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of  a  place  of  worship,  228. 
Magellan.    Note  on  the  discovery  of  the  Strait  of,  238. 
Mammoth  Cave.    Adventure  in  the,  35. 
Manchester,  Eng.  Notes  on  the  cotton  manufacture  in, 

362. 

Manufacturers.    Accounts  of  secrets  of,  stolen,  348. 
Maris,  Eleanor  W.    Observations  of,  upon  a  plain 

dress,  255. 
Marriage.    Advice  in  reference  to,  84. 
Marshall,  Charles.    Extract  from,  on  the  working  of 

the  enemy  of  souls,  95. 
Materialism.    Remarks  on  the  fallacies  of  the  doctrine 

of,  349.  357.  361.  372. 
Meeting  houses.  Upon  extravagance  in  the  erection  of, 

183. 

Memorial  of  Mary  Griffin,  161. 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff,  (continued  from  vol.  xliv.) 

13. 19.  29.  34.  42.  51.  58.  69. 75.  85. 101. 114. 121. 139. 

147.  154.  163.  170.  179.  186.  198.  202.  218.  229.  234. 

242.  251.  258.  270.  278.  285.  292.  301.  310.  317.  331. 

341.  347.  356.  362.  372.  378. 
Mezzofanti.    The  wonderful  acquisition  of  languages 

by,  12. 

Milking  in  silence.    On,  197. 

Mimetic  Analogy.    Examples  of,  in  animals  on  the 
"  Plains,"  235. 
Example  of,  in  Malayan  butterflies,  236. 
Mine.    A  visit  to  the  Wieliczka  salt,  173. 
Mines.    On  the  temperature  at  which  labor  can  be  per- 
formed in,  94. 
Ministry.    On  the  work  of  the,  23. 

On  the  duties  of  elders  in  relation  to  the,  94. 
True  religion  leads  out  of  all  disposition  for  out- 
ward display  in  the  work  of  the,  123. 
On  two  kinds  of,  126. 

The  views  of  Friends  in  relation  to  the,  167. 
The  danger  in  relation  to  the,  at  the  present  day, 
189. 

On  the  influence  of  upon  the  people,  219. 
Popular  applause  not  a  criterion  of  the,  323. 
Observations  of  John  Fothergill  upon  the  trials 
and  doubts  incident  upon  entering  upon  the, 
and  comments,  333. 
Monkey.    Notes  on  the  S.  American  spider,  260. 
Monkeys  in  India.    Observations  on,  in  their  native 
haunts,  131. 

Mont  Cenis  tunnel.    Account  of  the  completion  of,  102. 

Montana.  Description  of  the  scenery,  &c,  in  the  Basin 
of  the  Yellowstone  in,  366.  373.  380.  388.  397.  401. 

Moral  truth.  The  unassisted  intellect  incapable  of .per- 
ceiving, 290. 

"  More  sure  word  of  prophecy."    Observations  on  the 

text,  358. 
Mother.    On  the  duty  of  a,  247. 
Music.   Observations  upon,  3. 
Mussels.    On  the  early  rearing  of,  for  food,  166. 
Mutual  Subjection.    Essay  entitled,  76. 
"  My  Locust  trees,"  Essay  entitled,  406. 

Natural  History.  The  camel,  2  ;  The  lizard,  78  ;  The 
fauna  of  the  Amazon,  83 ;  The  reasoning  of  birds, 
115;  The  swallow,  115;  Snakes  at  their  meals,  118  ; 
Monkeys  in  India,  131;  Notes  on  tamed  animals, 
134 ;  On  the  animals  of  a  tropical  forest,  139  ;  Corals 
and  coral  eating  fish,  165  ;  The  pearl  oyster,  181 ;  On 
the  fer-de-lance  and  its  natural  enemy,  190 ;  On  fish- 
ing with  cormorants,  196  ;  The  red  coral,  213  ;  Cocoa- 
put  eating  crab,  222 ;  The  bison,  225  ;  The  antelope, 


225 ;  The  jack  rabbit,  226 ;  The  prairie  dog,  235 ; 
The  coyote,  235;  Prairie  rattlesnake,  235  ;  Examples 
of  "  mimetic  analogy,"  235.  236  ;  The  spider  monkey, 
260  ;  The  drum  fish,  268  ;  Sea-cucumbers,  326  ;  The 
vampire  bat,  342. 
Needles.    Statistics  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of,  94. 
New  nature,  and  new  understanding.    The,  227. 
Newton,  John.    Habitual  reference  of,  to  Providential 
guidance,  106. 
Remark  of,  on  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  women, 
142. 

New  Zealand.    Description  of  hot  springs  in,  9.  346. 
Northmen.  On  the  early  colonies  of- the,  in  Greenland, 
209.  219. 

Novels.  Testimony  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  others 
against,  100. 

Novel  reading.  On  the  injurious  tendency  of,  134.  408. 
Novgorod.    Notice  of  the  annual  fair  of,  174. 

Obeah  or  fetish  worship  in  the  West  Indies,  353. 
Obedient  followers  of  the  crucified  Immanuel.  Extract 

entitled,  244. 
Oberlin.    Anecdote  of,  in  deep  affliction,  47. 
"Our  aims  in  life."    Essay  entitled,  308. 
Oyster  packing  in  Baltimore.    Account  of,  142. 

Pacific  Mills,  Mass.    Statistics  of  the,  151. 
Palisay,  Bernard  de.    Anecdote  of,  158. 
Paper.    Notes  on  the  manufacture  of,  in  Japan,  148. 
Paper  boxes.    Account  of  the  manufacture  of,  132. 
Parents.    Advice  to,  on  late  hours,  213. 
Patience  among  the  virtues,  like  iron  among  metals, 
404. 

Peach.    On  the  history  of  the,  4. 
Pearl  oyster.    Notes  on  pearls  and  the,  181. 
Peasant's  life  in  Tuscany.    The,  18.  43.  57.  65. 
Pedro  II.  of  Brazil.    Account  of  the  life  of,  124.  129. 
Penington,  Isaac.    Extracts  from,  39.  66.  67.  84.  141. 
166.  227. 

On  the  faith  which  is  of  man,  and  the  faith  which 

is  of  God,  188. 
Comments  on  the  above,  191. 
Penn,  William.    Extracts  from,  86.  294.  315.  374. 

Advice  of,  on  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 

the  writings  of  faithful  Friends,  142. 
Exhortation  of,  to  professors  of  the  Truth  to  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  238. 
Warning  by,  to  those  whose  hearts  are  on  their 

earthly  possessions,  244. 
Remarks  of,  on  plainness  of  dress,  319. 
Persia.    Account  of  the  famine  in,  204. 
Philippine  Islands.  Some  proverbs  current  in  the,  100. 
Philosophy.    Another  phase  of  modern,  349.  357.  361. 
372. 

Pike,  Joseph.  Remarks  of,  on  the  government  of  chil- 
dren, 125. 

Pitfield,  Elizabeth.    Reminiscence  of,  69. 

Plague  in  London,  Brief  account  of  the,  394. 

Plants.  Notice  of  "  soap"  plants,  92  ;  The  potato,  106  ; 
The  Tasmanian  "Fever  tree,"  212  ;  The  gutta  percha 
tree,  244 ;  On  the  bark  of  trees,  262 ;  A  mammoth 
grape  vine,  292  ;  Gigantic  tropical  trees,  293 ;  The 
banana,  295;  The  Moriche  palm,  314;  The  bamboo, 
325 ;  The  cork  oak,  336 ;  The  baobab  tree,  359  ;  Old 
linden  trees,  382 ;  The  betel  nut,  411 ;  The  sipa  ma- 
tador, 412. 

Plains,  The.  Notes  on  the  animals,  &c,  of  the  great, 
217.  225.  235. 

Plates.  On  the  history  of  the  use  of,  and  improvements 
in,  348. 

Poetry. — Original. — In  Memoriam  M.  A.  Carter,  228  ; 
The  wail  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  332  ;  "  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise,"  348. 

Selected—  Arbutus,  316;  The  Bright  Side,  28;  The 
Brighter  Day,  36  ;  Bring  our  Sheaves  with  us,  52  ; 
The  Best  in  Store,  164  ;  Be  Patient,  180  ;  The  Bless- 
ing of  to-day,  260;  Christ's  Kingdom,  68;  Comfort 
for  Sickness,  84 ;  Chicago,  132 ;  Contentment  and 
Humility,  199  ;  Eternity,  92 ;  Good  in  111,  227  ;  Green 
things  growing,  300 ;  The  Humble  Heart,  180  ;  Here 
and  Now,  260;  In  the  firelight,  124;  In  the  night 
season,  236;  "In  due  season,"  276;  In  the  evening, 
284;  Keeping  a  vigil,  124;  "  Lovest  thou  me,"  4; 
The  Lame  Boy,  20 ;  Lines,  28 ;  Lessons  of  the  Flowers, 
36  ;  Little  Moments,  60 ;  The  Lost  Star,  148  ;  Lines 
addressed  to  a  friend  on  his  62d  Birthday,  172 ;  Look 
at  home,  244 ;  The  Lilies  of  the  field,  269  ;  The  Lowly 
Life,  365  ;  Mercies,  20;  My  Birthday,  108  ;  My  Home, 
252  ;  The  Man  of  Macedonia,  292  ;  Niagara,  68  ;  No 
time  to  pray,  316 ;  Our  Master,  4 ;  The  Old  Chimney 
Place,  44 ;  Oh  make  our  house  thy  home,  172 ;  Out 
of  the  darkness,  269;  Our  Pattern,  396;  The  Quaker 
Meeting,  1688,  340  ;  Religion,  12 ;  Rain  after  drought, 
356;  The  Sparrow,  12;  Sea  weed,  92;  Self-surrender, 


100 ;  Soon,  116  ;  Submission,  116  ;  Short  Words,  1/ 
Spring,  212 ;  Summer  Morning,  221 ;  Still  will 
trust,  244  ;  The  single  head  of  wheat,  387  ;  Trust,  I 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  60 ;  Trust,  84 ;  Thy  will  be  do 
44;  Thoughts  on  Silent  Meetings,  236;  Try  to 
good,  300 ;  Sleep,  309 ;  Trust,  356 ;  The  Teache 
dream,  380  ;  Vineyard  laborers,  412  ;  Wait  and  S 
100  ;  When  I  Remember,132 ;  Watch  and  pray,  14 
A  Winter  Lily,  156  ;  Winter,  221;  Words,.  276;  II 
web  of  life,  372. 
Poor.    On  the  pleasure  of  seeking  and  relieving  tl 
149. 

Post-office.    Statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  Britii 
111. 

Potatoes.    Observations  on  the  History  and  value 
106.  306. 

Practical  experimental  religion.    On,  92. 
Prayer.    Remarks  of  Thos.  Ellwood  upon,  47. 
Weighty  observations  on,  50.  338. 
Experience  of  John  Barclay  in  regard  to  formi 
and  comments,  345. 
Preaching  in  a  fog.  Anecdote  entitled,  413. 
Pride.    Remarks  of  Diogenes  upon,  100. 

On  spiritual,  254. 
Procrastination.    Illustration  of,  167. 
Prodigal  turned  miser.    Anecdote  entitled,  116. 
Price,  Philip  and  Rachel.  Notice  of,  as  Superintendei 

at  Westtown  Boarding  School,  246. 
Providential  interference,219. 

preservations  experienced  in  our  daily  livi 

Remarks  on,  295. 
preservation  often  experienced  by  heeding  ii 
pressions  made  on  the  mind,  374. 
Pryor,  Mary.    Account  of  the  shipwreck  of,  90. 
Additional  particulars  concerning,  157. 

Railroads.    Incident  showing  the  development  of, 
40  years,  284. 

RatcliffJ  Mildred.  Memoirs  of  (continued  from  v 
xliv.)  13.  19.  29.  34.  42.  51.  58.  69.  75.1 
101.  114.  121.  139.  147.  154.  163.  170.  IS 
186.  198.  202.  218.  229.  234.  242.  251.  258.  2", 
278.  285.  292.  301.  310.  317.  331.341.  347.  31 
362.  372.  378. 
Warning  given  by,  in  Philadelphia  Y.  Meetir 
1840,  284. 

Remarks  on  a  sententious  expression  of,  286. 
Rejoicing  in  the  Truth.    Essay  entitled,  367. 
Religion.    Head  knowledge  must  yield  to  that  whi 
leadeth  to  humility  in,  61. 
The  experience  of,  a  progress  from  death  to  lil 
81. 

On  practical  experimental,  92. 
On  little  things  in,  214. 

Remarks  of  Thomas  Evans  on  specious  activi 
in,  237. 

On  the  danger  of  self-activity  and  spiritual  prii 
in,  254. 

Remarks  on  a  prevalent  delusive  system  in,  28 
The  hindrance  to  the  work  of,  in  the  world,  1 

the  enlisting  therein  of  the  powers  of  the  u 

regenerate  man,  381. 
Extract  from  J.  M.  Guion,  on  the  silent  work  ( 

in  the  heart,  403. 
Report  of  the  Associated  Ex.  Com.  of  Friends  on  Indii 

affairs,  37.  46.  52.  60. 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute  f 

Colored  Youth,  101. 
in  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  Chicago  ai 

Northwest  sufferers,  162.  304. 
of  the  Women's  Aid  Association  for  the  relief 

the  Freedmen,  197. 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Tract  Associ 

tion,  355. 

Retirement.    On  the  need  for  deep  inward,  294. 
Reuter  and  his  telegrams.    Account  of,  338. 
Rice.    On  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of,  76. 

On  the  history  of,  as  food,  306. 
Rome.    Account  of  the  new  protest  among  Catholi 

against,  377.  387.  393.  403.  410. 
Russia.    Account  of  late  persecutions  on  account  of  r 
ligion  in,  11. 
Notice  of  the  fair  at  Novgorod,  174. 

Salt.    On  the  manufacture  of,  at  Turk's  Island,  164. 
A  visit  to  the  mine  of,  in  Poland,  173. 
On  the  mining  of,  in  Cheshire,  England,  276. 
Saying  "  good  things."    Remarks  on,  5. 
1  Scattergood,  Thomas.    Extract  from,  11. 
j  School.    Experience  of  a  teacher  in  conducting  a,  29 
Schools.    Objections  to  First-day,  among  Friends,  14 
151.  191.  282. 
Considerations  on  the  danger  of  our  sj'stem 
public,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  14 
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Schools,  Friends'  Select.    Notice  concerning,  174. 
Scott,  Job.    Extracts  from,  196.  214.  220. 
Sea.    On  the  existence  of  silver  in  the,  12. 

Observations  on  recent  soundings  in  the  Baltic, 
126. 

On  the  temperature  of  the,  187. 
On  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  the  tides  of  the. 
237.  243. 

Sea-cucumbers.  On  the  collection  and  sale  of,  326 
eal  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  98. 
ilk.  Notes  on  the  production  of,  in  Tuscany,  65. 
iimoom.  A  traveller's  experience  of  a,  153. 
Sinner  abased,  the  Saviour  exalted.  The,  61. 
Shackleton,  Richard.  Extracts  from,  244.  253.  294.  330, 
Shelter  for  colored  orphans,  An  appeal  on  behalf  of, 
411. 

Sheppard,  Catharine.    Remarks  of  S.  Hillman  on  the 

death  and  character  of,  341. 
Shipwreck  of  Ma  y  Pryor.    Account  of  the,  90.  157. 
Shipton,  A.    Extract  from  on  false  zeal,  175. 

Experience  of,  in  so-called  "  christian  work 
375. 

Shoes.    On  the  history  of,  354. 
Silent  waiting  on  the  Lord,  220. 

Slavery.  Account  of  kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas,  6 
t:j  Sleep.  The  lo^s  of,  by  fashionable  companies  an  injury 
to  the  community,  327. 
Sleep  in  the  morning.  A  plea  for,  20. 
'j|  Small-pox.  On  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  in  prevent 
ing,  117. 

Extract  from  R.  Jones  suggested  by  the  present 

prevalence  of,  183. 
On  the  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
of,  212. 

Snails.    On  the  use  of,  as  food,  295. 
Snakes  at  their  meals.    Observations  on,  118. 

On  the  fer-de-lance  and  its  enemy,  190. 
Soap-plants.    Notice  of  various,  92. 
"  Speaking  the  same  language."    Essay  entitled,  228. 
Spending  half  an  hour  alone.    Anecdote  entitled,  94. 
ISpiders.    Observations  on  the  habits  of,  28. 
,!  Spirit.    The  c'octrine  of  the,  44. 
Spirit  quickens."    Extract  entitled,  "The,  43. 
Springs.  Account  of  the  hot,  in  the  basin  of  the  Yellow 

stone,  366.  373.  380.  397.  401. 
Statistics  of  the  grape  sugar  industry  in  Germany,  110. 
of  the  British  Post-office,  111. 
of  the  destruction  produced  by  alcohol  in  the 
United  States,  330. 
Steam-engine.    Description  of  a  miniature,  231. 
Stockings.    Notes  on  the  introduction  of,  into  general 
use,  355 

Stones.    On  the  natural  history  of  paving,  1. 
Story,  Christopher.    Remarks  of,  on  the  unspeakable 
gift,  367. 

Story,  Thomas.  Correspondence  between  James  Logan 
and,  with  no,es,  245.  250.  260.  267.  274.  281. 
289.  298.  305.  313.  322.  329.  337.  _ 
Comments  upon  a  point  alluded  to  in  the  above 
and  reply,  342.  350. 
Submission  to  the  Divine  will.    The  acceptableness  of, 
412. 

Substitution  in  religion.  Remarks  on  the  doctrine  of, 
130. 

Sugar.    On  the  manufacture  in  Germany  of  grape,  110. 
On  the  production  in  France  of  beet-root,  184. 
On  the  introo  action  of,  to  western  Europe,  306. 
Summer  in  the  heart.    On,  149. 

Summary  of  Events,  7.  15.  23.  31.  39.  48.  56.  63.  71.  79. 
87.  95.  104.  111.  120.  128.  136.  143.  160.  168.  175. 
184.  191.  200.  208.  216.  224.  232.  240.  248.  256.  264. 
272.  279.  287.  296.  304.  312.  320.  328.  336.  344.  352. 
360.  368.  376.  384.  392.  400.  408.  416. 
Sun.    Account  of  a  halo  of  the,  30. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  planets  and  the, 
46. 

Sunstroke.  Observations  on  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of,  370. 

Swallow,  on  the  sagacity  of  the,  414. 

Swarthmore.    Description  of,  and  comments,  113. 

Sweden.  Notes  on  education,  and  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  in,  411. 


Switzerland, 
325. 


INDEX. 

Strict  moral  life  in  one  of  the  districts  of, 


Tale-bearing.    On,  84. 

Taylor,  Jane.    Extract  from,  2. 

Tea.    On  the  introduction  into  and  present  consump 

tion  of,  in  Great  Britain,  315. 
Tea-growing  in  the  S.  States.    Account  of  the  success 

of,  108. 

Telegrams.  Account  of  Reuter  and  his,  338. 
Telegraph  and  the  storm.  The,  41.  49.  59.  67.  77. 
Theatrical  amusements.  Remark  of  Dr.  Rush  upon,  165. 
Thorp,  John.  Extract  from,  on  the  end  of  the  right- 
eous, 125. 

Remarks  of,  on  causes  for  mourning  and  rejoic- 
ing, 346. 

"  Those  who  leave  our  Society  because  of  the  cross." 

Extract  entitled,  108. 
Tibet.    Account  of  recent  travels  in,  369.  379.  385. 
Tides.    On  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  the,  237.  243. 
Toad.    Account  of  a  domesticated,  53. 
Tobacco.    The  evils  resulting  from,  44. 
On  the  poison  of,  108. 

Remarks  and  experience  of  the  late  Gov.  Briggs 
on  the  injurious  effects  of,  344. 
Tracts.    Encouragement  to  distribute,  317. 
Trees.    On  curious  uses  of  the  barks  of,  262.  307. 
Account  of  gigantic  tropical,  293. 
as  the  habitations  of  Indians  on  the  Orinoco, 
314. 

Account  of  linden,  of  great  age,  382. 
Trinidad.    Description  of  the  primeval  forests  in,  205 
Tunnel.  Account  of  the  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
102. 

Notice  of  an  ancient,  through  the  Alps,  156. 
Turkey.    The  domestic,  originally  from  Mexico,  290 
Turk's  Island.    On  the  manufacture  of  salt  at,  164. 
Tuscany.    The  peasant's  life  in,  18.  43.  57.  65. 
Two  Ways."    Essay  entitled,  "  The,  105. 
Comments  on  the  above,  126. 


Utilization  of  coal-dust.    On  the,  213. 
Umbrellas.    On  the  history  of,  182. 
United  States.    Statistics  of  the  destruction  produced 

by  alcohol  in  the,  330. 
Unity.    The  love  of,  not  to  hush  the  voice  of  Truth, 
246.  255. 

Unknown  pilot."    Anecdote  entitled,  "  The,  340. 
Upham,  Thomas  C.    Brief  account  of,  398. 

Vaccination.    On  the  efficacy  of,  in  preventing  small- 
pox, 117. 
Notice  of  the  discovery  of,  212. 
Vampire  bat.    Injuries  done  by  the,  342, 
Vesuvius.  Observations  upon  the  recent  eruption  of,  367. 
Vice.    On  screening,  242. 

Visit  of  the  Comn  ittee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet 

ing,  1872.    Comments  on,  343. 
Visit  of  the  Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 

1776.    Comme  its  on,  354. 
Vital  religion  a  quiet  inward  spiritual  experience,  123 
Vokins,  Joan.  Advice  of,  to  her  children  on  dress,  262. 

Extract  from,  on  her  early  convincement,  367 
Volcano  of  St.  Vincent's.    Phenomena  attending  erup- 
tion of  in  1812,  251. 
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A  few  years  since,  a  series  of  Scientific  lee 
tures,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes, 
was  commenced  at  Manchester,  England.  The 
entrance  fee  was  fixed  at  one  penny,  and  the 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  expenses  was  de- 
frayed by  some  liberal  and  public-spirited 
men.  The  experiment  was  highly  successful, 
and  a  second  series  was  delivered  during  last 
winter.  Both  series  have  been  printed  in  a 
volume  called  "  Scientific  Lectures  for  the  Peo- 
ple." In  its  pages  we  find  the  following  clear 
and  interesting  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  boulders  that  are  spread 
over  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  have 
probably  assumed  their  present  form,  and 
been  transported  from  the  rocky  strata  of 
which  they  once  formed  a  part.  It  is  con- 
densed from,  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Williamson, 
entitled 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PAVING  STONES. 

"  If  I  take  a  walk  with  you  to  a  Manchester 
brickfield,  we  shall  discover  that  we  are  most 
interested  in  precisely  that  part  of  the  field 
that  will  be  the  greatest  abomination  to  the 
brickmaker.  The  brickmaker  likes  the  nice, 
smooth,  soft  clay,  without  any  stones  in  it, 
which  to  the  geologist  is  about  as  stupid  a  part 
of  the  field  as  he  could  have.  The  geologist, 
on  the  other  hand,  likes  to  find  a  place  that 
is  full  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  huge  boulder 
stones  of  every  shape,  and  sort,  and  size — the 
very  abomination  of  the  brickmaker.  I  have 
here  certain  boulder  stones  that  were  taken 
from  a  Manchester  brickfield.  What  have  I 
in  my  hand?  It  is  a  mass  of  granite,  rounded 
just  like  the  rocks  on  the  Cumberland  coast. 
That  granite  has  been  transported  from  a 
considerable  distance,  because  we  have  no 
granites  nearer  than  Cumberland.  The  near- 
est granite  we  have  to  this  locality  is  that  of 
Shap  Fell,  in  Cumberland.  The  granite  from 
Shap  Fell  is  a  very  remarkable  granite,  from 
the  large  crystals  of  flesh  color  which  distin- 
guish it.  I  have  here,  from  this  same  brick- 
yard, a  piece  of  Shap  Fell  granite.  The 
features  of  it  are  so  remarkable  that  you  could 
not  mistake  it,  if  you  knew  what  Shap  Fell 
granite  was.  Now  this  Shap  Fell  granite, 
rounded  and  water-worn,  has  been  brought 


is  nothing  particular  about  the  appearance  of 
this  boulder,  except  that  it  is  a  piece  of  lime- 
stone.   It,  like  these  other  stones,  has  been 
brought  to  Manchester  from  a  distance.  But 
it  tells  me  another  story.   It  has  another  tale 
to  record.    I  see  that  this  surface  is  grooved, 
as  if  covered  with  the  marks  of  a  file.  I  turn 
it  round  to  the  other  side,  and  I  see  that  it  is 
filed  and  grooved  in  like  manner;  but  these 
grooves  are  not  parallel  with  the  former 
grooves.    Here  is  a  second  flat  face.    It  is 
very  evident  that  in  some  way  both  these 
faces  have  had  a  good  scrubbing,  that  has  in 
volved  something  more  than  a  mere  washing 
of  the  face.    There  has  been  an  action  which 
has  flattened  that  surface  and  grooved  it  at 
the  same  time.    Now  we  want  a  theory  that 
will  explain  all  these  things.    We  want  a 
theory  that  will  mix  together  rocks  of  all 
kinds,  that  will  mix  them  up  with  clays  and 
with  sands,  and  with  an  endlessly  varied  set 
of  materials.    We  want  a  theory  that  will 
make  some  of  these  rocks  round  and  grooved 
and  streaked.    We  want  a  theory  that  will 
explain  why  some  rocks  that  are  transported 
are  as  angular  and  as  sharp  as  this  specimen. 
In  order  to  give  you  such  a  theory,  [  shall 
have  to  carry  you  half  way  across  Europe. 
I  will  begin  by  taking  you  to  Switzerland. 
Here  is  a  photograph  1  took  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  scenes  in  all  Switzerland.   Here  you 
have  the  Mer  de  Glace,  that  great  stream  of 
ice  which  has  been  celebrated  in  almost  all 
ages  as  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Mer  de  Glace  belongs  to  that  range 
of  mountains  of  which  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  the  centre,  and  it  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  that  great  mountain.    This  is  a  glacier. 
Those  mountains  which  you  see  on  all  sides 
of  the  glacier  are  within  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow  ;  summer  and  winter,  wherever 
there  is  a  ledge  upon  which  the  snow  can 
rest,  it  remains  unmelted.  This  accumulation 
of  the  snow  would  in  time  entirely  hide  and 
bury  the  mountains,  unless  nature  had  pro- 
vided some  way  for  getting  rid  of  the  surplus. 
She  has  provided  such  a  way.    The  pressure 
of  the  snow  mass  on  the  upper  parts,  forces 
the  lower  snow  down  into  the  valleys.  Then 
that  snow,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
intense  cold,  and  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  pressure  to  which  the  particles  are  sub- 
jected, becomes  re-frozen,  becomes  consolida- 
ted, not  into  snow,  but  into  a  mass  of  solid 
ice;  and  by  a  wonderful  series  of  changes, 
which  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  explain, 
this  icy  mass  flows  down  the  valleys  of  these 
alpine  mountains,  fitting  itself  to  the  various 
curves,  to  the  widenings  and  narrowings  of 
these  valleys,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  fluid. 
These  glaciers  move  from  the  higher  valleys 
into  the  lower  ones  at  a  very  slow  pace,  but 
one  which  is  capable  of  being  measured.  But 
what  takes  place  as  they  do  so  ?  These  mag- 
nificent mountain  peaks,  composed  in  this  in- 


to a  Manchester  brick-yard.  How  has  it  got  I  stance  chiefly  of  granite,  are  being  continually 
there  ?    I  have  here  another  boulder.   There  |  disintegrated  by  the  cold  of  winter,  by  the 


rain,  storms,  and  various  atmospheric  agen- 
cies that  affect  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Huge 
fragments  come  tumbling  down  from  above, 
and  of  course  these  fragments  fall  on  the  ice; 
so  that,  as  the  ice  moves,  it  carries  all  thes  - 
rocks  along  with  it.  You  will  understand 
that  when  these  masses  of  ice  come  down 
from  the  cold  valleys  above  into  the  warm 
valleys  below,  the  ice  necessarily  melts.  Were 
it  otherwise,  those  splendid  scenes  would  be- 
come simply  one  sheet  of  polar  ice.  It  melts, 
but  the  stones  that  it  carries  wont  melt ;  con- 
sequently they  have  to  stay  there.  As  the 
ice  melts,  these  stones  drop  down.  In  this 
way  we  see  that  the  glaciers  not  only  receive 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side  immense 
masses  of  rock,  but  that  they  carry  these 
masses  of  rock  along  with  them  down  to  the 
lower  valleys.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  material  that  we 
now  find  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  been  conveyed  in  this  way. 

"But  this  alone  would  not  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  our  Manchester  brickfields. 
We  want  something  more.  We  have  evidence 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  the  material 
of  which  our  Manchester  brick  fields,  and  the 
brick-clays  over  a  great  part  of  the  world  are 
similarly  composed,  have  been  brought  thither 
by  water.  They  have  been  deposited  under 
water.  We  frequently  find  sea  shells  in  them. 
We  have  the  clearest  evidence,  I  repeat,  that 
these  remains  have  been  accumulated  under 
the  sea." 

"  We  will  now  transfer  ourselves  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Smith  Sound,  in  the  Polar  regions. 
In  the  extreme  winter  masses  of  ice  extend 
right  across  the  Sound,  from  side  to  side.  As 
the  summer  approaches,  the  central  ice  breaks 
up  speedily,  and  floats  away ;  but  long  belts 
of  ice  hold  their  ground  around  the  coast  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  some- 
times they  fail  to  break  away  from  one  season 
to  another.  Now  these  blocks,  or  masses  of 
ice,  technically  called  'ice  belts'  —  because 
they  belt  round  the  coast — receive  masses  of 
rock  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  glaciers 
did  in  Switzerland.  Thus  we  see  that  these 
blocks  of  ice  would  carry  away  with  them 
blocks  of  stone,  if  any  circumstances  occurred 
to  detach  the  ice  from  the  land.  The  detach- 
ments take  place  perpetually,  and  they  carry 
away  with  them  these  blocks  floating  upon 
their  surface.  They  are  hugh  ice-rafts,  which 
sail  southwards,  impelled  by  Arctic  currents. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  some  glaciers 
in  these  polar  regions,  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  those  of  Switzerland ;  but,  instead 
of  the  polar  glaciers  being  comparatively  di- 
minutive— a  quarter,  or  half  a  mile  across — 
the  great  Humboldt  glacier  is  50  miles  across, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  yet  that  Hum- 
boldt glacier,  which  comes  right  down  into 
the  sea,  is  bringing  stones  along  with  it  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  other  glaciers. 
Now,  with  such  prodigious  masses  of  stone- 
covered  ice  as  this  existing  in  the  northern 
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seas,  you  will  not  wonder  that  from  time  to 
time  icebergs  of  the  most  gigantic  size  are 
met  with,  floating  out  of  those  northern  bays 
and  straits.  Remember  that  what  are  called 
icebergs  are  merefy  either  fragments  of  this 
belt  of  ice  of  these  Arctic  glaciers  broken 
away,  or  portions  of  th.at  huge  mass  of  ice 
which  in  winter  covers  the  whole  of  those 
regions — when  you  see  that  these  ice  forma- 
tions exist  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  icebergs  are  met  with  in  these 
seas,  sometimes  a  mile  in  extent.  If  you  re- 
alize that,  when  you  have  an  iceberg  of  this 
size,  it  floats  with  its  summits  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that 
it  sinks  below  the  water,  some  six  or  eight 
times  its  elevation,  I  think  you  will  readily 
understand  how  that  floating  raft  would  be 
able  to  carry  a  very  considerable  slice  of  Pen- 
maenmaur  upon  its  surface ! 

"  Now  let  us  see  how  all  this  applies  to 
English  scenery.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
glacier  moves  steadily  down  the  valley.  You 
saw  from  the  diagram  that  the  glacier  is  cut 
up  by  deep  fissures,  called  crevasses,  that  go 
down  frequently  to  its  very  bottom.  The 
stones  that  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  fall  into  these  crevasses,  and  at  the 
bottom  they  become  entangled  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  solid  ice.  Many  of  them 
are  angular.  But  you  will  also  understand 
that  if  that  vast  mass  of  ice,  filled  with  stones, 
is  moving  steadily  downward  over  the  rocks 
of  which  that  valley  consists,  those  stones  will 
act  like  the  teeth  of  a  huge  rasp-;  that  they 
will  plough,  just  in  proportion  to  their  size 
and  sharpness  and  hardness,  deep  grooves  in 
the  rocks  along  which  the  ice  is  travelling. 
The  stones  themselves,  being  imbedded  firmly 
in  the  ice,  will  scratch  and  scour  over  the 
rocks  over  which  they  move;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  find  that  they  do.  Sometimes 
the  ice  retreats,  leaving  behind  the  smooth 
and  polished  rocks,  over  which  it  formerly 
travelled ;  the  changes  of  seasons  frequently 
lead  to  its  doing  so ;  the  glaciers  not  unfre- 
quently  recede  up  the  valleys  in  hot  sea- 
sons and  come  down  again  in  cold  ones. 
When  the  ice  recedes  we  see  that  the  rocks 
are  scored  and  grooved  and  polished  in  the 
way  we  should  expect  them  to  be.  But  if 
they  receive  this  rough  sort  of  treatment, 
what  might  we  expect  to  be  the  result  upon 
the  teeth  of  the  rasp  ?  Workmen  know  per- 
fectly well  that  when  they  use  their  files  upon 
hard  metal  the  angles  get  worn  off.  It  has 
been  so  here.  We  could  readily  understand 
that  if  this  stone  was  embedded  in  the  ice,  and 
formed  one  of  the  teeth  of  our  great  Arctic 
rasp,  that  its  surface  might  well  be  flattened 
and  grooved  with  longitudinal  grooves.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  agent  capable  of  producing 
grooves.  Then,  if  these  icebergs  float  upon 
the  ocean,  carrying  rocks  with  them,  they 
will  travel  southwards,  carried  by  currents, 
and,  as  they  come  into  warmer  regions,  they 
will  share  the  fate  of  the  Alpine  glacier. 
Floating  upon  the  sea  does  not  save  them; 
they  melt  little  by  little,  and  as  they  melt  the 
rubbish  that  they  are  supporting  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  result  is  that  large  portions  of 
the  sea  bed  are  being  strewed  over  with  blocks 
of  stones — angular  blocks,  rounded  blocks, 
sand,  rubbish:  every  conceivable  kind  of  pro- 
duce that  those  northern  mountains  furnish 
is  being  gradually  brought  southward,  and 
scattered  over  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  the 
present  day.    And  precisely  similar  pheno- 


mena were  taking  place  during  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  geological  periods  when  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  island  was  under  the  sea. 
There  was  a  time,  comparatively  recent,  geo- 
logically speaking,  when  our  island  was  under 
the  sea,  but  when  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  stood  out  like  islets  from  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  great  valleys  of  Snowdon  were 
filled  with  these  glaciers.  If  you  go  up  the 
Pass  of  Llanberis,  you  will  see  on  every  hand 
the  indications  of  the  fact  in  the  rounded 
rocks,  and  in  their  scored  surfaces,  that  abound 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  A  little  above  the 
village  you  see  them  beautifully  exhibited; 
and  in  the  same  way,  throughout  the  district 
of  which  Snowdon  is  the  centre,  you  have 
these  indications  of  glacial  action  so  numer- 
ous and  so  clear,  that  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
remains  that  the  Snowdonian  valleys,  as  well 
as  the  valleys  of  Cumberland  and  Scotland 
were,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
filled  with  ice  glaciers.  Now  all  these  glaciers 
— along  with  others  coming  from  hundreds 
not  to  say  thousands  of  miles  away,  as  well 
as  from  mountains  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood— brought  their  produce  to  the  same 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  as  it  was  all  tumbled 
down  into  one  common  mass,  you  find  ma- 
terials in  the  shape  of  mud  and  sand  as  well 
as  coarser  materials,  including  both  rounded 
and  angular  blocks,  accumulated  in  the  same 
sea  bed.  Now  I  think  you  will  see  that  I 
have  brought  before  you  an  explanation  that 
fully  accounts  for  the  miscellaneous  kind  of 
admixtures  that  you  find  amongst  the  sand, 
and  clay,  and  gravel  beds  whether  of  a  Man- 
chester brickfield  or  of  the  coasts  of  Cumber- 
land and  Yorkshire." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
"  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth  ;  hide  not  thy  command- 
ments from  me."— Psalm  cxix.  19.  s 

The  feeling  of  being  but  strangers  and  so- 
journers here  is  by  no  means  natural  to  us ; 
on  the  contrary,  so  strong  are  our  earthly  at- 
tachments, and  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  influence  of  sensible  objects,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  otherwise  than  at  home  in  this 
world,  and  not  to  wish  that  we  could  find  a 
rest  in  it.  Even  the  daily  evidence  we  have 
of  our  uncertain  possession  of  it,  in  the  warn- 
ings which  diseases  and  death  are  continually 
holding  up  to  view,  is  insufficient  to  produce 
more  than  a  momentary  recollection.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  prayer ;  of  such  appropriate 
petitions  as  those  with  which  David  never 
failed  to  follow  up  his  own  reflections ;  know- 
ing that  otherwise  they  would  be  wholly  un- 
profitable to  him.  And  when  he  prayed  that 
God  would  not  "  hide  his  commandments  from 
him,"  he  surely  meant  something  more  than 
that  he  might  become  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  God  contained  in  (Holy 
Scripture.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  already  well  furnished  with  this  head 
knowledge ;  but  he  knew  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  this  necessary,  and  that  much 
more  was  promised — "  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him" — even  that  spirit- 
ual understanding  of  his  word  and  will  which 
is  often  "  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  unto  babes." 

There  are  many  things  concerning  the  com- 
mandments of  God  which  he  will  hide  from 
us  till  we  beseech  him  to  discover  them  to  us. 
But  there  is  one  mistake  which,  especially, 
we  are  sure  to  fall  into  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  grand 
delusion  which  we  bring  into  the  world  with 


us,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  misery; 
namely,  that  we  think  "his  commandments 
grievous."  And,  although  he  assures  us  to 
the  contrary,  and  though  every  day's  experi- 
ence tends  to  convince  us  that  we  are  happy 
or  miserable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dili- 
gence or  carelessness  with  which  we  observe 
these  commands  ;  yet  do  we  continue  to  feel 
and  think  them  a  bondage,  and  to  wish  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  yoke  and  the  burden,  till 
Jesus  himself,  by  instilling  his  grace,  and  writ- 
ing his  laws  in  our  hearts,  convinces  us  that 
the  "yoke  is  easy  and  the  burden  light." 

The  views  which  our  depraved  nature  gives 
us  of  the  laws  of  God  is,  that  they  are  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  a  hard  master.  "  I 
know  thee  that  thou  art  an  austere  man,"  is 
exactly  the  feeling  of  the  heart  towards  Him 
naturally ;  but  when  we  are  divinely  taught 
to  know  God,  and  to  learn  his  will,  then  we 
admire  his  goodness  in  this  especial  respect, 
that  all  his  commands  tend  to  save  us  from 
misery;  and  that  the  restrictions  which  his 
law  imposes,  are  as  essential  to  our  happiness 
and  welfare  in  this  life,  as  they  are  to  our 
safety  and  felicity  in  the  life  to  come. 

We  prove  ourselves  to  be  but  strangers  in 
the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  its  true 
character  by  our  constant  inclination  to  par- 
take of  its  "  mortal  poison,"  and  to  drink  of 
its  dangerous  waters,  instead  of  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  wholesome  fruits  and  pure 
springs  which  are  provided  for  our  refresh- 
ment. Our  first  parents  set  us  an  example  in. 
this  respect,  which  all  their  children  are  prone 
to  follow.  But  those  who  are  taught  of  God, 
learn  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil ; 
and  see  it  to  be  as  much  their  interest  as  their 
duty  to  refuse  what  is  prohibited,  even  though 
it  should  appear  fair  as  the  fruits  of  Paradise. 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  when  we 
feel  most  at  ease  and  at  home  in  this  world, 
when  its  delights  seem  to  satisfy  us,  and  its 
ties  most  closely  unite  us  to  it;  when  we  show 
ourselves  to  be  strangers  to  its  snares,  be- 
wildered and  endangered  by  its  thorny  mazes 
— we  then  have  most  need  to  say, 

"  Since  I  am  a  stranger  here  below, 
Let  not  thy  path  be  hid  ; 
But  mark  the  road  my  feet  should  go, 
And  be  my  constant  guide." 

— Jane  Taylor. 

The  Camel. 

I  have,  while  in  England,  heard  and  read 
more  than  once  of  the  "docile  camel."  If 
"  docile"  means  stupid,  well  and  good  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  camel  is  the  very  model  of  docility. 
But  if  the  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  an 
animal  that  takes  an  interest  in  its  rider  so 
far  as  a  beast  can,  that  in  some  way  under- 
stands his  intentions  or  shares  them  in  a  sub- 
ordinate fashion,  that  obeys  from  a  sort  of 
submissive  or  half  fellow-feeling  with  his  mas- 
ter, like  the  horse  and  elephant,  then  I  say 
that  the  camel  is  by  no  means  docile,  very 
much  the  contrary  ;  he  takes  no  heed  of  his 
rider,  pays  no  attention  whether  he  be  on  his 
back  or  not,  walks  straight  on  when  once  set 
a  going,  merely  because  he  is  too  stupid  to 
turn  aside;  and  then,  should  some  tempting 
thorn  or  green  branch  allure  him  out  of  the 
path,  continues  to  walk  on  in  this  new  direc- 
tion simply  because  he  is  too  dull  to  turn  back 
into  the  right  road.  His  only  care  is  to  cross 
as  much  pasture  as  he  conveniently  can  while 
pacing  mechanically  onwards;  and  for  effect- 
ing this  his  long  flexible  neck  sets  him  at 
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great  advantage,  and  a  hard  blow  or  a  down- 
right kick  alone  has  any  influence  on  him 
whether  to  direct  or  impel.  He  will  never 
attempt  to  throw  you  off  his  back,  such  a 
trick  being  far  beyond  his  limited  compre- 
hension ;  but  if  you  fall  off,  ho  will  never 
dream  of  stopping  for  you,  and  walks  on  just 
the  same,  grazing  while  he  goes,  without 
knowing  or  caring  an  atom  what  has  become 
of  you.  If  turned  loose,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  that  he  will  ever  find  his  way  back  to 
his  accustomed  home  or  pasture,  and  the  first 
comer  who  picks  him  up  will  have  no  parti- 
cular shyness  to  get  over ;  Jack  or  Tom  are 
all  the  same  to  him,  and  the  loss  of  his  old 
master  and  of  his  own  kith  and  kin  gives  him 
no  regret  and  occasions  no  endeavor  to  find 
them  again.  One  only  symptom  will  he  give 
that  he  is  aware  of  his  rider,  and  that  is  when 
the  latter  is  about  to  mount  him,  for  on  such 
occasion,  instead  of  addressing  him  in  the 
style  of  Balaam's  more  intelligent  beast,  "  Am 
not  I  thy  camel  upon  which  thou  has  ridden 
ever  since  I  was  thine,  unto  this  day  ?"  he  will 
bend  back  his  long  snaky  neck  toward  his 
master,  open  his  enormous  jaws  to  bite  if  he 
dared,  and  roar  out  a  tremendous  sort  of  groan, 
as  if  to  complain  of  some  entirely  new  and 
unparalleled  injustice  about  to  be  done  him. 
In  a  word,  he  is  from  first  to  last  an  undo- 
mesticated  and  savage  animal,  rendered  ser- 
viceable by  stupidity  alone,  without  much 
skill  on  his  master's  part  or  any  co-operation 
on  his  own,  save  that  of  an  extreme  passive- 
ness.  Neither  attachment  nor  even  habit 
impress  him;  never  tame,  though  not  wide 
awake  enough  to  be  exactly  wild. 

One  passion  alone  he  possesses,  namely  re- 
venge, of  which  he  furnishes  many  a  hideous 
example,  while  in  carrying  it  out  he  shows  an 
unexpected  degree  of  far-thoughted  malice, 
united  meanwhile  with  all  the  cold  stupidity 
of  his  usual  character.  One  instance  of  this 
I  well  remember;  it  occurred  hard  by  a  small 
town  in  the  plain  of  Ba'albec,  where  I  was  at 
the  time  residing.  A  lad  of  about  fourteen 
had  conducted  a  large  camel,  laden  with  wood, 
from  that  very  village  to  another  at  half  an 
hour's  distance  or  so.  As  the  animal  loitered 
or  turned  out  of  the  way,  its  conductor  struck 
it  repeatedly,  and  harder  than  it  seems  to 
have  thought  he  had  a  right  to  do.  But  not 
finding  the  occasion  favorable  for  taking  im- 
mediate quits,  it  "bode  its  time;"  nor  was 
that  time  long  in  coming.  A  few  days  later 
the  same  lad  had  to  reconduct  the  beast,  but 
unladen,  to  his  own  village.  When  they  were 
about  half-way  on  the  road,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  habitation,  the  camel  sud- 
denly stopped,  looked  deliberately  round  in 
every  direction  to  assure  itself  that  no  one 
was  within  sight,  and,  finding  the  road  far 
and  near  clear  of  passers-by,  made  a  step  for- 
ward, seized  the  unlucky  boy's  head  in  its 
monstrous  mouth,  and  lifting  him  up  in  the 
air  flung  him  down  again  on  the  earth  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  skull  completely  torn 
off,  and  his  brains  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Having  thus  satisfied  its  revenge,  the  brute 
quietly  resumed  its  pace  towards  the  village 
as  though  nothing  were  the  matter,  till  some 
men  who  had  observed  the  whole,  though  un- 
fortunately at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able 
to  afford  timely  help,  came  up  and  killed  it.— 
Palgrave. 

If  thou  would  not  be  thought  a  fool  in 
other's  conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thine  own. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Music. 

The  following  extracts  on  music  are  abridg- 
ed, the  first  from  "  The  Portraiture  of  Quaker- 
ism," by  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  second  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  this  religious 
Society  to  a  friend  then  temporarily  absent 
from  home,  who  had  made  some  allusion  to 
being  tired  of  hearing  music  : — 

"There  are  few  customs,  against  which 
some  arguments  or  other  may  not  be  ad- 
vanced ;  few,  in  short,  which  man  has  not 
perverted,  and  where  the  use  has  not  become 
in  an  undue  measure  connected  with  the 
abuse.  Thus  the  food  which  has  been  given 
him  for  his  nourishment,  he  has  frequently 
converted  by  his  intemperance  into  the  means 
of  injuring  his  health.  The  very  raiment, 
which  has  been  afforded  man  for  his  body,  he 
has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently  be- 
come a  source  for  the  excitement  of  his  pride. 
Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  with  music  at 
the  present  day. 

"  Music  does  not  appear  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  be  the  foundation  of 
any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  may  give  spirits 
for  the  moment,  as  strong  liquor  does;  but, 
when  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  over,  the  spirits 
flag,  and  the  mind  is  again  torpid.  It  can 
give  no  solid  encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor 
prospects.  It  can  afford  no  anchorage  ground 
which  shall  hold  the  mind  in  a  storm.  The 
early  Christians,  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  per- 
secuted even  to  death,  would  have  had  but 
poor  consolation  if  they  had  not  had  a  better 
friend  than  music  to  rely  upon  in  the  hour  of 
their  distress.  And  here  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  would  particularly  con- 
demn music,  if  they  thought  it  could  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  then  have  a  tendency  to  divert 
the  mind  from  its  true  and  only  support. 

"  Music,  again,  does  not  appear  to  them  to 
be  productive  of  elevated  thoughts ;  that  is,  of 
such  thoughts  as  raise  the  mind  to  sublime 
and  spiritual  things,  abstracted  from  the  in- 
clinations, the  temper,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  world.  The  most  melodious  sounds  that 
human  instruments  can  make,  are  from  the 
earth,  earthy.  But  nothing  can  rise  higher 
than  its  own  origin.  All  true  elevation,  there- 
fore, can  only  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Quakers,  from  the  divine  source. 

"  The  Quakers,  therefore,  seeing  no  moral 
utility  in  music,  cannot  make  it  a  part  of  their 
education.  But  there  are  other  considera- 
tions, of  a  different  nature,  which  influence 
them  the  same  way. 

"Music,  in  the  first  place,  is  esteemed  a 
sensual  gratification.  Even  those  who  run 
after  sacred  music  never  consider  themselves 
as  going  to  a  place  of  devotion,  but  where,  in 
full  concert,  they  may  hear  the  performances 
of  the  master-pieces  of  the  art.  This  atten- 
tion to  religious  compositions  for  the  sake  of 
the  music,  has  been  noticed  by  one  of  our  best 
poets : 

 '  and  ten  thousand  sit, 

Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Commemoration  mad,  content  to  hear, 
O  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power, 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake.' 

Cowper. 

"  But  the  Quakers  believe  that  all  sensual 
desires  should  be  held  in  due  subordination  to 
the  pure  principle  ;  or  that  sensual  pleasures 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as 
being  opposed  to  those  spiritual  feelings  which 


constitute  the  only  perfect  enjoyment  of  a 
Christian. 

"  Music,  again,  if  it  were  encouraged  in  the 
Society,  would  be  considered  as  depriving 
those  of  maturer  years  of  hours  of  comfort 
which  they  now  frequently  enjoy,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion.  Betirement  is  considered  by 
the  Quakers  as  a  Christian  duty.  The  mem- 
bers, therefore,  of  this  Society  are  expected 
to  wait  in  silence,  not  only  in  their  places  of 
worship,  but  occasionally  in  their  families,  or 
in  their  private  chambers,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  daily  occupations,  that,  in  stillness  of 
heart  and  in  freedom  from  the  active  con- 
trivance of  their  own  wills,  they  may  acquire 
both  directions  and  strength  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  life.  The  Quakers,  there- 
fore, are  of  opinion,  that,  if  instrumental  music 
were  admitted  as  a  gratification  in  leisure 
hours,  it  would  take  the  place  of  many  of 
these  serious  retirements,  and  become  very 
injurious  to  their  interests  and  their  character 
as  Christians." — Portraiture,  &c. 

The  letter  alluded  to  follows: — 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  of  the  overdose  of 
music,  and  hope  the  sober-minded  public  may 
in  due  time  be  in  like  manner  affected ;  and 
do  expect  they  will  be,  in  a  degree  at  least, 
after  awhile.  At  the  hospital  for  inebriates, 
they  cure  by  mixing  the  intoxicating  liquor 
with  every  article  of  diet,  and  so  produce  such 
disgust  that  the  very  smell  of  spirits  is  loathed. 
Just  now,  multitudes  of  educators  hold  music 
to  be  a  potent  educational  force,  which  they 
imagine  is  to  work  out  great  moral,  if  not 
even  religious  results. 

"  Well,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
pleasing  concord  of  sweet  sounds  may  quiet 
the  insane  who  have  neither  reason  nor  con- 
science to  which  to  appeal ;  or  that  a  cross 
baby  may  be  soothed  to  sleep  by  a  tender 
lullaby;  and  even  that  a  set  of  unreasoning, 
irritated  school  children  may  be  put  into  a 
good  humor  for  awhile  by  melodious  tones, 

'  Untwisting  all  the  cords  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.' 

"  But  what  is  the  educational  value  of  these 
processes?  The  insane  are  soon  raving  again. 
The  troubled  spirit  of  Saul  was  often  quieted 
by  David's  harp,  but  he  was  not  reformed 
thereby,  and  came  to  bitter  grief  at  last.  So 
the  irritated  children,  when  the  next  cross 
occurrence  takes  place,  will  be  turbulent  as 
ever.  Education  ought  to  implant  in  the 
mind  of  these,  principles  of  obedience  to  au- 
thority, deference  to  seniors,  good  will  to  all. 
Music  has  no  power  to  do  this.  If  music 
made  men  virtuous,  we  ought  to  see  the  proof 
in  those  communities  where  music,  and  espe- 
cially what  is  called  sacred  music,  is  most 
cultivated.  The  two  cities  of  the  world  in 
which  this  art  is  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, are  said  to  be  Munich  and  Borne,  and 
the  moral  corruption  of  those  cities  is  deplora- 
ble. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  music  to  im- 
plant a  principle.  It  operates  upon  the  senses, 
and  through  them  upon  the  emotions,  so  long 
as  the  sound  lasts,  and  mayhap  a  little  longer. 
But  the  effect  is  transient.  It  imparts  no 
strength  to  resist  temptation.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  eradicate  selfishness.  It  does  not  truly 
soften  the  heart.  I  have  just  been  reading  a 
notice  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  Bussian 
Czars,  Ivan  Vasiliwitch,  who  was  so  fond  of 
church  music  as  to  perform  sometimes  him- 
self on  the  instrument,  and  in  the  pauses  be- 
tween these  '  sacred'  performances,  had  been 
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known  to  issue  his  cruel  decrees  against  in- 
dividuals whom  he  hated. 

"  It  is  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
only  which  can  regenerate  the  heart.  Music 
is  a  kind  of  intoxication,  and  all  intoxication 
is  followed  by  weakness." 

 ♦  

The  Yang-tse-Kiang. — A  tourist  in  China 
thus  records  his  impressions  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

Unsurpassed  in  size  by  any  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  unless  it  be  the  Nile,  and  ranking 
fourth  among  the  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is 
a  subject  of  amazement  to  many  who  have 
never  been  upon  our  western  waters.  Like 
the  Mississippi  it  drains,  in  its  winding  course 
of  3000  miles,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  in 
some  parts  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly 
strewn  with  towns  and  villages.  Chin-Kiang, 
"Departmental  Eiver  City,"  is  the  first  of 
note,  the  grand  canal  entering  here,  and  there 
being  a  concession  and  consulate.  Eich  and 
prosperous  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  now  almost 
in  ruins  from  the  devastations  of  civil  war. 
Forty  miles  above  this  is  Nankin,  once  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  The  tombs  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
walls,  tbirty-five  miles  in  circuit,  attest  its 
former  grandeur.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  except  the  aqueducts, 
which  so  much  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  of  other  days  as  do 
the  surroundings  of  this  Chinese  city. 

Eecently  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Taiping  rebels,  and  suffered  more  than  any 
other  place  upon  the  river  along  the  course  of 
which  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war. 
Above  Nankin  the  scenery  improves.  Some- 
times the  lowlands  extend  back  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  again  ranges  of  hills  pres- 
ent themselves,  bringing  to  mind  the  heathery 
highlands  of  Scotland.  Anon  an  escarped 
bluff  rises  directly  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
in  one  place  the  river  flows  between  two  ab- 
rupt rocky  promontories,  called  the  Pillars,  in 
one  of  which  the  treasure  of  the  Taipings  is 
said  to  be  concealed.  Near  Poyang  lake  the 
scenery  is  bold  and  grand.  The  "Little  Or- 
phan," a  conical  rock  surmounted  by  a  Chinese 
temple,  rises  250  feet  high  from  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Higher  up  the  river  the  shores 
are  still  more  grand,  the  hills  and  rocky  head- 
lands rising  precipitously  on  both  sides.  The 
country  becomes  more  tame  as  Hankow  is 
approached,  appearing  thickly  populated  and 
productive. 


The  Divinity  of  Christ. — Two  of  Dr.  Priestly's 
followers,  eminent  men,  once  called  on  an 
aged  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
ask  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  After  a  little  consideration,  he  re- 
plied :  "  The  apostle  says,  We  preach  Christ 
crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block 
(because  they  expected  a  temporal  Messiah) 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness  (because  he  was 
crucified  as  a  malefactor)  but  unto  them 
which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  Now,  if  you  can  separate  the  power  of 
God  from  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  from 
God,  I  will  come  over  to  your  opinions." 
They  were  struck  dumb,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply. 

Truthfulness  is  a  corner-stone  in  character 
and  if  it  be  not  firmly  laid  in  youth,  there  will 
always  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  foundation. 


Selected. 

OUE  MASTER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITHER. 

Immortal  love,  forever  full, 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  sea ! 

Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came, 

And  comprehendeth  love. 

Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  and  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  away  ! 
Shine  out,  O  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray ! 

Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book, 

The  strife  of  tongues  forbear ; 
Why  forward  reach,  or  backward  look, 

For  love  that  clasps  like  air  ? 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 

To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down  : 
In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps, 

For  Him  no  depths  can  drown. 

No  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  grape, 

The  lineaments  restore 
Of  him  we  know  in  outward  shape 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 

He  cometh  not  a  king  to  reign  ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim  ; 
The  weary  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  for  him. 

Death  comes,  life  goes  ;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless : 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  silentness. 

The  letter  fails,  and  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes ; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Eternal  Love  remains. 

And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 

Or  earth  below  they  look, 
Who  know  with  John  his  smile  of  love, 

With  Peter  his  rebuke. 

In  joy  of  inward  peace,  or  sense 

Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
He  is  his  own  best  evidence, 

His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  or  mythic  lore, 

Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 

Of  the  oblivious  years  ; 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  he: 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Our  lips  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  his  name. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all ; 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 

We  test  our  lives  by  thine. 


Selected. 

"  LOVEST  THOU  ME." 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  I  hear  my  Saviour  say. 
Would  that  my  heart  had  power  to.answer,  "  Yea, 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  Lord,  in  heaven  above 
And  earth  beneath ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love." 
But  'tis  not  so ;  in  word,  in  deed,  in  thought, 
I  do  not,  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought. 
Thy  love  must  give  the  power,  thy  love  alone ; 
There's  nothing  worthy  of  thee  but  thine  own. 
Lord,  with  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me, 
Reflected  on  thyself,  I  would  love  thee. 

Montgomery> 


The  History  of  The  Peach. — The  following 
facts  relative  to  this  delicious  fruit  are  taken 
from  Fulton's  work  on  Peach  Culture.  "  The 
peach  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
its  botanical  name  refers  to  that  origin.  It  is 
known  to  have  flourished  in  both  Persia  and 
China  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  highly 
valued  in  both  countries.  It  has  often  been 
found  growing  spontaneously  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  several 
other  classical  writers,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  veneration  and  even  super- 
stition with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  I 
Asiatics.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  | 
but  its  congener,  the  almond,  is  mentioned 
several  times,  and  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ja- 
cob. And  we  find,  when  he  was  preparing 
his  present  for  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  com- 
manded his  sons  to  take  "myrrh,  nuts,  and 
almonds"  as  a  gift,  showing  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  then  held.  Again,  in  the  di- 
rections for  making  the  golden  candlestick, 
among  the  ornaments,  the  myrtle  and  almond 
are  mentioned  as  of  the  chief. 

The  peach,  like  civilization  itself,  traveled 
from  this  centre  westward  into  Europe,  and  I 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  Eoman  history  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  highly 
valued  by  the  patricians  of  Eome,  and  was 
cultivated  by  them  as  one  of  their  choicest 
luxuries.    It  is  still  a  standard  tree  in  Italy. 

It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  has  been  cultivated  there  as  an  exotic 
ever  since.  Her  cool,  moist  climate,  however, 
prevents  its  general  cultivation,  and  it  is  only 
grown  on  walls  or  under  glass,  and  the  fruit 
is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  tables  of  the 
aristocracy. 

Even  in  France,  where  the  climate  is  much 
milder,  it  is  not  always  reared  without  pro- 
tection, and  the  fruit  has  never  gone  in  to  gen- 
eral use,  but  is  a  delicacy  confined  to  the 
wealthy  alone,  the  cultivation  being  confined 
principally  to  gardens. 

In  China  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich,  and  has  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary size.  But  of  their  manner  of  propa- 
gation and  culture  but  little  is  known,  owing 
to  the  exclusive  policy  heretofore  pursued  by 
that  ancient  empire.  Now,  since  its  amelior- 
ation, among  the  many  other  benefits  hoped 
for,  a  more  accurate  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  peach  is  one.  The  Chinese  are  great 
gardeners,  and  much  affect  the  curious  in  hor- 
ticultural as  in  other  arts,  and  we  may  expect 
to  learn  much  that  is  interesting,  if  not  useful. 
We  know  already  that  they  produce  peaches 
of  very  large  size,  and  two,  at  least,  of  rare 
shape, — the  Chinese  Flat,  and  Crooked  Peach. 
With  this  beginning,  we  will  not  be  surprised 
at  still  more  curious  developments.  The  curi- 
osity, ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen will  soon  discover  whatever  may  be 
known. 

It  is  to  our  credit  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  produced  peaches 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  them  to  become 
a  common  marketable  commodity  ;  so  cheap 
that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  regale 
themselves  and  their  families  with  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  fruits  at  a 
very  small  expense,  and  with  every  prospect 
that  they  will  still  be  more  abundant  and 
cheap." 

Unity  of  purpose  brings  certainty  of  success. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mary  Capper. 
"As  rest  to  the  weary  traveller,  so  is  true 
ilence  to  the  deeply  exercised  mind." 

"  I  believe  some  of  us  are  tempted  to  think, 
hat  unless  we  appear  to  take  some  active 
iart  in  Truth's  service,  we  may  be  looked 
pon  by  others,  and  perhaps  by  ourselves,  as 
seless,  lifeless  members ;  but  far  otherwise 
s  my  judgment  at  this  time.  The  humble, 
iatient  traveller,  who  bears  the  burden  of  the 
rord,  until  the  right  time  comes  for  deliver- 
ance, (when  the  message  will  be  accompanied 
y  a  measure  of  power  and  authority,)  assur- 
jdly  works  essentially  for  the  general  good." 

"I  note  down,  as  a  watchword  for  myself, 
hat  I  am  this  day  made  sensible  that  there 
3  need  to  watch  ;  and  most  especially  in 
tines  of  favor,  for  here  is  danger  of  sliding 
lto  a  state  of  ease.  I  have  this  day  felt  the 
eproofs  of  instruction  in  my  own  mind,  for 
ot  being  sufficiently  guarded  in  my  conduct 
Ward  strangers.  There  is  a  propensity  in 
ome  natures  to  be  open  and  unreserved ;  but 
wish  to  be  thankful  for  the  gentle,  internal 
lonition,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  needful 
)  be  prudent,  especially  when  thus  engaged 
l  the  service  of  the  great  cause  of  Truth  ; 
Jp-en  innocent  cheerfulness,  if  not  strictly 
uarded,  may  lead  to  inconvenience." 
"  Some  tender  cautions  were  given,  with 
aspect  to  those  benevolent  associations,  in 
hich  members  of  our  Society  are  now  so 
anspicuous.  There  was  a  fear  in  some  minds, 
ven  while  they  rejoiced  in  the  spreading  of 
jnowledge,  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures 
jnd  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  lest  a  danger 
[light  secretly  lurk  in  the  pleasure  received 
k>m  eloquent  speeches,  and  flowing  language, 
t  the  public  meetings  of  these  associations  ; 
specially  lest  our  dear  friends  should  there- 
y  lose  their  relish  for  simplicity,  and  be  gra- 
ually  drawn  from  the  love  of  silent  waiting, 
'herein  they  may  know  Jesus  to  be  in  the 
lidst,  teaching  as  man  never  taught ;  and  by 
rhom  we  have  access  to  the  Father." 
"  While  many  are  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
arth,  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be  in- 
feased,  the  retired  humble  Christian  believ- 
who  finds  no  power  to  go  forth,  and  can 
nly  rejoice  with  trembling,  may  by  secret 
nd  sincere  prayer,  be  instrumental  in  the 
romotion  of  truth  and  righteousness." 
"  Humility  and  contrition  of  spirit  seem  the 
nly  safe  dwelling  place  while  we  are  clothed 
rith  these  poor  corruptible  bodies ;  and  we 
ball  find  that  there  is  great  need  of  patience 
nto  the  end  of  our  Christian  pilgrimage." — 
Mends'  Library. 

Indian  Gratitude.— Dr.  D  wight  in  his  travels 
New  England,  states,  that  soon  after  the 
unty  of  Litchfield  began  to  be  settled  by 
he  English,  a  strange  Indian  arrived  at  an 
n,  and  asked  the  hostess,  as  the  evening 
as  advancing,  to  provide  him  with  some  re- 
eshment;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
om  failure  in  hunting  he  had  nothing  to  pay, 
ut  promising  payment  whenever  he  succeed- 
d.    The  plea  was,  however,  in  vain ;  the 
lOstess  loaded  him  with  opprobious  epithets, 
,nd  declared  that  it  was  not  to  throw  away 
ler  earnings  on  such  creatures  as  himself,  that 
he  worked  so  hard.    But  as  the  Indian  was 
bout  to  retire,  a  man  who  sat  by  directed 
he  hostess  to  supply  his  wants  and  promised 
ier  full  remuneration. 
As  soon  as  the  Indian  had  finished  his  sup- 


per, he  thanked  his  benefactor  and  assured 
him  that  he  should  remember  his  kindness. 
The  friend  of  the  Indian  had  occasion,  some 
years  after,  to  go  into  the  wilderness  between 
Litchfield  and  Albany,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  an  Indian  scouting  party  and 
carried  to  Canada.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  tribe,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  captors  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  ;  but,  during  the  consultation, 
an  old  woman  demanded  that  he  should  be 
given  up  to  her,  that  she  might  adopt  him  for 
a  son  who  had  been  lost  in  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  given  up  to  her,  and  he  passed 
the  succeeding  winter  in  her  family. 

While,  in  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, he  was  at  work  alone  in  the  forest,  an 
unknown  Indian  came  and  asked  him  to  go 
to  a  place  he  pointed  out  on  a  given  day;  and 
to  this  he  agreed,  though  not  without  some 
apprehension  that  mischief  was  intended. 
Prom  some  cause  the  first  engagement  of  the 
Indian  was  not  kept,  but  he  repeated  his  visit, 
and  on  repairing  the  second  time  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  he  found  the  Indian  provided 
with  ammunition,  two  muskets  and  two  knap- 
sacks ;  he  was  ordered  to  take  one  of  each, 
and  he  followed  his  conductor  under  the  per- 
suasion that,  had  he  intended  him  injury  he 
might  have  despatched  him  at  once.  In  the 
day  time  they  shot  the  game  that  came  in 
their  way,  and  at  night  they  slept  by  the  fire 
they  had  kindled  ;  but  the  silence  of  the  In- 
dian, as  to  the  object  of  their  expedition,  was 
mysterious  and  profound.  After  many  days 
had  thus  passed,  they  came  one  morning  to 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  from  whence  they 
observed  a  number  of  houses  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  country.  The  Indian 
asked  his  companion  if  he  knew  the  ground, 
and  he  eagerly  said,  "  It  is  Litchfield."  His 
guide  then  recalled  the  scene  at  the  inn  some 
years  before,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  that  Indian  !  now  you  may 
go  home." 


and  a  person  will  not  spare  the  feelings  of 
even  those  he  prizes  most. 

It  is  not  the  way  of  happiness  to  be  always 
abounding  in  mirthfulness.  "  The  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness." 

All  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  melan- 
choly, despairing  man  who  came  to  a  great 
physician  for  a  remedy  for  his  mental  suffer- 
ing. 

"  Go  to  hear  Carlini,"  said  the  physician, 
"  He  will  make  you  laugh,  and  do  you  more 
good  than  any  medicine  of  mine." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  miserable  patient,  "  I  am 
Carlini !" 

The  poor  harlequin  could  convulse  all  Paris 
with  his  jests,  while  he  was  dying  of  mental 
despondency  himself.  What  a.  commentary 
oa  the  satisfying  character  of  such  food  for 
the  soul. 

Do  not  set  up  for  a  wit  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  what  makes  life  dearest,  unless 
you  can  afford  to  lose  your  own  finer  feelings, 
your  intellectual  advancement,  your  happi- 
ness, no  doubt,  for  this  world  or  the  next. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Pascal's,  that  "  to  have 
the  reputation  of  saying  good  things  was  a 
bad  character." — Country  Gentleman. 


Saying  "Good  Things." 

It  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  person  who 
has  said  "  a  good  thing"  which  was  appre- 
ciated in  society,  to  try  it  over  and  over  again. 
In  fact,  after  a  few  lucky  hits  of  this  sort,  he 
is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  a  wit,  and  value 
himself  highly  on  this  account.  He  will  make 
it  henceforth  a  study  to  raise  a  laugh  by  his 
sharp  remarks. 

But  the  character  of  a  wit  is  not  one  of  the 
"good  gifts,"  which  we  should  "earnestly 
covet."  Pleasantry  may  serve  very  well  for 
the  spice  of  conversation,  but  when  it  is  made 
the  substance  of  it,  it  is  neither  wholesome 
for  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer.  Nothing 
short  of  absolute  vice  destroys  the  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  the  mind  like  constant  jesting. 
It  degrades  all  the  moral  sentiments  also,  to 
make  every  occurrence  the  subject  of  mirth. 
It  soon  alienates  a  man  from  his  best  friends, 
for  the  habitual  jester  cannot  be  made  to  see 
the  indelicacy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unkind- 
ness  of  aiming  a  jest  at  the  weak  point  of  his 
friend.  He  seems  to  assume  that  it  will  not 
sting  because  he  does  it,  or  that  for  the  same 
reason  it  will  be  overlooked. 

No  one  likes  to  be  ridiculed  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  the  finer  the  sensibilities 
and  culture,  the  keener  will  the  dart  pene- 
trate. The  practice  of  using  such  weapons 
often,  soon  blunts  the  delicacy  of  perception, 


"  Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipa- 
thy to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature, 
that  no  principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in 
its  full  extent,  and  bring  it  to  its  complete 
maturity,  but  that  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  No  spirit  short  of  this  can  enable  us 
to  submit  our  understanding,  to  subdue  our 
will,  to  resign  our  independence,  to  renounce 
ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence 
of  God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson 
of  submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed  ;  a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dust.  If  ever,  in  the  true  servants  of  God, 
this  submission  is  sometimes  interrupted,  if 
we  too  naturally  recede  from  it,  if  we  too  re- 
lectantly  return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the 
remains  of  pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too 
slowly  discarded  even  from  the  renewed  na- 
ture. This  partial  conquest  of  the  stubborn 
will,  this  imperfect  resignation,  this  impeded 
obedience,  even  in  the  real  Christian,  is  an 
abiding  proof  that  we  want  further  humbling, 
a  mortifying  evidence  that  our  hearts  are  not 
yet  completely  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  our  principles. — Hannah  More. 

Honesty  of  the  Turks. — Keppel  relates,  in 
his  "Journey  across  the  Balkan,"  that,  in 
the  winter  of  1828,  a  Turkish  postman  was 
sent  to  some  distant  part  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  specie.  The  money,  in  such 
cases,  is  carried  in  bags  which  the  merchants 
call  "  groupes."  They  are  given  to  the  post- 
man, and  without  receiving  any  written  docu- 
ment as  proof  of  the  receipt.  This  man,  on 
returning  from  his  journey,  was  applied  to  by 
a  French  house  for  fifteen  thousand  piastres  ; 
a  sum  at  that  time  equal  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  He  made  no  attempt  to  evade  the 
demand,  but  immediately  said,  "  I  have  doubt- 
less lost  the  bag,  and  must  therefore  pay  you 
as  soon  as  I  can  raise  the  money."  After 
maturely  thinking  of  the  loss,  he  returned  by 
the  same  road,  quite  confident  that  if  any 
Mohammedan  should  find  the  money  it  would 
be  returned  to  him.  He  had  travelled  nearly 
the  whole  distance,  when  he  arrived,  in  a  very 
melancholy  mood,  at  a  small,  miserable  coffee 
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house,  where  he  remembered  to  have  stopped 
a  few  moments  on  his  way.  He  was  accosted 
at  the  door  by  the  keeper  of  the  house,  who 
called  out  to  him,  "  Hallo,  sheriff!  when  you 
were  here  last,  you  left  a  bag,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  contain  gold.  You  will  find  it  just 
where  you  placed  it."  The  postman  entered, 
and  discovered  the  identical  bag,  evidently 
untouched,  although  it  must  have  been  left 
exposed  to  the  grasp  of  the  numerous  chance 
customers  of  a  Turkish  cafe. 


Selected. 

Kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas. 

Amongst  the  many  wrongs  of  humanity 
calling  for  more  attention  than  they  receive, 
are  the  flagrant  proceedings  of  English  and 
European  traders  towards  the  natives  of  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Polynesian  seas.  Since  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  the  world 
at  large  has  practically  regarded  slavery  as 
a  thing  doomed  to  die  if  not  already  dead, 
about  which  no  further  trouble  need  betaken. 
It  is  true  the  vote  for  the  African  squadron 
is  still  annually  passed  by  Parliament,  and 
paragraphs  occasionally  appear  in  the  news- 
papers telling  of  the  capture  of  slave-dhows 
off  the  costs  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  true  that 
fearful  accounts  are  at  times  published  of 
some  tragedy  in  the  Coolie  traffic,  like  that 
of  the  burning  of  the  Dolores  Ugarte  with 
its  600  victims.  Put  these  are  looked  upon 
too  much  as  "  the  workings  of  the  sea  after  a 
storm,"  to  which  little  attention  need  be  paid. 
We  are  afraid  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend  know  that 
the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection 
Societies  have  for  years  been  asserting,  and 
showing  reasons  for  asserting,  that  what  is 
euphoniously  called  the  free  labour  immigra- 
tion of  natives  from  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea  to  Queensland  and  other  colonies,  is  be- 
coming, in  fact  has  already  become,  an  organ- 
ised traffic  in  which  many  of  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade  are  revived.  This  view  has 
from  time  to  time  been  supported  by  state- 
ments from  the  missionaries,  who  complain, 
not  only  that  direct  violence  is  done  to  the 
islanders,  but  that  untold  mischief  results 
from  these  acts,  in  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  natives  are  again  learning  to  regard  Eu- 
ropeans. Having  in  many  cases  relinquished 
the  treachery  of  barbarism,  they  are_now  fall- 
ing back  upon  it  for  protection  against  the 
treachery  of  civilization. 

To  those  who  hesitate  from  any  cause  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  cruelties 
practised,  and  the  great  danger  which  is  in- 
volved in  them  to  the  morality  and  true  pro- 
gress of  our  colonies,  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Palmer  must  have  great  weight. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  complaints 
which  had  at  last  penetrated,  through  surroun- 
ding officialism,  to  headquaters,  that  Captain 
Palmer,  in  command  of  her  majesty's  ship 
Rosario,  was  ordered  in  the  spring  of  1869  to 
sail  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  alleged  malpractices.  His  ac- 
count of  the  cruise,  and  its  results,  shows  the 
writer  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman  as  well  as 
a  thorough  sailor.  There  is  no  make-up  a- 
bout  the  book;  it  is  scarcely  less  valuable  for 
its  evident  straightforwardness  and  simplicity, 
than  for  the  interesting  statements  it  con- 
tains. The  Rosario  first  touched  at  the  French 
island  of  New  Caledonia,  where  the  Governor 
took  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  offi- 


cers the  expostulations  formerly  addressed 
to  his  countrymen  by  the  English  on  the  evils 
of  the  Coolie  traffic.  The  French  employ 
native  labor,  but  guard  carefully  against  the 
abuse  of  it. 

Captain  Palmer  next  sailed  to  Aneitum,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion. Here  the  natives  knew  too  much  for 
the  traders,  who  no  longer  find  it  worth  while 
to  call ;  but  from  several  of  the  adjacent  islands 
men  had  been  stolen,  and  the  way  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  almost  blocked  up  in  conse- 
quence. 

At  all  the  islands  visited,  the  missionaries, 
chiefs,  and  natives  were  found  very  ready  with 
their  complaints,  and  evidence  of  the  violent 
capture  of  natives  was  abundant.  In  some 
cases  it  was  acknowledged  islanders  had  gone 
on  board  the  traders'  vessels  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  on  the  false  understanding  that 
th  eir  absence  was  to  be  for  one  yam  season 
only.  How  far  this  was  carried  out  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Erromanga, 
whence  several  batches  had  been  so  taken, 
some  by  force,  and  some  by  fraud,  not  a  single 
native  has  ever  returned.  The  forcible  seiz- 
ures had  generally  been  accomplished  by 
enticing  the  islanders  to  the  ship  under  the 
pretence  of  making  purchases,  and  then  sink- 
ing the  canoes  and  flinging  their  unhappy 
owners  down  the  hatchways.  Numbers  of 
instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 

Captain  Palmer  afterwards  sailed  to  Fiji, 
which  shares  with  Queensland  the  results  of 
this  piratical  trade.  Fiji  is  a  place  under  no 
settled  government,  where  every  man  seems 
to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
head  planters,  however,  thought  it  desirable 
to  clear  themselves  from  the  "  malicious"  re- 
ports spread  abroad,  and  drew  up  a  memorial 
repudiating  the  charges  brought  against  them ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  public  meeting  to  the 
same  effect.  Unfortunately  the  roughs  did 
not  understand  the  importance  of  observing 
an  outward  decorum,  and  one  individual 
moved  that  "  This  'ere  meeting  do  adjourn 
for  a  drink."  At  that  very  time  the  consul 
complained  that  two  vessels  were  away  after 
natives  without  a  license. 

A  third  vessel  arrived  during  Captain  Pal- 
mer's stay  at  Fiji,  and  its  history  forms  the 
most  instructive  part  of  this  informing  volume. 

The  Daphne  was  a  small  schooner,  first  in- 
spected and  then  licensed  by  the  Queensland 
Government,  to  procure  fifty  natives  for  three 
of  the  settlers  in  that  colony.  She  was  "  forty 
eight  tons  register,  fitted  up  precisely  like  an 
African  slaver,  minus  the  irons,  with  100  na- 
tives on  board,"  who  had  been  bi-ought  a 
twenty-one  days'  voyage  from  the  New  He- 
brides. (It  was  afterwards  found  there  had 
been  120  persons  on  board.)  "  They  were 
stark  naked,  and  had  not  even  a  mat  to  lie 
upon ;  the  shelves  werejust  the  same  as  might 
be  knocked  up  for  a  lot  of  pigs — no  bunks  or 
partitions  of  any  sort."  No  interpreter  was 
on  board,  and  the  ship's  papers  were  in- 
correct and  contradictory.  Captain  Palmer 
therefore  determined  to  seize  the  ship  on  a 
charge  of  promoting  the  slave-trade.  The 
price  of  "  niggers"  had  just  gone  up  to  £6  per 
head,  and  the  owners  were  filled  with  emo- 
tion at  a  charge  of  slavetrading  being  brought 
against  them.  One  man  who  had  offered  to 
take  the  whole  lot  was  moved  to  tears  at  the 
idea  of  the  natives  being  sent  back,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  beach  was  one  of  general  indig- 
nation.   Nevertheless  a  prize  crew  was  put 


on  board  the  Daphne,  and  both  vessels  saih 
to  Sydney  to  try  the  fortunes  of  law. 

We  do  not  think  the  account  of  the  leg 
proceedings  which  followed,  can  be  read  wit 
out  a  strong  sense  of  indignation.  The  Col 
nial  Government  showed  great  reluctance 
prosecuting,  and  the  influence  of  the  persoi 
interested  in  the  plantations  was  evident 
very  powerful.  While  waiting  in  expectatu 
of  "  overwhelming  evidence  that  should  co 
vince  the  most  sceptical,"  Captain  Palmer  r 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  crown  solicitor,  r 
minding  him  that  even  if  an  interpreter  w: 
found,  "  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  th; 
any  of  the  men  themselves  (the  native 
would  prove  competent  to  take  an  oath."  1 
a  friendly  consul  observed,  "  they  were  m 
qualified  to  perjure  themselves,  like  Chrii 
tians."  The  chief  justice  laid  down  that 
would  not  be  enough  to  show  that  artifice  ( 
falsehood  had  been  used  to  induce  the  nativ< 
to  enter  into  the  contract ;  nor  could  the  m 
rality  of  the  proceeding  be  taken  into  cone 
deration.  The  Daphne  was  therefore  di 
charged,  and  Captain  Palmer  was  left  liab 
for  the  costs,  amounting  to  £^79.  The  ou 
ray  of  light  in  the  whole  transaction  is,  thj 
the  home  government  refunded  these  expei 
ses,  and  gave  Captain  Palmer  his-  promotioi 

This  apparently  fruitless  voyage  will  nc 
be  in  vain  if  it  calls  attention  to  the  imperii 
tive  necessity  of  adapting  the  laws  to  suit  th 
present  moral  evasions  of  them.  The  pn 
tence  of  a  contract  with  natives  whose  stati 
ment  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  is  transpi 
rent,  and  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  hv* 
is  necessary. — London  Friend. 


li 


Selected, 

"  Bear  one  another's  burdens.  "  There  isn 
abating  the  claim,  and  no  limit  to  the  applies 
tion,  of  this  law,  while  we  linger  in  the  flesl 
We  need  ever  to  carry  these  words  before  eL. 
as  we  meet  in  ten  thousand  forms  the  sorrowi|,„ 
weaknesses,  and  errors  of  our  brethren.  S 
long  as  there  is  an  imperfection  in  any  membe 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  there  will  be  a  burde 
for  every  member  to  bear,  from  the  bearing  < 
which  there  is  no  legitimate  escape.  I  try  i 
vain  to  find  something  with  which  fitly  to  il- 
lustrate a  church  in  which  every  soul  is  ob« 
dient  to  this  injunction.  I  think  of  the  oat 
with  every  particle,  every  fibre  fitting  itae 
to  every  other  fibre,  and  all  together  flingin: 
back  the  fiercest  blast.  I  think  of  the  seve; 
sister,  but  very  different,  colors,  cheerfull; 
supplying  each  other's  deficiencies,  and  b; 
their  mutual  help  producing  the  beautifu 
rainbow.  But  all  illustration  fails.  There  i 
nothing  in  nature  equal  to  the  task.  Th 
beauty  of  such  exhibition  of  divine  love  i] 
man  is  too  far  superior  to  all  other  beauties  t' 
be  fairly  set  forth  by  any  of  them. 
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A  Great  Calamity. — One  of  the  greatest  cal 
amities  the  coal  mining  industry  has  ever  bus 
tained, — through  fortunately  attended  wit) 
no  loss  of  life, — was  the  destruction  of  th 
pit  of  Maries,  in  France.  One  day  in  April 
1866,  some  defects  were  noticed  in  the  wood 
tubing  with  which  the  shaft  was  lined.  Tb 
three  hundred  workmen  were  ordered  # 
leave  the  mine  at  once.  Resolute  men  wen 
down  to  repair  the  displaced  joints,  but  th 
result  was  only  to  create  fresh  breaks.  With 
in  two  days,  while  attempts  at  repair  wer 
still  being  made,  the  planks  gave  way,  one 
one,  and  the  water  was  heard  to  rush  impel  ¥ 
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usly  into  the  mine,  which  was  750  feet  deep, 
a  experienced  engineer  resolved  to  investi- 
t,te  the  state  of  things.  Believing  he  was 
ing  to  certain  death,  he  bade  his  friends 
jrewell,  saying,  "I  go  where  duty  calls  me. " 

descended  with  one  companion.  The 
tips  soon  went  out,  and  only  by  the  un- 
laljjrtain  glimmer  of  the  oscillating  lantern 
Jo  |iich  hung  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub  in 
rich  they  descended,  did  they  perceive  an 
ormous  opening  in  the  lining  of  the  shaft, 
irlrough  which  the  water  rushed  in  torrents. 

'  et  us  go  up,  again, "  exclaimed  the  brave 
tiJJgineer,  whose  hair  turned  white  in  this  per- 
us  descent,  "  the  enemy  is  master  of  the 
uation,  all  hope  of  saving  these  workings  is 
Ck|t."     Only  a  few  hours,  and  the  falling  tor- 
its  extended  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft ; 
rreat  crater,  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
sned  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  engines, 
Abiding,  and  buildings,  fell  into  it;  the 
coi  rand  shook,  and  the  timbering  of  the  shaft 
7e  out  sparks  under  the  friction  developed, 
is  important  mine  had  been  in  existence  ten 
irs.    Day  and  night,  those  to  whom  the 
e  of  it  was  intrusted  had  caused  the  work 
go  on,  and  they  had  successfully  overcome 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  water.  Yet 
whole  was  lost  in  two  days;  and  it  was 
y  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God  that 
i'ttjs  catastrophe  did  not  suddenly  overtake 
three  hundred  miners  at  their  work,  and 
ve  them  no  escape  from  a  watery  grave.— 
ristian  Weekly. 


eli 

Ln  Exemplary  Sister. — A  short  time  since,  a 
f  Pastor  arose  in  his  pulpit,  and  made  sub- 
ntially  the  following  statement 
;  Brethren  and  Sisters: — I  have  often  won- 
ed,  as  you  also  probably  have,  why  a  sin- 
colored  sister  should  choose  to  remain  in 
•  body,  when  there  are  several  Churches  of 
|  own  color  in  our  immediate  vicinity ;  but 
no.  now  able  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactori 
in  my  own  mind.  She  was  obliged,  a  few 
nths  since,  to  go  into  the  country  to  seek 
ployment.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter 
m  her,  containing  her  quarterly  contribu 
uj  i  to  "  [naming  a  local  missionary  work  in 
i0  ieh  the  Church  bore  a  part].  "Her  income 
,]  rat  two  dollars  per  week,  yet  she  sent  me 
ee  dollars, — more  than  one-tenth  of  it, — • 
this  one  object,  which  I  believe  is  more, 
proportion  to  her  ability,  than  the  contri- 
tion of  any  other  member.  The  Lord  evi- 
ltly  wills  that  she  remain  with  us,  as  an  ex 

pie  of  true  Christian  benevolence, 
ere  11 1 


)r.  L.  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the 
ig's  Bench  Prison  ;  while  his  fortune,  on 
ount  of  a  law  suit,  was  unjustly  withheld 
m  him.  During  this  distress  he  was  obliged 
tell  his  negro  servant,  that  however  pain- 
to  his  feelings,  they  must  part;  his  diffi- 
ties  being  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to 
ivide  for  him  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
,    ;ro,  well  known  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
tjj  the  name  of  Bob,  replied,  "  No,  master,  we 
j  1  never  part.    Many  a  year  have  you  kept 
;  and  now  I  will  keep  you."  Accordingly 
b  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  laborer ;  and 
the  end  of  every  week,  faithfully  brought 
earnings  to  his  master.    These  proved 
ficient  for  the  support  of  them  both,  until, 
law  suit  being  ended,  Dr.  L.  became  pos- 
3ed  of  a  large  fortune.    He  settled  a  hand- 
ae  sum  on  his  faithful  servant. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  recollect, 
that  some  time  since  two  chiefs  of  the  Kiowa 
tribe  of  Indians  were  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  white  men,  and  having  been  taken, 
were  sent,  from  the  central  Superintendency, 
into  Texas,  where  the  crime  was  said  to  have 
been  committed,  to  be  tried  by  the  criminal 
court.  Having  been  convicted,  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  their  execution. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  by  a  committee  of 
the  joint  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
Affairs,  this  subject,  with  others,  is  thus  al- 
luded to. 

"  We  were  also  requested  to  intercede  with 
thee  for  such  intervention  on  thy  part  as  may 
be  right  and  lawful,  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death  recently  passed  upon 
the  Kiowa  chiefs,  Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  by 
a  court  of  the  State  of  Texas.  We  are  prompt- 
ed to  this  by  the  antecedent  history  of  the 
race;  by  our  opposition  to  the  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life,  and  by  a  conviction  that  the  reten- 
tion of  said  chiefs  as  prisoners  will  be  far  more 
effectual  in  securing  the  real  objects  of  punish- 
ment than  will  their  execution. 

"  We  apprehend  that  if  they  are  executed, 
the  Kiowas  will  be  very  likely  to  retaliate, 
and  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be 
the  sufferers.  We  regard  the  delivery  of  said 
chiefs  to  the  authorities  of  Texas,  instead  of 
their  retention  as  prisoners  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  very  questionable  propriety,  and 
therefore  feel  the  more  willing  to  press  the 
subject  upon  thy  most  serious  attention. 

"  We  were  furthermore  requested  to  call 
thy  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  number 
of  settlers,  perhaps  not  less  than  a  thousand, 
have  entered  upon  the  lands  within  the  In- 
dian Territory,  west  of  the  present  location 
of  the  Osages,  and  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  It  seems  to  us  very  important  that 
the  treaty  stipulations  of  our  government  in 
relation  to  the  exclusion  of  white  settlers  from 
the  Indian  Territory,  should  be  faithfully  ob- 
served. Indeed  we  feel  that  the  success  of 
the  humane  Indian  policy  so  happily  inaugu- 
rated by  thyself,  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  promptness  with  which  our 
government  interferes  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  unauthorized  white  settlers  upon  lands 
that  are  sacredly  pledged  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  Indians." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Notwithstanding  the  age  to  which  our  Jour- 
nal has  attained,  we  enter  another  year  of 
editorial  duty  with  undiminished  feeling  of 
the  responsibility  attached  to  our  position, 
and  with  the  same  sense  as  heretofore,  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  path  before  us  con- 
tinues to  be  environed. 

We  have  never  aimed  at  pleasing  every 
body,  nor  expected  to  satisfy  at  all  times,  or 
in  all  things,  the  various  tastes  and  the  con- 
trariety of  opinions  entertained  by  the  numer- 
ous readers  of  our  pages.  But  we  can  say  in 
entire  honesty,  that  the  endeavor  has  been 
conscientiously  maintained  to  present  the 
truth  to  our  readers  with  strict  impartiality, 
and  while  discharging  the  obligation  to  ex- 


pose and  controvert  what  we  believe  to  be 
wrong  and  hurtful,  we  have  aimed  to  do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  goodwill  to  all. 

We  desire  to  maintain  the  character  of 
"  The  Friend"  in  accordance  with  its  original 
design ;  to  keep  it  subservient  to  the  support 
and  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel  as  set  forth  by  Robert 
Barclay  and  other  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends;  as  the  Society  has 
held  them  since  its  rise,  and  as  its  faithful 
members  still  hold  them.  Though  many  are 
adopting  some  of  the  views  of  other  profes- 
sors instead  of  these  doctrines,  and  many  dis- 
regarding and  letting  fall  some  of  the  testi- 
monies Friends  have  ever  held  dear,  yet  we 
are  confident  that  being  in  accordance  with 
the  immutable  truth,  and  sanctioned  by  Divine 
Wisdom,  they  will  finally  prevail  over  all  op- 
position. 

In  this  day  of  shaking,  though  of  seeming 
religious  activity  among  the  members  in  our 
religious  Society,  when  the  foundation  of 
every  one  who  is  taking  part  in  things  be- 
longing to  religion,  is  made  more  or  less  ap- 
parent, there  must  necessarily  be  trials  hard 
to  bear,  and  difficulties  that  will  perplex;  but 
if  faith  and  heavenly  charity  are  cherished  as 
they  should  be,  those  who  continue  through 
all  to  adhere  to  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  practices  which  Friends 
were  raised  up  to  exemplify  before  the  world, 
will  be  preserved  and  upheld  by  the  invisible 
arm  of  almighty  power,  and  the  day  will  again 
come  when  the  Lord  will  give  the  word,  and 
great  will  be  the  company  of  those  who  will 
publish  it. 

This  is  our  belief  and  the  ground  of  our 
hope,  and  with  christian  love  for  all,  and  un- 
kind feelings  towards  none,  it  is  the  desire, 
and  will  be  the  effort  of  "  The  Contributors 
to  the  Friend,"  to  do  nothing  that  may  retard 
the  coming  of  that  day,  but  to  throw  in  their 
mite  towards  hastening  its  arrival. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  most  recent  dispatches  from  Persia 
conclusively  contradict  the  recent  palliative  statements 
of  the  Persian  Minister  in  London.  The  Persian  gov- 
ernment is  interrested  in  underrating  the  consequences 
of  the  famine,  since  they  have  been  in  great  measure 
the  result  of  its  own  oppressive  maladministration. 

Throughout  the  rice  growing  provinces  there  had 
been  a  complete  failure  of  the  crop  owing  to  the  drought. 
Large  and  formerly  populous  districts  are  now  without 
inhabitants.  Disease,  as  is  usually  the  case,  followed 
famine,  and  the  inhabitants  were  suffering  fearfully 
from  cholera,  fever  and  small  pox.  The  cattle  plague 
is  raging  also  in  the  districts  where  any  cattle  are  still 
left  to  be  preyed  upon.  In  Ispahan  27,000  persons  had 
already  died,  and  the  mortality  was  undiminished.  In 
Mazanderan  and  other  places  where  the  famine  first 
assumed  alarming  proportions,  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  has  been  far  greater  than  at  Ispahan. 

In  the  French  Assembly  on  the  19th,  the  committee 
on  the  army  bill  made  a  report,  recommending  its  pass- 
age. The  bill,  as  returned  to  the  House,  makes  mili- 
tary service  compulsory ;  allows  no  one  the  right  to 
procure  a  substitute  ;  prohibits  soldiers  from  voting  in 
political  elections,  and  dissolves  the  National  Guard 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Assembly  will  remain  at  Ver- 
sailles. A  certain  number  of  government  officers,  how- 
ever, will  be  removed  to  Paris. 

The  German  forces,  on  the  19th,  were  withdrawing 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortifications  north  and 
east  of  Paris. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Paris  last  week  was  828, 
including  one  from  cholera. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  gone  to  Ger- 
many for  an  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck  relative 
to  the  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German 
troops.    The  French  journals  continue  to  report  out- 
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rages  committed  by  the  Germans  in  France.  Difficul- 
ties have  arisen  at  Berlin  in  respect  to  the  evacuation 
of  four  departments  of  France  still  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  French  government  has  in  consequence 
refused  to  admit  Alsatian  produce  to  French  markets, 
until  after  the  German  troops  leave  the  soil  of  France. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says:  "If  the  French  offers  to 
make  early  payment  of  the  indemnity  are  fulfilled,  and 
there  be  no  untoward  disturbance  of  peaceful  relations, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces  from  French  ter- 
ritory will  soon  commence. 

The  cholera  continues  its  ravages  at  Konigsberg,  and 
is  gradually  extending  to  other  places.  At  Suwalki, 
Poland,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  there  had  been  443 
cases,  up  to  the  17th  inst.,  83  of  which  terminated  in 
death. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on  the  18th,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Viscount  Halifax  defended,  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner,  the  measures  pressed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  especially 
those  providing  for  the  use  of  the  ballot  at  elections, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  army. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  government  has  been 
severely  assailed  for  the  use  it  has  made  of  the  royal 
prerogative  on  the  purchase  question,  one  member  de- 
claring that  the  continuance  of  the  purchase  system  was 
to  be  preferred  to  its  abolition  by  such  an  abuse  of  the 
prerogative.  The  Attorney  General  defended  the  ap- 
plication of  the  royal  prerogative  in  this  case,  but  added 
that  the  Q,ueen  had  practically  announced  her  resolu- 
tion never  again  to  interfere.  Gladstone  declined  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  unfinished  business  before  the  House. 

Heavy  thunder  storms  have  caused  much  damage  to 
the  crops  in  the  west  of  England. 

Queen  Victoria  has  gone  to  her  favorite  residence  at 
Balmoral,  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  crops  are  all  excellent.  The  herring 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful, and  the  fact  has  caused  great  rejoicing  among 
the  poor. 

King  Victor  Emanuel  has  appointed  General  Men- 
enabrea  arbitrator,  on  the  part  of  Italy,  in  the  case  of 
the  Alabama  claims.  The  Arno  river  has  been  swelled 
to  a  flood  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  Appenines,  and 
has  caused  great  destruction  to  the  crops,  &c,  by  its 
overflow. 

Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Minister,  publishes  a  re- 
port of  what  passed  between  him  and  the  Evangelical 
deputation,  at  their  late  interview.  He  says,  having 
heard  them,  he  replied  that  their  mission  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Russia ;  that  he  could  permit  no  foreign  intervention 
whatever,  and  that  the  Russian  government  could  not 
tolerate  a  shadow  of  intervention,  from  whatever  side 
it  came.  He  first  accepted  the  address  of  the  American 
delegation  to  hand  to  the  Emperor,  but  afterwards  re- 
quested them  to  withdraw  it,  which  they  did. 

The  Spanish  government  have,  at  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  French  Cabinet,  consented  to  Lhe  extradition 
of  the  Communists  found  on  Spanish  soil.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune  has  been  arrested  and  delivered 
up  to  the  French  authorities. 

A  committee  of  the  International  Society  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  Zorilla,  des- 
cribing the  character,  extent  and  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  denounces  the  existing  order  of  things 
as  false  and  hollow,  being  maintained  only  through 
brute  force.  The  letter  avows  the  hostility  of  the  so- 
ciety to  the  government,  yet  complains  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  its  members  by  the  authorities. 

A  heavy  typhoon  at  Kaba,  Japan,  on  the  4th  ult., 
caused  the  loss  of  400  lives.  Several  vessels  were  also 
wrecked,  including  the  Pride  of  the  Thames. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  royal 
commission  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  adjourned  to  11th 
mo.  7th  next.  The  Queen's  address,  read  on  the  occa- 
sion, contained  but  little  of  importance.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  results  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  address 
states  that  Canada  will  be  advised  to  assent  to  the  rati- 
fication. Objection  is  made  to  the  changes  in  commer- 
cial intercourse  desired  by  France. 

It  is  stated  that  the  potato  blight  has  developed  to 
an  alarming  extent  in  Ireland,  giving  rise  to  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  crop. 

London,  8th  mo.  21st. — Consols,  93|.  U.  S.  bonds, 
1865,  93 ;  ten-forties,  90J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8}  a  9d. ;  Orleans,  9J  a 
9\d. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  360.  There  were  47 
deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  2  of  cholera  morbus,  and  1 
of  cholera,  of  consumption  42,  old  age  17. 


The  international  postal  money  order  system,  which 
goes  into  effect  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  in  the  10th  mo.  next,  will,  it  is  probable, 
ultimately  include  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

The  ship  canal  through  the  St.  Clair  flats,  above 
Detroit,  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  in  use.  It  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  between  300  and  400  feet 
wide.  It  was  three  years  in  construction  and  cost 
$428,000. 

An  arrangement  has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of 
Tenth  mo.  next,  which  reduces  the  rate  of  international 
postage  for  pre-paid  letters  exchanged  between  the  two 
nations,  to  seven  cents  for  each  letter  of  half  ounce  or 
under.    The  reduction  applies  to  letters  only. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  last  revision  of  the  tables  in  the  Census  Office,  is 
38,549,987,  an  increase  of  7,106,676  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  112f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  119;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  114J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  114^-.  Superfine  flour,  $4.95  a  $5.30  ; 
finer  brands,  $5.40  a  $8.40.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.37  a  $1.39;  red  western,  $1.40  a  $1.44;  amber  do., 
$1.45  a  $1.50  ;  white  Genesee,  $1.55.  Iowa  barley,  75 
cts.  New  Ohio  oats,  47  a  50  cts. ;  Jersey,  37  a  40  cts. 
Rye,  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  70  cts. ;  southern  white,  87 
cts.;  western  mixed,  67 J  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
18J  a  19  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine 
flour,  $4.75  a  $5  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.25.  New 
western  red  wheat,  $1.32  a  $1.37  ;  amber,  $1.40  a  $1.45. 
Rye,  70  cts.  Yellow  corn,  70  cts. ;  western  mixed,  68 
cts.  Western  oats,  41  a  46  cts.  Lai-d,  9J  a  9|  cts. 
Timothy  seed,  $3.25  a  $3.50.  Flax-seed,  $1.95.  The 
receipts  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  were 
2390  head.  Choice  sold  at  7  a  7J  cts.;  fair  to  good,  5J 
a  6J  cts.  and  common  3}  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  The 
receipts  of  sheep  were  about  20,000  head,  and  the 
sales  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sold  at  7|-  a  7| 
cts.  per  lb.  for  corn  fed.  Si.  Louis. — Superfine  flour, 
$3.80  a  $4 ;  family,  $4.25  a  3f4.50.  Extra  winter,  $4,70 
a  $5.10.  No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.26  a  $1.27.  Mixed 
corn,  41  a  41 J  cts.  Oats,  33  a  33|-  cts.  Barley,  74  a  78 
cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.13 ;  No.  1 
$1.15J.  No.  2  oats,  30J  cts.  No.  2  corn,  46£  cts.  No. 
2  rye,  58  cts.  No.  2  barley,  63J  cts.  Chicago— No.  2 
spring  wheat,  $1.12  a  $1.1.4.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  46  J  cts. 
No.  2  oats,  30J  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.40  a 
$5.60.  Red  wheat,  $1.12  a  $1.16.  Corn,  51  a  52  cts. 
Oats,  30  a  38  cts.    Lard,  8|  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J ames  Scarlet,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from 
William  Bettles,  111.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Isaac  Hall,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Jacob  Roberts,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Daniel  Green,  Io.,  per  Jos.  Hall,  Agent,  $2,  to  No.  26, 
vol.  45 ;  from  J  os.  Warrington,  M.  D.,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol. 
45;  from  Sarah  Leeds,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Benj'n 
W.  Passmore,  Agent,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Rebecca 
Larkin,  Sarah  Larkin,  Caleb  E.  Thomas,  Harvey 
Thomas,  Rebecca  Trimble,  and  Rachel  Hill,  $2  each, 
vol.  45,  and  for  Amanda  Gallemore,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Maria  Pusey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Sarah  Greene, 
R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Elizabeth  J.  Richards,  City, 
$2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Alfred  King,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol. 
45,  and  for  Geo.  Baker,  Samuel  Simkin,  Francis  Armi- 
stead,  Gilbert  Weaver,  Abiel  Gardner,  Susan  King,  and 
Earl  Hallock,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Benj'n  Sheppard, 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Rachel  M.  Thorp  and  William 
Thorp,  City,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
Pa.,  *2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Charles  S.  Folwell,  Citv,  $2,  vol. 
45;  from  Sarah  North,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.;45 ;  from  Elizabeth 
M.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Joel  Harlan,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  45  ;  from  Hannah  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from 
Caleb  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Henry  R.  Post, 
L.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Lydia  G.  Allen,  Geo.  B.  Allen, 
and  Nathan  Garrett,  Pa.,  Rowland  J.  Dutton,  N.  J.,  J. 
G.  Allen,  M.  D.,  and  Richard  J.  Allen,  City,  $2  each, 
vol.  45 ;  from  Richard  E.  Ely,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Gilbert  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Lucy  Cope,  $2, 
vol.  45  ;  from  Lydia  A.  Hendrickson,  N.  J.,  *2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Wm.  A.  Robinson,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Sam'l 
P.  Leeds,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Stephen  H.  Foster, 
111.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Amos  Lee,  Pa.,  per  Jesse  Hall, 
P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Isaac  Yarnall,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45, 
and  for  William  Webster,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Charles  L. 
Willits,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Charles  Cooper,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Isaac  Fiske,  M.  D.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Jacob  Edge,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day' morning  will  not 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Secoi  j 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.    Friends  who  I 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  ill 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Shai  I 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Ch  IB 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasui  I 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORE 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  assistant  teachers  are  wanted  for  tb 
schools,  to  open  about  the  first  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Giffbrd,  No.  28  North  Third  St.  I 

Richard  J.  Allen,  No.  614  Wood  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.  | 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of- the  Committee  on  Instri] 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Seventh-d 
morning,  the  26th  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk 

Eighth  mo.  15th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Monti 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  re-open  after  the  sumn 
vacation  on  Second-day,  9th  mo.  4th,  1871.  The  Bo;' 
School,  on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  t| 
care  of  Zebedee  Haines  as  Principal.  The  Girls'  Schoi 
on  Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  carej 
Margaret  Lightfoot.  There  are  also  two  Prima 
Schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  those  childly 
who  are  too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools :  one 
which  is  held  in  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Six; 
and  Noble  streets,  and  the  other  in  the  Boys'  Scho 
building  on  Cherry  St. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  j 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  invited  to  these  schoc 
In  the  principal  ones  the  children  may  acquire  a  libel 
education  embracing  a  considerable  variety  of  the  ut 
ful  branches  of  study,  at  a  moderate  cost ;  and  in  4 
primary  schools  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  th( 
of  a  more  elementary  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  the  admission 
children  should  be  made  early  in  the  session,  and  tli 
parents  returning  children  to  the  schools  should  se 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Bo; 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  at  f 
open.'ng  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleven 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  count; 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tsf 
charge  ox  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cC' 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  PJ 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelph 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do.  J 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  . 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 

ington,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  24th  of  Sixth  month,  18' 
Jesse  Cope,  a  member  of  Providence  Particular  Me 
ing,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    Being  of  a  meek  a 
humble  spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  his  sufferir 
with  great  patience  and  resignation.    Near  his  close  I 
requested  his  family  to  give  him  up  freely,  and  to  prl 
for  him  a  poor  departing  creature,  saying,  "  Thy  wl 
be  done,  Oh  Lord !"    His  mind  was  preserved  cal 
and  clear  to  the  last.    His  removal  is  deeply  felt 
his  family  and  friends ;  yet  he  has  left  them  the  cc 
soling  assurance  that  their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  in  West  Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  13 

of  Eighth  month,  1871;  Camilla  Embree,  widow 
the  late  John  Embree,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age 
member  of  Bradford  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetii 
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For  "  The  Friand." 

Hot  Springs  of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  account  of  a  journey  made  by  Her- 
bert Meade,  in  1862  and  1863,  to  Lake  Tatipo 
in  the  interior  of  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  are  preserved  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  hot  springs  and  other  signs  of 
volcanic  disturbance,  which  are  spread  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  country. 

Ohinerautu,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Eotorua,  is  "  built  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
hot  springs,  which  surround  what  is  con- 
sidered by  one  who  has  seen  also  those  of 
Iceland,  the  largest  geysers  in  the  world,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  hot  springs;  so  that, 
except  during  a  strong  southerly  breeze,  the 
inhabitants  live  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  steam. 

"  The  Maories  [natives]  aver,  however,  that 
this  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  unhealthy 
for  human  beings,  though  it  drives  away  all 
mosquitoes,  sandflies,  and  vermin;  whilst  the 
warm  and  highly-mineral  baths,  which  are 
close  at  hand,  in  every  direction,  are  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  cutaneous  and  many  other 
diseases. 

"The  whole  village  is  built  t>n  a  thin  crust 
\>f  rock  and  soil,  rooting  over  one  vast  boiler. 
Hot  springs  hiss  and  seethe  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  some  spouting  upwards  and  boiling  with 
the  greatest  furv,  others  merely  at  an  agree- 
able warmth.  From  every  crack  and  crevice 
spurt  forth  jets  of  steam  or  hot  air,  and  the 
open  bay  of  the  lake  itself  is  studded  far  and 
near  with  boiling  springs  and  bubbling  steam- 
jets.  So  thin  is  the  crust  on  which  these  men 
have  built  their  little  town  and  lived  for  gen- 
erations, that  in  most  places,  after  merely 
thrusting  a  walking-stick  into  the  ground  be- 
neath our  feet,  steam  instantly  followed  its 
withdrawal. 

''Nature  is  here  the  public  cook.  Food  is 
boiled  by  being  hung  in  a  flaxen  basket  in  one 
of  the  countless  boiling  pools;  nature  also 
finding  salt.  Stewing  and  baking  are  per- 
formed by  simply  scraping  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  earth,  wherein  to  place  the  pot,  and  cover- 
ing it  up  again,  to  keep  the  steam  in ;  or  by 
burying  the  food  between  layers  of  fern  and 
earth  in  one  of  the  hot-air  passages.  The  great 
intermittent  and  annual  geyser,  '  Waikite,' 
bursts  out  of  the  midst  of  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  bay,  which  nearly  divides  the  town. 
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"In  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  set- 
tlement, stone  flags  have  been  laid  down, 
which  receive  and  retain  the  heat  of  the 
ground  in  which  they  are  sunk.  This  is  the 
favorite  lounge  ;  and  here  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  but  especially  when  the  shades  of  even- 
ing are  closing  round,  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  Ohinemutu  may  be  seen  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  luxuriously  reclining  on  the  warm 
stones. 

"Before  turning  in  for  the  night  we  went 
down  to  bathe  in  the  warm  lake,  piloted  by 
a  native  with  a  light;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  about  here  in  the  dark,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  deep,  boiling  pools,  and 
places  where  the  apparently  firm  crust  will 
not  bear  a  man's  weight. 

"  Indeed,  not  long  ago  three  unhappy  peo- 
ple actually  fell  into  one  of  these  boiling  cal- 
drons, and  were  cooked  in  a  trice.  Stray 
horses  frequently  meet  with  the  same  horrible 
fate. 

"  On  exploring  some  of  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  lake  we  found  many  more  hot  springs 
of  different  sorts,  with  sulphur  in  great  quan- 
tity and  purity.  Whilst  walking  on  what 
seemed  to  be  hard,  dry,  firm  ground,  the 
treacherous  crust  gave  way  and  let  me  into  a 
hot-water  spring,  only  knee-deep  and  not  hot 
enough  to  take  the  skin  off. 

"  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  date 
of  our  arrival,  for  the  great  geyser  commenced 
playing  this  very  morning  for  the  first  time 
this  season. 

"It  continues  to  increase  in  strength  and, 
frequency,  till  it  culminates  in  February,  and 
theai  gradually  dies  awa}T  again  before  the 
winter.  At  present  the  eruption  occurs  with 
great  regularity  every  twelve  minutes,  and 
lasts  about  twenty-five  seconds. 

"  A  vast  volume  of  boiling  water,  surround- 
ed by  glittering  jets  of  spray  and  curling 
wreaths  of  steam,  rises  in  one  grand  bouquet 
to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  an  altitude 
which  it  retains  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
slowly  subsides  into  the  bay  whence  it  rose, 
where  it  dies  away  in  a  surf  of  seething  foam, 
leaving  huge  banks  of  steam  rolling  slowly 
up  the  dark  hill-side.  An  exceedingly  grand 
sight ! 

"Bathed  again  this  evening,  but  this  time 
at  the  fashionable  hour  of  eight. 

"Young  and  old  meet  in  the  lake  every 
evening,  almost  the  whole  population  taking 
to  the  water,  which  is  of  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature, like  that  of  an  oi-dinary  warm  bath, 
all  over  the  bay,  except  where  the  water  boils. 
The  whole  lake  seemed  alive,  for  the  rising 
steam  prevented  any  more  than  the  portion 
containing  the  bathers  being  visible,  and  the 
scene  was  a  curious  one. 

"  From  every  side  were  heard  Maori  songs 
and  shouts  from  the  players  at  some  native 
game;  and  joyous  peals  of  laughter  came  ring- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  water  from  be- 
yond those  misty  veils. 

"  Apart  from  these  revellers,  there  were  a 
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few  groups  of  staid  old  men,  squatting  up  to 
their  chins  in  water  and  smoking  their  pipes 
in  conclave  solemn." 

After  leaving  this  place  our  traveller  visited 
the  neighboring  lake  of  Botomahana,  and  thus 
describes  a  hot  spring  called  by  the  natives 
Te  Tarata. 

"Te  Tarata  flows  from  a  furiously-boiling 
pool  which  fills  a  deep  crater  opening  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
lake.  The  sides  of  the  crater  are  lofty  and 
perpendicular,  and  its  dark  and  frowning 
walls  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  huge, 
towering  column  of  glistening  white  steam 
ever  rushing  upwards  from  its  mouth. 

"The  size  of  the  crater  at  the  level  where 
the  violence  of  the  central  action  forces  the 
boiling  waves  over  the  lower  margin  of  the 
pool,  is  probably  about  60  feet  by  80.  The 
water  is  of  an  intense  and  brilliant  blue,  the 
reflexion  of  which  slightly  tinges  part  of 
the  column  of  steam;  but  the  action  of  the 
vapor  in  escaping  keeps  the  middle  of  the 
pool  perpetually  raised  in  a  cluster  of  foam- 
ing hillocks,  several  feet  above  the  general 
level. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  crater  the  wide- 
spreading  watei'sfall  in  thousands  of  cascades, 
from  terrace  to  terrace  of  crystallized  basins. 
The  water  from  each  successive  pool  escapes 
in  little  curving  jets  to  fill  more  numerous  and 
broader  pools  below,  or  falls  in  a  curtain  of 
glitteiing  drops  from  the  fringes  of  crystals 
and  glassy  stalactites  which  form  the  margins 
of  all  the  basins  and-terraces,  and  finally  flows 
into  Botomahana  over  a  smooth,  hard  floor- 
ing of  a  semi-transparent  white  glazed  surface, 
which  paves  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

"  The  traveller  may  here  select  a  swimming- 
bath  of  any  temperature  he  may  prefer,  from 
a  mild  tepid  one  in  the  basins  nearest  the  lake 
to  a  heat  several  degrees  above  boiling  point 
at  the  crater.  The  depth  of  these  pools  varies 
from  8  or  9  inches  to  as  many  feet ;  but  in  all 
of  them  the  chemical  blue  coloring  of  the 
water  is  strong  enough  to  bring  out  a  vivid 
contrast  with  the  snow-white  over-hanging 
fringes.  We  could  detect  no  smell  arising 
from  the  cascade,  but  its  taste  brought  to 
mind  the  '  sky-blue'  milk-and-water  of  school 
days. 

"  The  natives  assured  us  that  occasionally 
Te  Tarata  discharges  the  whole  of  the  water 
from  the  crater  in  one  tremendous  explosion, 
which  must  indeed  be  a  magnificent  sight, 
but  rather  dangerous  to  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Skirting  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  every  minute  brought  us  to  some  fresh 
wonder,  differing  entirely  from  the  last :  here, 
a  group  of  little  mud  volcanoes  in  full  and 
rather  comical  action  ;  there,  a  furious,  boiling 
pool,  clear  as  crystal,  with  periodical  geyser 
eruptions ;  or  again,  a  miniature  lake  of  cold 
water  of  a  brilliant  green,  surrounded  by 
miniature  cliffs  of  pumice-stone  and  silica. 
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"Now  a  basin  of  boiling  mud  of  a  dull 
white,  then  a  pink  one,  and  then  again  a 
black. 

"Here  a  little  geyser;  there  a  solfatara, 
with  sulphureous  fumes  issuing  from  a  yawn 
ing  orifice  incrusted  with  crystals  of  sulphur  ; 
or  occasionally  a  fumarole,  from  whose  crater 
escaped  a  few  fitful  wreaths  of  smoke  ;  while 
from  a  thousand  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
many-hucd  and  decomposing  rocks  jets  of 
steam  hiss  forth. 

"  There  are  about  twenty-five  large  'ngawha,' 
as  the  natives  term  the  hot  springs  of  the  Te 
Tarata  kind,  scattered  round  the  lake,  and 
many  hundred  smaller  ones. 

"The  mud  volcanoes,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number,  might  serve  for  miniature 
models  of  Mount  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  with  boil- 
ing mud  in  lieu  of  lava.  They  are  mostly  of 
a  sugar-loaf  shape,  rising  from  a  flat  surface 
covered  with  a  very  thin,  smooth  crust  of 
naturally-baked  earthenware;  some  so  small 
that,  standing  at  the  base,  we  could  peep 
down  the  crater,  wherein  the  mud  or  boiling 
fuller's-earth  wasbeingeither  violently  thrown 
or  '  flopped'  about  in  a  manner  which  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  its  containing  some  living 
and  sportive  animal,  or  ejected  altogether 
after  having  been  boiled  into  an  almost  im- 
palpable paste. 

"The  red  porcelain  pavement  extends  to 
the  cold  lake  mentioned  above,  whose  shores 
and  surface  are  so  covered  with  floating  and 
stranded  pumice-stones  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  outline  of  terra  firma,  till  the 
floating  pumice  has  actually  given  way  be- 
neath one's  feet  and  let  one  into  the  lake  be- 
neath. Some  of  the  earthenware  is  thinner 
and  more  brittle  than  a  teacup. 

"There  are  two  of  these  geysers  about  100 
yards  apart,  whose  eruptions  take  place  alter- 
nately, one  beginning  to  play  the  moment 
the  other  ceases,  and  continuing  in  full  action 
-for  about  ten  minutes,  when  its  neighbor's 
watch  begins  again.  Into  one  of  these,  named 
the  Whacanapa,  some  years  ago  there  fell  two 
little  children,  who  were  boiled  alive ;  and  the 
spot  has  been  '  tapu'  ever  since. 

"Every  part  of  the  valley  not  occupied  by 
the  lake  and  rashes  is  covered  with  a  hard 
half-ciystallized  crust,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
strewn  with  various  objects  similarly  incrust- 
ed, so  as  to  resemble  a  lake  over  whose  frozen 
surface  had  swept  a  snow-storm.  The  brittle- 
ness  of  this  crust  and  of  the  caking  of  baked 
clay  makes  it  necessary  to  step  very  gingerly, 
and  in  some  parts  to  place  layers  of  brush- 
wood to  walk  upon.  Some  of  the  waters  have 
the  power  of  fossilizing  wood  and  similar  sub- 
stances. Wo  found  a  good-sized  fossil  tree 
prostrate  in  the  valley.  Others  merely  cover 
the  objects  over  which  they  flow  with  a  hard 
white  crust.  So  rapidly  does  this  incrusta- 
tion proceed,  that,  not  very  long  ago  a  duck 
was  found  completely  imbedded  in  a  half- 
crystallized  crust,  which  had  preserved  the 
flesh  perfectly  sweet. 

"  Crystallized  leaves  and  other  objects  of 
beautiful  and  fantastic  shapes,  lay  scattered 
about  in  profusion,  and  we  felt  that  the  day 
had  been  far  too  short  when  the  lengthening- 
shadows  warned  us  to  return  :  we  could  gladly 
have  spent  a  week  or  more  in  exploring  the 
many  and  ever-varied  phenomena  which  al- 
most every  step  disclosed. 

"  Our  return  route  to  the  canoe  led  us  again 
across  Te  Tarata,  just  below  the  crater,  when 
we  were  greeted  with  a  sight  which  defies 


description,  but  will  never  be  effaced  from  our 
memories. 

"The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  som- 
bre western  hills.  Above  us  were  clouds, 
orange,  golden,  and  purple,  of  unusually  warm 
aud  brilliant  tints,  even  for  an  Australasian 
sky;  before  us,  acres  and  acres  of  water-ter- 
races, such  as  might  belong  to  some  giant's 
palace  in  Fairyland  ;  every  ray  of  the  sinking 
sun  caught  and  broken  into  a  thousand  pris- 
matic hues  by  the  countless  crystals  that  hung 
like  lustres  round  the  margins  of  the  succes- 
sive basins,  or  mingling  in  the  blue  waters 
within  them  with  the  gorgeous  reflexions  of 
the  glowing  clouds  above. 

"  Lower  still,  as  a  foil  to  this  glorious  pic- 
ture, lay  the  dark  waters  of  the  calm  lake, 
buried  in  the  deep  shade  which  the  moun- 
tains cast  eastward,  and  motionless  save  where 
the  still  surface  was  ruffled  by  the  teeming 
flocks  of  wild  fowl.  Beyond  the  lake,  tower- 
ing dark  and  sharp  against  the  warm  western 
sky,  rose  the  grim  mountain  '  Te  Rangi 
Pakaru,'  with  its  great  crater  vomiting  dense 
clouds  of  sulphureous  vapor." 


An  Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp's,  exhorting  Friends 
to  Diligence,  and  a  living  concern  in  Meetings 
appointed  for  the  Worship  of  God. 
All  Friends,  every  where,  who  have  tasted 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  keep  in  the  savor 
thereof,  and  let  not  your  minds  be  drawn  away 
from  that  which  is  living,  for  that  which  is 
iving  cometh  from  above,  and  makes  you 
lively;  but  that  which  is  corruptible,  cometh 
from  the  earth,  and  brings  death  with  it  over 
your  souls  ;  therefore,  watch  in  diligence  to 
retain  the  savor  of  the  life  of  truth,  that  you 
may  live  from  a  sense  that  Christ  liveth  in 
you,  who  is  the  seed,  the  truth,  the  noble 


plant,  and 
you. 
And 


and  bring:eth  forth  fruit  in 


all  Friends,  every  where,  who  thus 
keep  and  retain  the  savor  of  life  in  them,  they 
will  come  to  feel  daily  quickenings  thereby, 
and  will  have  power  over  the  nature  that  is 
dead  in  Adam  to  all  good  works,  and  especi- 
ally to  waiting  upon  God  with  a  steadfast  $nd 
stayed  mind  ;  nothing  so  hard  as  this  to  that 
old  and  corrupt  nature  which  is  soon  weary. 
This  is  that  nature,  which  cannot  watch  with 
Christ  one  hour;  but  let  his  trials  and  suffer- 
ings be  ever  so  great,  this  leads  from  watching 
to  sleeping,  this  hath  no  fellowship  with  the 
seed  of  God  in  its  suffering,  and  shall  have 
none  in  its  dominion.  And  where  this  drowsy 
nature  stands  uncrucified,  it  keeps  you  in  the 
weakness  out  of  the  power,  and  this  brings 
out  of  the  savor  and  feeling  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  so  makes  meetings  unprofitable, 
and  as  it  comes  through  custom  to  be  allowed 
and  submitted  to,  it  leads  into  hypocrisy,  that 
is  to  say,  into  a  professing  to  wait  upon  God, 
and  a  presenting  the  body  in  the  meeting,  and 
then  letting  the  heart  (which  God  requires) 
depart  far  from  him,  even  into  the  ease  and 
liberty  of  the  flesh,  in  which  the  apostle  said, 
they  that  lived  could  not  please  God. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  I  exhort  you,  con- 
sider what  you  do  when  you  assemble  together, 
and  let  it  be  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is  in 
his  power,  not  in  the  weakness,  nor  in  the 
fleshly  or  carnal  mind,  which  is  at  enmity  with 
God,  but  in  his  name  and  power  make  war 
with  the  fleshly,  and  with  the  drowsy  spirit 
that  lodgcth  there,  and  iu  the  faith  overcome 
it,  and  be  not  overcome  by  it,  for  that  is  bond- 
age :  and  hold  your  meetings  in  the  spirit, 


where  every  one  is  made  alive  and  flourishetb, 
and  grows  in  life  and  in  dominion,  and  shines 
forth  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  comfort- 
ing and  refreshing  one  of  another. 

For  as  any  one  suffereth  himself  to  be  over- 
taken with  sleep  in  a  meeting,  he  loseth  the 
sense  of  the  power  of  God,  he  becomes  a  grief 
to  the  diligent,  and  an  evil  example  to  the 
negligent,  and  brings  himself  under  the  judg- 
ment of  God's  power  in  his  own  conscience, 
which  when  he  awaketh  riseth  up  against 
him  ;  and  also  he  is  under  the  judgment  of  the 
power  in  the  whole  meeting,  which,  when  he 
comes  to  a  true  sense  of,  will  be  no  light  thing; 
and  further,  if  any  come  in  and  see  such 
things  among  you,  who  make  a  profession  of 
an  inward  power,  and  an  inward  quickening 
spirit,  and  a  worship  that  is  inward  in -the 
spirit  and  truth,  herein  such  cause  the  name 
of  God  to  be  dishonored,  the  way  of  truth  to 
be  holden  in  liitle  esteem,  by  such  who  know 
it  not  in  themselves,  and  a  stumbling-block  is 
hereby  laid  in  their  way  to  hinder  tbem  from 
any  further  seeking  after  the  truth.  Oh, 
Friends  !  consider  these  things,  and  be  all  dili- 
gent in  this  matter,  and  let  not  that  earthly 
part  have  liberty,  but  let  it  be  kept  in  the 
cross  till  it  dies,  or  else  it  will  keep  and  hold 
you  dead  and  insensible  of  God  and  one  an- 
other. And  this  is  it  that  hath  hindered  the 
growth  of  many,  namely,  their  carelessness  in 
coming  to  meetings,  and  their  slothfulness 
when  they  are  there.  Therefore,  for  time  to 
come,  let  every  one  that  bears  the  profession 
of  truth,  be  diligent  in  the  work  of  God,  and 
be  good  examples  to  each  other;  and  observe 
your  time  and  hour  of  coming  to  meeting; 
and  set  not  one  hour,  and  then  come  at  an- 
other; and  neglect  not  your  week-day  meet- 
ings, by  reason  of  your  outward  occasions, 
for  that  will  not  bring  a  blessing  upon  your 
affairs,  but  let  all  things  give  way  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  then  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  unto  you,  and  there  shall 
be  no  lack  of  any  thing  that  is  good  for  you. 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  the  true  love  of  God 
have  I  written  this  unto  you,  as  a  word  of  ex- 
hortation, to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  you  all; 
and  the  God  of  power  and  strength  give  you 
of  his  might,  and  of  his  power  to  help  you  in 
all  your  necessities,  and  in  all  your  combats, 
and  strengthen  your  faith,  in  which,  and  by 
which  the  victory  is  obtained,  which  is  the* 
desire  of  my  soul  for  you  all,  who  am  your 
friend  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

Stephen  Crisp. 


Wonderful  Cats. — It  is  on  record  that  a 
shoemaker  in  Edinburgh  chanced  to  leave  the 
door  of  a  lark's  cage  open,  of  which  the  bird 
took  advantage  to  fly  away.  About  an  hour 
afterwards,  a  cat  belonging  to  the  same  per- 
son made  its  appearance  with  the  lark  in  its 
month,  which  it  held  by  the  wings  over  the 
back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bird  had  not 
received  the  least  injury.  After  dropping  the 
bird  on  the  floor,  the  cat  mewed,  and  looked 
up  to  her  master  as  if  expecting  his  recogni- 
tion on  her  cleverness.  The  writer  has  him- 
self observed  many  instances  of  a  remarkable 
instinct  in  cats,  and  at  the  present  time  has 
one  which  every  day  knocks  at  the  door — 
sometimes  modestly,  sometimes  with  a  sharp 
double  knock,  like  a  postman,  occasionally 
with  a  scries  of  raps,  like  a  lady  or  a  quiet 
single  gentleman.  The  door  is  half  glass,  and 
the  knocker  low.  The  cat  was  not  taught, 
but  acquired  the  trick  by  his  own  observation- 
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of  chemical  tests  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
agle  drop  of  colorless  liquid,  added  to  a  gal 
of  colorless  liquid,  may  instantly  produce 
ill  defined  red,  or  blue  or  yellow  through- 
the  entire  mass  of  the  latter ;  and  yet,  it 
■  be  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  a  grain 
ome  solid  substance  in  solution  that  is 
e  to  give  such  unmistakable  evidence  of 
iresence. — Journal  of  Chemistry. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratclii'f. 

(Continued  from  page  411,  vol.  xliv.) ' 

1810.  5th  mo.  1st.  We  started  on  our 
ney,  and  got  about  seven  miles,  when 
ting  with  some  men  who  had  been  at  the 
they  informed  us  we  could  not  cross, 
were  again  detained,  yet  I  esteemed  it  a 
r  that  my  mind  was  kept  quiet  and  easy 
withstanding  our  unpleasant  situation  ; 
Dg  to  stay  at  a  dirty  cabin,  not  only  all 
day,  but  the  next  night,  meeting  with 
h  fare,  not  only  in  eating  but  in  lodging, 
thi'ough  all  and  over  all,  I  think  I  may 
[  felt  easy  in  my  mind,  and  was  enabled 
ugh  all  to  give  thanks. 
Sad.  Waited  a  while  this  morning  to  hear 
spect  to  the  river.  After  a  little  time  we 
informed  we  might  pass  over.  At  the 
i  the  poor  waiting  company  seemed  to 
their  countenances  cheered  up,  and  we 
ed :  yet  I  felt  a  care  on  my  mind,  that  I 
Id  take  heed  of  these  things  raising  too 
i  animation.  For  great  has  been  my  con- 
that  nothing  might  raise  me  up  too  high, 
ist  me  down  too  low :  so  that  I  might 
know  an  even  walking  in  fear  beforo 
That  through  his  mighty  power,  with- 
vhich  I  know  I  can  do  nothing,  I  may  be 
to  rejoice  evermore,  and  in  everything 
thanks.  I  may  say  awful  were  my  feel- 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  rapid 
m.  Yet  my  confidence  I  thought  was 
mshaken  in  Him,  yea  in  Him  alone,  who 
>ower  over  the  winds  and  waves.  Blessed 
s  name,  his  care  is  still  over  all  who  trust 
m. 

iVhile  we  waited  on  the  shore  for  the 
my  mind  being  turned  inward,  I  felt  a 
wed  evidence  of  His  care,  and  that  I  need 
>e  dismayed  at  the  foaming  deep  ;  for  that 
n  safety  should  pass  over  it.  I  believed 
gracious  promise,  and  felt  safe  in  my 
ler's  hand.  After  we  landed  safely  on 
)ther  side,  as  I  rode  along  my  spirit  was 
id  in  secret,  and  sang  praises  to  the  Pre- 
3r  of  my  life.  There  was  a  cry  in  my 
t  to  all  created  nature,  to  give  thanks  to 
,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  :  for  he 
od,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
5rd.  To-day  we  l'ode  through  much  rain  ; 
ontinued  travelling  the  more  constantly, 
use  the  creeks  were  rising  fast.  Indeed 
ad  this  evening  several  dangerous  fords, 
through  all  I  could  but  admire  the  Lord's 
ness  in  keeping  my  mind  quiet  and  satis- 


Lth.   This  morning  I  awoke  with  an  un 
non  concern  on  my  mind  which  I  men 
d  to  my  dear  companion  before  we  got 
)f  bed.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  day  I 
ready  to  say,  indeed  it  was  no  marvel  that 
both — for  as  it  was  with  me,  so  it  was 
her — had  an  unusual  anxiety  attending 
linds  as  soon  as  we  awaked.  Notwith 
iing  we  had  a  good  pilot,  which  we  es 
ted  a  singular  favor,  such  were  our  ups 
downs,  and  our  varied  trials,  that  I  have 


no  words  to  set  them  forth  :  so  that  tbose  who 
have  not  experienced  the  like,  could  form  but 
a  faint  idea  thereof.  Such  poor  pilgrims  as 
account  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves 
for  the  truth  and  the  gospel's  sake,  and  have 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  experience  these 
things,  may  sympathize  with  us  in  this  jour- 
ney. Yet  I  trust  I  may  say  the  name  of 
Israel's  God  was  magnified  above  all. 

"5th.  To-day  have  had  a  pretty  pleasant 
travel.  We  parted  with  our  kind  pilot  in 
Fincaster.  He  would  have  us  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  sister's.  She  and  her  husband  were 
very  kind  to  us,  poor  travellers,  though  they 
in  appearance  lived  in  great  splendor. 

6th.  To-day  we  had  pleasant  weather, 
and  pretty  good  roads ;  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing two  of  our  horses  were  not  quite  well, 
and  myself  poorly  with  a  sickheadache,  yet 
through  Divine  mercy,  after  riding  nearly 
forty  miles,  we  got  to  a  settlement  of  Friends. 

"7th.  Being  at  a  dear  Friend's  house  to- 
day, we  rested.  O  !  what  cause  of  thankful- 
ness have  we,  in  taking  a  retrospective  view  ! 
May  we  not  say,  in  the  feeling  sensation  of 
our  hearts,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God  for  all  his  benefits!  Praised  and 
adored  be  his  worthy  name  for  evermore;  for 
he  is  good  ;  his  mercies  endure  forever. 

"8th.  To-day  we  still  have  leave  to  rest 
at  our  beloved  friends,  Elias  and  Hannah 
Fisher.  Oh!  that  all  Friends  every  where 
could  be  leavened  into  that  spirit  of  pure  love 
wherein  we  met  with  these  dear  friends. 

"  9th.  We  attended  Ivy  Creek  Meeting,  it 
being  their  meeting-day. 

"  11th.  At  Seneca  Preparative  Meeting, 
where  I  felt  a  concern  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  a  meeting  appointed 
at  four  o'clock  for  them. 

"  12th.  Returned  back  to  South  river  to 
their  Monthly  Meeting.  All  these  last  were 
hard,  exercising  meetings.  My  spirit  mourned, 
and  was  much  oppressed.  Although  I  labored 
a  little  from  motions  of  pure  gospel  love,  I 
found  but  little  relief. 

"13th.  Was  again  at  South  river.  Although 
the  meeting  was  large,  there  being  besides 
Friends  many  others,  yet  I  was  quite  shut  up 
as  to  the  ministry.  I  thought  great  was  their 
anxiety  for  words;  yet  it  had  a  tendency  at 
that  time,  as  well  I  believe  as  at  many  others, 
to  shut  up  the  gospel  spring,  and  to  cause  it 
to  become  a  sealed  fountain,  which  otherwise 
might  have  flowed  as  a  refreshing  stream  to 
the  weary  traveller.  O!  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
any  should  be  so  blind  to  their  best  interest, 
as  to  be  looking  to  the  poor  instrument,  or 
depending  upon  streams,  instead  of  the  main 
Spring  or  Fountain  Head." 

That  this  is  the  frequent  experience  of 
ministers  in  their  travels  hither  and  thither, 
we  have  many  testimonies.  That  it  also  tends 
to  bring  discouragement  and  close  searching 
of  heart  to  the  poor  instrument,  as  well  as  a 
degree  of  dearth  to  the  meeting,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Is  it  not  a  little  humiliating  that 
any  should  be  more  attached  to  a  measure  of 
grace  in  our  fellow-worms,  than  to  the  im- 
measurable, inexhaustible  Fountain  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  ?  Why  are  we  not  often  remind- 
ed and  instructed  in  respect  to  this,  of  what 
the  poor  aged  colored  man  in  effect  said :  If 
the  crumbs  from  the  Master's  table  be  so 
sweet,  what  must  the  great  loaf  in  glory  be? 
Oh!  when  will  the  true  Teacher — the  source 
of  all-sufficiency  in  the  heart — be  sought  unto 
first  and  before  all  ?  In  whom  are  hid  all  the 


treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  who  is 
able  to  do  exceedingly  abundantly,  above  all 
we  can  ask  or  think;  and  from  whom  every 
living  stream  of  fresh,  sustaining  grace  and 
help  can  alone  emanate.  May  the  Bride- 
groom of  souls,  in  His  mercy,  quicken  as  to  a 
heart-felt  sense  and  experience  that  in  Him 
and  in  Him  alone,  are  all  the  well-springs  of 
light,  and  life,  and  true  joy.  That  with  him 
there  is  saving  oil  for  all  our  lamps.  Of  whom 
and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things;  to  whom  be  glory  forever. 

"  14th  and  15th,  rested  amongst  our  friends: 
yet  I  may  say,  mourning  in  spirit  has  been  a 
good  deal  my  lot  since  I  have  been  here,  be- 
cause of  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple. 

"  16tb,  17th  and  18th,  continued  my  jour- 
ney to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Arrived  on  the 
19ih,  with  a  number  of  Friends  from  South 
river,  at  the  house  of  our  kind  friend,  John 
Stanton.  Attended  the  Select  meeting,  where- 
in was  felt  close  exercise  ;  some  of  us  being 
dipped  into  suffering  with  the  suffering  seed. 
Some  close  hints  were  dropped,  which  if  at- 
tended to,  might  arouse  the  camp  to  dig  deep, 
that  the  hidden  wedge  of  gold  might  be 
found,  which  has  long  retarded  Israel's  travel 
in  Virginia  as  well  as  many  other  places.  O 
Virginia  !  Virginia  !  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
how  has  my  spirit  secretly  mourned  over 
thee,  not  only  in  days  that  are  over  and  gone, 
but  now  renowedly  since  my  lot  is  cast  with- 
in thy  borders,  when  on  a  visit  from  a  distant 
land  !  At  my  Master's  command  I  have  cheer- 
fully left  my  home,  and  passed  over  many 
rocks  and  lofty  mountains,  weak  as  my  frame 
is,  in  obedience  to  the  God  of  my  life.  Unto 
whom  I  desire  to  devote  everj?  moment  of  my 
time,  body,  soul  and  spirit.  For  the  sake  of 
the  children  of  my  Father's  house,  unto  whom 
I  am  now  sent,  I  account  not  my  life  dear 
unto  me,  if  I  may,  through  the  mighty  power 
of  a  long  suffering  God,  arouse  the  camp  to 
action  and  to  arms  ;  that  so  the  enemy  may 
not  take  you  captive,  and  carry  you  back  into 
Babylon,  out  of  which  city  ye  were  brought 
as  a  people  in  the  beginning.  O  Holy  Fa- 
ther! remember  thy  people  Israel,  and  beau- 
tify the  place  of  thy  feet,  if  consistent  with 
thy  will  and  righteous  judgments. 

"  20th,  were  the  public  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, which  were  large.  Though  we  were  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  the  inconsiderate, 
yet  the  power  of  God  was,  in  a  good  degree, 
triumphant  over  all.  Praised  and  magnified 
be  his  worthy  name  forever.  Several  lively 
testimonies  were  borne  in  those  two  meetings, 
which,  to  the  pure  in  heart,  were  as  refresh- 
ing showers  from  Hermon's  top. 

"  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  Friends  were  engaged 
in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  in  much  love  and 
condescension,  being  graciously  favored,  I 
think  it  may  be  said,  through  the  several  sit- 
tings thereof,  with  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Divine  wing. 

"  This  Yearly  Meeting,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
clude, has  been  a  time  of  renewed  visitation 
from  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies.  Several 
messengers  from  different  Yearly  Meetings 
attended  it,  and  through  the  mighty  power  of 
Him  that  sent  us  there,  we  were  enabled,  I 
trust,  to  discharge  the  message  committed  to 
us,  so  as  to  stand  in  a  good  degree  clear  of 
the  blood  of  all  who  attended  it.  Above  all 
vocal  sounds,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  a  dear  brother,  J.  P.,  a  member  of 
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this  meeting,  I  thought  might  be  said  to  sound 
an  awful  alarm  to  us  his  surviving  friends,  to 
set  our  houses  in  order  for  the  certain  change 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world.  He 
was  at  meeting  on  the  21st,  and  now  gone 
from  the  militant  church,  we  trust  to  join  the 
glorious  church  triumphant,  there  to  unite 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in 
one  continual  song  of  praise,  where  the  wick- 
ed cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  How  deep,  how  marvellous,  O  righteous 
Father,  are  thy  works!  How  just  and  true 
are  all  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints  !  How 
manifold  thy  matchless  love  and  tender  mer- 
cy to  us-ward  ;  even  in  proving  seasons  thou 
art  yet  mindful  of  us,  visiting  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  May  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  Thy  gracious  dealings  therein,  be  profit- 
ably revived  in  each  of  our  minds,  who  at- 
tended it,  whilst  we  have  life,  or  any  sense  of 
being.  For  thou  art  good,  and  thy  love  is 
still  over  all  that  put  their  trust  in  thee." 

CTo  be  coutinued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

History  Illustrated  by  Numismatics. 

Excepting  that  branch  which  relates  to  the 
short  period  of  our  own  history,  the  interest- 
ing science  of  numismatics  has  received  com- 
paratively little  attention  from  the  people  of 
this  country.  Two  causes  have  operated  ad- 
versely to  its  study.  One  is,  that  from  her 
geographical  position,  America  is  in  receipt 
of  only  a  limited  number  of  specimens,  and 
the  other,  a  more  discouraging  one,  is  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  counterfeiter  and  the  forger.  For 
both  imitations  of  rare  pieces,  and  also  others 
which  are  wholly  or  in  part  the  product  of 
the  imagination  of  their  fabricators,  often 
make  their  appearance  here.  Some  of  these 
are  readily  discovered  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion, but  others  are  so  skilfully  made,  as  to 
be  detected  only  after  an  experience  and  a 
knowledge  that  few  persons  attain.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend" 
some  information  on  the  subject,  which  will 
probably  be  new  to  the  majority  of  them. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding,  it  seems 
desirable  to  state  some  first  principles.  Nu- 
mismatics, then,  is  the  science  of  coins  and 
medals.  A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  stamped 
with  certain  characters  by  some  power  or  go- 
vernment, making  it  pass  current  for  money. 
A  medal  is  never  intended  for  money,  but  is 
struck  in  commemoration  usually,  of  some 
historical  or  local  event.  It  will  thus  be  un- 
derstood that  unstamped  money  is  not  coin. 
And  we  know  that  the  former  circulated  for 
a  very  long  period  before  we  have  any  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Thus  in 
Genesis  xxiii.  16,  we  read,  "And  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant."  At  this  very  early  pe- 
riod, which  chronologers  compute  at  1918  B. 
C,  we  have  recorded  the  circulation  of  the 
precious  metals.  For  Abraham  was  stated  to 
have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  silver  and 
gold."  The  metals  may  have  been  in  the  form 
of  drinking  vessels  and  jewels,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  part  of  it  might 
have  been  actual  money.  The  Egyptian 
sculptures  and  paintings,  some  almost  as  fresh 
as  when  they  were  executed,  have  represen- 
tations of  figures  weighing  out  rings  of  mo- 
ney, while  others  are  making  a  note  on  a  ta- 


blet of  the  precise  amount.  Ancient  authors 
also  allude  to  leather  money,  clay  money, 
shell  money  and  iron  money.  Of  the  latter, 
Rollin  relates  that  Lycurges  introduced  it  into 
Sparta,  in  order  to  sap  the  foundations  of  ava- 
rice, and  had  it  made  so  heavy  and  fixed  the 
rate  so  low,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were 
necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  equal  to  about 
a  hundred  dollars  of  our  money,  and  requiring 
a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

Humphrey  says :  "  Coined  money  is  not 
mentioned  by  Homer,  which  he  most  certain- 
ly would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  had  it 
then  existed,  for  his  great  poem  is  a  sort  of 
encyclopedia  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  his 
time  ;  and  we  find  him,  instead  of  coined  mo- 
ney, alluding  to  the  circulating  medium  then 
in  Greece,  as  of  a  much  more  primitive  cha- 
racter ;  as  when  he  says  that  an  ox  was  ex- 
changed for  a  bar  of  brass  three  feet  long,  and 
that  a  woman  who  understood  several  useful 
arts  was  considered  worth  four  oxen.  Thus 
it  appears  that  although  metal  was  very  early 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  merely  re- 
presented in  a  very  direct  manner,  actual  bar- 
ter, till  coin  was  invented." 

The  most  ancient  coins  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  those  issued  by  the  states  and 
cities  of  ancient  Greece.  High  authorities 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  gold  was  first  employ- 
ed, and  that  a  gold  stater  of  the  city  of  Mile- 
tus in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  marks  of  a  more  ancient 
character  than  any  other  known  coin.  This 
also  accords  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  the  Lydians  first  coined  gold.  The 
word  "  stater"  signifies  standard,  and  appears 
to  have  weighed  twice  as  much  as  the  silver 
standard  or  drachma,  and  to  have  equalled  in 
value  twenty  drachma.  The  stater  of  Miletus 
is  believed  to  be  about  twenty-five  hundred 
years  old,  and  illustrates  the  manner  of  the 
most  primitive  coinage.  A  die  was  cut,  hav- 
ing the  device  (in  this  case  a  lion's  head)  in 
reverse.  This  die  being  fixed,  a  bullet  of  gold 
of  standard  weight,  was  laid  upon  it,  and  dri- 
ven by  means  of  a  punch  upon  its  upper  sur- 
face, into  the  die.  Both  the  pattern  and  the 
execution,  are  as  might  be  expected,  very 
rude  ;  and  yet  even  these  early  pieces  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  boldness  of  design  very  strik- 
ing. As  the  art  of  coining  improved  some- 
what, the  metal  was  first  more  or  less  flatten- 
ed before  being  stamped. 

Of  the  same  weight  and  of  similar  fabric 
are  the  dories  or  gold  staters  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  The  earliest  of  these  coins  are  sup- 
posed by  some  authorities  to  be  cotemporary 
with,  or  even  anterior  to  any  others.  Upon 
the  obverse  side  is  represented  a  crowned 
monarch  kneeling  on  the  left  knee,  and  armed 
with  bow  and  javellin  ;  the  reverse  shows  only 
the  punch  mark,  or  quadratum  incusum.  Res- 
pecting these  dories,  and  also  the  silver  coins 
of  like  character,  George  Rawlinson  makes 
the  following  remarks. 

"The  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.  C. 
521-486,  consisted,  it  is  probable,  both  of  a 
gold  and  silver  issue.  It  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether certain  that  he  was  the  first  king  of 
Persia  who  coined  money;  but,  if  the  term 
'  doric'  is  really  derived  from  his  name,  that 
alone  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
his  claim  to  priority.  In  any  case,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  he  was  the  first  Persian  king 
who  coined  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  further 
certain  that  his  gold  coinage  was  regarded  in 
later  times  as  of  peculiar  value  on  account  of 


its  purity.    His  gold  dories  appear  to  h  lei 
contained,  on  an  average,  not  quite  124  grsH 
of  pure  metal,  which  would  make  their  vajj 
about  twenty-two  shillings  of  our  monli 
They  were  of  the  type  usual  at  the  time  b  a 
in  Lydia  and  in  Greece — flattened  lumps!! 
metal,  very  thick  in  comparison  with  the  tm 
of  their  surface,  irregular,  and  rudely  stamplj 
The  only  dories  that  can  be  assigned  to  I 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  are  those  that  hil 
the  figure  of  a  king  with  a  bow  and  jave'B 
on  one  side,  and  an  irregular  depression, 
quadratum  incusum  on  the  other.    The  sir 
dories  were  similar  in  general  character,  1 
exceeded  the  gold  in  size.    Their  weight  v 
from  224  to  230  grains,  and  they  would  tl 
have  been  worth  not  quite  three  shillings 
our  money.    It  does  not  appear  that  a 
other  kinds  of  coin  besides  these  were  c 
issued  from  the  Persian  mint.    They  m 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  have  satisfied  1 
commercial  needs  of  the  people." 

Whether  the  art  of  coining  was  derived 
the  Persians  from  the  conquered  Greeks,; 
whether  it  originated,  as  there  is  some  grou 
for  supposing,  among  the  Persians  themser? 
is  not  fully  settled.  But  it  is  interesting  to  1 
student  in  history  to  know  that  these  dor 
were  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  Grt 
soldiers  during  the  march  and  retreat  of  1 
ten  thousand,  as  narrated  in  Xenophon's  A: 
basis ;  and  that  they  were  also  employed 
the  Jews  as  a  freewill  offering  for  the  bui 
ing  of  the  temple,  as  stated  in  Ezra  ii.  6< 
Other  cities  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  co 
ing  gold  money  at  a  very  early  periool,  w< 
Sardis,  Oyzicus,  Clazomene,  Phocea,  Lan 
sacus,  Chios,  Teos,  and  Abydos. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  2,  1871. 


The  great  movements  in  scientific  and 
ligious  inquiry  which  have  marked  the  li 
fifty  years,  while  attended  with  unexampl 
success  in  the  former,  have  disturbed  lo 
cherished  opinions  in  the  latter,  and  are  te 
ing  creeds  and  ecclesiastical  systems,  to  asc 
tain  whether  those  who  boast  themselves: 
being  liberal  thinkers  can  so  remodel  therm 
to  perfect  a  theological  revolution  consona 
with  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  advanced  < 
lightenment  of  the  age. 

Changes  in  the  ideas  respecting  doctrii 
certainty,  and  of  the  value  of  established  d< 
mas,  in  the  aims  and  activity  of  leaders  in 
ligious  society,  and  in  the  understanding  a 
manners  of  that  society,  relative  to  the  oblij 
tions  resting  on  it  in  its  intercourse  with  t 
lukewarm  and  unbelieving  world  around 
all  have  combined  to  unsettle  in  the  minds 
many,  what  they  have  heretofore  consider 
fixed  and  stable,  and  by  the  commotion  creat 
have  reconciled  many  more,  who  are  at  he! 
sincere  lovers  of  truth,  to  innovations  whi 
they  would  once  have  shrunk  from  wi 
dread,  and  denounced  with  conscientious  f 
vor.  As  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  so 
the  application  of  religious  belief,  and  even 
admitted  religious  principles,  the  popular  < 
mand  is,  that  it  be  independent  of  ecclesias 
cal  control,  untrammeled  by  unyielding  f 
'mulas,  and  that  each  member  in  church i 
jganization  be  at  liberty  to  believe  and  to  5 
according  to  his  own  conscience  and  choi 
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For  "The  Friend. 

The  following  is  offered  for  the  columns  of 
•  The  Friend,"  if  deemed  suitable.    Of  the  in- 
strument through  whom  this  extraordinary 
|message  was  delivered,  William  Evans  thus 
|3peaks  in  his  Journal,  page  382.  "  This  rnorn- 
jing  I  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  that 
leep  and  extraordinarily  gifted  minister  and 
servant  of  Christ,  Ann  Jones,  of  Stockport, 
Ingland.    She  visited  this  country  about  the 
jeriod  of  the  separation  in  1827-8,  and  was  a 
3harp  threshing  instrument,  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  against  the  spirit  of  infidelity,  then 
laking  fearful  inroads  upon  many  under  the 
lame  of  Friends,  who  knew  very  little  of  their 
mnciples,  or  of  the  sanctifying  power  of 
divine  Grace,  ruling  in  their  hearts.  Her 
controversy  was  with  the  leaders  and  princi- 
jals,  who  were  working  in  the  dark  to  draw 
iway  ignorant  and  unwary  members  into  the 
lazes  of  unbelief,  and  into  contempt  for  the 
myielding  advocates  of  Christ's  gospel,  and 
lis  authority  in  the  church.    She  was  one  of 
the  most  fearless  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  army, 
md  by  his  wisdom  and  strength  was  often 
instrumental  in  discomfiting  the  enemies  of 
IChrist;  while  she  infused  courage  and  firm- 
Iness  into  the  hearts  of  the  little  flock  in  dif- 
jferent  places,  on  whose  shoulders  rested  with 
iweight,  the  support  of  the  principles  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society.    When  she  informed 
|the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
|[in  Philadelphia]  that  she  felt  liberated  to  re- 
|turn  home,  William  Jackson,  of  West  Grove, 
flexpressed  his  unity  with  her  and  said,  she 
had  come  amongst  us  in  the  same  power  and 
spirit,  with  which  Samuel  Fothergill  visited 
this  country,  whom  he  had  heard  in  the  min- 
jjistry." 

This  striking  message  was  delivered  about 
I the  time  of  the  culmination  of  the  Beaconite 
heresy,  against  the  plausible  unsoundness  of 
which,  London  Yearly  Meeting,  we  believe, 
never  bore  open  testimony.  Though  most  of 
|  the  active  members  of  that  day  have  passed 
away,  the  leaven  then  introduced  into  the 
Society  has  not  ceased  to  work,  and  under  a 
humbling  sense  of  the  present  state  of  things 
within  it,  we  may  say,  though  dead  she  yet 
speaketh. 

A  communication  delivered  by  Ann  Jones  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Men  Friends,  held  in 
London  6th  mo.  1836. 

I  can  truly  say  I  came  into  this  meeting, 
not  knowing  that  I  should  have  anything  to 
communicate;  but  my  mind  has  been  im- 
pressed, as  I  have  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
silence  among  you,  and  I  was  willing  to  be- 
come a  fool  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake; 
would  that  there  were  more  among  you  who 
were  willing  to  become  fools  for  His  sake. 
There  are  those  amongst  you,  who  are  en- 
couraging a  carnal  wisdom,  a  head  knowledge, 
an  outward  learning,  which  exalteth  itself 
and  is  ever  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  way 
of  salvation  by  the  study  of  the  scriptures. 
This  spirit  has  spread,  even  among  those 
who  are  making  a  high  profession  ;  men  who 
are  robbing  Christ.  They  talk  much  of  belief 
in  the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  but  are  setting  at 
nought  and  despising  Christ  in  his  inward 
appearance,  and  apply  them  in  a  carnal  sense. 
Such  was  not  the  way  in  which  our  worthy 
predecessors  acted.  The  Lord  raised  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  Truth,  to  be  a  light  in  a  dark, 
degenerate  age,  and  through  their  instrumen- 
tality, He  was  pleased  to  reprove  the  carnal 
professors  of  the  outward  letter  in  their  day ; 


but  there  are  some  among  you,  who  are  hold- 
ing up  to  scorn  the  acts  and  writings  of  these 
our  worthy  predecessors,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  cast  disrespect  upon  them.  Take  care, 
as  you  will  have  to  give  account  in  the  awful 
day  of  righteous  retribution,  I  charge  you, 
take  care  how  you  hold  up  them  and  their 
writings  to  derision  ;  they  are  resting  from 
their  labors  far  beyond  the  reach  of  your  de- 
rision ;  your  bitter  cunning  shafts  will  return 
upon  your  own  heads.  Beware,  then,  how 
you,  with  unhallowed  feet,  trample  over  the 
ashes  of  your  worthy  predecessors,  or  attempt 
to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  brightness  of  their 
character.  These  expressions  may  appear 
strong,  but  I  cannot  choose  my  own  words 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  always  desire 
to  be  the  instrument  through  which  the  Lord 
shall  speak,  and  not  a  word  more  than  he  shall 
give  me,  and  to  declare  to  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  so  that  1  may  be  clear  of  your 
blood.  The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with 
the  spirit  that  has  crept  into  this  Society,  and 
which  is  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat.  The 
Lord  I  say  hath  a  controversy  with  these,  but 
he  hath  a  still  greater  controversy  with  those 
who  are  seeking  to  please  both  parties.  What 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial,  what  union 
between  the  temple  of  God  and  idols.  But  I 
have  a  word  of  comfort  for  the  little  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  hath  yet  among  His  people; 
may  He  grant  you  his  spirit  to  discern  and 
avoid  the  grievous  errors  which  abound.  And 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  will  show  himself 
valiant  on  your  side,  and  will  arise  for  your 
signal  deliverance. 


The  British  census  of  1871  was  taken  with- 
in twenty-four  hours,  commencing  at  mid- 
night on  Palm  Sunday,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  Monday,  April  3.  To  accomplish 
this  result,  England  and  Wales  were  divided 
into  32,606  districts,  with  an  enumerator  for 
each.  To  select,  muster,  instruct,  equip  and 
pay  this  vast  army,  to  discipline  their  efforts 
so  as  to  make  their  simultaneous  movement 
a  perfect  success,  required  administrative  abil- 
ities of  a  high  order.  Each  enumerator  re- 
ceived a  guinea  for  his  day's  work,  besides 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  hundred  for 
all  the  names  over  the  first  four  hundred. 
The  total  expense  of  gathering  and  embody- 
ing the  statistics  was  nearly  $100,000.  The 
districts  did  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  two 
square  miles  in  area,  averaging  131  houses 
and  696  people.  The  minimum  return  was 
from  a  rural  district,  where  one  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  earned  his  guinea  by  enumera- 
ting sixty-four  person,  scattered  over  a  moor. 
In  London  the  three  most  populous  districts 
returned  3599,  3860  and  4800  respectively. 
The  enumerators  collected  5,030,895  sched- 
ules from  that  number  of  families  residing  in 
4,259,032  houses. — Worth  American. 


On  examination,  though  with  thankfulness 
I  can  acknowledge,  that  the  good  hand  has 
been  near  to  help  this  day,  and  yet  am  con- 
scious that  more  care  and  circumspection  in 
speech,  less  quickness,  and  fewer  off-hand  re- 
marks, would  tend  to  more  peace.  When  I 
am  off  my  guard,  and  slip  but  a  little  in  con- 
versation, it  brings  the  rod. —  T.  Scattergood. 


From  the  true  shcepfold  as  described  by 
our  Lord,  the  sheep  went  not  forth  of  them- 
selves. The  Lord  put  them  forth  and  went 
before  them. —  G,  D. 


Persecution  in  Russia. 
Many  readers  of  The  Friend  are  doubtless 
aware  that  a  large  deputation,  comprising 
representatives  from  various  Protestant  coun- 
tries, has  during  the  last  month  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the 
persecution  to  which  some  of  his  subjects  are 
liable.  The  population  of  the  three  Russian 
Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
Curland  are  to  a  large  extent  German  in  their 
origin  and  language,  and  attached  to  the  Luth- 
eran faith.  On  the  cession  of  Livonia  to  Rus- 
sia by  Sweden,  150  years  ago,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  remaiu  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  to  educate  their  children  in  it,  was  guar- 
anteed by  treaty. 

The  Greek  Church,  however,  has  persistent- 
ly refused  to  acknowledge  any  bar  to  its  in- 
clusion of  these  nonconformists  in  the  fold  of 
its  orthodoxy — and  as  suasion  failed  to  effect 
their  conversion,  force  and  fraud  were  resort- 
ed to.  The  acts  of  violence  and  deciit  which 
have  been  wrought  to  accomplish  this  end  ap- 
pear almost  incredible,  and  the  penal  laws 
now  existing  against  the  offending  sectarians, 
and  all  other  "schismatics"  throughout  the 
empire,  are  severe  in  the  extreme. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  one  article  of  the 
criminal  codes  provides  that  whoever  is  found 
guilty  of  having  induced  others  to  secede  from 
the  orthodox  confession  and  to  join  another 
Christian  Church,  will  be  condemned  to  the 
loss  of  his  social  rights,  to  transportation  to 
Siberia,  or  to  the  punishment  of  the  lash  and 
one  or  two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  house  of 
correction. 

In  1864,  in  consequence  of  numerous  peti- 
tions, the  Emperor  deputed  General  Bobrin- 
ski  to  make  personal  inquiries  in  Livonia.  A 
translation  of  his  report  has  been  published 
by  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
an  appendix  to  their  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  Lutherans.  It  is  ample  evidence 
in  itself  of  the  general  charges  which  have 
been  brought  agaist  the  authorities.  General 
Bobrinski  says,  that  in  two  districts  all  the 
twelve  Russian  clergymen  he  spoke  to  acknow- 
ledged that  they  did  not  know  a  parish  where 
the  majority  of  the  parishioners  did  not  wish 
to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  When 
the  object  of  his  visit  was  known,  hundreds 
of  villagers  assembled  to  await  his  arrival, 
and  "  implore  with  tears "  that  they,  or  at 
least  their  children,  might  be  permitted  to 
confess  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  general 
says  all  his  facts  are  gathered  from  ortho- 
dox sources,  and  continues:  "A  compilation 
of  these  facts  leads  me  to  the  positive  con- 
viction, that  of  the  number  of  140,000  or- 
thodox, who  are  counted  according  to  the 
official  statistics  in  Livonia,  perhaps  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  confess  themselves  really  as 

belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church  

Your  Majesty!  it  has  been  painful  to  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  well  as 
a  Russian,  to  witness  with  my  own  eyes  the 
abasement  of  the  Russian  Orthodoxy  by  the 
open  revelation  of  this  official  fraud." 

Still  no  material  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code  took  place  until  representations  were 
made,  about  a  year  ago,  to  the  Emperor, 
when  the  active  persecution  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased.  It  was  believed  the  present  was 
a  suitable  time  for  further  efforts  to  obtain  an 
alteration  in  the  law  which  still  remains  un- 
changed, and  deputations  from  branches  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  America,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  EDg- 
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land — thirty  persons  in  all-met  lately  at  Stut- 
gardt,  expecting  there  to  find  the  Emperor, 
who  was  to  visit  his  sister  the  Queen  of  Wer- 
temberg.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  invited 
to  join  this  deputation,  and  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  after  due  consideration,  thought 
it  best  to  do  so.  A  separate  memorial  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Isaac  Gurney  and 
Henry  Hipsley  were  deputed,  with  Samuel 
Bobson,  to  present  it. 

The  Imperial  visit  was  ultimately  paid  to 
Friederickshafen,  on  Lake  Constance,  not  to 
Stutgardt,  as  at  first  expected. 

The  Emperor,  who  is  under-stood  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  persecution,  but  who  views  with 
some  jealousy  any  outside  representations 
with  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, declined  to  receive  the  deputation  person- 
ally, and  appointed  Prince  Gortschakoff,  his 
prime  minister,  to  receive  it  instead.  The 
Prince  refused  the  memorials  as  savoring  too 
much  of  interference,  but  very  courteously 
entered  into  the  subject  in  an  interview  of  an 
hour  and  a  half's  duration.  He  intimated 
that  whilst  laws  were  in  force  they  should 
be  obeyed;  that  any  change  rested  with  the 
Emperor,  who  altered  them  at  such  times 
as  might  seem  best.  No  more  definite  reply 
could  well  have  been  expected;  but  it  is  quite 
hoped  that  some  beneficial  result  may  accrue 
to  the  poor  people  who  are  so  justly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  interest  and  sympathy  extended 
towards  them. — London  Friend. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Acknowledgment  of  Aid  to  Tennessee  Frecdmen's 
Schools. 

It  is  due  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
this  enterprise  to  be  informed  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  establishing  eight  new 
schools ;  which,  with  three  of  the  former  ones, 
make  eleven  now  in  operation.  If  the  liber- 
ality hitherto  extended  is  continued,  there 
will  be  twenty  or  upwards,  and  over  1000 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  coming  Autumn. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  very  promising. 
The  Normal  class  at  Maryville  is  filling  up, 
and  is  the  special  object  of  care  and  of  ex- 
pense. We  board  a  few  of  the  students  from 
a  distance,  and  wish  to  have  more  in  this  way. 
Our  policy  is  to  make  the  Freedmen  coopera- 
tive. Where  we  find  those  who  are  meritori- 
ous and  gifted,  we  encourage  them  to  try  for 
the  Normal  class;  and  we  give  notice  in  the 
different  schools  to  have  such  recommended 
to  us  as  candidates  for  that  class.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  acknowledgment  will  serve  the  pre- 
sent purpose  of  reporting,  to  those  who  ought 
to  know,  what  the  pressure  of  work  prevents 
me  from  writing  for  each  individual. 

Y.  Warner. 

Beaver  Creek  School,  Term.,  8th  mo.  24,  1871. 

Wonderful  Memory  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 
— Mezzofanti  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
was  intended  to  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
trade.  A  priest,  however,  saved  him  from  a 
position  out  of  which  he  would  have  certainly 
raised  himself,  and  had  him  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  He  acquired,  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  university  career,  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  German 
and  Swedish  languages.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  made  first  Professor  of  Arabic, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Oriental  languages,  at 
the  University.  In  1841,  Guido  Gt)rres,  the 
great  German  scholar,  wrote  of  Mezzofanti, 
that  he  was  familiar  with  Greek,  Latin,  Italian 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Servian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  Irish, 
Welsh,  Wallachian,  Albanian,  Bulgarian  and 
Illyrian.  He  also  stated  him  to  be  master  of 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Koordish,  Georgian,  Ar- 
menian, Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Samaritan, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Saboic,  Chinese,  Coptic, 
Ethiopian,  Abyssinian,  Amboric  and  Angolese 
languages.  Mezzofanti  would  detect  the  par- 
ticular county  from  which  an  Englishman 
came — in  fact,  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
varieties  of  dialect,  patois  and  provincialisms. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  asserted  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  Mezzofanti  was  once  taken  by  a 
Portuguese forafellow-countryman,  and  again 
was  supposed  by  an  Englishman  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  England.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  3d  mo.  18th,  1849,  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti must  have  been  thoroughly  acquainte  " 
with  from  seventy  to  eighty  languages. 


Selected 

THE  SPARROW. 
I  have  no  barn  or  storehouse, 

I  neither  sow  nor  reap  ; 
God  gives  me  a  sparrow's  portion, 
But  never  a  seed  to  keep. 

If  my  meal  is  sometimes  scanty, 
Close  picking  makes  it  sweet ; 
I  have  always  enough  to  feed  me, 
And  "  life  is  more  than  meat." 

I  know  there  are  many  sparrows — 
All  over  the  world  we  are  found  ; 
But  our  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
When  one  of  us  falls  to  the  ground. 

Though  small,  we  are  never  forgotten  ; 

Though  weak,  we  are  never  afraid  ; 
For  we  know  that  the  dear  Lord  keepeth 
The  life  of  the  creatures  he  made. 

I  fly  through  the  thickest  forests, 

I  light  on  many  a  spray ; 
I  have  no  chart  nor  compass, 
But  I  never  lose  my  way. 

And  I  fold  my  wings  at  twilight, 

Wherever  I  happen  to  be  ; 
For  the  Father  is  always  watching, 
And  no  harm  will  come  to  me. 

I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree  ; 
But  I  know  that  the  Father  loves  me, 
Have  you  less  faith  than  me  ? 


Selected. 

RELIGION. 

BY  THOMAS  1-YXE. 

O  !  wide  they  wander  from  the  path  of  truth 
Who  paint  Religion  with  a  brow  of  gloom  ; 

Her  step  is  buoyant  wi  th  unfading  youth, 
Her  features  radiant  with  immortal  bloom. 

In  life's  gay  morning,  when  the  crimson  tide 
Of  pleasure  dances  thro'  each  burning  vein, 

She  leads  with  guardian  care  her  charge  aside 
From  the  broad  passage  to  undying  pain. 

And  when  the  fleeting  joys  of  time  are  past, 
And  dark  despondence  on  the  spirit  preys, 

She  bids  with  holy  hope  the  sufferer  cast 
To  brighter  regions  his  confiding  gaze. 

From  slavish  fears — from  low  debasing  cares, 
'Tis  hers  alone  the  sinking  soul  to  save  ; 

For  her  its  loveliest  smile  creation  wears, 
For  her  no  terror  has  the  frowning  grave. 

No — should  this  scene  in  headlong  ruin  close, 
Each  shattered  planet  from  its  orbit  move, 

She  would  not  tremble,  for  right  well  she  knows 
The  arm  is  near  her  of  unbounded  love. 


If  thou  wouldst  reap  in  love, 

First  sow  in  holy  fear  ; 
So  life  a  winter's  morn  may  prove 

To  a  bright  endless  year. 


Silver  in  the  Sea. — The  poet  tells  of  the  gems 
that  shine  with  ''purest  ray  serene"  in  dark 
unfathomed  caves  of  ocean;  but  it  is  not  in 
those  inaccessible  depths  alone  that  the  treas- 
ure of  the  sea  is  hidden.  There  is  untold 
wealth  diffused  throughout  the  immensity  of 
waters,  as  secure  from  human  avarice  as  if  it 
were  in  the  abysses  which  plummet  never 
sounded.  Its  very  diffusion  puts  it  out  of  our 
reach.  The  fact  that  it  is  everywhere  makes 
it  practically  nowhere.  Some  years  ago, 
certain  French  chemists  demonstrated  that 
sea  water  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of 
silver.  They  decided  that,  if  is  equally  dis- 
tributed, there  must  be  at  least  two  millions 
of  tons  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  whole 
ocean,  or  more  than  has  ever  been  dug  from 
the  earth.  And  experiments  made  at  widely 
distant  points,  prove  that  the  metal  is  thus 
uniformly  diffused.  The  water  of  the  Pacific 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  as  analyzed  by  an  Eng- 
lish chemist,  gives  the  same  result  as  the 
Frenchman  had  obtained  from  the  waters  of 
the  British  channel. 

The  silverin  the  sea  is  only  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand illustrations  of  solid  substances  made  in- 
visible by  chemical  processes.  And  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  is  only  minute  quantities 
of  matter  that  can  be  thus  lost  to  sight  in 
transparent  liquid.  A  silver  half  dollar  (a 
mythical  piece  of  money  to  our  young  readers, 
but  the  old  folks  can  tell  them  how  large  it 
is,  or  was),  can  be  disolved  in  a  very  small 
amount  of  nitric  acid,  which,  it'  pure,  is  a  co- 
lorless liquid.  Coin  soon  vanishes,  and  the 
liquid  is  as  clear  and  transparent  as  ever. 
Many  dollars'  worth  of  silver  might  thus  be 
concealed  in  a  gallon  of  what  would  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  water.  Other  metals,  and,  in- 
deed solid  substances  of  all  kinds,  may  be  dis- 
solved and  made  to  disappear  in  a  similiar 
way.  There  is  no  visible  form  of  matter 
which  chemical  agencies  may  not  render  in- 
visible. What  we  commonly  call  the  destruc- 
tion of  matter  is  merely  this  metamorphosis 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen. 

When  wood  or  anything  else  is  burned  it 
has  simply  undergone  a  chemical  change 
which  removes  it  from  our  sight.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  matter  can  be  really  destroyed,  unless 
by  the  Power  that  called  it  into  existence. 
The  silver  in  our  transparent  liquid  is  not  an- 
nihilated if  we  pour  it  into  the  sea;  it  is  lost 
to  us,  but  the  silver  is  there,  like  the  millions 
of  tons  of  kindred  metal  that  were  already 
mingled  with  the  waters.  In  like  manner, 
the  coal  and  wood  we  burn,  except  the  small 
residuum  of  ashes,  have  become  viewless 
gases,  and  are  blended  with  the  serial  ocean 
i  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  clearest  day  the 
air  above  us  is  laden  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  carbon,  in  this  transparent  condition.  It 
is  there,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  and  plants 
are  continually  turning  it  back  into  visible 
form  again.  This  is  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  their  growth,  which  is  mainly  the  with- 
drawing of  carbon  from  its  gaseous  state  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  making  it  a  part  of  their 
own  structure. 

We  have  said  that  the  silver  in  the  sea  is 
useless,  because  it  is  diffused  through  so  vast 
a  bulk  of  fluid.  But  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  detect  it  when  thus  diffused  shows 
that,,  if  chemical  agencies  can  make  solid  sub- 
stances vanish  from  our  sight,  they  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  compel  a  body  thus  concealed 
to  show  itself,  even  when  it  forms  only  the 
minutest  proportion  of  the  mixture.  The  deli- 
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thout  forfeiting  his  claims  to  equal  stand- 
r  with  his  fellows. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  no  small 
rtion  of  the  scientific  and  highly  cultivated 
,sses,  to  openly  avowed  unbelief  in  the  com- 
ply accepted  revelations  contained  in  the 
riptures,  and  the  doubts  and  disbelief  emit- 
1  by  them,  have  spread  widely  and  unset- 
d  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  cannot  them- 
ves  command  the  means  to  test  their  fallacy, 
d  probably  will  never  learn  how  effectually 
i  work  has  been  done  by  others.  Again 
re  are  others,  who,  looking  at  the  degra- 
tion  and  misery  of  large  portions  of  human 
ngs  in  every  part  of  professing  christen- 
b,  are  declaring  that  Christianity  is  a 
lure;  not  discerning  that  the  failure  is  in 
9  practical  application  of  the  religion  pro- 
sed;  the  inherent  principles  of  which,  if 
•ried  out,  would  eradicate  the  evils  com- 
,ined  of,  and  raise  man  into  the  dignified 
tion  he  was  designed  to  occupy. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  sources  of  disbe- 
*  there  are  very  many  who  discard  the 
a  of  the  christian  religion  being  unfit  or 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  man, 
her  as  an  individual,  or  associated  in  com- 
nities,  and  who  speak  of  it  freely,  if  not 
dly,  as  all  they  stand  in  need  of  or  desire, 
long  these,  we  are  thankful  to  believe,  are 
oodly  number  of  true  disciples  of  Christ; 
>se  who  know  from  experience  the  power 
i  virtue  of  his  religion,  as  it  transforms 
m  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace.  But 
i  evidence  afforded  by  life  and  conversa- 
q,  gives  reason  to  fear  that  the  religion 
lularly  embraced,  the  religion  which  may 
said  to  be  fashionable,  is  something  differ- 
t  from  that  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  arch-deceiver  varies  his  temptations 
i  his  arguments,  according  to  the  position 
i  condition  of  the  subjects  with  which  he 
lis.  While  with  some  he  plays  upon  the 
dc  of  intellectual  power,  and  the  unwilling- 
js  to  acknowledge  the  incapacity  of  finite 
tson  to  grasp  and  unravel  all  truth,  to  be- 
y  them  into  doubts  or  denial  of  that  which 
l  be  known  only  through  the  revelations 
the  Omniscient,  to  others  who  would  shrink 
th  abhorence  from  repudiating  the  recorded 
ths  of  the  gospel,  he  presents  and  inter- 
3ts  those  truths,  as  intended  to  convey  a 
aning,  and  requiring  a  life  and  conversa- 
n  easily  reconciled  with  a  liberal  self-in- 
Igence,  and  conformity  with  the  commonly 
ictieed  manners  and  maxims  of  the  world. 
The  same  questioning  of  what  may  once 
ve  been  accepted  as  the  revealed  will  of  the 
mighty,  is  resorted  to  by  Satan  now,  as 
len  he  reasoned  with  our  first  parents  in 
radise.  "  Yea  hath  God  said  ye  shall  not 
j  of  every  tree  of  the  garden?"  and  the 
ne  lying  promise  accompanies.  "Ye  shall 
t  surely  die.  For  God  kuoweth  that  in  the 
y  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
|ened,  and  ye  sball  be  as  gods,  knowing 
od  and  evil."  Arguments  addressed  to 
arers  which  are  in  accordance  with  their 
ong  prejudices,  will  hardly  fail  to  be  con- 
icing,  and  so  a  system  of  religion  that  ac- 
irds  with  man's  self-love,  and  assumed  inde- 
ndence  and  capacity  to  judge  for  himself, 
invested  with  the  double  attraction  of  coin- 
ling  with  the  reasoning  of  his  natural  un- 
rstanding,  and  gratifying  the  cravings  of 
3  unre'geuerate  heart.  And  so  the  gospel 
represented  as  a  mere  outward  revelation, 
written  record  of  things  to  be  believed, 


which  if  accepted  as  true,  is  good  for  food, 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise;  but  the  unchangeable  terms  on 
which  itself  declares  it  can  alone  be  saving 
to  any  man,  viz.,  to  deny  himself,  take  up  his 
daily  cross  and  follow  Christ  in  the  regenera- 
tion, through  obedience  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  are  kept  out 
of  sight. 

The  religion  of  the  god  of  this  world,  as 
I.  Penington  says,  is  often  a  close  representa- 
tion of  that  which  is  true,  but  it  lacks  the 
vital  principle  which  gives  the  latter  life  and 
power.  As  Christ  was  manifested  to  destro}7 
the  works  of  the  devil,  Satan  will  of  course 
always  take  care  that  whatever  show  of  zeal 
and  good  works  may  be  required  to  give  his 
counterfeit  popularity,  the  great  and  miracu- 
lous work  of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
corrupt  tree  which  he  has  sown  in  man's 
heart,  shall  not  be  effected,  nor  be  declared  to 
be  necessary. 

Can  any  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
"  the  signs  of  the  times"  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  professed  christian  church,  and  not  be 
convinced  that  not  only  vital  religion,  but  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  are  un- 
dergoing an  extraordinary  and  determined 
assault,  both  from  openly  avowed  and  from 
insidious,  but  not  less  dangerous,  enemies; 
unbelievers  in  and  opponents  to  the  self-deny- 
ing, cross-bearing  discipline  with  which  Christ 
has  invested  the  acceptance  of  discipleship  ? 
However  distant  these  may  be  from  "the 
last  days"  predicted  by  the  apostle,  certainly 
"  perilous  times"  have  come,  when  very  many 
professors  of  the  religion  which  he  preached, 
show  they  are  lovers  of  their  ownselves,  hav- 
ing "  the  form  of  godliness,"  but  denying  "the 
power  thereof;"  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity, 
that  in  such  a  time  of  anxiety  and  fear,  the 
cause  of  vital  Christianity  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  un- 
compromisingly defended  by  all  who  under- 
stand its  spirit  and  know  its  power. 

As  there  are  but  two  flocks,  represented  by 
our  Saviour,  as  being  formed  by  Him,  in  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  the  sheep  and  the 
goats,  so  He  declares  there  are  but  two  ways 
through  life,  the  one  straight  and  narrow, 
leading  to  life  eternal,  the  other  broad  or  wide, 
leading  to  the  chambers  of  death.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  middle  course  or  termination : 
we  must  be  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
described.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  each 
of  us,  that  we  start  in  the  right  path  ;  for  un- 
less we  do,  we  throw  away  our  privilege  to 
take  hold  or  make  use  of  the  means  provided 
to  help  us  on  our  journey.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  parley  with  or  conform  ourselves  to 
the  religion  that  Satan  has  made  popular  by 
taking  away  the  "offence  of  the  cross." 

A  religion  easily  embraced  and  easily  lived 
up  to,  may  obtain  many  converts,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  religion  of  Christ.  "  Strive 
[or  Agonize]  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
"  Few  there  be  that  find  it."  Christ's  yoke  is 
easy  and  his  burden  light,  when  the  natural 
will  is  slain,  and  self  crucified ;  but  "The  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  can  be." 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  great  fight  of  afflic- 
tion before  the  strong  man  armed  is  bound,  and 
all  his  goods  spoiled  and  cast  out.  The  soul 
may,  in  its  first  awakenings,  be  very  ready  to 
petition  to  sit  on  Christ's  right  hand  or  on  his 
left;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  drink 


of  the  cup  that  He  drank  of,  and  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  wherewith  He  was 
baptized.  Our  Heavenly  Father  seeing  man's 
wretchedness,  his  helplessness,  and  the  deceit- 
ful working  of  Satan  for  his  destruction,  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  obtain 
eternal  life.  He  died  to  make  atonement  for 
man's  sin,  and  to  reconcile  to  God  all  who 
show  their  belief  in  Him,  by  keeping  his  com- 
mandments. He  commands  all  to  repent  and 
be  baptized;  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire.  Christ  declares  that  he  that  for- 
saketh  not  all  that  he  hath  ;  he  that  hateth 
not  his  own  life — the  life  of  self  which  must 
be  slain  and  lost — cannot  be  his  disciple.  The 
heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked  :  and  he  cannot  know  the 
depth  of  his  depravity,  nor  the  subtlety  of  his 
own  deceitfulness,  unless  he  permits  the  Light 
of  Christ  to  shine  into  his  heart  and  reveal 
to  him  the  hidden  thoughts,  motives  and  acts 
of  darkness.  "Except  a  man  be  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God;"  but  he 
can  no  more  create  himself  anew  than  he  can 
create  a  world.  He  must  know  what  it  is  to 
be  born  of  incorruptible  seed,  by  the  word  of 
God  :  that  Seed  which  alone  can  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  and  that  Word  which  was  in 
the  beginning  ;  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart ;  sharper  than  any  two 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  joints  and  the  marrow;  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in 
his  sight.  This  is  the  word  which  the  Apostle 
saysis  nigh  thee,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth, 
the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  alone  door  into 
the  sheepfold,  and  if  any  attempt  to  climb  up 
any  other  way  than  by  obedience  to  this  word 
of  faith,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Here, 
then,  we  have  characteristics  which  distin- 
tinguish  between  the  holy,  self-denying,  trans- 
forming religion  of  Jesus,  and  the  spurious, 
self-confident  belief  which  the  enemy  of  souls 
is  palming  off  under  the  disguise  of  devotion. 
"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  French  government  has  paid  another 
instalment  of  three  hundred  million  francs  of  the  war 
indemnity  to  Germany. 

It  is  reported  that  assurances  have  been  received  at 
Versailles  that  the  German  troops  in  France  will  be  re- 
duced to  50,000  in  the  course  of  the  month,  and  those 
who  remain  will  be  lodged  in  barracks. 

The  negotiations  in  relation  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  has  been 
transferred  from  Frankfort  to  Versailles,  and  Baron 
Von  Arnim  has  gone  to  Versailles  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  part  of  Germany. 

The  bill  for  the  disbandment  of  the  National  Guard 
gave  rise  to  an  earnest  and  excited  debate  in  the  French 
Assembly.  Some  members  demanded  an  immediate 
and  uncompromising  disbandment,  and  others  thought 
such  a  measure  inopportune  and  dangerous.  Thiers 
objected  to  immediate  action  as  unjust,  and  asserted 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  nationals  were  unfit  to  bear 
arms.  Being  violently  interrupted  by  the  Right,  Thiers 
concluded  by  saying  that  it  was  evident  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  he  knew  what 
course  to  adopt.  An  amendment,  proposed  by  General 
Ducrot,  providing  for  a  gradual  disbandment,  was 
finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  487  against  154. 

It  appears  that  Thiers  actually  wrote  his  resignation 
after  being  insulted  in  the  Assembly,  but  relinquished 
his  intention  of  presenting  it,  on  that  body  adojjting 
General  Ducrot's  amendment,  which  in  good  measure 
embraces  the  President's  own  views. 

It  is  understood  that  Thiers  is  greatly  dissatisfied  at 
the  unwillingness  or  hesitation  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
cpiestion  of  prolonging  his  powers  as  President. 

The  German  Ambassador  has  complained  to  the 
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French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  existence  of 
a  league  for  the  deliverance  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
from  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  French  Minister 
replied  that  such  a  league  was  illegal  and  it  should  be 
dissolved. 

A  circular  addressed  by  Thiers  to  prefects  of  depart- 
ments, directs  them  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizens  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations  on  the  4th 
of  Ninth  month,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Republic  in  Paris  ;  and  that  should  any  attempts  be 
made  at  celebrating  the  event,  all  legal  powers  should 
be  used  for  their  suppression. 

The  ravages  of  the  cholera  are  increasing  at  Konigs- 
berg.  The  disease  has  also  appeared  at  Dantzig  and 
other  places,  but  the  south  of  Prussia  is  still  free  from 
the  disease. 

The  committee  of  the  Conservative  Catholics  has  in- 
vited the  Catholics  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, to  the  Congress  to  be  held  at  Munich  on  the  22d 
of  Ninth  month. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil,  arrived  at 
Berlin  on  the  23d  ult. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, are  to  have  a  conference  at  Salzburg,  in  upper 
Austria,  at  an  early  day. 

The  Spanish  budget  is  ready  for  submission  to  the 
Cortes.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  are  estimated  at 
600,000,000  pesotas,  and  the  revenue  at  5S0,000,000. 
The  archbishop  of  Madrid,  in  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  requires  them  to  refuse  the  sacrament  to 
those  persons  who  are  married  only  by  civil  rite.  The 
church  does  not  recognize  any  such  marriages. 

An  Athens  dispatch  of  the  26th  says  :  During  a  vio- 
lent storm  which  recently  passed  over  Lamia,  a  town 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  lightning  struck  a  powder 
magazine,  which  exploded  with  terrible  effect.  The 
destruction  of  property  was  very  great,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  panic  stricken  and  fled  to  the  country. 

The  report  that  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  blight,  is  found  to  be  greatly  exagge- 
rated. 

The  weather  has  been  stormy,  and  much  damage  to 
shipping  is  reported  on  the  British  coast. 

The  British  ships  San  Cams  and  Knight  Errant,  both 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco,  have  been  lost 
off  Cape  Horn. 

On  the  28th  ult ,  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  of 
London,  issued  allotment  letters«of  the  new  TJ.  S.  5  per 
cent.  loan.  Much  more  than  the  required  amount 
having  been  offered,  only  seventy  par  cent,  of  each  sub- 
scription was  awarded  to  the  parties. 

The  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  writes  that  Dr. 
Livingston,  the  African  explorer,  is  safe,  and  is  slowly 
making  his  way  homeward. 

The  New  York  Herald's  correspondent  at  Salzburg 
says :  "  I  am  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  a  new  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  has  been  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Italy.  A  special  dispatch  to  the  London 
Telegraph  makes  a  similar  statement. 

The  last  advices  from  Algeria  are  unfavorable  for  the 
French.  All  the  Yabria  villages  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  rebels  are  attacking  the  tribes  which  remain 
faithful  to  the  French. 

The  deaths  in  Paris  last  week  numbered  823,  includ- 
ing 6  from  cholera. 

In  the  French  Assembly  on  the  28th,  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  motion  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  powers  of  President  Thiers,  made  a  report  re- 
commending that  he  should  continue  to  exercise  exe- 
cutive powers  under  authority  of  the  Assembly  ;  that 
he  have  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  ministers,  and  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  his  acts.  The  re- 
port would  be  considered  on  the  30th  ult.  It  was  ob- 
jected by  the  friends  of  Thiers  that  the  proposition 
lacked  any  expression  of  confidence  in  him. 

It  is  asserted  that  perfect  good  understanding  exists 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  to  assume  a  joint  attitude  on  all  questions  of 
external  policv. 

London—  Consols,  93£.  U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  93;  ten- 
forties,  90f. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  Old.  ;  Orleans,  9*d. 

United  States. — The  five  per  cent.  Loan. — The  new 
loan  of  $200,000,000,  which  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  recently  placed  upon  the  market,  is,  it  is  re- 
ported, now  all  taken. 

The  revised  and  final  tables  of  the  census  of  1870, 
return  the  population  of  the  whole  country  at  38,555,- 
983,  not  including  (he  uncivilized  Indians  of  the  western 
territories.  The  colored  population  numbers  4,980,079. 
New  York  had  4,382,7-39  inhabitants ;  Pennsylvania, 
3,521,791;  Ohio,  2,665,760,  and  Illinois  2,589,891. 
Delaware,  the  smallest  of  the  States,  had  125,015,  or 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  that  of  New  York. 


The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
282.  There  were  35  deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  and 
38  of  consumption. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  a  railroad  collision 
occurred  at  Revere,  near  Boston,  by  which  twenty-five 
persons  were  killed  and  others  seriously  injured. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  a  party  of  200  excursionists  left 
Mobile,  on  the  steamer  Ocean  Wave,  for  Fish  river. 
On  their  return  in  the  afternoon  the  boiler  of  the 
steamer  exploded,  killing  or  injuring  about  one-third 
of  the  persons  on  board.  The  boiler,  it  is  stated,  was 
very  old  and  quite  worn  out. 

According  to  the  late  census  there  were  5,566,546 
persons  of  foreign  birth  residing  in  the  United  States- 
and  territories.  Of  these  1,138,353  were  in  New  York, 
545,261  in  Pennsylvania,  515,198  in  Illinois,  364,499 
in  Wisconsin,  and  353,319  in  Massachusetts.  Virginia 
contained  13,754  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  North 
Carolina  3,029. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  112]. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118} ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1867,  113} ;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  114}.  Superfine  flour,  $5  a  $5.50  ; 
finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.  White  Genesee  wheat,  $1.55  ; 
white  Michigan,  $1.52;  amber  State,  $1.50  a  $1.51; 
amber  western,  $1.44  a  $1.48;  red  western,  $1.40  a 
$1.43  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.37  a  $1.39.  Oats,  40  a 
50  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  67  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Cotton,  19 J-  a  19 J  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans. 
Flour,  #5  a  $8.75  according  to  quality.  White  wheat, 
$1.55  a  $1.60;  amber,  $1.46;  western  red,  $1.37  a 
$1.42.  Rye,  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  71  cts. ;  western 
mixed,  69  a  70  cts.  Oats,  40  a  48  cts.  Lard,  9}  a  9| 
cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10]-  cts.  Timothy,  $3.50  a  $3.75. 
Flax-seed,  $1.95.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  3000  head. 
The  market  was  dull,  extra  selling  at  7  a  74-  cts.  ;  fair 
to  good,  6  a  6J  cts.  and  common  4  a  5]-  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.-  About  19,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6]  cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  2,832  hogs  at  7  a  7]-  cts.  per  lb.  net  for  corn 
fed.  St.  Louis. — Superfine  flour,  $3.75  a  $4.25  ;  extra, 
$4.75  a  $5.10.  No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.28.  Mixed 
corn,  42  cts.  No.  2  oats,  34  cts.  No.  2  rye,  59  cts. 
Lard,  8}  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.19. 
2  corn,  45]  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30  cts.  Rye,  57]  cts.  Cin- 
cinnati.— Family  flour,  $5.60  a  $5.75.  Red  wheat, 
$1.16  a  $1.18.  Corn,  52  cts.  Rye,  65  a  68  cts.  Lard, 
9  a  9 4-  cts.  Baltimore. — Amber  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.60  ; 
good  to  prime  red,  M.40  a  $1.50;  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
$1.37  a  $1.40.  Yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts.  Oats,  43  a 
48  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Sarah  F.  Carr,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Isaac  P.  Wilbur,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Sam'l  Large, 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Sam'l  W.  Smedley,  City,  $2, 
vol.  45;  from  Ephraim  Smith,  City,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for 
Benj'n  Hoyle,  Barclay  Smith,  and  Robert  Smith,  O., 
and  Abiah  Cope,  Pa.,  $2  each, vol.  45,  and  for  William 
Green,  Ireland,  $3. 06,  vol.  45  and  Postage  ;  from  Chas. 
Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  James  Heald,  Q., 
$2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Jane  Ann  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Whitall,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  E. 
M.  Neave,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Geo.  Foster,  L.  I.,  $2, 
vol.  45,  and  for  H.  V.  Duryea,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Benj'n  Wiggins,  Pa.,  s-2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Samuel  R. 
Kirk,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Isaiah  Kirk,  Pa.,  #2,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Susanna  S.  Thomas,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol 
46;  from  Philena  S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  .'.2,  vol.45;  from 
Dillon  Gibbons,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  T.  Sharp- 
less,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Jno.  W.  Cloud,  Jr.,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  45;  from  Daniel  Corbit,  Del.,  $2,  vol.45;  from 
Benjamin  Bowerman,  Mich.,  4-2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Enos 
Smedley,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Chas.  E.  Gause,  N.  J., 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol. 
45;  from  Seneca  Lincoln,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from 
Henry  Knowles,  Agent,  for  Henry  A.  Knowles,  Io., 
Martha  M.  Knowles,  Mich.,  and  David  Naraniore, 
Lorenza  Rockwell,  and  Levi  Youmans,  N.  Y.,  $2  each, 
vol.  45  ;  from  Sarah  L.  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Ruth  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Theophilus  Mor- 
lin,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Jos.  Stratton,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Jno.  M.  Saunders,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Nathan 
Breed,  Mass.,  per  Wm.  B.  Oliver,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
from  John  A.  Potter,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  ij>2,  vol.  45,  and  for 
Robert  W.  Wright,  Sarah  B.  Bowerman,  Charles  L. 
Carman,  and  Freelove  Owen,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Richard  P.  Gibbons,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Ruth  P. 
Johnson,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Abraham  Pennell,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Edward  Stratton,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol. 
45,  and  for  Abel  H.  Blackburn,  Jos.  Taylor,  and  Mary 
S.  Barber,  $2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  James  Hilyard,  N.  J., 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Jesse  Bailey,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 


Alice  Hibberd,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Andrew  Ml 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Samuel  Trimble,  M.  D.,  Pa.« 
vol.  45  ;  from  Martha  Sankey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
Isaac  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Joseph  Snov» 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Robert  Miller,  O.,  $2,  vol 
from  S.  E.  Haines,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Wm.  Han< 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Jane  S  Comfort,  City,  $2,  vc 
and  for  Charles  Jones  and  R.  Barclay  Jones,  $2  ( 
vol.  45 ;  from  Henry  Wood,  Agent,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol 
and  for  J.  H.  Wood  and  Deborah  Satterthwaitt 
each,  vol.  45;  from  Josiah  A.  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol 
from  Louisa  Warner,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mic 
M.  Morlan,  Agent,  O.,  for  William  Darlington,  Ds 
Boulton,  Mary  J.  French,  Benj'n  Antrim,  Stacy  C 
Thos.  Y.  French,  Geo.  Blackburn,  C.  I.  Hayes,  \ 
Fisher,  Amos  Fawcett-  and  Jos.  Fawcett,  $2  each, 
45 ;  from  Joseph  W.  Hibbs,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  $t 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons ;  f 
Amy  S.  L.  Eaton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Charles 
Roberts,  Pa.,  #2,  vol.  45;  from  Alexander  L.  McG 
Io.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Simon  O.  McGrew  and  Ne 
L.  Thompson,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Royal  W( 
ward,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Daniel  Smith,  O 
vol.  45;  from  Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  per  Mary  Kai; 
$2,  vol.  45. 

We  are  also  requested  by  our  Agent  at  WinonaB 
Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
him  of  the  following  subscriptions :  from  Saral 
Lupton,  Christiana  Kirk,  Lewis  B.  Walker,  Da 
Stratton,  Zaccheus  Test,  Cyrus  Brantingham,  Nal 
B.  Whinery,  Christopher  Allen,  Barclay  Stratton,  ( 
Gilbert,  Ruth  Stanley,  Alfred  Brantingham,  and  Jo 
Cameron,  $2  each,  vol.  45,  and  from  Jonathan  D1 
$4.50,  vols.  44  and  45. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  j'oVowing  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Sect 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  whe 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term, 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Sha 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  G 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasu 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORI 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  assistant  teachers  are  wanted  for  th 
schools,  to  open  about  the  first  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  No.  28  North  Third  S 

Richard  J.  Allen,  No.  614  Wood  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  .St. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Be 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  at  1 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleve: 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Gishen,  Chester  count 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDJJ 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  0 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wori 

ington,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Ma  nagers. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  8th  mo.  1871,  at  his  residen 
in  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  after  more  than  four  years  of  alru( 
uninterrupted  suffering,  Francis  H.  Williams,  ag 
nearly  sixty  years,  form  jrly  a  member  of  Scij 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 


On  Dress. 

Should  the  Editors  of  <-<  The  Friend"  ap- 
rove  of  the  following  selections  on  the  subject 
dress,  from  "  The  Portraiture  of  Quaker- 
m,"  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  they  might  in- 
rest  as  well  as  benefit  some  of  the  readers 
ijf  their  Journal : 

"  Though  George  Fox  never  introduced 
ly  new  or  particular  garments,  when  he 
irmed  the  Society,  as  models  worthy  of  the 
nitation  of  those  who  joined  him,  yet,  as  a 
igious  man,  he  was  not  indifferent  on  the 
ibject  of  dress.  Nor  could  he,  as  a  reformer, 
^  ie  those  extravagant  fashions  which  I  have 
lown  to  have  existed  in  his  time,  without 
ublicly  noticing  them.  •  We  find  him  accord- 
igly  recommending  to  his  followers  sim- 
licity  and  plainness  of  apparel,  and  bearing 
is  testimony  against  the  preposterous  and 
uctuating  apparel  of  the  world. 

'  In  the  various  papers  which  he  wrote  or 
ave  forth  upon  this  subject,  he  laid  it  down 
3  a  position,  that  all  ornaments,  superfluities, 
nd  unreasonable  changes  in  dress,  manifested 
Q  earthly  or  worldly  spirit.    He  laid  it  down 
gain,  that  such  things  being  adopted  princi- 
ally  for  the  lust  of  the  eye,  were  productive 
f  vanity  and  pride ;  and  that  in  porportion 
s  men  paid  attention  to  these  outward  deco- 
ations  and  changes,  they  suffered  some  loss 
™  l  the  value  and  dignity  of  their  minds.  He 
onsidered,  also,  all  such    decorations  and 
hanges  as  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and 
ae  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.    Isaiah,  one  of 
tie  greatest  prophets  under  the  law,  had 
lelj  sverely  reproved  the  daughters  of  Israel  on 
ecount  of  their  tinkling  ornaments,  cauls, 
ound  tires,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  and  ear- 
ings.    St.  Paul,  also,  and  St.  Peter,  had  both 
f  them  cautioned  the  women  of  their  own 
imes  to  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
nd  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls, 
r  costly  array.    And  the  former  had  spoken 
h\  o  both  sexes  indiscriminately  not  to  conform 
o  the  world  ;  in  which  latter  expression  he 
vidently  included  all  those  customs  of  the 
^  forld,  of  whatsoever  nature,  that  were  in  any 
g,  aanner  injurious  to  the  morality  of  the  minds 
>Jf  those  who  followed  them. 

'By  the  publication  of  these  sentiments 
reorge  Fox  showed  to  the  world,  that  it  was 


his  opinion  that  religion,  though  it  proscribed 
no  particular  form  of  apparel,  was  not  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  general  subject  of  dress.  *  * 
*  *  Eobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn  kept 
alive  the  subject  of  dress,  which  George  Fox 
had  been  the  first  to  notice  in  the  Society. 
They  followed  him  on  his  scriptural  ground. 
They  repeated  the  arguments,  that  extrava- 
gant dress  manifested  an  earthly  spirit,  and 
that  it  was  productive  of  vanity  and  pride. 
But  they  strengthened  the  case  by  adding 
arguments  of  their  own.  Among  these  I  may 
notice,  that  they  considered  what  were  the 
objects  of  dress.  They  reduced  these  to  two, 
— to  decency  and  comfort, — in  which  latter 
idea  was  included  protection  from  the  varied 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  beyond  these  they  considered  as 
superfluous  :  of  course,  all  ornaments  would  be- 
come censurable,  and  all  unreasonable  changes 
indefensible,  upon  such  a  system. 

"  These  discussions,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject never  occasioned  the  more  ancient  mem- 
bers to  make  any  alteration  in  their  dress; 
for  they  continued,  as  when  they  had  come 
into  the  Society,  to  be  a  plain  people.  But 
they  occasioned  parents  to  be  more  vigilant 
over  their  children  in  this  respect,  and  they 
taught  the  Society  to  look  upon  dress  as  a 
subject  connected  with  the  Christian  religion, 
in  any  case  where  it  could  become  injurious 
to  the  morality  of  the  mind.  In  process  of 
time,  therefore,  as  the  fashions  continued  to 
spread,  and  as  the  youth  of  the  Society  began 
to  come  under  dominion,  the  Quakers  incor- 
porated dress  among  the  other  subjects  of 
their  discipline.  Hence  no  member,  after  this 
period,  could  dress  himself  preposterously,  or 
follow  the  fleeting  fashions  of  the  world,  with- 
out coming  under  the  authority  of  friendly 
and  wholesome  admonition.  Hence,  an  an- 
nual inquiry  began  to  be  made,  if  parents 
brought  up  their  childi-en  to  dress  consistently 
with  their  Christian  profession.  *  *  *  * 
Thus  has  George  Fox,  by  means  of  the  advice 
he  gave  upon  the  subject,  and  the  general 
discipline  which  he  introduced  into  the  So- 
ciety, kept  up,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
against  the  powerful  attacks  of  the  varying 
fashions  of  the  world,  one  steady  and  uniform 
external  appearance  among  his  descendants ; 
an  event,  which  neither  the  clergy  by  means 
of  their  sermons,  nor  other  writers,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  were  able  to  accomplish  during 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries,  and  which 
none  of  their  successors  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish from  that  time  to  the  present. 

"  Christianity,  though  it  nowhere  places 
religion  in  particular  forms,  is  yet  not  indif- 
ferent on  the  general  subject  of  dress.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  discards  all  ornaments,  as 
appears  by  the  testimonies  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,  before  quoted;  and  this  it  does  evi- 
dently on  the  ground  of  morality, — lest  these 
by  puffing  up  the  creature,  should  be  made  to 
give  birth  to  the  censurable  passions  of  vanity 
and  lust.    In  the  second  place,  it  forbids  all 


unreasonable  changes,  on  the  plea  of  con- 
formity with  the  fashions  of  the  world :  and 
it  sets  its  face  against  these,  also,  upon  moral 
grounds  ;  because  the  following  of  the  fashions 
of  the  world  begets  a  worldly  spirit;  and  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  men  indulge  this  spirit, 
they  are  found  to  follow  the  loose  and  change- 
able morality  of  the  world,  instead  of  the 
strict  and  steady  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Though  the  Quakers  have  no  particular 
model  for  their  clothing,  yet  they  are  not  in- 
different to  dress,  where  it  may  be  morally 
injurious.  They  have  discarded  all  superflui- 
ties and  ornaments,  because  they  may  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  mind.  They  have  set  their  faces, 
also,  against  all  unreasonable  changes  of  forms 
for  the  same  reason.  They  have  allowed 
other  reasons  also  to  weigh  with  them  in  the 
latter  case.  They  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  a  plain  suit  of  apparel,  which  has 
in  some  little  degree  followed  the  improve- 
ments of  the  world,  and  they  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  change  it ;  at  least, 
they  see  in  the  fashions  of  the  world  none  but 
a  censurable  reason  for  a  change.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  an  attachment 
to  forms,  but  an  unreasonable  change  and  de- 
viation from  them,  that  the  Quakers  regard. 
Upon  the  latter  idea  it  is  that  their  discipline 
is  in  a  great  measure  founded  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Quakers,  as  a  religious  body,  think 
it  right  to  watch  in  their  youth  any  unreason- 
able deviation  from  the  plain  apparel  of  the 
Society. 

"  This  they  do,  first,  because  any  change 
beyond  usefulness  must  be  made  upon  the 
plea  of  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the 
world. 

"  Secondly,  because  any  such  deviation  in 
their  youth  is  considered  to  show,  in  some 
measure,  a  deviation  from  simplicity  of  heart. 
It  bespeaks  the  beginning  of  an  unstable 
mind.  It  shows  there  must  have  been  some 
improper  motive  for  the  change.  Hence  it 
argues  a  weakness  in  the  deviating  persons, 
and  points  them  out  as  objects  to  be  strength- 
ened by  wholesome  admonition. 

"  Thirdly,  because,  these  changes,  made 
without  reasonable  motives,  would  lead,  if 
not  watched  and  checked,  to  other  still  greater 
changes ;  and  because  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  such  changes  would  bring  the  minds 
of  their  youth  under  the  most  imperious  of 
all  despotisms,  the  despotism  of  fashion ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  would  cleave  to 
the  morality  of  the  world  instead  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel. 

"And  fourthly,  because,  in  proportion  as 
young  persons  deviate  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  the  apparel  as  worn  by  the  So- 
ciety, they  approach  in  appearance  to  the 
world,  they  mix  with  it,  they  imbibe  its  spirit, 
and  admit  its  customs,  and  come  into  a  situa- 
tion which  subjects  them  to  be  disowned  ;  and 
this  is  so  generally  true,  that  of  those  persons 
whom  the  Society  has  been  obliged  to  disown, 
the  commencement  of  a  long  progress  in  irregu- 
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larity  may  often  be  traced  to  a  deviation  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  dress.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  an  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  this  care  concerning  dress,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  moral  interests  of  the  Society, 
that  they  have  found  in  it  a  new  reason  for 
new  vigilance  on  this  subject.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  a  general  similarity  of  outward  ap- 
pearance in  all  the  members,  though  there  is 
a  difference  both  in  the  form  and  color  of  their 
clothing:  and  this  general  appearance  is  such, 
as  to  make  them  still  known  to  the  world. 
The  dress,  therefore,  of  the  Quakers,  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
making  them  known  as  such  to  the  world, 
makes  the  world  overseers,  as  it  were,  of  their 
moral  conduct.  And  that  it  operates  in  this 
way,  or  that  it  becomes  a  partial  check  in 
favor  of  morality,  there  can  be  no  question. 
For  a  Quaker  could  not  be  seen  either  at 
public  races,  or  at  cock-fightings,  or  at  assem- 
blies, or  in  public  houses,  but  the  fact  would 
be  noticed  as  singular,  and  probably  soon 
known  among  his  friends.  His  clothes  would 
betray  him.  Neither  could  he,  if  at  a  greater 
distance  from  home,  and  if  quite  out  of  the 
eye  and  observation  of  persons  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion,  do  what  many  others  do. 
For  a  Quaker  knows  that  many  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Society  are  known  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  a  certain  conduct  is  ex- 
pected from  a  person  in  his  habit.  The  fear, 
therefore,  of  being  detected,  and  at  any  rate 
of  bringing  infamy  on  his  cloth,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  would  operate  so  as  to  keep 
him  out  of  many  of  the  vicious  customs  of  the 
world. 

"  From  hence  it  will  be  obvious,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  solid  foundation  for  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  the  Quakers  on 
the  subject  of  dress.  They  are  found  in  their 
present  dress,  not  on  the  principle  of  an  at- 
tachment to  any  particular  form,  or  because 
any  one  form  is  more  sacred  than  another, 
but  on  the  principle  that  an  unreasonable  de- 
viation from  any  simple  and  useful  clothing 
is  both  censurable  and  hurtful,  if  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  These 
two  principles,  though  they  may  produce,  if 
acted  upon,  a  similar  outward  appearance  in 
persons,  are  yet  widely  distinct,  as  to  their 
foundation,  from  one  another.  The  former  is 
the  principle  of  idolatry.  The  latter  is  that 
of  religion.  If,  therefore,  there  be  persons  in 
the  Society,  who  adopt  the  former,  they  will 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  charge  described: 
but  the  latter  only  can  be  adopted  by  true 
Quakers." 

The  Peasants  Life  in  Tuscany. 

In  no  country  of  the  world,  perhaps,  do  the 
signs  of  fertility,  industry  and  abundance,  so 
forcibly  present  themselves  to  the  stranger's 
view,  as  in  the  largest  portion  of  Tuscany. 
Art  and  nature,  there  going  hand  in  hand, 
produces  a  series  of  rural  pictures  of  the 
choicest,  richest,  and  most  attractive  descrip- 
tions. Through  the  combined  influences  of  a 
glowing  summer  sun,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  cultivation,  the  vales  of 
the  Arno,  the  Chian,  the  Ombrone,  the  Nie- 
vole,  and  the  plain  of  Lucca,  teem  with  pro- 
ducts unknown  to  our  less  fruitful  soil,  and 
less  genial  clime.  From  the  carefully  garnered 
harvest  of  the  olive  tree,  the  peasant  extracts 
the  oil  to  feed  his  evening  lamp  in  the  short 
days  of  winter.  The  vine  until  stricken  by 
disease,  in  recent  times,  afforded  him  an 


abundant  supply  of  a  grateful  and  strength- 
ening beverage.  In  the  Indian  maize,  which 
springs  up  vigorously  in  his  fields,  he  finds  a 
nutritious  food.  Fig,  peach,  pear,  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  drop  down  to  him  their 
fruits.  Flowers,  the  hot-house  nurselings  or 
garden  treasures  of  colder  climes,  offer  spon- 
taneously their  rich  and  often  highly-scented 
blossoms*to  his  view.  With  the  bramble  of 
the  way  side  fence  the  sweet  clematis  twines; 
the  small  singing  bird,  which  frequents  the 
copse,  makes  its  nest  amongst  myrtle  boughs; 
the  purple  gladiolis  raises  its  head  amidst  the 
growing  grain  ;  and,  in  many  a  grassy  nook, 
the  white  petals  of  the  gum-cistus  strew  the 
ground.  With  its  teeming  soil,  and  its  varied 
produce,  the  primeval  curse  seems  to  sit 
lightly  on  Tuscany. 

To  see  the  actual  state  of  things  with  the 
Tuscan  peasant,  let  us  visit  him  in  his  home, 
selecting  a  fine  day  in  early  summer  for  this 
purpose.  Quitting  the  high  road,  we  take  a 
narrow  pathway  winding  through  the  fields 
in  the  direction  of  a  substantial-looking  two- 
storied  house,  whose  red  tiled  roof  is  seen 
rising  above  an  intervening  screen  of  foliage. 
Every  yard  of  our  progress,  as  we  advance,  is 
marked  by  features  that  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
mired. On  either  hand  are  luxuriant  crops 
of  grain  alternating  with  strips  of  lupin, 
vetches,  peas  and  beans,  intersected  by  rows 
of  vines,  whose  long  branches,  hanging  in  rich 
festoons  as  they  trail  from  tree  to  tree,  close 
in  the  view  in  every  direction  ;  not  a  rood  of 
ground  we  traverse  but  bears  the  mark  of 
neatness,  care  and  industry.  No  weeds,  no 
crooked  fences,  no  yawning  ditches  are  visi- 
ble— all  waste  of  space,  all  waste  of  soil  by 
useless  vegetation,  seem  scrupulously  avoided. 
Until  we  reach  the  immediate  precints  of  the 
dwelling,  the  rich  picture  is  not  marred  by 
one  unpleasant  feature ;  but  once  there,  ar- 
rived at  our  destination,  the  whole  character 
of  the  scene  undergoes  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis. The  evidences  of  neatness,  care  and 
abundance,  disappear,  giving  place  to  signs  as 
unmistakable  of  dirt,  slovenliness  and  poverty. 
The  dwelling,  which,  viewed  from  afar,  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability,  appears, 
on  close  inspection,  a  cheerless  and  utterly 
comfortless  habitation :  discolored  walls,  wood- 
work from  which  almost  every  trace  of  paint 
has  vanished,  windows  without  sashes  or 
glass — mere  large  square  apertures  in  fact, 
crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  iron  bars — 
present  themselves  to  notice ;  and  the  vacant 
space  before  the  entrance  door  is  littered  over 
with  rubbish. 

Inside,  a  still  more  dreary  sight  awaits  us  ; 
stepping  across  the  threshhold,  we  enter  a 
good  sized  apartment,  which  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dwelling.  The  light  that 
enters  freely  through  the  large  unglazed  case- 
ment, reveals  walls  begrimed  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  and  blackened  rafters.  A  bench  here,  a 
table  there,  a  stool  and  two  or  three  decrepit- 
looking  rush  bottom  chairs,  with  a  few  pots 
and  pans,  compose  the  whole  amount  of  furni- 
ture visible;  ascending  by  a  steep  ladder  with 
a  hand-rail,  serving  as  stair  case,  we  gain  the 
second-story,  and  find  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  scene  below  repeated  in  the  foul, 
comfortless,  and  almost  furniturele3S  rooms, 
which  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments  by  the 
members  of  the  household.  Harmonizing  well 
with  the  aspect  of  the  interior,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mistress  of  the  dwelling ;  a  dirty 


slattern,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  clad  in  ] 
coarse  gingham  dress,  become,  from  the  effe  If 
of  dirt  and  age,  of  a  kind  of  nondescript  cok» 
her  face,  arms  and  neck,  are,  through  exp  jl 
sure  to  the  sun,  tanned  to  a  dark  brown  huB' 
and  a  quantity  of  black,  tangled,  disheveUH: 
hair  peers  forth  from  beneath  a  red  cottcM 
handkerchief,  covering  the  back  part  of  ttB 
head,  and  tied  beneath  the  chin.    The  chi|l 
dren,  clustering  around  in  scanty,  tatterej 
garments,  with  shocks  of  uncombed  hair,  ani 
faces  guiltless  of  any  but  a  most  remote  aij 
quaintance  with  soap  and  water,  corresponl  % 
in  air  and  aspect  with  the  maternal  model  f 
Prom  a  scene  so  little  accordant  with  our  e:E 
pectations,  we  turn  away  with  a  sensation  (  $ 
mingled  wonder  and  sadness ;  and  retracin  \\ 
our  steps,  marvel  at  the  strange  discrepanc  $ 
that  exists  between  the  peasant's  neat,  trin  $ 
luxuriant  fields,  and  his  dirty,  slovenly,  poi  jt 
erty-stricken  habitation. 

As  regards  the  majority  of  the  peasantr  jt 
in  Tuscany,  the  scene  described  presents  n  j 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  homes  belongin  If 
to  the  mass  of  the  rural  population.    Dwel  ii 
ings  and  inmates  superior  to  the  class  dei!  \ 
cribed,  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  and  sue 
I  have  visited  myself  in  various  parts  of  Tui 
cany;  but  even  in  the  immediate  neighboi 
hood  of  Florence,  I  did  not  enter  one  peasant' 
dwelling,  however  outwardly  imposing  in  aj 
pearance,  that  was  not  characterized  withi 
by  an  air  of  discomfort  and  poverty.  On 
house,  which  gave  me  shelter  for  half  an  hou 
from  a  shower  of  rain,  I  particularly  remen 
ber,  as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  th 
deceptiveness  of  outward  appearances.  Almos 
deterred  from  entering  from  its  size  and  at 
pect  of  gentility,  I  hesitated,  fearing  to  in 
trude,  until  the  sight  of  one  of  its  inmates  a 
the  door  convinced  me  that  the  dwellers  be 
neath  its  roof  belonged  to  the  peasant  class 
As  to  size,  many  a  gentleman  in  Great  Britain 
with  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  lives  in  i 
less  capacious  house ;  but  as  to  comfort,  i 
could  not  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  pool 
est  laborer's  cottage  I  ever  saw  in  Englandls 
In  the  numerous  bed-rooms  through  which  1  & 
was  conducted,  at  my  request,  a  low  truckle  b 
bed,  covered  with  a  coarse,  dark-colored,  dirtj  J 
quilt,  constituted  the  only  article  of  furnitun  ) 
visible.    One  room  contained  a  heap  of  grain  t 
another  was  devoted  to  the  silk-worm's  use  I 
and  adjoining  the  kitchen  (the  family  sitting  s 
room)  was  an  apartment  occupied  by  cowi  [ 
and  calves.     Dirt  reigned  supreme  ever®  \\ 
where;  ceilings,  walls,  floors,  dresses,  faces—  I 
all  had  a  dingy,  begrimed  and  sordid  look.  i 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  experience  i 
the  existence  of  industry  among  the  peasani  I 
class  in  Tuscany  is  quite  an  anomaly;  for  few  i 
instances  can  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  utmosl  1 
powers  of  the  human  frame  being  voluntarily  j 
exerted,  with  no  higher  reward  in  prospect  ii 
than  that  of  furnishing  merely  the  commonest  1 
necessaries  of  existence.   Strange  is  it,  there-  i 
fore,  to  find  that  the  Tuscan  peasant,  whe 
works  so  indefatigably  in  his  fields  from  early  | 
dawn  till  after  the  sun  is  set,  possesses  no  i 
greater  stimulus  to  exertion  than  that  afford- 
ed by  the  prospect  of  gaining  the  means  to 
afford  a  bare  subsistence  for   himself  and 
family.    If  industry  (as  it  is  generally  held) 
be  an  ever-gushing  well-spring  of  wealth  and 
independence,  then  should  the  Tuscan  peasant 
eat  with  a  silver  fork,  and  fear  the  frown  of 
no  man.    Scarcely  is  one  crop  gathered  in, 
when  the  ground  is  upturned  afresh  with 
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!c|5  pade  and  hoe,  and  the  yellow  stubble  of  the 
c«l  arvest  field  is  shortly  succeeded  by  another, 
t:i|  howingthe  tender  green  of  the  young  sprout- 
11 lg  plants  of  the  Indian  corn.  Not  a  vine  is 
tVli  lllowed  to  trail  its  branches  on  the  ground, 
t(J"  nd  every  weed  is  extirpated  by  the  careful 

iborer.  As  if  fearing  to  lose  a  moment  of 
9t'  is  precious  time,  be  works  on  with  spade 

nd  hoe,  even  whilst  answering  the  stranger's 
":1  uestion  with  ready  courtesy.    Long  as  are 

he  hours  of  summer  day,  he  knows  he  has 
¥  hat  to  do  which  will  keep  him  busy  until  the 
m*  an  has  disappeared  below  the  horizon.  But 
!"!  ot  alone  does  the  contadino  work  :  his  labors 
m  re  shared  by  his  wife  and  family.  That  dirty, 
*  ark-eyed  woman,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
Ps1  as  an  existence  quite  as  laborious,  if  not 
tc  lore  so,  than  that  of  her  husband.  Besides 
ip  tie  sufferings  and  cares  which  the  maternal 

osition  involves,  she  has  to  cut  fodder  for  the 
ml  attle,  to  tend,  to  feed,  and  to  clean  them,  and 
to  3  take  a  share  in  outside  agricultural  labor. 
nfj  Veil  may  her  face  be  sunburnt 'and  stamped 

rith  lines  of  premature  old  age,  for  her  life 
S(l  3  a  hard  and  struggling  one,  and  will  con- 
si  inue  so  until  the  grass  grows  green  above 
1i  er  head.  Work,  work,  nothing  but  work, 
H  ave  on  the  day  when  she  washes  her  face 
«  ind  combs  her  hair  to  appear  at  mass  ;  hus- 
"i  and  and  wife  are  sharers  alike  in  a  toilsome 
'ill  md  poverty-stricken  existence. 

0  Poor  in  quality,  and  often  scant  in  quantity 
li«  3  the  food  which  sustains  the  lives  of  the 
rat  Tuscan  peasantry.  When  the  landlord's  share 

1  s  deducted  out  of  their  small  patch  of  wheat, 
dm  he  portion  that  remains  serves  but  a  short 
di  ime  to  afford  a  supply  of  white  bread  for 
oi  amily  use.  In  the  absence  of  this  luxury,  a 
es  lark  vile-looking  compound  of  rye  and  other 
si  nferior  kinds  of  grain,  made  into  a  thick  flat 
:1a  sake  or  clumsy  roll,  is  generally  eaten. 

tsi    Black  bread,  kidney  beans,  and  porridge 
in  nade  of  Indian  corn,  constitute,  it  may  be 
ft,  said,  the  fare  of  the  Tuscan  peasant.  Occa- 
)«  sionally  he  has  in  the  summer  or  autumn  sea- 
bi  jon  a  few  luxuries,  such  as  peas,  tomatoes, 
id  sherries,  figs  and  chestnuts  to  vary  his  unat- 
dIi  tractive  food.    Milk  he  seldom  tastes,  for  the 
iii  [talians  peasant's  cow  is  looked  on  as  a  means 
tt  Df  rearing  calves,  and  not  of  providing  a  nu- 
a  tritious  beverage  for  himself  and  family ;  and 
ii  butter,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
,ti  ibsolutely  unknown.    The  wife  of  a  peasant, 
(oi  possessing  several  cows,  asked  me  one  day 
ei  what  it  was,  then  how  it  was  made,  and 
ej  listened  to  my  explanation  with  much  appa- 
ll, rent  interest  and  curiosity.  The  butter  I  used 
in  at  the  Baths  of  Monte  Caterri  came  some 
si  thirty  miles,  from  the  dairy  farms  at  Florence; 
fi  and  at  Albano,  a  town  containing  several 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  luxury  was  unap- 
proachable; indeed  it  is  only  in  those  places 
in  Italy  where  the  English  congregate,  that 
butter  is  entitled  to  take  its  place  in  the  list 
of  Italian  produce. 

From  the  ordinary  dinner  of  the  Tuscan 
peasant  an  English  laborer  would  turn  away 
with  a  sensation  of  scorn  and  disgust,  and  the 
more  so,  when  he  found  that  a  cup  of  water 
was  to  prove  its  only  accompaniment. — M. 
S.  Crawford. 

Books  on  Arithmetic. — Professor  de  Morgan 
calculates,  that  since  the  year  1500  there  have 
been  published  3000  works  on  Arithmetic,  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian  and 
English.  An  average  production  of  1  a  year  to 
each  of  these  languages. — -The  Decimal  System. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

"1810.  5th  mo.  24th.  Continued  our  jour- 
ney to  Richmond,  where  on  the  25th  we  had 
a  meeting  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction. 
There  were  several  other  travelling  messen- 
gers there,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
doctrine  held  fortb,  was  after  meeting  ac- 
knowledged unto  in  a  singular  manner  as 
being  great  truths,  "  great  truths,"  as  one  of 
their  great  men  acknowledged  to  us,  and 
thanked  God  he  had  heard  them.  In  the  after- 
noon we  paid  the  poor  prisoners  a  visit  at  the 
penitentiary,  and  had  there  a  memorable 
time.  The  truth  in  some  of  their  hearts  was 
reached  I  doubt  not,  and  they  convinced  that 
it  was  the  love  of  God,  and  not  curiosity  which 
had  brought  us  there. 

"26th.  Went  on  to  Charles  City,  and  27th 
attended  their  meeting  at  Wain  Oak  to  good 
satisfaction,  through  the  arising  of  that  power 
which  can  alone  qualify  for  divine  worship. 

"  28th.  Went  to  Scimino,  and  was  once 
more  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  being 
with  my  oldest  and  very  kind  sister  at  her 
own  house. 

"30th.  Attended  Scimino  Meeting,  which 
was  a  trying  laborious  time  indeed.  I  labored, 
but  found  little  relief.  My  spirit  was  crushed 
down  in  feeling  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants 
of  my  native  neighborhood,  and  the  situation 
which  a  few  more  revolving  suns  would  re- 
duce them  to,  because  of  sin  and  iniquity.  I 
mourned  much  in  my  heart  on  this  account. 
In  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  I  was  at  my 
sister's  with  a  good  many  relatives  and  friends. 
Yet  such  were  my  sorrowings  amongst  them, 
that  but  little  enjoyment  was  felt.  I  left  them 
in  the  evening  and  went  to  uncle  Wm.  Har- 
rison's. Although  it  was  pleasant  to  be  with 
that  family,  yet  with  the  precious  seed  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  that  land,  I  felt  as  a  prisoner 
in  iron  bands.  I  esteemed  it  a  favor,  and  de- 
sire ever  so  to  do,  that  I  am  accounted  worthy 
to  suffer  with  the  suffering  seed.  I  desire 
above  all  thiugs  to  be  with  my  Master,  and 
feel  his  promise  made  good,  'Where  I  am, 
there  shall  my  servant  be.' 

"  31st.  We  returned  back  to  Charles  City, 
hoping  to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning  ;  but 
alas  !  pretty  soon  after  getting  to  bed,  I  found 
I  must  go  back  to  Scimino.  Oh  this  was  a 
mortal  stroke  indeed  to  all  remaining  nature  ! 
Magnified  be  the  God  of  my  life  forever,  I  was 
made  willing  through  suffering  to  give  up  in 
resignation  to  his  will :  was  even  willing  to  be 
called  a  fool,  or  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men,  so  that  thereby  I  might  be  found  in  His 
sight,  doing  his  will  and  not  mine  ;  well  know- 
ing nothing  else  would  afford  me  any  joy. 

"  6th  mo.  1st,  was  the  Preparative  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Wain  Oak,  which  we  attended: 
as  also  their  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  2nd.  I 
was  glad  of  these  opportunities,  although  come 
at  so  unexpectedly,  and  so  much  in  the  cross. 
Through  this  detention  I  had  some  service 
amongst  them,  I  believe  to  their  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  my  joy.  After  meeting  we  rode  to 
Scimino,  and  were  with  a  little  handful  there 
at  their  meeting  on  the  3rd.  This  opportunity 
I  was  also  glad  of;  having  some  service  for 
Truth  there.  In  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock 
we  attended  the  public  meeting,  wherein  I 
was  enabled  to  sound  an  alarm  to  the  inhab- 
itants, and  pronounce  the  woe  against  them, 
because  of  the  principle  of  oppression,  and  the 
crown  of  pride.    Although  I  felt  after  the  op- 


portunity some  relief,  yet  as  we  returned  back 
to  Charles  City,  the  4th,  I  found  I  must  leave 
behind  me  a  written  warning,  before  I  could 
feel  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  people  in  this  my 
native  land  ;  the  neighborhood  where  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  particular  manner.  This  I 
wrote  after  getting  back  to  D.  S.  H.'s.  On 
the  5th  we  crossed  James  River,  and  at  pre- 
sent are  all  at  our  friend  P.  S.'s,  having  my 
husband  with  us,  besides  other  affectionate 
friends.  Oh  Father!  hitherto  thou  hast  helped 
us.  Be  pleased  to  be  with  us  to  the  end,  that 
so  thy  worthy  name  may  be  glorified  through 
all,  for  thou  alone  art  worthy  forever. 

"  6th.  Attended  Burleigh  Meeting,  where 
a  portion  of  hard  labor  was  given  me  to  do  ; 
yet  through  the  help  of  Him  who  is  strength 
in  weakness,  I  was  enabled  to  get  through  to 
a  good  degree  of  satisfaction. 

"  7th,  was  at  Sea  Creek  Meeting.  This  was 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  yesterday.  Oh,  my 
Father!  how  shall  I  adore  thee  enough  for  all 
thy  benefits,  in  thus  far  helping  me  through 
many  outward  difficulties,  as  also  much  weak- 
ness of  body,  with  many  and  deep  exercises 
of  spirit.  How  shall  I  magnify  thy  mighty 
power  for  all  thy  goodness  to  me-ward.  I 
know  O  Lord  my  God !  it  is  by  the  might  of 
Thine  arm  that  I  stand;  and  not  by  aught 
that  I  can  do.  Therefore  will  my  soul  adore 
Thee,  and  give  Thee  all  the  praise,  whilst  I 
have  life,  or  breath,  or  any  sense  of  being. 

"  8th.  Was  at  Blackwater.  This  has  been 
in  days  over  and  gone  a  place  for  Friends, 
and  no  doubt  highly  favored;  but  now  is  al- 
most left  desolate.  It  will  soon  become  quite 
so,  after  a  few  more  heads  are  laid  in  the  silent 
grave. 

"9th.  At  Stanton  Meeting;  and  10th  at 
Black  Creek.  At  these  last  meetings  I  think 
I  may  say  surely  the  Great  Helper  was  near, 
and  gave  ability  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel  in  the  demonstration  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  were  other  people  be- 
sides Friends  present.  May  the  Master's 
name  be  magnified  through  all,  and  over  all, 
saith  my  soul. 

"  11th,  at  Yixes,  12ih  at  Summerton,  13th, 
at  Johnsons,  14th,  at  the  Western  Branch. 
At  all  and  through  all  these  meetings,  Divine 
help  was  near,  giving  ability  to  discharge  my 
mind  to  the  parties  concerned,  so  as  to  feel 
easy  and  clear  in  a  good  degree,  of  them  all. 
The  precious  seed  in  every  heart  was  saluted 
in  gospel  love,  comforted,  and  encouraged 
through  the  pure  medium  of  undefiled  love, 
to  the  praise  of  the  good  Shepherd.  The 
wicked  and  slothful  servants  were  faithfully 
warned,  and  encouraged  to  the  occupancy  of 
their  several  gifts,  I  am  ready  to  say,  under 
a  renewed  sense  of  Divine  favor,  even  this  day 
at  the  Branch.  What  cause  hast  thou,  O  my 
soul,  to  take  courage  and  confide  in  Him  who 
has  hitherto  helped  thee.  Before  thou  left 
thy  home.  He  did  promise  to  carry  thee  safely 
through  the  arduous  task.  Why  so  much 
flinching  under  the  power  of  thecross  ;  though 
perhaps  not  so  much  apparent  flinching,  as 
inwardly  dreading  the  business  of  the  day. 
O  my  Father!  thou  knowest  how  precious 
the  praise  of  thy  worthy  name  is  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  how  awful  the  task  thou  hast  given 
me  to  do.  O  then,  be  thou  pleased  to  be  al- 
ways near.  Increase  my  faith,  and  more  and 
more  confirm  my  confidence  in  Thee:  that  so 
Thy  name  may  be  glorified  through  all  and 
over  all,  for  thou  alone  art  worthy. 

"  15th.  We  rested  at  the  house  of  our  dear 
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friend  Ann  Scott,  and  got  a  little  recovered. 
In  the  evening  came  to  Suffolk,  to  our  friend 
E.  J.'s. 

"  16th.  Went  on  about  fifteen  miles  to  Ben- 
net  Creek  Meeting,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
turned back  to  R.  J.'s. 

"17th.  Had  a  meeting  at  this  place.  These 
last  two  meetings  were  exercising,  trying 
times;  yet  I  hope  the  Master's  name  was 
magnified  in  some  hearts  above  all. 

"  18th.  Continued  our  journey,  and  got  to 
the  dwelling  of  Caleb  Winslow,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  and  his  wife  are  precious,  living 
Friends,  1  trust. 

"  20th.  Had  a  meeting  at  the  Narrows. 
Here  again,  I  think  I  may  say,  the  Divine 
Helper  was  near,  to  the  praise  of  His  own 
worthy  name  :  so  that,  I  am  ready  to  say, 
hitherto  O  righteous  Father,  thou  hast  helped 
us !  It  is  by  thy  power,  which  alone  is  able 
to  qualify  for  thy  own  work,  that  thy  little 
dependent  handmaid  has  been  enabled  to 
preach  thy  everlasting  gospel  to  the  work- 
manship of  Thy  hands,  so  as  to  feel  in  a  good 
degree  clear  of  their  blood,  whether  they  hear 
or  forbear.  I  know  these  things  are  thy 
doings,  and  they  are  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 

0  be  thou  pleased  to  continue  thy  Divine  help 
in  and  through  all!  Be  with  me,  and  keep 
me  near  thy  side;  and  then  it  matters  not 
through  what  I  have  to  pass.  Thou  knowest 
that  in  order  to  visit  the  seed  of  thy  kingdom, 

1  often  have  to  descend  into  the  deeps,  yea, 
and  to  enter  into  loathsome  prisons  too,  and 
there  to  suffer  with  it.  Yet,  O  my  Father,  if 
after  all  I  may  but  administer  through  thy 
holy  help,  any  relief,  it  is  enough!  Thou 
knowest  I  am  willing  to  take  my  part  of  that 
which  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  thy 
dear  Son. 

"  21st.  We  were  at  Newbegun ;  22nd  at 
Simon's  Creek,  and  23rd  at  Little  Eiver.  At 
all  of  these  meetings,  through  deep  baptizing 
exercises,  and  some  hard  labor,  under  much 
weakness  of  body,  ability  was  given  to  do  the 
Master's  will,  I  trust  to  the  praise  of  his  own 
worthy  name.  It  was  considerably  to  my  re- 
lief, and  for  any  thing  I  know,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  His  people.  For  all  thy  favors  past, 
O  Thou,  mine  only  Helper,  my  soul  magniiies 
thy  name,  and  humbly  pleads  with  Thee  for 
strength  through  days  to  come. 

"24th,  at  Sutton's  Creek,  and  25th  at 
Boyce's  Creek,  where  was  a  small  house,  with 
a  little  handful  of  Friends,  who  seemed  to 
have  but  little  sense  of  good.  Indeed  I  thought 
there  were  not  enough  of  the  living  to  bury 
the  dead — a  discouraging  affecting  state  to 
poor  travellers  who  had  come  far  to  see  them. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  to  meet  with  them,  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  good  health,  our  lot 
was  to  mourn  for  them  as  over  the  dead." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


MERCIES. 
My  Father !  what  am  I,  that  all 
Thy  mercies  sweet,  like  sunlight,  fall 

So  constant  o'er  my  way? 
That  thy  great  love  should  shelter  me, 
And  guide  my  steps  so  tenderly 

Through  every  changing  day  ? 

Each  morn  thy  light  doth  come  and  wake 
My  soul  again,  its  course  to  take 

A  day's  march  on  with  thee ; 
Each  night  thou  sendest  gentle  sleep, 
And  thine  own  ward  and  watch  dost  keep 

Even  o'er  one  like  me. 

Thy  mercy  sought  my  wayward  heart, 
That  long  had  wandered  far  apart 

From  happiness  and  thee  ; 
Thy  love  each  day  its  sin  forgave, 
And  saw  but  Him  who  died  to  save 

The  host  of  those  like  me. 

Oh,  then,  for  His  dear  sake  forgive 
My  thankless  heart,  and  let  me  live 

Henceforth  alone  to  thee  ! 
May  all  my  life  show  forth  thy  praise, 
Assured  that  through  its  fleeting  days 

Thy  love  shall  shelter  me. 


Selected. 

THE  LAME  BOY. 

FROM    THE  GERMAN. 

The  school  is  out.    A  merry  throng 

Bounds  o'er  the  meadows,  wild  and  free, 

Like  bees  that  hum  their  summer  song ; 
One  follows  slowly, — lame  is  he. 

High  flies  the  ball ;  hands,  feet  are  quick, 
'Tis  caught.    How  loud  the  shout  of  glee ! 

The  poor  lame  boy,  with  aspect  weak, 
Along  the  bank  limps  quietly. 

"  With  all  the  rest  you'd  gladly  roam  ?" 

"  Oh  no  sir,"  smiling,  answers  he. 
"  Playmates  enough  I  have  at  home,— 

You'll  hear  them  calling  after  me. 

"  I  have  a  starling  who  can  speak, 
He'll  bid  me  welcome,  I  can  tell  ; 
My  linnet's  leg  is  far  from  weak, 
He  draws  his  bucket  from  the  well." 

"  But  when  your  schooling-time  is  past, 

Some  trade  you'll  have  to  choose,  you'll  see." 

"  I'll  cobble  shoes,  and  have  a  last  ; 
No  matter  then  how  lame  I  be. 

"Money  I'll  get  when  I  grow  tall, 
And  birds  I'll  buy  for  company ; 
While  working  I  shall  hear  them  all, 
Nor  will  my  lame  leg  trouble  me." 

Now  peering  through  the  cottage  door 

His  mother's  smiling  face  I  see ; 
She  loves  her  puny  cripple  more 

Than  if  his  limbs  were  strong  and  free. 

The  linnet  sang ;  the  starling  came 
And  welcomed  him  with  voice  of  glee. 

I  turned  away,  and  owned  with  shame^ 
The  poor  lame  boy  had  tutored  me. 


Antipathy  of  Flies  to  the  Magnet. — A  person 
having  an  artificial  magnet  suspended  from 
the  wall  of  his  study,  with  a  piece  of  iron  ad- 
hering to  it,  remarked  for  several  years  that 
the  flies  in  the  room,  though  they  frequently 
placed  themselves  on  other  iron  articles,  never 
settled  on  the  artificial  magnet,  and  even  that 
if  they  approached  it,  they  in  a  moment  again 
removed  from  it  to  some  distance. —  Voight's 
Journal. 


Still  to  the  lowly  soul 
He  doth  Himself  impart, 

And  for  His  cradle  and  His  throne 
Chooselh  the  pure  in  heart. 


A  Plea  for  Those  Who  Sleep  in  the  Morning. 
— The  fact  is,  that  as  life  becomes  more  con- 
centrated, and  its  pursuits  more  eager,  short 
sleep  and  early  rising  become  impossible. 
We  take  more  sleep  than  our  ancestors,  and 
we  take  more  because  we  want  more.  Six 
hours'  sleep  will  do  very  well  for  a  plowman 
or  bricklayer,  or  any  man  who  has  no  other 
exhaustion  than  that  produced  from  manual 
labor,  and  the  sooner  he  takes  it  after  his  la- 
bor is  over  the  better;  but  for  aman  whose  la 
bor  is  mental,  the  stress  of  whose  work  is  on  his 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  who  is  tired 
in  the  evening  with  a  day  of  mental  applica- 
tion, neither  early  to  bed  nor  early  to  rise  is 
wholesome.  He  needs  letting  down  to  the 
level  of  repose.  The  longer  the  interval  be- 
tween the  active  use  of  the  brain  and  his  re. 


tirement  to  bed,  the  better  his  chance  of  sleej 
and  retirement.  To  him  an  hour  after  mid 
night  is  probably  as  good  as  two  hours  befor 
it,  and  even  then  his  sleep  will  not  so  complete 
ly  and  quickly  restore  him  as  it  will  his  neigh 
bor  who  is  only  physically  tired.  He  must  no 
only  go  to  bed  later  but  lie  longer.  His  bes' 
sleep  probably  lies  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  when  all  the  nervous  excitement  ha.i 
passed  away,  and  he  is  in  absolute  rest. 


Iron  Paper. — In  the  great  Exhibition  in 
London  of  1851,  an  American  specimen  of  iror 
paper  was  shown,  in  the  form  of  a  sheet 
eight  inches  long  and  five  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  having  a  surface  of  forty-four  square 
inches,  and  weighing  only  sixty-nine  grains. 
One  thousand  sheets  of  this  leaf-like  iron,; 
piled  upon  each  other  would  measure  but  one 
inch  in  thickness.  The  "Ironmonger"  states 
a  lively  competition  in  iron  rolling  ensued 
among  British  iron  manufacturers,  excited  by 
the  above  challenge  from  America,  as  to  the 
thinness  to  which  steel  could  be  rolled  cold. 
Mr.  Grillott  rolled  sheets  the  average  thickness 
of  which  was  the  1800th  part  of  an  inch.  In 
other  words  1800  sheets  piled  upon  each 
other  would  collectively  measure  an  inch  in 
thickness,  while  the  thinnest  tissue  paper  to 
be  purchased  in  the  stationers'  shops  measured 
the  1200th  part  of  an  inch. 

These  very  thin  iron  sheets  are  perfectly, 
smooth  and  easy  to  write  on,  although  porous; 
when  held  up  to  a  good  light.    It  may  noi 
be  out  of  place,  considering  the  great  interest 
that  is  taken  by  those  connected  with  that 
great  branch  of  industry,  the  iron  trade,  to 
give  a.few  curious  particulars  as  to  what  ex-, 
tent  iron  can  be  welded,  and  the  thin  sheets 
that  can  be  rolled  out.    The  mill  manager 
of  Messrs.  W.  Hallam  &  Co.,  of  the  Upper  For- 
est Tin  Works,  near  Swansea,  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  sheet  of  the  finest  appearance  and 
thinnest  that  has  ever  yet  been  seen  by  mortal 
eye.  The  iron  from  which  the  sheet  was  rolled 
was  made  on  the  premises.    It  was  worked 
in  a  finery  with  charcoal  and  the  usual  blast ; 
afterwards  taken  to  the  hammer,  to  be  formed 
into  a  regular  flat  bottom  ;  from  thence  con5 
veyed  to  the  balling  furnace,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently heated,  taken  up  to  the  rolls,  length- 
ened, and  cut  by  shears  into  the  proper  lengths, 
piled  up,  and  transferred  to  the  balling  furnace 
again;  when  heated,. it  was  passed  through 
the  rolls,  back  again  into  the  balling  furnace, 
and  when  duly  brought  to  the  proper  pitch, 
was  taken  to  the  roll,  and  made  into  a  thorough 
good  bar.    Such  is  the  history  in  connection 
with  the  forge  department.    It  was  then 
taken  to  the  tin  mills,  and  rolled  till  it  was 
supposed  to  be  thinner  than  23  grains,  after- 
ward passed  through  the  cold  rolls  to  give  it 
the  necessary  polish,  and  now  it  stands  on 
record  as  the  thinnest  sheet  of  iron  ever  rolled. 
The  sheet  in  question  is  10  in.  by      in.,  or 
55  in.  surface,  and  weighs  but  20  grains,  which, 
being  brought  to  the  standard  of  8  in.  by  5  J 
in.,  or  44  surface  inches,  is  but  16  grains,  or 
30  per  cent,  less  than  any  previous  effort,  and 
requires  at  least  4,800  to  make  one  inch  in 
thickness. 


The  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  weighty, 
and  they  who  now  go  forth  as  watchmen, 
had  need  to  be  steadily  on  their  guard  against 
the  snares  of  prosperity  and  an  outside  friend- 
ship.— J.  Woolman. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Ilistory  Illustrated  by  Numismatics. 

(Coutiifaed  from  page  14.) 

The  Parian  Chronicle  records  thatPhidon, 
lining  of  Argos,  first  caused  silver  money  to 
e  coined  by  the  people  of  iEgina,  a  rocky 
3land  in  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  (the  modern 
}ulf  of  Bgina.)  Conjecture  places  the  period 
omewhere  in  the  eighth  century  before  the 
hristian  era.  From  the  researches  of  Borrel 
t  appears  probable  that  the  coins  executed 
y  order  of  King  Phidon  were  different  from 
hose  peculiar  to  the  iEginetans,  and  used  as 
heir  own  currency,  which  are  believed  to 
ave  had  an  earlier  origin.  Those  of  the  is- 
md  are  easily  known  by  the  invariable  tor- 
oise  which  occupies  the  obverse,  the  reverse 
™  aving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  gold  coins 
f  Asia  Minor,  the  simple  mark  of  the  punch 
sed  in  driving  the  metal  into  the  die.  It  is 
iteresting  to  trace  the  progress  made  in  the 
rt  of  coining  by  the  improvement  in  the 
xecution  of  the  pieces.  The  earliest  has  a 
ude  but  boldly  designed  tortoise,  with  four 
eep  triangular  indentations  on  the  reverse. 
ntj  )he  next  exhibits  the  reptile  with  a  row  of 
nobs  on  his  vertebral  column,  the  reverse 
he  quadratum  incusum.  Still  later  we  find 
more  artistic  tortoise,  showing  the  convolu- 
ons  of  the  shell,  and  also  having  the  initial 
stters  Aig.  (anciently  i  was  often  used  where 
is  now  employed.)  The  punch  mark,  too, 
i  greatly  improved. 

The  purity  and  standard  weight  of  the 
loney  of  iEgina,  comprising  several  different 
izes,  obtained  for  it  a  general  circulation 
hroughout  the  Peloponnesus.  In  fact  for  a 
ime,  it  was  nearly  the  only  circulating  me- 
ium  there,  the  coins  being  known  as  tor- 
oises,  from  their  type.  The  tortoise  was 
acred  to  Mercury,  to  whom  was  attributed 
he  invention  of  weights  and  measures.  It  is 
lelieved  that  the  reliability  of  this  money  es- 
ablished  for  it  such  a  character,  as  made  it 
ls  lesirable  not  to  change  the  type  at  any  sub- 
equent  period,  and  it  is  known  that  such  was 
he  case  long  after  improvements  had  been 
nade  in  the  coinage  of  other  States. 
iel  |  There  are  coins  in  existence,  similar  in  their 
M  general  character  to  the  above,  which  must 


^  iave  been  minted  at  no  very  distant  period 
herefrom.    These,  from  the  type  which  is 

Sound  to  be  peculiar  to  a  particular  city  or 
tate,  are  usually  easily  located.  For  instance 
,he  Athenian  type  is  the  owl,  the  Boeotian,  a 
)uckler,  the  Dyrrachian  a  cow  suckling  her 
ialf,  and  the  Sybarian,  a  bull.  On  later  issues 
ire  usually  added  the  initial  letters,  as  Athe 
m  Athenian,  Dyr  on  Dyrrachian,  &c,  &c.  The 
knowledge  of  our  art  must  have  spread  first 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  in  the 
ZEgeum  Mare  and  the  Peloponnesus, — then 
into  the  more  distant  parts  of  Grascia,  into 
Sicilia,  Italia  Inferior,  and  the  most  distant 
3-reek  cities.  As  time  progressed,  great  im- 
provements are  noticed;  the  punch  was  orna 
tnented  with  various  designs,  and  then  an 
actual  device  was  placed  upon  it.  Still  later, 
the  initials  of  the  city  or  province,  and  also 
ihose  of  various  magistrates  were  arranged 
around  a  square  space  upon  it,  in  some  cases 
in  an  indentation  specially  provided  for  the 
letters;  and  finally,  a  perfect  die  was  substi- 
tuted altogether  for  the  punch,  in  other  words 
two  dies  were  employed,  and  have  continued 
in  use  up  to  the  present  day. 

There  was  a  peculiar  style  much  in  vogue 
at  one  time  by  the  Greeks,  and.  occasionally 


made  use  of  by  the  Romans  long  afterwards, 
that  is  deserving  of  notice.  Indeed  it  must 
have  dated  from  a  very  early  period,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  found  on  coins  of  Sybaris,  a  city  that 
was  destroyed  510  B.  C.  This  is  what  numis- 
matists have  called  the  incused  style.  Upon 
the  punch  was  cut  an  exact  representation  of 
the  design  of  the  die,  but  in  relief,  so  as  when 
applied  it  would  just  fit  into  the  latter.  Neces- 
sarily when  the  coin  was  stamped,  one  side 
would  represent  the  design  as  usual,  and  the 
reverse  side,  the  same  design  sunken  or  in- 
cused. Milligen  has  suggested  that  possibly 
it  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  for- 
gery. If  so  it  was  not  successful,  forgeries 
now  being  in  existence  which  are  evidently 
as  old  as  the  originals. 

All  the  silver  coins  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, being  of  republican  origin,  are  known 
as  autonomous,  as  distinguished  from  a  class 
now  to  be  considered,  which  on  account  of 
their  being  issues  of  princes,  are  denominated 
regal.  The  earliest  of  the  latter  now  known, 
and  which  bear  his  name,  are  those  of  Alex- 
ander I.  of  Macedon,  who  reigned  B.  C,  500 
to  about  460.  Several  other  kings  succeed 
him,  each  of  which  have  left  similar  mementos, 
before  Philip  IL,  359-336  B.  C,  and  his  son 
Alexander  III.,  the  Great,  336-323,  emitted 
from  their  various  mints  enormously  large 
numbers  of  coins  in  the  several  metals  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  The  gold  darics  are  alleged 
to  have  been  melted  up  by  Alexander  to  be 
employed  in  making  his  own  staters.  About 
this  period  the  Greek  art  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height,  as  shown  both  on  the  autono- 
mous and  regal  coins,  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  not  interfering  with  the  republican 
right  of  the  city  to  issue  its  money  quite  in- 
dependently. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  establishment,  upon  the  division  of 
his  empire,  of  the  powerful  lines  of  the  Seleu 
cidan  kings  in  Asia,  and  the  Lagidse  or  Ptole 
mies  in  Egypt,  the  regular  succession  is  faith 
fully  chronicled  in  a  series  of  beautiful  coins 
emitted  by  the  successive  monarchs.  The 
short-lived  power,  too,  of  Cassander,  of  Anti- 
gonus,  and  of  Lysimachus  are  in  like  manner 
commemorated.  There  is  usually  ai^ound  an 
artistic  design,  a  Greek  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  money  of  the  King  Lysima- 
chus, Demetrius,  &c,  with  his  portrait  on  the 
other  side.  Upon  some  coins  is  recorded,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  the  assumption  of,  for 
instance,  "  the  king,  the  protector,"  or  "  of  the 
beneficent  king,"  or  even  the  blasphemous 
character  of  "  the  illustrious  god."  Upon  the 
Arsacian  coins,  a  line  of  kings  established 
through  a  revolt  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Syrian  empire,  denominated  Parthia,  the 
vanity  and  wickedness  of  title  is  carried 
to  the  most  ridiculous  extreme :  The  twelfth 
Arsaces  styling  himself  "  the  king  of  kings, 
Arsaces,  the  Great,  the  Just,  the  Beneficent, 
the  Illustriously  born,  the  Lover  of  the 
Greeks."  There  is  abundance  of  historical 
interest  in  these  regal  coins,  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  mention  that  in  the  Seleu- 
cian  or  Syrian  series,  the  coins  of  the  Antioehii 
recall  the  account  given  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  the  Maccabees  of  several  of  these 
kings.  Particularly  important  as  persecutors 
of  the  Jews,  were  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great, 
and  Antiochus  VIII.,  or  Gryphus,  so  called 
on  account  of  his  hook  nose,  most  faithfully 
represented  on  his  silver  coins. 

The  standard  of  the  Greek  silver  coins,  as 


has  been  remarked  before,  was  the  drachma. 
There  were  also  hemidrachms  of  half  the 
standard  weight,  didrachms  of  double,  tri- 
drachms  of  treble,  tetradi'achms  of  quadruple, 
and  even  octodrachms  of  eight  times  the 
weight  of  the  standard.  The  obolus, — derived 
from  a  Greek  term  signifying  a  spike  or  small 
obelisk, — was  the  sixth  of  a  drachm.  It  has 
also  its  multiples,  diobolus  and  triobolus,  and 
there  was  also  the  hemiobolus,  the  smallest 
silver  coin  of  ancient  Greece. 

An  alloy  known  amongst  the  ancients  as 
electrum,  was  sometimes  coined  into  money. 
Its  composition  was  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
Bilver. 

The  earliest  copper  money  is  now  assigned 
to  Kin^  iEropus,  in  Macedonia,  about  the 
year  397  B.  C.  It  appears  to  have  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  a 
drain  consequent  upon  the  ruinous  expendi- 
ture necessitated  by  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
But  its  unpopularity  is  evinced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  orator  Dionysius,  who  de- 
fended the  project,  became  stigmatized  with 
the  epithet  of  "  the  brazen  orator,"  or  "  man 
of  brass."  The  largest  copper  pieces,  except- 
ing some,  enormously  large  ones  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, are  believed  to  have  been  coined  about 
200  B.  C,  and  are  about  the  size  of  the  copper 
penny  of  George  III.,  issued  in  1797.  In 
value  they  were  made  equal  to  the  silver 
obolus.  The  chalcus  of  half  the  size  of  the 
copper  obol,  seems  to  have  been  the  standard, 
having  three  subdivisions  into  halves,  quar- 
ters, and  eights  of  a  chalcus,  and  denominated 
accordingly  tetralepton,  dilepton,  and  lepton. 
The  last  is  the  "  widow's  mite,"  and  is  the 
smallest  copper  coin  of  ancient  Greece. 

A  talent  was  equal  to  six  thousand  drachma?. 
As  the  silver  drachma  weighed  only  one  half 
that  of  the  gold  stater,  and  had  a  value  equal 
to  one  twentieth  part  thereof,  the  talent  of 
gold,  being  estimated  by  weight,  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand silver  drachma,  or  twenty  talents  of 
silver.  No  fixed  rate,  however,  can  be  assigned 
either  to  the  talent  or  the  drachma,  as  the 
latter  varied  in  weight  in  the  several  States. 
The  talent,  then,  whenever  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  does  not  refer  to  a  coin,  as  might 
be  supposed,  but  to  a  sum  of  money,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  whether  gold  or  silver 
was  intended.  By  valuing  the  silver  drachma 
at  fifteen  cents,  the  gold  talent  would  amount 
to  $18000,  the  silver  talent  to  $1500. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Indian  Affairs. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


The  following  letter  from  our  esteemed 
friend  Jonathan  Richards,  was  published  in 
the  "EveningRulletin"  of  this  city,  of  28th  ult. 

"  Agency  of  the  Wachita  and  other  affili- 
ated bands  of  Indians,  eighth  month  10th, 
1871.— Editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

"  Dear  Friend :  I  hereby  inclose  a  short 
article  for  the  Evening  Bulletin,  denying  the 
Indian  story  taken  from  the  St.  Joseph  Her- 
rald  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  29th. 
The  accounts  given  of  Indian  outrages,  pub- 
lished in  some  of  our  Western  papers,  are  pre- 
pared by  parties  interested  in  keeping  up  an 
excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  order  to 
break  down  any  system  that  will  deprive  them 
of  plunder  to  be  derived  under  the  old  state 
of  things  in  Indian  management. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Kiowas  raiding 
into  Texas  to  steal  horses,  and  the  attack 
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made  by  a  party  of  those  Indians,  under  Sat- 
anta,  upon  a  train  in  that  State,  and  the  ar- 
rest of  Satanta,  Satank  and  Tall  Tree  (some- 
times called  Feather  Lance),  no  depredations 
have  been  made  by  any  of  the  Indians  along 
the  frontier  of  this  territory.  The  Cheyennes 
and  Arrapahoes,  the  Comanches  and  Apa- 
ches, hitherto  a  warlike  people,  are  now  at 
peace,  and  are  friendly  towards  the  white  peo- 
ple who  treat  them  properly,  and  towards  the 
Government. 

"Kicking  Bird,  chief  of  the  Kiowas,  and  a 
number  of  head  men  among  these  Indians 
were  here  yesterday,  on  their  way  to  Fort 
Sill,  having  collected  41  mules,  to  be  given 
up  to  their  agent,  to  replace  those  stolen  from 
the  train.  This  was  demanded  of  them  by  the 
agent  and  General  Grierson,  who  commands 
the  post.  The  Kiowas  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  Texas,  having  an  idea  that  it  was 
perfectly  fair  to  prey  upon  the  people  of  that 
State.  But  the  recent  arrest  of  the  Indians 
mentioned  seems  to  have  wakened  them  up, 
and  they  are  now  ready  to  make  peace,  which 
I  hope,  will  be  more  lasting  than  former  ar- 
rangements with  them  have  been.  Satank 
was  an  old,  hard-faced  Indian,  and  as  hard  as 
he  looked.  When  starting  from  Fort  Sill  for 
Jacksboro,  Texas,  for  trial,  he  got  his  hands 
loose  in  some  way,  and,  having  a  knife  con- 
cealed under  his  blanket,  made  a  desperate 
fight  and  injured  one  man  seriously.  Sa- 
tank was  shot  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Sa- 
tanta and  Tall  Tree  are  younger  men,  Satan- 
ta being  a  pretty  hard-featured  and  surly 
fellow,  but  Tall  Tree  is  a  fine-faced,  good- 
looking  young  Indian.  They  have  both  had 
their  trial,  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung  in  53  days  from  the  time  of  trial. 
But  I  understand  that  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  people  of  Texas,  where  the  depre- 
dations had  been  made,  and  a  resolution 
passed  to  ask  the  Governor  to  commute  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

" Satan ta's  father  has  been  here  within  a 
week  or  two.  He  is  quite  an  old  man  ;  was  very 
friendly,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  establish  a 
lasting  peace.  I  understand  he  had  told  their 
young  men  that  if  any  demonstrations  were 
made  by  them  against  the  whites  in  retaliation 
for  the  capture  of  his  son  and  the  other  two 
Indians,  he  would  shoot  their  horses.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  punishments  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  the  uncivilized  Indians. 

"The  article  published  in  the  Bulletin  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  one  I  have  herein 
mentioned  connected  with  the  Kiowas,  as- 
time,  place  and  Indian  s  are  all  entirely  different. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  thy  friend. 

Jona.  Richards. 

"  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  8th 
month  10th,  1871.— Editor  of  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Dear  Friend  :  I  have  seen,  from  time  to 
time,  articles  in  the  newspapers  giving  ac- 
counts of  Indian  outrages,  Indian  massacres, 
Indian  barbarities  in  every  shape, — articles 
denouncing  the  Indians  as  heartless,  cruel, 
savage,  ferocious,  and  saying  they  ought  not 
to  live  any  longer.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
these  accounts  placed  in  their  true  light.  If 
this  were  done  it  would  be  found  that  most 
of  the  statements  are  groundless,  having  been 
published  by  parties  interested  in  exciting 
the  popular  mind  for  selfish,  if  not  wicked  mo- 
tives. 

"I  have  no  sentimental  idea  to  advance,  my 
experience  with  the  Indians  having  been  too 


practical  and  real  to  admit  of  such  an  influ- 
ence. But  when  I  see  papers  holding  a  high 
position,  as  that  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  pub- 
lishing articles  like  'A  Thrilling  Story  from 
Texas — The  Train  of  a  Government  Contrac- 
tor attacked  by  Indians,'  as  taken  from  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald,  and  copied  into  the  Bul- 
letin of  July  29th,  I  think  it  is  time  to  expose 
such  an  article  as  being  untrue  in  every  par- 
ticular. As  the  Herald  gives  the  party  from 
whom  the  information  comes  credit  for  being 
well  known  in  St.  Joseph,  and  having  respec- 
table relatives  there,  the  article  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  deceive,  and,  like  most  other  such 
statements,  do  the  injured  Indians  great  in- 
justice. 

"The  article  copied  from  the  Herald,  in 
speaking  of  this  man's  statement,  says  :  'Early 
in  June  last  he  engaged  with  one  J.  C.  D. 
Blackburne,  a  government  contractor,  to  drive 
a  team  to  Fort  Sill.  Blackburne's  train  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  persons  as  drivers,  and  star- 
ted from  Smith  Paw  (Paul)  Valley  for  the 
Fort.  On  Saturday  evening,  June  25th,  the 
party  had  reached  a  small  stream  which  was 
skirted  with  a  strip  of  timber,  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Fort  Sill,  where  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Cheyenne  Indians.'  And  it  then  goes  on  to 
tell  how  the  Indians  dashed  out,  with  horrid 
yells,  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  team- 
sters, capturing  the  rest,  and  gives  minute  de- 
tails of  terrible  Indian  barbarities,  burning  at 
the  stake,  &c. 

"  Having  business  that  called  me  to  Sher- 
man, Texas,  where  J.  C.  D.  Blackburne  re- 
sides. I  reached  that  town  on  the  2d  day  of 
the  7th  month.  My  wife  and  other  members 
of  my  family  were  with  me,  and  we  were  all 
hospitably  entertained  at  his  house  by  his 
wife  and  family,  he  being  then  in  New  York. 
I  might  state  that  he  is  not  a  government 
contractor,  but  a  merchant  and  cotton-dealer. 
We  remained  at  Sherman  until  7th  mo.  9th, 
when  we  left  there  and  started  for  our  homes 
on  the  Washita  river. 

"  During  the  week  we  were  at  Blackburne's 
not  a  word  was  said  about  his  having  a  train 
on  its  way  to  Sill — much  less  of  such  a  train 
having  been  captured  by  Indians.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  reached  Sherman  one  week 
after  the  terrible  raid  ;  we  remained  there  a 
week,  and  not  a  word  had  come  to  his  family, 
in  this  time,  to  tell  them  what  had  happened. 

"  On  our  way  home  we  travelled  the  same 
road  that  Blackburne's  train  must  have  taken 
had  there  been  such  a  train  on  its  way  to 
Fort  Sill,  and  we  came  on  to  Smith  Paul's 
Yalley,  reaching  it  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 
We  met  parties  direct  from  the  fort.  I  was 
at  Smith  Paul's  house — he  being  a  prominent 
man,  and  known  in  all  the  country  around — 
but  not  one  word  did  I  hear  of  there  being 
such  a  train  on  the  road  as  the  one  mentioned. 
Had  there  been  any  Indian  disturbance  I 
must  have  heard  of  it,  as  the  people  on  the 
frontier  are  awake  to  every  rumor  of  In- 
dian troubles.  After  leaving  Smith  Paul's  we 
travelled  on  the  same  road  towards  Fort  Sill, 
and  reached  a  point  near  where  this  massacre 
is  said  to  have  occurred,  but  not  a  trace  of 
this,  terrible  conflict,  and  not  a  person  was 
found  to  tell  the  tale.  We  then  left  the  Sill 
road  and  came  on  to  this  place — thirty  miles 
north  from  the  fort.  I  have  been  at  Fort 
Sill  since  my  return,  and  our  mail  is  carried 
to  and  from  the  post  weekly,  but  we  hear  no 
word  of  the  Cheyenne  massacre.  ' 


"  This  man,  who  is  so  well  known  at  St.  Ji  i 
seph  and  has  relatives  in  high  standing  then 
in  telling  of  his  escape  from  the  Indiarl 
and  reaching  Fort  Eeilley,  not  only  gives  plai  j 
evidence  of  untruthfulness  in  his  statemen  j 
but  ignorance  of  the  country.    The  poh  I 
where  he  states  the  massacre  to  have  bee 
committed  is  400  miles  from  Fort  Reille^ 
and  there  is  no  direction  in  which  the  Incij 
ans  could  have  travelled  with  their  prisoned! 
and  plunder  that  would  have  brought  theij 
within  300  miles  of  this  post.    But  this  mal  j 
says  they  made  their  escape  on  a  certaiSn 
night,  and  after  travelling  150  miles  the  f 
reached  Fort  Eeilley,  having  made  the  jonitl 
ney  in  2J  days. 

"The  whole  story  is  a  canard,  and  worsjl, 
than  a  canard.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  exhBi 
tence  of  an  injured  race  of  people. 

"  The  Cheyennes  have  not  been  on  the  '  wall' 
path,'  nor  attacked  any  body  during  the  la»i 
year,  and  this  statement,  like  many  others  c|  n 
the  kind,  has  been  set  afloat  by  designinl  a 
parties  for  some  selfish  end.  These  Indianri  : 
under  Agent  Darlington's  admirable  manage!  I 
ment,  are  desirous  for  peace,  and  are  friend i|  1 
of  the  white  man  and  of  the  GovernmenlBn 
and  if  the  same  judicious  care  and  system  itfli 
augurated  by  the  agent  are  continued,  w|I 
may  have  great  hope  of  seeing  these  peopl 
making  commendable  progress  towards  a  ci\> 
ilized  life.  Yery  respectfully, 

Jonathan  Richards." 


Lawrence,  Kansas,  8th  mo.  25th,  1871. 
Editors  of  "The  Friend," — Agent  Lauri 
Tatum  writes,  that  the  Kiowa  Indians  hav 
returned  the  full  number  of  mules  stolen  bi 
Satanta  and  others  in  their  last  raid  int< 
Texas.  Kicking  Bird,  one  of  their  leading 
chiefs,  said  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  that  the] 
had  determined  to  quit  raiding  and  to  be  a 
peace. 

Agent  Brinton  Darlington  writes,  that  or 
the  12th  inst.  Big  Jake,  Bull  Bear,  Grey  Beard 
and  Red  Moon,  with  800  or  900  Cheyenne* 
and  their  Big  Medicine  Man,  arrived  at  th< 
Agency,  and  that  he  has  never  known  tht 
Indians  under  his  care  to  be  in  better  spirits 
or  more  amicably  disposed,  than  at  the  pre 
sent.  Yours  truly,' 

Wm.  Nicholson. 


Anecdote  of  an  Indian. — A  christian  Mohe 
gan  Indian  who  in  former  days  lived  in  Com 
necticut,  relates  a  circumstance  connected 
with  his  early  life  as  follows:  A  certain  mat 
was  groins;  from  Norwich  to  New  London 
with  a  loaded  team  ;  on  attempting  to  ascend 
the  hill  where  Indian  lives,  he  found  his  team 
could  not  draw  his  load;  he  came  to  Indian 
and  get  him  to  help  him  up  with  his  oxeoi 
After  he  had  got  up,  he  asked  Indian  whaa 
there  was  to  pay.    Indian  told  him  to  do  as 
much  for  somebody  else.    Some  time  after- 
wards, Indian  wanted  a  canoe  :  he  went  up 
Shetucket  river,  found  a  tree,  and  made  him 
one.    When  he  got  it  done  he  could  not  get  it 
to  the  river.    Accordingly  he  went  to  a  man 
and  offered  him  all  the  money  he  had,  if  he 
would  go  and  draw  it  to  the  river  for  him.jt 
The  man  said  he  would  go.    After  getting  itl 
to  the  river,  Indian  offered  to  pay  him.  "NoJI 
said  the  man,  "  dont  you  recollect  so  longagol 
helping  a  man  up  the  hill  by  your  house."! 
"Yes."  "Well  lam  the  man  ;  there,  take  yourl 
canoe,  and  go  home."    So  I  find  it  after  many! 
days. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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^  The  Indian  viewed  this  incident  as  illustra- 
si  ing  the  text  in  Bccles.  xi.  1.  "  Cast  thy  bread 
I  tin  ipon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
l]h  nany  days." 

«|)||    -   : 

THE  FRIEND. 

i\i  - 

iei|  NINTH  MONTH  9,  1871. 

>I|   ■ 

so»i  I  The  account  given  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
i»f  his  call  to  the  solemn  work  of  delivering 
s  '<  he  word  of  the  Lord  to  his  chosen  people, 
vhen  He  declared  they  had  "forsaken  Him, 
•In  he  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them 
>ut  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
vater,"  of  the  suffering  he  underwent  for  his 
aithfulness,  and  the  providential  support  and 
;k  leliverance  he  experienced,  was  no  doubt  de- 
igned to  convey  lessons  of  deep  instruction 
!'n  o  succeeding  generations.    It  ought  to  be 
ieli  mcouraging  to  all  in  the  present  day,  who, 
N  inder  sore  trial,  are  tempted  to  let  go  their 
S»i  aith  in  the  unfailing  mercy  and  power  of  the 
'k  Almighty,  and  to  despair  that  He  will  again 
nag  urn  his  hand  upon  the  people,  and  bring  back 
«  'a  remnant  from  their  captivity,"  to  the  spi- 
w  -ituality  and  purity  of  his  glorious  gospel,  and 
mi  i  life  and  conversation  conformable  thereto. 
1, '    In  our  own  religious  Society,  not  only  those 
eop  ,o  whom  has  been  committed  a  gift  of  the 
sci  ninistry,  and  who  feel  constrained  to  "  preach 
, he  preaching"  which  Christ  bidsthem,  though 
s."  t  may  be  despised  by  the  "  uncircumcised  in 
leart  and  ears,"  but  all,  who,  in  simplicity 
51'  md  godly  sincerity,  are  humbly  striving  to 
aw  naintain  and  commend  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
ta ,imonies  of  the  gospel,  as  becomes  Friends, 
nt  nay  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the 
in!  striking  reply  of  the  Almighty  to  the  prophet, 
i  ifter  that,  in  the  depth  of  his  disappointment 
tlii  md  despondency,  he  had  ventured  thus  to  re- 
ie  nonstrate,  "  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and 
ny  wound  incurable,  which  refuseth  to  be 
to  lealed?   Wilt  thou  be  altogether  to  me  as  a 
eai  iar  and  as  waters  that  fail  ?"  *    *    "  There- 
in! ore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  thou  return,  then 
tl  will  I  bring  thee  again,  and  thou  shalt  stand 
tl  )efore  me  :  and  if  thou  take  forth  the  precious 
ril  rom  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth  :  let 
pi  them  turn  unto  thee  ;  but  return  not  thou  unto 
them.    And  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people 
s,  i  fenced,  brazen  wall  ;  and  they  shall  fight 
igainst  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against 
ill  thee;  for  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee,  and  to 
'oi  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 
ill     The  leading  fundamental  truths  recorded  in 
as  the  Scriptures,  are  acknowledged  by  all  or- 
io  thodox  professors  of  Christianity,  but  Friends 
tl  who  are  truly  brought  under  the  government 
ai  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  find  that  its  require- 
ments are  different  from  the  practices  of  others 
around  them,  that  they  have  to  bear  testimo- 
ny, not  only  verbally,  but  practically  to  the 
importance  of  things  which  other  professors 
deem  of  no  value,  and  to  refrain  from  and  op- 
pose other  things  which  they  esteem  not  only 
harmless  but  commendable.  The  Society  was 
raised  up  for  this  purpose,  being  brought  out 
of  much  which  the  professing  church  had  sub- 
stituted for  the  simple  self-denial  religion  of 
the  gospel ;  and  by  divine  help  it  was  enabled 
to  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  to  stand 
nobly  as  a  witness  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

Unreserved  obedience  to  the  high  calling 
extended  to  all  who  claim  to  be  followers  of 
the  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  Son  and  Sent  of1 


the  Father,  must  necessarily  make  its  subjects 
a  peculiar  people,  even  among  those  who,  ac- 
cepting," for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men,"  though  sincere  in  that  to  which  they 
have  attained,  are  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  out- 
ward court ;  and  much  greater  will  the  con- 
trast be  with  those  who  are  living  altogether 
in  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  world.  This 
involves  trial,  because  the  daily  cross  must  be 
borne  by  such  ;  and  if  a  close  watch  is  not 
kept  up,  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  love  of  ease,  will  betray  into  little  com- 
pliances with  the  maxims,  manners  and  friend- 
ships  of  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
until  nearly  every  vestige  of  true  gospel  pecu- 
liarity is  lost,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no- 
thing to  remind  beholders,  that  they  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  seeking  a 
city  which  hath  foundations.  No  such  com- 
promise can  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  church,  who  having 
called  all  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him, 
would  have  all  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
mind  the  same  thing,  and  thus  he  brought  to 
bear  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  flock 
and  family.  To  the  latter  his  command  is, 
"Let  them  turn  unto  thee,  but  return  not 
thou  unto  them."  They  may  not  from  fear- 
fulness  or  any  other  motive,  compromise  with 
the  world,  nor  yet  lower  the  standard  of  pure 
truth  to  please  those  who  have  adulterated 
it.  Their  duty  is  plain,  whatever  its  perform- 
ance may  cost,  "to  take  forth  [or  separate] 
the  precious  from  the  vile:"  to  be  "as  my 
mouth;"  as  preachers  of  righteousness,  in  the 
midst  of  those  with  whom  they  mingle,  show- 
ing the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those 
who  are  serving  God,  in  the  gospel  of  his  dear 
Son,  and  those  who  are  not. 

Sad  as  are  the  consequences  when  any  of 
the  disciples  of  Him  who  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  falter,  their  love  waxing  cold, 
and  they  giving  way  to  "  walk  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world  ;"  but  more  deplorable 
and  more  widely  extended  are  the  evil  results, 
where  those  who  occupy  the  responsible  sta- 
tion of  Christ's  ministers,  lower  the  gospel 
standard,  and  preach  doctrines  that  obscure 
the  indispensable  marks  of  discipleship,  "  tak- 
ing up  thecross,"  practising  self  denial,  and  ab- 
staining from  every  thing  that  partakes  of  the 
leaven  of  the  spirit  of  the  God  of  this  world. 
"Like  priest,  like  people,"  is  an  old  adage, 
and  where  a  superficial  religion  is  held  and 
preached  by  ministers,  it  will  infect  the  whole 
congregation.  Such,  instead  of  being  unto  the 
rebellious,  lukewarm,  or  unconverted  "a  fenc- 
ed, brazen  wall,"  standing  unmoved  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  error,  and  in  defence  of  the  pure 
religion  of  the  gospel,  are  likely  to  lead  their 
hearers  into  a  false  estimate  of  the  terms  of 
discipleship,  and  to  put  them  at  ease  in  a 
shallow  belief  of  the  way  in  which  "  He  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ; 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him ;"  so  that  they  may  rest  satisfied 
in  their  carnal  condition,  without  experiencing 
"  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin,"  but 
"walk  in  newness  of  life." 

Man's  love  of  self  gratification  prompts  him 
to  turn  away  from  "  sound  doctrine"  and  to 
"  heap  to  himself  teachers,  having  itching 
ears ;"  teachers  whose  own  ears  itch  to  hear 
themselves  speak,  and  who  will  "  turn  away  the 
ears"  of  their  hearers  "from  the  truth,"  "unto 
fables;"  he  therefore  will  not  "  fight  against'' 


these,  but  rather  say  to  them,  as  did  the 
Israelites  of  old  to  their  seers,  "Prophecy 
not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth 
things,"  and  we  will  uphold  thee.  I.  Pening- 
ton  speaking  of  a  living  gospel  ministry  says 
"  He  that  will  be  a  true  minister  must  receive 
his  gift,  his  ministry,  and  the  exercise  of  both, 
from  the  Lord,  and  must  be  sure  in  his  minis- 
try to  keep  in  the  power,  or  he  will  never  win 
others  to  the  power.  But  keeping  in  the 
power  while  ministering  and  standing  in  the 
cross  to  his  own  wisdom,  giving  forth  the 
truths  which  the  Lord  chooseth  him  to  speak, 
even  in  the  words  which  are  given  him  by  the 
power,  in  thus  ministering  he  shall  save  his 
own  soul,  and  those  who  hear  him,  who  in 
fear  and  meekness  receive  the  ingrafted  word, 
which  is  able  to  save  the  soul.  Alas  !  Alas  ! 
many  have  received  words  of  truth  and  ap- 
prehensions of  knowledge  whereby  they  hope 
to  be  saved  ;  but  how  few  are  acquainted  with 
that  knowledge  which  stands  in  the  power, 
and  which  alone  converts  and  keeps  alive 
unto  God.  O,  how  many  souls  are  to  be 
answered  for  by  them  who  take  upon  them  to 
be  pastors  from  God,  who  have  fed  the  flock 
with  words,  with  discourses  which  they  have 
made,  but  have  wanted  the  love  and  tender- 
ness, the  light  and  power  of  the  true  Shep- 
herd! Oh,  what  will  these  do  when  God  re- 
quires his  sheep  at  their  hands."  To  these, 
however  great  the  opposition  and  contumelv 
they  may  have  to  endure  from  those  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil,  the  words  we  have  already  quoted 
are  applicable,  "  if  thou  take  forth  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth  :  let 
them  turn  unto  thee,  but  return  not  thou  unto 
them.  And  I  will  make  thee  unto  this  peo- 
ple a  fenced,  brazen  wall,  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against 
thee,  for  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee,  and  to 
deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  crisis  in  the  French  Assembly  ter- 
minated amicably  after  an  earnest  and  excited  discus- 
sion. The  Assembly  assumed  for  itself  constituent 
powers,  by  a  vote  of  433  to  227.  Ganibetta  opposed  this 
assumption  vehemently.  A  declaration  of  confidence 
in  Thiers  and  approval  of  his  conduct  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  523  to  34.  One  hundred  members  abstaining 
from  voting.  The  bill  prolonging  the  powers  of  Pre- 
sident Thiers,  passed  by  a  vote  quite  as  large.  A  Ver- 
sailles dispatch  of  the  2d  declares  that  the  Assembly 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  Thiers  because  they  could 
get  no  one  else  to  take  his  place.  The  Due  d'Aumale, 
MacMahon,  Changarnier  and  Grevy,  President  of  the 
Assembly,  all  declined  the  honor  with  its  onerous 
duties.  Grevy  declared  himself  more  of  a  republican 
than  Thiers,  and  the  others  said  they  were  unwilling  to 
become  a  pretext  for  disorder.  The  Powers  of  Europe 
have  sent  congratulatory  dispatches  to  Thiers  upon  the 
prolongation  of  his  term  of  office.  Advices  from  the 
departments  say  the  people  generally  approve  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Assembly  in  relation  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  court-martial  has  pronounced  the  following  sen- 
tences on  the  Communist  leaders  brought  before  it  for 
trial.  Bressy,  Ferre  and  Lullier  are  condemned  to 
death  ;  Urbain  and  Trinquet  to  imprisonment  for  life 
at  hard  labor ;  Assy,  Billoury,  Champy,  Regere,  Grous- 
set  and  Ferrat  to  deportation  and  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress,  on  others  lighter  sentences  are  imposed,  and 
two  are  acquitted.  The  court-martial  will  suspend  its 
sittings  for  three  days,  after  which  it  will  take  up  the 
cases  of  Rochefort,  Rossel  and  Maroteau.  The  female 
prisoners  accused  of  firing  buildings  will  be  tried  before 
a  separate  tribunal. 

The  mortality  returns  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  past 
week  show  846  deaths,  of  which  four  were  from  cholera. 
The  health  of  Paris  is  now  considered  good. 

The  third  instalment,  500,000,000  francs,  of  the  war 
indemnity  to  Germany  has  been  paid. 

The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia,  sailed  on  the  3d 
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inst.  from  Cronstadt  for  the  United  States.  The  Czar 
has  gone  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Czarina  to  the 
Crimea. 

The  cholera  is  spreading  slowly  in  northern  Ger- 
many. There  were  329  deaths  from  cholera  in  Konigs- 
berg  during  the  week  ending  on  the  25th  ult. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  conferences  at  Gastein  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  perfect  good  understanding  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  German  Empire.'  The  Prussian 
Cross  Gazette  says,  it  was  also  agreed  at  Gastein  that 
Prussia  should  make  representations  to  Russia  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding 
between  Russia  and  Austria.  Italy,  it  is  stated,  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  conference  at  Gastein.  The 
Vienna  Free  Press  regards  the  Gastein  conferences  as 
initiating  a  league  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  the  French  army  at  Sedan  was  celebrated 
throughout  Germany  on  the  2d  inst. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Liverpool 
during  the  Eighth  month  was  4,000  greater  than  ever 
sailed  in  the  same  month  of  any  previous  year. 

Many  disasters  to  English  vessels  are  reported,  and 
much  loss  of  life  as  well  as  property. 

Dr.  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar,  writes  that  Dr.  Livingston  is 
still  in  the  country  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  was 
moving  slowly,  but  safely,  and  will  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  geographical  problem  whether  Lake  Tanganyika 
is  the  real  head  of  the  Nile,  or  empties  by  the  river 
Congo. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Persia,  and  the  Minister  of  that 
country  has  been  named  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  solicit  aid  for  the  sufferers. 

At  a  conference  of  the  National  Union  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,  held  in  London,  the  present 
license  system  was  considered,  and  steps  were  taken 
towards  securing  amendments  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  sale  of  liquors,  so  as  to  advance  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. 

A  decree  of  amnesty  has  been  promulgated  in  Spain, 
which  applies  to  all  political  offences.  The  Carlists  on 
the  French  border  still  threaten  a  rising  against  the 
present  government. 

Advices  from  St.  Thomas  to  8th  mo.  22d,  mention 
that  the  place  had  been  visited  by  a  terrific  hurricane, 
desolating  the  entire  island.  About  6,000  people  had 
been  left  houseless  and  destitute.  Many  were  killed  or 
disabled  by  the  falling  houses.  A  heavy  sea  indicated 
the  coming  of  the  hurricane,  and  most  vessels  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  so  there  is  comparatively  little  damage  to 
the  shipping. 

A  meeting  of  engineers  was  held  on  the  2d  inst.,  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  which,  it  is  stated  was  attended 
by  fully  8,000  persons,  at  which  it  was  determined  to 
insist  upon  an  arrangement  of  the  term  of  labor  at  nine 
h<  mrs  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  or  54  hours  in  all. 

On  the  3d  inst.,  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  Dublin  in 
consequence  of  a  meeting  of  the  sympathizers  with  the 
Fenian  prisoners.  The  meeting  was  very  large,  and 
resolutions  demanding  the  release  of  the  Fenians  were 
adopted.  As  the  meeting  was  dispersing  collisions  with 
the  police  occurred,  in  which  many  persons  were  in- 

Jured-    .  .  , 

The  disarmament  of  the  National  Guards  in  the  cities 

of  southern  France  begins  the  15th  inst.  Troops  have 
been  concentrated  in  some  places  so  as  to  insure  prompt 
obedience  to  the  law.  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  no 
vacation  of  the  French  Assembly  until  after  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  Germans  of  the  four  departments  surround- 
ing Paris. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  Von  Beust  and  two  other 
Austrian  Ministers,  will  assist  at  the  conference  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,  about  to  take  place 
at  Salzburg.  After  the  conference  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  visit  Munich. 

London,  9th  m'o.  4th.— Consols,  93 J .  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  93  j;  ten-forties,  90|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9}  a  9gd. ;  Orleans,  9\  a 
Qfd. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  on  the  first  inst. 
amounted  to  $2,372,904,597,  and  subtracting  $98,782,- 
036  in  the  Treasury,  $2,274,122,561.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $9,206,297  for  the  last  month,  and  $46,586,287 
since  3d  mo.  lsl,  1871.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  called  in  $100,000,000  five-twenty  bonds  of  1862, 
to  be  refunded  at  a  lower^rate  of  interest  in  the  5  per 
cent,  loan  just  negotiated. 

An  arrangement  lias  just  been  concluded  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Germany,  to  take  effeat  on  the  first 
of  Tenth  month  next,  which  reduces  the  rate  of  inter- 
national postage  for  pre-paid  letters,  from  seven  to  six 
cents  per  each  single  rate  of  half  an  ounce  or  under. 


THE  FRIEND. 


The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
253,  including  31  deaths  of  cholera  infantum.  There 
were  103  under  two  years  of  age.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  has  issued  4,122  tavern  licences  for 
this  city.  This  pernicious  business  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

The  steamer  Alaska  arrived  on  the  first  inst.  at  San 
Francisco,  in  36  days  from  Hong  Kong,  and  26  from 
Yokohama,  Japan.  Her  cargo  included  54,665  pack- 
ages of  tea,  most  of  which  was  destined  for  New  York 
and  Boston  by  the  overland  route.  The  tea  crop  of 
China  is  said  to  be  abundant,  and  the  silk  product  much 
greater  than  last  year. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Philadelphia  during  the 
Eighth  month,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record, 
was  78.49  deg.,  the  highest  during  the  month  92.50  deg., 
and  the  lowest  64  deg.  Amount  of  rain  5.97  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth 
month  for  the  past  82  years,  is  stated  to  be  73.21  deg., 
the  highest  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1863,  79.50 
deg ,  and  the  lowest  in  1816,  66  deg. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  4th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118i;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  114J;  ditto, 
10-40,  lllf.  Superfine  flour,  $4.80  a  $5.15;  finer 
brands,  $5.25  a  $8.35.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.35  a  $1.36;  No.  2  do.,  $1.33  a  $1.35;  red  western, 
$1.39  a  $1.43;  amber  Michigan,  $1.50;  white  Ohio, 
$1.45  a  $1.47.  Black  oats,  43  a  45  cts. ;  white,  47  a  51 
cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  66  \  cts.  ;  yellow,  69  cts. 
Cotton,  19J  a  20}  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans. 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  19 J  a  20cts.  for  uplands  and  Or- 
leans. Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a  $5 ;  finer  brands,  $5.25 
a  $7.25.  White  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.60;  amber,  $1.45; 
red  western,  $1.36  a  $1.40.  Rye,  77  a  80  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  71  cts. ;  mixed,  68  a  70  cts.  Oats,  44  a  47  cts. 
Lard,  9}  a  9|  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10J-  cts.  Timothy, 
$3.50  a"  $3.75.  About  2800  beef  cattle  sold  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard  :  extra  at  7  a  7}-  cts. ;  fair  to  good, 
at  6  a  63  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  6|-  a 
7}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red 
wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.22.  No.  2  corn,  42  cts.  No.  2  oats, 
36.}  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.11.  No. 2  corn, 
44"cts.  No.  2  oats,  29J  cts.  Rye,  58  cts.  No.  2  barley, 
60 i  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.40  a  $5.60.  Red 
wheat,  $1.12  a  $1.14.  Corn,  52  cts.  Oats,  32  a  39  cts. 
Lard,  9  cts.  Baltimore. — Amber  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.55  ; 
Pennsylvania  red,  $1.35  a  $1.41.  Corn,  68  a  78  cts. 
Oats,  46  a  50  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  William  Smedley,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
William  Neal,  City,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  John  D.  Harri- 
son, Pa.,  *2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Mahlon  Hoffecker,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  45 ;  from  Deborah  D.  Horney,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Susannah  Marriot,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Tru- 
man Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  M.  Apple- 
gate,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Parker  Hall,  Agent,  O., 
$2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Nathan  Hall,  William  Hall,  James 
McGrail,  Lewis  Taber,  William  Hall,  Jr.,  and  John  W. 
Smith,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Jehu  L.  Kite,  Agent,  O., 
$2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Joseph  Lynch,  Mary  Warrington, 
Achsah  Hall,  John  H.  Stanley,  Jane  Woolman,  Abner 
Woolman,  Isaac  Carr,  David  Ellyson,  Joseph  Painter, 
Lindsey  Cobb,  Eliza  A.  Fogg,  Robert  Ellyson,  Jr., 
Thomas  B.  Woolman,  and  Edwin  Fogg,  $2  each,  vol. 
45,  for  Ann  Railey,  $2,  to  No.  4,  vol.  46,  and  for  Lydia 
Warrington,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  46 ;  from  Jacob  Reeder, 
Io.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  George  Brinton,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Thomas  Twining,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Ezra 
Nichols,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Jonas  Edge,  Kansas,  $2,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Emma  L.  Bockius  and  Augusta  A.  Comfort, 
City,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Harriet  J.  Smedley,  Cit}r, 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Nancy  B.  Buffinton,  Mass.,  per  L. 
B.  Green,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Lewis  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  45;  from  Sarah  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from 
Mercy  Comfort,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Uriah  Borton, 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Stephen  Hobson,  Agent,  O., 
$2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Ellwood  Dean,  Edwin  Hollings- 
worth,  Benjamin  J.  Hobson,  and  John  S.  Fowler,  $2 
each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  Ann  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
45;  from  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School,  O.,  per 
Wilson  Hall,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Job  Huestis,  O.,  $2,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Charles  Burton,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  James 
W.  McGrew,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol  45,  and  for  Mark  Willits, 
John  Hoyle,  Jr.,  James  A.  McGrew,  James  Edgerton, 
and  Nathan  Hussey,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Jesse 
Haines,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Ellis  Winner,  O.,  $2,  vol. 
45  ;  from  Pemberton  Moore,  Pa.,  $3.25,  to  No.  52,  vol. 
45;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Daniel 
Peckham,  David  Peckham,  Robert  Knowles,  Benj'n  R. 
Knowles,  and  Benjamin  Boss,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from 


Stephen  Hobson,  Agent,  O.,  for  Thomas  Hobson,  Jam 
Bowman,  and  Achsah  Mott,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  fro  fl 
Thomas  Bundv,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  John  W.  Fost( 
R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  J.  B.  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  4 
from  Gilbert  Macomber,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  W: 
liam  Evans,  City,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Thomas  Evai 
and  Lydia  T.  King,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  45;  from  Chf 
DeCou,  N.  J.,  per  Daniel  DeCou,  $2,  vol.  45;  fro 
Isaac  Cowgill,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Joseph  CowgL 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  James  Kitely,  Canada,  $2.25,  vol.  4 
and  Postage ;  from  Jonathan  Chace,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  4 
and  for  Miller  Chace,  Mass.,  and  Harvey  Chace,  R.  ] 
$2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  John  S.  Stokes,  for  Henry  ] 
Ely,  M.  D.,  Elizabeth  B.  Stokes,  Edmund  Darnell,  an 
Rachel  E.  Haines,  N.  J.,  and  Delphina  Mendenhal 
N.  O,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Phebe  Bowerman,  N.  "Y 
#2,  vol.  45;  from  Wm.  P.  Townsend,  Agent,  Pa.,  $!| 
vol.  45,  and  for  John  W.  Townsend,  Thomas  Thor] 
Elizabeth  S.  Thomas,  S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  Phines 
Pratt,  Joshua  T.  Ballinger,  James  Smith,  Sarah  Yat 
nail  and  Rebecca  Conard,  Edw'd  S.  Yarnall,  Margar* 
W.  Pyle,  Enoch  Harlan,  Richard  J.  Thatcher,  an 
Thos.  C.  Hoge,  Pa.,  and  Joseph  G.  Eldridge,  Nebraski 
$2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  Rich'd  Mott,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Joh ,  I 
Hampton,  Stephen  Hodgin,  Eli  Hodgin,  Wm.  P.  T>M 
weese,  and  Joseph  Battey,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  AmB 
C.  Hoopes,  City,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  James  J.  Lord,  N.  jl 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Thomas  Doan,  City,  $2,  vol.45 ;  froil 
Jonathan  G.  Williams,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Ann,  | 
Pirn,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Micaijah  M.  Morlan,  Agenj  . 
O.,  for  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  Hannah  Bonsall,  Elizabet 
Reeve,  Samuel  Street,  and  Fredk.  Maerkt,  $2  each,  vo 
45,  and  for  Rachel  S.  French,  $2,  to  No.  47,  vol.  45 
from  Joseph  Masters,  O.,  per  Daniel  Stratton,  $2,  vol 
45 ;  from  Charles  W.  Satterthwaite,  O.,  $2,  to  No.  IS 
vol.  46  ;  from  Margaret  Miller,  N.  J.,  *2,  vol.  45  ;  fror 
Samuel  M.  Sheppard,  N.  J.,  $2,  to  No.  4,  vol.  46 ;  fror 
John  E.  Sheppard,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Matilda  Warnei 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  John  Brantingham,  O.,  $2,  vo. 
45,  and  for  Samuel  Carr  and  Isaac  Cope,  $2  each,  vol 
45 ;  from  Samuel  Pancoast,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Gee 
Pandrich,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Amos  Evans,  N.  J. 
per  Jacob  Smedley,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Phebe  Griffir 
and  William  D.  Griffin,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mar 
B.  Buffinton,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45. 

Also  received  by  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  Agent,  O. 
from  Joshua  Coppock,  Barton  Dean,  Jeremiah  Cop 
pock,  and  Wm.  G.  Coppock,  $2  each,  vol.  45. 

Memittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  no 
appear  in  'the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  14,  in  the  last  number,  columns  2  and  3,  fbj 
"  doric"  read  "  daric." 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Second^ 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  inJ 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  are 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Sharp<1 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer; 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  assistant  teachers  are  wanted  for  these 
schools,  to  open  about  the  first  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 

Richard  J.  Allen,  No.  614  Wood  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Boy's 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleventh 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  county, 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  con- 
nected with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 
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4  ■  ■  ■  —  

Kor  "  The  Friend." 

Times  and  Trials  to  the  Church. 

It  was  a  memorable  era  when,  the  more 
ally  to  exemplify  the  terms  of  the  new  cove- 
pliant,  "I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
m  mrts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,"  the  Society 
M  >f  Friends  was  raised  up  as  a  distinct  church. 
J-eorge  Fox  and  his  faithful  co-adjutors  had, 
f  world  wide  history,  their  close  trials  and 
leep  provings,  even  sufferings  unto  death. 
Mi  Sut  the  God  of  heaven  in  whom  they  trusted, 
irospered  them  ;  and,  he  and  his  helpers 
laving  a  mind  to  work,  they  were  not  turned 
,side  by  the  cruel  enemy;  but  as  in  the  days 
if  Nehemiah — no  inapt  comparison — "  they 
rhich  builded  on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bare 
urdens,  with  those  that  laded,  every  one 
vith  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work, 
nd  with  the  other  band  held  a  weapon." 
5eing  heartily  tired  of  the  prescribed  forms 
.nd  external  ceremonies  of  the  professing 
hurch  of  their  day,  they  sought  and  found 
omething  more  real  and  life-giving  according 
o  the  good  hand  of  their  God  upon  them, 
j  Lnd  the  Lord  on  high  who  knew  the  fervent 
y  esires  and  aspirations  of  their  hearts,  and 
ik  7ho  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  for  them 
hat  love  him  and  observe  his  commandments, 
ilessed  his  own  work  in  their  hands. 
Truth,  by  the  worldly-wise  and  the  mere 
Jjlave  of  custom,  hath  ever  been  a  despised  and 
ejected  thing.  "Away  with  this  fellow  from 
he  earth,"  was  contemptuously  said  of  the 
'reat  Author  of  every  virtue.  And  thus  again 
;  is  written  in  Nehemiah,  that  when  San- 
allat  and  Tobiah  heard  of  it,  they  were 
•rieved  exceedingly  that  there  was  come  a 
lan  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
srael.    Of  similar  import,  concerning  Truth 
r  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  are  some  of 
he  last  words  of  James  Naylor :  "  In  God 
lone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard 
or  can  own  its  life.    It  is  conceived  in  sor- 
ow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity 
;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppres- 
on.  It  never  rejoiceth,  but  through  sufferings ; 
ir  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I 
Dund  it  alone;  being  forsaken.    I  have  fel- 
iwship  therein,  with  those  who  lived  in  dens 
nd  desolate  places  in  the  earth ;  who  through 
'eath  obtained  this  resurrection,  and  eternal, 
oly  life." 


i 


How  animating  is  the  reflection  that  the 
ever-blessed  Head  and  Husband  of  our  little 
portion  of  His  professing  Church,  has  not 
only  caused  its  establishment  in  the  earth, 
but  has  memorably  stood  by  and  sustained 
it ;  as  He  ever  will  do  to  His  faithful,  obedient 
children,  however  they  may  feel  as  "the  rem- 
nant that  are  left  of  the  captivity,"  or  in 
whatever  state  of  "affliction  and  reproach." 
He  will  indeed  bear  these  as  on  eagle's  wings : 
He  will  make  them  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures, and  lead  beside  the  still  waters;  and 
"give  them  their  meat  in  due  season."  Re- 
markable truly  is  the  Divine  support  and 
strength  which  attended  the  rise  of  this  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  uncompromising  faithfulness 
of  those  who  so  nobly,  even  to  the  death, 
espoused  its  cause.  The  Prophet's  declara 
tion  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  has  been  fulfilled 
concerning  this  people,  viz:  "I  have  caused 
thee  to  multiply  as  the  bud  of  the  field,  and 
thou  hast  increased  and  waxen  great,  and 
thou  art  come  to  excellent  ornaments.  *  * 
When  I  passed  by  thee,  and  looked  upon  thee, 
behold  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love  ;  *  *  and 
I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  and  thou  becamest  mine.  *  *  And 
thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen 
for  thy  beauty ;  for  it  was  perfect  through 
my  comeliness,  which  I  had  put  upon  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  God."  They  were  changed 
men  themselves;  being  turned  not  only  from 
the  manners,  maxims  and  ways  of  the  world, 
but  from  the  worships  thereof  also,  through 
the  power  of  an  endless  life  which  was  so  sig- 
nally dispensed,  and  whereby  also  a  real 
change  was  wrought  in  them  ;  and  they  be- 
came Jews  after  the  inward  circumcision, 
"  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

In  this  day,  Israel  was  "  holiness  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  increase." 
Well,  is  not  the  same  hand  of  unspeakable 
power  and  mercy  as  near  to  instruct  and  to 
preserve  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
all  those  who  call  upon  Him  in  sincerity  and 
truth  ?  Yea,  will  He  not  keep  these  from  any 
device  and  enchantment,  however  specious, 
of  the  cruel  foe?  Is  His  hand  shortened,  or 
His  ear  heavy,  or  is  He  less  omnipotent  to 
save  all  those  who  in  humility  and  contrition 
of  soul  are  true  to  Him  ?  What  then  is  the 
cause  of  our  present  leprous  and  lapsed  state? 
May  it  not,  lamentably,  but  with  too  much 
truth  be  said,  "  Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself 
among  the  people."  "Strangers  have  de- 
voured his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not: 
yea,  grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him, 
yet  he  knoweth  it  not."  "  Yet  I  had  planted 
thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed;  how 
then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?"  "  But  now, 
after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are 
known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?"    "  Behold,  all  ye 


that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves 
about  with  sparks  :  walk  in  the  light  of  your 
fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled. 
This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand  ;  ye  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrow."  Has  not  the  god  of  this 
world  too  greatly  prevailed  in  persuading  us 
that  religion  has  softened  her  features ;  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  walking  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  our  forefathers  trod; 
that  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  anointing  which  we  have  received 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  which  leadeth  into  all 
truth — is  dubious  and  uncertain;  that  the 
way  of  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross  is  too 
difficult  and  offensive  to  be  trodden  ;  that  re- 
pentance and  good  works  are  not  necessary 
to  justification  by  Christ ;  in  a  word,  that  we 
are  justified  and  saved  by  what  our  Holy 
Redeemer  has  done  for  us  without  us,  irrespec- 
tive of  His  second  coming  in  the  heart  as  a  re- 
finer's fire  and  like  fuller's  soap,  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  His  floor  by  that  which  now  saveth, 
even  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,  derived  to  us  through  submission  to  the 
alone  cleansing  and  saving  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.  O  let  us  beware  of 
so  much  outwardness !  Let  us  take  heed  of 
sliding,  however  unsuspiciously,  into  the  re- 
ligion of  the  times.  Is  not  the  work  of  the 
great  deceiver  in  this  day  of  outward  ease 
and  much  self-indulgence,  to  keep  our  religion 
on  the  outside  wherein  many  mighty  works 
may  show  forth  themselves  of  us,  instead  of 
within,  where  the  power  of  the  Lord  "shall 
burn  as  an  oven,"  even  "  with  burning  and 
fuel  of  fire."  Well  has  the  poet  expressed  in 
writing  of  the  Christian  : — 

"  His  warfare  is  within.  There,  unfatigued, 
His  fervent  spirit  labors." 
May  this  inward  warfare  be  ours,  till  our 
glorious  Captain  is  pleased  to  say,  It  is 
enough !  May  the  stripping  chamber,  and 
the  washing  pool,  be  with  constancy  endured, 
until  we  are  unclothed  of  self,  or  dependence 
upon  any  sufficiency  of  our  own;  and  until  a 
willingness  is  wrought  to  let  the  leaven  of  the 
grace  of  God  effectually  operate  to  our  own 
true  peace  and  eternal  salvation.  It  will  not 
do  for  us,  either  as  a  Society  or  as  individuals, 
to  lower  the  standard  we  are  called  to  main- 
tain ;  to  be  turned  aside  from  a  faithful  main- 
tenance of  the  precious  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies committed  us  to  bear  before  the  world ; 
neither  to  be  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  we 
may  with  impunity  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  views  and  principles  of  those  around 
us.  For,  respecting  the  standard  and  walk 
of  others,  how  carefully  should  the  Saviour's 
precept  to  Peter  be  heeded  by  each  of  us: 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  He." 

The  outgoings  alluded  to,  are  the  things 
that  constitute  the  present  a  time  of  peculiar 
trial  to  the  church  :  wherein  its  doctrines  and 
testimonies  seem  put  somewhat  to  the  test, 
whether  they  will  stand  the  overflowing  surge 
— all  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them — yea, 
or  nay!    But  the  writer  has  no  doubt  of  the 
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result.  Honest  G-amaliel  shall  answer  for  us 
here :  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it:  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  fight  against  God."  Old  fashioned 
Quaker  principles,  it  is  believed,  are  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  They  may  be,  as  they  have 
already  been,  again  and  again  assailed,  or 
substitutions  attempted ;  numbers  may  turn 
away  on  this  hand  and  on  that;  but  like  an 
impregnable  fortress,  these  principles  will  en- 
dure and  prevail,  while  those  who  have  for- 
saken them  may  be  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

"  What  though  a  worldly  spirit  has  crept  in, 

That  fain  the  kingdom  through  new  ways  would  win  ?" 

What  if,  as  we  have  recently  been  assured, 
a  Friend  in  England  a  good  while  ago  said, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  principles 
of  our  Society  would  have  to  be  contended 
for  over  again  ?  It  has  already  borne  up  and 
been  strengthened  to  stand  against  many  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  and  to  endure  varied 
kinds  and  varied  times  of  trial.  Hitherto  the 
Lord  has  helped  us.  He  hath  brought  us 
through  again  and  again  to  the  praise  of  His 
ever  excellent  Name.  Let  none  then  mistrust 
His  power,  neither  His  willingness  to  help; 
but  rather  be  afresh  animated  to  commit  our- 
selves and  our  cause,  with  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, even  with  agonizing  travail  of  spirit, 
to  Him  who  ruleth  over  all ;  who  can  turn 
and  overturn  and  make  a  way  for  our  deliver- 
ance where  to  the  outward  eye  there  seems 
to  be  no  way. 

Times  of  trial  to  the  church  are  not  new, 
as  the  lives  of  Noah,  of  Abraham,  of  Elijah, 
of  Deborah,  of  Nehemiah,  of  Mordecai,  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Saviour,  with  that  of  our  Lord 
himself  when  in  the  prepared  body,  abun- 
dantly represent.  Let,  then,  no  undue  dis- 
couragement have  place  with  any;  but  let 
each  stand  in  his  or  her  allotted  place  on  the 
wall,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation who  was  never  foiled  in  battle.  Let 
us  not  yield  to  any  divination  or  enchantment 
of  the  grand  deceiver,  neither  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  pattern  of  Quakerism, 
which  like  the  piece  of  new  (raw  or  un- 
wrought)  cloth,  in  the  parable,  will  only  take 
from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  be  made  worse. 
Above  all,  let  us  in  no  wise  turn  away  from 
Him,  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
who  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people ;  who  re- 
mains to  be  "  The  Repairer  of  the  breach, 
The  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  "  For,"  in 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "if  they  escaped 
not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth, 
much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away 
from  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  :  whose 
voice  then  shook  the  earth  :  but  now  he  hath 
promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not 
the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven.  And  this 
word,  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing 
of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  can- 
not be  shaken  may  remain.  Wherefore  we 
receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved, 
let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear:  for 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

Cannot  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  as  He 
pleases  with  his  laborers?  Knows  He  not 
where  they  are  most  needed  ?  If  the  part  they 
have  been  so  long  digging  and  watering 
bringoth  not  forth  fruit,  the  laborers  will  bo 
taken  away  from  them. 
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History  Illustrated  by  Numismatics. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

According  to  Le  JSTormand,  about  the  year 
385  B.  O.j  the  substitution  took  place  among 
the  Roman  people,  from  a  square  piece  of  cast 
metal  that  before  the  days  of  the  regal  period 
of  Servius  Tullius,  had  been  employed  as  a 
weight,  to  a  circular  one,  which  was  then  first 
used  as  a  coin.  Its  composition  appears  to 
have  been  an  alloy  of  copper  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  tin.  It,  as  well  as  its  predecessor  the 
weight,  was  called  the  Ms,  or  Libralis,  and  is 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  originally 
weighed  a  pound.  But  Pliny  avers  that  about 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  it 
was  reduced  to  two  ounces.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  series  of  reductions  in  the 
piece,  to  the  degree  eventually  of  only  one- 
fifth  of  an  ounce!  The  heaviest  aes  that  has 
come  down  to  us  weighs  nine  and  a  half 
ounces.  Upon  one  side  is  represented  the 
head  of  Janus  with  two  faces:  upon  the  other 
the  prow  of  a  ship  and  the  numeral  I,  deno- 
ting the  standard  of  value.  There  were  sub- 
divisions of  this  coin  as  follows,  viz:  The 
Semis  or  half,  having  the  letter  S  to  designate 
its  value;  the  Triens,  or  third,  with  four  dots 
or  globules  upon  either  side;  the  Quadrans  or 
fourth  part,  with  three  globules  ;  the  Sextans 
or  sixth,  with  two  globules,  and  the  Uncia  or 
ounce,  the  twelfth  of  the  Ms,  with  a  single 
globule.  Various  devices  occupy  the  obverse 
of  these  several  fractions,  most  commonly  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  Minerva  or  Mercury. 

Pliny  is  our  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  first  Roman  silver  money  was  coined 
five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the 
year  269  B.  C.  Greek  money  had  long  been 
the  circulating  medium  at  Rome  as  well  as  in 
other  Italian  States,  but  not  until  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  their  ally 
Pyrrhu3,  did  the  Romans  condescend  to  imi- 
tate the  silver  coins  of  their  now  tributary 
cities.  The  Roman  denarius  was  made  to 
correspond  in  weight  with  the  Greek  drachma 
of  the  period,  which  appears  to  have  been  then 
somewhat  reduced  from  the  Attic  standard. 
We  usually  find  an  X  upon  the  obverse  of  the 
denarius  of  the  Republic  to  denote  its  value 
as  being  equal  to  ten  bronze  ases.  There  is 
the  quinarius,  or  half  denarius,  with  a  Y, 
being  equal  to  five  ases.  Still  smaller  silver 
coins  are  also  mentioned. 

Pliny  also  states  that  the  first  gold  coined 
by  the  Romans  occurred  sixty-two  }Tears  after 
the  silver  coinage,  in  the  year  207  B.  C.  The 
earliest  pieces  were  called  the  Scrupulum, 
valued  at  twenty  ases  and  weighing  18.06. 
grains,  and  its  multiples  the  double  and  treble 
scrupulum.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
Aureus,  which  continued  until  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  to  be  in  its  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Solidus,  and,  like  the  Greek 
stater,  was  made  of  double  the  weight  of  the 
silver  unit,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty  silver 
pieces,  being  about  equal  to  $5.10  American 
money.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
Greeks  first  coined  gold,  then  silver,  and  lastly 
copper  money,  the  Romans  reversed  the  order, 
beginning  with  copper  and  using  silver  and 
then  gold  at  subsequent  periods. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has 
varied  in  different  ages,  but  more  frequently 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.  Herodotus, 
in  his  Thalia,  in  estimating  the  tribute  paid 
to  Darius,  calculated  the  relation  to  be  as  13 
to  1.    This  was  about  450  B.  C.  Livy  makes 


the  proportion  B.  C.  190,  as  10  to  1.  Suetoniu 
states  that  Julius  Caesar  once  exchanged  i 
the  proportion  of  9  to  1,  say  at  about  B.  C.  5( 
And  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  the  err) 
peror  Justinian,  A.  D.  527-565,  it  became  a 
14  or  15  to  1. 

The  denarii  of  the  Republic  were  issued  i 
enormous  quantity,  the  greater  part  of  ther 
being  marked  with  the  name  of  some  Roma: 
family,  plebeian  as  well  as  patrician.  Nearl; 
the  whole  of  this  peculiar  coinage  is  believec 
to  have  been  issued  during  the  period  with'n 
fifty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar 
many  have  devices  commemorating  events  oil 
legends  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  in  thijl 
way  numerous  incidents  and  events  connectet  jr 
with  Roman  history  are  preserved  to  us  whicl  I 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Portraits  ; 
too,  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  anlj 
accurately  given,  and  transmitted  to  us  frout 
a  period  of  time  that  they  could  have  beeili 
rescued  in  no  other  way.  These  denarii  of 
the  Republic,  as  well  as  those  following  aftei| 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  are  possesseti 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  in  history,  ail 
the  description  of  two  of  the  former  will  givrj 
the.  reader  an  idea.  One,  of  the  TituriarJ 
family,  represents  the  maiden  Tarpeia  crush1! 
ed  between  the  shields  of  Sabine  soldiers,  t<| 
whom  she  had  consented  to  open  the  gateil 
of  Rome  upon  the  condition  that  she  snoukj 
have  the  "  ornaments"  they  wore  upon  theiij 
arms  (meaning  the  golden  bracelets.)  Bull 
instead  of  these,  each  soldier  as  he  passed  bv| 
her,  threw  his  shield  upon  her,  thereby  causl 
ing  her  death.  The  Tarpeian  rock,  near  whicrl 
the  occurrence  is  located,  is  still  shown  th([ 
visitor  to  the  ruins  of  Rome  ;  it  afterwards  be- 
came still  more  famous  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  criminals  who  expiated  their  of- 
fences by  being  hurled  to  death  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  other,  a  specimen  of  which  is  now 
before  me,  has  represented  upon  one  side  a 
helmed  female  head  emblematical  of  Rome; 
with  the  name  Lasca.  On  the  reverse  side  it' 
a'quadrigata  or  four  horse  chariot,  driven  ai 
speed;  beneath  it  is  M.  Pore  Roma.  Th® 
coin  is  a  denarius  of  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  whoi 
B.  C.  256,  introduced  the  Porcian  law,  de 
capite  et  tergo  civium,  which  was  the  law  of 
appeal  under  which  the  Apostle  Paul  "  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar." 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  interesting 
period  both  of  Roman  and  of  numismatic  his-i 
tory, — that  of  the  empire.    The  portraits  ot 
the  several  emperors,  also  those  of  many  of 
their  wives  and  other  relatives,  up  to  the  time 
of  its  dissolution,  are  faithfully  represented! 
upon  the  bronze,  silver  and  gold  coins.  So] 
correctly  is  this  the  case,  that  with  a  little] 
experience,  the  student  can  tell  whose  head  isj 
represented  in  nearly  every  instance  amongst 
a  thousand  coins,  if  well  preserved,  without 
reading  the  inscription.  Nat  only  so,  but  they 
also  show  the  principal  public  buildings,  im- 
plements of  worship  and  agriculture,  manners 
and  customs,  &c,  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  events  of  the  several  reigns. 
Which  led  Addison  to  remark,  that  "  a  series 
of  an  emperor's  coins  is  his  life  digested  into 
annals." 

About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of; 
Augustus  Cassar,  the  bronze  Sestertius,  M 
what  is  commonly  known  as  first  brass,  or 
more  properly,  first  bronze,  was  adopted  a& 
the  standard  for  copper,  in  place  of  the  Ms. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  bronze  were  iit 
definite  proportion  smaller  in  size  than  the 
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if  first.  Bat  they  were  all  issued  only  by  au- 
,j|thority  of  the  Senate,  a  fact  denoted  on  each 
et|of  them  for  many  years  by  the  letters  S.  0. 
e,  j(Senatus  Consulto.)  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  silver  and  gold  money  rarely  have 
(jf  ithese  letters  upon  them,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
Jijright  of  coining  in  these  metals,  but  in  the 
,,f  bronze  never  without  the  decree  of  the  Senate. 
>J  As  examples  of  Addison's  remark,  there 
tijjjmay  be  mentioned  a  few  historical  events  re- 
s/porded  on  the  bronze  money.  The  subjuga- 
;s,  gation  of  Egypt  and  the  announcement  of  its 
tfiknnexation  as  a  mere  Roman  province,  is  in 
(jlpne  instance  expressed  with  characteristic 
^brevity  in  the  two  words,  ^Egypta  capta;  and 
jjfpn  other  coins  is  simply  represented  by  a 
Jprocodile  chained  to  a  palm  tree!  Likewise, 
■J under  Vespasian,  when  the  legions  of  his  son 
)eJ}ritus  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  there- 
.jjjpy  causing  the  death  of  a  million  of  Jews,  the 
,fjfemperor  records  the  event  by  a  captive  Jewess 
,J*itting  weeping  beneath  a  palm  tree,  whilst 
r,J|he  conqueror  stands  in  a  meditating  attitude 
JjJjpverlooking  the  scene.  Around  them  is  the 
egerul  Judea  capta.  The  closure  of  the  tem- 
.jjlble  of  Janus  during  universal  peace  by  sea 
s,jpd  land,  between  the  Roman  people  and  the 
,JWorld,  which  occurred  three  times  during  the 
eign  of  Nero,  is  commemorated  on  his  bronze 
oins  of  all  sizes,  (each  having  a  portrait  of 
he  emperor,)  by  a  legend  announcing  the 
act,  as  well  as  a  representation  of  the  temple 
tself  closed.  The  well-known  device  of  a 
oin  of  Trajan  is  very  fine,  where  the  emperor 
s  seen,  after  paying  the  debt  of  the  State,  in 
he  act  of  burning  the  cancelled  bonds.  In 
liort,  as  it  has  been  said,  "they  delineate 
ir"°  vith  fidelity,  and  preserve  with  little  varia- 
tion, more  portraits  of  real  characters — give 
nore  perfect  representations  of  implements, 
resses,  buildings  and  symbols — fix  precisely 
nore  chronological  dates — record  a  greater 
umber  of  historical  events — and  afford  better 
races  of  manners  and  customs,  than  any  other 
lass  of  coins." 

The  denarius  is  the  penny  of  the  New  Tes 
ament.  The  laborers  in  the  vineyard  were 
ach  to  have  a  denarius  per  day.  The  ten 
fieces  of  silver  which  the  woman  had,  (Luke 
iv.  8)  one  of  which  was  lost  and  searched  for 
vith  diligence  ;  the  thirty  pieces  for  which 
udas  betrayed  his  Master,  (Matthew  xxvi 
5;)  the  money  which  the  good  Samaritan 
;ave  to  the  inn-keeper  who  was  to  have  the 
are  of  him  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x 
>5)  were  all  denarii.  The  penny  which  in 
juke  xx.  24,  our  Lord  asked  to  be  shown  him, 
md  which  bore  the  image  and  superscription 
>f  Caesar,  was  a  denarius  of  Tiberius  Cassar, 
he  then  emperor;  they  are  so  plentiful  that 
i  good  one  may  be  purchased  in  this  country 
or  a  dollar.  The  value  of  these  silver  pieces, 
it  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was 
bout  fifteen  cents.  As  money  has  depre 
ijiated  now  to  less  than  one-tenth  its  value 
hen,  the  denarius  would  purchase  more  than 
.8  much  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  would  now. 
>o  that  a  penny  a  day  would  not  be  unremu- 
lerative  wages  for  a  day's  labor. 

CXo  be  concluded.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Phoebe  Cary. 

The  recent  decease  of  Phoebe  Cary,  on  the 
31st  of  7th  month  last,  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  of  a 
short  sketch  of  her  life,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  condensed. 

Her  sister  Alice,  with  whose  name  her  own 
is  almost  invariably  associated,  died  about 
five  months  before. 

Phoebe  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1825.  She  first  became  known  to  the  public 
by  her  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
In  1850  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  "Po- 
ems of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,"  of  which  she 
wrote  about  one-third.  Her  next  venture  was 
"Poems  and  Parodies,"  published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  in  1854.  Her  best  work  was 
Poems  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,"  issued  in 
1868. 

"  Phoabe  came  to  New  York  with  Alice,  in 
1852  or  1853,  and  here  they  lived  together 
until  they  were  so  lately  separated  by  death. 
Few  homes  are  more  attractive  than  theirs 
was  for  many  years.  H.  Greeley,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  sisters  in  the  '  Eminent  Women 
of  the  Age,'  says:  'Their  parlor  was  not  so 
large  as  some  others,  but  quite  as  neat  and 
cheerful;  and  the  few  literary  persons  or  art- 
ists who  occasionally  met,  at  their  informal 
invitation,  to  discuss  with  them  a  cup  of  tea 
and  the  newest  books,  poems,  and  events, 
might  have  found  many  more  pretentious, 
but  few  more  enjoyable,  gatherings.  I  have 
a  dim  recollection  that  the  first  of  these  little 
tea-parties  was  held  up  two  flights  of  stairs, 
in  one  of  the  less  fashionable  sections  of  the 
city;  but  good  things  were  said  there,  that 
I  recall  with  pleasure  even  yet ;  while  of  some 
of  the  company,  on  whom  I  have  not  since 
set  eyes,  I  cherish  a  pleasant  and  grateful 
remembrance.  As  their  circumstances  grad- 
ually though  slowly  improved  by  dint  of  dil- 
igent industry  and  judicious  economy,  they 
occupied  more  eligible  quarters  ;  and  the  mod- 
est dwelling  they  have  for  some  years  owned 
and  improved,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  em- 
porium, has  long  been  known  to  the  literary 
guild  as  combining  one  of  the  best  private  li- 
braries with  the  sunniest  drawing-room  (even 
by  gaslight)  to  be  found  between  King's 
Bridge  and  the  Battery.' 

"  One  of  her  hymns  is  associated  with  a 
touching  story 
this  stanza : 


looking  carelessly  about  the  room,  began  to 
hum  a  tune.  He  went  on,  till  at  length  he 
began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  Phoebe  Cary  above 
quoted.  The  words,  says  the  writer  of  the 
story,  repeated  in  such  a  vile  place,  at  first 
made  me  shudder.  But  while  the  young  man 
sang,  the  elder  stopped  dealing  the  cards, 
stared  at  the  singer  a  moment,  and,  throwing 
the  cards  on  the  floor,  exclaimed:  'Harry, 
where  did  you  learn  that  tune  ?'  '  What  tune  ?' 
'Why,  that  one  you've  been  singing.'  The 
young  man  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  had 
been  singing,  when  the  elder  repeated  the 
words,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  young 
man  said  he  had  learned  them  in  a  Sunday- 
school  in  America.  '  Come,'  said  the  elder 
getting  up  ;  'come,  Harry  ;  here's  what  I  won 
from  you ;  go  and  use  it  for  some  good  pur- 
pose. As  for  me,  as  God  sees  me,  I  have 
played  my  last  game,  and  drank  my  last  bot- 
tle. I  have  misled  you,  Harry,  and  I  am  sor- 
ry. Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy,  and  say 
that,  for  old  America's  sake,  if  for  no  other, 
you  will  quit  this  infernal  business.'  The 
gentleman  who  telis  the  story  (originally 
published  in  The  Boston  Daily  News)  saw 
these  two  men  leave  the  gambling  house  to- 
gether, and  walk  away  arm  in  arm  ;  and  he 
remarks;  'It  must  be  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  Miss  Cary  to  know  that  her  lines,  which 
have  comforted  so  many  Christian  hearts, 
have  been  the  means  of  awakening  in  the 
breast  of  two  tempted  and  erring  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  a  resolution  to  lead  a 
better  life.'  " 

The  poem  alluded  to  is  the  following. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Conies  to  me  o'er  and  o'er ; 
I'm  nearer  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before. 

Nearer  my  Father's  house, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  jasper  sea; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down  ; — 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown. 

But  lying  darkly  between, 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 

Is  the  dim  and  unknown  stream 
That  leads  me  at  last  to  the  light. 


It  is  the  one  beginning  with 


William  Penn  maintained,  that  there  is, 
vad  must  be,  a  judgment  in  the  church  when 
j  issembled,  which  is  superior  to  the  judgment 
J  )f  individuals,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not 
ead  into  confusion,  but  into  order,  harmony 
ind  love. 


Closer,  closer  my  steps 

Come  to  the  dark  abysm  ; 
Closer  death  to  my  lips 
Presses  the  awful  chrysm. 

Saviour,  perfect  my  trust, 

Strengthen  the  might  of  my  faith  ; 
Let  me  feel  as  I  would  when  I  stand 
On  the  rock  of  the  shore  of  death  ; 

Feel  as  I  would  when  my  feet 
Are  slipping  over  the  brink : 
For  it  may  be  I'm  nearer  home — 
Nearer  now,  than  I  think  ! 

These  lines  are  truly  beautiful,  and  their 
remembrance  may  well  bring  comfort  to  the 
devoted  Christian  ;  who,  relying  on  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  struggling  on  in  the 
narrow  path,  seeking  to  know  a  yet  fuller  re- 
demption from  the  power  of  sin,  and  a  closer 
union  with  the  Divine  nature.  Such  a  one 
experiences  that  every  temptation  to  evil  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  every  buffeting  of  Satan, 
every  season  of  desertion  patiently  endured, 
and  every  humbling  dispensation  administer- 
ed by  the  Divine  hand,  is  among  the  provi- 
est  shuffled  the  cards.  The  man  was  a  long  dences  designed  to  work  together  for  good  to 
time  dealing  the  cards,  and  the  young  man,  them  that  fear  God.    When  favored  with  a 


One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er ; 
I'm  nearer  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before. 

"A  gentleman  in  China,  intrusted  with  pack- 
ages for  a  young  man  from  his  friends  in  the 
United  States,  learned  that  he  would  probably 
be  found  in  a  certain  gambling-house.  He 
went  thither,  but  not  seeing  the  young  man, 
sat  down  and  waited  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
come  in.  The  place  was  a  bedlam  of  noises, 
men  getting  angry  over  their  cards,  and  fre- 
quently coming  to  blows.  Near  him  sat  two 
men,— one  young,  the  other  40  years  of  age. 
They  were  betting  and  drinking  in  a  terrible 
way,  the  older  one  giving  utterance  continu- 
ally to  the  foulest  profanity.  Two  games 
had  been  finished,  the  young  man  losing 
each  time.  The  third  game,  with  fresh  bot- 
tles of  brandy,  had  just  begun,  and  the  young 
man  sat  lazily  back  in  his  chair  while  the  old 
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sense  of  Heavenly  goodness  which  is  admin- 
istered at  times  for  his  consolation  and  en- 
couragement, he  may  indulge  the  animating 
hope,  that  as  time  passes  on,  he  is  approach- 
ing, 

Nearer  his  Father's  house 

Where  the  many  mansions  he. 

Such  a  hope  cannot  safely  be  entertained 
by  any  whose  hearts  are  not  yet  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  or  who 
are  not  seeking  to  be  brought  under  the  go- 
vernment of  that  power,  which  can  enable 
them  to  surrender  themselves  fully  to  the 
Divine  will ;  for  before  we  can  gain  the  crown 
we  must  bear  the  cross. 


A  California  Orchard. — Says  the  Marysville 
Standard,  a  few  days  ago  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  visit  the  orchard  of  John  Briggs,  located 
about  two  miles  south  of  Yuba  City,  in  Sutter 
county.  The  proprietor  is  the  owner  of  426 
acres,  mostly  bottom  land,  lying  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Feather  river.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  composed  of  the  yearly 
deposits  of  the  river  many  years  ago.  No 
better  or  richer  land  is  to  be  found  in  the  State, 
and  the  orchard  we  shall  briefly  notice  prom- 
ises to  be  the  pride  of  the  Briggs  Brothers, 
who  have  a  State  reputation  as  orchardists 
and  fruitgrowers. 

Before  reaching  the  orchard  proper  we  rode 
through  a  field  of  150  acres  of  castor  beans, 
which  field  is  to  give  place  to  a  new  orchard 
next  year,  the  fruit  trees  for  the  same  at  pres- 
ent growing  in  the  nursery  by  the  side  of  the 
field  of  castor  beans,  and  containing  25,000 
one  year  old  budded  peach  trees,  16,000  plum 
trees,  6,000  eastern  walnuts,  25,000  California 
walnuts,  2,000  apple  trees,  500  Italian  chest- 
nut trees,  &c.  Passing  along  through  this 
forest  of  young  trees,  we  arrived  atthe  present 
peach  orchard,  consisting  of  600  trees,  two 
years  old,  and  some  of  them  bearing  this  sea- 
son 150  pounds  of  peaches.  These  trees  have 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  owing  to  the 
rich  ground  upon  which  they  are  planted. 

Passing  the  peach  orchard  we  reached  the 
apricots,  two  thousand  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, which  are  also  two  years  old,  and  have 
borne  a  fair  crop  the  present  season.  This 
orchard  presented  a  sad  sight  in  one  respect. 
The  late  heavy  storm  had  prostrated  many 
of  the  trees  entire,  while  in  others  the  limbs 
had  been  torn  off  as  if  a  tornado  had  swept 
over  the  place.  However,  the  trees  were 
healthy  and  stout,  notwithstanding  the  mu- 
tilations here  and  there.  We  next  rode  into 
the  cherry  orchard,  containing  three  thou- 
sand of  the  most  thrifty  young  trees  ever  seen 
on  any  ground.  The  different  varieties,  fif- 
teen in  number,  gave  this  orchard  a  variety 
of  aspect,  and  broke  up  the  usual  monotony 
of  the  steeple-like  formed  cherry  orchard. 
These  cherry  trees  were  all  imported  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  about  three  years  ago. 

Off  to  the  south  of  this  wonderful  wilder- 
ness are  two  thousand  five  hundred  plum 
trees  of  twelve  varieties,  and  five  hundred 
apple  trees,  mostly  of  winter  varieties.  On 
returning  from  the  orchard  by  the  wagon 
road  we  had  entered,  we  visited  Briggs  Broth- 
ers' steam  castor  oil  mill.  Here  we  found  a 
hydraulic  press,  with  a  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred gallons  of  oil  per  day.  The  mill  also  con- 
tained twenty  tons  of  castor  beans,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil,  nicely 
bottled  and  cased,  and  ready  for  market. 


Selected. 

THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 
There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life 

If  we  would  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it ! 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning  ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure ; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  heaven  : 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit,  and  grieve,  and  wonder. 

Selected. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whate'er  thou  fearest; 
Round  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 

And  the  end  he  knoweth  ; 
And  not  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  Spirit  goeth. 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind, 

The  steps  of  faith 
Fall  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  Rock  beneath. 

The  present,  the  present  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  possessing  ; 
Like  the  Patriarch's  Angel,  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  gives  its  blessing. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark,  in  light, 

All  are  in  God's  care  ; 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  night, 

And  He  is  there ! 

Leaning  on  Him,  make  with  reverend  meekness 

His  own  thy  will ; 
And  with  strength  from  Him  shall  thy  utter  weakness 

Life's  tasks  fulfil. 

And  that  cloud  itself,  which  now  before  thee 

Lies  dark  to  view, 
Shall  with  beams  of  light  from  the  inner  glory 

Be  stricken  through. 

And  like  the  meadow-mist  through  autumn's  dawn 

Uprolling  thin, 
Its  thickest  folds  when  about  thee  drawn 

Let  sunlight  in. 


Habits  of  Spiders. 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the 
south  of  France,  there  are  found  spiders  large 
in  body,  but  very  poor  in  silk.  But  these  use 
well  their  small  stock  ;  not  being  rich  enough 
to  construct  dwellings  of  silk,  these  mygales 
make  tubes  in  the  earth  of  diameters  suited 
to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  and  as  the  walls 
would  be  rough,  they  are  adorned  with  hang- 
ings of  the  most  beautiful  silk,  so  soft  that  the 
inhabitant  feels  no  friction  when  rubbing 
against  such  tapestry.  This  is  not  all  ;  if  the 
retreat  remained  open  at  the  surface,  the  my- 
gale  might  easily  be  seized  by  some  hungry 


animal.    This  spider,  therefore,  makes  a  solid 
door  with  the  earth  thrown  out  in  hollowing 
the  tube.    The  door  is  cone:shaped,  so  as  not  I  f 
to  be  pushed  in  by  a  pressure  from  .without. 1 1 i 
On  the  outside  it  is  uneven,  like  the  soil;  butljH 
inside  it  is  carefully  covered  with  a  silky  web.jw 
To  a  door  you  must  necessarily  have  a  hinge,  I 
and  a  lock  or  bolt  are  often  wanted  ;  the  my- Hi 
gale  knows  how  to  provide  for  all  these  neces-Bs 
sities.    The  hinge  is  formed  with  such  toughlit 
silk  that  it  can  offer  a  resistance  surpassing!  ^ 
belief.  A  semicircle  of  little  holes,  very  regu-lij 
larly  placed  in  the  side  opposite  to  the  hinge,  ft 
forms  a  kind  of  bolt.    See  what  intelligence  ■« 
this  spider  shows  when  any  one  tries  to  openft) 
the  door;  she  drives  her  claws  into  the  little  ft 
holes,  pulls  down  with  all  her  might,  and  thus  ft 
defends  her  domicile.    When  the  mygale 
wishes  to  go  a  hunting,  she  pushes  up  the< 
door,  and  lets  it  fall  down  again;  on  her  re- 
turn, she  draws  up  the  door  with  her  claws,- 
and  re-enters.    This  is  very  like  what  is  now 
done  in  many  towns  in  the  north  of  France 
by  the  tenants  of  those  lodgings  where  thei 
door  opens  on  the  foot  path. 

Many  spiders  use  silk  for  making  tubes,  or 
lurking  places,  where  they  watch  for  theiri 
prey,  or  for  fortresses  to  secure  themselves 
from  foes. 

M.  Blanchard  has  called  attention  to  a  won- 
derful use  of  silk  by  the  water  spiders.  These 
differ  little  in  appearance  and  general  struc- 
ture from  their  more  common  relations.  They 
make  their  homes  in  streams,  but  live  much 
in  the  air.  How  is  this  managed?  The 
spider  form  a  house  of  silk,  which  is  a  true; 
diving  bell.  This  singular  home  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thimble,  is  secured  to  some  weed 
growing  on  the  rivulet's  banks,  and  there  the 
spider  lurks.  This  silk  diving  bell  has  a  white 
and  glistening  appearance,  like  silver.  The 
inhabitant  is,  therefore  called  argyronate, 
from  two  words,  denoting  "  a  spinner  of 
silver." 

Every  one  notices,  and  few  can  help  admir- 
ing, the  magnificent  webs  of  the  common 
garden-spider.    The  art  with  which  they  are 
formed  is  wonderful.    The  ancients  who  ex- 
amined these  works,  understood  all  their  i 
beauty,  and  invented  the  pretty  fable  ofl 
Arachne.    The  web  was  so  perfect  that  its 
author  seemed  capable  of  rivalling  a  goddess. 
The  spider,  when  about  to  construct  the 
web,  places  a  thread  cross- ways  between  two  i 
branches,  then  arranges  other  threads  be- 
neath, which  look  as  regular  as  if  traced  on  i 
a  frame.    From  the  horizonal  thread  the 
spider  spins  a  vertical  thread  in  a  downward 
direction,  and  the  centre  of  the  work  having 
been  thus  settled,  the  radiating  lines  aresj 
formed.    Other  threads  are  then  spun,  andJ 
the  concentric  circles  constructed  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  regularity. 

These  threads  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind. 
Those  which  compose  the  large  transverse 
cord,  the  vertical  cord,  and  the  rays,  are  made 
of  a  silk  which  becomes  dry  the  moment  it 
comes  out  of  the  spider's  body.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  which  form  the  circles  are  made- 
of  a 'silk  which  is  highly  elastic  and  glutinous 
— most  important  properties,  because  the 
threads  thus  completely  adhere  to  the  rays. 
These  same  spiders  produce  silk  destined  to 
form  cocoons,  in  which  to  envelope  the  eggs. 
This  silk  is  sometimes  quite  different  from 
that  of  which  the  web  is  composed.  While 
the  web  threads  are  white  this  is  of  a  golden 
color.    The  three  kinds  of  silk  are  secreted  I 
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it  iiy  three  kinds  of  glands,  each  secreting  a  par 
i{  licular  silk.    The  cobwebs  of  our  garden 
oi.lpiders  give  an  incomplete  idea  of  some  of 
■he  threads  spun  by  other  species  of  the  same 
'Venus.    In  the  hottest  countries  of  the  world 
B-in  Madagascar,  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in 
;tjhe  Mauritius,  in  India,  and  in  the  greater 
J't  ortion  of  Polynesia — there  are  spiders  which 
s-tanstruct  webs  of  gigantic  dimensions.  They 
,'llprow  their  filmy  lines  across  streams,  fasten- 
ing them  to  the  trees  on  each  side.  Travellers 
my  that  when  these  spiders  are  numerous, 
their  webs,  thus  thrown  across  rivers,  produce 
'sl-most  striking  effect  in  the  landscape.  Ex- 
plorers of  Madagascar,  or  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
lilave  observed  a  species  which  constructs  its 
nifebs  somewhat  like  those  of  the  garden- 
Jfljnder;  but  there  was  one  important  peculi- 
arity: there  was  in  the  centre  a  thick  silvery 
Jprd  or  thread,  twisted  so  as  to  present  a 
riliries  of  zigzag  folds.    This  fact  having  been 
wated,  nobody  could  doubt  the  peculiar  use 
at  this  thick  thread.    A  few  years  later  a 
heloung  naturalist,  Dr.  Vinson,  attached  to  the 
tadagascar  mission,  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  these  webs.    He  often  passed 
hole  hours  in  observing  the  spider,  whose 
ode  of  construction  was  so  singular,  asking 
mself  what  could  be  the  use  of  this  large 
trd,  a  real  cable  compared  to  the  other 
reads.    Each  day  he  repaired  to  some  of 
ese  webs  to  study  them.    One  day  some 
es  came   and   threw  themselves  on  the 
reads ;  quickly  the  spider  flung  itself  on  its 
ey,  throwing  out  some  of  the  light  threads, 
id  enveloping  the  flies.    The  cable  did  not 
ove.    The  observer  broke  it  three  or  four 
fferent  times;  the  spider  each  time  made  a 
sw  cable.   One  day  a  large  grasshopper  pre- 
liiti|  pitated  itself  into  the  middle  of  this  net. 
he  light  threads  would  not  have  been  strong 
lough  to  keep  such  a  victim.    Mark  now  a 
oof  of  intelligence.    As  soon  as  possible  the 
ider  threw  himself  on  his  great  cable,  and 
lied  round  the  grasshopper  with  the  greatest 
pidity.    That  no  doubt  might  remain,  our 
>server  returned  on  the  following  days  to 
e  same  place,  being  determined  to  make 
y  :periments.    He  took  care  to  furnish  him- 
lfwith  large  insects;  and,  throwing  them 
to  the  spider's  web,  the  same  manoeuvre  was 
instantly  repeated.    The  use  of  the  thread 
as  now  discovered  ;  to  bold  strong  insects. 
Many  have  thought,  for  a  long  time,  of 
ilizing  the  web  of  the  spider;  but  it  is  diffi- 
ilt  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity.    The  or- 
nary  thread  is  ninety  times  thinner  than 
at  of  the  silk  worm,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
icessary  to  have  1,800  spider's  threads,  ac- 
art  rdiog  to  Eeaumur,  to  make  a  serviceable 
isue.    This  circumstance  prevents  the  in- 
istrial  use,  to  any  considerable  value,  of  the 
'k  of  spiders.  However,  M.  Lebon,  president 
the  parliament  of  Montpellier  in  1709,  made 
erse  me  stockings  and  gloves,  of  a  pretty  grey 
lor,  for  Louis  XIV.  from  this  silk.  M. 
,t  i  Orbigny,  made  from  the  threads  of  a  species 
'American  spider,  a  pair  of  drawers,  which 
sted  a  long  time.    Travellers  tell  us  that,  in 
uatorial  countries,  spiders'  webs  are  seen 
It!  hich  have  so  much  strength  that  they  catch 
e  humming  birds.    It  is  even  said  that  men 
eak  the  webs  with  difficulty. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  intelligence  of  these 
i  eatures.    It  is  in  the  means  they  employ 
r  seizing  their  prey  that  spiders  display  all 
e>  teir  resources.   The  wall  spider  lies  down  in 
:td  wack,  and  there,  after  watching  a  fly,  springs 
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upon  it  with  one  bound,  rarely  missing,  so 
quick  and  sure  is  the  jump.  Another  species 
watches  on  a  tree  for  caterpillars,  near  the 
opening  of  the  nest,  and  as  soon  as  one  comes 
near,  the  spider  seizes  it,  sucks  it  quickly  and 
then  throws  the  body  away.  But  that  which 
denotes  spider  intelligence  most  is  the  making 
of  their  webs.  Certain  spiders  set  up  a  cir- 
cular network  with  loose  meshes  for  small 
flies;  others  form  stronger  tissues,  with  more 
solid  warps,  to  hold  larger  flies.  In  the  first 
network,  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  stronger, 
and  twisted,  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference;  other  threads,  more  slender, 
are  placed  circularly.  By  this  geometrical 
disposition,  the  spider,  keeping  to  the  centre, 
will  feel,  better  than  any  where  else,  the  least 
movement  at  the  circumference.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Virey,  is  what  Schmid,  a  learned 
German  mathematician,  proved,  who  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which  he  shows  that  spiders, 
like  bees,  display  the  most  transcendent  ge- 
ometry. But  what  is  most  wonderful  is  the 
lodging  in  which  the  spider  keeps  himself  on 
the  lookout.  It  is  a  real  circular  tunnel,  with 
a  double  outlet,  and  a  double  use.  The  en- 
trance is  horizontal,  the  outlet  is  perpendicu- 
lar. It  is  from  the  former  that  the  hunter 
throws  himself  on  his  prey;  the  other  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  secret  cell. 

The  spider  takes  the  greatest  care  never 
to  leave  at  the  entrance  the  corpses  of  which 
he  has  sucked  the  blood  ;  this  charnel  house 
would  frighten  its  living  food.  Each  time  a 
fly  has  been  immolated,  it  is  dragged  into  a 
canal,  and  thrown  into  the  lower  opening. 
When  we  look  at  the  floor  of  the  den,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  number  of  the  spider's  vic- 
tims. Sometimes  this  hidden  opening  serves 
for  a  way  to  escape  when  danger  is  near ;  but 
this  is  a  rare  case.  Its  special  use,  its  only 
destination,  says  M.  Pouchet,  who  claims  the 
honor  of  this  discovery,  is  to  receive  the 
wreck  of  the  spider's  repast. — llenault. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  20.} 

"  1810.  6th  mo.  26th.  Were  at  Wells.  Oh  ! 
this  was  a  time  of  refreshing  indeed,  as  after 
a  pinching  drought.  Here  we  were  met  by 
several  living,  affectionate  Friends,  and  our 
spirits  were  refreshed  in  the  revival  of  that 
cementing  love  which  can  alone  unite  us; 
whereby,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man,  the 
Master's  name  is  magnified.  Here  also  the 
slothful,  indolent,  and  wilful  offenders  were 
faithfully  warned.  O  Father  !  though  we  are 
weak,  Thou  art  strong.  Though  we  are  poor, 
thou  art  rich  in  matchless  love  ;  and  worthy 
to  be  trusted  in  forever. 

"27th,  at  Beach  Spring;  28th,  at  Piney 
woods.  At  the  last  I  may  truly  say  when 
meeting  gathered,  I  sat  down  in  weakness, 
and  felt  as  a  vessel  empty  indeed.  I  was 
poor,  yet  was  content;  and  much  desired  in 
my  heart  to  be  preserved  from  every  motion 
which  springs  from  the  unsavory  root ;  or  of 
daring  to  stir  up  or  awake  my  Love  till  he 
pleased.  For  some  time  1  had  no  reason  to 
expect  to  communicate  anything.  Under  this 
prospect,  though  there  were  many  present, 
both  Friends  and  others,  more  than  had  been 
at  some  other  meetings,  yet  I  rejoiced,  and 
gave  God  thanks,  if  so  it  seemed  good  in  his 
sight,  that  I  might  be  excused  from  opening 
my  mouth:  yet  greatly  desiring  above  all 
things,  that  His  will  and  not  mine  might  be 


done.  After  a  little  while,  my  Commander 
was  pleased  to  impress  my  mind  with  words 
and  matter  to  communicate,  to  the  praise  of 
His  own  worthy  name.  Truth  reigned  above 
all,  and  the  hearts  of  the  upright  rejoiced, 
under  a  sense  of  renewed  favor,  derived  from 
the  Fountain  of  all  good  :  whose  own  works 
praise  Him. 

"  29th.  Took  a  solemn  leave  of  our  endeared 
friends  Caleb  Winslow,  his  well  beloved  wife, 
and  honored  sister  Ann  Scott,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  Virginia.  Dear  A.  S.  is  an  elder 
and  mother  in  the  church,  worthy  of  double 
honor. 

"  Through  this  day's  travel,  but  in  particu- 
lar the  forepart  of  it,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  set  forth  the  overflowings  of  the  love  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  which  filled  my  heart 
and  overran  my  cup.  I  had  once  more  so 
richly  to  partake  of  his  bounty,  as  to  raise  in 
my  inward  life  as  I  rode  along,  the  language 
of  the  spouse,  '  Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort 
me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love.'  Oh 
the  seraphic  enjoyment  which  the  contrite 
spirit  is  sometimes  favored  with,  even  here 
while  passing  through  the  vale  of  tears  !  Me- 
thinks  it  is  enough  to  engage  every  heart  to 
seek  after  them,  and  willingly  to  part  with 
everything  that  obstructs  the  soul  partaking 
of  them.  In  the  overflowings  of  the  unspeak- 
able love  of  my  God,  tears  of  gratitude  sweetly 
flowed,  giving  vent  to  an  overcharged  vessel. 
O  Lord  my  God!  be  thou  pleased  so  to  keep 
my  eye  single,  and  ear  attentive,  and  my 
heart  so  entirely  devoted  to  do  and  suffer  thy 
will,  at  all  times  and  places,  that  neither  the 
world,  the  flesh,  nor  the  devil,  may  ever  be 
able  to  mar  thy  work  or  frustrate  thy  design 
in  having  called  me  to  labor  in  thy  glorious 
cause  of  truth  on  earth !  O  remember  how 
weak  I  am,  and  leave  me  not  one  moment 
exposed  to  my  enemies,  for  they  are  many 
through  Satan's  malice,  who  is  enraged 
against  me.  Yet  Thou  in  whom  I  trust  art 
strong,  and  able  to  keep  me  safe.  Adored  for 
ever  be  thy  worthy  Name 
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"7th  mo.  1st.  Attended  Rich  Squai-e  Meet- 
ing, which  was  a  proving,  death-like  time. 
This  kind  of  meetings  are  truly  discouraging 
to  poor  exercised  travellers,  who,  through 
many  difficulties,  and  with  longing  desires  to 
find  those  they  come  to  see  in  good  health, 
are  made  sorrowful  to  find  them  in  such  a 
situation,  that  instead  of  rejoicing  with  them 
in  that  love  and  life  which  are  mutual  and 
animating  amongst  the  living,  they  have  to 
mourn  as  the  weeping  of  Jazar  the  vine  of 
Sibnah.  This  night  at  a  Friend's  house  I  was 
much  indisposed :  indeed  not  able  to  sit  up. 
A  trying  indisposition,  and  quickly  occurring; 
but  I  may  say,  I  was  not  overmuch  discour- 
aged, having  often  through  my  short  pilgrim- 
age, to  experience  these  changing  scenes. 
Through  all  my  mind  was  preserved  in  a  good 
degree  of  patience,  not  daring  to  murmur  at 
the  dispensations  of  what  might  be  called 
evil  things. 

"  3d.  I  was  so  far  recruited  as  to  ride  about 
thirty  miles  to  Jack's  Swamp. 

"  4th.  Attended  that  meeting  to  some  more 
satisfaction.  There  are  here  some  hopeful 
plants  among  the  younger  sort.  May  they 
be  watered  and  kept  alive. 

"  5th  and  6th.  Through  much  bodily  weak- 
ness we  rode  eighty  or  ninety  miles  to  Con- 
tentnea. 


Got  into  the  neighborhood  of  Eich 
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"  7th.  Had  a  meeting  to  a  good  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

"8th.  Was  at  Contentnea  —  a  favored 
meeting. 

"  9th  at  Holly  Springs,  10th  at  1ST.,  11th  at 
Bear  Creek.  All  through  close  exercise,  tend- 
ing at  least  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind. 
Praises  to  my  only  Helper  for  his  goodness 
to  me  who  often  feels  but  as  dust  and  ashes. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  we  started  for 
Core  Sound,  and  reached  the  little  settlement 
of  Friends  on  the  13th,  after  a  slavish  travel 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  through  a 
poor,  barren  country  indeed  :  at  least  parts  of 
it  were  so.  At  times  it  felt  as  though  we 
might  say,  This  is  like  laying  down  our  lives 
for  our  Friends.  Indeed  in  some  degree  we 
had  this  to  experience  before  we  started  to 
see  this  branch  of  the  family;  feeling  some 
hope  to  be  excused  from  this  turn :  yet  we 
were  enabled,  I  trust,  in  a  good  degree  of  re- 
signation to  say,  each  as  one,  'Not  my  will, 

0  Father,  but  thine  be  done.' 

"  14th.  Went  with  two  kind  Friends  who 
were  acquainted  with  boating,  eight  or  ten 
miles  by  water  to  see  the  briny  deep.  Through 
the  power  of  the  wind,  which  was  pretty 
high,  we  saw  as  much  of  the  foaming  waves 
as  we  were  able  to  bear.  In  our  passage  to 
the  sea  and  buck  over  the  foaming  deep,  we 
felt  the  need  of  faith  in  Him  who  yet  has  the 
command  of  the  winds  and  waves.  We  walked 

1  think  more  than  a  mile  along  the  sea  shore, 
taking  a  view  of  the  marvellous  works  of  Him 
who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  seas, 
and  the  fountains  of  waters.  He  gave  to  the 
great  deep  its  proper  bounds,  so  that  it  can- 
not pass  over  them.  This  was  a  day  of  teach- 
ing indeed,  giving  rise  to  this  acknowledg- 
ment, '  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty !  Just  and  true  are  all 
thy  ways  thou  King  of  saints.' 

"  15th.  Attended  the  meeting  at  the  Sound. 
16th,  started  back  for  Contentnea  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Beached  B.  H.'s,  a  friendly  man, 
with  whom  we  left  word  as  we  went  down 
for  a  meeting. 

"17th.  Agreeable  to  appointment,  we  had 
a  meeting  there,  among  a  people  not  profess- 
ing with  us.  These  two  last  meetings,  through 
Heavenly  help,  were  times  of  such  favor  as 
are  I  trust  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  at  least 
by  us.  In  the  afternoon  continued  our  journey. 

"  18th.  Got  to  A.  L.'s,  weary  indeed.  19th. 
Went  home  in  the  forenoon  with  our  kind 
friend  and  pilot  Caleb  Hall,  where  we  found 
a  resting-place  as  at  noon.  We  thankfully  in- 
dulged ourselves,  once  more,  with  the  privilege 
of  resting,  it  being  in  the  needful  time. 

"20th.  Attended  the  Select  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Contentnea,  where,  through  close 
searching  labor  under  the  power  of  the  cross, 
I  was  enabled  to  drop  some  close  hints  to  that 
part  of  the  family,  which  if  attended  to,  may 
tend  to  stir  some  of  them  up  to  their  lasting 
profit.  There  was  no  doubt  but  some  were 
sitting  at  ease  in  Zion,  whilst  the  house  of 
God  lay  waste.  How  has  my  spirit  often 
mourned  under  a  sense  of  these  things,  with 
some  even  in  this  part  of  the  household  who 
have  been  promoted  to  dignified  stations  in 
the  church.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  state  harder 
to  reach,  than  that  of  an  elder  overgrown 
with  the  earthly  nature.  Truly  none  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  amongst  men.  May  these  re- 
marks, 0  Lord  my  God,  be  read  to  the  profit 
of  such  as  these,  when  I  am  in  another  state 
of  being,  if  it  be  thy  will.  1 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  21st.  Was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
business :  the  forepart  of  which  was  a  public 
meeting;  and,  through  Divine  aid,  much 
favored.  The  latter  a  suffering  time  indeed. 
It  gave  rise  to  this  moving  query,  'Why,  O 
why,  righteous  Father!  why  should  thy  peo- 
ple whom  thou  hast  chosen  out  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  and  so  peculiarly  placed 
thy  name  amongst?  Why  should  they  be  so 
stupid  after  all,  as  to  have  that  Scripture 
declaration  fulfilled  on  them,  '  Yerily,  verily 

1  say  unto  you,  there  are  many  that  shall 
come  from  the  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and 
south,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whilst  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  cast  out.'  Oh  Friends  !  have 
a  care  of  this,  seeing  there  is  room  enough  in 
the  Father's  house  for  you  and  them. 

"22d.  Was  at  Contentnea  again.  It  was  a 
very  large  meeting,  constituted  of  Friends 
and  others.  We  had  a  highly  favored  time, 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  I  trust,  by  many 
that  were  there.  May  the  God  of  my  life  have 
all  the  praise  and  renown,  by  all  and  over  all 
forever. 

"  23d.  At  Neuse.  Here  we  parted,  after 
meeting,  with  several  dear  Friends  that  came 
with  us  from  Contentnea.  In  the  afternoon 
continued  our  journey  for  Piney  Grove,  hav- 
ing now  for  pilot  our  beloved  friend  and 
brother  I.  P. 

"  24th.  Beached  a  town  called  Fayette. 
When  there  put  up  with  H.  B.,  formerly  a 
member  amongst  us.  He  met  us  in  the  streets 
and  took  us  home  with  him,  where  we  were 
kindly  entertained." 

LTo  be  continued.) 

Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Halo  of  the  Sun. 

On  the  24th  inst.,  about  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  this 
phenomenon  became  visible  in  E.  Tennessee, 
and  continued  with  unusual  splendor  till  near 

2  p.  m.  It  was  obscured  at  times  by  clouds; 
but  the  appearance,  for  hours,  was  that  of  a 
perfect  rainbow-ring  around  the  sun,  with  a 
secondary  ring,  which  was  an  ellipse  projected 
north;  its  southern  limb  cutting  the  circular 
rainbow  south  of  the  sun.  Thus  were  two 
rings,  of  beautifully  refracted  light,  linked 
together  in  a  plane,  majestically  mounting  to 
the  zenith.  The  refraction  in  the  ellipse  was 
fainter  than  that  in  the  ring. 

Y.  W. 

Eighth  mo.  25th,  1871. 



For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

The  deep  interest  long  felt  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  lamented  John  Barclay,  has  induced 
the  compiler  to  undertake  a  selection  from 
them  for  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend."  That 
his  example  of  early,  as  well  as  life-long  dedi- 
cation and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  he  so 
fully  espoused,  and  which  only  is  dignified 
with  immortality  and  crowned  with  eternal 
life;  his  youthful,  whole-hearted  submission 
to  the  tenderly  striving  influences  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  his  heart  and  mind  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  our  Guide  unto  all  truth; 
his  resignation,  meekness  and  constancy  in 
enduring  the  self-denial  and  daily  cross  en 
joined  upon  all  the  disciples  of  a  world-renounc- 
ing Lord ;  his  consistency  and  Christian  in- 
tegrity in  carrying  these  out  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  so  as  to  be  known  and  read  of 
all  men  ; — that  these  may  have  their  proper 
leavening  effect  upon  all  their  readers,  is  the 
earnest,  fervert  concern  of  the  writer. 


These  memoranda,  commencing  with  tl 
early  life  of  their  Author,  and  giving  such 
graphic  and  intelligent  account  of  the  clofj 
judgments  and  proving  baptisms,  yet  ev( 
gentle  leadings  of  the  tender  Shepherd  ill 
Israel;  the  wooing,  restraining  influences  < 
His  holy  Spirit;  the  sacrifice  by  him  of  h 
heart  and  will  thereto;   the  circumscribe 
course  of  life  he  felt  it  his  religious  duty  1 
maintain  in  consistent  practice;  the  variei 
changes  he  was  required  to  make  for  the  sak| 
of  Him  who  was  calling  to  glory  and  virtu  j 
and  leading  in  the  straight,  and  narrow,  an[  J 
only  way  to  His  kingdom;  his  faithful  ob(H 
dience  in  the  day  of  small  things,  wherebjV 
he  was  enabled  to  overcome  one  after  anotht  I 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  to  iifl; 
crease  in  the  increase  that  is  of  God,  until  h  fir 
path,  like  that  of  the  just,  shone  more  an|i 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,  are  deeply  fraugl 
with  instruction  ;  and  commend  them  espec 
ally  and  forcibly  to  young  men,  by  nature  lik  < 
himself,  to  whom  these  may  come.    May  sue 
so  improve  the  parts  and  talents  responsibl 
committed  to  them ;  so  let  obedience  keep  pac 
with  knowledge  to  the  still  small  voice  of  thai 
Saviour  whose  tabernacle  is  with  men,  and  whl  v 
teaeheth  as  never  man  taught;  so  walk  worth!  { 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  callel  j 
with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  as  at  the  1 
nal,  solemn  closing  scene  of  this  probationar 
and  very  uncertain  existence,  they  may  ale 
through  the  unspeakable  riches  of  Christ,  an 
obedience  to  the  exceeding  grace  that  is  o 
and  through,  and  to  Him,  know  the  joy  c 
His  salvation  to  be  their  strength  and  thei 
portion  forever. 

The  subjoined,  extracted  from  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  work  by  his  brother,  A.  Bawlir 
son  Barclay,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  serioo 
reader : 

"  This  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Paper 
of  the  late  John  Barclay,  has  been  made  pari 
ly  from  accounts  of  his  religious  experience 
and  reflections,  recorded  chiefly  in  early  lif< 
and  partly  from  letters  written  to  his  friends 
which  have  come  within  the  reach  of  the  edi 
tor.    From  the  state  in  which  these  account* 
were  found,  as  well  as  from  remarks  mad( 
during  his  life-time,  there  is  no  doubt,  bo 
that  the  author  intended  the  publication  of  I 
compilation  of  them,  as  a  narrative  of  his  re 
ligious  experiences,  and  as  a  testimony  o 
memorial  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  him  :  t 
this  collection  of  rough  materials  or  notes 
he  had  prefixed  a  title  page,  of  which  th|  L 
following  is  a  copy ;  '  Some  Memorials  of  thl  h 
Lord's  goodness  to  a  poor  creature;'  to  whicll 
was  subjoined  the  quotation  from  ScripturJ 
affixed  to  the  title  page  of  this  work,  vizjk 
'  I  thought  it  good  to  show  the  signs  and  wodJ  I 
ders  that  the  high  God  hath  wrought  towartl 
me.  How  great  are  his  signs ;  and  how  might!  k 
are  his  wonders!  his  kingdom  is  an  everlastl 
ing  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is  from  gen  ; 
eration  to  generation.' — Daniel  iv.  2,  3. 

"The  editor  regrets  that  he  has  not  beei  j 
able  to  present  the  reader  with  more  of  a  cod1  | 
nected  biographical  sketch  of  the  author's  life 
than  will  be  found  in  this  work, — a  life  whicJ  t 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  afford  but  little  varied 
of  incident.    He  believes,  however,  to  thosel 
whose  minds  delight  to  trace  the  blessei; 
and  animating  effects  of  Divine  grace  in  thl 
heart,  that  the  religious  experiences  of  th 
pious  and  devoted  christian  and  fellow-prol  ,. 
lessor,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  private 
memoranda  or  correspondence,  are  often  deep; 
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|y  instructive ;  and  they  may  be  felt  to  sup- 
'  hly  the  place  of  biographical  variety,  to  some 

f-eaders,  with  real  interest,  and  even  more 
e'^bermanent  satisfaction. 

Mil  "The  following  testimonial  to  the  religious 
'character  of  the  author,  drawn  up  by  one  of 
es  Ms  early  and  most  intimate  friends,  may,  it  is 
Uhought,  be  suitably  introduced  at  this  place. 

'He  was  one  with  whom  I  shared  no  com- 
J'lliion  intimacy  and  friendship,  both  at  an  ear- 
1111  feer  period  of  our  lives,  and  subsequently  :  we 
'^Iften  took  sweet  counsel  together  and,  I  may 
"flay,  were  many  times  permitted  to  sit  togeth- 
er as  "in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus." 
(l|)ur  acquaintance  commenced  in  the  autumn 
f  1816,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  sweetly 
isited  by  the  Day-spring  from  on  high. 
Lh ;  how  fresh  is  my  remembrance  of  the 
J:ate  of  his  mind  at  that  period ;  and  how  was 
jiy  heart  made  to  rejoice  in  the  feeling  of  the 
reciousness  of  the  love  of  our  heavenly 
V  ather  towards  him,  and  the  abundant  shed- 
ing  abroad  thereof  in  his  heart.    In  this 
S1  ay  of  the  Lord's  power,  a  willingness  was 
rought  in  him  wholly  to  surrender  himself 
'rib  the  Divine  disposal,  and  to  count  nothing 
^  to  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with,  which  was 
died  for  at  his  hand.    Thus  by  meekly 
>wing  his  neck  to  -the  yoke  of  Christ,  he 
und  it  to  be  made  easy,  and  His  burden 
vht;  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  take  up 
is  daily  cross,  and  follow  his  Lord  and  Master 
i  newness  of  life.    By  yielding  obedience  to 
le  tendering  operations  of  redeeming  love 
id  mercy,  he  experienced  an  advancement  in 
le  way  of  holiness;  he  became  valiant  for 
ie  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
trth;  and  deep  was  his  experience  in  the 
ings  of  God. 

'I  write  not  to  exalt  the  creature,  but  with 
fi(  isire  to  magnify  the  riches  of  that  grace,  by 
hich  he  was  what  he  was,  and  which  on 
m  was  not  bestowed  in  vain.  As  he  lived 
he  died,  in  the  Lord:  his  memory  is  pre- 
ous, — the  savor  of  his  life  remaineth ;  and 
:,  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
'And  now,  as  I  reverently  believe,  having 
ught  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith, — 
ving  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
ashed  his  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
!,  1  ood  of  the  Lamb, — he  has  finished  his  course 
ithjoy:  and  is  gone  to  inherit  the  crown 
righteousness,  laid  up  for  all  them  that  love 
e  appearing  of  Christ.' 

"  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  tes- 
nony  of  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
U  g,  for  a  further  but  brief  memorial  of  my 
loved  departed  brother. 

A.  E.  Barclay." 


on' 


(To  be  continued.) 


It' 
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"  In  the  world  but  not  of  the  world,"  is  a  mot- 
the  Christian  should  ever  keep  in  his  me- 
itiory.  He  believes  the  assurance  given  him 
'sli  t  an  omniscient  and  almighty  Creator,  that 
vbi  i  is  to  live  throughout  eternity  :  that  unend- 
g  happiness  or  unending  misery  are  before 
;Mm,  into  one  or  the  other  of  which  he  must 
es  srtainly  enter  when  death  has  relieved  him 
"the  shackles  of  mortality  :  and  that,  weak 
■ft  id  impure  as  he  is  naturally,  the  means 
iilave  been  provided  for  his  securing  the  for- 
er,  if  he  will  comply  with  the  terms,  and 


employ  his  present  state  of  existence  in  pre- 
paration for  the  glorious  change  that  awaits 
the  righteous. 

Those  terms  include  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth  "  But  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  ;"  and  "  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world."  But  independent  of  the  terms 
prescribed,  his  observation  and  experience 
counsel  him,  that  even  while  using  this  world 
as  not  abusing  it,  its  fashion  passeth  away, 
and  that  only  as  his  affections  are  centred  on 
those  things  that  are  not  seen,  can  he  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  its  impure  spirit  and 
ways.  Bevelation  has  disclosed  to  him  that 
all  this  mundane  scene  is  destined  to  perish. 
He  sees  change  follow  change  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  he  feels  as  though  he  could 
almost  hear  the  work  of  final  destruction  go- 
ing on  around  him.  History  teaches  him 
that  he  is  daily  walking  among  the  ruins  of 
the  past.  He  knoweth  that  one  generation 
of  men  passeth  away  and  another  cometh  : 
the  footsteps  of  the  busy  and  learned  and  of 
the  idle  and  ignorant  have  alike  ceased  :  their 
voices  of  merriment  and  their  cries  of  distress 
are  equally  hushed  forever.  The  hopes  and 
fears,  the  schemes  for  pleasure  or  profit  of 
the  worldlings  that  misunderstand  and  grieve 
him,  perish  before  his  eyes,  and  he  sees  that 
their  firmest  works  are  giving  way  with  the 
corrosion  of  time.  Sad  severance  of  the  ten- 
der ties  of  affection,  have  brought  home  the 
truth  that  his  relatives,  friends  and  acquain- 
tances are  as  short-lived,  and  the  happiness 
they  confer  as  fleeting,  as  were  those  who,  in 
the  generations  that  preceded  him,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  active  scenes  and  trials  of  life, 
and  quickly  followed  each  other  into  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Those  who 
went  before  knew  not  that  he  would  tread 
the  earth  after  them,  and,  though  his  memory 
may  be  cherished  for  a  little  while,  by  the 
few  who  love  him,  those  who  follow  may  be 
equally  ignorant  of  his  having  lived,  aud  he 
will  be  forgotten  when  his  body  has  mingled 
with  the  clods  of  the  valley.  His  conscious- 
ness forces  the  conviction  upon  him,  even 
while  enjoying  health  and  vigor,  that  the 
sentence  of  death  which  has  been  executed  on 
all  who  have  gone  before,  must  be  carried  out 
in  him.  He  too  ere  long  must  submit  to  the 
stroke  that  has  laid  low  the  loftiest  and  made 
the  strongest  powerless.  Soon  his  heart  will 
cease  to  beat,  his  eye  be  closed  in  death,  his 
voice  be  hushed  forever,  and  the  place  that 
has  known  him  shall  know  him  no  more. 

Considerations  such  as  these  should  make 
the  Christian  familiar  with  the  truth  that  the 
things  of  time  and  sense  are  unstable  and 
evanescent,  and  that  as  he  is  "looking  for  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God,"  and  is  passing  through  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  it  is  his  duty 
though  in  it  not  to  be  of  it,  but  to  keep  his 
heart  with  all  diligence,  lest  its  affections  and 
hopes  be  drawn  from  durable  riches  and 
righteousness  to  the  shadows  that  flit  before 
him. 

But  while  the  religion  of  Christ  calls  the 
Christian  thus  to  regard  the  world  and  its 
fleeting  interests,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  profitable  pursuits  of  life.  Co- 
operating with  the  intellectual  processes  of 
his  mind  and  interweaving  itself  with  the  best 
feelings  of  his  heart,  it  not  only  prompts  and 
lends  its  aid  to  his  performance  of  every  duty, 
but  it  adds  a  pleasure  peculiarly  its  own  to 


the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  whatever  is  neces- 
sary or  allowable.  Sent  in  kindness  infinite 
with  messages  of  love  to  fallen  man,  it  sheds 
the  glow  of  heavenly  peace  over  the  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  takes  away  whatever  would 
wound  or  embitter  in  the  social  circle,  and 
changes  the  narrowness  of  self  and  the  repul- 
sion of  pride  into  a  genial  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  a  humanity  that  recognises 
every  man  as  a  brother.  While  it  fills  the 
regenerated  heart  of  its  votary  with  gratitude 
and  love  to  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe, 
it  draws  aside  from  the  fair  face  of  nature 
the  vail  which  baffles  unbelief  and  "science 
falsely  so  called,"  and  displays  to  him  in  all 
her  lineaments,  the  beauteous  impress  of  divine 
love  and  skill. 

"  His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers  ;  his  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresurnptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  '  My  Father  made  them  all.'  " 

If  it  is  his  lot  to  "visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,"  or  his  sympathy 
is  awakened  as  he  witnesses  the  misery  oft 
found  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  he  finds  in  the 
very  bond  that  links  him  to  the  wretched, 
and  calls  him  so  far  as  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
lieve their  wants  and  soothe  their  sorrow, 
there  is  a  reward  included  that  repays  him 
far  more  satisfyingly,  than  do  the  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  world  the  man  who  seeks 
after  them.  It  fails  him  not  in  adversity  nor 
deserts  him  in  prosperity  ;  enabling  him  to 
bear  up  with  cheerfulness  amid  the  trials  of 
the  former,  and  guarding  him  from  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  dazing  glitter  of  the  latter  ; 
and  having  guided,  sustained  and  solaced  him 
through  the  checkered  scenes  of  life,  it  accom- 
panies and  supports  him  as  he  descends  to 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  the  living; 
thus  proving,  "That  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Paris  dispatches  of  the  9th  state  that  the 
Paris  forts,  and  three  of  the  four  departments  surround- 
ing the  city,  will  be  evacuated  immediately  by  the  Ger- 
man troops.  The  Department  of  Oise  will  be  occupied 
until  the  third  half  milliard  of  the  indemnity  is  paid. 

General  Manteuffel,  commanding  the  German  army 
of  occupation,  after  announcing  yesterday  the  consent 
of  his  government  to  the  evacuation  of  the  departments 
around  Paris,  dined  with  Thiers,  and  Generals  Ducrot 
and  Chanzy.  The  northern  forts  will  be  evacuated  first, 
after  which  the  troops  will  withdraw  from  all  other 
points  at  the  rate  of  3,000  a  day. 

The  deaths  in  Paris  for  the  past  week  were  943.  The 
returns  show  that  the  typhus  fever  is  becoming  epi- 
demic. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  introduced  in 
the  Assembly,  as  a  provisional  and  temporary  measure, 
a  bill  levying  one-tenth  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
taxation  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Assembly  has  adopted  a  bill  laying  the 
burdens  of  the  losses  caused  by  the  war  on  the  whole 
nation,  and  providing  for  the  immediate  distribution 
of  106,000,000  francs  among  the  sufferers  by  the  Paris 
insurrection.  After  an  excited  debate,  running  through 
four  days,  the  Assembly  has  adopted  a  bill  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  its  sittings  at  Versailles. 

The  trial  of  General  Rossel  terminated  in  his  convic- 
tion and  sentence  to  military  degradation  and  death. 
Four  of  the  female  incendiaries  have  been  sentenced  to 
death,  one  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  one  to  ten 
years  solitary  imprisonment. 

The  proposals  of  the  Lower  California  Company  to 
transport  the  Communist  prisoners  and  form  a  colony 
with  them  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee,  which  will  soon  make  a  report  on  the  scheme. 

The  latest  news  from  Algeria  is  favorable.  The  Beni 
Menasser  tribe  have  submitted.    The  insurrection  in 
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the  province  of  Algiers  lias  been  subdued  and  the  state 
of  siege  partially  raised. 

The  league  for  the  delivery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
announces  that  it  will  continue  its  labors,  but  has  modi- 
fied its  title  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Alsa- 
tian Emigration  en  masse." 

Marshal  Bazaine  has  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  Military  Investigation.  He  made  a  speech  in  defence 
of  his  conduct  of  the  war,  attributing  his  failure  at  Metz 
mainly  to  the  lack  of  ammunition. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  embarked  on  the  9th  at  South- 
ampton, for  Spain,  where  she  will  remain  about  two 
months.  Napoleon  will  in  the  mean  time  reside  at 
Torquay. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Persia  is  still  deplorable. 
The  Levant  Herald  says  the  deaths  at  Tabreez  average 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  per  day.  The  Christians 
and  Mohammetans  are  camped  in  the  mountains,  and 
business  entirely  suspended.  The  Persian  army  has 
been  disbanded. 

Strikes  among  the  workmen  have  been  common  of 
late  throughout  England.  The  proprietors  of  factories 
in  Newcastle  are  sending  in  every  direction  to  obtain 
men  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.  Fresh  workmen 
are  arriving  in  considerable  numbers  from  Cornwall, 
London,  Norway  and  other  quarters.  Some  factories 
have  been  able  to  resume  operations  with  their  former 
activity,  although  nearly  four  thousand  old  hands  have 
left  town. 

A  terrible  explosion  in  a  coal  mine,  near  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire,  caused  the  death  of  sixty-nine  persons. 

Dr.  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
International  Society,  died  in  London  on  the  5th  inst., 
in  his  fifty-third  year. 

The  Republican  Committee  of  England  has  issued  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  republican 
party.  The  programme  proposes  a  federation  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales ;  abolition  of  titles 
and  privileges,  suppression  of  monopolies,  the  abolition 
of  standing  armies ;  compulsory  education ;  State  pro- 
vision for  those  who  can  work,  and  sustenance  for  those 
who  cannot,  with  changes  in  land  tenure,  &c. 

The  cholera  is  abating  in  North  Germany.  The 
Prussian  Cross  Gazette  announces  the  result  of  the 
Salzburg  negotiations  as  follows  : 

Austria  and  Germany,  repudiating  aggressive  ideas, 
will  unite  closely  to  repel  aggression.  Germany  wishes 
Austria  to  be  strong,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
statesmen  desire  union  with  Italy.  It  was  decided  to 
leave  the  Roman  question  to  Italy.  The  conference  is 
said  to  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  two  Em- 
perors parted  on  terms  of  friendship  and  mutual  good 
will.  On  leaving  Salzburg  the  German  Emperor  visited 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich.  It  is  reported  that 
Austria  and  Germany  have  resolved  to  oppose  the 
machinations  of  the  International  Society. 

King  Amadeus,  who  has  been  journeying  through 
Spain,  has  granted  pardons  to  many  prisoners.  He 
has  also  visited  several  bull  fights,  and  taken  other 
means  to  make  himself  popular.  The  system  of  trial 
by  jury  will,  it  is  stated,  be  soon  introduced  into  Spain. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  Spanish  loan  have  been 
most  liberal,  exceeding  the  amount  called  for. 

Aali  Kilrasli,  Grand  Visier  of  Turkey,  died  on  the 
6th  inst.  He  was  considered  an  able  statesman.  His 
successor  is  Mahmoud  Pacha. 

The  extent  of  railway  communication  now  open  in 
India  is  5050  miles,  of  which  556  miles  were  completed 
last  year.  Of  69,233  persons  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the  9th  mo.  1870, 
no  fewer  than  64,185  were  natives. 

Late  advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  state  that  the  emanci- 
pation bill  would  not  probably  pass  at  the  present  ses- 
sion owing  to  the  strong  opposition  it  has  encountered. 
The  Welsh  colliers  refuse  to  continue  work  unless  the 
strangers  recently  imported  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
strikers  are  dismissed  from  the  mines. 

The  strike  at  Newcastle  has  failed.  At  least  half  of 
the  usual  number  of  hands  are  now  at  work,  and  a  full 
complement,  it  was  believed  would  be  soon  obtained. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  censuring  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  workmen,  gives  its  support  on  both 
moral  and  sanitary  grounds,  to  the  British  strikers  in 
their  movement  for  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  daily 
labor  to  nine  hours. 

The  potato  disease  is  spreading  in  Lancashire.  It 
prevails  also  to  some  extent  in  Ireland. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  11th  says,  that  negotiations 
have  been  commenced  in  relation  to  the  evacuation  by 
the  Germans  of  the  whole  of  France.  The  Paris  Con- 
stitutionel  states  that  the  government  is  buying  550,000 
chassepots  from  the  Minister  of  War  at  Berlin. 

President  Thiers  proposes  that  the  Assembly  shall 
take  a  recess  from  9th  mo.  17th  to  11th  mo.  1st, 


London,  9th  mo.  11th—  Consols,  93^  a  93|.  U.  S. 
5-20  bonds,  1862,  93J ;  ten-forties,  90f. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9f  a  9ld. ;  Orleans,  9| 
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United  States. — The  reports  of  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  for  the  Eighth  month,  shows  that  there  were  re- 
turned to  that  office  during  the  month  322,279  letters. 
Of  these  113,779  were  sent  to  the  offices  from  which  the 
letters  originated,  and  25,300  were  destroyed  as  value- 
less. The  money  division  received  2,882  letters  con- 
taining $36,310,  of  which  $4,546  was  mailed  to  the 
owners. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
283,  including  123  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  enrolled  as  voters 
in  the  29  wards  of  this  city  is  144,957,  which  is  6,038 
more  than  last  year.  The  largest  number  of  voters  is 
in  the  19th  ward,  10,139,  the  smallest  in  the  6th  ward, 
2,414. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  New  York  State 
Assessors  of  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  that  State,  and  the  aggregate  valuation,  as  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  :  Assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate,  $1,599,930,166  ;  personal  estate,  $452,607,732 ; 
aggregate  equalized  valuations,  $-2,052,537,898. 

The  U.  S.  revenue  from  customs  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  £206,27 0,000.  The  cost  of  collections  nearly  seven 
millions. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  11th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  114. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118£;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  114};  ditto, 
10-40,  lllf.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $5.90;  finer 
brands,  $6  a  $9.15.  White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.60  a 
$1.65  ;  amber  western,  S-1.56  a  $1.57  ;  red  western,  $1.53 
a  $1.54;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.43  a  $1.45.  Ohio 
oats,  49  a  51  cts. ;  white,  51  a  54  cts.  State  rye,  98  cts. 
a  $1.  Yellow  corn,  71  cts.;  western  mixed,  69  a  70  cts. 
Middling  cotton,  21  a  21J  cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands 
and  New  Orleans  cotton,  20 J  a  21  cts.  Superfine  flour, 
$4.50  a*4.75;  finer  brands,  $5  a  $7.75.  White  wheat, 
$1.60  a  $1.65;  amber,  $1.52  a  $1.55  ;  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania red  $1.48  a  $1.50.  Rye,  80  cts.  Yellow  corn, 
75  cts. ;  western  mixed,  73  a  74  cts.  Oats,  49  a  52  cts. 
Lard,  9}  a  9|  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10}  cts.  Timothy, 
$3.25  a  "$3.50.  About  2900  beef  cattle  sold  at  7  a  7} 
cts.  for  extra,  5|-  a  6f  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4|  a  5} 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts. 
per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  6|  a  1\  cts.  Baltimore. — 
Amber  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.65  ;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.50 
a  $1.55  ;  common  to  fair,  $1.30  a  $1.45.  Yellow  corn, 
73  cts. ;  southern  white,  75  a  80  cts.  Oats,  48  a  50  cts. 
St.  Louis. — Superfine  flour,  $4  a  $4.25.  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.28.  Mixed  corn,  44}  cts.;  yellow,  46  cts. 
Oats,  31  a  33  cts.  Rye,  61  a  63  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2 
spring,  $1.15}  a  $1.16.  No.  2  corn,  46  cts.  No.  2  oats, 
30}  cts.  Lard,  9  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.75 
a  i6.    Wheat,  $1.20.    Corn,  56  cts.    Oats,  32  a  39  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amy  Middleton,  N.  J.,  per  Josiah  L. 
Haines,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Isaac  Heacock,  Pa.,  per  Sam'l 
Scattergood,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  P.  Gibbons,  City, 
$2,  vol.  45;  from  Rachel  E.  Woodward,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Joseph  Waring,  Canada,  $2.20,  to  No.  23,  vol. 
46,  and  Postage,  and  for  Joseph  Pollard,  5  2.20,  vol.  45, 
and  Postage ;  from  William  Windle,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  James  Lee,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Joel  Wilson, 
Agent,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Mary  Thorn,  $2,  vol. 
45  ;  from  Joseph  Scattergood,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from 
William  T.  Fawcett,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Ambrose 
Boone,  Canada,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Henry  Wood,  Agent, 
N.  J.,  for  William  C.  Ivins,  Samuel  E.  DeCou,  and 
Philip  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  and  Thomas  A.  Bell,  Pa.,  $2 
each,  vol.  45  ;  from  Joshua  Haight,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2, 
vol.  45,  and  for  H.  S.  Haight,  William  Breekon,  Hib- 
bard  Fuller,  and  Levi  H.  Atwater,  N.'Y.,  and  Edward 
H.  Fuller  and  John  K.  Fuller,  Mich  ,  $2  each,  vol.  45, 
and  for  David  Haight,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol.  46  ; 
from  Thomas  Sniedley  and  Edward  G.  Smedley,  Pa., 
per  Sam'l  W.  Smedley,  $2  each,  vol  45  ;  from  William 
B.  Haines,  N.  J.,  *2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Rachel  Raley,  for 
Elisha  Sidwell,  Elisha  Brackin,  Lindley  Brackin, 
Israel  Steer,  Nathan  Steer,  Joseph  P.  Lupton,  Jonathan 
Fawcett,  Joseph  Raley  and  Asa  Raley,  O.,  $2  each,  vol. 
45,  and  for  Branson  D.  Sidwell,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol. 
45  ;  from  Sarah  C.  Winner,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Abel 
J.  Hopkins,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  John  M.  Smith, 
Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Rachel  Barber,  Eliza 
Wilson,  David  Stephen,  and  Henry  Briggs,  $2  each, 
vol  45;  from  Geo.  W.  Thorp,  Frankford,  per  Jacob 
Smedley,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Mary  N.  Griffith,  Mo., 
$2,  vol.  45;  from  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  Agent,  0.,  $2, 
vol.  45 ;  from  Elizabeth  D.  Meredith,  Pliebe  C.  Parker, 
Sarah  Bailey,  and  Isaac  B.  Webb,  Pa.,  per  Charles  J. 


Allen,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Phebe  McBride,  Io.,  $ 
vol.  45  ;  from  Joshua  Jefferis,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  fro 
William  P.  Smedley,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Josia 
Fawcett,  Aaron  Stratton,  Jane  Heald,  and  Priscilla  "V 
Coffee,  O.,  per  Micajah  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  $2each,vc 
45  ;  from  Thomas  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  Charles  Perry,  $ 
to  No.  11,  vol.  46,  and  for  Elizabeth  Perry,  and  Georj 
C.  Foster,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Rufus  Churchill,  J 
N.  S.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Lydia  B.  Kite,  City,  $2,  vol.  4 
from  Asa  Garretson,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  f< 
Matilda  Parker,  Rachel   Green,   Catharine  Wilsoi 
Robert  Plummer,  Edmund  Bailey,  Joseph  W.  Doudn 
Dr.  Ephraim  Williams,  Jesse  K.  Livezey,  Dempstj 
Bundy,  John  Thomasson,  Aaron  Frame,  John  Bund  ! 
George  Tatum,  John  Hall,  William  Stanton,  Esth<| 
Sears,  Armelia  Garretson,  and  Sarah  Bundy,  O.,  mi 
Homer  Gibbons,  Io.,  $2  each,  vol.  45,  for  Joel  Baile  ] 
O.,  $4.50,  vols.  44  and  45 ;  for  Joseph  Doudna,  O.,  $'| 
to  No.  32,  vol.  45,  and  for  Francis  Davis,  O.,  $2,  1 
No.  33,  vol.  46 ;  from  Thomas  Y.  Hutton,  Pa.,  $2,  vo 
45  ;  from  James  Embree,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Jam< 
R.  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Wm.  P.  Townsem 
Agent,  Pa.,  for  Geo.  B.  Mellor,  Caleb  S.  Cope,  Jacc 
Parker  and  Jonathan  Tomlinson,  $2  each,  vol.  45. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  n 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  thefoVowing  week. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  Writing  Schoo 
one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  son 
other  branches ;  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  openin 
of  next  session,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Apply  to  Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantowi 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phila 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


ERRATUM. 
Owing  to  the  proof  not  being  seen  by  the  writer  aft( 
some  change  in  the  editorial,  in  the  last  number,  a 
error  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  line  from  the  end.  Fc 
"  To  these"  read,  "  To  the  true  ministers." 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-ope 
11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desiroi 
to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Friend 
Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  offio 
116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Ninth  mo.  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Seconc 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  ii 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  ar 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  SharjI 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Che: 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure; 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Boyl 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  at  th 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  EleventJ 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  county 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA] 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tak 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  coi 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelphi; 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  22d  of  Sixth  month,  187 
at  his  residence,  near  Salem,  Ohio,  Jonathan  ~% 
Coffee,  an  esteemed  member  of  Salem  Monthly  an 
Particular  Meeting,  aged  nearly  sixty-two  years. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Springfield,  Clark  Co.,  Ohi< 

on  Fifth-day,  8th  mo.  10th,  1871,  Ann  A.  Wardei 
widow  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Warder,  in  the  87th  yes 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting 
She  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

History  Illustrated  by  Numismatics. 

(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  mention  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
money.    The  24th  verse  speaks  of  "tribute 
•at  money"  or  temple  tax,  and  the  27th  verse  of 
r,i  'a  piece  of  money"  sufficient  to  pay  tribute 
E  for  two, — our  Saviour  and  Peter.    The  first 
is,  the  Greek  didrachm,  the  other  a  tetra- 
irachm,  probably  of  one  of  the  Syrian  kings 
^  before  spoken  of,  of  the  line  of  the  Seleucidie, 
siro  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexan- 
iei||der  the  Great's  generals. 

Eespecting  the  coinage  of  the  Jews,  W.  C. 
1  Prime  says  :  "  The  only  extant  Jewish  coins 
are  the  several  varieties  of  the  silver  shekel* 
In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  xv.  6,  in  the 
letter  of  Antiochus  the  king  to  Simon  the 
)i  high  priest,  and  to  the  Jewish  nation,  occurs 
>i  this  passage:  'And  I  give  thee  leave  to  coin 
J  money  of  thine  own  stamp  in  thine  own  coun- 
Jjtry.'     Simon  Maccabseus   probably  coined, 
Junder  this  permission,  the  first  national  coin- 
age of  the  Jews.    It  of  course  bore  no  head 
|of  a  god  on  its  face.    The  second  command- 
Jjjment  forbade  it.    But  the  pot  of  manna  and 
[■the  buds  of  Aaron's  rod  were  the  devices 
J  adopted,  with  legends  varying,  but  most  com- 
monly 'Shekel  of  Israel,'  'Jerusalem  Holy,'. or 
i"1!  'Schischimon  Prince  of  Israel.'    The  legends 
jjwere  in  the  ancient  form  of  Hebrew  character, 
'  |!|and  not  in  the  debased  form  in  use  since  the 
Jjlcaptivity. 

"j  _  "For  what  length  of  time  this  coinage  con- 
jjtinued  in  Jerusalem  we  cannot  say.  It  is  not 
I  probable  that  it  was  of  long  duration.  The 
iGreek  and  Eoman  currency  took  its  place  in 
ft  jtime;  and  although  coins  of  Herod  and  of 
M'Barkochebas  the  rebel  are  extant,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  these  were  issued  to  any  great 
L extent.  We  have  copper  coins  of  Agrippa, 
[flvery  rare,  and  these  complete  the  entire  series 
i  of  coins  of  Judea." 

M  A  very  interesting  circumstance  in  numis- 
J  raatics,  is  the  recovery  of  many  facts  concern- 
pr  j  ing  the  history  of  Bactria  and  India,  which 
(;  (had  been  lost  until  the  recent  discovery  and 
i  j  decyphering  of  a  number  of  coins  appertain- 
ing to  those  countries.    And  also  as  Hum- 


Tiie  shekel  was  originally  a  weight. 


phrey's  remarks,  "as  being  the  means  of  re- 
storing at  the  same  time  a  lost  language — the 
inscriptions  on  some  of  the  coins  being  bilin- 
gual, Greek  on  one  side,  and  the  Indian  dia- 
lect of  the  region  on  the  other;  in  the  earlier 
period  a  dialect  of  Sancrit,  and  afterwards  the 
Arian  language."  Our  distinguished  towns- 
man, Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  informed  the  writer 
that  whilst  he  resided  in  the  east,  a  large 
number  of  coins  were  shown  him,  that  had 
been  removed  from  the  beds  of  the  Indian 
rivers.  That  they  were  a  genuine  accession 
to  history,  and  not  forgeries,  the  doctor 
thought  indisputable — the  natives  not  having 
the  necessary  knowledge  or  means  of  origi- 
nating them,  and  their  appearance  being  al- 
together in  their  favor.  They  were  purchased 
by  an  English  connoisseur  without  suspicion. 

The  period  at  which  the  ancient  Britons 
first  coined  money  is  involved  as  yet  in  some 
obscurity.  Coins  have  been  found  of  tin  and 
silver,  the  latter  sometimes  alloyed  with- cop- 
per, of  a  rudeness  which  indicates  great  anti- 
quity. Some  of  them  are  manifestly  imita- 
tions of  the  money  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
The  issues  of  those  princes  are  known  to  have 
spread  widely  into  barbarous  nations  that 
never  came  under  their  sway  as  conquered 
provinces.  The  Phoenicians,  although  pos- 
sessed of  no  early  coins  of  their  own,  were 
traders  with  Britain,  and  may  have  been  the 
medium  of  introduction  of  the  Greek  money. 
The  native  rulers  in  Britain  appear  to  have 
almost  immediately  commenced  coining,  on 
the  invasion  of  their  island  by  the  Romans. 
Upon  their  subjugation  under  Claudius  Caesar, 
the  Roman  money  became  their  own,  and  so 
continued  until  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
and  departure  of  the  Roman  legions  about 
414  A.  D.  We  now  find  a  totally  different 
character  of  money  introduced  by  their  Saxon 
invaders,  termed  skeattas,  being  of  silver,  and 
in  value  about  the  twenty-fifth  part  less  than 
the  penny  or  debased  denarius. 

The  penny  was  introduced  during  the  hep- 
tarchy, and  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
half-pennies,  was  the  only  coin  of  the  kingdom 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  1272  A.  D.  It 
is  usually  of  pure  silver,  and  still  continues  in 
a  reduced  size  to  form  a  part  of  the  money  of 
Great  Britain.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  oldest 
standard  of  silver  money,  the  Greek  drachma, 
imitated  among  the  Romans  by  their  denarius, 
which  they  carried  into  England,  there  in  its 
turn  to  be  displaced  by  the  penny,  which  is 
in  use  up  to  the  present  day.  The  gradual 
reduction  in  weight  is  shown  as  follows :  The 
silver  penny  of  Athelstan,  890  A.  D.,  weighs 
22  grs.  troy  ;  Canute,  A.  D.  1017,  18  grs.;  Ed- 
ward II.,  A.  D.  1307,  18  grs.;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  A.  D.  1560,  16  grs.;  Queen  Anne,  A.  D. 
1702,  8}  grs.;  George  II.,  A.  D.  1820,  8i  grs. 
The  groat,  or  fourpenny  piece  was  first  in- 
troduced under  Edward  III.,  who  also  coined 
the  first  English  gold.  The  latter  pieces  were 
called  nobles,  half-nobles  and  quarter-nobles; 
the  noble  being  valued  at  6s.  8d.    Under  Ed- 


ward IY.  the  gold  coins  were  denominated 
angels  and  half  angels ;  and  under  Henry  VII. 
as  well  as  ever  since,  sovereigns  and  half 
sovereigns.  Henry  VII.  also  introduced  the 
shilling — Edward  VI.  the  crown.  The  first 
copper  farthings  and  half-pence,  minted  by 
the  government  for  general  circulation,  were 
produced  under  Charles  II. :  the  first  copper 
penny  under  George  III.  in  1797. 

In  illustration  of  English  history,  probably 
nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  numismatist 
than  the  successive  changes  in  the  career  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It  is  remarkable 
that  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life, 
he  never  resorted  to  the  practice  so  often 
adopted  by  sovereigns  in  time  of  extremity, 
of  debasing  his  money.  The  rudest  pieces 
made  out  of  silver  plate,  when  he  was  besieged 
from  castle  to  castle,  being  invariably  of 
standard  weight  and  purity.  The  progress 
of  his  struggle  with  the  Commons  may  be 
traced  almost  throughout  from  these  siege 
pieces,  as  they  are  termed. 

His  son,  James  II.,  was  less  scrupulous  in 
regard  to  preserving  the  purity  of  his  money. 
During  his  last  struggles  in  Ireland,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  hold  his  crown,  he  issued 
money  coined  out  of  his  guns.  At  first  the  pieces 
which  were  stamped  as  though  of  genuine 
silver,  had  a  small  admixture  of  that  metal 
in  them,  but  as  the  supply  lessened,  the  alloy 
was  omitted.  An  interesting  narration  of  the 
circumstance,  and  the  ruin  brought  upon  the 
Irish  people  in  consequence  of  their  having 
these  base  pieces  forced  upon  them,  will  be 
found  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

The  first  money  coined  in  America  was  at 
a  mint  established  in  Massachusetts  in  1652. 
First  came  the  New  England  shillings  and 
sixpences,  being  simple  circular  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, stamped  K  E.  xii.,  and  N.  E.  vi.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  the  pine  tree  money, 
comprising  shillings,  sixpences,  threepences 
and  twopences.  On  one  side  of  the  shilling 
is  a  pine  or  oak  tree,  with  the  inscription 
"  Masathvsets  in."  On  the  other,  "  JSTew  Eng- 
land, An.  Dom.  1652,  xii."  The  others  are 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerals 
being  changed  with  the  denomination.  The 
same  date  seems  to  have  been  used  through- 
out a  number  of  years.  A  story  is  told  of 
John  Hull,  the  mint-master,  whose  commis- 
sion for  coining  was  one  shilling  out  of  every 
twenty;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  Samuel  Sewell,  he  gave 
her,  by  way  of  dower,  as  many  pine  tree  shil- 
lings as  would  be  equal  to  her  own  weight! 
Valuing  the  silver  at  sixteen  dollars  per  pound, 
and  supposing  the  girl  not  to  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  dower 
would  amount  to  only  $2400, — a  much  smaller 
sum  of  money  than  at  first  thought  we  might 
have  supposed. 

The  earliest  copper  money  coined  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  believed  to  be  that  issued  in  Granby, 
Connecticut,  by  a  man  named  Higley,  who 
seems  to  have  proceeded  without  authority 
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to  coin  coppers,  each  of  which  passed  for  three 
pence  readily  throughout  New  England. 

In  1773,  George  f  II.  coined  a  copper  penny 
for  circulation  in  "Virginia,  with  the  name  of 
the  State  upon  it.  In  1785,  Connecticut  es- 
tablished a  State  mint  for  coining  cents.  Ver- 
mont also  issued  cents  the  same  year.  New 
Jersey  commenced  in  1786,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  1787, — the  latter  also  coined 
half  cents.  These  State  mints  continued  in 
much  activity  until  1788,  after  which,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  they 
ceased  their  operations. 

The  first  money  that  was  coined  at  our 
mint  in  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  1793,  and 
consisted  of  the  silver  dollar,  half  dollar  and 
half  dime,  and  the  copper  cent  and  half  cent. 
In  1795,  the  gold  eagle  and  half  eagle,  and  in 
1796  the  quarter  eagle,  the  silver  quarter 
dollar  and  dime  were  introduced.  The  double 
eagle  appeared  in  1850,  the  gold  dollar  in 
1849,  the  three  dollar  gold  piece  in  1854,  the 
silver  three  cent  piece  in  1851,  the  nickel  cent 
in  1856,  the  bronze  cent  and  two  cent  pieces 
in  1864,  the  nickel  three  cent  piece  in  1865, 
and  the  nickel  five  cent  piece  in  1866. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

"1810.  7th  mo.  25th.  Had  a  meeting  in  this 
town  (Fayette)  where  there  are  many  pro- 
fessors under  different  names.  I  think  there 
are  many  amongst  them  that  centre  in  a  good 
degree  in  the  one  true  religion.  These  the 
good  Shepherd  is  disposed  to  gather  more  and 
more  out  of  the  shadow  or  outer  court,  to  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  himself  in  their  own 
hearts.  O,  thou  Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies! 
Be  thou  pleased  to  carry  on  this  great  work 
with  and  for  them,  to  the  praise  of  thy  own 
worthy  name.  In  spite  of  the  serpent,  who 
I  felt  to  be  much  enraged,  seeking  to  prevent 
thy  Truth  from  rising  into  dominion,  yet 
praised  forever  be  thy  name,  thou  art  stronger 
than  he,  and  was  pleased  to  make  it  manifest 
this  day.  Thou  causedst  thy  Truth  to  gain 
the  victory  in  many  hearts,  and  that  too 
among  some  of  the  noble  men  of  the  town, 
high  in  profession  of  religion,  &c.  Some  of 
these  came  to  our  lodgings,  and  had  to  ac- 
knowledge the  satisfaction  with  the  meeting, 
expressing,  at  least  one  of  these  great  men 
did,  the  desire  he  had  for  our  company  at  his 
house,  and  his  sorrow  in  having  no  prospect 
of  another  opportunity  with  us  at  meeting. 
He  wished,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  meeting 
could  have  been  on  Sunday.  These  things  I 
am  deeply  sensible  are  the  Lord's  doings,  and 
they  are  marvellous  in  my  eyes.  O  my  soul ! 
ever  labor  to  dwell  in  his  power,  and  always 
give  him  the  praise  of  his  own  works ;  which 
ever  did,  and  ever  will,  praise  him. 

"26th.  Got  to  Pinegrove,  and  on  the  27th 
attended  their  meeting,  which  I  was  glad  of, 
notwithstanding  I  had  my  portion  of  suffer- 
ing with  the  suffering  seed,  which  in  this 
place  lies  as  in  prison,  bound  with  iron  bands. 
The  purity  of  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  here. 

"  28th.  Went  on  to  Pedee.  To-day  an  ac- 
cident occurred,  truly  fearful ;  our  lives  ap- 
pearing in  great  danger  by  the  turning  over 
of  our  chaise.  The  shafts  were  broken,  and 
the  horse  frightened,  yet  we  sustained  no 
great  wounds  thereby,  which  was  a  mercy 
indeed  ;  for  as  to  outward  appearance  it  look- 
ed likely  at  one  time  that  our  lives  would  be 
lost.    This  was  a  time  that  I  trust  will  not 
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easily  be  forgotten.  O  my  soul !  thou  knowest 
who  it  is  that  preserveth  thee  through  all, 
and  over  all.  Therefore  fail  not  to  give  unto 
Him  all  the  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  renown 
forevermore ! 

"  29th.  Had  an  afflicting  meeting  here ;  and 
on  the  30th  crossed  the  river,  and  attended  a 
little  meeting  not  much  better.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  glory  in,  but  in  this, — that  we  were 
accounted  worthy  to  suffer  with  the  suffering 
seed.  This  indeed  is  a  favor  which  might 
give  rise  to  joy  and  rejoicing,  and  ever  keep 
us  willing  to  follow  the  Master,  and  willingly 
to  suffer  with  Him  who  hath  said,  '  Where  I 
am,  there  shall  my  servant  be.' 

"  31st.  Parted  with  our  endeared  friend  and 
brother  Isaac  Parker,  he  having  served  us  for 
a  pilot  for  several  days  past.  We  this  morn- 
ing had  with  him  and  some  other  Friends  an 
opportunity,  which  I  think  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  memorable  to  some  of  us. 

"  8th  mo.  1st.  We  had  to  travel  a  rough  fa- 
tiguing road.  After  night  got  among  Friends, 
wearied  indeed.  Yet  we  found  renewed  occa- 
sion to  magnify  that  Power  who  doth  con- 
tinue to  furnish  us  with  a  resting  place  in  the 
needful  time.  Praised  be  his  worthy  Name 
forevermore ! 

"2d.  Attended  Enwany  meeting,  it  being 
their  meeting  day.  There  was  no  public 
notice.  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  with 
them  more  select  from  others;  and  beiug  en- 
abled through  my  Master's  help  to  use  plain- 
ness with  them  on  several  heads,  my  mind 
was  much  relieved.  My  only  Helper  had  all 
the  praise  of  his  own  works. 

"3d.  Not  feeling  easy  to  proceed  without 
having  a  public  meeting,  notice  was  season- 
abfy  given  ;  and  many  being  gathered,  we 
were  favored,  through  Divine  help,  with  a 
time  that  I  trust  will  prove  profitable  to  many 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  4th.  Were  at  Back  Creek  to  a  good  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

"5th.  At  Holly  Spring.  Here  a  portion  of 
hard  labor  was  dispensed  to  me,  causing,  I 
think  I  may  say,  the  largest  drops  of  sweat 
to  issue  through  the  pores  of  my  feeble  frame, 
that  I  ever  remember.  To  the  praise  of  my 
sure  Helper,  I  was  enabled  to  get  through  to 
the  relief  of  my  own  mind  at  least.  It  felt  to 
me  that  there  were  not  living  enough  here  to 
bury  the  dead.  They  appear  to  have  gone 
out  of  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  it  seemed 
notwithstanding  the  plain  outward  show  of 
some  of  them,  as  though  they  were  none  that 
rightly  pleaded  for  the  cause  of  truth,  or 
mourned  for  the  desolations  of  Zion ;  but  were 
at  ease ;  under  the  name  to  live,  while  they 
were  dead  to  the  substance  of  religion.  What 
will  become  of  such  dry,  lukewarm,  insipid 
professors  as  these,  in  the  day  when  they 
must  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
unto  Him  who  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be  partial 
to  the  workmanship  of  his  hands?  What  can 
they  expect  better  than  to  be  spewed  out  of 
the  Master's  mouth,  in  the  day  when  they 
that  are  'filthy  shall  be  filthy  still,  and  they 
that  are  holy  shall  be  holy  still.' 

"  6th.  Was  at  the  Eidge  Meeting,  and  7th 
at  Eno.  At  these  last  two  meetings  there  was 
some  encouragement  to  hope  there  were  some 
alive  of  Jacob's  wrestling  seed.  May  the 
number  of  these  everywhere  increase,  and 
their  faith  be  made  strong. 

"  9th.  Eeturned  back  on  our  journey  to 
take  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Spring  Meet- 
ing-house. 


"10th.   Attended  the  Select  Meeting;  and  |i 
on  the  11th  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  busi-  ji 
ness.  Both  of  these  tended  much  to  the  relief 
of  my  mind,  and  afforded  renewed  cause  to  |i 
thank  God,  and  take  courage  to  press  through  g 
troops  of  difficulties  in  outward  fatigue,  in  ::■ 
order  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task  designed  1 
for  us  by  a  good  Master,  who  has  hitherto  s 
helped  us.  O  my  soul  !  for  all  these  unmerited 
favors  give  Him  all  the  praise  forever.    And  j 
may  his  people  do  the  same.     For  he  isi  kl 
worthy  of  thanksgiving  and  renown  for  all 
our  benefits !  ;! 

"  12th.  At  Spring  Meeting  again.  A  highly' 
favored,  heavenly  meeting  I  think  this  may:  » 
be  said  to  have  been,  to  the  praise  of  theip 
Author  thereof.  m 

"  13th.  At  South  Fork — not  much  inferior.!  1 

"  14th.  At  Cane  Creek,  also  favored.  In  tha  Cp 
evening  went  home  with  our  much  honored  ill 
friend  and  father  in  Israel,  David  Vestal.  1 
Here  we  were  as  children  kindly  received  aS'  s* 
at  their  father's  house.  For  all  these  favors,  1 
O  righteous  Father!  enable  us,  who  are  un-  [fe 
worthy  thereof,  to  magnify  thy  name. 

"15th.  At  Rocky  River,  16th  at  Providence,  |p 
and  17th  at  Concord.    At  all  these  meetings,/  k 
through  Divine  aid,  in  deep  searching  exer-  ill 
cise,  I  was  enabled  in  much  plainness  to  clear 
my  mind  to  the  several  states  then  present,  I  $ 
trust  to  the  honor  of  the  great  cause,  and  | 
satisfaction  of  those  who  feel  it  dear  unto 
them.    Praises  to  Thy  name,  O  my  Father  !  | 
Be  near  to  help  thy  dependent  handmaid  for 
days  to  come,  as  thou  hast  in  days  that  are  I 
past:  so  that,  through  all,  thy  cause  may  be 
promoted,  and  Thy  great  name  magnified. 

"  18th.  At  Center,  it  being  their  Monthly  j 
Meeting.  A  favored  time  to  the  relief  of  my  \\ 
mind.  j  „ 

"  19th.  At  Marlboro — also  favored  through 
deep  exercise  and  Divine  help.  ! 

"20th.  At  Springfield;  where  as  at  many  1( 
other  places,  through  ray  Master's  help,  I  was  || 
enabled  to  feel  the  different  states,  and  ad-  j 
minister  unto  them  to  my  own  relief,  and  as  a 
far  as  I  know  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  living,  j. 
These  have  had,  with  my  soul,  I  doubt  not,  \ 
in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  say,  1  This  is  ( 
the  Lord's  doings,  and  marvellous  in  our  | 
eyes,'  that  He  should  open  the  deep  mysteries  i  | 
of  His  kingdom  to  a  little  child.  His  poweri  (! 
is  thereby  the  more  made  manifest,  than  when  \ 
an  orator  is  called  to  advocate  His  cause.  fi 
What  am  I,  O  my  Father,  that  thou  shouldst'  j 
thus  make  use  of  me  in  this  great  work!  Yet  | 
adored  forever  be  thy  worthy  Name!  If  II  t 
am  weak,  Thou  art  strong;  if  I  am  nothing,  t 
Thou  art  all  things  unto  me ;  and  I  trust  Thou  j 
wilt  ever  be,  whilst  thou  hast  all  my  heart.  | 
Leave  me  not  one  moment,  and  then  shalt  \ 
thou  have  all  the  praise  of  thy  own  works. 

"  21st.  We  are  now  favored  with  the  com-  ( 
pany  at  his  own  house  of  our  well  beloved  j 
friend  and  brother  Nathan  Hunt,  with  his 
dear  wife  and  children.  Oh,  the  many  favors 
conferred,  claim  the  warmest  gratitude  of  my 
heart :  and  I  doubt  not  that  of  my  dear  com- 
panions also. 

"22d.  Were  at  Kennett.    Here  I  think  I  : 
may  say  through  Divine  help,  we  were  favored  I 
with  a  heavenly  baptizing  time,  to  the  refresh- 1  i 
ment  of  many  of  our  minds." 

On  the  23d  M.  Ratcliff  was  at  Deep  River  I 
Particular  Meeting;  and  after  visiting  several 
others,  not  far  distant  from  thence,  she  re-H 
turned  to  Deep  River,  and  attended  their  ■ 
Monthly  Meeting  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month :  1 
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;o  which  she  thus  alludes:  "This,  I  think,  is 
t  precious  Monthly  Meeting.  May  it  be  so 
sept  in  the  Master's  sight.  0  my  soul !  mayst 
;hou,  with  his  people,  dwell  in  his  power, 
seeing  hitherto  he  has  helped  thee  thus  far  to 
je  clear  and  easy. 
"4th  and  5th.  Eested,  wrote  letters,  and 
f  asited  the  afflicted. 

'6th.  Attended  their  week  day  meeting, 
n  which  I  hope  I  had,  through  my  Master's 
_elp,  good  service. 

"  7th  and  8th.  Was  at  the  Select  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings  to  good  satisfaction  :  and  on 
,he  9th  attended  a  large  public  meeting  at  the 
lame  place.  This  was  a  heavenly,  baptizing 
ime.  I  hope  by  many  minds  it  will  not  easily 
>e  forgotten. 

"10th.   Started  on  our  way  to  Hunting 
>eek,  and  had  a  hard  travel.    On  the  11th 
H  ittended  that  meeting.  Here  also  I  trust  the 
'^plaster's  name  was  magnified.    After  meet- 
ng,  visited  an  ancient  afflicted  Friend. 

"12th.  Was  at  Brushy  Mountain,  13th  at 
Deep  Creek  ;  and  on  the  14th,  after  a  hard 
;ravel  through  much  rain,  reached  Hover- 
;own  on  our  way  to  Westfield.  Had  to  take 
i  day's  travel  out  of  our  way  to  get  to  a  ferry, 
.he  river  being  too  full  to  ride  through. 

"  15th.  Very  weary  with  travelling  over 
rough  roads,  reached  the  house  of  our  very 
tfnd  friend  J.  W.'s. 

"  16th.  Attended  Westfield  Meeting,  it  being 
,the  last  in  North  Carolina. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Adventure  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
When  describing  the  Maelstrom,  the  name 
given  to  a  deep  and  dark  pit  in  the  bottom  of 
the     ve,  Dr.  Forwood  introduces  the  follow- 
ing narrative. 

In  connection  with  the  Maelstrom,  we  can- 
aot  refrain  giving  the  graphic  and  thrilling 
iccount  of  the  adventure  of  William  Court- 
land  Prentice,  son  of  George  D.  Prentice, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal, — who  was  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  killed 
in  a  raid  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1862. 
In  referring  to  his  untimely  death,  the  "Jour- 
nal" said:  "He  loved  to  seek  the  wildest  and 
loneliest  portions  of  Kentucky.  Repeatedly 
he  went  far  up  among  the  bald  and  desolate 
crags  of  the  cliffs  of  Dix  Eiver,  a  region 
haunted  by  the  bear,  the  wild-cat,  and  the 
catamount.    The   piercing  scream  of  the 
panther,  even  then,  was  a  sound  of  rapture 
to  his  ear.    He  was  ever  in  search  of  natural 
curiosities,  and  he  discovered  and  explored 
caves  previously  unknown,  in  all  probability, 
to  any  man  of  our  generation,  and  in  one  of 
them  he  found  immense  numbers  of  human 
bones  that  seemed  to  him  to  have  belonged 
to  a  different  order  of  beings  from  any  now 
({upon  our  continent.  He  subsequently  became 
Sas  familiar  with  the  Mammoth  Cave  as  the 
•best  of  its  guides.  An  adventure  of  his  in  that 
Subterranean  realm  attracted  much  attention 
[four  years  ago.    An  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  our  columns,  and,  as  we  have  often 
fbeen  requested  to  publish  it,  we  will  do  so 
>  now : 

"■■    "At  the  supposed  end  of  what  has  always 
been  considered  the  longest  avenue  in  the 
I  Mammoth  Cave,  nine  miles  from  its  entrance, 
[there  is  a  pit,  dark  and  deep  and  terrible, 
I  known  as  the  Maelstrom.    Tens  of  thousands 
have  gazed  into  it  with  awe  while  Bengal 
lights  were  thrown  down  to  make  its  fearful 
depths  visible,  but  none  had  ever  the  daring 


to  explore  it.  The  celebrated  guide  Stephen, 
who  was  deemed  insensible  to  fear,  was  of- 
fered six  hundred  dollars  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  cave,  if  he  would  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  it;  but  he  shrank  from  the  peril.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  learned  and  bold  man  resolved  to 
do  what  no  one  before  him  had  dared  to  do  ; 
and  making  his  arrangements  with  great  care 
and  precaution,  he  had  himself  lowered  down 
by  a  strong  rope  a  hundred  feet,  but  at  that 
point  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  called 
aloud  to  be  drawn  out.  No  human  power 
could  ever  have  induced  him  to  repeat  the 
appalling  experiment. 

"  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  however,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Louisville,  Win.  C.  Prentice 
whose  nerves  never  trembled  at  mortal  peril, 
being  at  the  Mammoth  Cave  with  Professor 
Wright,  of  our  city,  and  others,  determined, 
no  matter  what  the  dangers  might  be,  to  ex 
plore  the  depths  of  the  Maelstrom.  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  cave 
sent  to  Nashville,  and  procured  a  long  rope 
of  great  strength  expressly  for  the  purpose 
The  rope  and  some  necessary  timbers  were 
borne  by  the  guides  and  others  to  the  points 
of  exploration.  The  arrangements  being  soon 
completed,  the  rope,  with  a  heavy  fragment 
of  rock  affixed  to  it,  was  let  down  and  swung 
to  and  fro  to  dislodge  any  loose  pieces  of  rocks 
that  would  be  likely  to  fall  at  the  touch 
Several  were  thus  dislodged,  and  the  long 
continued  reverberations,  rising  up  like  dis 
tant  thunder  from  below,  proclaimed  the 
depth  of  the  horrid  chasm.  Then  the  young 
hero  of  the  occasion,  with  several  hats  drawn 
over  his  head,  to  protect  it  as  far  as  possible 
against  masses  falling  from  above,  and  with 
a  light  in  his  hand  and  the  rope  fastened 
around  his  body,  took  his  place  over  the  awful 
pit,  and  directed  the  half-dozen  men,  who 
held  the  end  of  the  rope,  to  let  him  down  into 
the  Cimmerian  gloom. 

"  We  heard  from  his  own  lips  an  accouut 
of  his  descent.  Occasionally  masses  of  earth 
and  rock  went  whizzing  past,  but  none  struck 
him.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  top,  a 
cataract  from  the  side  of  the  pit  went  rushing 
down  the  abyss,  and  as  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  spray,  he  felt  some  apprehension  that 
his  light  would  be  extinguished;  but  his  care 
prevented  this.  He  was  landed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  the 
top.  He  found  it  almost  perfectly  circular, 
about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
opening  at  one  point,  leading  to  a  fine  cham- 
ber of  no  great  extent.  He  found  on  the  floor 
beautiful  specimens  of  black  selix  much  larger 
than  were  ever  discovered  before  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  also  a  multi- 
tude of  exquisite  formations  as  pure  and  white 
as  virgin  snow.  Making  himself  heard,  with 
great  effort,  by  his  friends,  he  at  length  asked 
them  to  pull  him  partly  up,  intending  to  stop 
on  the  way  and  explore  a  cave,  that  he  had 
observed,  opening  about  forty  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

"Peaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  swung 
himself  with  much  exertion  into  it,  and,  hold- 
ing the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand,  he  incau- 
tiously let  it  go,  and  it  swung  out  apparently 
beyond  his  reach.  The  situation  was  a  fear- 
ful one,  and  his  friends  above  could  do  noth 
ing  for  him.  Soon,  however,  he  made  a  hook 
of  the  end  of  his  lamp,  and,  by  extending  him- 
self as  far  over  the  verge  as  possible  without 
falling,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  rope. 
Fastening  it  to  a  rock,  he  followed  the  avenue 


one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
to  a  point  where  he  found  it  blocked  by  an 
impassable  avalanche  of  rock  and  earth.  Re- 
turning to  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  he  be- 
held an  almost  exactly  similar  mouth  of  an- 
j  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit,  but  not 
being  able  to  swing  himself  into  it,  he  re- 
|  fastened  the  rope  around  his  body,  suspended 
|  himself  again  over  the  abyss,  and  shouted  to 
his  friends  to  raise  him  to  the  top.  The  pull 
was  an  exceedingly  severe  one,  and  the  rope, 
being  ill-adjusted  around  his  body,  gave  him 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  But  soon  his 
pain  was  forgotten  in  a  new  and  dreadful 
peril. 

"  When  he  was  ninety  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom,  swaying  and  swinging  in  mid-air,  he 
heard  rapid  and  excited  words  of  horror  and 
alarm  above,  and  soon  learned  that  the  rope 
by  which  he  was  upheld  had  taken  fire  from 
the  friction  of  the  timberover  which  it  passed. 
Several  moments  of  awful  suspense  to  those 
above,  and  still  more  awful  to  him  below  en- 
sued. To  them  and  to  him  a  fatal  and  instant 
catastrophe  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  fire 
was  extinguished  with  a  bottle  of  water  be- 
longing to  himself,  and  then  the  party  above, 
though  almost  exhausted  by  their  labors,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  to  the  top.  He  was 
as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  upon  his  entrance 
into  the  pit;  but  all  of  his  companions,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  sank  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  his  friend  Professor  Wright,  from  over 
exertion  and  excitement,  fainted,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  insensible. 

"  The  young  adventurer  left  his  name  carved 
in  the  depths  of  the  Maelstrom — the  name  of 
the  first  and  only  person  that  ever  gazed  upon 
its  mysteries." 

Dr.  Forwood  was  informed  by  the  guides 
that  since  the  occasion  of  Prentice's  descent, 
two  other  parties  have  been  bold  enough  to 
incur  the  same  hazards — one  an  Englishman 
and  the  other  an  American. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Westtown  School. 

An  esteemed  Friend,  who  in  former  years 
was  connected  with  this  interesting  institu- 
tion, has  forwarded  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  years  ago  from  our  late  valued  friend 
Wm.  Evans.  The  note  accompanying  it,  after 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  views  contained 
in  it  are  the  only  ground  of  safety  for  any  of 
us,  adds :  "  My  heart  often  yearns  toward 
Westtown,  with  sincere  desires,  that  it  may 
be  preserved  upon  the  original  foundation  ; 
and  those  concerned  in  the  conducting  of  it, 
be  kept  in  this  holy  fear." 

v  Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  8th,  1856. 

My  Dear  Friends, —  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Westtown,  in  company 
with  some  other  Friends  ;  the  remembrance 
of  your  acceptable  services  in  that  Seminary 
revives  pleasant  feelings,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
the  retrospect  of  time  passed  there  by  you, 
affords  agreeable  reflections..  Conducted  under 
a  religious  concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
dear  children,  it  is  an  Institution  that  confers 
important  benefits  upon  them ;  the  impres- 
sions which  many  receive  there  will  doubtless 
have  a  useful  influence  in  after  life,  and  we 
may  hope  contribute  to  their  growth  in  a  re- 
ligious sense.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that 
the  Teachers  and  Caretakers  be  properly 
qualified  to  instruct  them  in  the  different 
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branches  of  learning,  but  they  should  know 
the  regulating  power  of  Truth  in  themselves, 
to  keep  them  under  a  degree  of  religious  ex- 
ercise for  their  own  growth,  and  also  to  fit 
them  to  govern,  and  lead  the  scholars  in  the 
path  of  holiness.  I  have  often  thought  that 
the  plain  old  fashioned  religion  of  the  founders 
of  that  Seminary,  which  consisted  much  in 
a  proper  self-denial,  and  the  daily  cross  borne 
in  humility,  has  had  great  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  Institution.  The  Committee 
and  Teachers  must  be  actuated  by  the  same 
simple,  humble  religion,  from  a  principle  and 
conscientious  conviction  of  its  being  their  duty 
to  maintain  it  everywhere,  and  to  apply  its 
principles  and  requisitions  in  the  government 
of  the  school,  if  it  continues  to  flourish  and  to 
produce  the  beneficial  effects,  which  it  has 
had  on  very  many.  Many  Friends,  I  believe, 
hold  these  views,  and  feel  strong  desires  that 
no  other  standard  may  be  set  up  for  its  con- 
trol. On  no  other  ground  can  we  hope  for 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  labors,  than  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  simplicity  and  the 
spirituality  of  our  profession,  and  without  the 
Lord's  blessing  and  his  protecting  care,  we 
cannot  expect  the  preservation  of  the  dear 
children  from  contamination  by  temptation 
and  evil  example. 

I  thought  you  would  feel  an  interest  in  the 
old  concern  in  which  you  had  faithfully  la- 
bored ;  and  I  have  at  many  times  felt  much 
sympathy  and  affection  for  you,  my  beloved 
friends,  under  the  afflictions  you  have  had  to 
endure,  and  desire  that  the  Lord,  in  his  ten- 
der mercy,  would  support  and  carry  you 
through  them,  to  his  praise  and  your  ever- 
lasting welfare. 

With  love,  I  remain  your  sincerely  attached 
friend,  Wm.  Evans. 

Selected. 

THE  BEIGHTER  DAY. 
Faith,  give  me  power  to  see  a  brighter  day, 
When  all  these  "letting  things"  shall  pass  away; 
When  the  convulsion  which  has  now  begun, 
Shall  pause  in  silence,  all  its  purpose  done; 
When  the  oppressors  of  the  seed,  shall  wear 
The  mask  no  longer,  all  their  acts  laid  bare  ; 
When  chaff  and  cheat  shall  to  the  wind  be  doomed, 
And  dross  and  stubble  be  by  fire  consumed  ; 
When  to  the  world  the  worldly  part  is  given ; 
When  the  redeemed  shall  closer  walk  with  Heaven ; 
When  to  our  Zion  shall  the  weary  come, 
Like  "  doves  to  windows,"  pressing  to  their  home. 
Oh,  haste  the  day,  when  through  his  power  divine, 
The  Father's  light  around  his  church  shall  shine ! 

Many  there  are  whose  prayers  arise  for  this ; 

Whose  greatest  joy  would  be  in  Zion's  bliss  ; 

Whose  morning  breathing,  and  whose  evening  prayer 

Is  that  the  Lord  would  place  his  glory  there. 

What  though  a  worldly  spirit  has  crept  in, 

That  fain  the  kingdom  through  new  ways  would  win, 

Scorning  the  narrow  path  our  fathers  trod, 

And  circling  round  would  pass  the  cross  and  rod — 

Yet  they  who  look  from  Pisgah's  height  can  see, 

Such  by-paths  lead  away  from  Calvary, — 

While  they  who  seek  in  empty  forms  for  bliss, 

Will  grasp  at  shadows  and  the  substance  miss. 

No,  no !— as  ancient  Pennock*  clearly  saw, 

Still  with  this  people  shall  abide  the  law ; 

Still  shall  the  testimony  here  be  found, — 

Still  sons  and  daughters  to  the  altar  bound, 

The  Lord  himself  his  attributes  shall  take  ; 

Again  shall  order  out  of  chaos  break ; 

Then  shall  the  church  in  rapturous  numbers  sing, 

And  shout  victorious  as  she  owns  her  king ; 

While  those  who  seek  to  draw  her  from  the  way, 

Themselves  shall  lose  in  error's  paths  astray." 

The  Arm  Chair. 

*  Caleb  Pennock,  upwards  of  90  years  of  age,  recently 
addressed  the  young  men  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  doctrines  of  this  Society  would  not  be  suffered  to  fall. 


Selected. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Every  flower  is  sweet  to  me : 

The  rose  and  violet, 
The  pink,  the  daisy,  and  sweet  pea, 

Heart's-ease  and  mignonette, 
And  hyacinths  and  daffodillies  ; 
But  sweetest  are  the  spotless  lilies. 

I  know  not  what  the  lilies  were 

That  grew  in  ancient  times — 
When  Jesus  walked  with  children  fair 

Through  groves  of  eastern  climes, 
And  made  each  flower  as  He  passed  by  it, 
A  type  of  faith,  content,  and  quiet. 

But  they  were  not  more  pure  and  bright 

Than  those  our  gardens  show, 
Or  those  that  shed  their  silver  light 

Where  the  dark  waters  flow, 
Or  those  that  hide  in  woodland  alley 
The  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley. 

And  I  in  each  of  them  can  see 

Some  lesson  for  my  youth  ; 
The  loveliness  of  purity, 

The  stateliness  of  truth, 
Whene'er  I  look  upon  the  lustre 
Of  those  that  in  the  garden  cluster. 

Patience  and  hope  that  keep  the  soul 

Unruffled  and  secure, 
Though  floods  of  grief  beneath  it  roll, 

I  learn,  when  calm  and  pure 
I  see  the  floating  water-lily, 
-Gleam  amid  shadows  dark  and  chilly. 

And  when  the  fragrance  that  ascends, 

Shows  where  its  lovely  face 
The  lily  of  the  valley  bends, 

I  think  of  that  sweet  grace, 
Which  sheds  within  the  spirit  lowly, 
A  rest,  like  heaven's,  so  safe  and  holy. 


For  "  The  Eriend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

A  Testimony  from  Gracechurch  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  concerning  John  Barclay. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."— Matt.  v.  8. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  was  the  son  of  Eobert 
and  Ann  Barclay,  and  was  born  at  Clapham, 
in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1797.  His  parents  were 
members  of  our  religious  Society :  his  mother 
died  whilst  he  was  very  young. 

From  his  own  memorandums  we  find  that 
he  was  early  visited  with  the  convictions  of 
divine  grace;  but  becoming  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  bad  example  at  a  public  school, 
the  sinful  •  propensities  of  the  natural  mind 
were  strengthened;  yet  the  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  graciously  continued,  and 
he  was  often  brought  into  deep  humiliation 
and  sorrow  on  account  of  his  transgressions  ; 
and  his  tears  of  repentance  and  his  prayers 
for  preservation  were  poured  forth  in  secret 
places.  In  reference  to  the  state  of  his  mind 
at  this  time  he  says :  "  As  the  evil  tree  cannot 
but  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  as  long  as  it  is  suf- 
fered to  live  and  thrive  in  the  heart ;  so  this 
being  the  case  with  me,  the  fruits  did  show 
themselves  abundantly  indeed.  Oh!  that  all 
who  have  been  injured  by  my  evil  example 
could  be  shown  a  iiftieth  part  of  the  remorse 
and  repentance,  sorrow  and  trouble,  which 
has  been,  through  unutterable  mercy,  experi- 
enced by  me."  He  was  made  willing  to  abide 
under  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  was 
favored  to  know,  that  these  chastisements 
from  his  heavenly  Father's  hand  were  ad- 
ministered in  love ;  in  a  sense  of  which,  his 
heart  was  often  made  to  overflow  with  thank- 
fulness ;  and  he  was  brought  into  a  state  of  i 
submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  humble  I 


dedication  to  His  requirings.  Alluding,  some 
years  afterwards,  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
eventful  period  of  his  life,  he  writes  thus: 
"  This  I  may  say  and  leave  upon  record,  that 
though  many  almost  indescribable  tempta- 
tions and  presentations  of  evil  have  been  per- 
mitted to  come  about  me,  sometimes  like  a 
mighty  flood,  so  that  in  hours  of  extreme 
weakness,  I  have  been  many  and  many  a  time 
ready  to  give  up  the  '  fight  of  faith,'  yet  to  I 
this  day  the  Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  has! 
been  pleased  in  his  abundant  compassion,  to 
encamp  around  me,  and  to  give  me  songs  of  I 
deliverance,  songs  of  triumph  and  of  praise,  j 
In  His  name  will  I  set  up  my  banner;  who  is  I 
a  rock  of  defence,  and  sure  refuge  to  my  poor 
weary  soul.  O !  young  man  or  young  woman,  I 
to  whom  this  may  come,— my  friend,  my ! 
brother,  my  sister, — who  art  seeking  the  bet-  j 
ter  country,  and  Him  who  is  the  way  and  the  j 
guide ;  oh  !  though  thou  art  weary  and  heavy 
laden, — take  courage  :  there  is  a  staff,  a  stayjj 
and  strength  and  succor  with  Him  and  in 
Him,  who  hath  gone  before,  and  who  leadeth 
on  his  little  ones  gently  and  sweetly,  as  they  ' 
are  able  to  follow.    Take  this  as  the  counsel 
of  one  who  writes  from  a  sure  and  living  ex-1 
perience,  and  who  hath  indubitably  known! 
His  name  (which  is  above  every  name)  to  bel 
a  strong  tower  indeed.    He  will  be  with  HisA 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

His  mind  for  several  years  after  his  father's  I 
decease,  was  brought  under  much  concern  on 
the  subject  of  business;  and  he  felt  it  to  be] 
his  duty  to  give  up  an  offer,  which  was  con-J 
sidered  to  be  very  advantageous.   In  a  retro-l 
spective  view  of  this  step,  he  says,  in  a  letter,  J 
"I  know  not  that  I  have  taken  any  measure,] 
that  now  in  seasons  of  calmness  seems  tol 
afford  the  like  peace  to  me."  Alluding  to  this! 
subject  again,  he  adds:  "The  ground  upon! 
which  I  think  it  best  for  me  to  be  not  muchi 
engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  life  is,  that 
having  experienced  no  small  share  of  the  for-' 
bearance  and  mercy  of  the  Lord, — having 
been  delivered  from  the  pit  of  destruction, — 
having  sincere,  hearty,  and  very  fervent  de- 
sires for  my  own  preservation  and  salvation, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  my  poor  fellow-creatures 
everywhere, — I  have  inclined  towards  the! 
belief,  that  the  Lord  will  make  use  of  me,  if  j 
I  am  faithful  to  his  requirings,  in  the  way,! 
time,  and  for  the  purposes  which  He  sees  best:! 
under  this  impression  it  is,  and  not  to  encour-| 
age  or  give  way  to  an  apathy,  or  want  ofj 
energy  or  exertion,  that  I  believe  it  right  for 
me  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  the  anxieties! 
thereof;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated  for  per-i 
forming  that  service  which  may  be  shown  to 
be  my  duty.    1  believe  it  safest  for  me,  if  inl 
any  business,  that  it  should  be  one  of  mod-l 
erate  .profit,  and  not  involving  much  atten-l 
tion." 

He  believed  himself  required  to  observe! 
much  simplicity  and  moderation  in  providing 
the  needful  accommodations  of  life;  and  inl 
reference  to  this  subject,  he  says,  "  I  am  clearly 
of  the  belief,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such 
a  humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as 
that  neither  in  the  furniture,  food,  or  clothing 
used,  any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Divine\ 
Providence  be  admitted  or  encouraged." 

About  this  time,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  he  writes  thus :  0  l! 
the  love  that  the  Lord  hath  shed  abroad  inL 
my  heart ! — "  O !  the  divine  joy,  the  unspeak-l 
able  peace,  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Mosti 
High, — how  it  seems  to  flow  through  me,i 
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.naking  up  for  all  trials,  and  tears  of  disquie- 
tude and  distress! — O!  may  this  feeble  testi- 
mony speak  out  His  adorable  mercy,  when 
his  poor  frail  flesh  shall  be  laid  low  in  the 
ust ;  may  it  induce  others  to  fear  Him  that 
nade  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  trust 
Him  forever  I  Praises' to  the  Lamb  that 
jiveth,  yet  was  slain  ! — Amen 

Early  in  the  year  1820,  he  believed  it  right 
or  him  to  move  from  the  family  circle,  and 
o  reside  for  a  time  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire ; 
nd  about  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
»Sf|  aarried  to  Georgina  Hill.  Their  union  was 
hort,  for  in  less  than  three  years,  his  dear 
ompanion  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  at 
pod,  jlarazion  in  Cornwall;  whither  they  had  re 
Mi,  aoved  for  the  benefit  of  her  health 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 

This  Report  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  interesting  to  the 
sfi  eaders  of  "The  Friend."  The  work  under- 
;.  aken  by  Friends  is  great,  and  involves  much 
esponsibility.  We  hope  it  may  be  blessed  to 
hose  who  have  entered  upon  it,  and  to  the 
atives  for  whose  welfare  it  is  undertaken. 
Ve  propose  giving  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
ort  in  our  columns. 

"From  the  date  of  our  first  Annual  Report 
[,j  Jtt  8th  mo.  of  last  year,  The  Associated  Execu- 
oi.  live  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs 
tm  uave  continued  their  attention  to  the  duties 
tB|!. evolving  upon  them.  They  have  met  once 
urJp  that  time  at  Baltimore,  in  3d  mo.,  and  a 
id  >art  of  them  attended  a  called  meeting  of 
tti  he  Washington  Committee,  on  the  27th  of 
p  astmo.,  atNew  York.  At  each  of  these  meet- 
n(l  ngs  various  important  matters  were  consider- 
(lnl  id  and  disposed  of  with  such  ability  as  was  af- 
fof  brded.  One  of  our  number,  in  company  with 
in  mperintendent  Hoag.  and  our  general  agent, 
fisited  during  last  year  nearly  every  one  of 
de  |he  Agencies  under  our  care,  and  another  of 
on  our  Committee  spent  most  of  the  summer  at 
ir(i  ,he  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  and  de- 
thi  roted  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  the  In- 
;|  [liana  there.       *  *  *  * 

jy  "  We  deem  it  important,  in  the  first  place, 
E;'l  po  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  field  of 
ur  labors.  The  entire  domain  from  the  State 
f  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  British  possessions  to  the  Red  River  of 
iTexas,  is  divided  into  six  districts,  called  In- 
Jpian  Superintendences.  The  Central  Super- 
Mntendency,  which  is  our  field  of  labor,  em- 
Jpraces  all  the  area  of  Kansas  and  of  the  In- 
Jxiian  Territory,  consisting  of  about  144,000 
Jkquare  miles,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  un- 
j  settled,  untraversed  by  railways,  and  difficult 
rTi|pf  access,  not  only  for  these  reasons  but  be- 
J  cause  of  many  streams  unprovided  with  bridg- 
es or  ferries,  and  frequently  so  swollen  with 
r|fl  irains  as,  for  a  time,  completely  to  obstruct 
J  'travelling  and  transportation.  Some  of  these 
Si  ^streams  are  very  treacherous  by  reason  of 
„;  ;quicksands ;  and  much  difflculty,  and  some 
,Jj  danger,  result  from  this  cause. 

"The  most  of  the  Indians  occupying  the 
lf  (eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  to  a 
(j  Iconsiderable  extent,  civilized,  and  capable  of 
j  | managing  their  own  affairs  ;  this  may  be  said 
,.  of  theCherokees, Creeks, Seminoles,  Choctaws 
j  andChickasaws.  They  are  not  specially  under 
jj  the  care  of  Friends  j  other  denominations  have 


charge  of  their  educational  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  their  agents"report  directly  to 
the  Indian  Bureau.  Superintendent  Hoag  is 
required,  however,  to  preside  over  their  Gen- 
eral Council,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  mat- 
ters pertaining^to  their  interests  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  committed  to  his  care  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Much  might  be 
said  of  these  Indians,  of  a  highly  interesting 
character,  but  we  have  not  space  for  details. 
They  number  about  50,000. 

"The  remainder  of  the  Indians  in  the  Cen- 
tral Superiutendency,  numbering  about  20,- 
000,  and  scattered  from  Northeastern  Kansas 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, are  under  the  immediate  care  of  ten 
agents,  each  of  whom  is  required  to  make  a 
quarterly  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  his 
agency  to  the  Superintendent,  in  whose  office 
these  reports  are  carefully  examined,  and 
thence  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  in  this  and  other  offices  of 
the  Interior  Department  they  are  carefully 
inspected  and  audited.  Each  agentalso  makes 
a  written  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
his  Indians  in  all  their  varied  interests;  and 
the  Superintendent  also  reports  annually  to 
the  Commisioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  these 
annual  reports  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
the  superintendent,  and  agents,  to  make  any 
suggestions  to  the  department  which  they 
may  believe  would  tend  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  or  to  facilitate  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  the  Government. 

"  We  give  the  following  synoptical  state- 
ment of  the  condition,  numbers,  &c,  of  the 
Indians  at  the  several  agencies,  as  derived 
mostly  from  recent  reports  to  our  general 
agent : 

"  The  Kickapoos,  under  agent  John  D.  Miles, 
number  307,  and  are  located  in  Atchison  and 
Brown  Counties,  Kansas.  Yery  few  of  these 
are  blanket  Indians.  Their  habits  are  good 
as  compared  either  with  other  Indians,  or 
with  their  white  neighbors.  The  men  work 
on  the  farm,  and  the  women  attend  to  their 
household  affairs.     *  *  *  * 

"  The  educational  interests  of  this  tribe  will 
soon  be  still  better  cared  for  by  the  opening 
of  a  boarding  school.  This  has  been  delayed 
by  the  absence  of  the  agent  and  principal 
chiefs  under  instructions  from  the  depart- 
ment to  visit  Mexico  and  persuade  the  Mexi- 
can Kickapoos  to  return  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. These  Indians  in  company  with  Mexi- 
cans have  long  been  engaged  in  raiding  into 
Texas,  and  the  Government  is  desirous  of  pre- 
venting thistrouble  by  encouraging  them  with 
the  offer  of  a  home.  But  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  people  are  exceedingly  opposed 
to  their  removal,  and  the  Indians  themselves 
are  very  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  our  Go- 
vernment. *  *  *  *  * 
"The  Shawnees  have  mostly  removed  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  their  unclosed  busi- 
ness is  still  in  the  hands  of  agent  Reuben  L. 
Roberts.  That  of  the  Miamis  has  also  been 
transferred  to  him ;  James  Stanley's  agency 
having  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  Indians  belonging  to 
it  to  their  new  homes  in  the  Quapaw  special 
agency.  *  *  *  * 
"  The  Pottawatomies,  under  agent  Joel  H. 
Morris,  number  only  350,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tribe  having  become  citizens,  and  re- 
ceived their  allotments  of  land  and  their  re- 
spective portions  of  tribal  funds.  "  The  Prai- 
rie Band"  now  constitutes  tho  tribe  proper, 


and  is  located  upon  a  reservation  11  miles 
square,  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas.  Nearly 
one-half  are  blanket  Indians,  and  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  for  their  educational  or  religious 
benefit.  The  residence  of  the  agent  is  too  far 
from  the  Indians  for  him  to  exercise  much  ben- 
eficial influenceoverthem.  Estimates  for  agen- 
cy and  school  buildings,  to  be  erected  on  the  re- 
servation, have  been  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment and  returned  without  approval,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Pottawatomies  will  probably 
soon  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Sanc- 
tion is,  however,  given  to  the  erection  of  cheap, 
temporary  school-houses ;  but  this  will  be  use- 
ess  without  dwellings  at  which  the  teachers 
can  board.  The  agent  should  by  all  means 
live  upon  the  reservation.  We  shall  continue 
our  efforts  for  the  inauguration  of  schools 
amongst  this  much-neglected  people. 

"  The  Kansas,  or  Kaw  tribe  under  agent 
Mahlon  Stubbs,  numbers  607,  and  owns  a  tract 
of  over  30,000  acres  of  very  valuable  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Neosho,  southward  from 
Council  Grove,  Kansas,  the  remainder  of 
their  possessions  has  recently  been  sold  under 
treaty  provision.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  the  Kaw  mission 
school  the  present  year  is35,  with  a  very  credi- 
table average,  under  the  circumstances,  of  20. 

"  Agent  Stubbs  has  been  holding  religious 
meetings  with  these  Indians  on  First-day  af- 
ternoons and  endeavoring  to  instruct  them  in 
the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  They  are 
mostly  blanket  Indians  and  full  of  supersti- 
tious notions,  but  when  collected  they  man- 
ifest a  willingness  to  hear  the  gospel.  We 
trust  that  the  exertions  of  the  agent,  and  his 
fellow-workers  in  this  direction,  will  not  be 
fruitless  of  good.  These  Indians  sent  a  delega- 
tion with  their  agent,  last  autumn,  into  the  In- 
dian Territory  to  select  a  reservation,  but  as 
Congress  took  no  action  last  winter  to  autho- 
rize the  sale  of  their  lands,  on  the  Neosho,  they 
are  much  discouraged.  We  still  think  their 
interest  might  be  promoted  by  removal,  pro- 
vided the  Indian  Territory  be  kept  free  from 
white  settlers. 

"The  Great  and  Little  Osages,  under  the 
care  of  agent  Isaac  T.  Gibson,  number  about 
3500.  They  are  mostly  blanket  Indians,  and 
obtain  their  subsistence  largely  from  the  plains. 
Since  our  last  report  they  have  removed  from 
their  former  location,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kansas,  to  the  Cherokee  lands,  west  of  the 
96th  meridian.  The  efforts  of  their  agent 
in  establishing  schools,  and  in  other  beneficial 
work  amongst  them,  have  been  greatly  imped- 
ed by  the  failure  of  the  government  hitherto 
satisfactorily  to  locate  the  line  of  96°.  Hos- 
tile incursions  of  white  people  and  the  intro- 
duction of  whiskey  amongst  these  Indians 
have  been  fruitful  sources  of  very  serious 
trouble  in  their  management.  One  school 
has  been  in  operation  for  two  months  with  an 
enrolment  of  27.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  regular 
attendance,  but  there  is  improvement  in  that 
respect.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  made 
earnest  efforts  to  convert  to  their  faith  and  ci- 
vilization these  tribes  within  the  last  25  years, 
but  amongst  the  full-blooded  Osages  they 
have  had  very  little  success,  their  pupils  al- 
most invariably  relapsing  into  their  previous 
wild  habits  upon  leaving  school.  There  are, 
however,  about  225  mixed  bloods  who  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  are 
men  and  women  of  average  intelligence  and 
education.  *  *  * 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend"  :— 

Your  Journal  of  Fifth  month  13th,  1871, 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  containing  a 
notice  of  a  work  on  the  Scriptures,  which 
seems  to  require  some  explanation  or  com- 
ment from  me.  I  know  nothing  of  the  work 
except  from  your  review  ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  "  that  Society  commonly  called  Hicksites," 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of 
your  remarks.  The  separation  of  1827 — 8 
occurred  during  my  non-age,  and  my  connec- 
tion with  this  portion  of  the  original  Society 
of  Friends  was,  like  that  of  thousands  more, 
the  result  of  circumstances  and  surroundings. 
I  yield  to  none,  however,  in  the  heartfelt  de- 
sire that  Truth  may  be  cleared  of  calumnies, 
and  in  this  feeling  will  ask  for  space  in  "  The 
Friend"  to  explain  the  reason  of  such  an  in- 
congruity as  that  of  my  religious  co-member- 
ship with  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  is  set 
forth  in  your  article. 

Shortly  after  that  separation,  our  Society 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  as  a  censor  or  supervisor  of  the 
press.  Its  duties  are,  in  this  respect,  thus  de- 
fined by  our  Discipline  :  "  2nd.  To  procure 
and  distribute  such  books  or  pamphlets  as 
may  be  a  means  of  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  our  religious  principles  or  testimonies:  and 
to  advise  or  assist  any  of  our  members,  on 
their  own  application,  who  may  incline  to  pub- 
lish any  such  manuscript  or  work  as  may 
tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth,  or  be 
beneficial  to  Society."  This  change,  so  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  leaves  every  individual  at 
liberty  to  publish,  and,  of  consequence,  to 
dedicate  his  work  as  he  may  please.  An  at- 
tempt, however,  "  to  undermine  all  belief  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "  to 
destroy  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ,"  and  to 
"promulgate  anti-christian  sentiments,"  is  an 
offence  clearly  defined  and  to  be  testified 
against,  in  the  usual  order  of  our  Society. 
This  you  charge  against  the  author  under  re- 
view, and  such  an  attempt  should  meet  with 
a  prompt  denial  of  religious  fellowship,  if  per- 
sisted in,  on  the  part  of  any  body  claiming  to 
be  the  Society  of  Friends. 

So  far  as  the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  the  five  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  it  corresponds  are  concerned,  I 
aver  that  they  profess  to  uphold  in  their  in- 
tegrity, the  principles,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
testimonies  of  primitive  Friends.  Prior  to  the 
great  division  of  1827,  there  were  many  vol- 
unteer exponents  of  those  principles,  whom 
you,  equally  with  myself,  would  repudiate  as 
authorized  promulgators  thereof.  The  writ- 
ings of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  on  the  one  ex- 
treme, and  the  published  letters  of  Blias  Hicks 
on  the  other,  would,  doubtless,  find  no  more 
a  reception  into  your  index  of  the  hagiographa 
than  into  my  own.  And  throughout  the 
countless  controversial  pamphlets  which  fol- 
lowed that  disastrous  event,  I  know  of  but 
little  that  could  profitably  be  rescued  from 
the  oblivion  to  which  such  a  literature  should 
ever  be  consigned. 

I  need  scarcely  affirm  our  belief  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  close 
upon  our  borders  as  on  yours,  the  First-day 
school  associations  are  actively  engaged,  in 
imitation  of  the  community  at  large,  in  teach- 
ing and  disseminating  the  contents  of  that 
volume.    A  mere  profession  of  belief  is,  I  am 
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aware,  of  little  value  without  the  qualification 
to  understand  these  writings;  and,  I  fear, 
there  is  in  such  efforts  more  the  activity  of 
the  natural  than  the  spiritual  man.  So,  also, 
touching  a  professed  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  staple  of  controversy  throughout 
ecclesiastical  records.  You  will  refer  me  to 
such  writers,  members  with  me,  as  the  one 
you  have  reviewed.  I  answer,  let  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  I  will  quote  from  George 
Fox's  Journal,  vol.  II,  p.  294,  published  in 
1800  by  Isaac  Collins,  at  New  York,  what  I 
consider  authoritative  as  the  belief  of  Friends 
on  this  subject.  He  there  informs  us  that  he 
wrote  thus  to  discover  of  what  spirit  the  can- 
didates for  office  were.  "  Do  any  here  in 
London,  who  stand  to  be  chosen  sheriffs,  own 
that  Christ,  who  was  crucified  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world,  that  enlightens  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  &c,  &c.  And  also  from  an 
old  copy  of  T.  Ellwood's  Life,  page  442,  where 
the  writer  says :  "  He,"  L  e.  George  Keith, 
"  has  undesignedly  acquitted  William  Penn 
from  his  present  charge  of  Deism,  by  a  story 
he  told  in  his  first  narrative,  page  38.  That 
upon  some  urging  him  to  give  an  instance  of 
one  English  Quaker  that  he  ever  heard  pray 
to  Christ:  W.  Penn  being  present,  said,  I  am 
an  English  man,  and  a  Quaker,  and  I  own  I 
have  oft  prayed  to  Christ  Jesus:  even  him 
that  was  crucified." 

Now  the  biographer  of  Wm.  Penn  attend- 
ed our  Yearly  Meeting  some  few  years  since, 
with  a  minute  of  concurrence  from  his  own — 
sat  near  the  clerks,  and  closed  the  last  sitting 
with  prayer  to  "Christ  Jesus  —  even  him 
that  was  crucified."  In  it  his  language  was, 
"  Teach  us  to  pray  as  thou  didst  thy  disciples 
formerly."  . 

I  state  the  fact  as  it  occurred,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  coincidence.  The  occasion  was 
unusually  solemn.  A  very  large  and  greatly 
favored  assembly  was  about  to  separate,  and 
the  most  appropriate  organ  seemed  more  than 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  whole.  I  need 
scarcely  remind  your  readers  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  under  which  Friends  labor  in  get- 
ting at  the  sense,  or  feeling,  or  conclusion  of 
a  meeting  when  there  is  any  jar  or  contro- 
versy. The  certificate  of  a  clerk — the  official 
imprimatur  of  a  body  like  your  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  may  set  forth  definitively  what 
language  can  convey ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
which  has  no  fellow  witnessed  at  times  in 
these  assemblies,  and  more  authoritative  than 
all  formality  and  form — and  it  was  manifest 
in  this  instance.  I  could  multiply  such,  did 
space  permit,  apart  from  referring  you  further 
to  our  Discipline,  recently  republished,  which, 
in  these  respects,  stands  as  before  the  separa- 
tion of  1827. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a 
larger  license  is  to  be  found  among  us  than 
is  consistent  with  that  lofty  profession  made 
by  the  people  of  God,  in  scorn  called  Quakers. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  we  took  all  the 
ranters  of  the  Society  at  the  separation,  and, 
as  a  result,  have  had  to  contend  with  their 
spirit  ever  since.  Nevertheless,  the  discipline 
and  the  order  have  been  maintained.  Those 
engaged  in  publishing  matter  calculated  to 
undermine  these  have  been  disowned — memo- 
rably so  in  New  York;  and  here  a  Friend,  in 
persisting  to  preach  against  the  advice  of  the 
elders,  though  the  matter  of  her  communica- 
tions, and  her  general  course  otherwise  were 
unobjectionable,  was  most  decisively,  I  may 


say  unanimously,  testified   against  at  thJ 
final  conclusion  of  her  case  in  the  Yearh 
Meeting.   Although  separations,  or  more  pro  13  i 
perly,  secessions,  have  occurred  in  several  ol 
our  Yearly  Meetings,  they  have,  like  those  oj 
Wilkinson  and  Story,  in  England,  and  of  th<, 
Free  Quakers  in  our  revolutionary  war,  ini 
variably  come  to  nought.    True,  the  door  o  il 
return  has  been  kept  more  open  on  these  oefj 
casions,  than  consists  with  the  ordinary  adfll: 
ministration  of  the  Discipline;  but  we  havijl 
felt  that  great  patience  and  long-suffering| 
amid  these  trying  storms,  are  better  remediei V 
than  that  party  strife  which  culminates  ii;J 
schism.   1  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  tha  jr 
we  are  either  a  strong  or  a  united  people ;  butJJ1 
I  trust,  that  notwithstanding  such  books  aijl  ' 
you  have  noticed,  (if  there  be  others,)  and  orair 
expression  sometimes  little  less  offensive,  we|J 
are  not  forsaken  by  Him  who  vouchsafed!!3 
again  "  a  new  revelation  of  the  good  old  gosBr 
pel"  to  our  primitive  worthies  some  two  cen»i 
turies  since. 

The  fact  that  those  two  centuries  had  nearbjll 
elapsed  before  the  convulsion  took  place  whiclB:i 
shivered  the  body  into  fragments,  since  therll 
multiplying  still  more  hopelessly,  must  sintjl 
deep  into  the  heart  of  every  sincere  professoi 
of  our  principles.    We  should  be  no  lee« 
isolated  now  than  at  that  early  period,  from 
the  outward  priest  and  the  hireling,  with  al 
his  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.    On  eacl 
and  every  one  of  us,  members  of  Christ's  mili 
tant  church,  does  a  portion  of  responsibilitj 
rest  for  its  defective  manifestation  of  Hii 
spirit  and  power. 

Sincere-hearted,  earnest  inquirers,  such  af 
Frederick  Lucas,  among  Friends,  and  Johrj 
Henry  Newman,  among  Episcopalians,  have 
been  compelled,  by  the  logic  of  their  princi 
pies,  to  recognize  this  manifestation  in  th<! 
outward  Catholic  or  universal  church,  as  i 
historical  unit,  consistent  and  complete  in  its 
parts.    For  the  soul,  awakened  to  a  sense  o: 
its  lost  condition,  seeks  for  strength  and  nour 
ishment  in  religious  fellowship  ;  and  little  d( 
they  know  of  its  workings  through  the  thick 
covering  of  an  unregenerate  state  of  nature 
who  undervalue  the  teachings  and  the  aid  o: 
the  visible  church.    A  people  professing  as| 
we  do  should,  of  all  others,  however  diversi] 
fied  the  gifts,  the  constitution,  and  the  prol 
gress  of  its  individual  members,  exhibit  the, 
fruits  of  the  unity  we  claim,  as  subject  in  aft  « 
our  movements  to  the  immediate  direction  oil  ; 
the  one  ever-present  Head.    I  cannot,  there! 
fore,  look  for  any  other  future  in  the  historyl  i 
of  Friends  than  a  mutual  co-operation — a  day 
of  gathering.    You  may  smile  at  this  sentil  1 
ment,  uttered  by  one  in  such  outward  churct|  ; 
connection  as  is  here  confessed.    But  we  can-l  L 
not  live  on  our  past  history.    The  proof!  ' 
hitherto  furnished,  of  moral  purity  and  farn 
sighted   philanthropic   enterprise,  will  nollj 
counterbalance  the  too  evident  antagonisrr 
of  kindred,  if  not  identical  profession.  Thai 
there  are  many  organizations  claiming  to  re1 
present  the  Society  of  Friends  must  ever  mai 
its  usefulness  in  opposing  the  rulers  of  th( 
darkness  of  this  world.    The  prophecy  of  om 
great  Apologist  seem  not  likely  to  be  fulfillec 
unless  that  "  little  spark"  which  appeared  it 
his  day,  shall  consume  what  stands  up  to  op- 
pose it  among  his  co-professors  ;  and  in  unior 
alone,  of  the  honest-hearted,  may  we  hop< 
that  the  Lord  will  "go  on  by  the  same  arrr| 
of  power  in  his  spiritual  manifestation,  unti 
he  hath  conquered  all  his  enemies,  until  al 
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,he  kingdoms  of  the  earth  become  the  king- 
\  lorn  of  Jesus  Christ." 

John  J.  "White. 

1  Philada.,  9th  mo.  13th,  1871. 
|  In  justice  to  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
liom  muni  cation  we  have  given  it  a  place  in 
|>ur  columns.  The  book  reviewed  in  the  38th 
jjiumber  of  our  last  volume,  has  been  for 
Inonths  before  the  public,  and  notwithstand- 
ing what  is  said  by  our  friend,  J.  J.  W.,  as  its 
Luthor  claims  to  be  a  "  member  of  the  Society 
[If  Friends,"  and  dedicates  his  work  to  "  the 
Ipociety  of  Friends,"  we  cannot  see  how  the 
||)ody  with  which  he  is  in  membership — which 
I  laims  to  be  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  will 
Iscape  being  held  by  the  public  accountable 
lor  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  unless  they 
lifficially  disown  those  sentiments.  As  we 
|]aid  in  our  notice  of  the  work,  we  would  be 
th  to  believe  there  are  not  many  who  re- 
udiate  the  notions  of  that  author,  and  we  are 
had  the  essay  now  given  corroborates  the 
riew  then  expressed. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  commend 
|o  the  serious  consideration  of  the  members 
f  the  Society  to  which  our  friend  J.  J.  W.  be- 
jjjbngs,  the  following  extract  from  the  epistle 
.jillsued  by  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
eld  in  Philadelphia"  in  1868,  addressed  to 
s  own  members  and  to  the  members  of  oth- 
p  Yearly  Meetings. 

Impressed  with  the  awful  consequences 
lat  may  attend  doubt  or  disbelief  of  these 
indamental  truths  of  Christianity  in  any  who 
jj  ossess  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  set  them 
>rth,  and  who  make  profession  of  the  in- 
welling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  our  heart's 
esire  and  prayer,  that  those  who  were  for- 
y  lerly  members  in  our  religious  Society,  but 
rho  stumbled  at  these  doctrines  and  went  out 
■om  us,  laying  aside  all  traditional  bias  and 
as  sasoning  of  the  carnal  mind,  would  heartily 
nil  mbrace  them  and  stand  before  the  world 
ractical  believers  in,  and  open  advocates  of 
i,  le  Deity,  Atonement  and  Mediation  of  Christ 
y  esus  our  Lord.    It  would  truly  be  a  cause  of 
sjoicing  to  Friends  everywhere,  were  all 
rho  take  their  name,  one  in  faith  on  these 
nd  on  all  other  doctrines  of  the  gospel." 

Editors. 
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On  being  offended  with  those  who  fall  into 
tk  '.mptation. — It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and 
impassion  of  the  Lord,  that  his  pure  love 
mi  isits  any  of  us,  and  it  is  by  the  preservation 
f  that  alone  that  we  stand.  If  He  leave  us 
tofi  jt  any  time,  but  one  moment,  what  are  we  ? 
,ii  |nd  who  is  there  that  provoketh  Him  not  to 
eos  epart?  Let  him  "  throw  the  first  stone"  at 
im  that  falls. — 1.  Penington 
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Hardly  a  week  passes  by  but  the  public  is 
lformed  through  the  newspapers  of  some  of- 
cer  under  the  government,  or  some  employee 
i  a  moneyed  institution  having  been  found  to 
e  a  defaulter,  and  that  he  has  either  ab- 
conded  to.parts  unknown,  or  has  carried  on 
.is  thieving  practices  so  adroitly  as  to  leave 
ttle  or  no  ground  for  hope  of  recovering  the 
tolen  property,  or  of  bringing  him  to  the 
iunishment  he  richly  deserves.  In  this  and 
a  many  other  ways  there  is  abundant  evi- 


dence of  entire  disregard  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  honesty  prevailing  among 
very  many  in  the  community,  and  that  the 
tone  of  public  morals  must  have  become 
greatly  debauched.  Where  the  crime  is 
more  startling  and  stupendous  than  ordinary, 
the  voice  of  reprehension  and  the  demand  for 
reformation  may  be  roused,  and  occasionally 
the  culprits  are  brought  to  some  kind  of  pun- 
ishment ;  but  more  generally,  though  there 
may  be  strong  animadversion  for  a  short  time 
the  matter  is  soon  passed  by,  and  the  low 
state  of  morals  it  betokens  is  little  noticed  or 
commented  on. 

In  the  visions  of  light  vouchsafed  to  the 
apostle  John,  and  recorded  for  the  warning 
and  instruction  of  succeeding  generations,  it 
is  stated  he  saw  a  beast  come  up  out  of  the 
earth,  who  caused  "  all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a 
mark  in  their  right  hand  or  in  their  foreheads  : 
and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  that 
he  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name."  Doubtless  Sa- 
tan is  striving  thus  to  consummate  his  reign 
among  the  children  of  men,  and  alas!  he 
has  met  with  great  success  in  the  marts  of 
commerce,  in  the  offices  of  trust  and  profit, 
and  in  the  seats  of  political  power.  Living  as 
we  do  in  the  midst  of  such  great  dereliction 
of  the  principles  of  justice  and  strict  honesty, 
when  so  many  betray  that  the  mark  of  the 
beast  is  in  their  right  hand,  while  others 
boldly  and  arrogantly  walk  abroad  with  it  on 
their  foreheads,  how  great  is  the  responsibili- 
ty of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  converted  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  how  needful  that  their 
whole  life  and  conversation  should  show  to  all 
around  them  that  they  are  fighting  under  the 
banner  inscribed  with  "  holiness  unto  the 
Lord."  To  the  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  those  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  show  to  others  with  whom  they  associate, 
by  their  garb,  their  language  and  manners, 
that  they  profess  the  spiritual,  self  denying 
religion  of  the  gospel  as  promulgated  by  Fox, 
Barclay  and  Penn,  the  obligation  to  com- 
mend their  religion  "  to  every  man's  consci- 
ence in  the  sight  of  God,"  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  They  should  ever  remember  that 
their  religion — if  realized — is  far  different  and 
far  deeper  than  a  confession  with  the  mouth, 
or  any  external  profession  ;  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  interior  spiritual  communion  with 
and  obedience  to  the  measure  of  Divine  Grace, 
vouchsafed  by  the  Author  of  eternal  redemp- 
tion and  salvation,  and  that  He  has  command- 
ed them  so  to  exemplify  this,  that  they  may 
be  as  lights  in  the  world,  "  that  others  seeing 
their  good  works  may  glorify  their  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  Those  who  have  lived 
faithful  to  this  holy  profession,  from  the  first 
gathering  of  the  Society,  to  the  present  day, 
have  found  the  teaching  and  transforming 
power  of  Christ  within,  their  hope  of  glory, 
to  bring  them  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  restrain  them  from  becoming  absorbed  by 
its  benumbing  pursuits,  either  of  riches  or  of 
pleasure,  and  to  keep  them  constantly  on  the 
watch  unto  prayer,  even  after  they  "  had  got- 
ten the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his 
image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  num- 
ber of  his  name." 

We  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
worldliness  has  crept  in  and  obtained  strong 
hold  upon  Friends  as  a  Society ;  widely  and 
mournfully  so  when  compared  to  their  condi- 
tion in  days  gone  by.    Eiches  have  increased 


among  us,  and  their  usual  companions,  luxury, 
vanity  and  pride  have  not  been  excluded. 
The  manners  and  ways  of  worldlings  have 
found  many  advocates,  and  that  which  made 
Friends  a  peculiar  people,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance and  language,  but  in  life  and  example, 
is  spoken  lightly  of  by  many,  and  little  heeded 
by  others.  Will  changing  or  forsaking  our 
primitive  understanding  of  and  belief  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  expel  these  crying  evils 
from  our  camp,  make  our  members  more  self- 
denying,  or  emancipate  them  more  generally 
and  thoroughly  from  the  undue  pursuit  of  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  and  separate  them 
from  mere  nominal  professors,  so  that  they 
shall  become  lights  in  the  world  ?  Oh,  that  we 
were  now  as  thoroughly  taught  Scripturists 
— taught  by  the  Spirit  that  dictated  the 
Scriptures,  and  confirmed  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  truth,  by  experiencing  them,  in  mea- 
sure, fulfilled  in  ourselves — as  were  our  early 
Friends  when  they  were  called  to  preach  to 
the  people  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Light 
of  Christ  within,  God's  gift  for  man's  salva- 
tion, leading  him,  when  they  are  known,  to 
the  acceptance  of  all  the  glorious  truths  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  relative  to  the 
coming,  sufferings,  atoning  death,  resurrection 
and  mediation  of  Christ  Jesus ;  whereby  He 
set  open  the  door  into  the  heavenly  sheep-fold 
for  all  who  truly  believe  in  Him.  One  of  those 
sons  of  the  morning  has  left  this  striking  tes- 
timony respecting  the  members  of  the  Society 
in  that  day. 

"  This  Light"  says  Isaac  Penington,  "teach- 
es not  to  covet,  not  to  desire  earthly  dignities 
or  estates.  Let  it  be  looked  at  over  England, 
which  of  us  so  much  as  mind  these  things  ? 
Nay,  the  Lord  knows  that  the  love  of  these 
things  is  daily  rooted  out  of  our  hearts  more  and 
more,  and  we  are  a  people  whom  the  world 
cannot  charge  with  covetousness  or  love  of  the 
world,  wherewith  all  sorts  of  professors  hith- 
erto have  been  too  justly  chargeable." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  British  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be 
deficient.  The  manufacturing  and  industrial  difficul- 
ties in  England  continue.  The  associated  employers 
of  Newcastle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  inform  the  public 
that  4,116  workmen  are  now  engaged  daily,  and.  that 
constant  additions  are  being  made  to  the  working  force. 

The  London  Times  deplores  the  continuance  of  an- 
tagonism between  labor  and  capital.  The  London  Labor 
League  has  denounced  the  introduction  of  foreigners 
into  English  workshops  as  a  dangerous  political  prece- 
dent, and  the  leaders  of  the  International  Society  have 
promised  that  they  will  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  workmen. 

The  election  for  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  town 
of  Truro,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  conservative 
candidate. 

A  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  at  Newcastle,  and  a 
vessel  from  Hamburg  has  arrived  at  Cardiff  with  four 
of  the  crew  dead  from  that  disease. 

A  rich  lead  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Jersey. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  writes  to  the 
state  department  that,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  cattle  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  that  country,  he 
has  discontinued  granting  certificates  to  ship  cattle  to 
the  United  States. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  French  Assembly  re- 
ported adversely  on  the  bill  provisionally  increasing 
the  taxes  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, pending  sanction  by  the  Assembly  of  new  taxes. 
The  Assembly  has  adopted  a  bill  revising  the  pension 
list  of  the  late  imperial  government.  It  abolishes  all 
pensions,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  or  where 
the  grant  was  made  for  distinguished  services. 

The  Assembly  has  accepted,  by  a  vote  of  533  to  31, 
the  customs  treaty  concluded  by  Bemusat  and  Pomyer. 
Quertier  representing  France,  and  Von  Arnim  and 
Herzog  on  the  part  of  Germany.    Alsace  and  Lorraine 
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are  included  in  the  treaty,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  departments  of  the 
Aisne,  Aube,  Cote  d'Or  and  Jura,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  German  army  of  the  other  departments  to  50,000 
men. 

The  Assembly  has  decided  to  adjourn  from  9th  mo. 
17th  to  12th  mo.  4th  next.  A  committee  of  control, 
composed  of  eleven  members  of  the  right  wing,  eight  of 
the  left,  and  six  of  the  moderates,  have  been  chosen  to 
supervise  the  government  during  the  recess. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment,  a  long  message  from 
President  Thiers  was  read,  which  was  coldly  received, 
some  passages  provoking  laughter.  Theirs  asks  the 
deputies  to  ascertain  from  their  constituents  at  home 
whether  the  country  wishes  for  reconstruction  based  on 
the  glorious  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  or  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  ship  of  state  to  the  torrent  leading 
to  an  unknown  future.  In  brief,  whether  the  people 
want  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 

The  disarmament  of  the  national  guard  is  in  progress, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  serious  op- 
position. 

Additional  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  Communists 
will  shortly  be  appointed.  There  are  now  but  152 
judges  to  examine  the  cases  of  30,000  prisoners.  Even 
with  additional  courts  it  is  thought  probable  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  obliged  to  release  a  large  part  of  the 
prisoners  without  trial. 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  inaugurated  on  the  17th 
inst.  The  French  and  Italian  Ministers  and  local  au- 
thorities of  both  countries,  made  the  transit  through  in 
twenty  minutes. 

The  details  of  the  project  for  the  issue  of  a  new  loan 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  francs,  have  been  published  in  London. 

There  were  ninety-three  new  cases  of  cholera  at 
Konigsberg  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  sixty-three  deaths. 
On  the  13th  there  were  68  cases  and  45  deaths. 

A  Salzburg  dispatch  says :  It  has  been  decided  by 
Prince  Bismark,  Count  Von  Beust  and  the  other  diplo- 
matists who  remained  here  after  the  departure  of  the 
Emperors  William  and  Francis  Joseph,  to  suppress 
the  International  Society  and  to  settle  finally  the  Schles- 
wig  question. 

It  is  denied  that  the  cholera  is  abating  in  Russia,  and 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  still  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deaths  per  day  in  Kier. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the 
16th  inst.  The  Spanish  Official  Gazette  publishes  the 
instructions  given  by  the  government  to  the  local  au- 
thorities throughout  Spain,  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
decree  of  amnesty  for  political  offences,  just  granted  by 
King  Amadeus.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  an  order  for  the  dismissal  of  all  police  inspec- 
tors who  have  failed  to  execute  the  orders  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  gambling  houses. 

The  government  of  Turkey  has  decided  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
on  the  25th  inst.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
graphic system  and  service  of  Europe.  The  Sultan  has 
ordered  the  Grand  Vizier  to  institute  reforms  to  the 
end  that  public  right  be  more  secure,  and  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  be  entrusted  to  worthy  and  capable  men. 

The  American  institution  of  street  railways  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  island  of  Java.  A  line  has  just  been 
opened  to  public  use  in  the  city  of  Batavia. 

The  Mexican  Congress  met  the  first  of  this  month  to 
organize,  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  body  were  pre- 
sent. The  supporters  of  President  Juarez  were  found 
to  have  a  small  majority.  There  is  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  Juarez  government,  and  threats  of  forcible  oppo- 
sition were  openly  made.  A  pronunciameto  has  been 
issued  in  Zacatecas,  and  forced  loans  levied  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  State. 

Advices  from  Zanzibar  announce  the  receipt  of  posi- 
tive intelligence  of  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  a 
party  of  Americans  had  set  out  for  the  interior  with 
the  object  of  escorting  him  back  to  the  coast. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  18th  state  that  the  failure  of 
the  new  customs  treaty  with  Germany  is  imminent. 
The  German  plenipotentiaries  object  to  alterations  in 
the  text  made  by  the  Assembly.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  will  hold  weekly  sessions.  In  the 
interval  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mittee will  represent  the  Assembly. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  workmen,  held 
on  the  17th,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  strike. 
Many  foreign  workmen  are  daily  arriving  at  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead.  A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Chelsea 
on  the  18th,  in  favor  of  the  British  workmen  now  on 
til©  strike- 

London,  9th  mo.  18th—  Consols,  93}.    U.  S.  five- 
twenties  of  1802,  931 ;  of  18°7,  92 J  ;  ten-forties,  90 J. 
Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9Jd.;  Orleans,  9;]-d. 


United  States.  —  Census  Statistics. — The  City  of 
New  York,  by  the  census  of  last  year,  had  942,292  in- 
habitants, of  whom  523,198  were  born  in  the  United 
States. 

Philadelphia  had  674,022,  of  whom  490,398  were  born 
in  the  United  States. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  396,099,  born  in  the  United  States 
251,381. 

Baltimore,  267,354,  born  in  the  U.  States  210,870. 

Boston,  250,526,  born  in  theU.  States  172,450. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  five  cities  named  had  an 
aggregate  population  of  2,530,293,  including  881,996 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  1,648,297  natives  of  the 
United  States. 

In  four  of  the  Southern  States  the  colored  inhabitants 
outnumber  the  whites,  viz: 

White.  Colored. 
South  Carolina,  .  .  239,667  514,814 
Florida,  .  .  .  90,057  91,689 
Mississippi,  .  .  .  382,996  441,201 
Louisiana,  .  .  .  362,065  364,310 
Of  the '2,486,799  inhabitants  of  these  States  1,412,014 
were  found  to  be  colored,  and  1,074,785  white. 

Miscellaneous. — -Mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
270,  including  109  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

On  the  16th,  a  cheese  weighing  3,000  pounds  was  on 
exhibition  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  was  made  in  Erie 
county,  and  was  the  product  of  30,105  pounds  of  milk, 
yielded  in  one  day  by  2,200  cows. 

The  Commissioners  on  the  Alabama  claims  which  is 
to  convene  at  Geneva,  consists  of  five  members.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  representing  Great  Britain, 
Charles  Francis  Adams  the  United  States.  Count 
Menabrea,  Italy,  ex-President  Staempfiin,  Switzerland, 
and  Cambrern,  Brazil. 

President  Grant  has  appointed  Wm.  M.  Meredith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts, 
counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  Geneva  arbitra- 
tion. 

On  the  16th  a  most  destructive  conflagration  occurred 
at  Pioche,  Nevada,  causing  a  loss  of  property  exceeding 
$250,000.  Three  hundred  kegs  of  gunpowder  in  a 
cellar  exploded,  levelling  all  the  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  Six  men  were  killed  by  the  explosion,  and  a 
much  larger  number  seriously  wounded. 

Vincent  Colyer,  special  Indian  Agent,  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he  has  examined  the  val- 
ley of  Talaroso  with  a  view  of  making  it  an  Indian 
reservation.  He  found  it  remote  from  white  settle- 
ments, surrounded  by  mountains  filled  with  game,  and 
containing  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  with  sufficient 
arable  land.  Accordingly,  under  the  authority  pre- 
viously given,  he  has  declared  the  valley,  twenty-nine 
miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long,  a  reservation  for  the 
southern  roving  Apaches,  and  instructed  Agent  Piper 
to  remove  the  agency  from  Canada  Alamosa,  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  114}. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118}-;  ditto,  1868,  114f;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  11  If.  Superfine  flour,  $5.70  a  $6.10; 
finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $9.35.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.45;  red  western,  fl.50  a  $1.55;  amber  State, 
$1.58  ;  white  Genesee,  $1.68.  Oats,  50  a  54  cts.  Western 
rye,  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  74  a  75  cts. ;  western  mixed, 
71J  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  20  a  21J  cts.  for  up- 
lands and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a  $5 ; 
finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $7.50.  Western  red  wheat,  $1.48 
a  $1.52;  amber,  $1.56;  white,  $1.65.  Rye,  85  cts. 
Yellow  corn,  76  cts. ;  western  mixed,  74  cts.  Oats,  50 
a  52  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10£  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a 
$3.25.  ; About  3000  beef  cattle"  were  offered  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard.  Choice  sold  at  7  a  7J  cts.;  fair  to 
good,  at  5.}  a  6J  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs 
at  7  a  7 2  cts.  for  corn  fed.  Baltimore. — Pennsylvania 
wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.64.  Southern  white  corn,  77  a  82 
cts.;  yellow,  75  a  76  cts. ;  western  mixed,  72  a  73  cts. 
Oats,  50  a  55  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring,  wheat,  $1.16. 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  48  cts.  No.  2  barley,  62  cts.  Lard, 
8|  a  81  cts.  Si.  Louis— l!io.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.30 
a  $1.31.  Yellow  corn,  47  cts.;  white,  50  cts.  Oats,  31 
a  32  cts.    Barley,  75  a  90  cts.    Lard,  9}  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ezra  Eagle,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Walker  Moore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Wm.  W.  Smedley, 
Frankford,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Jacob  Smedlev,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  45  ;  from  Daniel  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol. 
46 ;  from  Richard  B.  Bailey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for 
Lewis  Embree  and  Lettice  Barnard,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Aaron  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  and  for  Sidney 
Sharpless  and  Thomas  Sharpless,  $2  each,  vol.  45,  and 
Richard  W.  Hutton,  $2,  to  No.  6,  vol.  46 ;  from  John 


Bishop,  N.  J.,  f  2,  vol.  45;  from  Naorne  Gibbons,  Pi 
$2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Gideon  C.  Smith,  R.  I ,  $2,  to  No.  2 
vol.  46  ;  from  Mary  B.  Evans,  111.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  fro] 
Elwood  E  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  James  ] 
Kite,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Thomas  Llewely  | 
Jesse  Deweese,  Aaron  P.  Deweese,  Robert  Milhou 
Joseph  King,  Richard  Penrose,  William  Masters,  Dav  j 
Masters,  Hannah  M.  Penrose,  David  Ball  and  Mail 
Wilson,  $2  each,  vol  45,  and  for  William  Harmer,  $| 
to  No.  52,  vol.  45  ;  from  Charles  Bell,  N.  J.,  $2,  vc 
45 ;  from  C.  Canby  Balderston,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  fro  ! 
Daniel  Williams,  Agent,  O.,  for  Asa  Branson,  John  <  j 
Hoge,  Rebecca  Wright,  Jacob  Holloway,  J onathan  '  f 
Scofield,  Pusey  Wood,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Mary  Chandlej 
Juliann  H  Branson,  Sarah  Purviance,  Joseph  Baile  | 
Joseph  H.  Branson,  and  Joseph  Walker,  $2  each,  vcj 
45,  for  Mary  A.  F.  Holloway,  $2,  to  No.  40,  vol.  4 1 
and  for  William  H.  Fawcett,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  froi 
Owen  Evans,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Beulah  C.  Thorn.] 
son,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Thomas  Conard,  Agent,  Pa.,  $ 
vol.  45,  and  for  Susanna  Chambers,  Mary  Jane  Chant 
bers,  and  Sarah  C.  Satterthwaite,  $2  each,  vol  45 ;  froi 
George  Matlack,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Micajah  it 
Morlan,  Agent,  O.,  for  Rebecca  Shaw,  $1.52,  to  No.  5] 
vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  Alleson,  $2,  vol.  45. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  n\ 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charj| 
of  this  Institution,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  <J 
Sixth-day,  the  29th  inst.,  at  1  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  A.  M.,  ar| 
that  on  Admissions  at  the  same  hour. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  at  the  School  (| 
Second-day  evening,  the  25th  inst. 

Samuel  Morris, 

Philada.,  9th  mo.  18th,  1871.  Clerk.l 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committel 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  (I 
Second-day,  the  25th  instant,  to  meet  the  trains  till 
leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  Writing  Schocl 
one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  sorrl 
other  branches ;  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  openirl 
of  next  session,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Apply  to  Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantowl 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phils 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  § 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-opc 
11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desiro' 
to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Frienc 
Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  officj 
116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  ■ 

Ninth  mo.  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Seconl 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  i| 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  al 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  SharI 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Ch« 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA) 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK,  j 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ta 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  co 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pf 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelph 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


Died,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  gr«| 
grandson,  William  P.  G.  Shotwell,  in  West  Middlesq 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Jemima  G.  Shotwell,  in  the  861 
year  of  her  age,  and  59th  of  her  ministry,  a  memlk 
and  minister  of  Plainfield  Particular  and  Rahway  aJ 
Plaintield  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  New  Jersey 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Storm. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Pro 
ssor  T.  B.  Maury,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
umber  of  Harper's  Magazine,  from  which  it 
5  proposed  to  take  copious  extracts  for  the 
eaders  of  "  The  Friend." 

Almost  every  one  who  has  had  the  oppor 
unity  of  seeing  the  daily  papers  of  the  large 
ities,  has  become  acquainted  with,  and  regu- 
irly  looks  for  the  "  Weather  Eeport,"  and 
he  "Probabilities."    The  latter  are  particu 
irly  interesting,  and  often  very  useful,  inas 
iiiffiuch  as  they  have  thus  far  generally  proved 
uite  reliable.    The  weather  always  appears 
eme,  if  we  may  judge 
f  it  from  the  amount  of  conversation  it  fur- 
ishes  when  other  topics  fail.  But  to  be  able 
o  decide  by  inspecting  the  morning's  paper, 
efore  leaving  home,  whether  to  carry  an 
mbrella  during  the  day's  journey,  is  more 
..jjjban  interesting,  and  is  quite  a  new  thing 
siijjven  in  this  age  of  wonders. 

As  the  subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  we  can 
earcely  estimate  the  value  it  may  be  to  man 
:ind  in  giving  warning  of  approaching  storms, 
nd  thus  enabling  those  who  are  exposed  to 
heir  fury  to  be  prepared  for  them.  In  the 
ase  of  the  mariner,  and  those  engaged  in 
d  ommercial  pursuits,  it  has  already  proved  oi 
H  reat  value  in  the  saving  of  life  and  property, 
.nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
istant,  when  some  means  will  be  discovered 
f  extending  its  usefulness  to  another  large 
lass  of  our  citizens,— the  farmers, — to  whom, 
specially  in  time  of  harvest,  it  would  be  a 
reat  boon  to  be  apprised  of  approaching 
torms.  ° 
To  explain  how  the  "  probabilities"  are  made 
>,  and  how  the  changes  of  the  weather  are 
rought  within  the  power  of  science  to  pre- 
iet,  is  the  object  of  the  following  extracts. 

A. 

"The  attempt  to  presage  great  weather 
henomena  is  nothing  new! 

From  time  immemorial,  civilized  society 
as  sought  after  a  plan  for  averting  the  vio- 
3nce  of  the  storm  and  tempest  as  anxiously 
s  it  has  sought  to  resist  the  deadly  approach 
f  the  pestilence  and  the  plague. 
"  The  Great  Plague  of  London,  historians 
ell  us,  carried  off  in  a  year  about  90,000  per- 
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sons.  This  was,  however,  in  the  rude  and 
undeveloped  condition  of  medical  scierjce, 
when  the  metropolis  of  England  had  but  few 
hospitals,  and  every  victim  was  left  in  his 
own  house  to  spread  and  speed  the  march  of 
the  contagious  foe.  Appalling  as  such  mor- 
tality seems  for  the  year  1665,  amidst  the 
wretched  and  squalid  dens  of  the  London 
poor,  it  has  been  overshadowed  in  modern 
times  by  a  greater  calamity.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  1864,  the  storm  which  swept  over 
Calcutta  destroyed,  in  a  single  day,  over  45,000 
lives!  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  a  large  number 
of  similar  occurrences  rivaling  in  magnitude 
the  great  Indian  disaster. 

"To  give  forewarning  of  approaching  tem- 
pests on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Italian 
and  old  Roman  castles,  as  described  by  an  an- 
tique writer,  had  on  their  bastions  pointed 
rods,  to  which,  as  they  passed,  the  guards  on 
duty  presented  the  iron  points  of  their  hal- 
berds, and  whenever  they  perceived  an  elec- 
tric spark  to  follow,  they  rang  an  alarm-bell, 
to  warn  the  farmer  and  the  fisherman  of  an 
approaching  storm.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  ancient  Italian  custom  was  widely 
spread  over  the  earth  in  former  ages.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  connect  it  with  those  olden 
owers  (not  only  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Spain,  but  in  Africa  and  the  Bast,  Upper  India 
and  China)  in  which  the  use  of  a  similar  con- 
ductor may  have  been  one  among  the  many 
objects  of  those  relics  of  the  past. 

"But,  as  the  title  of  our  article  shows,  a 
new  element  of  science  has  been  introduced — 
the  electi'ic  telegraph — an  invention  whose 
mission  of  usefulness  is  destined  to  unlimited 
enlargement. 

In  November,  1854,  while  the  Anglo-French 
fleet  was  operating  in  the  Black  Sea,  against 
the  stubborn  walls  of  Sebastopol,  the  tidings 
flashed  across  the  wires  that  a  mighty  tempest 
had  arisen  on  the  western  coast  of  France, 
and,  by  the  warnings  of  the  barometer,  was 
on  its  way  eastward.  The  telegram  was  sent 
by  the  French  Minister  of  War,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  from  Paris,  and  reached  the  allied 
fleet  in  good  time  to  enable  them  to  put  to 
sea  before  the  cyclone  could  travel  the  five- 
hundred  leagues  of  its  course,  and  disperse  or 
destroy  the  most  splendid  navies  that  ever 
rode  those  waters.  The  storm  came  with  a 
fatal  punctuality  to  the  predicted  hour.  The 
Crimea,  shaken,  ravaged,  scourged  by  its  fury, 
presented  every  where  a  scene  of  havoc  and 
uin  in  the  allied  camp  more  fearful  than  any 
the  fire  of  all  the  Russian  forts  combined  could 
have  inflicted.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  but  for  that  telegram  and  its  timely 
storm  warning,  the  congregated  navies,  far 
from  home  and  shattered  to  pieces,  could  not 
have  sustained  the  besieging  armies,  and  the 
event  of  the  great  Eastern  war  might  have 
been  different  from  what  it  finally  was. 

'  So  happily,  in  this  instance,  did  theory 
(too  often  despised)  blend  with  fact,  that  the 
French  War  Minister  said,  1  It  appears  that, 


by  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
barometric  observations,  we  may  be  apprised 
several  hours  or  several  days  of  great  atmos- 
pheric disturbances,  happening  at  the  distance 
of  1000  or  1500  leagues.' 

"  Less  than  three  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  famous  '  Black  Sea  storm,'  just  men- 
tioned, there  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  an  American  paper,  a  formal  proposition 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
daily  weather  reports  by  telegraph,  and  the 
utilization  of  that  great  invention  for  the  col- 
lection of  meteorologic  changes  at  a  central 
office,  and  the  transmission  thence  of  storm 
warnings  to  the  sea-ports  of  the  American 
lakes  and  our  Atlantic  sea-board. 

"'Since  great  storms,'"  says  Thomas  B. 
Butler,  in  his  work  on  the  "Atmospheric  Sys- 
tem and  Elements  of  Prognostication,"  'have 
been  found  to  observe  pretty  well  defined 
laws,  both  as  respects  the  motions  of  the  wind 
and  the  direction  of  their  progress,  we  may 
often  recognize  such  a  storm  in  its  progress, 
and  anticipate  changes  which  may  succeed 
during  the  next  few  hours.  When  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  telegraphic  reportsof  the  weather 
from  several  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  we  may  often  pre- 
dict the  approach  of  a  great  storm  twenty- 
four  hours  before  its  violence  is  felt  at  New 
York.' 

"  On  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  mar- 
iners are  forewarned  that  a  storm  threatens 
them  by  a  red  flag  hoisted  on  all  the  towers 
and  light-houses  of  the  principal  localities, 
ranging  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  and  thence 
up  along  the  Adriatic.  On  the  most  danger- 
ous points  of  the  coast  of  England,  where  the 
fishing-boats  and  small  craft  that  perform  the 
service  of  the  coast  are  exposed  to  formidable 
gales  even  during  the  most  promising  season, 
barometers  put  up  by  the  Meteorological 
Bureau  are  at  hand  to  warn  the  seamen  of 
bad  weather.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  storm  weather  signals  was  re- 
cently furnished  (March  8),  when  a  tornado 
swept  over  St.  Louis,  destroying  several  lives 
and  $1,000,000  worth  of  property. 

"In  former  publications  the  writer  has  de- 
monstrated at  length  the  fire-sprinkled  paths 
and  tracks  of  these  storms,  some  of  which  are 
generated  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  sweep  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  or,  shooting  off  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  strike  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  commence  their 
march  upon  the  sea-board  and  central  States 
of  the  Union.  In  these  published  papers  the 
view  taken  of  these  tropic-born  cyclones  is, 
with  some  modifications,  that  announced  in 
1831,  and  then  substantially  demonstrated  by 
William  C.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  viz.,  that 
they  rotate  around  a  calm  centre  of  low  barome- 
ter, in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  hands  of  a 
watch  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  with  the 
hands  of  a  watch  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  give  a 
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more  vivid  and  exact  account  of  a  cyclone  (or 
typhoon)  than  the  following  account  of  the 
typhoon  of  the  United  States  war  vessel  Idaho. 
After  depicting  the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
vessel  after  she  had  passed  through  the  semi- 
circle of  the  storm,  the  eye-witness  writes: 
'  At  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  the  barom- 
eter had  fallen  from  30.05  to  27.62.  Suddenly 
the  mercury  rose  to  27.90,  and  with  one  wild, 
unearthly,  soul-thrilling  shriek  the  wind  as 
suddenly  dropped  to  a  calm,  and  those  who 
had  been  in  these  seas  before  knew  that  we 
were  in  the  terrible  vortex  of  the  typhoon, 
the  dreaded  centre  of  the  whirlwind.  The 
ship  had  been  fast  filling  with  water,  and 
fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  to  work  the 
pumps ;  but  when  the  wind  died  away  the 
men  jumped  joyfully  to  the  brakes,  exclaim- 
ing, "The  gale  is  broken!  we  are  all  safe!" 
For  the  officers  there  was  no  such  feeling  of 
exultation.  They  knew  that,  if  they  did  not 
perish  in  the  vortex,  they  had  still  to  en- 
counterthe  opposite  semicircle  of  the  typhoon 
and  that  with  a  disabled  ship.  It  was  as 
though  a  regiment  of  freshly  wounded  soldiers 
had  been  ordered  to  meet  a  new  enemy  in 
battle,  and  that  without  delay,  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  wind  was  not  to  be  a  period  of 
rest.  Till  then  the  sea  had  been  beaten  down 
by  the  wind,  and  only  boarded  the  vessel 
when  she  became  completely  unmanageable; 
but  now  the  waters,  relieved  from  all  restraint, 
rose  in  their  own  might.  Ghastly  gleams  of 
lightning  revealed  them  piled  up  on  every 
side  in  rough  pyramidal  masses,  mountain 
high,  the  revolving  circle  of  wind  which  every 
where  inclosed  them  causing  them  to  boil  and 
tumble  as  though  they  were  being  stirred  in 
some  mighty  caldron. 

"  '  At  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock 
the'  vessel  entered  the  vortex ;  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock  it  had  passed,  and 
the  hurricane  returned,  blowing  with  renewed 
violence  from  the  north,  veering  to  the  west. 

"'The  once  noble  ship,  the  pride  not  only 
of  our  own  navy,  but  of  the  whole  craft  of 
ship-builders  over  all  the  world,  was  now  only 
an  unmanageable  wreck.  There  was  little 
left  for  the  wind  to  do  but  entangle  the  more 
the  masses  of  broken  spars,  torn  sails,  and 
parted  ropes,  which  were  held  together  by 
the  wire  rigging.  An  hour  or  two  later  the 
tempest  began  sensibly  to  abate,  and  confi- 
dence increased  in  the  ability  of  the  ship  to 
hold  together.  When  daylight  dawned  the 
danger  was  over,  and  we  first  became  aware 
of  the  astonishing  amount  of  damage  the  ship 
had  incurred  in  bearing  us  through  the  perils 
of  that  dreadful  night.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  save  us.' 

"The  writer  was  aware,  when  this  view 
was  first  publicly  sustained  by  himself,  that 
it  was  not  accepted  by  all  meteorologists. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  350 

"1810.  9th  mo.  17th.  Eested  and  recruited; 
and  on  the  18th  continued  our  journey  over 
rough  roads,  and  got  to  T.  W.'s. 

"  19th.  Attended  a  meeting  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  called  Fruit  Hill.  O  my  Father! 
thou  knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  I  am 
thankful  that  through  thy  mighty  power, 
thus  far  I  feel  clear  and  easy.  Be  thou  en- 
treated for  thy  own  worthy  Name's  sake,  to 


be  with  thy  little  dependent  handmaid  through 
the  remaining  part  of  this  journey,  and  en 
able  me  to  accomplish  this  arduous  task  to 
thy  praise." 

After  attending  four  other  meetings,  which 
were  the  last  in  Virginia,  M.  B.  thus  writes 
"  These  meetings  were  all  hard  and  afflicting 
indeed.  Yet  through  all,  and  over  all,  I  think 
I  may  say  I  am  thankful  we  attended  them 
I  suffered,  I  trust  without  murmuring,  my 
portion  with  the  suffering  seed  :  and  was  en- 
abled in  Truth's  authority  to  use  plainness  to 
them,  which  if  attended  to,  might  tend  to 
alarm  and  stir  them  up.  My  spirit  bows  and 
magnifies  thy  name,  O  my  Father,  that 
through  thy  mighty  power  and  renewed  help, 
I  feel  clear  and  easy  respecting  them  all! 
From  the  24th  to  the  27th  continued  travel- 
ling through  much  weakness,  and  some  out- 
ward discouragements,  meeting  with  poor 
quarters,  and  resting  but  little:  yet  I  hope  I 
was  in  a  good  degree  content. 

"28th.  Being  in  the  settlement  of  Friends 
in  Tennessee,  we  rested. 

"29th.  Were  at  a  little  meeting  on  the 
waters  of  Lick  Creek.  This  was  an  afflicting 
time. 

"30th.  At  the  Nobs  Meeting.  It  was  some- 
what more  relieving,  yet  there  is  great  cause 
to  mourn  because  of  the  desolation  of  Zion. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  it  seems 
as  though  her  walls  are  much  broken  down." 

From  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  she  notes 
without  comment,  the  visiting  of  divers  meet- 
ings, till  she  concluded  this  turn  out  at  Grassy 
Valley  Meeting  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 
Upon  which  she  thus  writes :  "  This  finished 
our  serious  task  of  visiting  meetings.  It  was 
much  to  the  relief  of  my  mind,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Now 
I  may  say  I  have  no  words  to  set  forth  to  the 
full,  my  feelings  in  taking  a  retrospective 
view.  I  beheld  the  tender  dealings  of  the 
God  of  my  life,  whom  to  obey  I  humbly  set 
out  and  I  trust  through  his  Divine  aid  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  I  knew  to  be  His  will.  Look- 
ing over  the  journey  gave  rise  to  such  feelings 
as  words  cannot  give  a  clear  idea  of.  Now, 
righteous  Father!  in  all  and  for  all,  thou 
knowest  my  spirit  bows,  and  renewedly  re- 
turns unto  thee,  all  praise,  thanksgiving,  and 
renown. 

10th.  Started  towards  home,  I  trust  with 
thankful  hearts  and  easy  minds ;  and  on  the 
19th,  after  hard  travelling,  through  Infinite 
mercy,  got  there.  Now  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
I  have  no  words  to  set  forth  the  feelings  of 
my  mind.  Oh!  the  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
which  all  that  is  alive  in  me  freely  offers  unto 
Him  who  has  manifested  his  power  and  father- 
ly care  for  and  over  me  in  this  journey.  He 
has  carried  me  out,  and  brought  me  in,  I  trust 
in  His  own  time;  and  has  enabled  me  through 
much  weakness  of  body  and  mind  to  perform 
this  task,  I  humbly  trust,  agreeably  to  His 
will.  For  this  my  spirit  bows.  Bode  in  this 
journey,  by  computation,  2870  miles." 

The  following  is  an  epistle  of  Mildred  Bat- 
cliff's  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at 
Core  Sound,  dated  "7th  mo.  18th,  1810." 

"Hear  Friends, — In  the  fresh  feelings  of 
that  love  which  makes  truly  dear  to  me  all 
the  children  of  my  Father's  house,  I  salute 
you, — the  little  band  in  that  corner  of  His 
vineyard.  I  may  say  you  have  often  been  in 
my  remembrance  since  I  left  you,  in  the  re- 
newal of  that  precious  love  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  In  the  sweet 


flowings  thereof,  I  have  felt  and  do  feel  tr 
mind  impressed  as  with  a  duty  to  send  you 
few  lines  as  a  memorial  of  it. 

"Now,  my  dear  Friends,  dwell  deep  in  tl 
power  of  an  endless  life!    Bemember  ye  a: 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  is  good  while  tl! 
savor  is  retained,  but  if  that  is  lost  it  is  go< 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  troddtl 
under  foot  of  men.    Oh!  remember  the! 
things,  and  daily  labor  to  have  salt  in  youj 
selves,  and  to  be  at  peace  one  with  anoth{ 
To  your  neighbors  ye  are  to  be  as  a  city  sk 
on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  Some  of  the  ; 
have  their  eyes  upon  you,  when  you  perhajS 
are  little  aware  thereof.    May  they,  throutj 
your  watchfulness  and  care,  beholding  yoif 
good  works,  be  constrained  to  glorify  yoil 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.    Oh !  may  you  lj 
incited  by  these  hints,  in  pure  love  given  I 
your  unworthy  friend,  to  dig  deep,  and  so  h 
your  foundations  sure.    Then  you  will  be 
far  a  help  to  your  neighbors,  as  that  your  e: 
emplary  conduct  amongst  them,  may  proi 
safe  way-marks  for  them,  and  as  a  lantei 
giving  light  to  their  paths,  that  none  m 
have  just  occasion  to  stumble  over  the  condu 
of  any  of  you.    Should  any  of  you  be  a  cau 
of  stumbling  to  such,  they  must  be  numben 
in  the  awful  day  of  just  retribution,  wil 
those  who  would  neither  enter  into  the  kin 
dom  of  heaven  themselves,  nor  suffer  tho 
that  would  to  enter  in.    If  such  should  be  tl 
case  with  any  of  your  little  band,  how  alarr 
ing  must  the  consequence  be!  how  great  tl 
condemnation!    Oh,  endeared  Friends!  1 
me  entreat  you  often  to  scrutinize  withi 
Often  seek  to  bring  your  deeds  to  the  lig' 
of  Chi'ist,  which  you  are  making  professu 
of  to  the  world.    Thereby  you  may  proi 
whether  they  have  been  wrought  in  God 

'  Although  I  thus  write,  I  hope  better  thin/ 
of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvatio 
Yet  from  a  sense  of  Satan's  snares,  who  is  u 
wearied  in  trying  us  upon  every  string,  I  a 
moved  in  the  flowings  of  love  to  write  in  th 
manner.  I  wish  to  stir  you  up,  if  possible,  i 
watchfulness  and  prayer  against  the  cunnii 
wiles  of  the  serpent.  Oh  !  watch  and  pra 
that  you  enter  not  into  temptation.  Dou 
not  but  that  such  as  we  sow,  such  we  sin 
reap  !  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  tl 
heart  be  also.  We  may  prove  whether  v 
have  our  treasure  in  earth,  or  in  heavel 
Whether  we  are  sowing  to  the  flesh  or  to  tt| 
Spirit.  Oh  Friends  !  great  is  the  differen 
in  these  things.  Yet  the  one  or  the  other* 
surely  the  experience  of  each  one,  agreeab 
to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  Bead  those  sacrt 
records  often,  and  consider  the  contents.  Th( 
afford  caution  and  instruction,  and  great  co 
solution.  We  may  justly  rank  the  privilej 
of  perusing  them  in  the  list  of  our  most  pec 
liar  favors.  For  in  them  we  may  plainly  b 
hold  the  glorious  plan  of  life  and  salvation. 

"  Dear  Friends,  have  a  care  of  lightly  < 
teeming  the  many  blessings  bestowed  up( 
you,  lest  thereby  they  should  at  last  be  e 
graven  as  a  dread  handwriting  on  the  w« 
against  you.  I  am  deeply  sensible  that  mm 
responsibility  is  upon  you  of  that  part  of  tl 
family,  not  only  on  your  own  account,  but( 
account  of  your  neighbors.  Some  of  the 
are  watching  with  anxiety  to  see  your  work 
desiring  to  gain  some  instruction,  some  dire 
tion  in  their  journey  from  Babylon  to  Beth 
Some  of  them  are  much  concerned  about  the 
things.  With  such  my  spirit  sweetly  syinp 
thises,  and  in  that  sympathy  desires  ha' 
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een  raised  that  nothing  may  cause  them  to 
;umble. 

"Now  having  relieved  my  mind  of  what 
eightly  impressed  it  for  you,  who  with  other 
[habitants  of  those  parts  have  been  brought 
par  my  best  feelings,  with  desires  for  your 
elfare  every  way,  I  conclude  ;  and,  saluting 
1  ou  in  the  Sowings  of  gospel  love,  bid  you  of 
very  age,  an  affectionate  farewell, 

Mildred  Katcliff." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Life  in  Tuscany. 
With  the  fertile  soil  and  the  warm  sun  of 
uscany,  joined  to  the  indefatigable  industry 
j  ?  the  peasant  class,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
leir  beggarly  aspect,  their  meagre  food  and 
leir  cheerless  homes,  must  arise  from  some 
sculiar  evils  in  their  position.  Devoid,  gener- 
ly  speaking,  of  property  in  the  soil,  the 
sasantry  are  very  far  from  standing  in  the 
ime  relation  to  their  landlords,  as  the  two 
>rresponding  classes  are  to  each  other  in 
ngland.    The  English  tenant  pays  to  the 
roprietor  of  the  farm  he  cultivates  a  fixed 
inual  sum  of  money;  whilst  the  Tuscan 
nant  is  bound  to  render  to  his  landlord  the 
alf  of  all  the  produce  raised  upon  his  farm. 
Theat,  wine  and  oil  are  divided,  share  and 
lare  alike;  and  oven  in  articles  of  the  most 
ifling  kind,  the  halving  system  is  applied, 
f  every  brood  of  chickens  the  landlord  can 
aim  his  half,  and  even  eggs  may  come  under 
le  operation  of  a  similar  rule. 
A  secondary  cause  of  the  poverty  that  pre- 
jjfj  ails  in  Tuscany  may  be  discovered  in  the 
ensity  of  the  rural  population,  and  conse- 
uent  smallness  of  the  farms.    "  We  are  too 
lick,"  they  say  themselves:  "our  holdings 
e  too  small."    This  is  true  indeed,  in  many 
stances,  where  a  man's  holding  is  limited, 
s  it  sometimes  is,  to  two  acres  in  extent ;  the 
ntire  produce  of  which  would  be  required  to 
fford  to  him,  and  his  probably  numerous 
llkmily,  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Under 
Juch  circumstances,  a  tenant  must  be  poor, 
jiiowever  equitable  or  even  liberal  are  the 
Jjerms  on  which  his  farm  is  rented.  If  the  an- 
Mcipated  amount  be  not  forthcoming,  through 
iJegligent  culture,  the  defaulting  tenant  has 
Ijo  yield  his  place  to  a  more  honest  or  compe- 
■ent  man.    Changes  of  tenantry,  however, 
||eem  to  occur  but  rarely ;  and  as  a  general 
Jjule,  the  peasant's  home  remains,  if  not  for 
Jjuccessive  generations,  ai;  least  for  many  suc- 
cessive years. 

II  Amongst  the  tile-roofed  dwellings  that 
I  hickly  dot  the  country,  there  may  be  seen, 
J  aere  and  there,  one  wearing  the  air  of  greater 
lignity  than  the  rest,  one  possessing  the 
luxury  of  glass  windows,  and  some  pretension 
|o  paint.  This  dwelling,  on  inquiry,  the 
jtranger  is  pretty  sure  to  find,  is  the  one  in 
;vhich  the  steward — fattore,  as  he  is  called — 
Resides.  A  very  important  personage  is  this 
fattore  under  the  land  system  of  Tuscany, 
pto  his  hands  the  landlord— invariably  a 
•esident  in  town  for  at  least  nine  months  in 
|,he  year — commits  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  To  the  fattore  must  the  tenant  apply 
/or  money  to  help  to  purchase  cattle,  and  all 
jn  the  landlord's  covenant  to  supply;  and  to 
the  fattore  must  the  tenant  render  account  of 
jjvery  article  of  agricultural  produce  raised 
md  sold. 

I  Notwithstanding  the  alleviating  influences 
bf_  custom,  the  Tuscan  contadini  are  far  from 
being  insensible  to  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 


and  very  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the 
poverty  of  their  condition.  In  particular,  1 
found  the  peasant  women  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints and  lamentations  upon  this  subject. 
"  We  live  like  the  beasts,"  they  would  exclaim, 
when  at  my  desire,  they  showed  me  through 
their  comfortless  dwellings;  "to  work  hard 
and  to  fare  badly,  is  our  lot  from  childhood 
to  the  grave.  The  hot  sun  scorches  us  in  our 
hard  field  work  in  summer,  and  the  cold  win- 
ter's wind,  as  it  enters  through  the  many 
crevices  of  our  wooden  shutters,  makes  us 
shiver  in  our  beds." 

"Oh  would  to  Heavens!  I  had  never  mar- 
ried," was  a  common  exclamation  with  them, 
and  they  would  often  declare  that  to  rear  up 
children  in  any  kind  of  decency  was  a  task 
that  wore  out  their  lives  with  trouble,  anxiety 
and  toil.  "  From  morning  to  night,"  they  said, 
"  we  slave  and  slave  to  gain  a  scanty  supply 
of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Ah  the 
hard  existence  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
mother  of  a  family,  can  be  hardly  told." 

Though  from  the  interior  aspect  of  their 
dwellings  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  absence 
of  comfort  has  invariably  characterized  the 
homes  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  their  position  has  been  much 
deteriorated  by  the  vine  disease  which  has 
for  the  last  eight  years  prevailed  universally 
in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  grape  was  in  former 
times  famous  for  richness  and  for  sweetness, 
and  the  wine  it  yielded  was  highly  prized. 
According  to  the  best  authority,  the  process 
of  wine-making  was  better  understood,  and  a 
greater  number  of  good  wines  were  produced 
in  the  Tuscan  dominions,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy.  Prom  France,  from  Spain,  from 
the  Canaries,  the  best  species  of  vines  have 
been  imported.  In  those  days  autumn  was 
crowned  with  beauty  and  mirth  ;  and  while 
the  eye  feasted  on  the  sight  of  the  rich  pen- 
dent clusters  of  bright  colored  fruit,  the  ear 
drank  in  with  pleasure  the  joyous  sounds  that 
came  floating  in  from  the  vineyards,  where 
the  busy  vintagers  plied  their  task. 

But  now,  contrasted  with  the  scenes  of 
former  years,  sad  is  the  change  which  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  vine  disease  has 
effected  in  the  autumnal  aspect  of  Tuscany. 
No  longer  do  rich  clusters  of  green  and  pur- 
ple grapes  present  themselves  in  countless 
numbers  to  the  traveller's  view — no  longer 
does  the  air  resound  with  the  vintager's  mirth- 
ful voice  and  song.  Though  from  tree  to  tree 
the  vine  still  twines  its  slender  stems,  and  by 
road  side  fences,  in  fields,  by  cottage  doors, 
and  on  terraced  heights,  its  graceful  foliage 
meets  the  view;  the  small,  gnarled,  unsightly 
knots  of  dried-up,  cracked,  and  blackened 
juiceless  berries,  which  protrude  amongst  the 
changing  leaves,  are  a  hideous  mockery  and 
corpse-like  image  of  that  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious fruit. 

Not  merely,  however,  does  the  peasant 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  pleasant  beverage,  in  the 
destruction  of  his  grape  crop  ;  this  privation 
forms  but  one  of  others  still  more  grievous, 
arising  from  that  source.  In  former  years, 
when  the  vine  yielded  an  abundant  and  deli- 
cious fruit,  the  peasant  could  calculate,  after 
deducting  the  landlord's  share,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  many  more  barrels  of  wine  than  what 
would  be  required  for  his  own  family's  use. 
This  surplus  (always  the  best)  being  sold,  af- 
forded the  means  of  purchasing,  besides  many 
little  comforts,  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
such  as  clothes.    "  Our  wine  was  food,  and 


drink,  and  covering  to  us,"  said  a  peasant, 
talking  on  the  subject  to  me:  "it  bought  us 
clothing  for  ourselves  and  children.  With 
these  old  worn-out  garments  that  you  see,  we 
must  content  ourselves,  until  the  Almighty  is 
pleased  in  his  good  Providence  to  give  us 
back  our  wine  again." 

One  absurd  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
vine  disease  prevails  extensively  amongst  the 
Tuscan  peasantry;  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  coal  used  in  the  engines  being  alleged  to 
exercise  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  air; 
and  very  frequently  I  was  asked  my  opinion 
whether  the  railroads  were  really  the  cause. 
"  Were  there  railroads  in  England  ?"  I  was 
asked  invariably  by  the  contadina  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point.  On  my  giving  an  affirma- 
tive reply,  the  question  immediately  succeed- 
ed— if  the  vines  were  healthy  there  ? 

Little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  ideas 
such  as  these  described  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  vine  disease,  should  prevail  exten- 
sively amongst  a  peasantry  so  ignorant  as  is 
that  of  Tuscany  almost  universally.  Through- 
out the  country,  schools  are  rare  ;  and  in  those 
that  exist,  a  very  infinitesimal  amount  of 
knowledge  is  communicated.  To  the  teach- 
ing of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
endeavor  of  the  master  is  generally  limited; 
and  to  the  acquirement  of  these  two  branches 
of  knowledge,  are  the  aim  and  desire  of  the 
pupil  as  generally  restricted.  Even  amongst 
persons  occupying  what  may  be  termed  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society,  and  amongst 
persons  endowed  by  nature  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  intelligence  and  quickness  of 
comprehension,  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  may  be  often  found 
prevailing.  In  the  country  lodging-houses 
and  hotels,  where  I  have  been  staying  in  Tus- 
cany, it  was  no  rare  thing  to  find  that,  to  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  dwelling,  the  sim- 
plest Italian  book  was  about  as  intelligible  as 
incriptions  in  the  cunieform  characters  might 
prove  to  the  world  in  general.  Often  did  it 
fall  to  my  lot  to  keep  an  account  of  expenses 
incurred,  the  correctness  of  which  was  only 
tested  by  some  primitive  system  of  self-in- 
vented mental  arithmetic.  At  the  very  best, 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  a  mere  smattering 
of  arithmetic,  constitute  the  utmost  amount 
of  knowledge  obtainable,  or  obtained,  by  the 
rural  population  of  Tuscany  at  the  present 
day. 

CTo  be  continued.! 


The  Spirit  Quickens. 

The  Lord  often  comes  to  those  to  whom 
he  graciously  reveals  himself,  as  he  came  to 
Elijah  on  Horeb.  Has  your  own  experience 
furnished  nothing  similar?  Do  you  know 
nothing  of  the  storm  which  he  sends  before 
him,  as  it  were,  rending  the  mountains;  of 
the  earthquake,  which  subverts  every  thing 
within  us,  and  casts  down  imaginations;  of  a 
fire  of  terror  and  dread  which  precedes  the 
Lord  of  glory  ?  Are  your  rocks  still  unbroken? 
Have  your  heights  not  yet  been  cast  down, 
nor  the  deceitful  ground  of  self-righteousness 
and  self-sufficiency  remov<  d  from  under  you  ? 
And  yet  you  imagine  you  have  heard  the 
gentle  voice  of  grace  1  You  are  not  perhaps 
aware  that  the  father  of  lies  approaches  men 
occasionally  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  whispers 
smooth  things  in  their  ears.  This  destroyer 
is  able  to  pervert  the  promises  of  God  into 
the  snares  of  death;  and  he  considers  those 
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secured  as  his  prisoners,  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  his  false  assurances  of  Divine 
favor!  O  tremble  at  the  artifices  of  the  old 
serpent ;  and  remember  that  the  comforter 
who  seeks  to  quiet  your  conscience  without 
mortifying  your  flesh,  is  not  the  Lord,  but  the 
wicked  one  !  For  Jesus  does  not  draw  near 
with  his.  still  small  voice,  without  first  over 
throwing  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself 
against  him,  and  subverting  the  power  of  the 
old  man  within  us.  "  Strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life 
'  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be 
able."  Seeking  is  not  sufficient  here — it  must 
be  striven  for.  The  new  creation  within  us 
rises  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  and  corrupt 
nature.  Wherever  grace  builds,  it  first  pulls 
down  ;  and  it  is  by  bringing  to  nought  things 
that  are,  that  God  makes  out  of  us  what  we 
by  nature  are  not. — Krummacher. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray, 
Far  from  my  home  in  life's  rough  way, 

0  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say, 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Though  dark  my  path,  and  sad  my  lot, 
Let  me  be  still  and  murmur 'not, 
Or  breathe  the  prayer  divinely  taught, 
"Thy  will  be  done." 

What  though  in  lonely  grief  I  sigh 
For  friends  beloved,  no  longer  nigh, 
Submissive  would  I  still  reply, 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

If  thou  should'st  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize,  it  ne'er  was  mine : 

1  only  yield  thee  what  is  thine  ! 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Let  but  my  fainting  heart  be  blest 
With  thy  sweet  Spirit  for  its  guest, 
My  God,  to  thee  I  leave  the  rest, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Renew  my  will  from  day  to  day, 
Blend  it  with  thine,  and  take  away, 
All  that  now  makes  it  hard  to  say, 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  Amen  ! 
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THE  OLD  CHIMNEY-PLACE. 

A  stack  of  stones,  a  dingy  wall, 

O'er  which  the  brambles  cling  and  creep, 
A  path  on  which  no  shadows  fall, 

A  doorstep  where  long  dock-leaves  sleep, 
A  broken  rafter  in  the  grass, 

A  sunken  hearthstone,  stained  and  cold ; 
Naught  left  but  these,  fair  home,  alas  I 

And  the  dear  memories  of  old. 

Around  this  hearth,  this  sacred  place, 

All  humble  household  virtues  grew, — 
The  grandsire's  love,  the  maiden's  grace, 

The  matron's  instincts,  deep  and  true ; 
Here  first  sweet  words  were  lisped  ;  here  broke 

Life's  morning  dream,  and  yet  more  dear, 
The  love  that  life's  best  impulse  woke, 

Grew  warmer,  gentler,  year  by  year. 

How  cheerful,  while  the  storm  without 

Muffled  the  earth  and  iced  the  night, 
The  ruddy  glow  gushed  laughing  out 

On  merry  groups  and  faces  bright ; 
How  chimed  the  crackling,  freakish  flame, 

With  rosy  mirth  or  thoughtful  ease, 
Or,  may-be,  syllabled  the  name 

Of  one  rocked  o'er  the  shivering  seas. 

What  fairer  scenes,  what  golden  lands, 

What  pageants  of  romantic  pride, 
In  the  weird  deep  of  glowing  brands, 

Saw  the  fair  boy,  the  dreamy-eyed, 
Till,  musing  here,  his  spirit  drew 

Strong  inspiration,  and  his  years, 
By  Beauty's  subtle  nurture,  knew 

The  paths  of  Nature's  inner  spheres. 


Here,  as  the  swooning  embers  sent 

A  faint  flush  through  the  quiet  gloom, 
In  the  warm  hush  have  lovers  blent 

The  fragrance  of  their  heart's  fresh  bloom  ; 
And,  veiling  in  soft  drooping  eyes 

Her  tremulous  joy,  here  blushed  the  bride; 
Here,  o'er  pale  forms  in  funeral  guise, 

Farewells  from  broken  hearts  were  sighed. 

This  spot  the  pilgrim,  'neath  strange  skies, 

Saw  in  his  way-side  dream ;  here  stood 
Old  friends  with  gladness  in  their  eyes ; 

Here  grew  the  beautiful  and  good, — ■ 
Sweet  friendships,  faith  serene  and  pure, 

Manhood's  strong  purpose,  warm  and  bold, 
Courage  to  labor  and  endure, 

And  household  feelings  never  cold. 

Here,  leaning  in  the  twilight  dim, 

All  round  me  seems  a  haunted  air; 
I  hear  the  old  familiar  hymn, 

My  heart  goes  upward  in  the  prayer, 
That  made  the  night  so  full  of  peace ; 

Kind  lips  are  on  my  brow ;  my  ear 
Hums  with  sweet  sounds, — they  faint, — they  cease, 

And  night  o'er  all  broods  calm  and  clear. 

Household. 


Tobacco's  Work. — According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  Dr.  Rubio,  the  number  of  lunatics  is 
much  greater  in  northern  countries,  where 
the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  and  the 
use  of  tobacco  are  much  greater  than  in  south- 
ern countries,  where  the  people  are  very  sober 
and  small  smokers.  According  to  M.  Moreau, 
not  a  single  case  of  general  paralysis  is  seen 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  there  is  no  abuse  of  al- 
coholic liquors,  and  where  they  smoke  a  kind 
of  tobacco  which  is  almost  free  from  nico- 
tine. On  the  other  hand  insanity  is  now 
frightfully  increasing  in  Europe,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
It  appears  that  from  1830  to  1832  the  revenues 
from  the  import  on  tobacco  in  France  rose  from 
£1,250,000  to  £8,333,333 — a  tremendous  figure 
certainly  to  have  disappeared  from  the  pock 
ets  of  the  people  into  smoke.  But  hand  in 
hand  with  this  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  there  appears  to  have  been  during 
the  same  period  an  augmentation  of  the  num- 
ber of  lunatics  in  France  from  8,000  to  44,000 
or  rather  60,000  if  we  take  into  account  other 
lunatics. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  alleged  evils  of  tobacco 
smoking  be  facts  the  entire  human  race  must 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  "Indian  weed," 
for  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  tobacco,  by  the  whole  human 
race  of  1,000,000,000,  is  at  least  70  ounces  (41b. 
6oz.)  per  head,  and  the  total  quantity  annu- 
ally consumed  is  2,000,000  of  tons,  or  4,480, 
000,000  pounds  weight. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  young  that  the  evil 
of  smoking  is  apt  to  be  the  most  disastrous. 
Whatever  benefit  may  be  derived  from  smok- 
ing in  maturity  and  old  age,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  young  cannot  need  the  fictitious  aid  of 
a  narcotic.  Parents  should  look  to  this,  and 
prevent  the  most  deplorable  physical  and  mo- 
ral consequences  of  this  habit  of  their  children. 
Many  a  youth  may  date  the  ruin  of  his  health 
and  character  from  the  first  whiff  of  tobacco, 
which,  by  dint  of  nauseous  practice,  he  was 
at  length  able  to  smoke,  in  the  foolish  imita- 
tion of  manhood.  That  smoking  must  im- 
pair the  digestion  and  derange  the  nervous 
system  of  the  young  seems  certain,  and  that 
it  may  lead  to  drunkenness,  or  excess  in  drink, 
is  more  than  probable,  from  the  thirst  which 
it  necessarily  occasions. — Good  Health. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  Truth 
teaches  her  disciples,  "to  do  justly." 


For  "  Toe  Friend," 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

I  was  much  impressed  in  reading  an  Edi 
torial  in  "  The  Friend,"  (p.  15  of  the  curren 
vol.)  conveying  the  apprehension  and  query  I 
"Can  any  make  themselves  acquainted  witli 
'the  signs  of  the  times'  in  the  world,  and  hi 
the  professed  christian  church,  and  not  bit 
convinced  that  not  only  vital  religion,  but  thi 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  are  unl 
dergoing  an  extraordinary  and  determined 
assault,  both  from  openly  armed  and  from  in  I 
sidious,  but  not  less  dangerous  enemies;  unl 
believers  in  and  opponents  to  the  self-denyingj 
cross-bearing  discipline  with  which  Christ  han 
invested  the  acceptance  of  discipleship  ?"  I 
While  I  much  fear,  nay,  have  no  doubt  thaif 
there  is  ground  for  such  an  allegation,  it  iff 
cause  of  true  sorrow  that  any  should  in  this 
day  of  professed  Christian  light,  subject  them! 
selves  to  the  plaintive  appeal  of  the  Apostle  | 
"But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  orl 
rather  are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  agairi 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  where-! 
unto  ye  desire  to  be  in  bondage?"  To  ouil 
own  religious  Society  especially,  which  hae i 
been  much  brought  out  of  this  "  bondage'! 
with  an  high  hand  and  with  an  outstretched! 
arm,  the  foregoing  stirring  query  seems  tcl 
J  have  a  significance  and  force  of  greater  reachl 
and  depth,  than  perhaps  to  any  other.  Why) 
will  we  not  then  take  warning?  Why  not! 
turn  from  all  by  ways  and  broad  ways,  into! 
that  straight  and  narrow  one  which  alonel 
leadeth  to  life;  and  which  is  marked,  not  only! 
by  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  who  for  the  joyj 
that  was  set  before  him,  as  a  faithful  Highj 
Priest  and  as  an  example  for  us  to  follow.! 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  butj 
by  those  of  the  flock  of  His  companions,  who,| 
having  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the! 
faith,  have  finished  their  course  with  joy?l 
Why  are  we  not  willing  to  heed  the  Prophet's! 
injunction  to  a  lukewarm  and  apostatising! 
people  formerly,  "  Shake  thyself  from  thef 
dust ;  arise  (out  of  thy  carnal  security)  and[ 
sit  down  (in  the  meekness  of  wisdom)  O  Jeru-l 
salem:  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy 
neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion ;"  "  Turn] 
ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  U  house  of 
Israel?" 

We  believe  that  what  is  wanting,  is  morel 
of  a  thorough,  and  a  whole-hearted  subjection 
to  Christ  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove-: 
nant,  unto  the  attainment  of  being  "  built  up 
a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  He 
remains  to  be  sufficient  for  all  our  need ;  thel 
Physician  of  value  to  every  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  panting  soul,  that  with  repentance,  faith! 
and  obedience  come  to  Him,  the  Alpha  and! 
Omega  of  all,  in  a  religious  sense,  that  is,  oil 
was,  or  is  to  come.  As  we  thus  wait  for  Hist 
inward  appearance,  being  engaged  in  humility! 
and  contrition  of  heart  to  bow  low  before! 
Him,  even  to  "  putting  the  mouth  in  the  dustl 
if  so  be  there  may  be  hope,"  He  will  manifest! 
Himself  more  and  more  for  the  help  of  these, 
will  lead  them  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
engraft  them  into  Him  the  living  vine,  and 
finally  enable,  by  "  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;"  to  "  put  on  the 
new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness." 

Thus  while  it  has  been  well  said  to  the 
effect,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  all 
along  considered  the  standing,  lasting,  and  in- 
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i dispensable  ordinance  of  the  gospel  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  by  His  Spirit  as 
'.the  guide  into  all  truth  ;  how  lamentable  is 
; ithe  fact,  that  from  the  want,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
hof  a  full  belief,  acknowledgment,  and  apprecia- 
tion or  experience  in  ourselves  of  the  hum- 
bling, transforming  power  of  Divine  grace, 
j&nd  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  light  of  the 
[Lord  Jesus,  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
Ithat  cometh  into  the  world,  we  have  too  much 
[(suffered  it  to  fall  in  our  streets  ;  not  having, 
las  a  Society,  practically  exemplified  the  doc- 
Itrine  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  reality  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith. 
*j[t  is,  notwithstanding,  the  dear  Redeemer  and 
(Lawgiver's  own  testimony  to  His  disciples, 
{[The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
{Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he 
Jihall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
Ijo  your  remembrance,  whatso  -verl  have  said 
[into  you;"  "  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall 
Jle  in  you;"  "  He  shall  testify  of  me;"  "He 
1  jha.ll  glorify  me  ;"  "  He  shall  take  of  mine  and 
4  how  it  unto  you :"  "  He  will  show  you  things 
»j p  come  ;"  "  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
Jj|)f  similar  import  is  the  declaration  :  If  ye 
;|pen,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
(Unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
ijjeavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
is.,  lhat  ask  him."  And  Paul  also  to  the  Ephe- 
kMans  enjoins  :  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
itjtod,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  re- 
itj  emption."  Again  to  the  Romans:  "  But  ye 
tike  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 
olfpat  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any 
jJaan  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
J  If  his."  "For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
oslflpirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Such 
y  assages  might  be  greatly  multiplied  ;  but  can 
lnjhere  be  anything  more  clear  and  full  and 
ill  neqnivocal  that  the  prophecies  came  not  in 
Md  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  that,  "  I  will 
itJIut  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  write 
JJ  in  their  hearts"  (Jer.  xxxi.  32-34)  ;  and,  "  I 
tifill  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  &c. 
sJOoel  ii.  28,  29)  are  literally  carried  out  by 
erjjpd  through  "Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
Jpvenant,"  in  that  "  a  manifestation  of  the 
'iirjbrrit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal." 
,e sjfnd  that  to  those  who  thus  or  herein  receive 
im  into  the  heart,  He  will — all  satisfying 
alization — sup  with  them,  and  permit  them 
sup  with  Him. 

It  is  through  submission  and  obedience  to 
is  power  and  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  whose 
ngdom  is  to  be  set  up  within  man,  that  any 
.  ti  in  experience  Him  to  take  the  government 
llifjti  £  the  heart  upon  His  own  shoulders,  and  to 
fail  lie  and  reign  there  unto  the  perfecting  of 
!,  iU  Dliness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Let  us  apply  the 
;isj  ist,  "If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
}  is  none  of  his."  If  we  are  not  obedient  to 
uilit  iie  light  that  maketh  manifest  all  things  that 
y$  j*e  reprovable,  or  to  the  grace  of  God  which 
uijm  ingeth  salvation,  and  is  able  to  build  up  in 
anifjj  3m;  if  we  do  not  submit  to  that  baptism 
(Ij,.  hich  is  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
^  j  aoroughly  purgeth  the  floor;  neither  expe- 
,  jo  ence  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness;  nor 
iejei)  iat  repentance  which  is  after  "  a  godly  sort" 
'gD0  -all  through  the  effectual  operation  and 
Ijydu  eansing  of  the  Holy  Spirit — how  can  we 
ont  ipect  to  be  participants  in  those  blessings 
irj1(  hich  are  for  "the  poor  in  spirit;"  "the 
5  eek  ;"  "the  pure  in  heart;"  "they  which 
to!  anger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ?"  But 
ifeJ|  irough  the  unspeakable  mercy  of  God  in 
l'an([i,  hrist  Jesus,  as  any  are  sincerely  engaged  to 


bow  to  Him  in  contrition  and  self-abasement, 
to  offer  unto  Him  the  acceptable  sacrifices  of 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  and  to 
watch  unto  prayer  with  all  perseverance,  then 
that  kingdom  which  our  Lord  declared  to  be 
within,  and  which  standeth  not  in  word  but 
in  power,  He  will  not  only  set  up  in  the  heart, 
but  He  will  also  reign  there  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  His  own  excellent  Name. 

This  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of 
Christ,  was  very  much  the  theme  of  the  early 
Friends'  ministry.    By  which,  and  through 
the  power  thereof  attending,  they  no  doubt 
were  made  so  instrumental  in  drawing  souls 
from  all  the  lo-here's  and  lo-there's,  and  from 
the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession, 
to  sit  each  under  the  pure  teachings  of  the 
Immanuel,  God  with  us,  where  none  can  make 
afraid.    It  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  silently,  yet 
surely  has  been  and  is  making  its  way  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  till  one  here  and  another 
there  are  openly  advocating  it  as  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.    A  few  examples  will  suffice 
here  :  "  Considering,"  says  Orme,  "  the  abuses 
of  divine  ordinances,  which  had  so  long  and 
so  extensively  prevailed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  system  as  Quakerism  should  have 
arisen."    "  It  may,"  he  continues,  "have  an- 
swered a  useful  purpose  in  the  promotion  of 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
communion  with   God."     Richard  Baxter, 
whose  controversy  lay  for  many  years  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  was  so  promi- 
nently held  forth  by  our  honorable  prede- 
cessors, later  in  life  acknowledged :  "  I  am 
now  more  apprehensive  than  heretofore,  of 
the  necessity  of  well  grounding  men  in  their 
religion,  especially  otthe  witness  of  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit,  for  I  more  sensibly  perceive,  that 
the  Spirit  is  the  great  witness  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity to  the  world.  *    *   Now  I  see  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  another  manner,  is  the  witness 
of  Christ,  and  his  agent  in  the  iooi'ld."    It  is  the 
testimony  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "All  that 
Christ  hath  done  for  us,  without  us,  will  avail 
us  nothing,  unless  we  be  inwardly  transform- 
ed, and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds, 
unless  we  become  new  creatures,  unless  we 
make  it  the  continual  and  sincere  desire  of 
our  lives  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God. 
*    *  But  if  we  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain,  and  take  no  care  to  perform  the  condi- 
tion, and  neglect  to  implore  the  grace  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  to  that  pur- 
pose, we  have  none  .to  blame  but  ourselves," 
&c.    Luther  declares,  "  This  is  certain,  that 
no  man  can  make  himself  a  teacher  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  alone. 
No  man  can  rightly  know  God,  or  understand 
the  word  (words)  of  God,  unless  he  immediate- 
ly receive  it  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  *    *  Out  of 
this  school  nothing  is  taught  but  mere  talk." 
Calvin  hath  well  expressed  a  similar  view  in 
these  few  words,  "  God  never  in  anything  hath 
failed  those,  who  have  been  led  and  guided 
by  his  Spirit."    Of  more  recent  date,  William 
Bacon  Stevens,  an  Episcopal  minister,  uses 
this  language:  "We  are  living  under  that 
phase  of  the  Divine  economy  known  as  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  *    *  The  work  for 
us  to  do  is  to  bring  our  individual  souls  more 
under  the  pervading  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  live  more  in  the  full  realization  and 
enjoyment  of  his  indwelling  presence,  to  be  made 
by  him  mighty  in  prayer,  comely  in  the  beau 
ty  of  holiness.  *    *  For,  only  as  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  church  receive  this  pro 
mised  Comforter,  are  they  growing  in  grace, 


and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 

How  sad  is  the  reflection,  that  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  and  much  more — for  almost  ex- 
haustless  is  the  cumulative  testimony — the 
doctrine  which  is  so  pre-eminently  according 
to  godliness,  should  not  be  by  us  faithfully 
maintained  and  exemplified  through  subjec- 
tion to  its  crucifying  power,  before  the  world  ! 
The  professors  of  Christianity  are  not  gener- 
ally wanting  in  the  belief  and  acceptance  of 
the  outward  coming,  the  divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  The  history  of  the  Saviour 
they  do  not  deny,  even  if  they  do  not  give  it 
a  too  exclusive  place  to  the  unequal  uphold- 
ing of  Divine  truth  ;  but  the  mystery  "  now 
made  manifest  to  his  saints," — Christ  in  them 
the  hope  of  glory — they  miss  of,  stumble  at, 
and  cannot  comprehend,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  the  unrenewed,  carnal 
mind,  which  "is  enmity  against  God."  For, 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  Society 
of  Friends,  while  dearly  owning  the  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  and  glory  of  the 
Immaculate  Lamb,  who  hath  given  himself 
for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savor,  no  less  believe  that  the 
inward  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  or  Com- 
fortei',  was  part  of  the  inestimable  purchase 
obtained  by  the  costly  sacrifice  of  Christ  our 
Passover,  for  us  :  agreeably  to  the  sayings  of 
that  holy  Lawgiver, — "It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart 
I  will  send  him  unto  you."  And  again,  "This 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe 
on  him  should  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given  ;  because  that  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified."  It  is* this  second  coming 
of  the  Saviour  in  Spirit,  which  had  its  more 
manifest  beginning  in  the  ever  memorable 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, that  constitutes  the  new  covenant  dis- 
pensation of  light  and  life,  in  which  we  live; 
and  wherein  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
i,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  be 
their  God."  "Know  ye  not,"  saiththe  Apostle, 
"  that  your  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not 
your  own?"  And  again,  "No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Would  that  we  as  a  Society,  both  far  and 
near,  might  again  rally  to  the  good  old  stan- 
dard of  ancient  Quakerism;  which  at  the  first, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  so 
effectual  in  turning  the  people  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.  May  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— the  epoch  of  the  promise  fulfilled  of  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  flesh — which 
is  of,  and  from,  and  through  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  the  only  true  teacher  in  the 
heart,  be  boldly  testified  to,  though  it  be  "a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence"  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  previous  generations.  That  thus 
through  the  power  of  the  grace  and  cross  of 
the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  we  all  may  be- 
come more  stablished,  strengthened,  settled 
in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  and  multitudes 
also  be  brought  to  enlist  under  His  banner, 
having  inscribed  thereon,  "Not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;"  that  so  He  "  who  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  may  look 
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with  compassion  upon  us,  may  heal  us  and 
bind  us  up  ;  and  the  shout  of  a  king  be  again 
heard  in  the  camp,  to  the  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  many  exercised  and  travailing  souls. 


Size  of  the  Sun. — -Let  the  reader  consider 
a  terrestrial  globe  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  search  out,  on  that  globe,  the  tiny  trian- 
gular speck  which  represents  Great  Britain. 
Then  let  him  endeavor  to  picture  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  as  represented  by  the  minu- 
test pin-mark  that  could  possibly  be  made 
upon  this  speck.  He  will  then  have  formed 
some  conception,  though  but  an  inadequate 
one,  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  earth's 
globe,  compared  with  the  scene  in  which  his 
daily  life  is  cast.  Now,  on  the  same  scale, 
the  sun  would  be  represented  by  a  globe 
about  twice  the  height  of  an  ordinary  sitting 
room.  A  room  about  twenty-six  feet  in 
length  and  height,  and  breadth,  would  be 
required  to  contain  the  representation  of  the 
sun's  globe  on  this  scale,  while  the  globe  re- 
presenting the  earth  could  be  placed  in  a 
moderately  large  goblet. 

Such  is  the  body  which  sways  the  motions 
of  the  solar  system.  The  largest  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  giant  Jupiter,  though  of  dimensions 
which  dwarf  those  of  the  earth  or  Venus  al- 
most to  nothingness,  would  yet  only  be  rep- 
resented by  a  thirty-two-inch  globe,  on  the 
scale  which  gives  to  the  sun  the  enormous 
volume  I  have  spoken  of.  Saturn  would  have 
a  diameter  of  about  five  feet  in  its  extreme 
span.  Uranus  and  Neptune  would  be  little 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  all  the  mi- 
nor planets  would  be  less  than  the  three-inch 
earth.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sun  is  a 
worthy  centre  of  the  great  scheme  he  sways, 
even  when  we  merely  regard  his  dimensions. 

The  sun  outweighs  fully  seven  hundred  and 
forty  times  the  combined  mass  of  all  the  plan- 
ets which  circle  around  him  ;  so  that  when 
we  regard  the  energy  of  his  attraction,  we 
still  find  him  a  worthy  ruler  of  the  planetary 
scheme. — Proctor's  Other  Worlds  than  Ours. 


For  "The  Friend-" 

A  Word  of  Encouragement. 

The  beginning  and  closing  pieces  of  "  The 
Friend,"  No.  4,  were  very  acceptable  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  periodical,  believing, 
that  truth  is  truth,  though  all  may  forsake  it, 
and  that  its  foundation  cannot  be  shaken, 
however  lightly  we  may  esteem  it;  and 
though  the  church  may  experience  its  low 
seasons,  its  times  of  bereavement,  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  its  strong  standard-bearers, 
and  also  by  false  brethren,  yet  all  these  trials 
and  provings  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
any  of  us  to  cast  away  our  shield  of  faith  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  cause  us  to  cleave 
closer  to  Him,  who  queried  with  his  disciples 
in  this  touching  language,  "Will  ye  also 
go  away  ?"  Their  acknowledgment  was,  "  to 
whom  shall  we  go?  for  thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life."  They  were  sensible  that  all 
power  was  given  unto  him,  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  ;  and  therefore  vain  was  it,  to 
seek  any  other  aid,  but  his  sustaining  arm  of 
power.  Ah  !  yes,  to  whom  shall  any  of  us 
go  for  support,  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible 
one  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall,  or  when  it 
may  seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  Absalom  ruled  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  endeavoring  to  draw 
away  their  allegiance  from  the  King  of  kings, 
and  from  following  Him  who  was  never  foiled 
in  battle,  nor  ever  hid  his  face  from  the  wrest- 


ling seed  of  Jacob.  And  while  we  stand  true 
to  the  ever  adorable  Head  of  the  church,  we 
shall  be  preserved  from  following,  or  even  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  who  by 
his  devices,  would  turn  us  aside  from  Him 
who  careth  for  his  sheep,  and  leadeth  them 
beside  the  still  waters,  and  refresheth  their 
souls  in  the  green  pastures  of  life.  Therefore 
let  us  not  be  too  much  cast  down  at  the  signs 
of  the  times,  for  however  any  may  spread 
themselves  like  the  green  bay  tree,  yet  if  we 
slide  off  the  true  foundation,  the  future  will 
evince  our  building  to  have  beeu  upon  the 
sand. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

"The  Quapaw  Special  Agency  has  been  es- 
tablished since  our  last  report,  and  includes 
the  small  tribes  located  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Indian  Territory,viz. :  Senecas, 
Wyandottes,  Eastern  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  Peo- 
rias,  Kaskaskias,  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  and  the 
Quapaws, — numbering  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
1000  Indians.  They  have  been  under  the  care 
of  sub-agent  George  Mitchell  for  several  years 
past,  but,  recently  the  Department  has  re- 
quested the  nomination  of  a  Friend  for  appoint- 
ment as  special  agent ;  and,  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  in  New  York,  Hiram 
W.  Jones,  of  Springdale,  Kansas,  was  approved 
for  that  position.  Two  schools  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  year  in  this  special  agen- 
cy. The  one  amongst  the  Ottawas,  under  the 
management  of  Asa  C.  Tutteland  wife,  has  been 
partly  a  boarding  school,  they  having  taken 
the  care  of  ten  destitute  orphans,  supplied 
them  with  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  in- 
structed them  in  household  industries,  and 
afforded  them  the  tuition  of  the  school.  The 
larger  portion  of  their  pupils  board  at  their 
own  homes,  and  have  made  very  commenda- 
ble progress  in  their  studies.  The  First-day 
School  has  been  well  attended  by  children  and 
adults,  and  is  followed  by  a  religious  meeting. 
The  Divine  blessing  has  evidently  rested  upon 
these  religious  labors,  and  the  practical  results 
are  apparent  in  the  improved  moral  condition 
of  the  people.  The  school  amongst  the  Peo- 
rias  has  been  taught  by  J.  Collins  Isaac. 
There  is  no  provision  for  boarding  children 
in  connection  with  this  school.  Various  and 
unexpected  causes  of  delay  have  hitherto  ar- 
rested our  attempts  at  providingother  schools 
within  the  limits  of  this  special  agency. 

"In  addition  to  the  small  tribes  mentioned 
above  as  constituting  this  agency,  there  are 
located  within  its  limits,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Neosho,  about  300  Delawares, 
who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  location 
amongst  the  Cherokees,  have,  by  consent  of 
the  confederate  Pcorias,  settled  upon  their 
lands,  and  opened  farms.  The  Government 
has,  until  recently,  tacitly  connived  at  this 
movement,  and  sanctioned  our  proposition  to 
erect  school-houses  for  them.  One  house  is 
already  finished,  and  the  erection  of  another 
was  intended,  also  a  farmhouse  for  a  family, 
— the  design  being  to  open  an  establishment 
on  a  small  scale  for  the  care  of  destitute  or- 
phans, board  of  teachers,  &c.,  and,  by  means 
of  a  farm,  to  render  it  as  nearly  self-suppor 
ting  as  practicable.  Eecently,  however,  the 
Department  has  decided  not  to  sanction  the 
settlement  of  these  Indians  on  the  Neosho,  and 
has  directed  a  suspension  of  further  expendi- 1 


ture  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  "We  trust  way 
will  still  open  for  some  action  for  their  benefit. 

"  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  now  under 
the  care  of  agent  John  Hadley, — Thomas 
Miller  having  resigned.    There  are  448  upon 
their  new  reservation,   containing  480,000 
acres,  and  located  west  of  the  Creeks,  and; 
between  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  and 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian.  Besides 
the  above,  there  are  a  few  still  upon  their  old 
reservation  in  Kansas,  who  refuse  to  remove. 
No  schools  have  been  established  for  these 
Indians.    Until  the  recent  erection  of  a  saw- 
mill there  was  no  supply  of  lumber  for  the 
necessary  buildings.    A  building  for  a  board- 
ing school  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  will 
probably  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  11th  mo.  I 
next.    The  crops  of  these  Indians  the  preset  i 
summer  are   almost  a  total  failure  from! 
drought,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  suffering  j 
amongst  them  next  winter. 

"South  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  andl 
west  of  the  Seminoles,  are  the  Absentee  Shaw-\l 
nees,  nearly  700  in  number,  who  are  also  un- 
der the  care  of  agent  Hadley.    They  are  an  I 
industrious  and  deserving  people,  but  suffered] 
the  loss  of  all  their  property  during  the  war,i 
and  need  help  in  their  efforts  to  begin  life I . 
again.    They  have  suffered  this  summer  fromf 
lack  of  provisions,  being  compelled  to  live! 
mostly  upon  green  corn,  which  has  caused 
much  sickness  amongst  them.    Our  inten-i 
tion  of  opening  schools  amongst  these  Indians) 
has  hitherto  been  obstructed  by  lack  of  lum- 
ber.   As  soon  as  the  mill  at  the  Sac  and  Fosj 
Agency  can  supply  it,  it  is  intended  to  ereclj 
two  or  more  school-houses  and  dwellings  foi| 
families  amongst  them. 

"  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  under  agenlffl 
Brinton  Darlington,  are  mostly  blanket  Inl 
dians,  and  number  about  3540.  The  agencjl 
is  on  the  north  Fork  of  the  Canadian.  Twcl 
schools,  one  for  each  tribe,  have  been  in  opel 
ration  the  present  year,  with  encouraging! 
results.  There  are  several  children  who  c&tm 
read  fluently  in  the  First  Reader,  count  to  fifi 
ty,  and  sing  a  number  of  hymns.  The  Aral 
pahoes  are  more  docile  than  the  Cheyennes! 
These  tribes,  formerly  so  warlike  and  so  troublj 
lesome  to  the  Government,  have  been  quiel 
during  the  past  year.  The  patient  persei 
verance  and  Christian  effort  of  their  agent| 
we  believe,  have  been  largely  successful.  Thfl 
history  of  some  chiefs  in  these  tribes,  when 
were  once  great  warriors,  but  who  now  manfj 
ifest  a  desire  for  the  peaceable  pursuits  ol 
civilized  and  Christian  life,  is  full  of  incident!! 
of  deep  interest  to  those  who  are  looking! 
for  the  fruits  of  a  peaceable  policy  in  Indiai  J 
management.  But  we  have  not  space  for  dt 
tails  of  this  character. 

"In  the  Washita  Special  Agency,  under  th 
care  of  Jonathan  Richards,  and  located  of 
the  Washita  River,  there  are  1216  Indiam 
composed  of  several  affiliated  bands.  No'1 
much  has  been  done  for  the  educational  ben< 
fit  of  these  Indians,  as  the  necessary  building 
could  not  be  erected.  A  saw-mill  has  noi 
been  sent  thither,  and  it  is  confidently  expe< 
ted  that  three  schools  will  be  opened  the  et 
suing  autumn.  Agent  Richards  has  had  on 
school  in  operation  a  part  of  the  year.  Th 
employees  at  that  point  have  suffei*ed  consul 
erably  this  summer  with  bilious  affections. 

"  The  Kiowas,   Comanches,  and  Apache 
numbering  about  6000,  are  under  the  cailj 
of  agent  Lawrie  Tatum.    These  are  all  roi 
ing  Indians  never  remaining  longer  than  i 
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few  weeks  in  one  place.  This  habit  almost 
totally  prevents  the  success  of  any  attempts 
at  their  education  or  civilization.  Many 
of  them  have  never  come  to  the  agency 
and  of  course  have  never  seen  their  agent. 
They  are  the  most  restless,  wild,  and  war- 
like Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  un- 
less the  Apaches  of  Arizona,  and  some  of  the 
Sioux,  may  possibly  equal  them  in  these 
points  of  character.  Those  who  come  to  the 
agency  to  draw  their  rations  are  not  long 
enough  in  the  presence  of  their  agent  and  his 
assistants  to  receive  any  good  impressions. 
They  are  not  willing  to  leave  many  of  their 
children  in  the  school,  where  they  would  be 
clothed,  fed,  sheltered,  and  educated.  This 
school,  under  the  care  of  Josiah  Butler  and 
wife,  has  had  an  average  of  17  pupils  during 
the  present  year.  15  of  these  can  read  to 
some  extent,  10  can  write  pretty  well,  and  8 
others  write  and  print  on  their  slates.  They 
can  all  add  small  numbers,  and  locate  the  cap- 
itals of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  They  are  mostly  from  the  tribes  on 
the  "Washita  river. 

"The  Indians  of  this  agency,  especially  the 
Kiowas,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  raid- 
ing into  Texas.  The  Oomanches  having  been 
driven  out  of  Texas  by  white  men,  have  al- 
ways claimed  a  right  to  commit  reprisals  upon 
the  people  of  that  State.  The  Kiowas,  how- 
jever,  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  justification, 
and-*heir  chiefs  have  become  so  bold  in  this 
business  as  openly  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
Iboast  of  their  achievements  in  murdering 
mien,  capturing  women  and  children,  and 
stealing  horses,  mules  and  cattle.  They  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  this  by  Mexican 
kraders,  who  receive  the  stolen  property  and 
supply  them  in  exchange  with  contraband 
goods,  such  as  whiskey,  firearms,  and  ammu- 
nition. Agent  Tatum  has  often  counselled 
mhe  chiefs  of  these  tribes  to  desist  from  their 
pepredations.  Superintendent  Hoag  and  the 
Wo  members  of  our  committee  who  visited 
fhem  last  fall,  labored  to  show  them  tho  evil 
(of  tbeir  coarse,  and  warned  them  that  the 
Government  would  not  always  forbear.  Early 
jin  the  present  year,  President  Grant,  through 
jthe  Interior  Department,  invited  these  chiefs 
In  common  with  others,  to  visit  him  at  Wash- 
ington, in  friendly  conference  upon  these  and 
(other  important  subjects.  They  have  treated 
fthese  overtures  with  disregard  and  even  con- 
tempt, and  instead  of  going  to  Washington  on 
kn  embassy  of  peace,  Satanta,  a  leading  Kio- 
jwa  chief;  organized  and  executed  a  murder- 
bus  raid  into  Texas,  and  upon  his  return 
boasted  of  his  exploits,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  the  same  course  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  apparent  to  agent  Tatum  that 
jfurther  forbearance  was  not  only  useless,  but 
Jwould  certainly  result  in  a  succession  of  mur- 
fclers.  He  therefore  determined  to  have  Sa- 
Itanta  and  some  other  leading  Kiowas  arrested. 
As  there  was  no  civil  authority  to  which  he 
Could  appeal,  he  requested  the  post  comman- 
per,  Colonel  Grierson,  to  effect  the  arrest. 
(General  Sherman  was  also  present  at  the  post, 
*and  seems  to  have  determined  upon  their  ar- 
•rest  simultaneously  with  the  agent,  for  he 
istates  that  he  ordered  Colonel  Grierson  to  ar- 
(rest  Satanta.  It  was  also  determined  to  send 
ithem  to  the  county  in  Texas  in  which  they 
Icommitted  the  murders,  and  deliver  them  to 
[the  civil  authorities  of  that  State  for  trial  and 
punishment.  Agent  Tatum  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  General  Sherman  in  which  he  urged  in 


addition  to  his  scruples  against  capital  pun 
ishment,  the  plea  of  inexpediency  against  the 
execution  of  the  chiefs,  should  they  be  con- 
victed, and  requested  General  Sherman's  in 
flucnce  in  favor  of  his  views.    The  latter  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Texan  au 
thorities,  and  recommended  that  the  sugges 
tions  of  the  agent  be  carried  out.    The  chiefs 
were  duly  tried,  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
We  learn,  however,  that  the  Governor  of 
Texas  has  commuted  their  punishment  to 
imprisonment  for  life.    It  is  also  asserted  that 
a  petition  largely  signed  by  the  citizens  of 
Texas  living  near  the  border,  against  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  chiefs,  was  presented  to  the 
Governor.    This  committee  brought  the  sub- 
ject recently  before  President  Grant,  and  re 
quested  such  intervention  on  his  part  as  might 
be  legal  and  proper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

I  read  abundantly  in  the  Bible,  and  would 
set  myself  tasks,  in  reading ;  enjoining  my- 
self to  read  so  many  chapters,  sometimes  a 
whole  book,  or  long  epistle  at  a  time.  And 
I  thought  that  time  well  spent,  though  I 
was  not  much  the  wiser  for  what  1  had  read ; 
reading  it  too  cursorily,  and  without  the  true 
Guide,  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  could  open 
the  understanding,  and  give  the  true  sense 
of  what  was  read.  I  prayed  often  and  drew 
out  my  prayers  to  a  great  length ;  and  ap- 
pointed unto  myself  certain  times  to  pray  at, 
and  a  certain  number  of  prayers  to  say  in 
a  day;  yet  knew  not  meanwhile,  what  true 
prayer  was.  Which  stands  not  in  words, 
though  the  words,  which  are  uttered  in  the 
movings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  very  available; 
but  in  the  breathiug  of  the  soul  to  the  Heav- 
enly Father,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  maketh  intercession,  some- 
times in  words,  and  sometimes  with  sighs  and 
groans  only,  which  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to 
hear  and  answer.  This  will-worship,  which 
all  is  that  is  performed  in  the  will  of  man 
and  not  in  the  movings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was  a  great  hurt  to  me  and  hindrance  of  my 
spiritual  growth  in  the  way  of  Truth.  But 
my  Heavenly  Father,  who  knew  the  sincerity 
of  my  soul  to  him,  and  the  hearty  desire  I 
had  to  serve  Him,  had  compassion  on  me ;  and  in 
due  time  was  graciously  pleased  to  illuminate 
my  understanding  further,  and  to  open  in  me 
an  eye  to  discern  the  false  spirit,  and  its  way 
of  working,  from  the  true;  and  to  reject  the 
former,  and  cleave  to  the  latter. —  T.  JEllwood. 


Selected. 

His  wife  died  in  1784,  almost  suddenly, 
leaving  him  seven  children,  the  youngest  ten 
weeks  old.  Nothing  could  be  more  charac- 
teristic than  his  conduct  on  this  distressing 
occasion.  Her  death  was  wholly  unlooked 
for.  "When  the  intelligence  was  brought  to 
him  he  was  stunned,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  silence,  quite  incapable  of  giving  ut- 
terance to  his  feelings.  He  then  fell  on  his 
knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  that  his 
beloved  partner  was  now  beyond  the  reach, 
or  need  of  prayer,  and  that  her  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther had  crowned  the  abundance  of  his  mer- 
cies towards  her,  by  giving  her  so  easy  a  de- 
parture. After  her  death  he  was  grave,  not 
gloomy.  A  word  of  murmuring  or  repining 
never  escaped  his  lips.  It  was  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  was  right. — Oberlin. 


THE  FRIEND. 

NINTH  MONTH  30,  1871. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  making  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  contented,  and  to  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization among  them,  and  a  difficulty  that 
heretofore  has,  in  many  sections,  been  insur- 
mountable, is  the  unauthorized  settlement  of 
large  numbers  of  whites  on  lands  nominally 
secured  to  the  Indians  by  treaties.  These 
persons  are  generally  of  low  moral  character 
and  principles,  they  are  bent  on  pursuing  their 
own  selfish  interests,  and  having  disregarded 
both  law  and  justice  in  taking  up  their  abode 
where  they  have  no  right,  they  hesitate  not 
to  use  opportunity  and  influence  to  demoralize 
and  cheat  the  natives.  The  report  of  the  asso- 
ciated committee,  now  publishing  in  our  jour- 
nal, alludes  to  the  many  evils  flowing  from 
this  disgraceful  source.  By  a  letter  received 
from  our  friend  Wm.  Nicholson,  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  government  has  determined 
to  right  the  injustice  thus  done  to  the  tribes 
with  which  it  has  treaties,  guaranteeing  to 
them  exclusive  possession  of  certain  portions 
of  territory,  by  expelling  the  intruders  there- 
from. The  letter  from  W".  N.  is  accompanied 
by  a  printed  sheet  containing  the  instructions 
forwarded  from  "Washington,  and  extracts 
from  "  The  provisions  of  treaties  and  law." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  giving  more  of  the 
sheet  than  the  following: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  (J,  Sept.  5th,  1871. 
Enoch  Hoag,  Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Sir: — Eeferring  to  your  communication  of 
the  22d  ultimo,  enclosing  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation from  Agent  Gibson,  relative  to  trespas- 
sers making  settlements  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, you  are  informed  that  the  same,  together 
with  a  communication  from  Agent  Jones, 
upon  the  subject,  were  submitted  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  report,  under 
date  of  the  31st  ultimo. 

Under  date  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary replies  to  the  same,  stating  that  an 
examination  of  the  treaty  stipulations  in 
reference  to  this  country,  satisfies  him  that 
such  settlements  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  should  be  prevented  if  possible.  He  di- 
rects me,  therefore,  to  instruct  you  to  give 
notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Department  in 
reference  to  the  intrusions  into  the  Indian 
country,  before  alluded  to,  and  warn  all  per- 
sons who  have  already  gone  into  the  country, 
that  unless  they  immediately  remove  there- 
from, the  Government  will  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  effect  such  removal. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  also  directs  me  to  in- 
struct you  to  notify  all  white  people,  in  the 
future,  to  desist  from  any  attempt  to  settle  in 
the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas  and 
west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  and  that, 
should  any  person  already  located  in  this  ter- 
ritory (contrary  to  law)  refuse  to  remove,  or, 
should  any  hereafter,  in  violation  of  such  noti- 
fications, settle  within  the  Indian  country, 
you  should  notify  this  office  of  the  fact,  in 
which  case  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  such 
persons  from  the  Indian  country. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  and  in 
order  to  execute  the  decision  of  the  Secretary, 
you  will  give  notice  to  trespassers,  by  publi- 
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cation  in  newspapers  published  in  the  vicinity, 
or  by  posting  up  printed  notices,  or  by  both. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  E.  Clum,  Acfg  Com. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  sent  the  amended  customs  treaty  to  Berlin,  where, 
it  was  hoped,  it  would  be  ratified. 

President  Thiers  will  remain  at  Versailles  until  after 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of 
French  territory  by  the  Germans,  and  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  France  and  Germany. 

The  German  representative  near  the  government  of 
France,  has  filed  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
a  protest  against  the  excesses  committed  by  the  people 
of  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  upon  German  residents  of 
that  city  and  neighborhood,  who,  it  is  alleged,  have 
been  shamefully  abused  and  maltreated. 

The  French  wheat  crop,  it  is  supposed,  will  fall  short 
of  the  average  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  bushels, 
but  the  yield  of  barley  and  minor  crops  is  abundant. 

The  trial  of  Rochefort  resulted  in  his  conviction,  and 
a  sentence  of  transportation  to  a  penal  colony  for  life. 

Favorable  news  has  been  received  from  Algeria,  in- 
dicating that  progress  is  making  towards  the  restoration 
of  French  authority  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  disarmament  of  the  National  Guard  is  progress- 
ing quietly  throughout  France.  All  the  arms  taken 
from  the  National  Guard  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
arsenal  at  Bourges. 

The  German  troops  have  left  St.  Denis  and  the  forts 
have  been  restored  to  the  French. 

President  Thiers  has  been  officially  assured  that 
nothing  was  done  in  the  Gastein  conference  hostile  to 
France. 

Odo  Russell,  the  newly  appointed  British  ambassador 
to  the  German  empire,  has  arrived  in  Berlin.  The 
German  Reichstat  will  meet  on  the  15th  of  Tenth 
month. 

General  Von  Moltke  has  been  created  Marshal  of  the 
Empire. 

The  German  army  will  be  placed  upon  a  peace  foot- 
ing immediately,  and  reduced  to  the  effective  strength 
of  400,000  men. 

The  cholera  has  increased  at  Konigsberg.  The  deaths 
during  the  week  ending  9th  mo.  17th,  were  300. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Morocco,  and  the 
Moors  are  making  vigorous  attacks  on  the  citadel  of 
Mellilla,  a  seaport  town  belonging  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish  government  has  sent  a  large  number  of  troops 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  Reinforcements  to  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  continue  to  be  sent  forward. 
On  the  21st,  1200  soldiers  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  Havana. 

The  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  troops  was  celebrated  in  that  city  on  the  20th, 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  the  evening  an  illumination 
took  place. 

The  Jesuits  and'republican  agents  have  been  expelled 
from  Rome. 

Dispatches  from  Constantinople  announce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Asiatic  cholera  at  Smyrna  and  Constanti- 
nople. 

Late  advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  state  that 
diamonds  continue  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
fields  north  of  the  Cape  colony. 

On  the  20th,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  was  assassi- 
nated in  Calcutta  by  a  native  who  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger. 

The  congress  of  the  International  Association  met  in 
London  on  the  21st,  and  adjourned  on  the  24th.  Dele- 
gates from  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Switzerland  were  in  attendance.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  immediate  movements  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Strikes  of  the  workingmen  are  reported  in  various 
parts  of  England.  The  German  workmen  recently  im- 
ported into  Newcastle,  are  returning  to  their  homes. 

While  workmen  were  re-opening  the  shaft  of  the 
Wigan  coal  mine,  another  explosion  took  place,  killing 
five  men  and  injuring  many  others.  A  large  quantity 
of  water  has  been  pumped  into  the  shafts,  and  the  flood- 
ing continues  night  and  day,  but  with  little  apparent 
effect  on  the  flames. 

The  weather  throughout  England  has  been  fair  and 
favorable  to  the  crops. 

The  postal  money-order  system,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  goes  into  operation  on  the  2d 
proximo. 

The  British  holders  of  confederate  cotton-bonds  are 
organizing  to  present  their  claims  to  the  commission  of 
arbitration  at  Washington. 


The  new  Inman  steamship,  City  of  Montreal,  has 
been  launched  at  Glasgow.  She  is  4,600  tons  measure- 
ment, and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  vessel  ever  con- 
structed on  the  Clyde.  Another  ship  is  building  for 
the  same  company,  to  be  called  the  City  of  Richmond, 
and  of  4,800  tons  measurement. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  three  per  cent. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  25th  says  :  Newcastle  is  in- 
undated with  foreign  workmen.  It  is  probable  there 
will  be  a  settlement  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
strike  in  a  few  days. 

A  dispatch  from  Calcutta  announces  the  wreck  of  a 
steamer  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  natives  lost  their  lives. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  been  heard  before  the  French 
Committee  of  Investigation  on  the  conduct  of  the  late 
war.  MacMahon  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
disastrous  results  of  his  march  from  Chalons  to  Sedan. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  act  by  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  exercised  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  his  resolution. 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  promises  the 
government  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  German 
residents  of  Lyons. 

The  French  are  now  ready  to  pay  the.  fourth  half 
milliard  (500,000,000  francs)  of  the  German  indemnity. 

London,  9th  mo.  25th. — Consols,  92g.  U.  S.  Bonds 
of  1862,  93^  ;  of  1867,  92  ;  ten-forties,  89f. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|  a  9ld. ;  Orleans,  9|  a 
9}d.  No.  2  red  western  wheat,  10s.  lOd.  a  lis.  3d.  per 
100  lbs. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. —  Late  dispatches 
from  Salt  Lake  City  state  that  there  will  be  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  Utah.  When 
the  Grand  Jury  was  empanelled  on  the  19th,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  all  polygamists  were  excused.  The  Chief 
Justice,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  informed  them  that 
they  must  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  law 
which  govern  grand  juries  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  acts  which  are  crimes  in  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Georgia,  are  equally  so  in  Utah.  Utah  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  and  the  people,  like  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  22d,  subpoenas  were  issued  to 
bring  before  the  Grand  Jury,  Brigham  with  fourteen  of 
his  wives,  and  George  Smith,  who  ranks  next  to  Brig- 
ham  Young  in  the  Mormon  Church.  These  proceed- 
ings have  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

Interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  258,  including 
48  of  consumption  and  13  old  age.  The  election  can- 
vassers have  prepared  an  extra  list  comprising  the 
names  of  parties  omitted  by  the  assessors.  They  add 
10,196  names  to  the  regular  list,  making  the  total  num- 
ber entitled  to  vote  155,153.  The  number  of  legal 
voters  show  that  the  entire  population  in  the  city  must 
be  at  least  750,000. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  merchan 
dize  is  now  conveyed  long  distances,  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  mentions  that  a  consignment  of  raw  silk  which 
came  from  Japan,  and  was  started  overland  7th  mo 
17th,  arrived  in  New  York  7th  mo.  27th,  and  in  Liver- 
pool 8th  mo.  7th,  making  the  transit  from  San  Francisco 
in  only  20  days,  and  from  Yokohama  in  46  days. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  25th  inst.  New  York. —  American  gold,  115. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  U8\;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  114f ;  ditto 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lllf.  Superfine  flour,  $5.70  a  $6.10: 
finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $9.10.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.47  a  $1.50  ;  No.  1  do.,  $1.51  ;  red  western, 
-1.52  a  $1.57 ;  amber  State,  $1.61  a  *1.62.  Oats,  49  a 
54  cts.  Yellow  corn,  74  cts. ;  western  mixed,  71  a  72 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  cotton,  19  J  a  20  cts.;  Or- 
leans, 20}  cts.  Superfine  flour,  4.75  a  $5  ;  finer  brands, 
$5.25  a  $9.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.47  a  $1.50; 
western  red,  $1.50.  Rye,  85  cts.  Yellow  corn,  75  a 
76  cts. ;  western  mixed,  73  cts.  Oats,  47  a  50  cts.  Lard, 
9-V  a  9|  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  101  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a 
$3.50.  Sales  of  about  2900  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue 
Drove-yard.  Extra  sold  at  6J  a  7J-  cts.;  fair  to  good, 
5i  a  6J-  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
About  17,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Corn  fed  hogs,  G\-  a  7\-  cts.  per  lb.  Receipts  4126  head. 
St.  Louis. — Flour,  $4.50  a  $6.65.  Red  winter  wheat, 
$1.31  a  $1.38.  Corn,  44  a  46  cts.  Oats,  34}  cts.  Lard, 
9|  cts.  Chicago.— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.17^.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  48  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30  cts.  Lard,  91  cts. 
Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $6.20  a  $6.35.  Wheat,  $1.33 
a  $1.35.    Corn,  53  cts.    Oats,  32  a  40  cts. 


Acton,  and  Samuel  P.  Carpenter,  $2  each,  vol  45;  from 
James  Thorp,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Henry  Harrison, 
111.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  James  McGirr,  Jr.,  and  John 
Naylor,  O.,  per  Stephen  Hobson,  Agent,  $2  each,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Geo.  L.  Smedley,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Geo. 
Haines,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Elish'a  Woodworth, 
Mass.,  $2,  to  No.  44,  vol.  45 ;  from  Charles  Walton, 
City,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  James  Woody,  Agent,  Ind.,  $2, 
vol.  45,  and  for  Robert  Cox,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Thomas 
H.  Whitson,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Edward  Stratton, 
Agent,  O.,  for  Elizabeth  Young,  $2,  to  No.  52,  vol.  44, 
Jesse  Edgerton  and  Merab  Hall,  $2  each,  .vol  45,  Eliza 
Stock,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol.  46,  and  Nathan  H.  Armstrong, 
* 4,  vol.  45  and  46 ;  from  William  H  Burr,  City,  $2, 
vol.  45 ;  from  Josiah  Stratton,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from 
Amos  Battey,  Agent,  Io  ,  for  James  Harkness,  Nathaniel 
McDonald,  Russell  Taber  and  Benjamin  J.  Taber,  $2 
each,  vol.  45  ;  from  John  Bell,  Agent,  Ind.,  for  Hannah  j 
H.  Dilks,  Job  Windle,  Isaac  E.  Windle,  William 
Baxter  and  Mahalah  Jay,  $2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  Nathan 
Warrington,  Agent.  Io.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Jonathan  ) 
Briggs,  John  Vail,  Sarah  Clendenon,  Geo.  W.  Mott,  j 
John  Edgerton  and  John  Hoge,  $2  each,  vol.  45,  and) 
for  John  Q.  Spencer,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  46 ;  from  Carl-; 
ton  P.  Stokes,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Mary  Ann 
Paul,  -2,  vol.  45;  from  Haydock  Garrigues,  Pa.,  $2,] 
vol.  45 ;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Alonzo 
Knowles,  John  J.  Peckham,  John  P.  Carpenter,  Chester' 
A.  Weaver,  Milton  Smith,  Joseph  Collins,  $2  each,  vol. 
45 ;  from  Anne  Warner  and  Sylvania  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2j 
each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Phebe  P.  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2,  to  No.! 
11,  vol.  46 ;  from  Joseph  Warner  Jones,  Pa.,  #2,  vol, 
45 ;  from  Nathaniel  Barton,  N.  J.,  7-2,  vol.  45  ;  from) 
Joseph  Barton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Robert  Wi 
Lewis,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  George  W.  Cooper,  Jr., 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Abner  Eldridge,  Agent,  Io.,  ^2,1 
vol.  45,  and  for  M.  A.  Fritchman,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol.) 
46 ;  from  Micajah  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  O.,  for  Elizabethj 
Fawcett,  Mark  Bonsall,  and  William  Bonsall,  $2  each, 
vol.  45 ;  from  Moses  Huntington,  N.  Y ,  $2,  vol.  45. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  noi 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  Writing  School, 
one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  some 
other  branches ;  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening 
of  next  session,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Apply  to  Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phila. 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-open 
11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desirous 
to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Friends. 
Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  office, 
116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Ninth  mo.  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Second 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  in-j 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  arc 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Sharp- 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chesj 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  William  Carpenter,  Agent,  N.  J.,  *2, 
vol.  45,  and  for  William  C.  Sheppard,  Richard  M. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  hi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  o: 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hesper,  Iowa 
on  the  24th  of  8th  mo.  1871,  Amos  Battey,  of  Hesper 
to  Mary  Carson,  late  of  Monrovia,  Ind.,  members  o 
Winneshiek  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Eighth  month 
1871,  Thomas  Williamson,  in  the  seventy-sixth  yeai 
of  his  age,  a  beloved  and  valued  member  and  overseei 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Nathai 

Warrington,  Coal  Creek,  IowaT  Samuel  Dixon,  in  th< 
82d  year  of  his  age,  a  much  esteemed  member  of  Coa. 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  After  a  protracted  illness  01 
great  physical  and  mental  suffering,  he  was  favorec 
with  a  peaceful  close. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Storm. 

CContinutid  from  page  42.) 

"The  observations,  of  the  most  reliable  and 
extended  character,  made  within  the  last  few 
pears,  go  far  to  show  that  the  storms  which 
iescend  on  low  latitudes  of  the  earth  from  high 
polar  regions  are,  as  the  storms  of  the  tropical 
regions,  likewise  of  a  rotary  or  cyclonical 
sharacter. 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  law  which  governs  these  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances may  be  found  in  the  gale  which  is 
30  celebrated  as  that  in  which,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1859,  the  noble  steamship  Royal 
Charter  went  down,  and  several  hundred  lives 
were  lost,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
on  the  coast  of  Wales.  '  The  Royal  Charter 
gale,  so  remarkable  in  its  features,  and  so 
complete  in  its  illustrations,'  as  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy  has  well  remarked,  '  we  may  say  (from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  noted  at  so  many 
parts  of  the  English  coast,  and  because  the 
storm  passed  over  the  middle  of  the  country,) 
is  one  of  the  very  best  to  examine  which  has 
occurred  for  some  length  of  time.' 

"At  the  fatal  time  the  barometer,  for  over 
at  least  a  thousand  square  miles  of  sea  and 
land,  was  generally  low,  and  had  become  so, 
gradually,  during  many  previous  days— some 
tell  us  as  much  as  a  whole  week.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  ali  was  quiet  in  the  atmos- 
phere; the  sky  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was 
serene.  On  the  21st  of  September  a  vessel 
passed  the  Scilly  Islands  and  encountered  no 
gale,  and  on  the  23d  securely  left  the  Channel 
soundings.  On  the  24th  a  vessel  bound  for 
Africa  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  met  no  storm. 
The  Channel  squadron  noticed  the  low  ba- 
rometer of  28.50  inches.  In  London  rain  was 
incessant  and  heavy,  and  the  wind  was  from 
the  south,  while  at  Liverpool  the  winds  were 
cold  and  northerly.  On  the  dark  and  rainy 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Royal  Charter  was  making  way  around  An- 
glesea,  close  in  shore,  to  her  sadly  chosen 
anchorage  on  the  north  side  of  that  island, 
just  in  the  place  where  she  would  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  next  day's  tempest.  The  tempest 
broke  upon  her  the  next  morning  near  seven 
o'clock,  and  in  one  short  hour  'that  doubly 
powered,  ship  of  iron,'-which  had  circumnavi- 


gated the  globe,  was  destroyed,  with  nearly 
all  on  board.  Another  vessel,  and  a  wooden 
sailing  ship,  not  a  steamer,  the  dimming,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  encountered  the  same 
gale  but  a  few  miles  off,  and  by  a  few  hours' 
sailing  on  the  starboard  tack  (standing  to  the 
westward)  ran  out  of  the  cyclone,  and  not  one 
was  wrecked,  nor  even  materially  injured. 
Had  the  Royal  Charter,  with  her  powerful 
engines  and  the  use  of  her  sails,  followed  their 
example  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  all  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  right  with  her.  The  gale 
did  not  reach  Liverpool  until  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  wreck  of  the  noble  vessel. 
Liverpool  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
Anglesea. 

"  The  peculiarity  of  this  gale  which  swept 
over  the  deck  of  the  Charter  was  its  intense 
coldness,  being  apolar  current.  Examining  the 
diagram  of '  the  Royal  Charter  storm,'  we  see 
the  tropical  current  advancing  around  the 
south  and  east  of  England  with  great  force,  to 
be,  with  greater  force,  speedily  driven  back 
by  the  polar  current. 

"A  letter  from  Dublin  said,  'In  England 
you  have  had  a  tremendous  gale  (October 
25-26).  Here  it  was  not  felt.'  A  dead  calm 
and  a  sharp  frost  of  unusual  severity  prevailed 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  A  vessel  return- 
ing from  Iceland  had  heavy  gales  from  the 
east-northeast  between  October  23  and  28. 

'""While  at  Anglesea,'  says  Fitzroy,  'the 
storm  came  from  east-northeast,  in  the  Irish 
Channel  it  was  northerly;  and  on  the  east  of 
Ireland  it  was  from  the  northwest;  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  it  was  from  the  southwest; 
and  on  the  east  coast  it  was  easterly — all  at 
the  same  minute.  Thus,'  he  adds,  '  there  was 
an  apparent  circulation  of  cyclonic  commotion 
passing  northward  from  the  25th  to  the  27th, 
being  two  complete  days  from  its  appearance 
in  the  Channel,  while  outside  of  this  circuit 
the  wind  became  less  and  less  violent ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that,  even  so  near  as  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  there  was  fine  weather, 
with  light  breezes,  while  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel it  blew  a  northerly  and  westerly  gale.  At 
G-alway  and  at  Limerick,  on  that  occasion, 
there  were  moderate  breezes  only,  while  over 
England  the  wind  was  passing  in  a  tempest, 
blowing  from  all  points  of  the  compass  in  ir- 
regular succession,  around  a  central,  variable 
area. 

"  The  phenomena  of  the  Royal  Charter  gale 
have  been  given  not  as  being  peculiar  or  an- 
omalous in  the  annals  of  cyclonology,  but  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  recorded, 
and  because  they  furnish  the  reader  with  the 
type  to  which  most  American  storms,  and,  in- 
deed, all  storms,  more  or  less  strictly  conform, 
as  geographical  or  orographical  circumstances 
permit  or  prevent. 

"  Storms  similar  in  their  conditions  to  that 
of  the  Royal  Charter  not  infrequently  occur 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  winter 
when  the  conflict  of  the  two  currents,  the 
polar  and  the  equatorial,  in  high  latitudes,  is 


marked  by  sudden  transitions  in  January  from 
mild,  moist,  and  balmy  weather  to  a  sudden 
and  fearful  cold,  below  zero.  The  furious 
battle  of  the  elements  rages,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  famous  Homeric  description  of  Hector's 
attack  on  the  Grecian  walls : 

'  As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful  loads 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight,  nor  this  nor  that  descends.' 

It  may  suffice  to  give  one  instance  of  this  in 
the  great  northwestern  snow-storm  of  January 
last.  Speaking  of  this  storm,  the  Chicago 
Times  of  the  16th  of  January  said  : 

'"The  tremendous  storm  which  has  just 
passed  is  without  a  peer  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant. 

"  '  The  great  snow-storm  which  visited  Chi- 
cago on  Friday  (the  13th)  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  10th  ultimo  at  Eeno,  among 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  it  commenced, 
its  initiatory  rage  with  such  violence  and  with 
such  a  blinding  fall  of  snow  that  the  work- 
men repairing  the  Union  Pacific  track  could 
not  see  ten  feet  before  them.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Cheyenne  on  the  11th,  and  since 
then  has  been  steadily  advancing  across  the 
country.  It  has  been  one  of  those  peculiar 
northwest  storms  whose  coming  was  not  in- 
dicated by  the  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barome- 
ter rose,  while  the  thermometer  fell.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  storm  is  indicated  in  the 
falling  of  the  thermometer  so  suddenly  after  such 
mild  weather. 

" '  The  earliest  direct  news  of  the  storm 
was  received  from  Cheyenne,  the  most  west- 
ward meteorological  station,  it  having  com- 
menced to  snow  there  about  4 p.  M.  on  January 
11.  Eeports  were  also  received  from  Omaha, 
Duluth,  and  St.  Paul  on  the  same  day,  show- 
ing that  the  storm  had  also  commenced  in 
those  cities.  The  storm  continued,  with  no 
cessation  of  violence,  till  about  midnight  of 
the  12th,  when  the  weather  telegrams  failed 
to  give  any  further  knowledge  of  it.  It  had 
suddenly  disappeared;  but  only  to  strike 
Chicago  with  a  premonitory  drizzle  of  rain 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  same  symp- 
toms showing  themselves  in  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee. 

'"The  amount  of  snow  that  has  fallen  dur- 
ing the  present  storm  is  almost  unparalleled; 
but,  great  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  no  gauge  for 
the  quantity  of  moisture  that  has  reached  the 
earth,  as  the  amount  of  rain  and  sleet  held  in 
the  snow  makes  it  almost  as  heavy  as  salt. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  storm  has 
been  its  extreme  duration,  as  compared  with 
its  violence.  As  bitter  as  the  driving  wind 
has  been,  the  storm  took  thirty-nine  hours  to 
reach  Chicago  from  Omaha,  a  progress  which 
would  give  the  very  slow  momentum  of  about 
ten  miles  an  hour.' 

"  The  Chicago  storm  was  from  the  great 
polar  current,  and,  as  is  the  wont  of  westerly 
storms  (from  the  orographic  peculiarity  of  the 
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country),  made  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  along 
the  lakes  and  through  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

'"With  daily  telegrams  from  the  Azores 
and  Iceland,'  Buchan  says,  '  two  and  often 
three  days'  intimation  of  almost  every  storm 
that  visits  Great  Britain  could  be  had.'  The 
Iceland  telegram  would  give  tidings  from  the 
polar  air  current,  and  that  from  the  Azores 
would  advertise  the  movement  of  the  tropical 
current. 

"It  is  highly  important  that  the  TJnited 
States  should  have  telegrams  from  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan,  or 
some  point  in  British  America  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  import- 
ance of  reports  from  the  southwest  also  was 
fearfully  demonstrated  in  March,  during  the 
already  mentioned  interruption  of  the  Signal 
Service,  when  the  tornado  in  St.  Louis  de- 
stroyed many  lives,  and  $1,000,000  worth  of 
property. 

"  It  is  due  to  the  cyclone  theory,  or  '  law  of 
storms,'  here  and  heretofore  advanced  by  the 
writer,  to  say  that  many  of  the  storms  which 
seem  to  be  deviations  from  Xhe  cyclonic  law 
are  modified  by  interfering  cyclones.  This 
view  was  formally  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Lon- 
don Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Ber- 
wickshire, England,  as  quoted  by  Fitzroy  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Report  for  1862  (page  33), 
has  some  striking  observations,  founded  on 
his  own  invaluable  labors :  1  The  storms  which 
pass  over  the  British  Isles  are  found  generally 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cyclonic 
theory.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  ac- 
cordance is  not  so  obvious,  and  the  phenomena 
becomes  highly  complicated.  This  is  a  result 
which  often  happens  when  two  or  more  cy- 
clones interfere — an  event  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. When  interferences  of  this  descrip- 
tion take  place  we  have  squalls,  calms  (often 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains),  thunder-storms, 
great  variations  in  the  dh'ection  and  force  of 
the  wind,  and  much  irregularity  in  the  baro- 
metric oscillations.  These  complex  results 
are,  however,  completely  explicable  by  the 
cyclonic  theory,  as  I  have  tested  in  several 
instances.  A  very  beautiful  and  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  compound  cyclonic  disturbance  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  place  was  investigated 
by  me  in  September,  1840,  and  found  to  be 
due  to  the  interference  of  three  storms.'  Mr. 
Stevenson  gives  a  number  of  instances  of  in- 
terfering cyclones  which  confirm  this  view. 
The  points  of  interference,  where  two  cyclones 
strike  and  revolve  against  each  other,  are 
best  marked  by  a  peculiarly  and  treacherously 
fine  rain. 

"  It  may  not  inappropriately  be  added  here 
that  the  cyclone  theory,  so  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Dove  to  apply  to 
the  typhoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China 
Seas.  And  Mr.  Thorn  has  long  since  shown 
that  the  theory  holds  good  for  the  storms  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  south  of  the  equator." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

One  secret  prayer,  or  deep  sigh  from  the 
wrestling  soul,  produced  by  the  eternal  Spirit, 
is  of  more  real  service  to  it,  issues  from  it 
with  more  fervor,  prevails  more  effectually 
with  the  Father,  and  procures  it  more  refresh- 
ment, than  ten  thousand  vain  repetitions  ■ 
because  the  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  the  great 


Intercessor  being  in  these  prayers  and  sighs, 
they  cannot  but  find  acceptance. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

His  mind  had  for  several  years  been  im- 
pressed with  an  apprehension  that  he  should 
be  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in 
the  prospect  of  it,  he  was  preserved  in  a  wait- 
ing, dependent  state ;  and  fervent  was  his 
concern  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  serVe  the 
Lord  in  the  way  of  His  holy  requirings.  At 
the  interment  of  his  beloved  wife,  in  the  Sixth 
month,  1823,  he  was  engaged  in  vocal  suppli- 
cation ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
spoke  as  a  minister.  In  allusion  to  this  so- 
lemn and  important  work,  after  describing 
the  fear  and  caution  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered upon  it,  he  says,  "  The  weight  and 
sweetness  that  dwelt  on  my  mind  after  this 
surrender,  cannot  be  set  forth.  Oh !  how  it 
rested  on  my  spirit  all  the  day  in  an  unutter- 
able manner  !  and  yet  such  freedom  of  spirit, 
— so  that  nothing  seemed  a  trial,  or  that  to 
which  I  was  unequal.  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
get how  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  my  mind 
[  felt.  Oh!  it  was  a  heavenly  feeling,  and 
nothing  short  of  Him  that  is  in  Heaven  could 
give  it." 

He  was  acknowledged  a  minister  by  his 
Friends  in  Cornwall  in  1825,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  married  to  Mary  Moates,  and 
removed  to  Alton.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  that  place,  he  settled  at  Croydon  ; 
and  in  1835  he  removed  to  Stoke  Newington, 
within  the  compass  of  this  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  course  of  the  before-mentioned 
period,  he  paid  several  religious  visits,  with 
the  unity  of  his  Friends ;  and  in  one  of  these 
journeys  he  travelled  into  Scotland  as  far  as 
Aberdeen. 

He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  tender 
constitution,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  had  suffered  much  from  a  disease  in  his 
knee,  which  rendered  walking  or  other  active 
exertion  difficult  to  him.  He  was,  however, 
very  exemplary  in  his  efforts  to  attend  our 
religious  meetings ;  in  which  the  exercise  of 
his  dedicated  spirit  was  strengthening  to  ma- 
ny. His  engagements  in  the  line  of  the  min- 
istry amongst  us  were  not  frequent ;  but  he 
was  at  times  led  to  address  his  Friends  in  a 
weighty  and  feeling  manner  :  endeavoring  to 
turn  their  attention  from  a  dependence  on 
man,  and  from  all  that  is  superficial  in  reli- 
gion, to  a  single  reliance  on  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  "the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  and  not  man." 

Our  dear  Friend  was  remarkable  for  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  of  heart ;  and  in  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  life  his  conduct  was  strikingly 
circumspect,  and  his  conversation,  whilst  in- 
nocently cheerful,  was  instructive,  being  sea- 
soned with  grace. 

Notwithstanding  he  was,  in  the  ordering  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  much  confined  at  home 
from  bodily  infirmity,  yet  his  concern  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Society  remained  unabated; 
and  his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  endea- 
voring to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
members.  With  this  object  his  time  was 
much  occupied  in  editing  a  series  of  publica- 
tions, selected  from  the  writings  of  our  ho- 
nored predecessors  in  religious  profession. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1836,  he  paid  an 


acceptable  visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to 
the  families  of  Friends  at  Brighton  ;  and  in 
the  Eleventh  mo.  1837,  he  felt  attracted  by 
the  same  precious  influence,  to  a  similar  en- 
gagement in  his  own  particular  meeting  of 
Stoke  Newington.  After  going  through  near- 
ly half  the  families,  wherein  his  service  was 
much  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends,  finding  his 
constitution  increasingly  enfeebled,  he  return- 
ed to  the  Monthly  Meeting  its  minute  granted 
him  for  that  purpose,  accompanying  it  with  a 
letter,  replete  with  the  expression  of  religious 
concern,  from  which  the  following  is  extract- 
ed. "  On  proceeding  in  the  weighty  engage- 
ment before  me,  I  may  acknowledge  that  al- 
though no  wonderful  outpouring  of  Divine 
power  was  my  portion,  I  was  mercifully  fa- 
vored, during  the  few  days  that  I  entered 
upon  the  work,  with  such  a  sense  that  the 
Lord  preserveth  the  simple  and  the  upright, 
that  it  was  as  my  meat  and  drink  to  be  thus 
among  my  friends;  hard  things  were  made 
very  easy,  and  bitter  things  full  of  sweetness; 
a  gently  flowing  stream  of  heavenly  goodness 
being  extended  in  every  hour  of  need,  though 
in  a  way  humiliating  to  the  creature,  and  so 
as  nothing  of  the  flesh  could  glory." 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  went 
to  Brighton;  but  there  his  indisposition  in- 
creased, and  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
he  was,  by  medical  advice,  removed  to  Turn- 
bridge  Wells ;  after  which  he  survived  but  a 
few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  about  to 
retire  to  rest,  on  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on  the  couch,  and  on  the  arm  of  his: 
beloved  wife,  he  supplicated  thus:  "  Oh  gra- 
cious Father!  if  it  please  Thee,  spare  us  to 
each  other  a  little  longer,  and  make  us  more 
entirely  devoted  to  Thee,  and  thy  precious 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth  ;  nevertheless  not 
our  will,  O  Lord!  but  thine  be  done." 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  his  decease,  he  uttered  many 
weighty  expressions;  amongst  which  wer|> 
the  following :  "  The  Truth  shall  prevail. — 
Truth  shall  reign  over  all. — None  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  confounded ;  but  they 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  bS 
moved.  You  all  know  my  desire  to  be  pre- 
served near  the  Lord  ;  to  be  strengthened  and 
upheld  by  the  Lord;  to  be  found  in  Him  ; — 
this  is  the  way  of  peace.  I  trust  we  shall  be 
strengthened  and  animated  to  go  through  our 
day's  work ;  then  we  shall  find  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lord, — Let  us  look  to  the  Lord 
for  strength,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  his  voice  was 
lifted  up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many 
hours  together,  like  a  song  of  praise ;  during 
which,  these  words  were  clearly  distinguished, 
"  Oh  Lord  ! — dear  Lord ! — come.  I  bless  thei 
Lord. — I  am  the  Lord's  for  ever. — Cleave  to 
Him,  O!  cleave  to  Him, — love  Him  with  all\ 
your  heart.'"  The  name  of  Jesus  was  often 
to  be  heard,  and  the  word  Hallelujah  was  fre- 
quently repeated. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  1838,  be  peacefully  passed 
away,  aged  forty-one  years,  a  minister  about 
fifteen  years;  and  is,  we  reverently  trust, 
united  to  the  redeemed  before  the  throne,  who 
sing  the  new  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  riches,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blessing." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  The  "British  Friend." 

Thomas  Drewry's  Protest. 
We  may  inform  our  readers  that  this  docu- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  appears  in  our  adver- 
ising  columns,  was  sent  to  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not 
ead  therein  ;  it  was  also  forwarded  about  the 
lame  time,  to  the  "  Charity  Commissioners," 
London,  and  its  receipt  duly  acknowledged 
)y  that  body. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : — 

1.  Thomas  Drewry,  of  Fleetwood,  in  the 
bounty  of  Lancaster,  Grocer,  do  solemnly, 
incerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,  That 

am  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
friends,  commonly  called  Quakers;  that  I 
•elong  to  Preston  Monthly  Meeting,  which  is 
i  constituent  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
)f  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  within  the 
>ounds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  ; 
hat  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
eges  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
vhich  rights  and  privileges  have  not  to  this 
lay  been  called  in  question  by  any  of  the  con- 
itituted  meetings  of  said  Society. 

2.  I  declare  that  the  adoption  of,  or  acqui- 
scence  in  new  principles  and  new  usages,  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  or- 
ginally  established  in  the  Society,  is  a  depar- 
ure  from  the  original  compact,  and  a  lower- 
ng  of  the  ancient  standard  of  faith,  and  that 
he  meeting  so  departing  becomes  an  alien 
>ody,  and  is  thereby  divested  of  all  rightful 
laim  to  be  regarded  as  a  meeting  in  com- 
nunion  with  the  true  Society  of  Friends. 

3.  I  assert  that  great  and  fundamental 
hanges  have  taken  place  within  what  is 
ailed  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  recent  years, 
n  reference  to  Faith  and  Doctrine. 

4.  I  declare  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
jondon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  said  Society, 
las  officially  embraced  new  Doctrines,  and  to 
i  great  extent  discarded  those  views  of  primi- 
ive  Christianity,  which,  through  the  order- 
ng  of  Infinite  Goodness,  were  revived,  pro- 
claimed, published  to  the  world,  lived  up  to, 
md  suffered  for,  by  Friends  at  the  beginning. 

5.  I  affirm  that  evidences  of  this  defection 
mound  and  are  almost  everywhere  apparent. 

6.  I  assert,  and  am  able  and  willing  to 
'flfcffer  clear  and  ample  proof,  that  the  changes 

n  Doctrine  referred  to,  have  been  pointed  out 
*  )y  well-concerned  Friends  again  and  again ; 
^  md  I  also  assert  that  for  upwards  of  thirty 
rears  at  least,  true  Friends  have  been  exer- 
:ised  in  their  minds  and  distressed  thereby, 
hat  these  have  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
m  JlDOrtunities  which  the  various  Meetings  for 
»«!  Discipline  afforded,  to  speak  of  the  hurtful 
•|-.erideriey  of  the  changes  in  question,  but  that 
iel|  jntreaty,  expostulation,  remonstrance,  and 
"learning,  have  been  alike  disregarded. 
et|l  7.  I  affirm  that  nothing-  convincing  to  the 
"'Ipue  Friend  has  been  put  forth  in  defence  of 
fe||hese  innovations  in  Doctrine,  nor  has  it  been 
Mfthown  by  official  documents,  or  otherwise 
[proved,  wherein  the  Early  Friends  were  mis- 
'llaken  in  their  views  or  apprehensions  of  the 
slrruth. 

'"'J!  8.  I  assert  that  it  is  not  in  the  power,  or 
within  the  competency,  or  constitutional  func- 
"Ipons,  of  any  of  the  Meetings  for  Church  Affairs 
w  pf  the  Society  of  Friends,  called  and  known 
«*Dy  the  name  of  Meetings  for  Discipline,  to 
itiiilter,  abrogate,  or  abolish  the  Eeligious  Prin- 
\ _ piples  or  Doctrines  of  Truth,  which  were  held, 
jet  forth,  maintained,  and  promulgated  by  the 


founders  of  this  people;  or  to  rescind,  aban- 
don, or  annul  the  Religious  Testimonies,  Prac- 
tices, and  Usages,  which  it  was  the  care  and 
concern  of  our  predecessors  in  the  Truth,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  maintain. 

9.  I  affirm  that  not  even  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  highest  court  as  regards  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice amongst  Friends,  can  change  the  funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  Society,  or  the  Tes- 
timonies which  have  ever  uniformly  flowed 
from  them,  and  which  have  been  left  to  us  in 
trust  for  succeeding  generations. 

10.  I  maintain  that  the  abandonment  of 
said  Principles  is  an  act  of  separation. 

11.  I  affirm,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine of  our  ancient  Friends,  that  all  who 
desert  the  Religious  Principles,  which  first 
drew  together  and  distinguished  the  Society, 
be  they  few  or  many,  are  truly  Separatists, 
and  that  those  who  adhere  to  the  original 
faith,  have  the  power  to  say  to  the  dissen- 
tients, You  have  changed  your  views,  we  can 
no  longer  acknowledge  you  to  be  in  fellow- 
ship with  us. 

12.  I  declare  that  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
as  it  is  termed,  has  separated  itself  from  the 
sound  part  of  the  Society ;  and  I  affirm  that 
the  taint  of  separation  necessarily  reaches 
and  attaches  to  all  meetings,  of  whatever  kind, 
that  remain  subordinate  thereto,  whether 
they  be  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or  Preparative, 
together  with  the  subsidiary  meetings  there- 
unto belonging. 

13.  Seeing  that  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
so  called,  has  sanctioned  and  introduced  into 
its  midst,  changes  and  innovations  in  Doctrine 
of  a  very  important  character, — seeing  that 
it  has  done  that  which  it  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  do, — seeing  that  it  has  broken 
the  compact  which  bound  the  Society  into 
one  body,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  Principles  and  Testimonies  of  Truth, — I 
maintain  that  it  has  become  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  a  body  of  Separatists,  and  consequently 
has  no  lawful  right,  title,  or  authority  to  as 
sume  the  name  or  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

14.  I,  therefore,  under  a  sense  of  appre 
hended  duty,  Protest  against  the  claim  or  pre- 
scriptive right,  set  up  by  this  Meeting  of  Sepa- 
ratists, either  by  itself,  or  by  any  of  its  subor 
dinate  Meetings,  to  have,  hold,  retain  posses 
sion  of,  deal  with,  or  administer  trust  property, 
which  belongs  not  to  it,  but  belongs  to  those 
who  adhei'e  to  the  original  faith  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  for  whose  sole  use  and  benefit  the 
several  trusts  were  created,  by  their  predeces- 
sors in  religious  profession. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Drewry. 

Declared  and  affirmed  at  Fleetwood,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  this  twentieth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
one,  before  me,       (Signed)         J.  Kemp, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  acting  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Lancaster. 


tain  of  light  and  life.  I  do  feelingly  sympa* 
thize  with  thee  through  and  in  all  thy  suffer- 
ings and  deep  baptisms.  They  are  the  lot  of 
the  righteous :  but  through  faithfulness  and 
obedience  we  can  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our 
salvation,  and  sing  praises  to  his  glorious 
name.  He  has  ever  been  our  help,  and  I 
trust  will  be  so,  even  unto  the  end. 

"  I  may  inform  thee  that  we  had  a  pleasant 
journey  home  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  there 
being  twenty  of  us  in  company.  We  reached 
Lynchburg  on  Seventh-day  morning,  took 
breakfast  there,  and  soon  got  home,  where 
we  found  all  well.  I  received  soon  after  a 
letter  from  Philadelphia,  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  my  father.  It  was  a  cause  of  sorrow : 
yet  I  had  to  rejoice  in  finding  that  he  said  his 
work  was  done,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
go.  Oh,  that  it  were  the  happy  lot  of  all  to 
live  so,  that  they  might  lay  down  their  heads 
in  peace  at  last. 

"I  feel  deeply  concerned  for  Friends  in 
these  parts,  for  the  pure  principle  of  light  and 
life  is  oppressed  in  many  of  them.  Yet  I  have 
to  rejoice  in  believing,  there  are  some  who 
are  deeply  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Truth  ;  who  desire  that  Zion  might  arise  and 
shake  herself  from  her  many  pollutions,  gath- 
ered from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

"I  shall  much  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  being 
agreeably  settled,  where  you  may  enjoy  sweet 
harmony  and  concord  together,  and  in  your 
friends.  For  my  part,  I  seem  much  stripped. 
At  times  as  if  I  was  almost  forsaken — poor 
and  needy.  These  are  humbling  seasons,  and 
so  ordered  in  Divine  wisdom  for  the  trial  of 
faith  and  patience.  Oh,  that  I  may  ever  be 
watchful,  and  keep  a  single  eye  to  Him  who 
has  ever  been  my  helper  and  strength  through 
all  trials,  and  in  every  needful  time.  A  say- 
ing of  our  dear  Lord  has  often  occurred  to  my 
remembrance:  'In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  in  me  peace.'  This  is  great 
encouragement  indeed  for  us  to  look  unto 
Him  from  whom  all  peace  floweth. 

"  It  was  truly  satisfactory  to  hear  such  a 
particular  account  of  thy  journey,  as  also  to 
hear  of  some  of  my  beloved  friends  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of 
thy  frequent  indisposition,  though  I  had  to 
rejoice  that  thou  wast  so  supported,  and  en- 
abled under  thy  bodily  infirmities  to  pursue 
thy  journey. 

"  Friends  are  moving  very  much  from  these 
parts.  Among  the  rest,  dear  D.  M.  and  her 
family.  Seneca  Meeting,  it  is  likely,  will  be 
broken  up,  as  I  expect  Ivy  Creek  will  also. 
I  rather  suppose  our  Quarterly  Meeting  must 
fall  before  long.  If  it  should,  I  believe  more 
of  us  will  be  anxious  to  move. 

"  I  conclude  in  gospel  love,  thy  real  friend, 
Rebecca  Preston." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratciiff. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

About  the  close  of  1810,  Rebecca  Preston 
writes  to  Mildred  Ratciiff  the  following  letter 
of  christian  love  and  sympathy  : — 

"Beloved  Friend, — I  received  a  letter  from 
thee,  dated  5th  of  the  Ninth  month  last.  It 
was  truly  satisfactory  to  hear  from  thee;  with 
whom  my  spirit  has  often  deeply  travailed 
since  we  parted  in  the  fresh  flowings  of  love, 
which  I  trust  proceeded  from  the  pure  Foun-!  through  which 


David  Vestal,  who  was  in  Ohio  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  in  1811,  addressed  a  letter  to  Har- 
rison and  Mildred  Ratciiff  before  returning 
home.  It  was  dated  "9th  mo.  16th,  1811." 
He  says  in  it :  "  Dear  Mildred,  thou  hast  been 
very  near  to  me,  and  still  remains  so  to  be. 
I  conclude  with  a  salutation  of  unfeigned  love 
to  you,  and  with  a  desire  that  all  your  move- 
ments may  be  in  right  counsel — and  mine 
also." 

Her  memorandums  are  resumed  9th  mo. 
26th,  1811.    She  says  :  "From  an  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to 
set  down  a  little  of  the  exercise  of  mind 
I  have  lately  passed,  and 
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which  seems  awfully  and  weightily  to  impress 
my  spirit.  I  believe  it  is  required  of  me  by 
my  Divine  Master,  to  pay  a  visit  in  gospel 
love  to  Friends  and  others  in  Philadelphia, 
and  many  other  places  through  the  Eastern 
States.  When  I  take  into  view  the  situation 
of  things  every  way,  I  have  no  words  to  con- 
vey my  feelings.  Yet  I  have  been  enabled  in 
a  good  degree  of  resignation  to  say,  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine,  O  Father,  be  done!  Thou 
knowest  my  situation.  I  need  not  make  it 
known  unto  thee.  I  am  glad  and  thankful 
that  through  Thy  aid  I  am  able  to  say,  Lord 
thou  knowest  all  things  !  Thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee,  and  desire  to  serve  thee  in  the 
line  of  thy  appointments,  while  I  live.  All  I 
ask,  all  I  crave  is,  that  thou  mayst  be  my  all 
in  all,  every  day  and  in  every  place  :  then  it 
matters  nothing  for  aught  beside." 

Although  Mildred  Eatcliff  was  brought  into 
a  state  of  submission  of  her  own  will  in  this 
concern,  it  appears  that  when  opened  to  her 
Monthly  Meeting  at  that  time,  some  difficul- 
ties were  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  accom- 
plishing it. 

In  a  letter  to  her  beloved  friend  Eebecca 
Preston,  she  mentioned  the  prospect  which 
weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  received  a  reply, 
dated  "  11th  mo.  11th,  1811,"  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 

"  My  mind  is  often  turned  towards  thee  in 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  nearly  sympa- 
thize with  thee  in  the  many  deep  trials  and 
baptisms  thou  hast  to  pass  through.  Mayst 
thou  not  be  discouraged.  He  who  is  the  God 
of  thy  life,  thy  dear  Redeemer,  will  surely  be 
near  thee,  and  if  thou  art  faithful,  will  pre- 
serve thee  through  every  trying  dispensation. 

"  Dear  friend,  the  weighty  prospect  before 
thee  is  indeed  awful.  Mayst  thou  deeply 
weigh  the  matter,  and  then  when  the  com- 
mand is,  '  Go  forth  in  my  name,  and  do  my 
work,'  the  promise  also  will  be  fulfilled  to 
thee,  'I  will  be  with  thee,  and  enable  thee  to 
perform  it.'  Then,  too,  I  believe  thou  wilt 
have  the  concurrence  and  near  sympathy  of 
thy  brethren  and  sisters  of  that  Quarter.  The 
prayer  of  my  heart  is  for  thy  preservation. 

Rebecca  Preston." 

In  a  memorandum  M.  Eatcliff  writes :  "  My 
mind  is  once  more  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged to  trust  in  God!  Yea,  in  that  God  who 
has,  through  every  age  of  the  world,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  and 
the  upholder  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  Under  a  fresh  sense  this  morning  that 
He  is  good,  I  venture  to  pen  down  what  opens 
in  my  mind.  Were  it  not  for  mercy,  Divine 
mercy,  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  the  help  handed 
to  me  from  instruments  in  various  quarters, 
I  must  long  ago  have  fainted  by  the  way, 
under  the  heavy  load  of  affliction  which  has 
attended  me  on  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  Mag- 
nified be  the  Name  of  my  God  forever,  I  am 
yet  able  at  times  to  say,  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  liveth,  I 
shall  live  also;'  for  He  will  keep  me  through 
the  mighty  arm  of  His  power." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Ah !  creeds  and  forms,  and  a  literal  faith,  will 
do  nothing  for  us  ;  we  must  give  up  our  own 
wills  entirely,  and  become  like  little  children; 
it  is  the  only  way  we  can  enter  the  kingdom. 
I  have  known  no  other  religion  all  my  life, 
than  the  will  of  God,  and  now  whether  I  live 
or  die,  I  shall  be  with  my  dear  Saviour. — S. 

l.  a. 


Selected, 

TEUST. 
I  know  not  if  dark  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot ; 
If  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  best  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  drag  for  years 

Toil's  heavy  chain, 
Or  day  and  night  my  meat  be  tears 

On  beds  of  pain. 

Dear  faces  may  surround  my  hearth 

With  smiles  and  glee, 
Or  I  may  dwell  alone,  and  mirth 

Be  strange  to  me. 

My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 

By  breath  divine, 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

One  who  has  known  in  storms  to  sail 

I  have  on  board  ; 
Above  the  raging  of  the  gale, 

I  hear  my  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite, 

I  shall  not  fall ; 
If  sharp,  'tis  short;  if  long,  'tis  light — 

He  tempers  all. 

Safe  to  the  land — safe  to  the  land — 

The  end  is  this : 
And  then  with  Him  go  hand  in  hand 

Far  into  bliss. 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 


Selected. 

BRING  OUR  SHEAVES  WITH  US. 
The  time  for  toil  has  past,  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves  ; 
Worn  out  with  labor  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint  the  reapers  hasten  home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers,  Thy  feet  I  gain, 

Lord  of  the  Harvest !  and  my  spirit  grieves 

That  I  am  burdened  not  so  much  with  grain 

As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain ; 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves  ! 

Few,  liglit  and  worthless,  yet  their  trifling  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves  ; 
For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate, 
And  stayed  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late ; 
Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat ; 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered  leaves; 
Wherefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  Thy  feet 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 

"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves  !" 

I  know  these  blossoms,  clustering  heavily 
With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves, 

Can  claim  no  value  or  utility ; 

Therefore  shall  fragrancy  and  beauty  be 
The  glory  of  my  sheaves. 

So  do  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew  ; 

For  well  I  know  Thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do ; 
And,  though  the  full  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

"  We  have  heard  of  no  depredations  by  the 
Kiowas  since  the  arrest  of  their  chiefs,  and 
we  hope  they  will  take  warning  by  what  has 
occurred.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  justify  the  Kiowas,  and 
will  hardly  be  persuaded  by  them  to  join  in 
measui-es  of  retaliation. 

"In  judging  the  action  of  agent  Tatum, 
Friends  must  remember  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  a  position  by  the  Society  itself,  in 
which  he  must  have  acted  as  he  did,  or  have 
stood  justly  charged  with  upholding  acts  of 


murder  and  rapine,  and  with  protecting  those 
who  boasted  of  their  guilt.  The  latter  charge, 
justly  founded,  would  not  only  have  been  la- 
mentable, but  also  far  more  damaging  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  than  are  the 
present  futile  attempts  of  those  who  oppose 
our  work  and  attempt  to  prove  it  a  failure 
by  citing  the  above  case  of  arrest.  We  deny 
totally  that  this  is  any  evidence  whatever  of 
the  failure  of  the  peace  policy.  From  the 
nature  of  men,  even  in  civilized  communities, 
there  is  frequent  necessity  for  legal  restraint 
and  punishment ;  and  it  cannot  be  wonderful 
that  some  Indians  should  so  persistently  vio- 
late law  as  to  render  necessary  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions.  Most  surely  Friends 
have  never  claimed  that  if  they  were  permit- 
ted to  fill  all  the  offices  in  the  land,  no  occa- 
sions would  arise  for  arresting  and  punishing 
criminals.  It  is  true,  that  Lawrie  Tatum 
called  upon  the  military  to  make  the  arrest; 
but  there  was  no  other  authority  in  existence 
in  that  section.  In  short,  we  feel  that  under 
all  the  exceedingly  trying  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances which  have  surrounded  our  agent 
during  his  period  of  care  over  these  Indians, 
not  one  of  us  can  feel  confident  that  we  would 
have  done  better  than  he. 

"In  the  above  enumeration  in  the  several 
Agencies,  various  small  and  scattered  bands 
have  not  been  estimated.  Recently  also  there 
is  a  large  accession  of  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  to  the  tribes  under  agent  Dar- 
lington. We  think  a  complete  census  of  the 
Central  Superintendency  would  exhibit  not 
less  than  20,000  Indians. 

"  The  Indians  of  our  country  may  be  classi- 
fied into  Semi-civilized,  and  Blanket  tribes. 
In  the  former  class  there  are  some  individu- 
als much  in  advance  of  others,  educated,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty.  As  a  class  they  are  loca- 
ted, and  live  mainly  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Many  of  them  profess  Christianity,  but 
the  greater  portion  are  heathen,  pay  com- 
paratively little  regard  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and  indulge  in  their 
dances  and  accompanying  revelry  and  dissi- 
pation. Their  numbers  usually  diminishrath- 
er  than  increase,  for  a  state  of  semi-barbarism 
is  less  favorable  to  health  and  longevity  than 
either  civilization  or  the  savage  state.  The 
savage  is  accustomed  to  constant  exposure 
from  infancy  ;  the  civilized  man  protects  him- 
self against  exposure  ;  whilst  the  semi-barba- 
rian in  his  ignorance  and  improvidence,  some- 
times protects  himself  when  he  does  not  need 
it,  and  thus  relaxes  and  debilitates  his  system, 
and  then  again  exposes  himself  to  wet  and  cold 
without  protection,  and  suffers  the  penalty  in 
disease  and  premature  death.  The  semi-barba- 
rian, unchristianized,  also  gives  a  looser  rein  to 
his  animal  passions,  in  those  increased  facilities 
of  indulgence,  afforded  by  contact  with  vicious 
white  people,  and  adds  to  his  barbarian  vices, 
intemperance  and  a  sensuality  peculiarly  po- 
tent in  physical  deterioration. 

"The  Blanket  tribes  vary  very  much  in 
their  conditon.  Some  are  located  and  derive 
a  partial  supportfrom  the  soil;  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  uninhabited  regions  for  secur- 
ing buffalo  meat,  venison,  robes  and  furs. 
Other  tribes  live  a  wandering  life,  roaming 
over  the  plains  and  only  coming  to  their  agen- 
cies, a  band  at  a  time,  to  secure  their  rations, 
of  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  &c.  The  civilization 
of  the  latter  class  presents  obstacles  of  the 
most  formidable  character,  as  has  been  already 
shown  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Kiowas  and 
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nnanches.    Bat  even  amongst  these  wild 
d  wandering  people,  there  are  usually  a  few 
ao  can  be  persuaded  to  locate  and  to  culti- 
te  the  soil,  and  it  is  by  assisting  these  in 
ilding  houses,  opening  small  farms,  &c, 
at  a  nucleus  is  formed  for  a  larger  work  of 
kind  in  the  future.    As  these  few  individ- 
1s  adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  and  he- 
me self-supporting  and  thrifty,  and  their 
ildren  educated,  they  influence  others  to 
low  their  example.    The  blanket  is  very 
ich  a  type  of  the  Indian's  tendency  to  hus- 
ndry.    Whenever  he  undertakes  to  support 
nself  by  manual  labor  he  lays  aside  his  blan- 
beeause  of  its  inconvenience. 
One  great  object  of  President  Grant's 
licy  is  to  secure  peace  with  the  Indian 
first,  because  war  always  entails  much 
tfering  and  crime  upon  both  parties,  and  a 
Ifder  war  is  especially  terrible  in  its  con- 
■uences  to  women  and  children,  as  neither 
irty  usually  discriminates  to  much  extent 
|Un  the  law  is  life  for  life  and  scalp  for  scalp, 
■bondly,  war  is  far  more  expensive  than 
ice.    The  government  being  already  deep- 
in  debt,  it  well  became  a  wise  administra- 
,  looking  at  its  own  reputation,  and  at 
good  of  the  country,  to  inaugurate  meas- 
38  of  retrenchment.    Thirdly,  the  great 
cific  Eailroad  and  other  schemes  for  the 
relopment  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  coun- 
and  which  bind  together  by  the  force  of 
iommon  interest  all  its  parts,  would  be 
atly  jeopardized  by  Indian  warfare.  The 
rtection  of  long  lines  of  railway,  traversing 
ection  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  would 
almost  impossible.    Finally,  it  was  doubt- 
s  hoped  that  a  just  and  humane  treatment 
the  Indians  in  the  future,  would  tend  in 
ne  degree  to  obliterate  the  odium  which 
tly  attaches  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
rid,  to  our  Government,  because  of  the  vi- 
nce  and  heartlessness  and  bloodshed  which 
ve  too  often  characterized  its  administration 
Indian  affairs. 

'If  these  were  some  of  the  promptings  of 
President,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  that 
iends  felt  a  strong  desire  to  answer  these 
Jmptings  by  cordial  co-operation,  both  be- 
ase  the  object  in  view  was  in  itself  a  most 
nirable  one,  and  because  they  believed  that 
the  offer  of  the  President  to  commit  to  their 
re  some  of  the  red  men,  they  saw  an  open 
or  leading  to  their  Master's  harvest-field, 
hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  some  of  the 
jects  of  their  care  to  a  practical  knowledge 
Christianity  and  to  a  participation  in  its 
nefits  and  blessings. 

"The  question  then  arises — Can  these  ob- 
tsbe  attained? 

'  In  considering  this  question,  we  must  re- 
mber  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  perfect 
•cess  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  ex- 
cted — especially  in  a  short  time.  The  hus- 
ndman  does  not  expect  every  seed  which  he 
mts  to  perfect  fruit.  He  knows  some  of  it 
11  perish.  Neither  is  he  disheartened  by 
e  taunts  of  his  enemies  who,  before  the  time 
harvest,  cry,  '  failure,'  '  failure.'  In  the  put 
ig  forth  of  the  leaf  and  the  opening  of  the 
oom,  he  sees  indications  of  the  hoped-for 
op,  and  he  labors  on  in  faith,  waiting  till 
e  heat  and  the  dew  and  the  rain  have  had 
ne  to  accomplish  the  results  for  which 
ad's  providence  has  appointed  them. 
"  But  let  us  consider  the  past  of  our  work, 
jjj  ort  as  it  has  been,  in  reference  to  the  great 
sire  of  the  President  to  secure  peace  with 


the  Indian.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  grand  Indian  Confederation,  from 
the  Sioux  of  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the  Kio- 
was  and  Comanches  of  the  Eed  Eiver  of  Tex- 
as, which  threatened  a  most  serious  border 
war.  Military  men  unhesitatingly  declared 
their  convictions,  that  war  last  summer  was 
inevitable,  ar.d  some  of  the  post  commanders 
called  urgently  for  reinforcements.  With  the 
settlers  upon  the  border  there  was  much  ex- 
citement, and  the  constant  dread  of  those  hor- 
rors heretofore  so  often  enacted.  At  this 
juncture,  a  striking  circumstance,  bearing 
upon  the  general  result,  occurred.  A  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee,  seeing  the  threatening 
storm  upon  our  Western  frontier,  and  anxious 
to  prevent  its  fury  and  destruction,  suggested 
to  Vincent  Colyer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Iudian  Commission,  that  Eed  Cloud, 
the  most  influential  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
be  invited  to  Washington,  in  friendly  confer- 
ence with  the  President,  upon  the  subjects 
which  were  rendering  the  Indians  dissatisfied. 
Secretary  Colyer  at  once  recommended  the 
suggestion  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Presi- 
dent Grant.  Near  the  same  time,  a  telegram 
was  received  by  the  War  department  from 
General  Smith,  in  command  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  region,  saying  that  Eed  Cloud  had 
just  expressed  to  him  a  desire  to  visit  his 
Great  Father  at  Washington,  in  conference 
upon  various  matters  with  which  he  felt  ag- 
grieved. These  concurrent  propositions,  ap- 
parently so  diverse  and  disconnected  in  their 
origin,  were  immediately  and  favorably  enter- 
tained by  the  President,  and  an  order  was  is- 
sued to  General  Smith,  to  invite  Eed  Cloud 
and  other  chiefs  to  Washington.  We  all  know 
the  effect  of  that  visit  upon  Eed  Cloud,  and 
through  him,  upon  that  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  which  he  is 
the  most  distinguished  representative.  In 
the  meantime,  our  agents  amongst  those  wild 
and  restless  tribes  in  the  southwest,  the  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches,  were  earnestly  striving  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter state  of  feeling  amongst  their  Indians,  and 
to  break  up,  by  force  of  persuasion  and  skil- 
ful management,  those  warlike  combinations, 
so  full  of  terror  to  the  border  people.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  had  no  Indian  war  last 
summer,  notwithstanding  the  confident  pre- 
dictions of  military  men,  and  the  equally  con- 
fident expectations  of  settlers.  We  cannot 
deem  it  wrong  to  attribute  this  result  to  the 
wise  and  pacific  policy  pursued ;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  policy,  Friends  certainly 
had  an  important  share.  Herein  was  a  great 
pecuniary  saving  to  the  Government,  for  it 
costs  $5000  a  day  to  support  a  regiment  upon 
the  frontier,  or  $450,000  for  a  three  months' 
campaign — and  it  would  have  required  twen- 
ty regiments  in  such  a  war,  over  so  great  a 
territory — costing  $9,000,000.  Herein  was  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  many  soldiers,  and  of 
some  Indian  warriors;  a  saving  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  lives  of  women  and 
children,  both  white  and  Indian  ;  a  saving  to 
the  Great  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  to  all  those 
interests  of  the  entire  country  which  are  pro- 
moted by  this  truly  wonderful  interoceanic 
connection;  a  saving  to  the  honor  and  repu- 
tation of  our  country  ;  a  saving  in  the  de- 
monstration to  the  Government,  that  peace 
purchased  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  is 
cheaper  than  war;  a  saving  in  the  education 
of  the  popular  mind  to  the  practicability  of 


peace,  and  ultimately  to  a  demand  upon  the 
government  for  such  a  policy  as  will  maintain 
it, 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Domesticated  Toad. — We  shall  finish 
this  chapter  on  reptiles  with  a  short  account 
of  a  toad  which  lived  more  than  thirty-six 
years  in  a  hole  beneath  the  door-step  of  a 
French  farm-house.  How  old  it  was  when 
first  noticed  no  one  could  say,  but  it  had  pro- 
bably lived  a  long  time  before  familiarity  with 
the  sight  of  man  emboldened  it  to  rest  tran- 
quilly on  the  door-step,  over  which  many  per- 
sons were  constantly  passing.  The  step  be- 
came, in  reality,  the  reptile's  hunting-ground, 
where,  with  little  trouble,  it  might  capture 
the  ants  which  persisted  in  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  step.  The  toad,  "  hunting  for  its 
supper,"  became  one  of  the  regular  sights  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  certainly  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  creature  used  its  wonder- 
fully formed  tongue,  left  an  impression  upon 
all  spectators  that  this  toad  was  a  most  clever 
insect-hunter.  Four  particulars,  especially, 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  more  thoughtful 
observers.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  toad 
was  most  skilful  in  judging  distances;  the 
tongue  was  never  darted  at  an  insect  until  it 
came  within  a  certain  range — this  space  was 
never  miscalculated.  The  accuracy  of  the 
creature's  aim  was  another  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  insects  were  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, in  motion  when  the  tongue  was  darted 
out  against  them  ;  but  the  arrow  never  failed 
to  hit,  The  singular  rapidity  with  which  the 
organ  was  shot  forth  excited  equal  wonder. 
Many  curious  watchers  were  unable  to  note 
every  motion ;  only  a  few  of  the  keener  eyes 
could^ manage  this.  Yet  this  operation  was 
a  complex  one.  The  tongue  is  doubled  or 
folded  up  when  in  the  mouth;  there  is  there- 
fore a  twofold  action  required — an  uncoiling 
of  the  weapon,  and  then  the  darting  out  pro- 
cess. The  withdrawing  of  the  tongue,  with 
the  captured  insect  on  its  tip,  was  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  other  operations.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  motion,  the  fineness 
of  the  tongue  tip,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
prey,  the  captured  victim  was  never  dropped. 

Now  it  is  clear  that,  in  all  this  hunting 
work,  the  toad  intelligently  employed  two 
instruments  in  harmonious  co-operation — the 
eye  and  the  tongue.  The  one  never  failed 
the  other.  The  rifle-shooter  knows  how  much 
practice  is  required  before  eye  and  hand  act 
perfectly  together;  our  domesticated  toad  had 
gained  this  power  over  the  combined  action 
of  two  dissimilar  organs. 

The  tameness  of  this  toad  was  so  remark- 
able, that  we  may  justly  call  the  animal  "  do- 
mesticated." It  would  remain  quietly  in  one 
hand,  and  take  its  food  from  the  other,  pro- 
vided a  leaf  were  placed  on  the  hand  which 
held  it.  Without  this  precaution,  the  warmth 
of  the  human  skin  evidently  annoyed  the  cold 
reptile.  Few  things  seemed  to  please  the 
animal  more  than  placing  it  on  a  table  in  the 
evening  when  the  lamp  was  lighted.  It  then, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  would  look 
round  with  its  gleaming  eyes,  and  when  in- 
sects were  placed  on  the  table,  snapped  them 
up  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  greater  than 
in  its  day  huntings. 

In  this  way  the  animal  lived  for  thirty-six 
years,  in,  or  near  the  house,  the  pet  of  the 
village  and  the  neighborhood.  It  might  have 
lived  for  as  many  years  more,  had  not  a  tame, 
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but  spiteful  and  jealous  raven  pecked  out  one 
of  the  toad's  eyes.  Then  we  saw  how  much 
the  proper  use  of  its  tongue  depended  on  the 
sight.  The  toad  could  no  longer  measure 
distances  accurately,  or  aim  with  certainty; 
it  died,  in  about  a  year  after  the  injury,  appa- 
rently from  starvation. — Menault. 
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TENTH  MONTH  7,  1871. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  to-day's  number,  a 
statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  made  by 
Thomas  Drewry,  taken  from  an  advertising 
page  of  the  last  number  of  the  British  Friend, 
and  also  what  is  said  of  it  by  the  editor  of  that 
journal.  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages  as  a 
document  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
history  of  the  present  eventful  period  in  our 
religious  Society>  We  know  nothing  of  its 
author,  nor  of  the  motives  that  induced  him 
to  resort  to  this  mode  for  giving  expression 
to  his  opinions  and  feelings,  except  as  he  states 
the  latter  to  be  "under  a  sense  of  apprehended 
duty."  While  recognizing  the  truth  of  much 
that  he  affirms,  we  are  unable  to  see  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  course  he  has  pursued  for 
setting  it  forth,  unless  it  may  be  intended  to 
bear  on  some  future  legal  proceedings,  which 
we  would  greatly  deprecate.  Its  perusal  has 
awakened  feelings  of  profound  sadness. 

In  looking  over  the  different  meetings  in 
our  widespread  religious  Society,  and  medita- 
ting on  the  great  changes  in  doctrine  and 
practice  that,  within  comparatively  few  years, 
have  been  introduced  and  found  acceptance 
with  many  within  them  ;  in  contrasting  the 
powerful  gospel  messages,  and  the  humble, 
self-denying,  dedicated  lives  of  those  who, 
within  the  range  of  our  memory,  were  con- 
sidered the  anointed  ministers,  or  the  practi- 
cal exponents  of  the  holy  religion  which 
Friends  profess,  with  the  doctrines  preached, 
and  the  corresponding  conduct  exhibited  by 
very  many  who,  in  the  present  day,  occupy 
similar  positions  of  influence  ;  and  when  read- 
ing the  high  wrought  accounts  given  of  the 
varied  utterances  and  other  effects  produced 
by  the  sensational  religion  now  so  much  in 
repute,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  fear  that 
all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  original 
Quakerism  will  be  lost,  and  that  He  who 
raised  up  the  Society  in  the  beginning,  who 
"  fenced  it  and  gathered  out  the  stones  there- 
of, and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,"  will 
entirely  "  take  away  the  hedge  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  eaten  up,  and  break  down  the  wall 
thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down."  But 
we  know  that  these  feelings  of  doubt  and  de- 
spondency ought  not  to  be  indulged,  and  that 
all  who  are  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,  when  thus  tried,  should  pray  for  an  in- 
crease of  that  living  faith  which,  in  former 
days  of  gloom  and  conflict,  "subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  obtained  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,"  and  made 
those  who  possessed  it  wax  valiant  in  fight, 
so  as  to  turn  to  flight  the  armies  of  aliens. 

Those  who  are  grieved,  and  mourn  over 
the  condition  of  the  Society,  are  not  merely 
clinging  to  dead  forms,  with  too  much  preju- 
dice to  recognize  the  original  life  in  the  new 
development,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently 
charged.  The  departures  in  doctrine  are  too 
palpable  to  be  denied,  the  disregard  of  the 
testimonies  growing  out  of  sound  doctrine  are 


evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  (<  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  this- 
tles ?  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit." 

We  have  no  relish  for  a  conservatism  so  in- 
tolerant that  it  will  not  bear  new  modes  of 
thought,  or  listen  to  new  forms  of  expression, 
even  though  they  affect  not  any  esserrtial 
point  of  christian  faith  ;  or  which  sums  up  the 
evidences  of  vital  religion  in  a  determination 
to  consider  whatever  varies  from  accustomed 
traditions  or  practices,  as  necessarily  heretical 
and  mischievous.  We  know  that  religion  is 
not  designed  to  erect  a  barrier  against  im- 
provement, and  that  while  it  enjoins  a  right- 
eous jealousy  of  every  thing,  however  com- 
mended by  intellectual  culture,  or  upheld  by 
popular  excitement,  that  impugns  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  or  thwarts  their  applica- 
tion, it  allows  a  liberty  that  is  consistent  with 
the  Spirit  of  its  Author,  and  welcomes  every 
gleam  of  light  which  science  or  philosophy 
can  shed  on  the  problem  of  human  life.  We 
fully  admit  that  as  there  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  so  there  is  difference  of  administration, 
by  the  same  Spirit ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
there  may  be  development  of  individual  op- 
inion, without  interference  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  spiritual  fellowship ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  subordinate  these  minor  differences,  so  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  love  and  har- 
mony. But  where  there  exists  among  the 
members  of  a  religious  Society  contrariety  of 
opinion  on  points  of  vital  importance,  or  wThich 
a  part  of  them  consider  of  vital  importance, 
though  others  may  deem  them  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  there  will  inevitably  be  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  mutually  subversive,  and, 
if  both  parties  are  sincere,  unless  one  or  the 
other  is  disobedient  to  conscience  and  unfaith- 
ful to  duty,  there  must  be  internal  strife,  and 
whatever  form  of  visible  union  may  be  kept 
up,  there  cannot  be  that  unity  which  is  the 
product  of  oneness  in  faith,  and  in  inward, 
spiritual  grace. 

Many  of  the  promulgators  of  the  new  belief 
and  practices  in  the  Society  have  seen  this, 
and  to  avoid  controversy  respecting  their  de- 
partures, the  popular  notion  of  comprehensive- 
ness in  the  church  is  not  unfrequently  recom- 
mended as  applicable  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  said  that  the  judgment  seat  is  not  to  be 
occupied  by  man,  when  the  truth  and  value 
of  religious  opinions  are  brought  into  dispute, 
but  that  an  enlarged  charity  will  keep  the 
scales  in  which  they  are  weighed  equally  bal- 
anced. That  the  integrity  of  a  visible  church 
consists  not  in  unity  of  doctrine  and  general 
acceptance  of  its  legitimate  fruit,  but  in  a 
common  assent  to  association  and  co-opera- 
tion, with  the  cultivation  of  that  love  and 
charity  which  will  keep  it  as  free  as  may  be 
from  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust.  Some 
carry  this  idea  so  far  that  in  their  opposition 
to  what  they  consider  the  bondage  of  creeds, 
they  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  all  set  forms  of 
belief,  and  while  professing  to  value  the  pri- 
mary truths  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  claim 
that  orthodoxy  should  give  no  weight  in  the 
estimate  of  christian  character;  so  that  none 
may  be  condemned  if  they  only  present  the 
claims  of  an  irreproachable  moral  life,  and  an 
all-embracing  charity. 

Corresponding  with  these  views,  there  is 
diversity  of  belief  and  practice  among  those 
recognized  as  consistent  members,  which  can 
hardly  be  found  in  any  other  religious  body. 


Fully  to  realize  this,  and  the  effect  it  must 
have  on  the  settlement  and  edification  of  its 
own  members,  and  its  influence  on  the  visible 
church  at  large,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Society  has  ever  de-i 
clared  its  belief  Friends  were  called  out  ol 
other  religious  denominations  by  the  Head  oi 
the  Church.  Among  other  things  they  were 
commissioned  to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  gospel,  and  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  new  covenant,  the  Light  of  Christ  with- 
in, or  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  manifested  ic 
the  heart,  obedience  to  which,  in  all  its  re- 
quirings,  is  indispensable  to  salvation  ;  to  the 
Headship  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  immediate  perceptible  guid-1 
ance  and  qualification  for  every  religious  act 
or  service ;  to  the  divine  anointing  and  special 
gift  for  the  ministry  derived  from  Christ  him-! 
self,  and  exercised  under  his  putting  forth 
against  all  rites  or  ceremonies  imposed  by  the 
will  of  man,  or  devised  as  a  substitute  for  un- 
reserved obedience  to  the  law  of  God  revealed 
to  the  seeking  soul.  They  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  world  by  relinquishment  of  its] 
impure,  untruthful  language,  its  vain  habits) 
and  manners,  its  greed  for  wealth,  its  pride* 
its  luxury,  and  its  friendships.  Their  religion 
therefore  made  them  a  peculiar  people,  witl 
nessing  to  other  religious  professors  the  siml 
plicity  and  purity  of  Christianity,  exhorting! 
and  inviting  them  to  leave  the  doctrines  anril 
commandments  of  men,  and  come  have  fellowl 
ship  with  them,  and  they  would  do  then! 
good.  As  they  walked  by  the  same  rule  ancj 
minded  the  same  thing,  the  Lord  blessed  theiij 
honest  labors  and  the  precious  cause  he  bound 
them  to  support.  Notwithstanding  persecuj 
tion  and  scorn  from  without,  and  lukewarm] 
ness  and  unfaithfulness  often  found  within! 
truths  they  upheld,  once  denied  and  despised! 
found  their  way  among  other  professors,  andl 
the  testimonies  connected  with  them  were! 
more  or  less  openly  acknowledged  by  largel 
numbers  attached  to  different  denominations! 

How  is  it  in  the  Society  now  ?  We  cannolfl 
undertake,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  specify 
the  many  departures  from  these  principles 
which  generally  prevail :  nor  is  it  necessary 
they  may  be  seen  by  all  who  choose  to  see 
they  speak  loudly  to  all  who  will  hear.  There! 
are  those  high  in  authority  who  tell  us  that! 
though  the  founders  of  the  Society  were  good! 
and  devoted  men,  they  were  not  competent! 
interpreters  of  scripture;  that  hence  they! 
drew  wrong  conclusions  from  many  texts,  ancl 
were  mistaken  in  their  definition  of  Quaker! 
ism.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  ^os^el 
consists  exclusively  in  what  is  recorded  in  the! 
New  Testament,  and  that  this  is  "  the  poweil 
of  Cod  unto  salvation"  as  applied  under  the! 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  means! 
provided,  and  the  promises  contained  in  it] 
are  said  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  possess! 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  saj] 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  principal  meanfj 
of  man's  illumination  and  conversion,  and,  ir I 
fact,  are  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  man  I 
ners.  Some  hold  up  that  faith  is  a  natura. 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  man  o:j 
himself  may  lay  hold  of  the  means  provided!! 
in  the  gospel  for  his  salvation,  and  making] 
confession  by  word  of  mouth  of  his  beliefs 
satisfy  himself  that  he  is  saved.  As  a  logican 
sequence  it  is  inculcated  by  some  that  as  thci 
scriptures  are  the  only  source  of  a  knowledge! 
of  the  truth  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ! 
they  are  also  the  source  whence  ministers  arc 
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derive  the  matter  for  their  public  commu- 
cations :  that  heretofore  Friends  have  held 
fective  views  relative  to  the  possession  and 
ercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  making  too  high 
aims  for  the  doctrine  of  immediate  inspira- 
jn.    Hence  many  consider  it  a  marked  evi- 
nce of  the  progress  made,  that  in  nearly  all 
rts  of  the  Society  it  is  practically  assserted, 
at,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  in- 
nction  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  "  Feed  my 
mbs,"  and  the  command  to  the  eleven,  "  Go 
3  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
every  creature,"  every  member  who  so  in- 
nes  may  undertake  to  "  teach  the  gospel" 
others.    To  sum  up,  without  entering  into 
rther  particulars,  after  Barclay's  Apology 
is  been  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  the  So- 
aty  as  a  clear  and  full  exposition  of  its  faith, 
r  nearly  two  centuries,  and  as  such,  the  So- 
ty  everywhere  has  recommended  it  to,  and 
rculated  it  among  other  professors,  in  order 
inform  them  of  the  true  belief  of  Friends, 
id  to  show  the  scriptural  ground  on  which 
at  belief  rests,  London  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
3  last  session,  refused  to  sanction  its  further 
iblication  as  setting  forth  the  faith  it  holds. 
Most  of  the  views  alluded  to  as  recently  in- 
lcated  in  the  Society,  are  similar  to  those 
;ld  by  many  of  the  religious  denominations, 
hen  Friends  first  came  forth.   Friends  then 
clared  that  they,  and  the  religion  to  which 
ey  belong,  were  outward  and  unscriptural ; 
at  they  stopped  short  of  the  requirements 
the  gospel,  which  is  not  the  mere  record  of 
e  blessed  truths  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation"  itself,  and 
at  not  insisting  on  "  the  washing  of  re- 
«§bneration"  by  the  baptism  of  the  "  Holy 
host  and  fire,"  they  left  the  man  of  sin  in 
>ssession  of  his  goods  in  the  heart. 
Can  their  dissemination  and  adoption  have 
si  iy  other  effect  than  to  lead  our  own  mem- 
re  irs  back  to  many  of  the  same  things  Friends 
ere  raised  up  to  witness  against,  to  the  outer 
iurt  of  the  temple,  whence  they  were  com- 
anded  to  depart  ?    Look  at  the  effects  al- 
ady  developed.    In  many  places  our  meet- 
g-houses  are  thrown  open  for  ministers  of 
her  religious  societies  to  promulgate  the 
unions  they  hold.    Silent  meetings  are  de- 
ared  to  be  unsuited  for  mixed  assemblies, 
d  reading  the  Scriptures  is  introduced  into 
eetings  for  worship,  and  music  into  "  Sab- 
th  schools."  Missionaries  are  sent  out  under 
e  authority  of  associations  of  our  members, 
id  who  stand  in  distant  lands  as  represen- 
tees of  Friends,  some  of  whom  have  no 
ruple  against  participating  with  others  in 
ead  and  wine  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in 
ving  out  hymns  to  be  sung  by  a  mixed  as- 
mbly.    Some  resort  to  the  rite  of  water 
ptism,  and  are  held  up  as  examples  of  chris- 
.n  attainment,  while  others  approve  the  use 
other  outward  elements,  as  giving  spiritual 
nefit.  Members  occupy  the  position  ofmin- 
ters  and  travel  abroad,  accredited  by  meet- 
;s,  who  give  no  evidence  of  being  Friends 
their  language,  dress  or  manners,  and  who 
icasionally  join  with  ministers  of  other  de- 
ominations  in  religious  exercises.    In  Bng- 
tnd  the  testimony  against  tithes, — for  which 
ie  early  Friends  suffered  so  much :  some  of 
iem  even  unto  death — is  very  much  given 
p.    With  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
rorld,  its  changeable  fashions  and  dissipating 
musements  are  largely  introduced  among 
ur  members,  even  among  those  who  occupy 
onspicuous  stations ;  and  in  many  places,  the 
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assimilation  with  other  professors  has  left  but 
few  distinctive  characteristics  of  Friends. 

We  are  not  impugning  the  sincerity  or  the 
desire  to  do  good,  of  those  within  the  Society 
who  are  teaching  and  acting  as  we  have  in- 
dicated. They  may  be  teaching,  so  far  as 
they  know,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  understanding  to  which  they 
have  attained,  and  to  their  own  master  they 
must  stand  or  fall.  But  there  are  many  of 
their  fellow  members,  who,  esteeming  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  as  set 
forth  by  the  founders  of  the  Society,  to  be 
unchangeable  and  beyond  all  price;  believe 
that  those  who  have  introduced,  and  those 
who  sanction  these  changes,  are  not  Friends 
in  the  long-known  sense  of  that  appellation; 
that  they  and  their  influence  are  subverting 
the  faith  of  Friends  and  the  cause  Friends  are 
bound  to  support;  they  therefore  cannot  ac- 
knowledge their  labors  nor  give  them  while 
thus  doing,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  reiterated  assertion  that  those  mem- 
bers who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  "  peculi- 
arities" of  Friends,  have  got  deeper  than  that 
state  which  requires  their  observance,  and  are 
too  busy  spreading  the  gospel  net  to  pay  at- 
tention to  such  small  matters  ;  the  glowing 
accounts  given  of  the  extraordinary  evidence 
of  "the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,"  attending  the  preaching  of  that  class 
of  ministers  suggestively  described  by  one  of 
their  admirers,  in  a  laudatory  published  letter, 
as  "emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  red 
tape;"  the  narratives  of  the  large  numbers  who, 
under  the  contagious  excitement  produced  in 
protracted  meetings,  and  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  speakers,  make  public  confession  of 
"  having  found  Jesus,"  and  who  are  then  con- 
sidered "  converted,"  all  force  the  considera- 
tion on  those  who  love  and  adhere  to  old- 
fashioned  Quakerism,  and  are  longing  for  its 
spread,  of  what  is  the  prevailing  type  of  the  re- 
vival said  to  be  going  on  in  the  Society  ?  They 
are  fully  aware  that  love  of  the  world,  and 
unwillingness  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  have 
for  years  produced  coldness,  indifference  and 
deadness,  among  very  many  of  its  members  ; 
and  they  are  waiting  and  hoping  to  see  the 
same  blessed  all-powerful  means — attention 
and  obedience  to  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the 
soul — which  convinced  the  early  Friends,  and 
gathered  them  into  a  society,  bringing  forth 
the  same  blessed  fruits.  They  look  to  see 
whether  the  promulgators  of,  and  the  converts 
to,  this  modernized  quakerism,  are  led  in  the 
same  way  as  were  those  who  heretofore  have 
been  brought  under  " convincement"  and 
"conversion."  Do  the  converts  now,  as  form- 
erly, under  the  godly  sorrow  accompanying 
repentance  and  condemnation  for  past  sins, 
put  their  mouths  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there 
may  be  hope?  Do  they  sit  alone  and  keep 
silence  because  they  are  learning  to  bear  the 
yoke  upon  them?  Is  there  manifested  a  hum- 
ble, self-renouncing,  teachable  frame,  an  opera- 
tive faith  in  Christ,  not  only  as  He  wrought 
for  man's  redemption,  when  in  the  flesh,  but 
as  He  appears  the  second  time  to  the  soul,  to 
purge  it  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  perfect 
the  work  of  salvation  ?  and  are  they  thus 
made  willing  to  become  fools  for  his  sake,  and 
to  show  to  all  around  them  by  their  garb, 
their  language,  their  renunciation  of  the  world, 
that  they  are  true  Friends,  not  ashamed  of 
their  religion  and  its  requisitions?  They 
think  answers  are  given  in  the  increase  of  de- 
partures from  the  primitive  faith  and  practice 


of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  the  rapid  ap- 
proach to  the  standard  of  other  professors 
saddens  their  hearts  with  fear  that  the  So- 
ciety may  be  swept  altogether  from  its  moor- 
ings. 

We  need  not  shut  our  eyes,  then,  to  the 
contrariety  in  belief  and  its  results,  existing 
in  the  Society;  the  consequent  lack  of  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  members,  and  the 
failure,  more  or  less  apparent  or  felt,  in  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  originally  and 
ought  still  to  be  associated  together  as  a  body 
of  christian  believers — building  each  other  up 
on  the  most  holy  faith,  and  advancing  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer, by  lives  consistent  with  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  He  opened  and  trod  for  his 
disciples.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  these 
deplorable  evils  can  be  eradicated  or  smoothed 
over  by  the  Society  sanctioning  the  system  of 
comprehensiveness  advocated  by  some.  How- 
ever such  a  compact  may  suit  a  national  or 
"  broad  church,"  which  embraces  every  shade 
of  belief,  from  "high  church  ritualism"  to 
bald  unitarianism,  or  however  successfully  it 
may  exist  in  civil  or  political  communities, 
where  the  heterogeneous  elements  are  kept 
together,  and  in  their  respective  places,  by 
force  of  law,  it  is  opposed  to  and  would  be 
subversive  of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  would  hardly  be 
broached  except  in  times  of  defection,  and  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  say  "  We  will  eat 
our  own  bread  and  wear  our  own  apparel, 
only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take 
away  our  reproach." 

Truth  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  nor 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  uncertain  or 
undeQned.  To  prevent  the  Society  from  en- 
tirely deserting  the  advanced  position  assign- 
ed it  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  its  members'  right  to  promulgate 
whatever  opinions  they  may  choose,  and  to 
make  whatever  changes  in  practice  may  suit 
their  modified  quakerism.  Unless  this  is  in- 
sisted on,  diversity  of  religious  opinion  and 
disunity  in  feeling  will  go  on  increasing;  for 
we  believe  there  still  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  very  many  who  will  not  allow  these 
novelties  in  the  Society  to  supplant  their  be- 
lief in  and  love  for  its  ancient  faith  and  usages. 
These  cannot  but  continue  their  testimony 
against  the  religion  of  sentiment  and  excite- 
ment which,  in  their  view,  is  undermining 
that,  which  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Society,  and  experienced  by  its  members  in- 
dividually. They  cannot  harmonize  with 
others,  however  bold  or  popular,  who  seem 
bent  on  reasoning  away  any  requisitions  of 
duty  in  what  they  deem  "small  things;"  on 
discarding  the  belief  that  obedience  in  these 
is  essential  to  greater  attainments,  and  on 
leading  our  members  to  suppose  they  are  true 
believers  in  Christ,  justified  by  his  blood,  and 
saved  by  his  imputed  righteousness,  because 
they  confess  acceptance  of  the  truths  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  they  may  give 
no  evidence  of  having  been  washed,  sanctified 
and  justified  in  the  name  (or  power)  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
This  testimony  must  be  maintained,  not  by 
public  affidavits,  but  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  by  prayer  and  supplication  to 
Him  who  watcheth  over  his  church  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  by  advocating  truth,  and 
pointing  out  error  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  changed  and  degenerate 
condition  of  the  Society,  we  believe  the  Lord 
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is  waiting  to  do  it  good :  that  He  remembers 
the  kindness  of  her  youth,  the  love  of  her 
espousals,  when  she  went  after  him  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown  : 
when  she  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  his  increase,  and  that  He  will, 
in  his  own  time,  "  Turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  consent." 
May  He  hasten  the  day  ! 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Bismarck  refuses  to  accept  article  3d  of 
the  customs  treaty  with  France,  and  Thiers  has  aban- 
doned the  article  and  telegraphed  fresh  proposals. 

General  Manteuffel  has  replied  to  the  note  of  Thiers 
complaining  of  the  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise  by  the  German  troops.  The  gen- 
eral says,  the  halt  was  caused  by  a  misconception  of 
orders,  and  the  evacuation  will  proceed  forthwith. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Times  says,  that  France  declines  to 
give  the  other  Powers  the  same  favorable  customs 
clauses  that  are  accorded  to  Germany  under  the  re- 
cently negotiated  treaty. 

The  supporters  of  the  Empire  are  becoming  bolder 
in  their  intrigues,  and  are  agitating  openly  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bonapartes. 

The  loan  of  the  city  of  Paris  has  been  taken.  The 
subscriptions  were  more  than  thirteen  times  the  re- 
quired amount. 

Several  conflicts  have  taken  place  between  French 
citizens  and  the  German  garrison  of  Dijon.  The  town 
is  intensely  excited  over  these  occurrences. 

Drouyn  de  L'Huys  has  been  appointed  Ambassador 
of  France  at  Vienna. 

Henri  Eochefort  is  pressing  his  appeal  for  a  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
military  court.  His  friends  are  also  actively  interfer- 
ing by  endeavors  to  influence  the  president  in  Boche- 
fort's  favor.  Victor  Hugo,  among  others,  has  written 
a  letter  to  Thiers,  strongly  interceding  for  executive 
clemency. 

The  British  revenue  returns  for  the  year  closing  9th 
mo.  30th  last,  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  of  over  £500,000. 

A  terrific  gale  on  the  coast  of  England  has  caused 
much  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Prime  Minister  Gladstone,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Ab- 
erdeen, declared  that  he  still  looked  forward  and  up- 
ward, and  spurned  all  base  motives.  The  government 
found  the  Irish  question  difficult,  but  hoped  to  solve  it. 

The  Home  Secretary,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
on  the  27th  ult.,  advocated  the  most  cordial  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  said  there  was 
now  a  fair  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  all  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.  The  iron  miners 
in  Staffordshire  have  been  conceded  by  their  employers 
an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  are  to  be  given 
a  further  increase  as  iron  rises  proportionately  by  the 
shipping  ton. 

A  colliery  explosion,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  has 
occurred  at  Dan  bury,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Eussian  squadron  escorting  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  has  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  New  York. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
members  of  which  have  been  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  will  not  meet  at  Geneva  for  at  least  two 
months,  for  the  reason  that  the  fifth  arbitrator,  who  is 
to  be  named  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  not  yet  been 
selected. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  recall  its  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  States,  and  will  in  future  be  repre- 
sented only  as  a  portion  of  the  German  Empire. 

A  Protestant  league  is  in  course  of  formation  through- 
out Germany,  the  object  of  which  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  country. 

A  rumor  is  current  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
is  seriously  disposed  to  abdicate.  The  cause  assigned 
is  despondency  at  his  conscious  unfitness  for  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  which  threatens  a  dissolution  of  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

The  Peace  League  Congress  has  had  a  tumultuous 
session  at  Lausanne.  Many  of  the  speakers  defended 
the  acts  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

A  terrible  explosion  of  fire  damp  occurred  on  the 
28th,  in  one  of  the  mines  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  in 
Switzerland,  by  which  thirty  persons  were  killed. 

The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  finally  adopted 
the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  details  of 
the  measure  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  probably  an  act  of 


prospective  and  gradual  emancipation.  The  Emperor 
is  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  project. 

A  coolie  vessel  from  India  for  Martinique  has  been 
lost  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  with  all  on  board.  Two 
hundred  bodies  have  been  washed  ashore. 

Dispatches  from  Constantinople  state  that  the  cholera 
prevails  in  that  city  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the 
30th  ult.  there  were  70  deaths  from  the  disease.  The 
weather  has  been  very  warm,  and  the  supply  of  water 
is  failing. 

Mundella,  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  endeavored 
to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the  masters  and  work- 
men in  Newcastle,  by  arbitration,  but  all  attempts  of 
the  kind  have  thus  far  been  without  success.  The 
strikers  held  a  mass  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  insist  on  their  demands  and  per- 
severe in  the  strike  until  its  objects  were  accomplished. 
The  spinners  of  Balton  and  Dundee  have  struck  work, 
also  the  carpenters  and  other  tradesmen  of  Sheffield. 

Liverpool,  10th  mo.  2d. — Middling  uplands  cotton, 
9j  a  9§<2. ;  Orleans,  9|  a  9J-d.  Breadstuffs  active.  Cali- 
fornia wheat,  13s. ;  red  western  spring  wheat,  lis.  a  lis. 
8d. ;  winter,  lis.  9d.  per  100  lbs. 

London. — Consols,  92g.    U.  S.  5  per  cents,  90. 

The  upper  house  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  has  ap- 
proved the  clause  of  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  which  makes  military  service  compulsory  on 
all  men  in  Sweden. 

The  recent  gales  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  ship- 
ping on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts,  extended  to  the 
continent  with  some  damage  to  crops,  vineyards,  &c. 
Telegraph  lines  also  were  prostrated  in  many  places. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous— The  U.  S.  customs 
receipts  for  the  week  ending  on  the  26th  ult.,  were 
$5,058,668. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  have  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Eed  river 
to  the  Missouri  river,  200  miles,  to  be  completed  by 
7th  mo.  1st,  1872.  This,  with  other  contracts  already 
made,  will  put  the  territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Manitoba  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan  in  direct  communication  with  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  make  a 
total  of  about  850  miles  of  railway  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  in  Minnesota. 

According  to  the  late  census  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  20,320  viz.,  11,343  males, 
and  8,977  females ;  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  is 
16,205  viz.,  8,916  males,  and  7,829  females;  of  insane, 
36,780,  of  whom  17,936  are  males,  and  18,844  females. 
The  number  of  idiotic  persons  was  found  to  be  24,527, 
of  whom  14,485  were  males,  and  10,042  females. 

The  presence  of  Brigham  Young  as  the  defendant  in 
a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  the 
preparations  made  to  hold  him  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
military  head-quarters  if  necessary,  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  produced  great  excitement  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  to  guard  against  any  Morman  outbreak,  more 
troops  have  been  sent  to  Fort  Douglas,  near  that  city. 
Brigham  Young  had  not  been  arrested  up  to  the  2nd 
inst.  The  Morman  conference  was  to  meet  on  the  6th 
inst.,  and  the  indictments  would  probably  be  held  until 
after  that  time. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  inst., 
after  deducting  cash  in  the  Treasurv,  amounted  to  $2,- 
260,663,940,  which  is  $13,458,620  less  than  on  the  first 
of  the  Ninth  month. 

Interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  269, 
including  86  children  under  two  years  of  age.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  month,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  63.80  deg.  The 
highest  during  the  month  was  82.50,  and  the  lowest  43 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  1.77  inch.  In  the  Ninth 
month  1870,  the  highest  temperature  was  86  deg.,  the 
lowest  54.50  deg.,  and  the  average  70.50  deg.,  or  6.70 
deg.  higher  than  that  of  the  last  month.  The  average 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  month  for  the 
past  eighty-two  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  66.23  deg., 
the  highest  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1865, 
72.68  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  1840,  60  deg.  The  amount 
of  rain  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1871,  has  been 
35.87  inches ;  in  1870  the  rain  fall  of  the  same  period 
was  36.19  inches. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2nd  inst.  New  York. —  American  gold,  114|. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118J-;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  ;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lllf.  Superfine  flour,  $6.55  a  $7.10; 
finer  brands,  $7.15  a  $10.35.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  #1.60  a  $1.62;  red  western,  $1.67;  amber  do., 
if  1.73  a  $1.75  ;  white  Genessee,  $1.80  a  $1.82.  Western 
barley,  90  cts.  Oats,  51  a  55  cts.  Western  mixed  corn, 
76  a  77  cts. ;  yellow,  79  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine 
flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands,  J6  a  $9.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  western  red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.62;  amber, 


$1.65  a  $1 .70 ;  white,  $1.75.  Eye,  95  cts.  Yellow  co 
85  cts.  Oats,  49  a  51  cts.  Barley,  92  a  95  cts.  Cott 
19J  a  20t  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Clov 
seed,  10  a  10J  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a  $3.50  per  busl 
The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  were  large,  exceeding  4,( 
head,  the  market  dull.  A  few  choice  sold  at  7J  cl 
extra  6£  a  1\  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  4j  a  6  cts.,  and  co 
mon  3  a  4  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  < 
per  lb.  gross.  Eeceipts  18,000  head.  Corn  fed  h< 
sold  at  61  a  7|  cts.  Eeceipts  4,312  head.  St.  Louis 
Winter  family  flour,  $7.25  a  $7.50.  No.  1  red  whe| 
$1.60  a  $1.65;  No.  2,  $1,50  a  $1.54;  spring  wheat,  $1. 
a  $1.42.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  46  a  47  cts.  No.  2  oats,  | 
a  35  cts.  Lard,  9.V  cts.  Cincinnati. — Familv  flour,  $",| 
$7.75.  Wheat,  $1.52.  Corn,  54  cts.  Oats,"  33  a  40  c 
Eye,  78  a  80  cts.  Lard,  9]r  cts.  Louisville. — Whe 
$1.35  a  $1.45.  Corn,  50  a  55  cts.  Oats,  37  a  38  c 
Eye,  75  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.2! 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  47  £  cts.  No.  2  oats,  29|  cts. 
66  cts.  No.  2  barley,  59 J  cts.  Lard,  9£  cts.  Milwauk 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.26.  No.  2  oats,  30  cts.  H 
2  mixed  corn,  48  cts.  Detroit. — Amber  Michigan  whe; 
$1.50  a  $1.51 ;  No.  1  white,  $1.56  a  $1.57  ;  extra,  f  1. 
a  $1.60. 


EECEIPTS. 
Eeceived  from  Geo.  Sharpless,  Pa.,  ¥2,  vol.  45 ;  fn 
Francis  Taber,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Mary  H.  Varni 
$2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Elijah  Kester,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  frcj 
William  B.  Oliver,  Agent,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  fi 
Pelatiah  Purinton,  $2.50,  vol.  44;  from  Charles  Ell' 
City,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  Benjamin  Evans,  Pa.,  3f2,  v 
45;  from  Abraham  Gibbons,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  frc 
Ellis  Smedley,  Pa.,  per  J.  S.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Lark 
Pennell,  City,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Isaac  Hayes,  Pa.,  9 
vol.  45 ;  from  Horatio  G.  Cooper,  Pa.,  per  Thorn 
Conard,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Evan  Smith,  Io  ,  < 
vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  A.  Chambers,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  4 
from  Thomas  Penrose,  Io  ,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Willia 
Walter,  Pa.,  .? 2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Job  Ballinger  and  Ch: 
A.  Clement,  N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  Joseph  Ha 
Agent,  Io.,  for  Thomas  Heald,  John  Thomas,  Isa 
Walker,  Israel  Heald,  Sarah  Sharpless,  Sarah  A) 
Atkinson,  Aaron  Eoberts,  Abraham  Cowgill,  Char) 
Leech,  Nathan  Satterthwaite  and  Joseph  Armstror 
$2  each,  vol.  45,  and  for  Joseph  W.  Satterthwaite,  3 
to  No.  27,  vol.  46 ;  from  George  M.  Eddy,  Mass., ! 
vol.  45  ;  from  Elizabeth  Bedell,  Io.,  per  J.  S.  E.,  i 
vol.  45 ;  from  Lewis  Forsythe,  Pa.,  per  C.  J.  A.,  S 
vol.  45 ;  from  Thomas  Sexton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  fro 
Asa  Garretson,  Agent,  O.,  for  Asenath  Crew,  ElislF 
Doudna,  and  Jehu  Bailey,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  frofl 
Micajah  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  O.,  for  Mordecai-  Morlifl 
and  Abigail  Ware,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Caleb  Brackej 
O.,  $4,  to  No.  20,  vol.  46. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  m 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOAEDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  Writing  SchoJ 
one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  sonl 
other  branches ;  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  openiifl 
of  next  session,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Apply  to  Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantowj 
Elizabeth  E.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phil;j 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


FEIENDS'  FEEEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  I 
Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-op(| 

11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desiroi 

to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  FriencS 

Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  officj 

116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Ninth  mo.  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOAEDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  SeconJ 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  il 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  al 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  ShaeI 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Eoad  P.  O.,  Ch«i 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure] 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


Died,  on  29th  of  Fifth  month,  1871,  at  the  residenJ 
of  Pearson  Embree,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  CarpentiI 
Walter,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

"  WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER.  ' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend. 

Life  in  Tuscany. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Did  the  peasant  women  of  Tuscany  pay 
ore  attention  to  their  appearance ;  were 
ey  neater,  cleaner,  and  tidier  in  their  per- 
ns, they  would  decidedly,  in  regard  to  looks, 
entitled  to  considerable  praise ;  for  nature 
is  been  for  the  most  part  decidedly  liberal 
id  kind  to  them  in  that  respect.  But  as  it 
with  their  uncombed  locks,  their  dirty  faces, 
eir  slatternly  style  of  dress,  and  their  com 
exion  spoiled  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
>twithstanding  their  large,  bright,  hazle 
res,  their  white  teeth,  and  their  thick  tresses 
black  hair,  they  often  present  an  exterior 
r  from  agreeable.  The  bloom  of  youth  fades 
pidly,  owing  to  the  hard  life  they  lead,  and 
vdng  also,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
useless  sort  of  out-door  head-dress  they  wear 
hich  leaves  their  faces  completely  exposed 
.immer's  scorching  sun.  Strange  it  is, 
at  almost  universally  in  every  land  and 
me,  in  every  class  of  society,  we  find  the 
ctates  of  comfort  and  convenience  com 
etely  disregarded  and  set  aside  by  women, 
reference  to  the  form  of  their  attire.  In 
iscany,  where  the  midday's  summer  sun 
ines  with  a  dazzling,  blinding  glare — where 
e  heat  from  the  same  source  pours  down 
ith  a  scorching  intensity — the  peasant  wo- 
en  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  devise  a 
tter  covering  for  their  head,  than  a  large 
£  raw  hat,  the  limp  leaf  of  which,  instead  of 
ading  the  face,  for  the  most  part  hangs  or 
ps  back  quite  over  the  crown,  or  a  cotton 
ndkerchief  folded  cross  ways,  placed  on  the 
ck  part  of  the  head,  and  tied  by  its  two 
ig  ends  beneath  the  chin.  In  neither  case 
the  face  protected  from  the  heat,  or  the 
es  shielded  from  the  light,  in  the  least  de 
J,  ee ;  the  effects  of  this  exposure  are  seen  in 
e  forehead  prematurely  furrowed  by  the  in- 
nctive  effort  made  to  screen  the  eyes  from 
e  dazzling  glare ;  an  effort  that  results  in 
*|  e  habitual  contraction  of  the  brows. 

The  observations  made  in  reference  to  the 
pearance  of  the  peasant  women  of  Tuscany 
11  also  apply  in  a  great  extent  to  the  men  ; 
ry  good  looking  specimens  of  humanity,  for, 
a  most  part,  are  they,  with  their  clean  faces 
d  best  clothes ;  but  on  working  days  their 


unwashed  and  poverty-stricken  look  detracts 
considerably  from  their  natural  advantages. 
Though  in  stature  below  the  general  English 
height,  as  are  the  women  also,  they  are  for 
the  most  part,  strongly  and  symmetrically 
formed — a  circumstance  that  appears  some- 
thing of  a  marvel,  considering  the  barbarous 
system  of  compression  to  which  infancy  is 
universally  subjected  in  Italy,  by  the  means 
of  swaddling  clothing. 

Ignorant  as  they  are,  the  manners  of  both 
the  men  and  the  women  are  characterized  by 
a  politeness  that,  coming  from  the  heart,  is 
far  more  winning  than  the  cold  courtesy  which 
is  the  offspring  of  artificial  rules ;  and  very 
pleasantly  did  their  "  felice  giorno"  or  "felice 
setra"  with  which  they  never  failed  to  greet 
me,  fall  upon  my  ears.    On  entering  their 
dwellings,  the  inmates  would  exert  themselves 
to  extend  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  visitor;  and  whilst  many  a  regret 
was  expressed  that  they  had  not  a  glass  of 
wine  to  offer  me,  I  was  often  presented  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  in  default  of  these, 
some  young  pea  or  bean  pods  were  put  into 
my  hands.    Could  I  not  stay  a  little  longer? 
and  would  I  not  come  again  ?  were  the  phrases 
I  constantly  heard  on  my  taking  leave ;  and 
the  burden  of  many  an  unfilled  verbal  obliga- 
tion in  this  regard  is  resting  on  my  conscience 
to  this  day.    Genuinely  courteous  as  I  ever 
found  the  peasantry,  the  urgent  solicitations 
which  I  invariably  received  from  them  to  re- 
peat my  visit  to  their  dwellings,  were  the  re- 
sult most  probably,  of  a  feeling  stronger  even 
than  politeness  acting  upon  their  minds.  Far 
different  from  the  country  life  in  England,  is 
that  of  Tuscany,  for  whilst  in  the  former  three 
classes  of  society  may  be  found  existing  side 
by  side,  in  the  latter  there  is  but  one.  In 
England  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  rises  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  dwelling  of  the  retired 
tradesman,  the  independent  yeoman,  or  the 
residence  of  the  peer  and  country  gentleman  ; 
and  from  this  arises  a  mingling  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  upper  and  middle  with  the  lower 
class  of  society.    The  ladies  from  the  Hall 
superintend,  perhaps,  industrial  schools,  visit 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  send  bowls  of  nourish- 
ing broth  to  pining  invalids,  and  gifts  of 
money  or  clothes  to  such  as  are  in  need ;  whilst 
in  a  more  limited  degree,  the  retired  trades- 
man's and  the  yeoman's  family  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community  amongst  which  they 
live.    But  in  Tuscany  a  very  different  struc- 
ture of  society,  a  very  different  order  of  things 
exists.    Not  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  as  in  England,  but  concentrated  in 
towns,  are  to  be  found  in  Tuscany  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society.    It  is  true  that 
occasionally,  here  and  there,  the  traveller's 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  mansion  whose  size 
and  air  announce  it  to  be  a  rich  man's  pro- 
perty ;  but  for  at  least  nine  and  probably  ten 
months  in  the  year,  that  mansion,  large  and 
handsome  as  it  is,  remains  uninhabited.  Ex- 


cept, therefore,  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  heat  renders  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  town  unhealthy  and  oppressive, 
the  gentleman's  or  nobleman's  country  seat 
is  consigned  to  silence  and  solitude.  Even, 
too,  for  the  time  that  the  family  may  be  resi- 
dent at  the  place,  no  intercourse  of  any  kind 
occurs  between  them  and  the  peasantry,  in 
their  vicinity. 

The  Italian  lady  never  walks  out  if  she  can 
avoid  it,  except  perhaps  in  some  gay  prome- 
nade, where  she  may  display  her  costly  toilet. 
The  very  idea  of  visiting  a  peasant's  cottage 
and  talking  to  the  inmates,  would  disgust  her 
excessively — she,  with  her  silks  and  satins, 
her  long  trailing  robes,  to  pass  the  threshhold 
of  their  doors — she  rich  and  well  born  as  she 
is,  to  concern  herself  with  the  interests  of 
poor  and  ill-clad  people — what  a  preposterous 
supposition,  what  an  absurdity!  Not  that 
she  is  devoid  of  charity — not  at  all;  but  her 
idea  of  that  virtue  begins  and  ends  with  drop- 
ping a  soldo  into  a  beggar's  hat,  with  confer- 
ring crazia  on  some  distorted  cripple,  or  of 
contributing  a  pablo  to  the  mendicant  friar. 
With  the  same  tastes  for  social  pleasures  as 
the  class  described,  the  prosperous  merchant 
or  tradesman  never  thinks  of  providing  him- 
self with  a  country  house,  where  he  may  take 
up  his  residence  permanently,  and  spend  his 
declining  days.  Thus,  unlike  England,  where 
country  life  presents  to  view  a  blending  of  the 
different  classes  of  society,  that  of  Tuscany, 
it  may  be  said,  exhibits  one  class  alone.  Ee- 
mote  from  the  sphere  of  the  affluent  and  well- 
born, the  peasant  lives  and  dies,  and  in  the 
stylish  carriage  which  envelopes  him  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  as  it  dashes  past  him  on  the 
highway,  he  very  rarely  catches  even  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  those  whom  the  labor  of 
his  hand  goes  to  sustain. 

Cut  off,  thus,  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
upper  classes  of  the  land,  a  strange  sight  did 
it  appear  to  the  peasant  and  his  family  to  be- 
hold a  person  in  the  attire  of  a  lady  entering 
their  doors.  When  in  addition,  too,  they  found 
that  the  lady  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  come 
from  a  country  which  they  had  all  heard  of 
as  a  country  supremely  rich  and  grand,  the 
marvel  at,  and  interest  in,  the  apparition  was 
heightened  considerably.  Many  were  the  ques- 
tions I  had  to  answer  about  myself  and  the 
country  from  which  I  came.  "  Was  I  mar- 
ried ?  How  did  the  peasants  live  in  England? 
Were  they  rich?  Did  the  vines  give  good 
wine  ?"  Being  obliged  in  answer  to  this  latter 
question  to  confess  the  poverty  of  England  in 
regard  to  vines,  my  words  were  always  echoed 
by  my  auditors  in  a  tone  of  profound  surprise. 
"No  vines  in  England  !  was  it  possible?  how 
strange !  they  had  always  thought  that  Eng- 
land was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world."  Still  greater  and  greater  grew 
their  wonder,  when  they  heard  that  not  only 
had  we  no  vines  in  England,  but  that  we  were 
destitute  also  of  olives,  figs  and  maize.  At 
this  information,  whilst  exchanging  glances 
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of  astonishment,  they  would  exclaim,  sanctis- 
sima  vergine!  what  a  poor  country  it  must 
be!  how  can  the  people  there  manage  to  sup- 
port their  lives?"  The  commiserating  tone 
in  which  this  remark,  or  others  of  a  similar 
purport,  was  certain  to  be  uttered,  always 
amused  me  highly;  and  no  less  droll  was  it 
to  see  their  puzzled  look  when  they  tried  to 
reconcile  our  miserable  destitution  of  the  good 
things  of  life — the  absence  of  olives,  wine 
and  maize — with  the  fixed  idea  they  enter- 
tained that  every  individual  of  the  English 
nation  rejoiced  in  a  commanding  stature  and 
brilliant  color,  in  addition  to  a  well  filled 
purse.  Some  concluded  that  the  air  must  be 
very  nourishing,  though  certainly  the  English 
did  not  look  as  if  they  lived  on  air ;  others 
gave  up  the  matter  as  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery, contenting  themselves  with  repeating  in 
a  marvelling  tone  that  it  was  very  Btrange. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  52.) 

The  following  letter  from  Eebecca  Hopkins 
to  M.  B.,  interestingly  exhibits,  with  others 
in  these  memoirs,  the  christian  sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling  of  their  respective  writers,  with 
a  beloved  sister  in  a  time  of  proving  and  of 
conflict.  These  are  precious  manifestations 
of  love  and  regard  between  the  suffering  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  crucified  Lord,  as  well  as  a 
carrying  out  of  the  precept,  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ."  It  is  always  pleasant  to  dwell  upon 
such  cases,  such  tender  soothing  sympathy  in 
the  map  of  life;  which  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Society  so  much  prevailed,  to  the  edifica- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  tribulated  seed 
of  that  day,  who  could  foresee  little  else  for 
themselves,  than  to  say  with  the  Apostle : 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city, 
(whither  they  might  come)  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me." 

Though  no  scourges,  and  dungeons,  and 
persecutions  unto  deah,  may  now  be  inflicted 
outwardly  on  dissenter  or  professor,  yet  is 
there  no  lack  inwardly  of  bonds  and  afflic- 
tions, of  wounds  and  bruises  and  temptations 
by  the  great  enemy,  which  should  no  less 
claim  the  brotherly  care  and  prayerful  solici- 
tude of  those  who  have  spiritual  discernment 
that  they  exist.  Thus,  in  measure,  would  the 
whole  body  "fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  experience  increase 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  Could  we 
instead  of  anything  like  envy  or  jealousy,  evil- 
speaking  or  surmising,  thus  watch  over  one 
another  for  good,  praying  for  one  another  in 
the  ability  received,  or  even  handing  the  cup 
of  cold  water  when  we  may  have  no  more  to 
give,  how  it  would  tend,  like  the  Samaritan's 
wine  and  oil  formerly,  to  bind  up,  to  soothe, 
and  to  heal,  and  withal  through  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  enable  those  upon  whom  it  is 
bestowed,  to  thank  God,  and  to  take  a  little 
fresh  courage  in  the  great  voyage  and  war- 
fare of  life. 

Then  may  none  of  us  withhold  more  than 
is  meet  of  the  word  in  season,  either  of  cau- 
tion, reproof,  or  encouragement.  But  rather, 
under  the  qualifying  power  of  the  anointing 
which  teacheth  all  things,  duly  heed  the  in- 
junction— alike  applicable  to  all  time — "Bo 
ye  one  another's  helpers  in  the  Lord." 


.Rebecca  Hopkins  writes  : — 

"  Waynesville,  2d  mo.  1812. 

"My  dear  Mildred, — I  take  up  my  pen  this 
morning  to  address  thee  with  a  few  lines,  in 
much  weakness  both  of  body  and  mind.  I 
have  been  feeling  with  thee,  and  dipped  as  in 
sympathy  with  thee  for  some  months,  my 
dear  tribulated  sister !  for  such  I  believe  thou 
art.  Thy  tribulations  I  hope  and  believe  have 
been  patiently  abode  in,  and  strength  has 
been  afforded  faithfully  to  endure  all  thy  suf- 
ferings, which  I  have  felt  to  be  many.  Suffer 
me,  as  a  poor  little  traveller  to  say,  Be  patient 
in  all  things,  till  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom,  will, 
may  I  not  say,  disperse  the  enemies  of  His 
own  house,  and  set  his  own  exercised  servant 
at  liberty.  Yea,  my  dear !  thy  Beloved  will 
arise,  and  come  forth  as  out  of  the  garden  of 
spices  and  myrrh,  with  a  sweet  smelling  savor 
to  revive  thy  weary  fainting  soul.  This  will 
be  to  thy  great  admiration,  and  will  prove  to 
the  honor  of  His  great  and  wonderful  name. 
I  am  ready  to  say  in  my  heart  at  times,  O 
Lord!  why  should  thy  disciples  or  professing 
people  be  divided  in  Truth's  service.  Dear 
Mildred,  I  fear  there  are  too  many,  may  I  not 
say,  of  the  disposition  of  Herod,  (or  at  least 
are  comparable  to  him)  who  rather  than  fail 
of  killing  the  dear  Son  of  God,  slew  all  the 
children  who  were  born  in  that  period  when 
the  blessed  one  was  expected  to  appear,  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 
So  it  appears  to  me  in  this  day,  some  will  slay 
the  babe  of  grace  in  their  own  souls,  rather 
than  encourage  or  promote  the  spreading  of 
truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  or  in 
others.  These  are  not  like  meek,  humble 
Moses,  who  said,  '  Would  to  God  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets.'  Here  was  manifested 
love  to  the  whole  creation. 

"Thou  mayst  think  me  a  little  presumptu- 
ous or  forward  in  saying  thus  much,  without 
having  heard  anything  concerning  thy  travail 
and  exercise  of  feeling  for  service.  But  I 
have  written  according  as  things  have  felt  to 
me  for  some  time  past,  and  the  latter  part 
that  I  have  penned,  seemed  to  occur  plainly 
to  me  as  I  have  been  thus  engaged. 

"  It  was  a  trial  that  I  did  not  see  thee  the 
last  time  thou  wast  down  [perhaps  at  Quar- 
terly Meeting],  but  it  may  perhaps  be  right 
for  me  to  have  to  dwell  alone.  In  much  near 
sympathy,  I  subscribe  myself  thy  loving 
friend,  Eebecca  Hopkins." 

Mildred  Eatcliff  having  liberty  to  attend 
some  meetings  in  her  own  (Baltimore)  Yearly 
Meeting,  principally  on  the  way  going  to  and 

returning  from  that  meeting,  with   and 

  for  companions,  she  accomplished  the 

mission.    The  following  is  from  her  journal: 

"  1812.  9th  mo.  2nd,  I  set  off  to  our  Nearly 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  also  having 
before  me  a  prospect  of  visiting  some  meet- 
ings within  its  borders,  before  and  after  that 
meeting,  as  the  Truth  might  open  the  way 
for. 

"  8th.  We  reached  a  settlement  of  Friends, 
after  a  fatiguing  travel  over  rough  roads. 
This  occasioned  considerable  indisposition  of 
body,  and  surely  I  may  say  it  was  a  time  of 
proving  to  me,  being  outwardly  afflicted  and 
inwardly  stripped.  I  was  left  in  extreme 
poverty  and  want,  so  that  I  felt  myself  a  poor 
creature  indeed  under  the  pressure  of  exercise 
in  view  of  the  awful  service  before  me.  Yet 
through  Divine  mercy  I  was  enabled  to  hold  ■ 


fast  my  confidence  in  the  power  of  Him  w! 1 
has  hitherto  helped  me." 

From  the  9th  to  the  15th,  M.  E.  attend! 
the  Select  and  general  Quarterly  Meetings  y 
Short  Creek,  with  their  meeting  on  First-da f 
Also  was  at  one  at  Concord,  Plymouth,  aij 
Cross  Creek  respectively.  "All  these  met! 
ings,"  she  says,  "  I  was  favored  to  attend  tc| 
good  degree  of  satisfaction.  They  had  a  tej 
dency  to  renew  my  spiritual  strength,  and  $ 
encourage  me  to  perseverance. 

"  16th.  Had  a  hard  travel,  and  after  nig  j 
reached  a  Friend's  house  with  difficulty,  <{ 
our  way  to  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"17th.    Attended  New  Garden  Month  1L 
Meeting,  and  were  refreshed  with  our  Frien 
there. 

"18th.  Went  to  Salem,  and  was  at  th( 
Select  Meeting.  Here  I  was  enabled,  notwit 
standing  my  poor  condition,  to  labor  in  mu> 
simplicity  and  plainness  among  them.  Tl 
was  to  my  own  relief,  and  for  aught  I  kno 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  there. 

"  19th.   This  day  Salem  Quarterly  Meetii; 
is  to  be  held.    Oh,  most  merciful  Fathe' 
Thou  who  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowejl 
that  I  desire  to  be  thoroughly  dependent  « 
thee.    Oh,  be  entreated  once  more  to  remeil 
ber  me  for  thy  own  glorious  cause  sake !  Am 
cept  I  pray  thee  the  tribute  of  praise  fl 
favors  past;  and  continue  to  bestow  them  ( 
me. 

"  20th.  We  attended  a  large  public  mei 
ing  at  Salem.  This  I  think  may  be  said 
have  been  a  time  wherein  the  Good  Shephe 
was  pleased  to  manifest  His  care  for  the  floe 
May  He  ever  have  all  the  praise. 

"  21st.  At  Fairfield  Meeting,  and  had  a  ha 
time  indeed,  mourning  as  over  the  dead. 

"22d.  Was  at  a  little  indulged  meetii 
called  Columbiana.    This  I  think  was  a  pifl 
cious  meeting.    May  the  members  there! 
grow  strong  in  Thy  Truth,  O  Lord,  and  mm 
their  numbers  increase ! 

"  23d.  At  ,  a  favored  meeting.  Midd  B 

town  on  the  same  day  at  three  o'clock.  SileH 
as  to  the  ministry,  but  dropped  a  few  n 
marks. 

"  24th.  At  Carmel.  Much  favored  in  a  frejl 
flow  of  gospel  love  among  the  people.  PartH 
in  near  affection  with  Friends  of  that  platB 
and  went  on  over  the  Ohio  river. 

"25th.  After  a  hard  travel  of  upwards  1 
fifty  miles,  being  very  desirous  to  be  wiB 
Friends  at  Westland  at  their  Monthly  Me<l 
ing  on  the  next  day,  we  reached  the  pla? 
timely,  and  were  refreshed  with  them :  afl 
remained  over  the  27th,  it  being  the  first  da 
of  the  week.  The  meeting  on  that  day  wj 
a  favored  one  also. 

"  28th.  At  Pike  Bun  Meeting  ;  where  I  hi 
again  to  stand  long  on  my  feet  to  advocal 
the  cause  of  Truth.    After  meeting  went! 
see  an  afflicted  sister  and  fellow  laborer  in  tl 
gospel.    She  has  been  for  some  years  an  ill 
valid,  not  being  able  to  get  out  to  meeting  | 
I  was  glad  we  got  to  see  her  and  the  defl  I 
children,  being  refreshed  together.    It  h 
been  through  much  weakness  of  body,  oh  wt 
God,  thou  knowest,  that  I  have  got  alow 
thus  far.    Yet  I  have  abundant  cause  to  trJ 
in  thee,  and   maguify  thy  most  cxcellel 
name,  for  all  thy  benefits.    Be  pleased  onll 
more  to  accept  the  tribute  of  praise  from  tlrli 
little,  yet  dedicated  handmaid. 

"  30th.  Attended  Eed  Stone  Meeting,  whel 
I  labored  much  among  the  people,  frotgl 
sense  that  there  are  many  amongst  us,  U 
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ell  as  other  people,  that  are  far  from  the 
jcessary  new  birth.  May  the  Lord  of  all 
ie  earth,  bless  the  labor  of  his  servants  and 
indmaids  everywhere,  so  that  the  people 
ay  be  gathered  home  to  himself." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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lor  "The  Friend." 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Storm. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  most  im- 
jrtant  branch  of  our  subject,  the  organiza- 
m  of  the  Signal  Service. 
'It  would  be  wanting  in  acknowledgment 
great  services  which  have  been  rendered 
the  whole  country,  and  to  science  every 
here,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
ho  have  been  most  directly  engaged  in  es- 
blishing  in  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  a 
ivision  of  Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the 
^  anefit  of  Commerce.'  Foremost  in  this  work 
as  the  Hon.  Halbert  B.  Paine,  of  Wisconsin, 
hose  fine  and  cultivated  intellect  soon  dis- 
ivered  the  necessity  for  storm  signals  on  the 
eat  lakes,  and  whose  ability  and  command- 
g  influence  in  Congress  gave  the  proposition 
gnity  and  force.    Warmly  seconded  by  the 
on.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
stinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
ppropriations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ves,  in  which  he  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
)le  and  conspicuous  leaders,  General  Paine's 
J  Ivocacy  secured  an  early  adoption  of  the 
easure.    The  Hon.  William  W.  Belknap,  the 
jcretary  of  War,  although  from  the  first  he 
ftrusted  the  entire  management  of  the  ser- 
ce  to  the  chief  signal  officer,  has  been  the 
irnest  and  able  supporter  of  the  enterprise, 
hich  will  always  be  an  honor  to  his  admin- 
tration  of  the  War  Department. 
"It  may  be  added  that,  without  distinction 
?  party,  the  whole  people  of  the  country,  the 
cess,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  Pre- 
dent  have  earnestly  sustained  and  advanced 
pis  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
I  "The  basis  upon  which  all  the  operations 
f  the  Signal  Service  are  conducted  is  that  of 
ilitary  precision  and  promptness. 
"Every  candidate  for  the  Signal  Service  is 
xbjected  to  an  examination,  prior  to  enlist 
lent,  before  a  board  appointed  by  the  chief 
gnal  officer,  and  before  which  he  must  ap 
ear  at  his  own  expense.    Testimonials  as  to 
ood  character  and  capacity,  signed  by  per- 
ms known  at  his  office,  must  be  presented, 
he  examination  is  chiefly  directed  to  accu 
ate  spelling,  legible  handwriting,  proficiency 
arithmetic  (including  decimal  fractions), 
nd  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 
"  The  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
me  of  the  person  enlisted ;  but  the  duties  re- 
uired  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  with  care 
nd  diligence,  a  good  deal  of  time  is  at  the 
isposal  of  the  persons  employed,  which  may 
e  devoted  to  reading  or  study,  without  detri- 
lent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Thus 
ime  between  the  hours  of  reports  can  often 
e  had  for  this  purpose,  and  on  frequent  ocea- 
ions  when  no  active  duty  is  pressing.  A 
umber  of  young  men  are  already  enlisted 
aving  such  purposes  in  view.    No  employ- 
ment of  this  nature  can,  however,  be  permit- 
ed  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  that  prompt 
nd  constant  attention  to  duty  which  is  in- 
isted  upon. 

"  The  duties  are  chiefly  those  pertaining  to 
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quired,  of  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, hygrometer,  and  rain-gauge,  or  other 
instruments,  and  the  report  by  telegraph  or 
signal,  at  such  times  as  indicated  and  to  such 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  chief  sig- 
nal officer,  of  the  observations  as  made,  or  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required — the 
telegraphic  reports  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
regular  telegraphic  operators,  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  directed.  The  utmost  precision 
is  required  in  observations  and  reports. 

"  The  observers  are  required  to  work  out 
no  difficult  problems  in  meteorology,  but 
simply  to  observe  and  record  the  indications 
of  their  instruments,  and  to  transmit  the  same 
without  delay  or  inaccuracy.  In  doing  this 
work,  they  have  become  by  tri-daily  practice 
as  expert  and  exact  in  reading  the  glasses  as 
any  of  our  veteran  scientific  men — indeed,  as 
much  so  as  a  Fitzroy  or  a  Leverrier  could  be. 

"Regarding  the  Signal  Corps  scattered 
through  and  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  we 
may  compare  it  to  a  regiment  on  drill  three 
times  a  day,  the  telegraph  instantly  revealing 
to  the  commanding  officer,  General  Albert  J. 
Myer,  at  Washington,  the  slightest  failure  in 
any  observer. 

"  By  this  now  widely  spread  and  magnifi- 
cently organized  system,  the  United  States 
army,  engaged  unde%the  chief  signal  officer, 
is  being  educated  to  science,  and  also  serving 
one  of  the  most  important  ends  ever  devised 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

When  an  observer  is  found  capable,  he  is 
assigned  to  a  station,  and  the  necessary  sta- 
tionery and  instruments  furnished  him  (the 
latter  consisting  of  the  barometer,  thermome- 
ter, hygrometer,  anemoscope,  anemometer, 
and  rain-gauge),  and  instructed  to  make  three 
observationsdaily,  viz.,  at  the  time  correspond- 
ing with  7.35  a.  m.,  4.35  p.  M.,  and  11.35  p.  m., 
Washington  time,  so  that  every  observer  at 
each  station  should  be  reading  his  instruments 
at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  following 
order,  viz.,  1st,  barometer;  2d,  thermometer; 
3d,  hygrometer  ;  4th,  anemoscope  ;  5th,  ane- 
mometer; and  6th,  rain-gauge. 

"  Where  a  single  person  has  been  required 
to  do  the  work  of  a  station,  receiving  full  re- 
ports from  all  stations,  the  labor  occupied 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But 
the  rule  now  adopted  is  to  provide  each  station 
with  two  men — one  a  sergeant  in  charge  and 
the  other  a  private  soldier  as  assistant.  The 
observer  stationed  on  Mount  Washington  has 
been  alone  on  the  mountain  most  of  the  time, 
and  always  responsible  for  the  work. 

"Professor  Cleveland  Abbe,  long  known  as 
an  officer  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and 
as  an  eminent  meteorologist,  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  work  of  making  out  the  daily 
synopsis  of  the  weather,  and  deducing  there- 
from the  weather  '  probabilities,'  which  are 
given  to  the  public  by  telegram  through  all 
newspapers  desirous  of  furnishing  them  to 
their  readers. 

"  To  the  conspicuous  ability  of  all  the  offi- 
cers is  attributable  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

"  If  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass 
enabled  navigators,  as  Columbus  and  Ma- 
gellan, to  leave  the  close  seas  and  shores  of 
the  mainland,  and  strike  their  way  across  the 
great  oceans  in  search  of  new  continents,  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  meteorologist)  "  the  invention 
of  the  barometer  has  opened  up  a  new  world.' 


of  meteorologic  success  as  poor  and  unreliable 
instruments.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  numer- 
ous eminent  laborers  have  made  both  common 
and  self-registering  instruments  the  study 
and  experiment  of  a  lifetime.  The  common 
barometer  has  undergone  many  and  vast  im- 
provements within  a  few  years,  so  that  an 
old  seaman  like  Lord  Nelson  would  now 
hardly  know  a  first-class  Adie's  or  Green's 
barometer. 

"  The  ordinary  barometer  in  use  by  Signal 
Office  observers  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Green 
(the  well-known  scientific  instrument  maker 
of  New  York) — an  instrument  adopted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also  by  the 
American  navy,  as  the  most  perfect  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  This  barometer  has  its  cistern  furnished 
with  a  small  glass  index,  which  shows  when 
the  mercury  is  at  the  right  height  in  the  cis- 
tern. This  is  adjustable  by  a  screw  which 
works  through  the  bottom  of  the  instrument 
against  the  flexible  bottom  of  the  cistern. 
The  instrument  is  ready  for  use  when  the 
mercury  touches  the  little  V-shaped  index  in 
the  cistern.  So  simple  and  complete  is  this 
barometer  that  any  one  can  use  it,  and  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  business  gen- 
tlemen, and  all  who  are  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  mutations  of  weather. 

"  In  reading  the  barometer  a  vernier  is  used. 
By  this  simple  mechanical  contrivance  the 
barometer  is  read  to  so  fine  a  degree  that  the 
variation  of  l-100f/i  of  an  inch  in  the  mercurial 
column  is  detected! 

"The  barometer  has  a  slight  fluctuation 
also  under  several  influences.  It  rises  when 
the  moon  is  on  the  meridian  in  some  places. 
It  has  a  diurnal  oscillation,  amounting  on  the 
equator  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
but  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  to  only  0.05 
inch,  the  greatest  height  being  about  10  a.m., 
and  the  least  about  4  p.  m.  The  nocturnal 
valuations  are  much  less.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  northeast 
wind  causes  another  variation  of  one-fourth 
of  an  inch,  due  to  the  meeting  of  two  atmos- 
pheric waves  giving  a  still  higher  wave,  and 
hence  a  higher  barometer.  There  is  also  the 
variation  due  to  the  height  of  the  observer's 
station  above  the  sea.  This  is,  of  course,  of 
the  first  importance.  The  other  fluctuations 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  do  not 
blind  an  observer  to  those  ominous  fluctua- 
tions which  precede  the  storm,  the  tornado, 
and  the  hurricane.  The  oscillations  which 
indicate  a  storm  are  very  marked.  The  tor- 
nado which  recently  ravaged  St.  Louis  was 
preceded  by  a  gradual  fall  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer,  for  thirty  hours  previous,  of 
entire  inch.    At  Boston,  within  thirty- 
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ion  and  report,  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 1  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  so  much  in  the  way 


seven  years,  the  barometer  has  ranged  from 
31.125  inches  to  28.47  inches,  the  difference 
being  2.655  inches.  At  London  it  has  ranged 
through  more  than  3.5  inches;  but  in  the 
tropics  not  so  much. 

"  During  the  passage  of  a  cyclone  the  mer- 
cury oscillates  rapidly.  The  most  noticeable 
fall  occurs  from  four  to  six  hours  before  the 
passage  of  the  storm  centre.  This  fall  is  often 
over  an  inch,  and  sometimes  two  inches. 

"  Great  changes  are  usually  shown  by  falls 
of  barometer  exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  by 
differences  of  temperature  exceeding  fifteen 
degrees.  If  the  fall  equals  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  an  hour  we  may  look  out  for  a  heavy 
storm.  The  more  sudden  the  change  the 
greater  the  danger.    But  it  is  too  often  forgot- 
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ten  that  the  fall  of  the  mercury  is  a  forewarning 
of  what  will  occur  in  a  day  or  two,  rather  than 
in  a  few  hours. 

"  A  variation  of  an  inch  is  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  tornado  or  violent  cyclone.  In  the 
tropics  '  the  glass'  has  been  known  to  show  a 
fall  of  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  one 
hour ! 

£To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Why  fear  a  Revival? 

Some  oppose  any  general  religious  awaken- 
ing, because  it  may  be  they  dread  the  stirring 
of  their  own  nests. 

But  to  those  Friends  who  with  a  sincere 
desire  that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  may  prosper 
in  our  midst,  yet  fear  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing harmful  and  dangerous  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  religious  life  appearing  in  various 
parts  of  our  religious  Society,  I  would  com- 
mend the  following  remarks  of  a  recent  Scot- 
tish writer,  in  answer  to  some  who  opposed 
what  he  considered  a  revival  of  religion. 

"What  parent  would  not  prefer  the  noisy 
and  even  excessive  demonstrations  of  his  chil- 
dren to  the  decent  stillness  of  a  desolate  home 
and  the  chamber  of  death  ?  There  is  an  order 
of  life  and  an  order  of  death.  There  is  an 
order  of  lifeless  form  which  breeds  the  sad- 
dest disorder;  and  there  are  disorders  of  a  new 
born  life  that,  to  the  discerning  eye,  carry  in 
their  bosom  the  germs  of  the  truest  order.  By 
wise  and  gentle  management  the  irregulari- 
ties of  ignorance  and  indiscreet  zeal  may,  for 
the  most  part,  be  entirely  done  away  with  or 
reduced  to  insignificance.  All  things  in  the 
house  of  God  ought,  indeed,  to  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order;  but  some  of  the  worst 
disorders  and  errors  are  due  to  an  unwise  and 
cruel  repression  of  new-born  life." 

Doubtless  many  Friends  are  fully  awake  to 
the  undeniable  fact  that  a  number  of  our 
meetings  are  almost  lifeless,  and  are  rapidly 
dwindling,  and  that  unless  the  Lord  arise  for 
our  help,  their  early  extinction  must  inevit- 
ably ensue.  And  even  where  the  numbers 
are  still  large,  all  will  confess  that  there  is  a 
great  and  perhaps  a  growing  lack  of  single- 
hearted  and  self-denying  dedication.  Can  we 
not,  in  our  exceeding  need,  unite  in  rejoicing 
when  the  Lord's  work  prospers  in  the  hearts 
of  any  among  us,  even  if  it  be  not  in  such  a 
way  as  we  of  these  later  generations  have 
been  accustomed  to — provided,  always,  it  is 
proven  by  its  fruits  to  be  the  Lord's  work. 

Excitement  is  not  of  itself  an  evidence  of 
error.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  can 
be  any  form  of  life  without  excitement.  While 
undue  excitement  is  always  to  be  deprecated, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "  Propriety  may  be 
the  grave  of  life." 

One  scene  is  recorded  in  Scripture  where 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice.  Another  scene  is  recorded  where 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rush- 
ing, mighty  wind,  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  we  strive  to  keep  our  hearts  open  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Lord's  power,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  manifested,  willing  to  recog- 
nize that  which  is  of  God  in  any,  tenderly 
sympathizing  with  any  in  whom  there  may 
be  the  springing  of  Divine  life,  and  each  one 
standing  faithfully  in  love  to  his  own  convic- 
tions of  fundamental  truth,  may  we  not  then 
hope  we  are  in  the  way  of  blessing,  and  that 


the  Lord  will  revive  His  work  in  the  midst 
of  our  years.  J.  W. 

Philada.,  10th  mo.  1871. 

Our  friend  J.  W.,  will  find  in  the  editorial 
of  last  week  reasons  why  so  many  Friends, 
who  would  rejoice  in  a  "revival"  of  true 
Quakerism,  "  fear"  the  excitement  now  per- 
vading the  Society. — Eds. 


LITTLE  MOMENTS. 
Little  moments,  how  they  fly, 
Golden-winged,  fleeting  by, 
Bearing  many  things  for  me 
Into  vast  eternity! 

Never  do  they  wait  to  ask, 
If  completed  is  my  task, 
Whether  gathering  grain  or  weeds, 
Doing  good  or  evil  deeds ; 
Onward  haste  they  evermore, 
Adding  all  unto  their  store  ! 

And  the  little  moments  keep 
Record  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Of  our  every  thought  and  deed, 
For  us  all  some  time  to  read.  J 

Artists  are  the  moments  too, 
Ever  painting  something  new, 
On  the  walls  and  in  the  air, 
Painting  pictures  every  where  ! 
If  we  smile  or  if  we  frown, 
Little  moments  put  it  down, 
And  the  angel,  memJry, 
Guards  the  whole  eternally ! 

Let  us  then  so  careful  be, 
That  they  bear  for  you  and  me, 
On  their  little  noiseless  wings, 
Only  good  and  pleasant  things ; 
And  that  pictures  which  they  paint 
Have  no  back  ground  of  complaint : 
So  the  angel,  memory, 
May  not  blush  for  you  and  me.' 
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TRUST  IN  THE  LORD. 
Cease  thou  from  .man.    Oh,  what  to  thee 
Can  thy  poor  fellow  mortals  be  ? 
Are  they  not  erring,  finite,  frail  ? 
What  can  their  utmost  aid  avail  ? 

Their  very  love  will  prove  a  snare ; 
Then,  when  thy  heart  becomes  aware 
Of  its  own  danger,  it  will  bleed 
For  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 

Why  does  thy  bliss  so  much  depend, 
On  earthly  relative  or  friend  ? 
There  is  a  Friend  who  changes  never, 
The  love  He  gives,  He  gives  forever. 

He  has  withdrawn  thee  now  apart 
To  teach  these  lessons  to  thy  heart; 
Has  darkened  all  thy  earthly  scene, 
That  thou  on  Him  alone  mayest  lean. 

His  precious  love  that  balm  supplies, 
For  which  thy  wounded  spirit  sighs, 
That  only  medicine  can  make  whole 
The  weary,  faint  and  sin-sick  soul. 

Go  to  that  Friend  poor  aching  heart, 
He  knows  how  desolate  thou  art; 
He  waits — He  longs  to  see  thee  blest, 
And  in  himself  to  give  thee  rest. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Executive 
Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs. 

(Concluded  from  page  53.) 

"In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  E.  S.  Parker,  late  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  his  last  Annual  Eeport, 
he  says :  '  Of  the  Superintendents  and  Agents 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  may 
confidently  say,  that  their  course  and  policy 
have  been  highly  promotive  of  the  welfare 


and  happiness  of  the  tribes  under  their  charge. 

Even  at  the  Agencies  for  the  Cheyennes  andjterest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  with  those°im 


Arapahoes,  Kiowas  and  Comancbes,  tribe 
that  have  been  so  difficult  to  control  for  year 
past,  where  the  least  possible  good  could  bi 
expected  to  be  acomplished,  a  commendabL 
prudence  and  energy  have  been  displayed 
and  as  favorable  a  condition  of  affairs  exist 
there  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Thi 
Presidential  plan  of  inaugurating  the  greate: 
degree  of  honesty  in  our  intercourse  with  th< 
Indians,  by  the  appointment  of '  Friends'  t< 
some  of  the  Superintendencies  and  Agencies 
has  proven  such  a  success,  that  when  Congress 
at  its  last  session,  prohibited  the  employmen 
of  army  officers  in  any  civil  capacity,  th< 
President  at  once  determined  still  further  t( 
carry  out  the  principle  by  inviting  othei 
religious  denominations  of  the  country  t( 
engage  in  the  great  work  of  civilizing  th< 
Indians.' 

"Having  said  thus  much  in  reference  to  th( 
preservation  of  peace,  we  would  refer  to  thai 
part  of  our  work  which  is  religious  and  ed 
ucational.  And  here  again,  we  must  not  for 
get  that  time  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
human  success.  We  cannot  point  to  the  conl 
version  of  large  numbers  of  Indians  to  Chris' 
tianity,  as  a  result  of  our  labors.  Indeed 
when  we  think  of  the  thousands  upon  thou 
sands  of  white  people  who  have  lived  all  then) 
days  within  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  fail 
to  embrace  it,  it  would  be  a  vain  expectationj 
that  should  look  for  greater  results,  all  at  onc«l 
amongst  a  people  whose  language,  moral  and] 
religious  condition,  and  habits  of  thought! 
must  be  radically  changed ;  who  are,  many! 
of  them,  imbued  with  superstitious  notions, 
which  have  gained  strength  through  all  the] 
long  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  and 
whose  natures,  by  successive  generations  oJ 
barbarism,  have  become  more  and  more  pron(| 
to  animal  gratification.  When  we  add  t( 
these  inherent  difficulties,  the  accidental  onesj 
of  vastness  of  territory,  inaccessibility  with 
the  means  essential  to  success ;  and  almoslj 
more  than  all  these,  when  we  think  of  tha 
retarding  influence  of  bad  example  and  cruel 
dealing  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  own  racdj 
and  nation,  who  are  supposed  by  the  Indiani 
to  be  representatives  of  the  religion  and  the 
civilization  into  which  we  are  desiring  tcl 
introduce  him,  we  may  well  be  impressed!] 
with  the  formidable  character  of  the  obsta-i 
cles  in  the  way  of  rapid  success. 

"But  has  anything  been  done,  in  an  educa- 
tional or  religious  way?  Could  those  who 
make  honest  inquiry  of  this  character,  visilfi 
one  of  our  Indian  schools  in  which  twenty  or}1, 
more  children  have  learned  to  read  the  Eog 
lish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  cor- 
responding progress  in  other  directions,  and 
in  which,  also,  these  children  have  been  taugh 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  many  of  them 
brought  to  a  real  Christian  experience,  thej 
would  need  no  other  answer.  When,  further 
more,  such  inquirers  should  see  as  fruits  oi 
the  labors  of  Friends,  the  Christian  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  by  adull 
Indians,  their  meeting  together  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read  and  explained,  their  reverenl 
attention  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  their  own  direct  participation  in  the  ex 
ercises  of  public  and  private  worship ;  and 
when  to  these  professions,  are  conjoined  an 
increasing  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  relations ;  a  decrease  of  intempei'i 
ance;  a  forsaking  of  the  heathen  dance  andl 
its  accompanying  revelry;  and  a  growing  in 
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roved  domestic  and  social  habits,  which  gen- 
Ine  Christianity  promotes,  they  would  feel 
lat  at  least  something  had  been  doae.  * 
"We  have  some  valuable  and  efficient  la- 
>rers  in  our  field.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
>eak  of  each  individual.  It  may  be  proper 
i  say,  however,  that  superintendent  Hoag, 
hose  responsibility  is  heavier  than  that  of 
ly  one  else,  has  excellent  business  qualifica- 
ions,  a  strong  physical  constitution  (very  im- 
)rtant  for  his  office),  and  is  thoroughly  alive 
i  whatever  bears  upon  the  interest  of  the 
idian.  ***** 
"  We  designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
hools  so  soon  as  the  neccessary  buildings 
m  be  erected,  and  wish  to  make  them  reli- 
ous  institutions  as  well  as  literary.  We 
ould  be  glad  to  procure  teachers  who  are 
illing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  work 
ith  a  whole-hearted  service.  We  expect 
em  to  gather  the  children  and  adults  upon 
e  First-day  of  the  week  for  religious  instruc- 
m  and  Divine  worship,  and  in  every  proper 
ay  to  endeavor  to  do  the  work  of  evangel- 
,s.  In  some  parts  of  the  field  the  harvest 
already  ripe,  and  the  result  of  Christian 
bor  has  been,  and  will  be,  decided  and  rapid  ; 
other  parts,  the  laborers  must  work  in  faith 
ith  comparatively  little  of  visible  good  fruit, 
et  the  condition  of  the  most  civilized  In- 
ans  was  once  as  hopeless  as  that  of  those 
ho  now  show  so  little  good  result  of  labor. 
"  The  privations  and  hardships  of  those 
ho  risk  life  and  health  in  this  self-denying 
rvice  on  behalf  of  the  red  man,  are,  in  some 
stances,  very  great,  but  we  hope  that  the 
ndition  of  things  will  improve,  year  after 
;ar,  so  as  to  diminish  the  sacrifices  which 
e  now  unavoidable." 



For  "The  Friend." 

The  Sinner  Abased,  the  Saviour  Exalted. 
Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  profession  of 
ligion  we  may  make,  that  which  is  of  Christ 
ssus,  the  only  saving  and  true,  is  that  which 
is  its  beginning  in  humility  and  contrition 
'soul,  in  the  mortification  and  abasement  of 
e  fleshly  heart  and  mind,  and  the  thorough 
'ostration  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  his  righ- 
ous  rule  and  reign  in  us.    For  unless  the 
rong  man  armed — the  deeply^seated  lusts 
id  affections  of  the  natural  heart — be  first 
mnd  and  brought  under  dominion,  how  can 
s  goods  be  spoiled,  or  he  dislodged  prepara- 
ry  to  the  reception  and  establishment  of  the 
edeemer's  kingdom;  consisting  in  righteous- 
3ss,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
ence  the  declaration  of  the  prophet :  "  It  is 
)od  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth, 
e  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because 
Mi  hath  borne  it  upon  him.    He  putteth  his 
\\mith  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope." 
il  l  gain,  "  That  thou  mayest  remember,  and 
\wb  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth 
;  I  py  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pa- 
;  I  ified  towards  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done, 
(jl  .ith  the  Lord  God."    As  also  the  invitation 
jHtthe  Saviour,  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
hd  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
jmctrt ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 
II  These  first  lessons  of  self  reduction  and 
_l  pasedness,  are  calculated  to  bring  down  the 
I    xturally  proud  and  rebellious  heart ;  and  it  is 
1  preby  also,  that  the  eye  is  opened  to  see  our 
,,I rodigal,  fallen,  and  lost  state  as  children  of 
ie  first  Adam,  with  the  magnitude  and  pre- 
i    ousness  of  the  sacrificial  offering,  as  the  re- 
°    edy  provided,  if  applied  through  faith  in, 


with  submission  and  obedience  to,  the  quick- 
ening Spirit  of  the  second  Adam^for  restora- 
tion and  salvation.  Hence  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclin- 
ed unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought 
me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a 
new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God."  The  soaring,  literal,  and  mere  head- 
knowledge  must  yield  to  that  which  leadeth 
into  "inward  quietness,  stillness,  and  humili- 
ty of  mind,  when  the  Lord  appears  and  his 
heavenly  wisdom  is  revealed."  Thus  the  apos- 
tle testifies :  "  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called  :  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise,  *  *  and 
things  which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence."  Again,  "  God  forbid," 
writes  the  same  in  another  place,  "that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  Consonant  with 
the  same  is  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  "  The  lofty  looks  of  man 
shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man 
shall  be  bowed  down  ;  and  the  Lord  alone 
shallbe  exalted  in  that  day.  For  the  day  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one 
that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  every  one 
that  is  lifted  up  ;  and  he  shall  be  brought 
low." 

Through  the  quickening  and  renewed  visi- 
tations of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  become  deeply 
leavened  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  our 
utter  vileness,  unworthiness  and  nakedness  ; 
and  the  agonizing  prayer  of  the  humbled  and 
abased  heart^becomcs,  "A  Saviour  or  I  die; 
a  Redeemer  or  I  perish  forever !"  Here  it  is 
that  the  creature  is  abased,  and  the  Saviour 
exalted.  Here  it  is  that  the  Physician  of  va- 
lue becomes  dear  to  us;  and  his  promise  of 
saving  health  sweet.  Here  it  is  the  assurance 
from  the  Ever  Present,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness,"  is  precious  to  us  beyond  all  price. 
Here  we  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are  in  the 
unregenerate  state,  "wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked, "  without  any 
ability  to  save  ourselves,  or  to  do  more  than 
to  cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners,  determined  to  perish,  if  per- 
ish we  must,  nowhere  but  here.  But  to  these 
"  Their  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  his  name  ;  he  shall  thorough^  plead 
their  cause,"  &c.  "  In  that  day  shall  this 
song  be  sung  in  the  land  of  Judah ;  We  have 
a  strong  city ;  salvation  will  God  appoint  for 
walls  and  bulwarks."  The  more  we  see  and 
feel  our  lost  and  undone  condition,  and  thence 
long  for  the  Father's  house,  the  more  our 
compassionate  Helper  and  High  Priest  doth 
pity  and  will  help  us.  For  "  Him  hath  God 
exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Is- 
rael, and  forgiveness  of  sins."  It  has  been 
said  that  "  man's  extremity  is  the  Lord's  op- 
portunity." And  when  the  hard  heart  is  thus 
melted  before  the  Great  Refiner  and  Purifier, 
and  its  plaintive  language  becomes,  "  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me,"  then  He,  whose  sacrifices 
are  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit,  will  cause 
the  deaf  ear  to  be  unstopped,  and  the  blind 
eye  to  be  opened;  and  though  the  vision  may 


be  at  first  imperfect — seeing  men  but  as  trees 
walking — yet  the  Omniscient,  in  his  mercy, 
will  lead  such  as  by  the  hand  ;  He  will  make 
a  way  for  them  where  there  seems  to  be 
none  ;  will  weigh  the  mountains  of  opposition 
and  resistance  in  scales,  and  the  hills  of  diffi- 
culty and  conflict  in  a  balance  ;  and  finally,  as 
such  continue  faithful,  will  bring  them  into 
his  banquetting  house,  where  His  banner  over 
them  shall  be  love. 

"  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord  !  have 
we  waited  for  thee,"  is  an  ancient  testimony. 
Again,  "Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment, 
and  her  converts  with  righteousness."  Again, 
"  Thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth."  And  again,  "  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether."  So 
the  more  we  look  for  the  healing  through  the 
chastisement,  the  more  the  language  of  the 
heart  becomes,  "I  will  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  unto  thee,  O  Lord  I"  And,  "  O 
Lord,  quicken  me  according  to  thy  judg- 
ments;" the  more  we  bow  to  the  Son,  and 
submit  in  deep  self-abasement  and  contrition 
to  His  thoroughly  cleansing  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  the  more  we  shall  know 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  his  feeling  life,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  our  souls.  It  is  submission  of 
the  heart  to  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  and  letting  his  righteous 
judgments  pass  upon  the  transgressing  na- 
ture, to  consume  all  in  us  that  his  holy  con- 
troversy is  with,  that  shall  redound  to  our 
present  and  eternal  peace,  as  well  as  His 
glory.  We  must  know  our  strong  wills  bro- 
ken to  pieces,  preparatory  to  being  built  up 
in  Him,  so  as  to  experience  a  being  filled  with 
his  love.  We  must  feel  the  malady  of  the 
soul  before  we  will  apply  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  to  our  only  Physician  and  Helper.  The 
sinner  must  be  abased,  before  the  Saviour  can 
be  exalted. 

May  the  Lord  Almighty  so  baptize  and  re- 
baptize  into  a  humiliating  sense  of  our  utter 
unworthiness  and  short-coming  without  Him, 
as  that  the  sinner  maybe  thoroughly  abased, 
and  the  Saviour,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  exalted. 
May  true  passiveness  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
under  the  tuition  of  that  Wisdom  which 
dwelleth  with  prudence  and  leadeth  in  the 
midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment,  so  abound,  as 
that  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,"  &c,  may  be  brought  forth  in 
us  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's 
grace.  Then  will  those  who  feel  conscien- 
tiously bound  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  at 
the  first  committed  to  this  people, — but  whose 
hands  at  times  hang  down  from  weakness  and 
discouragement,  while  their  sighs  neverthe- 
less are  often  breathed  and  their  prayers 
raised,  that  the  God  of  all  mercy  will  again 
arise,  and  favor  the  dust  of  Zion,  that  the 
waste  places  thereof  may  be  rebuilded  and 
all  wanderers  restored — "whose  sighs  are 
many  and  whose  hearts  are  faint,"  be  afresh 
animated  and  strengthened  to  hold  on,  and 
even  to  press  forward  in  the  faithful  sup- 
port of  doctrines  and  testimonies  dear  to 
them  as  life.  And  thus  will  the  blessing 
that  rested  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  "  unto 
the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills," 
rest  in  measure  upon  sons  and  daughters, 
upon  servants  and  handmaidens  in  this  day 
and  generation.  Who  presenting  their  bo- 
dies a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 
unto  God,  his  injunction  shall  be  fulfilled  in 
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their  blessed  experience  : — "Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." 


Cost  of  a  Small  Cheese  Manufactory. — As 
there  are  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  in- 
terested in  this  branch  of  farm  industry,  we 
take  from  a  contemporary  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  small  cheese  factory, 
such  as  a  farmer  might  erect  alone,  or  such  as 
might  be  established  by  several  together, 
forming  a  joint  stock  company — the  patrons 
furnishing  the  milk  taking  most  of  the  stock. 

For  100  cows  a  building  26  by  60  feet,  with 
16  feet  posts,  making  it  two  stories,  would  be 
required.  Take  24  feet  from  the  lower  story 
for  a  "  make  room,"  leaving  the  remainder 
and  the  upper  story  for  curing  rooms.  The 
upper  story  should  be  partitioned  the  same  as 
the  lower.  The  24-foot  room  over  the  make- 
room  should  be  plastered  and  furnished  with 
stoves,  suitable  for  curing  early  and  late 
cheese.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  price  of 
lumber  and  labor,  which  differs  in  localities. 
A  rough,  substantial  building,  which  will  an- 
swer in  every  respect,  would  cost  about  $1000. 
If  finished  with  paint,  &c,  $1300.  It  could 
be  furnished  with  vat,  tank,  presses,  hoops, 
scales,  &c,  for  $300,  making  in  all  $1600  for 
the  finished  building.  For  200  cows  the  same 
sized  building  would  answer.  For  additional 
vat  and  fixtures  $500.  This  is  the  size  of 
many  that  were  built  in  this  State  this  sea- 
son. Stock  companies  are  formed  by  those 
interested  taking  one  or  more  shares,  which 
may  be  $50  or  $100  each.  A  committee  is 
chosen,  who  superintend  the  building  of  the 
factory,  hiring  help,  &c.  A  dairy  of  100  cows 
can  be  managed  by  a  man  of  experience  with 
additional  help.  For  200  cows  he  would  want 
an  additional  hand,  who  might  be  a  woman, 
and  inexperienced.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  How  many  cows  must  a  factory  num- 
ber to  pay  ?  For  an  individual  to  build  a  fac- 
tory to  work  up  milk  for  others  at  two  dol- 
lars per  hundred,  which  is  the  common  price 
of  making  and  furnishing  the  cheese  all  box- 
ed and  ready  for  market,  he  would  want  300 
cows  or  more  to  make  it  a  paying  business. — 
Manufacturer  and  Builder. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

William  Grover  appeared  to  think  unkind- 
ly of  no  one  ;  but  when  obliged  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  any,  he  did  it  with  great  feeling 
and  compassion.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  quick  pei'ception  of  what  was  wrong,  and  it 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unreproved.  He  had 
a  strong  objection  to  hearing  the  absent 
slightly  spoken  of,  or  their  faults  made  the 
topic  of  conversation.  On  these  occasions  he 
would  observe  silence,  or  remind  the  com- 
pany to  be  careful  of  their  remarks  on  others, 
lest  they  should  unguardedly  injure  the  char- 
acter of  their  friends;  being  himself  careful 
not  to  make  comparisons.  He  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful, contented  disposition,  and  considered  it 
right  to  derive  pleasure  and  gratification 
from  temporal  things,  as  blessings  from  the 
hand  of  an  Almighty  Benefactor,  provided 
they  were  kept  in  subordination  to  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  and  not  suffered  to  engross  too 
much  of  the  time  and  affections.  He  met  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  with  calmness,  and  was 
careful  not  to  suffer  cross-occurrences  to  dis- 
compose his  mind,  or  to  draw  him  into  the 
use  of  impatient  expressions. 


8th  mo.  6th,  1802.  "  One  thing  I  seem  in- 
clined to  mention  for  thy  encouragement,  and 
that  is,  to  request  affectionately  that  thou 
wilt  not  let  discouragements  take  place,  as  to 
the  attendance  of  meetings  for  discipline.  I 
believe  thy  company  will  be  strengthening 
and  encouraging  to  the  rightly  concerned 
present,  and  their  company  reviving  and  con- 
soling to  thee.  Let  not  thy  deafness  discour- 
age thee  ;  thy  being,  in  measure,  gathered  into 
thy  own  exercise,  will,  I  believe,  help  forward 
the  cause. 

Even  the  countenance  of  an  Israelite,  I  be- 
lieve, strengthens  many  a  drooping  mind ; 
and  there  are  opportunities  now  and  then, 
though  it  may  not  be  our  lot  to  be  very  ac- 
tive, of  manifesting  on  whose  side  we  are.  So 
that  I  am  inclined,  from  some  persuasions  of  its 
usefulness  and  fitness,  to  encourage  those  who 
with  thyself  sincerely  love  the  cause  of 
Truth,  to  keep  close  to  it  publicly,  even  in 
declining  days,  as  to  age.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  of  the  mind  for  some  time,  that  if  things 
go  on  well,  the  more  active  part  in  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline  will  not  always  fall  on  those 
far  advanced  in  years ;  but  they  will  proba- 
bly often  sit  by,  and,  like  careful  fathers  and 
mothers,  encourage  by  their  presence  and  by 
their  weighty  spirits,  the  younger  and  mid- 
dle aged  to  come  up  in,  and  maintain  their 
respective  ranks ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the 
language  of  experience,  put  in  a  few  words 
well  seasoned  and  well  timed,  to  the  increas- 
ing of  the  weight  and  solemnity.  Oh!  the 
use  of  the  company  of  fathers  and  mothers  in 
our  Society ;  oh !  the  pleasantness  of  seeing 
the  hoary  head  in  our  assemblies,  having  kept 
the  faith,  having  loved  the  Truth,  and  believ- 
ed in  it  to  the  end. — William  Grover." 

Food  for  Thinkers  and  Workers, — The  Phre- 
nological Journal  says:  Those  who  expect  to 
think  should  not  eat  much  food  which  simply 
produces  warmth  and  fat,  such  as  ham,  fat 
pork,  white  bread,  butter,  rice,  tapioca  and 
starch.  These  contain  very  little  phospha- 
tic  food,  being  chiefly  carbonaceous.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  says  :  Fish  enter  largely  into 
the  requisition  of  the  human  system,  especi- 
ally after  intellectual  fatigue.  There  is  no 
other  article  of  food  that  supplies  the  waste 
of  the  head  so  thoroughly  as  fish  diet.  Fish 
contain  phosphorus  to  a  large  extent,  a  chem- 
ical element  which  the  brain  requires  for 
growth  and  life.  He  would  not  say  that  ex- 
clusive use  of  fish  would  make  a  blockhead  a 
wise  man,  but  that  the  brain  would  not  be 
wanting  in  one  of  its  essential  elements. 

Man  cannot,  howevei*,  live  on  fish  alone, 
because  most  fish  are  not  fat  enough  to  furnish 
the  heat-producing  element  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty. The  amount  of  phosphate  or  brain-sup- 
porting food  contained  in  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  that  animal ; 
those  of  great  activity,  such  as  the  canary 
bird,  for  instance,  secure  food  which  feed  brain, 
nerve  and  muscle,  but  does  not  produce  fat. 
The  flesh  of  the  trout,  the  pickerel  or  salmon 
impart  more  mental  and  physical  vigor  to  the 
eater  than  the  flesh  of  the  eel  and  flounder. 
The  flesh  of  wild  animals,  such  as  the  bison, 
deer  or  boar,  promote  activity  in  the  eater 
more  than  the  stall-fed  ox,  sheep  or  hog. 
Wild  game  generally  is  considered  the  better 
food,  especially  for  the  convalescent,  than  the 
fatted  domestic  turkey  or  goose. 
I  Barley,  oats  and  wheat,  ground  without, 
'  bolting  furnish  food  for  brain ;  but  lawyers, 


ministers  and  students  eat  the  white,  super  f 
fine,  or  bolted  wheat  bread,  and  go  to  sleep  '$ 
That  which  would  fatten  a  pig  and  give  hinj  ;  ■ 
no  desire  to  exercise  or  to  think,  is  eaten  b]|  $ 
the  learned  and  refined  of  the  human  race)  nj 
who  look  in  pity  upon  the  poor  peasant  fol  f 
lowing  the  plow,  because  he  is  obliged  to  ea  i 
his  brown  loaf,  which  brown  loaf  and  cheaj  [I 
fish  and  wild  game  contain  the  incitement  t< 
brain  work,  in  which  poems,  orations  and  ar  Is 
are  conceived  and  nursed.  The  proper  food  i», 
for  laboring  men — we  mean  those  who  have  m 
to  exercise  muscular  strength  chiefly — should 
be  that  which  contains  the  greatest  amoum  r 
of  nitrogen.  Among  these  articles  barlej 
and  cheese  stand  high.  in 
  in 

For  "The  Friend'" 

Love  of  Excitement. 

The  following  extract  from  Sewell's  "  Prin  Jj 
ciples  of  Education"  has  appeared  to  us  worthj  « 
of  consideration.  The  facilities  for  travel.  s] 
and  the  great  increase  of  expensive  toys  and!  i( 
books,  had  need  to  make  parents  and  guar>  ir 
dians  of  children  watchful,  lest  they  fall  intc  :{1 
the  errors  herein  described. 

"Love  of  excitement,  the  craving  for  amuse^  ,j 
ment,  considered  to  be  especially  the  faull  t 
and  temptation  of  youth,  are  in  many  cases  « 
taught  in  childhood,  almost,  one  may  say,  ir  jr 
infancy.  j  B, 

"  Instead  of  making  little  children  self-de  ,| 
pendent  as  regards  amusement,  the  momenl  M| 
they  appear  in  the  drawing-room  some  one  if  s 
expected  to  amuse  and  play  with  them,  and  m 
the  mother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  must  give  ui  Nl 
all  her  attention  to  them.    Instead  of  bein£  i 
taught  self-restraint  and  consideration,  bj  m 
being  forced  to  be  quiet  while  others  are  em  ,|| 
ployed,  they  are  allowed  to  interfere  will  (1 
every  occupation.    The  exciting  companion  ^ 
ship  of  their  elders  becomes  a  daily  necessitjU 
instead  of  an  occasional  treat;  and  after  this B 
early  training  in  what  is  to  them  dissipation  D  j 
parents  are  surprised  that  their  children  canl 
not  be  satisfied  with  only  common  pursuits!^ 
but  always  require  some  amusement  to  be  founc  I 
for  them.    Little  do  they  think  that  one  d  I- 
the  greatest  blessings  which  can  be  conferred! 
on  any  one  is  that  of  being  contented  witlB 
small  pleasures;  and  that  the  child  of  th(| 
peasant,  who  can  play  happily  with  a  piece  oil 
wood,  has  a  possession  which  the  little  heir  ol: 
thousands,  surrounded  by  his  splended  toysi, 
might  envy. 

ilFew  playthings,  few  companions,  few  storm L 
books.  Upon  these  children  may  be  educated'; 
simply  and  thoroughly.  Give  them  manyJL 
and  we  create  artificial  necessities,  which  car  J, 
only  be  satisfied  by  artificial  means.  Anc  in 
with  these  necessities  there  must  creep  in  tha|L 
wretched  spirit  of  worldliness  which  is  th(l L 
hidden  worm  eating  away  all  that  is  good ih 
and  noble  in  a  character. 

The  child  with  her  perpetual  longing  for 
new  tales,  her  listlessness  when  she  is  not  ac  , 
tually  engaged  in  study,  her  constant  desir<  L 
for  little  fineries,  her  craving  for  amusemeni  L 
— some  one  to  play  with,  or  to  visit—  somen, 
young  party  at  home  or  abroad — is  but  re  l| 
hearsing  on  a  small  scale  what  her  elders  enact! 
on  a  large  one.    She  is  practising  discontent! 
learning  to  find  duty  and  usefulness  uninterj 
esting,  to  live  for  pleasure,  to  care  only  foil 
what  may  excite.  And  it  is  this  spirit  which 
when  carried  out,  ultimately  becomes  worlfl  j 
liness. 

"'Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  o 
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rod.'  We  want  no  other  definition  of  world- 
ness.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  true  distinc- 
ions  between  one  amusement  and  another; 
o  say  that  a  dinner  party  is  lawful,  and  a 
ance  -unlawful ;  for  greediness  and  excess 
Qay  as  possibly  be  associated  with  the  one, 
s  vanity  and  folly  may  be  with  the  other ; 
nd  display  may  be  shared  equally  by  both. 
Whon  we  attempt  to  define  in  these  ways, 
ve  are  almost  certain  to  be  uncharitable  and 
'harisaical ;  but  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  say- 
ng,  that  when  amusement  and  excitement 
re  necessities,  the  spirit  is  worldly,  and  there- 
tire  when  we  teach  children  to  crave  them, 
re  are  educating  them  in  worldliness. 
"  This  will  not  to  many  seem  a  very  great 
anger.  Worldliness  is  an  unobtrusive  fault, 
t  is  cold  and  repelling,  indeed,  when  we  ap- 
roach  it  closely,  but  it  is  perhaps  rather 
raceful  and  refined  at  a  distance.  And  it 
pill  never  offend  our  taste,  and  seldom  jar 
pon  us.  We  may  live  comfortably  with  it, 
o  long  as  we  do  not  come  in  its  way.  Cross 
a!  t,  and  it  will  turn  against  us  with  a  tiger's 
erceness;  but  leave  it  to  itself  and  it  will 
ever  trouble  us.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
F  we  only  keep  our  religious  peculiarities 
rithin  certain  limits,  it  will  walk  by  our  side, 
nd  do  us  the  honor  of  offering  its  approval. 

(i  There  is  (however)  one  great  evil  attached 
o  it.  It  absorbs  the  mind,  and  entirely  prc- 
ents  it  from  forcing  itself  upon  the  things 
rhich  belong  to  the  invisible  world.  It  can- 
ot  therefore  enter  Heaven.  Whatever,  then, 
ssists  in  training  children  in  worldliness, 
lust  at  the  same  time  be  training  them  for 
ome  place  which  is  not  Heaven. 
"  That  is  a  grave  matter.  Perhaps  when  we 
re  next  inclined  to  indulge  ourselves  and  our 
hildren  by  a  round  of  excitement,  whether 
n  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  we  may  pause  and 
hink  of  it." 


The  Son  of  God  is  come  into  the  hearts  of 
11  true  believers,  and  in  boundless  love  and 
lercy  is  still  standing  and  knocking  at  the 
oor  of  the  hearts  of  all. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  minutes  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  several 
etters  have  been  received  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  session  of  the  general  meet- 
ng  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  Second- 
lay,  the  25th  ult. ;  the  representatives  from 
he  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  being  all 
n  attendance.   The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Skiers  was  held  on  the  Seventh-day  previous. 
At  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ling,  in  1870,  a  Friend  had  opened  a  concern 
Hie  felt  on  account  of  the  Indians.    He  re- 
1  minded  the  members  that,  the  lands  they  now 
I  pccupied,  and  the  products  of  which  they  were 
j  pnjoying,  had  been  taken  from  the  natives, 
I  md   very   inadequate   compensation  given 
I  -hem,  and  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  duty 
I  resting  on  their  present  possessors,  to  devote 
III  portion  of  the  income  derived  from  those 
I  ands,  to  the  benefit  of  the  kindred  tribes  yet 
j  remaining  in  the  more  remote  West.  That 
f  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  had  long  felt  this  con- 
pern,  and  had  continued  to  labor  in  it  until 


the  separation  from  it  in  1854,  when  the 
channel  through  which  their  aid  had  been 
conveyed,  was  closed.  The  concern  received 
the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  that 
time,  but  no  definite  action  resulted.  At  the 
Meeting  just  passed,  this  concern  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  a  large  committee  of 
men  and  women  Friends  appointed,  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  subject,  and  report  at  a  future 
time  what  action  the  Meeting  could  properly 
take  in  the  case.  No  report  was  received 
this  year. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  as 
shown  by  the  answers  to  the  several  queries, 
and  by  the  religious  exercise  raised  in  the 
minds  of  individual  members  during  the 
course  of  the  Meeting,  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  exjiression  of  a  lively  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  and  spiritual  growth 
of  the  members. 

A  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  Springfield  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  proposed  attaching  it  to  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but  upon  deliberate  con- 
sideration, the  subject  was  continued  under 
the  care  of  the  Committee  another  year. 

On  two  occasions  visits  were  paid  by  wo- 
men Friends  to  the  Men's  meeting.  One  of 
these  Friends  alluded  to  some  young  men  who 
had  joined  secret  Temperance  Societies,  and 
having  briefly  laid  her  burden  on  the  meet- 
ing, she  withdrew.  The  concern  took  hold 
of  the  Meeting,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  which  at  a  subsequent  sitting- 
produced  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  subject, 
which  was  adopted  and  directed  to  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings. 
■  The  proper  education  and  training  of  the 
children  of  Friends  were  felt  to  be  subjects  of 
great  importance,  and  suitable  advice  was  ex- 
tended to  both  parents  and  children  ;  the  for- 
mer being  reminded  of  the  blessing  pronounc- 
ed on  Abraham  who  commanded  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment that  was  executed  on  Ely,  who  permit- 
ted his  sons  to  make  themselves  vile,  and  re- 
strained them  not.  The  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  contained  Memorials  of  two 
deceased  Friends, — Joseph  Bdgertoh  and  Abi- 
gail Branson. 

The  Meeting  closed  on  Fifth-day,  the  28th. 
In  the  meetings  for  worship  several  Friends 
were  much  favored  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  gifts,  to  the  comfoi't  and  edifica- 
tion of  those  present. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  different  letters  re- 
ceived, we  think  there  is  good  ground  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  a  solid, 
profitable  season,  in  which  the  members 
were  brought  under  that  religious  exercise 
which  makes  sensible  of  our  imperfections, 
and  leads  to  the  alone  Source  of  strength  and 
improvement.  It  is  a  very  encouraging  fea- 
ture that  this  religious  exercise  appears  to 
have  spread  over  both  the  men's  and  women's 
meeting,  inciting  them  to  watch  over  their 
own  members,  and  to  labor  for  their  preserv- 
ation from  evil,  and  the  restoration  of  those 
who  have  gone  astray.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  good  work,  we  heartily  desire  their  en- 
couragement, and  that  their  labors  may  be 
blessed.  The  most  fruitful  field  for  labor  is 
our  own  vineyards,  and  though  our  efforts  are 
not  always  to  be  confined  to  these,  yet  in  a 
healthy  state  of  religious  Society  they  will 
have  the  first  place,  and  will  be  carefully 
weeded,  watered  and  watched  over. 

One  letter  states  that  many  of  the  young- 


people  who  accompanied  their  parents  when 
withdrawing  from  the  Society  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  same  time  a  few  members  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  also  left,  have 
returned  to  their  respective  meetings. 

A  highly  valued  correspondent  thus  speaks 
of  the  Meeting : 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  opened  on  the  25th  of 
9th  mo.,  and  was  concluded  on  the  28th.  Sev- 
eral subjects  of  interest  claimed  its  attention, 
and  were  resulted  in  harmony  and  brotherly 
condescension.  Several  deficiencies  were  ap- 
parent in  the  faithful  maintenance  of  some  of 
the  christian  testimonies  committed  to  our 
trust  to  uphold,  and  ability  was  mercifully 
dispensed  to  labor  for  their  removal ;  so  that 
it  was  cause  of  thankfulness  in  that  the  love 
of  the  ever  adorable  Head  of  the  Church  was 
spread  over  us  from  sitting  to  sitting ;  remind- 
ing us  of  His  gracious  pleadings  with  a  people 
formerly  :  '  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephra- 
im?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how 
shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set 
thee  as  Zeboim?  My  heart  is  turned  within 
me  ;  my  repentings  are  kindled  together.  I 
will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger, 
for  I  am  God,  and  not  man ;  the  Holy  One  in 
the  midst  of  thee.'  So  that  it  is  believed  not 
a  few  returned  to  their  homes,  impressed 
with  the  feeling,  <  Truly  God  is  good  to  Is- 
rael.' 

"  The  Meeting  was  largely  attended ;  thought 
by  some  to  have  nearly  as  many  in  attendance 
as  prior  to  1854.  Thirty-eight  members  at- 
tended from  the  Iowa  Quarterly  Meeting,  who 
had  traveled  a  great  distance  and  at  a  consid- 
erable expense,  to  meet  with  their  brethren 
and  sisters  in  Ohio,  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  ca- 
pacity ;  some  of  whom  were  young  Friends, 
and  they  have  been  heard  to  express  their 
satisfaction  in  thus  mingling  with  their  elder 
friends.  I  cannot  see,  on  reviewing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  that  Quarterly 
Meeting,  how  a  better  measure  could  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  the 
members,  and  to  exercise  that  care  one  over 
another,  which  appertains  to  the  institution 
of  the  Church,  or  the  proper  subordination  of 
inferior  to  superior  meetings,  and  of  members 
to  their  respective  meetings.  Inasmuch  as 
most  of  them  were  members  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1854,  and  could  not  give  their  ap- 
proval to  the  separation  Avhich  then  took 
place  from  it,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  Meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders,  two  Friends  were  pres- 
ent in  the  former  station,  ivho  had  not  previ- 
ously sat  in  that  body." 

When  the  printed  minutes  are  received  we 
intend  to  furnish  our  readers  with  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  Meeting. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  London  dispatch  of  the  7th  says :  The 
strike  at  Newcastle  maybe  considered  at  an  end.  Only 
matters  of  detail  remainjto  be  settled.  The  employers 
have  agreed  to  the  nine  hour  system  which  will  be  "car- 
ried into  effect  on  and  after  the  2nd  of  1st  mo.  1872, 
and  the  men  have  promised  to  work  nine  and  a  half 
hours  per  day  until  that  date. 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Barnsley  have  decided 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  operatives,  on  account  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  business. 

President  Thiers  has  notified  Earl  Granville  that  the 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
terminates  at  the  beginning  of  1S72. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  during  the  last  three  months  was  50,000, 
an  increase  of  5,000  over  the  previous  quarter. 

An  explosion  of  fire  damp,  attended  with  the  loss  of 
five  lives,  has  occurred  in  the  mines  at  Aberdare, 
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Wales.  The  regular  mining  force  was  not  at  work  or 
there  would  have  been  a  much  heavier  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  five  per  cent. 

London,  10th  mo.  9th.— Consols,  92J.  U.  S.  Bonds, 
1862,  92£  ;  ten-forties,  89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9  JcZ. ;  Orleans,  lOd. 

The  leader  of  the  mob  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Ger- 
man residents  in  Lyons,  has  been  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Germany 
has  not  yet  been  arranged.  Ponyer  Quertier  has  gone 
to  Berlin  to  secure  its  ratification  if  possible. 

The  court  of  revision,  to  which  the  case  of  General 
Rossel  was  appealed,  has  adjudged  him  guilty,  and  de- 
clared that  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  death.  Another 
court-martial  has  been  ordered  to  be  held  at  Versailles, 
for  the  trial  of  military  offenders.  Eminent  officers 
who  surrendered  their  forces  to  the  Germans,  will  be 
brought  before  it. 

Secret  agents  of  Napoleon,  who  have  been  intrigueing 
for  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  have  been  arrested  in 
Paris.  A  manifesto  from  the  late  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  political  situation,  is  about  to  be 
issued. 

The  sentence  of  Rochefort  has  been  commuted  from 
imprisonment  for  life  to  banishment  from  French  ter- 
ritory. 

It  is  understood  that  the  German  government  refuses 
to  accept  Treasury  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  French 
bankers,  in  payment  of  a  further  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity, and  requires  bills  of  exchange  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  diplomatic  arrangements  between  Ger- 
many and  France. 

The  Reichstag  is  convoked  for  the  16th  inst.  One  of 
its  most  important  duties  will  be  to  vote,  for  the  first 
time,  the  army  budget  for  the  whole  German  Empire, 
including  appropriations  for  the  navy  and  coast  de- 
fences. 

A  meeting  of  Protestants,  representing  the  various 
portions  of  the  German  Empire,  has  been  held  in  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Germany.  The  meeting  adopted  a 
declaration  setting  forth  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility.  The 
dogma  is  inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  destructive  of  that  free- 
dom of  conscience  which  is  the  basis  of  true  religion, 
and  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  must  be  prohibited. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  states  that  the  progress  of 
the  cholera  has  been  checked,  and  the  alarm  which 
was  felt  concerning  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  is  sub- 
siding. 

A  letter  from  Teheran,  dated  9th  mo.  7th,  gives  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  Persia.  Pesti- 
lence still  raged,  and  its  horrors  had  been  increased  by 
destructive  inundations,  yet  notwithstanding  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  people,  the  Persian  government 
has  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  proffered  by  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  The  country  is  disturbed  by  fre- 
quent insurrections.  During  the  Seventh  month  8,000 
persons  perished  in  the  city  of  Nesched,  and  about 
40,000  inhabitants  of  the  province  were  carried  off  into 
slavery  by  the  Afghans,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
general  disorganization  to  make  incursions  for  plunder. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  110,  having 
elected  Sagosta  president  of  that  body,  the  Zorilla 
Ministry  immediately  tendered  their  resignation.  The 
king  then  requested  Espartero  to  assume  the  task  of 
forming  a  new  ministry.  He  declined,  and  Admiral 
Malcampo  was  called  upon  and  accepted.  A  semi- 
official statement  of  the  policy  of  the  new  ministry  an- 
nounces that  the  measures  of  economy  commenced 
under  Zorilla  will  be  persevered  in,  the  salaries  of  tiie 
civil  list  reduced,  and  other  measures  adopted  in  furth- 
erance of  the  ideas  of  the  progressive  party  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Spain. 

King  Amadeus  has  ordered  the  release  of  one  hun- 
dred political  prisoners. 

Cadan,  one  of  the  new  ministry,  declares  that  the 
government  cannot  prosecute  the  members  of  the  inter- 
national society  so  long  as  they  obey  the  laws,  but  he 
promises  to  give  the  Cortes  an  early  opportunity  of  de- 
bating the  question. 

The  Italian  government  has  determined  that  no  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Rome  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  exercise  his  functions  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Italy.  Twenty  of  the  professors 
refused  to  take  the  required  oath.  Two  Roman  con- 
vents have  been  occupied  by  Italian  troops,  the  inmates 
having  quietly  withdrawn.  The  Italian  Parliament 
will  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

The  lower  chamber  of  the  Swedish  legislature  re- 


jected the  army  reorganization  bill.  The  session  was 
closed  by  the  king  on  the  7th.  In  his  address  on  the 
occasion  he  expressed  great  regret  at  the  action  of  the 
lower  house,  which  would  compel  the  postponement  of 
a  measure  essential  to  the  national  defence. 

Returns  from  the  election  for  delegates  in  France  to 
the  Conseils-Generaux,  indicate  that  the  radicals  have 
returned  their  candidates  from  the  cities  of  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  Marseilles  and  Avignon.  The  radicals  have 
also  carried  the  Departments  of  the  Rhone  and  Vasaud, 
and  probably  all  the  industrial  centres.  The  Bona- 
partists  have  been  successful  in  central  France.  The 
moderate  republicans  appear  to  be  in  the  majority  in 
the  northern  Departments. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  9  th  states  that  the  German 
government  has  recalled  Von  Arnim  from  Versailles, 
for  consultation  regarding  the  customs  treaty  with 
France.  Ponyer  Quertier  was  in  Berlin  in  conference 
with  Bismarck,  on  the  same  subject. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — Mortality  in  Phil- 
adelphia last  week  262,  including  23  deaths  from  small 
pox. 

Daniel  H.  Wells,  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  third 
president  of  the  Mormon  church,  has  been  arrested  by 
the  U.  S.  Marshall,  upon  an  indictment  of  the  grand 
jury  ;  other  prominent  Mormon  polygamists  have  also 
been  arrested  for  trial.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the 
Mormons  will  offer  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Brigham  Young  affects  to  treat  the  pro- 
ceedings with  indifference. 

The  drought  now  prevailing  in  the  northwest  is  the 
most  severe  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
soil  in  many  places  is  so  dry  that  plowing  is  impossible. 
Fires  in  the  woods  and  on  the  prairies  are  raging  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
It  is  believed  the  flames  can  only  be  arrested  by  heavy 
rains.  Many  small  farms  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, the  farmers  losing  every  thing,  homestead,  live 
stock  and  crops. 

According  to  the  census,  the  total  number  of  persons 
of  German  birth  residing  in  the  United  States  is  1,690,- 
533,  in  Illinois,  203,738 ;  New  York,  316,902 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 160,146;  Missouri,  113,618;  Ohio,  182,297; 
Wisconsin,  162,314 ;  Indiana,  78,000  ;  Iowa,  66,062. 

A  great  portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  conflagration  broke  out  on  the 
7th  inst.,  in  a  large  planing  mill,  and  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  at  the  time,  the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity 
and  the  fire  soon  became  uncontrolable  by  human  effort. 
It  continued  to  rage  throughout  the  8th  and  9th  inst., 
and  by  the  evening  of  the  latter  the  business  portion  of 
the  city  was  nearly  all  in  ruins.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  are  the  Sherman  House,  Custom  House, 
Court  House,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  railroad  depots, 
grain  elevators,  &c,  &c,  together  with  many  thousands 
of  stores  and  dwellings.  The  loss  of  property  has  been 
beyond  computation,  and  it  is  supposed  that  between 
50,000  and  100,000  persons  have  been  rendered  home- 
less by  this  terrible  calamity.  Prompt  measures  have 
been  taken  in  the  principal  cities  to  send  immediate 
relief  to  the  sufferers. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  114J-. 
U  S.  sixes,  1881,  118  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1867, 114.',-.  Super- 
fine flour,  $6.25  a  $6.65  ;  finer  brands,  $6.75  "a  $10.40. 
No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.56  a  $1.58  ;  red  western, 
$1.60  a  *1  62;  white  Genessee,  $1.72  a  $1.73.  Canada 
barley,  $1.10.  Oats,  50  a  54  cts.  Western  mixed  corn, 
76  a  78  cts. ;  yellow,  78  a  79  cts.  Philadelphia. — Up- 
lands and  New  Orleans  cotton,  20  a  20J-  cts.  Superfine 
flour,  *5  a  $5.50;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $8.75.  Red 
wheat,  $1.59  a  $1.61 ;  amber,  $1.64  a  $1.65.  Rye,  95 
cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  84  cts.;  yellow,  85  cts.  Oats, 
50  a  51  cts.  The  cattle  market  dull  and  prices  lower. 
About  3,000  beef  cattle  sold  at  6|  a  cts.  for  extra ;  5J 
a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for 
common.  About  17,000  sheep  sold  at  4}  a  5|  cts.  per 
lb.  gross,  and  3,900  hogs  at  $6.50  a  $7  per  100  lbs.  net. 
St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.54  a  $1.55  ;  No. 
3  do.,  $1.40  a  $1.45.  Mixed  corn,  47  cts.  Oats,  33  cts. 
Lard,  9  J-  cts. 


Ham  Hill,  Me.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Amos  Evens,  N.  I 
per  Mary  Kaighn,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Richard  Moi 
Agent,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  John  Hodgin,  Willia 
Pierpont,  Thos.  D.  Yocum,  -Joseph  Embree,  Rebec 
Askew,  Samuel  W.  Stanley,  Thos.  C.  Battey,. Thorn, 
Ward  and  Joseph  Paterson,  $2  each,  vol.  45  ;  fro 
Thomas  Emmons,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Gulielma  Ne 
and  Meader  Allman,  O.,  per  James  Heald,  $2  each,  vc 
45;  from  William  Balderston,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  $2,  vc1 
45  ;  from  William  Wood,  New  York  City,  $2,  vol.  4? 
from  Walter  Edgerton,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Sarnu 
Morris,  Chatham,  Pa.,  $-2,  to  No.  27,  vol.  46,  and  f< 
Anna  L.  Singley,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Samuel  Baco  1 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Parvin  Smith,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  4 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  n  j 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  Writing  Schoo 
one  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  som 
other  branches ;  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  openin 
of  next  session,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Apply  to  Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantowi 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phila 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  I 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-ope 
11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desirou 
to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Friend; 
Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  atfthis  offici 
116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Ninth  mo.  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Seconc 
day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  ii 
tend  to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  ar 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Shari 
less,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chei 
ter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasure: 
No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA! 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tak 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cor 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelphi; 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia, 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  o 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Germantown 
1 10th  mo.  5th,  1871,  John  W.  Cadbury  to  Rebecca] 
j  daughter  of  Yardley  and  Hannah  A.  Warner,  all  o;l 
Philadelphia. 

j   ,  on  the  4th  of  10th  month,  1871,  at  Friends 

i  Meeting-house,  East  Whiteland,  Pa.,  Levi  S.,  son  o: 
I  Ehvood  Thomas,  of  Beaver  Co.,  to  Sidney  P.,  daughteil 
I  of  Henry  Walter,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benjamin  Hoyle,  Jr.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Nicholas  D.  Tripp,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Isaac 
Lightfoot,  O.,  per  Asa  Garretson,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Isaac  Posegate,  Nel}.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  John 
]  Bodle,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Patience  Gifford,  O., 
!  per  James  R.  Kite,  Agent,  $ 2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Isaac 
Iluestis,  M.  D.,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol-  45,  and  for  Jesse 
Hiatt,  Amy  John,  Ann  Smith,  Martha  Bye,  Henry 
J  Crew,  James  Edgerton,   Burwell  Peebles,  Fleming 
Crew,  and  Nathan  Morris,  $2  each,  vol  45  ;  from  Wil- 


Died,  on  the  2nd  of  Eighth  month,  1871,  in  Chestei 
Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Sarah  W.: 
daughter  of  James  P.  and  Susanna  J.  Cooper,  a  mem- 
ber of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  22  years 
Her  mind  appeared  to  be  turned  unto  the  Lord  from 
her  childhood,  and  as  obedience  to  His  divine  will,  re- 
vealed in  secret,  was  cheerfully  submitted  to,  through 
an  experience  of  the  truth,  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  light,"  she  became  imbued  with  the  nature  pi 
His  true  loveliness.  Being  meek,  patient,  and  retiring! 
in  spirit,  she  is  preciously  remembered  by  those  who! 
were  acquainted  with  her.  Her  illness  was  one  ol| 
much  suffering,  but  the  sustaining  Arm  was  underneath 
to  support  through  every  conflict  that  was  permitted. 
She  passed  quietl}'  away,  leaving  a  full  assurance  of  an 
entrance  into  blissful  immortality. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Life  in  Tuscany. 

(Concluded  from  page  58.) 

In  some  parts  of  Tuscany — for  instance,  in 
he  Lucchese  territory — a  considerable  spirit 
•f  enterprise  exists  among  the  lower  classes 
>f  the  community.  From  amongst  the  dwel- 
ls ers  in  the  chestnut  clad  Appenine  hills  and 
\  dens,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  large  nam- 
jj  »er  of  hardy  laborers  go  forth  yearly  to  till 
s  he  Corsican  soil ;  others  from  the  same  dis- 
rict  wander  off  to  gain  their  bread  some  way 
>r  another  in  England  or  America.  Even 
tmidst  the  rich  plains  that  encircle  Lucca,  I 
bund  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  youno-er 
nale  members  of  a  large  family  to  seek  em- 
)loyment  in  foreign  lands.  One  stout  young 
ad  I  spoke  to  was  on  the  point  of  starting  off 
'or  France,  where,  on  a  railroad,  which  he 
aid  was  being  made  three  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Marseilles,  he  hoped  to  be  employed  at 
vages  of  three  francs  a  day.  Others,  from 
lie  same  district,  after  a  voluntary  exile  of 
lome  years,  had  returned  from  America,  to 
,ake  up  their  dwelling  in  their  native  land, 
vith  an  amount  of  dollars  that  rendered  them 
,he  envy  of  their  relations  and  friends.  To 
.he  poor  Tuscan  peasant  the  sums  thus  accu- 
nulated,  though  to  English  ideas  moderate  in 
imount,  sound  magnificently  grand;  for  it 
leeds  but  the  possession  of  so  many  scudi  as 
night  make  up  an  income  of  forty  or  fifty 
)Ounds  a  year,  to  confer  on  the  rustic  pro- 
nator the  reputation  of  a  millionaire  amongst 
lis  humble  neighbors. 

Much  as  the  stranger  is  likely  to  be  favor- 
ibly  impressed  by  the  courteous  manners  and 
ndustrious  habits  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry, 
t  cannot  escape  the  observer's  notice  that 
nuch  of  the  comfortless,  squalid  aspect  of  the 
sontadini's  life  is  caused  by  circumstances  for 
jVhich  they  themselves  are  in  a  great  degree 
x>  blame.  Not  only  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Irno,  where  the  peasant  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
lossessed  at  a  few  month's  notice,  but  in  the 
ilains  of  Lucca,  where  the  tenant,  so  long  as 
j  he  pays  a  fixed  annual  rent  of  so  many  sacks 
>f  corn,  enjoys  a  permanent  tenure  of  house 
and  land,  the  same  uncleanlinessis  to  be  found 
{  prevailing  in  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry, 
is  well  as  in  their  attire  and  persons.  Small 
ndeed,  would  have  been  the  expenditure  of 
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money  required  to  whiten  the  smoke  and 
dirt-stained  walls  on  which  I  looked,  and 
slight  the  amount  of  time  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Though  their  meagre  fare,  their  homeliness 
of  dress,  be  not  the  contadini's  fault,  yet  on 
themselves  most  certainly  must  rest  the  blame 
of  wearing  tattered  clothes,  and  living  in 
houses  where  the  dust  and  dirt  of  years  en- 
crust the  walls,  ceilings,  floors  and  furniture, 
and  where  vermin,  fostered  by  the  congenial 
atmosphere,  swarm  often  in  excess.  An  in- 
difference to  cleanliness,  indeed,  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  national  vice,  which  is  equally 
apparent  in  carpets  stained  and  disfigured  by 
spitting,  among  the  upper  classes,  as  in  the 
foul  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  peasant 
woman's  disheveled  hair  and  unwashed  face. 
A  happy  day  will  it  be  for  Italy  when  the 
great  merits  of  soap  and  water  come  to  be 
generally  recognized. 

The  production  of  silk  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  avocations  of  the  Tuscan 
peasantry;  for  in  almost  every  contadino's 
house  silk-worms  are  reared.  Few  farms, 
however  small,  are  devoid  of  mulberry  trees ; 
but  as  in  some  farms  there  are  more,  and  in 
others  less,  than  their  cultivators  have  need 
of,  an  active  traffic  in  mulberry  leaves,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  takes  place. 
Some  mulberry  trees  are  forced  to  jproduce 
three  crops  of  leaves  in  the  season,  to  feed 
three  successive  generations  of  silk- worms; 
but  the  trees  are  considered  to  be  much  weak- 
ened and  injured  by  being  so  frequently 
docked  and  stripped.  The  hatching  of  the 
eggs  of  the  silk-worm  commences  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  is  generally  effected  by 
artificial  heat;  the  women  carrying  them 
about  their  persons  during  the  day,  and  plac- 
ing them  beneath  the  mattresses  of  their  beds 
at  night.  On  Rogation  Sunday,  the  peasants, 
both  men  and  women,  with  the  eggs  of  the 
silk-worms  in  their  bosoms,  go  in  procession 
to  church  to  solicit  the  protection  and  favor 
of  San  Iolo,  from  whose  wounds,  it  is  believed, 
the  silk-worms  issued.  As  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process,  so  the  conclusion  of  the  silk  har- 
vest is  terminated  by  a  religious  solemnity ; 
for  each  peasant,  taking  from  his  store  a  few 
cocoons,  repairs  with  them  to  his  parish 
church,  and  lays  them  on  the  altar  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  providence.  These  cocoons,  so  de- 
posited, become  the  property  of  the  priest, 
who  sells  them,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  or  to  enrich  his  own  exchequer,  accord- 
ing as  he  may  be  charitably  or  selfishly  in- 
clined. 

The  silk  crop  is  an  uncertain  one ;  for  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  silk-worms  occa- 
sionally become  diseased  and  die.  A  good 
deal  of  skill  is  requisite  in  their  management, 
to  produce  a  prosperous  result ;  for  at  certain 
stages  of  the  silk-worm's  growth,  they  be- 
come extremely  susceptible  to  harm — the 
slightest  touch  or  the  most  trifling  noise,  as 
I  was  told,  being  capable  of  affecting  them 
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prejudicially.  Such  crises  occur  during  the 
five  moulting  sleeps  through  which  they  pass; 
after  each  of  which  they  waken  up,  increased 
in  size  and  with  increased  vigor  of  appetite. 
Progressively,  however,  as  their  eating  capa- 
bilities are  developed  during  their  successive 
states  of  repose,  the  wakening  up  from  the 
last  sleep  called  lagrossa,  arrayed  in  a  final 
coat,  is  followed  by  a  display  of  gormandizing 
powers  astonishingly  great ;  ravenous  with 
hunger,  they  eat  on  incessantly  for  a  space  of 
eight  or  ten  days ;  the  supply  of  leaves  re- 
quired for  their  never-ceasing  repast  is  enor- 
mously large  ;  (said  to  be  60,000  times  its  own 
primitive  weight  within  thirty  days)  and  a 
happy  moment  it  is  for  the  contadino,  when 
he  sees  the  worms  refuse  the  food,  that  for 
many  days  they  had  been  devouring  so  vora- 
ciously, and,  climbing  up  the  branches  of  the 
trees  he  has  placed  beside  them,  begin  their 
work. 

Very  assiduously  do  the  worms  labor  at 
their  task  for  four  or  five  day's  time ;  at  the 
end  of  which,  having  quite  enveloped  them- 
selves in  their  silken  sepulchre,  they  undergo 
a  different  fate,  according  to  the  purposes 
they  are  allotted  to  fulfil.  Such  cocoons  as  are 
destined  to  manufacturing  uses  are  plunged 
into  boiling  water  to  kill  the  worm  within ; 
whilst  other  cocoons — which  are  reserved  for 
seed,  as  it  is  termed — are  strung  together  on 
a  piece  of  thread,  and  hung  up  against  a  wall. 
From  the  cocoons  treated  in  this  latter  way, 
there  issue,  in  a  few  day's  time,  large  white 
moths  of  the  most  sluggish  nature,  which 
never  quit  the  cloth  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion; there,  having  deposited  their  eggs,  they 
languish  and  die. 

Not  to  the  present,  but  to  the  former  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Tuscany,  is  the  garden- 
like cultivation  of  the  country  ascribable. 
When  the  rest  of  Europe  exhibited  nothing 
but  poverty  and  barbarism,  the  open  country 
belonging  to  each  republican  city  of  Italy, 
had  its  fertility  increased  by  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious peasantry,  through  the  medium  of 
a  system  of  scientific  agriculture.  Though 
then,  as  now,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the  merchant  land- 
owners of  former  times  contributed  money 
far  more  liberally  towards  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  than  do  now  their  impoverished 
successors.  By  them  alone  was  the  land-tax 
paid ;  at"  their  cost  were  dikes  and  canals  con- 
structed :  the  former  as  preservatives  against 
inundations,  the  latter  to  increase  by  irriga- 
tion the  productive  powers  of  the  rich  plains. 
The  grand  canal  of  Milan,  which  spreads  the 
water  of  the  Ticino  over  a  large  part  of  Lom- 
bardy,  owes  its  existence  to  those  times;  and 
at  this  day  in  Italy,  after  a  lapse  of  five  cen- 
turies, the  districts  formerly  free,  and  culti- 
vated by  a  free  peasantry,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  those  where  feudalism  pre- 
vailed. Through  those  five  ages,  amidst  all 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Tuscany 
as  well  as  in  Lombardy,  have  been  handed 
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down  from  father  to  son,  the  knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  a  system  of  agriculture  which 
offered  in  by-gone  times,  as  it  does  now,  a 
model  for  imitation  to  other  lands.  And 
much,  truly,  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the  time 
may  arrive  before  long,  when  the  Tuscan 
peasant's  home  will  bear  in  character  some  re- 
semblance to  his  fields;  that  the  riches,  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  without  will  find  a  coun- 
terpart in  the  scenes  within  ;  and  that  his  toil, 
furnishing  him  with  more  than  the  mere 
means  of  life,  shall  surround  him  with  some 
of  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  existence. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Jew  Inward. 

Seeing  it  is  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God  that  "  The  Prophet  of  the  Highest"  was 
manifested,  to  give  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion unto  His  people  by  the  remission  of  their 
sins;  whereby  also  "the  Day-spring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace," 
how  in  earnest  should  we  be  not  to  neglect  so 
great  salvation,  but  through  diligence  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  talents  committed,  seek  to 
render  unto  the  beneficent  Author  of  all  our 
sure  mercies  the  increase  so  justly  due  from 
us,  and  which  He  calls  for  at  our  hands.  It 
is  faithful  obedience  to  this  Day-spring  from 
on  high,  this  infallible  Teacher  in  the  heart, 
and  with  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh 
unfeigned  repentance  turning  to  the  Lord  in 
the  inward  parts,  and  serving  Him  with  all 
humility  of  mind,  that  constitutes  the  Jew 
inward :  agreeably  to  the  testimony,  "  For  he 
is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly;  neither 
is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh:  but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly; 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God." 

The  Jew  inward  while  fully  accepting — and 
precious  beyond  all  price  it  is  to  him — the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  dear  Lamb  of  God 
upon  Calvary's  cross  as  the  ground  of  our 
justification,  dares  not  so  put  asunder  what 
God  hath  joined  together,  as  to  separate, 
neither  confound  justification — freedom  from 
the  guilt  of  sin,  through  repentance,  faith, 
and  obedience — and  sanctification — redemp- 
tion from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin — by 
submission  to  the  thoroughly  cleansing  bap- 
tism of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  manifested  in 
the  heart  for  our  regeneration  and  perfection. 
Then  while  acknowledging  fully  the  blood,  or 
the  outward  offering  of  the  Eedeemer,  he  no 
less  acknowledges  the  Comforter  or  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  was  a  part  of  the  inestimable 
purchase  made  thereby  for  poor,  lost,  fallen 
man,  and  which  constitutes  "  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  of  God ;"  "  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit ;"  the  new  covenant  of  light  and 
life ;  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  the  mystery 
hid  from  ages  and  generations,  "  which,"  de- 
clares the  Apostle,  "  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory:  whom,"  continues  the  same,  "we 
preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  pre- 
sent every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Jew  inward  while  deeply  sensible  that 
his  eye  must  be,  and  only  can  be  made  single 
by  the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  the  anoint- 
ing received  of  God,  and  which  enlighteneth 
all,  and  teacheth  all,  and  who  for  this  end  hath 
given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts, 
feels  also  that  being  bought  with  a  price,  he  is 
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not  only  called  upon  but  bound  to  glorify  God 
in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit  which  are  God's. 
He  knows  because  his  Lawgiver's  own  words 
have  told  him,  that  except  he  be  born  again, 
"  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible, 
by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever,"  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Through  the  same  holy  channel  he  learns, 
and  which  is  of  like  import,  that  unless  he  be 
washed  by  the  Saviour,  and  experience  His 
baptism,  which  is  compared  to  a  refiner  with 
fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap,  which  purging  the 
floor  of  the  heart,  consumes  not  only  the  dross 
and  the  tin,  but  the  reprobate  silver  also, 
whereby  all  in  us  is  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  Lord's  holy  will,  he  cannot  have 
part  with  Him,  nor  realize  the  sanctification 
and  cleansing  called  for  unto  the  perfection 
of  holiness  or  the  new  creation  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Thus,  if  he  only  can  be  a  Jew  who  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  be  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  how 
much  must  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
seeking  such  a  state  be  directed  within  where 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  must  come  and  be  set 
up!  Instead  of  looking  outward  for  some- 
thing above  the  witness,  above  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  babe  in  Bethlehem's  man- 
ger, or  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground  having  no  form  nor  comeliness, 
neither  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him 
though  Lord  of  all,  the  true  Jew  will  have 
his  eye  primarily  drrected  within,  where,  al- 
ways from  small  beginnings,  the  kingdom  has 
its  birth  and  development.  It  is  sown  in 
weakness  and  grows  through  fear  and  trem- 
bling. It  cometh  not  with  observation  ;  but 
springeth  and  groweth  up  a  man  knoweth 
not  how,  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear ;  after 
that,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Being  com- 
pared to  a  little  leaven,  and  to  "  a  still  small 
voice"  in  the  heart,  the  Jew  outward  too 
much,  if  not  wholly  overlooks  it  from  its 
very  simplicity  and  insignificance.  "But," 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  we  preach  Christ  crucified, 
unto  the  Jews  (whose  eyes  are  outward)  a 
stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  (the 
wise  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight)  foolish- 
ness." Christ  must  ever  be  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling to  the  un mortified,  and  those,  like  Moab, 
who  have  "  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  neither  have  gone  into  captivity." 
But  though  set  at  nought  by  wise  builders, 
learned  as  they  may  be  in  the  letter,  He  will 
unchangeably  remain  the  precious,  ever-living 
corner  stone  and  foundation  to  those  who  are 
of  the  circumcision  in  spirit,  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God  :  in  other  words,  "  who 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh."  How  carefully,  then, 
should  we  guard  against  the  loss  of  the  in- 
ward life  of  righteousness  which  alone  con- 
stitutes us  Jews  indeed,  or  living  branches  of 
the  living  Vine.  I.  Penington,  writing  of  this, 
says  :  "  If  the  enemy  can  prevail  to  blind  the 
inward  eye,  and  steal  away  the  life  within, 
he  hath  enough.  Then  abound  as  much  as 
thou  wilt  in  knowledge,  in  zeal,  in  duties,  in 
ordinances,  in  reading  scriptures,  praying, 
meditating,  &c,  thou  art  the  surer  his  hereby, 
and  so  much  the  better  servant  to  him ;  for 
how  much  the  richer  thou  art  in  knowledge, 
experiences,  hopes,  and  assurance,  without  the 
life  of  power ;  so  much  the  more  acceptable, 
and  honorable,  and  useful,  art  thou  in  his 
kingdom." 

The  Jew  inwardly  will  often~be  led  into 
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close  searching  of  heart,  whether  he  is  befor 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  bearing  the  yok  |({ 
and  cross  of  Christ  in  the  one  straight  an<  ^ 
narrow  way  unto  everlasting  life.    In  dee] 
inward  stillness,  in  humility  and  contrition  o  ; . 
soul,  he  will  be  taught  saving  lessons.    H  g' 
will  not  find  that  way  smooth  and  easy  t< 
him,  which  from  the  manger  to  the  cross  wa 
so  much  one  of  tribulation  and  suffering,  evei 
to  being  made  perfect  thereby  to  his  dea:  ^ 
Master.    Baptisms  deep,  with  deaths  oft  re  , 
newed,  will  be  a  portion  of  the  bitter  cups  h  - 
will  have  to  drink.    But  that  his  Saviou:  ^ 
drank  thereof  before  him,  and  with  the  hum 
ble  hope,  however  unworthy,  of  the  happj  , 
end  they  lead  to,  will  give  encouragement  anc  , ' 
consolation  and  support  in  every  hour  of  trial  \ 
in  every  pang  of  bitter  suffering  or  poignan'a 
sorrow  and  travail  of  spirit.   "  For  all  I  blesijj 
thee,  most  for  the  severe,"  will  be  the  breath*, 
ing  of  his  chastened,  contrite  soul,  as  nearM, 
ing  that  celestial  port  where  crosses  and  trials! 
cease,  and  all  tears  are  forever  wiped  fromfl  [, 
all  faces.    "  May  His  hand  not  spare,  nor  Hhfl  I 
eye  pity,"  is  the  submissive  utterance  of  sucll  L 
an  one,  till  all  that  is  in  me  bows,  and  remains!  L 
wholly  bowed,  to  endure  with  perfect  patience  L 
His  whole  good  pleasure  concerning  me. 

Faith  in  the  immediate  manifestation  andl 
indwelling  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  of  saving!  , 
power  and  efficacy,  will  as  a  mantle  clothe!  I, 
the  heart  of  the  circumcised  and  inward  Jew!  , 
So  that  though  this  faith  may  at  times  be! L 
deeply  proven,  and  appear,  from  the  with-J 1 
drawal  of  the  Bridegroom  of  souls  for  the  trial  ^ 
thereof,  to  be  reduced  almost  to  a  grain,  yet, 
being  through  the  operation  of  God  who  ,, 
raiseth  from  the  dead,  He  will  in  His  own 
good  season  return  to  His  exercised  children  L 
with  healing  in  His  wings ;  when  the  melody  , 
of  the  humbled,  grateful  heart  will  more  and 
more  be,  "Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye  unto  I 
it."  "Arise,  Lord  God  of  hosts,  into  thy  rest'l I 
ing-placo,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength."  ' 
He  thus  becomes  a  witness  of  the  saving  faith  ij 
of  the  gospel  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Of j 
that  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  things]  , 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  !   Afi  » 
faith  which  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  (; 
the  heart,  and  giveth  the  victory  over  death,'  . 
hell,  and  the  grave.    A  faith  by  which  the!  ; 
elders,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy/  ■ 
obtained  a  good  report.    A  faith  which  pre-|  j! 
serves  from  being  "tossed  to  and  fro,  andl 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"|  f 
or  from  wavering  "like  a  wave  of  the  sea,|  ; 
driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed."    A  faith,!  i 
which  while  it  leaves  us  not  strangers  to  thej  , 
heavenly  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  Heis| 
come  in  Spirit  to  cleanse  the  heart  from  sin, 
enables  to  adopt  the  apostolic  language,  and 
to  say  from  a  measure  of  living  experience, 
"I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertheless  I 
live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  :  and  I 
the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me." 

The  kingdom  that  we  are  commanded  above  j 
all  things  else  first  to  seek,  is  that,  which  in 
our  humility,  and  contrition,  and  deep  self-  | 
abasement,  Christ  Jesus  through  his  Holy  I 
Spirit  sets  up  within  man.    In  no  other  way  I 
can  we  know  Him  to  reign  over  all  in  us,  but  I 
through  our  submission  and  passivity  as  clay  I 
in  the  potter's  hand,  to  His  holy  will,  which 
out  of  ,weakness,  through  the  power  of  His  I 
might,'"maketh  strong,  and  is  our  sanctifica- 1 
tion.    For  a  holy  and  heart-searching  Goal 
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^  not  give  us  of  His  peace  here,  or  accept 
y0  s  on  any  other  terms  hereafter,  than  as  we 
ta  ave  faithfully  "worked  out  our  salvation" 
dJ  arough  letting  obedience  keep  pace  with 
ion  nowledge,  as  the  first  great  business  of  our 
j  ves,  under  the  dictates  and  help  of  that 
J  lanifestation  of  His  blessed  Spirit  bestowed 
j,  pon  us  to  profit  withal.  We  conclude  with 
et(  le  subjoined  query  and  answer  of  I.  Pening- 
j{  >d,  from  whose  deeply  instructive  works  we 
f(  ave  already  quoted  in  this  essay  : — 
psj  "  Question.  But  what  is  the  way  of  peace, 
vjj  rhich  neither  the  profane,  nor  any  sort  of 
y  rofessors  out  of  the  life  and  power,  ever  knew, 
tj  r  can  know  ? 

jjj    "Answer.    It  is  an  inward  way,  a  way  for 
(r:,  le  inwai-d  Jews,  for  the  inwardly-renewed 
v  ad  circumcised  to  walk  in.    It  is  an  holy  or 
ljlt  mctified  way,  for  the  sanctified  ones  to  walk 
Ml  i.    It  is  a  living  way,  which  none  but  the 
m  ving  can  find.    It  is  a  new  way,  which  none 
;r:  ut  those  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  new 
fn  ve  can  see.    It  is  a  way  that  God  prepares 
,j  nd  casts  up,  and  leads  men's  spirits  into  who 
8   earken  unto  Him,  and  guides  the  feet  of  his 
I  lints  in.    It  is  a  strait  and  narrow  way, 
rhich  no  lust  of  the  flesh,  nor  wisdom  of  the 
esh  can  find  out,  or  enter  into.    Oh  I  how 
ttle,  how  low,  how  poor,  how  empty,  how 
fjj  aked,  must  he  be,  that  enters  into  this  way, 
J  nd  walks  therein !    Many  may  seek  after  it, 
d  nd  may  think  to  find  it,  and  walk  in  it;  but 
j  iw  shall  be  able,  as  our  Lord  Christ  said. 
■{t  lere  circumcision  outward  avails  not ;  here 
j  rant  of  that  circumcision  hinders  not ;  here 
j  odily  exercise  profits  little.    The  new  crea- 
•j  ure  is  all  here ;  the  cross  of  Christ  is  all  here ; 
j  he  power  of  God  is  all  here ;  and  he  that 
j  valks  according  to  this  rule,  peace  is  upon 
dm,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.    But  he 
hat  knows  not  this  rule,  nor  walks  according 
o  this  rule,  peace  is  not  upon  him,  nor  is  he 
me  of  the  inward  Israel  of  God,  who  receive 
>ower  to  become  sons,  who  receive  the  law 
)f  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is 
he  inward  rule  of  the  inward  Israel. 

"  This  was  the  way  of  peace  from  the  be- 
ginning; this  is  the  way  of  peace  still;  and 
■hero  is  not  another.  To  be  new  created  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  to  abide 
n  him,  to  have  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh 
/the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  cut  off)  by 
:ho  circumcision  of  Christ  (made  inwardly  in 
;he  heart  without  hands,)  and  to  walk  not 
ifter  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  even  in 
;he  newness  of  the  Spirit,  here  is  life  and 
seace,  rest  and  joy  forevermore.  The  Lord 
)f  his  tender  mercy  give  me  a  sense  of  it,  and 
ead  me  into  it  more  and  more.  Amen." 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Storm. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

"  Although  the  Signal  Service  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  must  be  patiently  nursed  and 
cherished  by  the  people  for  some  years  before 
it  can  expect  to  do  and  discharge  its  full 
mission,  under  General  Myer's  indefatigable 
care  and  skillful  management  it  has  already 
achieved  much  good,  and  more  than  compen- 

| (sated  the  public  for  the  expense  of  its  estab- 
lishment.  Since  it  was  instituted  last  summer 

I  'the  chief  signal  officer  has,'  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  New  York  World,  '  thoroughly 
jorganized  and  equipped  a  system  which  now 
iembraces  in  its  scientific  grasp  every  part  of 
the  land  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate 
of  California,  and  from  Key  West  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.' 


"  Three  times  every  day  synchronous  ob- 
servations are  taken  and  reports  made  from 
the  stations — one  at  8  A.  m.,  one  at  4  p.  m.,  and 
a  third  at  midnight.  These  observations  are 
made  by  instruments  all  of  which  are  perfectly 
adjusted  to  a  standard  at  Washington.  They 
are  also  all  taken  at  the  same  moment  exactly, 
these  observations  and  reports  being  also 
timed  by  the  standard  of  Washington  time. 
The  reports  from  the  stations  are  transmitted 
in  full  by  telegraph.  By  a  combination  of 
telegraphic  circuits,  the  reports  of  observa- 
tions made  at  different  points  synchronously 
are  rapidly  transmitted  to  the  different  cities 
at  which  they  are  to  be  published.  They  are, 
however,  all  sent  of  course  to  the  central  office 
in  Washington.  These  reports  are  limited  to 
a  fixed  number  of  words,  and  the  time  of  their 
transmission  is  also  a  fixed  number  of  seconds. 
These  reports  are  not  telegraphed  in  figures, 
but  in  words  fully  spelled  out.  There  are  now 
about  forty-five  stations  for  which  provision 
has  been  made,  and  which  are  in  running 
order.  These  have  been  chosen  or  located  at 
points  from  which  reports  of  observations  will 
be  most  useful  as  indicating  the  general  baro- 
metric pressure,  or  the  approach  and  force  of 
storms,  and  from  which  storm  warnings,  as 
the  atmospheric  indications  arise,  may  be  for- 
warded with  greatest  dispatch  to  imperiled 
ports. 

"  These  stations  are  occupied  by  expert  ob- 
servers furnished  with  the  best  attainable  in- 
struments, which  are  every  day  becoming 
more  perfect,  and  to  which  other  instruments 
are  being  added. 

"  The  reports  of  observers  are  as  yet  limited 
to  a  simple  statement  of  the  readings  of  all 
their  instruments,  and  of  any  meteorological 
facts  existing  at  the  station  when  their  tri- 
daily  report  is  telegraphed  to  the  central 
office  in  Washington. 

"  Each  observer  at  the  station  writes  his 
report  on  manifold  paper.  One  copy  he  pre- 
serves, another  he  gives  to  the  telegraph  op- 
erator, who  telegraphs  the  contents  to  Wash- 
ington. The  preserved  copy  is  a  voucher  for 
the  report  actually  sent  by  the  observer;  and 
if  the  operator  is  careless  and  makes  a  mis- 
take, he  can  not  lay  the  blame  on  the  observer, 
who  has  a  copy  of  his  report,  which  must  be 
a  fac-simile  of  the  one  he  has  handed  to  the 
operator.  The  preserved  copy  is  afterward 
forwarded  by  the  observer-sergeant  to  the 
office  in  Washington,  where  it  is  filed,  and 
finally  bound  up  in  a  volume  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

"When  all  the  reports  from  the  various 
stations  have  been  received  they  are  tabulated 
and  handed  to  the  officer  (Professor  Abbe) 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wi'ite  out  the  synopses  and 
deduce  the  'probabilities,'  which  in  a  few 
minutes  are  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  press  all 
over  the  country. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  thirty  minutes.  The 
bulletin  of '  probabilities,'  which  at  present  is 
all  that  is  undertaken,  is  made  out  thrice 
daily,  in  the  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  after 
the  midnight  reports  have  been  received,  in- 
spected, and  studied  out  by  the  accomplished 
gentleman  and  able  meteorologist  who  is  at 
the  head  of  this  work. 

"  The  '  probabilities'  of  the  weather  for  the 
ensuing  day,  so  soon  as  written  out  by  the 
Professor,  are  immediately  telegraphed  to  all 
newspapers  in  the  country  which  are  willing 
to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers. 

"  Copies  of  the  telegrams  of  '  probabilities' 


are  also  instantly  sent  to  all  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  merchants'  exchanges, 
scientific  societies,  &c,  and  to  conspicuous 
places,  especially  sea-ports,  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

"While  the  Professor  is  preparing  his  bul- 
letins from  the  reports  just  furnished  him  by 
telegraph  the  sergeants  are  preparing  maps 
which  shall  show  by  arrows  and  numbers 
exactly  what  was  the  meteorologic  condition 
of  the  whole  country  when  the  last  reports 
were  sent  in.  These  maps  are  printed  in 
quantities,  and  give  all  the  signal  stations.  A 
dozen  copies  are  laid  on  the  table  with  sheets 
of  carbon  paper  between  them,  and  arrow 
stamps  strike  in  them  (by  the  manifold  pro- 
cess") the  direction  of  the  wind  at  each  station. 
The  other  observations  as  to  temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  &c,  &c,  are  also  in  the 
same  way  put  on  them. 

"  These  maps  are  displayed  at  various  con- 
spicuous points  in  Washington-e.  g.,  at  the  War 
Department,  Capitol,  Observatory,  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  and  office  of  the  chief  signal 
officer.  They  serve  also  as  perfect  records 
of  the  weather  for  the  day  and  hour  indicated 
on  them,  and  are  bound  up  in  a  book  for 
future  use. 

"  Every  report  and  paper  that  reaches  the 
Signal  office  is  carefully  preserved  on  file,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  office  pos- 
sesses a  complete  history  of  tthe  meteorology 
of  every  day  in  the  year,  or  nearly  50,000  ob- 
servations, besides  the  countless  and  continu- 
ous records  from  all  of  its  self-registering  in- 
struments. 

"  When  important  storms  are  moving,  ob- 
servers send  extra  telegrams,  which  are  dis- 
patched, received,  acted  upon,  filed,  &c,  pre- 
cisely as  are  the  tri-daily  reports.  One  in- 
valuable feature  of  the  system  as  now  organ- 
ized by  General  Myer  is  that  the  phenomena 
of  any  particular  storm  are  not  studied  some 
days  or  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  but  while 
the  subject  is  fresh  in  mind.  To  the  study  of 
every  such  storm,  and  of  all  the  '  probabilities' 
issued  from  the  office,  the  chief  signal  officer 
gives  his  personal  and  unremitting  attention. 
As  the  observations  are  made  at  so  many 
stations,  and  forwarded  every  eight  hours,  or 
oftener,  by  special  telegram  from  all  quarters 
of  the  country,  the  movements  and  behavior 
of  every  decided  storm  can  be  precisely  noted; 
and  the  terrible  meteor  can  be  tracked  and 
1  raced  down'  in  a  very  few  hours  or  minutes. 
A  beautiful  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  February  last,  just  after  the  great 
storm  which  had  fallen  upon  San  Francisco. 
While  it  was  still  revolving  around  that  city, 
its  probable  arrival  at  Corinne,  Utah,  was 
telegraphed  there,  and  also  at  Cheyenne. 
Thousands  of  miles  from  its  roar,  the  officers 
at  the  Signal  Office  in  Washington  indicated 
its  track,  velocity,  and  force.  In  twenty-four 
hours,  as  they  had  forewarned  Cheyenne  and 
Omaha,  it  reached  those  cities.  Chicago  was 
warned  twenty  hours  or  more  before  it  came. 
Its  arrival  there  was  with  great  violence,  un- 
roofing houses  and  causing  much  destruction. 
Its  course  was  telegraphed  to  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo,  which,  a  day  afterward,  it  duly 
visited.  The  president  of  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road  has  not  more  perfectly  under  his  eye  the 
train  that  left  San  Francisco  to-day  than  Gen- 
eral Myer  had  the  storm  just  described. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  the  Lord 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

"  1817.  I  have  been  long  settled  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  it  may  be  well  for  many  of  those 
who  desire  the  promotion  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, whether  they  may  have  moved  in 
a  private  or  in  a  public  sphere,  to  leave  be- 
hind them,  when  they  go  hence  to  be  seen  no 
more  here  on  earth,  some  written  testimony, 
however  slight  it  may  be,  to  the  blessed  cause. 
As  an  individual,  I  confess  that  I  have  derived 
much  instruction,  comfort,  and  strength,  from 
the  living  memorials  left  us  by  many  chris- 
tian brethren  and  sisters  now  removed  from 
works  to  rewards;  not  only  from  their  jour- 
nals and  from  memoirs  of  them,  but  even  from 
testimonies  of  Monthly  Meetings.  But  especi- 
ally I  have  to  notice,  that  the  expressions  of 
those  who  have  arrived  near  the  confines  of 
the  invisible  world,  have  sunk  deep  in  my  re- 
membrance :  nor  do  I  know  any  other  instru- 
mental means,  that  have  proved  to  me  so 
searching,  softening,  effectual  and  abiding,  as 
that  last  mentioned  description  of  memorial. 
I  believe  that  the  profitable  impressions  which 
are  made,  particularly  on  the  minds  of  well 
disposed  children  and  young  persons,  remain 
with  them  for  the  most  part  through  life ;  so 
that  many  amongst  us,  now  grown  up,  can 
testify,  that  incidents  and  sayings,  which  in 
childhood  they  had  heard  or  read,  of  truly 
excellent  characters,  do  even  at  this  day  con- 
tinue to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  minds: 
and  even  in  cases  where  young  people  have 
wandered  far  from  the  line  of  duty,  these 
things  not  unfrequently  arise  in  their  remem 
brance.   I  speak  from  some  degree  of  experi- 
ence, however  small  it  may  be,  compared  with 
that  of  some  others :  for  I  have  been  a  wan 
derer  in  my  time,  yet  can  testify  that  even 
when  most  widely  separated  by  wickedness 
from  the  Author  of  all  good,  the  recurrence 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  of  the  sayings 
of  the  dying,  to  my  thoughtless  heart,  has  not 
been  either  unfrequent  or  unseasonable.  But 
the  advantages  which  my  soul  has  received 
in  recent  times,  are  still  more  decided.  Many 
may  think  themselves  unfit  to  tell  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  to  them  in  their  early  youth, 
as  well  as  under  trials  and  troubles,  and  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  to  their  old  age; 
but  such  humble-hearted  ones  are  the  very 
persons  who  are  perhaps  most  fit,  or  most 
called  upon,  to  make  mention  in  some  form 
or  other,  of  the  providences  and  mercies  and 
many  deliverances  which  they  have  met  with. 
Often  when  I  hear  of  the  death  of  eminent 
servants  of  the  Lord,  I  long  that  their  wis- 
dom and  the  weight  of  their  long  experience 
may  not  die  with  them ;  but  that  some  me- 
morial may  have  been  left  by  them,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  still  travelling  on 
their  wearisome  way.    And  surely,  the  very 
least  of  those  who  strive  to  follow  the  Lord, 
have  had  something  happen,  or  have  made 
some  reflection  worth  leaving  behind,  for  the 
encouragement  and  benefit  of  such  as  survive 
them.    1  indeed  feel  this  practice  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,  the 
source  of  a  renewed  feast  to  me ;  and  I  seldom 
recur  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  and  scraps 
which  I  have  written,  without  precious  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  and  desires  after  a  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing  unto  the  end.  Some 
of  these  which  have  been  written  in  the  very 
depth  of  affliction,  seem  to  stir  up  my  faith 
in  the  Almighty  power,  and  animate  me  with 


fresh  courage  to  endure  all  things,  and  to 
suffer,  even  unto  the  death  of  all  that  within 
which  would  have  its  own  way  and  will,  and  not 
the  Lord's  blessed  will.  Indeed  I  have  been 
so  aware  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived,  both 
from  writing  such  small  pieces,  and  from  read 
ing  the  productions  of  others  in  this  way,  that 
I  dare  not  refuse,  however  little  I  desire  it, 
to  allow  of  these  little  scraps,  the  feeble  to- 
kens  of  Divine  favor,  being  made  as  public 
as  any  prudent  person,  after  I  surrender  them 
up  and  go  hence,  may  see  right. 

"  1814,  May.  Some  of  the  following  reflec- 
tions and  remarks  are  taken  from  little  books 
called  1  Accounts  of  Time,'  in  which  the  hours 
of  every  day  were  accounted  for,  and  the  oc- 
cupation which  filled  every  individual  hour  of 
each  day  was  put  down.  This  was  at  all 
events  an  original  design,  if  nothing  better; 
but  indeed  it  was  of  use,  and  no  doubt  was 
the  means  of  bringing  me  into  active  and  in 
dustrious  habits,  at  a  time  when  no  sterling 
inward  principle  seemed  to  have  full  rule,  and 
when  I  was  left  very  much  to  my  own  direc- 
tion, and  at  my  own  disposal  as  to  my  pur 
suits.  I  have  often  felt  that  it  was  a  preserva- 
tive at  the  time,  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion. 
I  think  I  may  add,  of  this  little  contrivance 
for  self-government,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
which  occupied  my  attention  about  the  same 
period,  that  they  had  their  use,  in  awakening 
my  mind  to  see  the  importance  of  bringing  self 
and  sense  into  subjection ;  and  however  insuffi- 
cient they  were  of  themselves  to  effect  the 
same,  they  nevertheless  urged  me  forward  to 
press  after  the  knowledge  and  attainment 
of  that,  which  is  now,  (blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  hath  showed  this  to  me,)  experimentally 
found  to  be  the  only  sure  guide  and  leader.  As 
far  as  these  little  l-elics  show,  how  the  wrest- 
ling seed  struggled  within  me,  and  how  tender 
and  gradual  were  the  leadings  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Israel,  how  the  good  seed  seemed  at 
times  almost  crushed,  and  every  desire  after 
such  things  as  were  truly  desirable,  was  at 
seasons  very  feeble  and  faint;  so  far  they 
are  indeed  interesting  to  me,  and  excite  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  as  often  as  they  are  exam- 
ined. These  '  Accounts  of  Time'  were  begun 
in  the  Fourth  month  1814,  [in  the  17th  year 
of  his  age],  and  were  left  off  about  the  Eighth 
or  Ninth  month  1816.  The  reasons  for  pre- 
serving them,  apply  equally  I  think  to  those 
weekly  reports  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up ;  from  which  extracts  will  also  be 
inserted  here. 

"  1814,  August  8th.  I  think  I  may  say,  that 
in  proportion  as  I  endeavor  to  do  well,  I  feel 
that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so ;  that  there  is 
something  within  me  that  stimulates  to  good, 
that  encourages  me  to  persevere  in  what  is 
good,  and  which  even  tells  me  what  is  good. 
O!  may  I  ever  listen  to  its  silent  but  most  im- 
portant intimations, — may  I  indeed  follow 
that  secret  monitor  within  me,  and  both  de- 
sire and  walk  worthy  of  its  reproofs  and  per- 
suasions. 

"  1814,  December  18th.  Be  anxious  and 
ever  ardent  in  the  work  before  you,  even  your 
own  eternal  happiness,  and  that  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures, to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is 
such  danger,  such  liability,  whilst  in  these 
frail  bodies  and  in  this  wicked  world,  even  to 
those,  seemingly  the  most  confirmed  among 
us,  to  slacken  and  decline,  that  on  this  head 
I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  a  hint  to  myself, 
who  am  but  just  setting  out  on  the  arduous 
journey  to  Zion  : — I  cannot  help  urging  my- 


self to  beware  of  that  destructive  indifferenc 
and  lethargy,  which  are  and  have  been  th 
ruin  of  thousands,  in  a  religious  sense;  whic 
woujd  palliate  the  guilt  and  error  of  othen 
and  excuse  our  own,  which  damp  and  chi 
any  appearance  of  zeal  in  our  neighbors,  while 
they  effectually,  though  gradually,  quencl 
any  like  disposition  in  ourselves." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


CHRIST'S  KINGDOM, 

THIRTY-FIFTH  CHAPTER  OF  ISAIAH. 

The  solitary  place  shall  smile, 

The  wilderness  be  glad, 
The  arid  desert's  burning  waste 

In  verdant  robes  be  clad, 
And  lovely  flowers  upspringing  there, 

Shall  glow  in  fadeless  bloom, 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  load  the  air 

With  beauty  and  perfume. 

The  glory  of  the  lofty  hills 

Of  Lebanon  shall  lie, 
And  Carmel's  wealth  of  beauty  there 

Shall  greet  the  ravished  eye, 
With  all  that  Sharon's  dewy  fields 

Of  excellence  afford, 
And  over-spreading  all,  shall  dwell 

"  The  glory  of  the  Lord." 

Then  shall  the  blind  eyes  open  wide, 

Then  shall  the  deaf  ear  hear, 
And  music  burst  from  unsealed  lips, 

In  cadence  sweet  and  clear ; 
Then  shall  the  lame  man  walk  and  leap 

As  the  hart  upon  the  hill, 
Exultant  in  his  new-born  strength 

His  joyous  pulses  thrill. 

And  there  a  highway  shall  be  made, 

"  A  way  of  holiness," 
Which  naught  unclean  can  travel  in, 

Nor  feet  of  sinners  press. 
No  lion  shall  go  up  thereon, 

Nor  any  beast  of  prey, 
But  there  the  feet  of  the  redeemed 

Shall  tread  its  shining  way. 

And  there  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord, 

Will  Zion's  courts  surround, 
With  songs  of  angel  sweetness, 

And  joy  and  gladness  crowned, 
For  there  shall  be  no  sorrow  more, 

Nor  sickness,  nor  decay, 
For  grief  shall  all  be  turned  to  joy,1 

And  sighing  flee  away. 


Original. 


Colu.  Co.,  Ohio,  9th  mo.  25th,  1871. 


E. 


Selected. 

NIAGARA. 

These  lines  were  written  by  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  in  the  Guide  Book  at  the  Falls. 
There's  nothing  great  or  bright,  thou  glorious  fall, 
Thou  may'st  not  to  the  fancy's  sense  recall — 
The  thunder-riven  cloud,  the  lightning's  leap, 
The  stirring  of  the  chambers  of  the  deep ; 
Earth's  emerald  green,  and  many-tinted  dyes, 
The  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  upper  skies; 
The  tread  of  armies  thickening  as  they  come, 
The  boom  of  cannon  and  the  beat  of  drum ; 
The  brow  of  beauty  and  the  form  of  grace, 
The  passion  and  the  prowess  of  our  race ; 
The  song  of  Homer  in  its  loftiest  hour, 
The  unresisted  sweep  of  Roman  power, 
Britannia's  trident  on  the  azure  sea, 
America's  young  shout  of  liberty ! 
O,  may  the  wars  that  madden  in  thy  deeps 
There  spend  their  rage,  nor  climb  the  encircling  steeps; 
And,  till  the  conflict  of  thy  surges  cease, 
The  nations  on  thy  bank  repose  in  peace. 

Measures. — An  Irish  mile  is  2,240  yards;  a 
Scotch  mile,  1,984  yards ;  an  English,  or  stat- 
ute mile,  1,760  yards ;  German,  1,806  yards  ; 
Turkish  1,826. 

An  acre  is  4,810  square  yards,  or  sixty  nine 
yards,  one  foot,  eight  and  a  half  inches  each 
way ;  a  square  mile,  1,7 60  yards  each  way,  con- 
taining 640  acres. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

jircular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

jln  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  pre- 
3U8  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
te >n  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  the  Cor- 
sponding  Committee  would  press  upon 
lends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
bution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  import- 
ce  of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  re- 
rt  seasonably  to  the  Depository. 
It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  dona- 
>ns  to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in 
ciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
nts  sball  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  informa- 
>n  given  in  its  report.  Hence  those  Aux- 
iries  that  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable 
be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 
Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
je,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  for- 
,rded;  and  their  receipt  should  always  be 
mptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
*eet,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Ehoads, 
Anthony  M.  Kimber, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  1871. 

QUEKIES. 

What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
tuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
xiliary  during  the  past  year  ? 

i.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
1  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year  ? 
!.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
onging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
limits  ? 

.  Are  there  an y  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
ir  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 
>.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
iptures  ? 

'.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 
!.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
>se  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
Holy  Scriptures  ? 

,  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
sly,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family  ? 
10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
ls h  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
ding,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
tse  it  ? 

LI.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
id? 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  little  reminiscence  of  two 
ar  Friends,  both  gone  to  their  everlasting 
it,  may  serve  to  encourage  some  to  imitate 
e  example  of  Jane  Clark,  who,  like  Corne- 
s  of  old,  gave  much  alms  to  the  people. 
In  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  5th  mo.  27th, 
58,  Elizabeth  Pitfield  thus  alluded  to  her : 
"  It  was  said  of  Cornelius  formerly,  '  Thy 
ayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
emorial  before  God.' 

"lhave  been  thinking  of  our  dear  friend 
■ne  Clark,  and  I  believe  by  her  good  works 
id  alms-deeds  she  has  made  the  hearts  of 
I,  any  to  rejoice. 

"She  felt  bound  to  bear  this  short  testi- 
ony  that  her  steadfast,  upright  walk,  spoke 
e  language,  '  Come,  follow  me  as  I  follow 
irist,'  and  I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  her, 
at  her  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book 
Life." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Near  Chadd  Ford,  10th  mo.,  9th,  1871. 
This  neighborhood  was  visited  this  morn- 
ing by  an  earthquake  shock.  The  first  inti- 
mation I  had  of  the  shock  was  a  loud  rumb- 
ling noise,  not  quite  so  loud  as  the  heaviest 
thunder,  but  more  intense  and  of  longer  du- 
ration. I  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  the 
open  field  and  standing  still,  and  the  first 
thought  was  that  Dupont's  powder  mills, 
which  are  some  5  to  6  miles  south  of  us,  had 
blown  up;  but  on  looking  round  southwards  I 
perceived  that  the  sound  came  from  nearly 
due  east,  and  seemed  to  pass  directly  under 
our  feet,  accompanied  by  a  jarring  motion  of 
the  earth  vertically,  and  quite  perceptible, 
and  to  die  away  in  the  west,  perhaps  a  little 
south  of  west.  The  noise  was  heard  before 
the  motion  was  felt;  in  fact,  we  did  not  feel 
the  motion  until  the  noise  seemed  to  be  di- 
rectly under  us,  when  it  sounded  more  like 
immense  rocks  falling  down,  than  anything 
else  I  can  liken  it  to.  The  man  who  was 
with  me,  I  found  upon  comparing  notes  ex- 
perienced the  same  sensations,  and  agreed 
with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  It 
occurred  at  a  quarter  to  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
continued  from  first  to  last  perhaps  3  to  4 
minutes.  The  people  at  the  house  describe 
the  stove  and  windows  as  rattling.  The  day 
bright  and  clear,  wind  south  west. 


at 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

"1812.  10th  mo.  1st.  Set  off  afresh  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Had  a  day  of  hard  travel 
through  the  mountains.  In  the  evening  our 
carriage  broke,  and  our  lots  were  cast  in  a 
place  where  there  seemed  but  little  hope  of 
comfort.  Filth  and  darkness,  yea,  darkness 
that  could  be  felt,  made  but  a  gloomy  pro- 
spect. I  had  but  little  sleep  though  more 
than  I  expected.  Indeed  I  thought  I  had 
enough  to  do  to  watch,  and  I  longed  too  to 
be  fervent  in  prayer.  So  we,  or  rather  I,  spent 
the  night;  for  my  companion  lay  sweetly 
sleeping.  In  the  morning  several  Friends 
came,  being  on  their  way  to  the  aforesaid 
Yearly  Meeting.  Among  them  my  dear  hus- 
band, who  with  another  friend  stopped  with 
us  in  order  to  assist  in  getting  the  carriage 
mended. 

"  2nd.  We  are  yet  detained.  Now,  O  Lord 
my  God,  thou  knowest  I  have  been  striving 
for  years  to  bear  all  things,  and  profit  by  all 
things,  and  to  be  able  in  all  to  give  thanks  I 
Yet,  O  righteous  Father,  thou  knowest  this 
is  not  to  be  come  at,  but  by  the  might  of  thy 
power!  Therefore,  O  my  Father!  do  I,  and 
will  I,  through  thy  Divine  aid,  still  plead  with 
thee,  that  I  may  be  so  far  from  murmuring  at 
proving  trials,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
roll them  in  the  list  of  thy  most  peculiar 
favors.  I  ask  not  relief  from  trials  before  the 
time,  but  strength  to  endure  to  the  end. 

"  3rd.  Continued  our  journey  to  Baltimore, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  9th,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  our  friends  there. 

"  10th.  Attended  the  opening  of  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting,  where  I  believed  it  right  for 
me  to  drop  some  close  remarks.  Had  to  al- 
lude to  the  testimony  of  our  blessed  Lord  to 
his  disciples,  'Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all;'  in 
which  I  found  peace.  May  the  labor  have 
the  desired  effect,  causing  an  impartial  in- 
quiry and  deep  search  with  the  language, 
'Lord,  is  it  I?' 


"  11th.  Were  the  public  meetings;  and  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  inclusive,  I  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  its  conclusion,  which  was 
under  an  evidence  of  Divine  regard.  May 
all  the  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him  to  whom 
it  belongs. 

"  17th.  Set  our  faces  homewards,  with  the 
continued  prospect  of  visiting  some  meetings 
on  the  way.  May  it  please  Thee,  O  wonder- 
ful Counsellor,  to  be  with  us,  that  thine  own 
most  excellent  Name  may  be  glorified. 

"  18th.  Was  at  a  meeting  near  Ellicott's 
Mills,  and  19th  went  on  to  New  Market,  where 
on  the  20th,  with  our  dearly  beloved  friend 
and  brother,  David  Graves,  we  had  a  meet- 
ing. In  the  conclusion  thereof  I  had  to  be- 
lieve renewedly,  that  if  the  testimonies  de- 
livered by  the  faithful  messengers  of  the  gos- 
pel were  trodden  under  foot  by  any  of  the 
people,  the  Master  would  be  clear,  and  his 
dedicated  servants  would  be  clear  also :  in 
which  my  soul  did  rejoice. 

"  21st  and  22nd,  went  on  to  a  settlement  of 
Friends,  and  had  a  meeting  at  Berkley  meet- 
ing-house. Here  I  sat  long  in  suffering,  and 
then  had  a  close  searching  testimony  to  leave 
amongst  them.  After  meeting  went  on  to 
Hopewell. 

"  25th.  Were  at  meeting  there,  where  David 
Graves  and  B.uth  Bonsall  had  testimonies  to 
deliver.  I  sat  in  suffering  under  close  exer- 
cise ;  earnestly  entreating  the  Lord  my  God 
to  direct  my  steps  for  me.  I  was  straightened 
on  every  side,  feeling  my  way  hedged  up  as 
Israel's  was  in  ancient  days.  In  this  condi- 
tion I  was  consoled  with  the  language,  1  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.'  So  then 
I  was  satisfied  it  was  best  for  me  to  withhold 
in  regard  to  appointing  meetings,  which  had 
been  my  former  prospect." 

Under  date  of  11th  mo.  16th,  M.  Batcliff 
writes :  "  We  reached  home  through  Divine 
mercy,  and  found  all  as  well  as  we  had  any 
right  to  expect."  She  adds,  <:  May  this  jour- 
ney, O  gracious  Father,  teach  me  wisdom  and 
lasting  understanding." 

As  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  doth 
the  crosses,  and  trials,  and  baptisms  of  the 
Lord's  proved  and  tribulated  children,  in  each 
other's  experience.  We  trust  that  many  of 
the  poor  and  exercised  servants  of  their  cruci- 
fied though  risen  Saviour,  will  read  with  deep 
interest  the  submissive,  plaintive  moan,  con- 
veyed in  the  following  letter,  of  one  who  no 
doubt  had  known  a  putting  on  of  Christ, 
through  a  being  baptized  into  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  who  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  and  who 
was  taught  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered  : 

"Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  9th  mo.  28th,  1812. 

"  Beloved  Friend, — I  am  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  few  lines  to  thee  in  answer 
to  thy  very  acceptable  letter.  It  was  truly 
satisfactory  to  hear  from  thee,  as  from  a  child 
tenderly  beloved.  Although  separated  in 
body,  yet  I  feel  nearly  united  to  thee  in  spirit, 
and  often  remember  the  near  love  and  free- 
dom that  subsisted  between  us,  when  we  were 
together  in  this  State.  Oh  the  simplicity  of 
the  Truth  has  been  greatly  departed  from  by 
many  who  remain  here !  which  indeed  is  cause 
of  deep  mourning  and  lamentation  to  those 
who  are  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  *  * 

"  Although  many  deep  trials  are  permitted 
to  await  me,  yet  through  and  over  all  I  have 
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cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  thug  far  pre- 
served, and  at  times  am  enabled  to  pour  forth 
my  cries  in  secret  to  Him  who  has  hitherto 
been  my  helper  through  every  deep  proba- 
tion. Beloved  one,  we  know  that  flesh  is 
weak.  Thou  as  well  as  I  know  this,  for  we 
both  have  our  trials.  Sometimes  I  have  let 
troubles  prey  too  much  upon  me,  and  then 
they  have  brought  me  very  low,  I  can  truly 
say  I  have  been  a  woman  of  sorrow,  and  well 
acquainted  with  grief.  Yet  1  rejoice  that  I 
feel  my  strength  renewed  in  the  Lord  my  Helper, 
who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  fountain  of  light  and 
life  unto  all  who  love  him,  and  his  meek  and 
lowly  appearance  in  their  hearts  above  all  things. 
Here  we  have  no  continuing  city!  May  we 
seek  one  to  come,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God. 

"  My  mind  is  often  turned  towards  thee  in 
my  retired  moments,  greatly  desiring  thy 
welfare  every  way.  We  have  had  the  com- 
pany from  your  State,  of  Ann  Taylor,  and 
her  companion  Elizabeth  Wood.  They  were 
several  times  at  my  house. 

"Now  I  must  conclude  in  the  love  of  the 
gospel,  and  bid  thee  farewell, 

Kebecca  Preston." 

About  this  time,  the  following  letter  was 
written  to  Mildred  Eatcliff  by  her  friend  Sarah 
Proctor : 

"  Baltimore,  10th  mo.  29th,  1812. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — The  acceptable  testi- 
mony of  thy  affectionate  and  lively  interest 
for  my  well  being,  and  well  doing,  was  re- 
ceived the  day  after  it  was  written.  It  was 
truly  grateful  to  me,  helping  in  some  degree 
to  ameliorate  the  feelings  which  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  society  of  endeared  friends  does  for 
a  season  produce.  I  have  heretofore,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  instance,  experienced  the 
truth  of  that  declaration  of  the  Great  Master 
to  his  immediate  followers,  that  it  was  need- 
ful for  them  that  He  should  go  away.  I  have 
found  it  profitable,  after  his  servants  and 
handmaids  who  have  been  sent  to  labor  in  our 
part  of  his  heritage,  have  accomplished  that 
for  which  they  were  sent,  that  they  also 
should  go  away.  Doubtless  these  are  the 
ways  of  wisdom,  that  we  should  be  preserved 
from  leaning  too  much  on  those  who  are  Di- 
vinely commissioned  to  plant  or  water  ;  foras- 
much as  the  increase  of  all  must  come  alone 
from  Him,  who  is  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift. 

"  I  have  often  been  humbled  in  perceiving 
that  a  place  should  be  found  for  me  in  the  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  the  Lord's  dedi- 
cated servants.  I  often  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  their  notice,  and  think  I  must  be  to  them 
a  deceiver — a  character  which  my  beloved 
mother,  when  I  was  a  very  child,  once  cau- 
tioned me  about,  when  a  valuable  Friend  was 
pleased  with  me.  This  has  very  often  oc- 
curred to  my  remembrance  since  then,  to  my 
own  abasement,  although  I  do  not  remember 
ever  communicating  it  to  any  one  before. 
Like  begets  its  like.  Feeling  thee  near  and 
dear  in  the  openness  in  which  thy  letter  was 
penned,  thoughts  have  arisen  unsought  for, 
and  been  written,  as  I  feel  them  going  to  one 
who  can  bear  with  the  weakness  of  a  child; 
which  indeed  I  am  in  religious  experience, 
although  in  years  I  bave  attained  maturity. 
Let  me  ever  commemorate  the  mercy  of  that 
Power  that  did  not  entirely  leave  me  satisfied 
with  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt ;  nor  suffer  me, 
in  my  small  progress  towards  tho  promised 


land,  to  regret  that  I  had  ever  turned  my  back 
on  them. 

"I  have  felt  thy  interest  for  me,  beloved 
friend,  as  a  hand  reached  forth  to  help  my 
advancement.  Oh!  that  this  effect  may  be 
produced  ;  that  so  I  may  become  qualified  to 
salute  thee  in  a  language  thou  canst  under- 
stand, when  sitting  in  the  seat  of  true  judg- 
ment, and  when  walking  in  the  way. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  my  beloved  mother 
in  Israel,  Susanna  Horne,  since  I  saw  thee, 
but  doubtless  her  day's  work  is  progressing 
with  the  day.  Dear  Charity  Cook  left  us  the 
second  day  after  thou  didst.  She  came  and 
sat  amongst  us  in  our  meeting  on  First  day, 
and  broke  a  little  bread  to  our  refreshment. 
When  thou  canst  write,  it  will  be  truly  accept- 
able to  me  to  hear  of  your  progress  and  safe 
arrival  at  your  own  habitation.  I  trust  the 
sheaves  of  peace  will  be  found  with  you,  and 
ability  given  renewedly  to  raise  up  an  Ebene- 
zer  to  Him  that  has  hitherto  helped  through 
and  over  all. 

"  Our  dear  mother  in  the  Truth,  Mary 
Mifflin  is  very  feeble,  only  able  at  intervals  to 
attend  meeting.  I  look  on  her  5in  some  de- 
gree as  Elisha  did  his  Master,  when  following 
him  from  place  to  place  in  the  expectation  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  I  am 
ready  often  to  cry  out  in  secret  lamentation, 
"  What  will  become  of  the  little  handful  left?" 
Surely  the  ark  will  totter  from  their  shoulders 
and  be  taken  by  the  enemy. 

"Many  Friends  whom  I  have  not  seen,  I 
have  nevertheless  felt  such  a  nearness  for, 
that  I  apprehend  if  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
quaintance with  them  should  be  afforded,  they 
would  be  as  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.  The  love  and  fellowship  which  is  the 
badge  of  discipleship,  is  indeed  a  precious 
feeling.  May  the  proofs  thereof  more  and 
more  abound.  Farewell!  farewell!  dear 
friend,  says  thine  affectionately, 

Sarah  Proctor." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Manufacture  of  Spring  Knives. — Few  peo- 
pel,  says  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  have  any 
idea  through  what  a  number  of  hands  their 
pocket  knives  have  passed  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  A  bar  of  steel  destined  to  fur- 
ish  a  number  of  blades  is  heated  to  redness. 
A  length  is  cut  off,  and  the  forger  speedily 
"moods"  this,  that  is,  shapes  it  roughly  into 
the  shape  of  a  pocket  knife  blade.  Another 
heating  is  then  required  to  fit  the  end  for  be- 
ing fashioned  into  the  tang,  and  yet  another 
before  it  can  undergo  the  further  operation  of 
"smithing,"  the  last  stage  of  which  is  the 
stamping  of  the  mark  of  the  thumb  nail  to 
facilitate  opening.  The  tang  is  then  ground 
and  the  blade  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
firm.  The  slight  bulge  on  the  reverse  side 
caused  by  this  operation  is  removed  by  fire 
or  the  grindstone.  The  blade  is  then  hard- 
ened by  heating  it  to  redness,  and  then  plung- 
ing it  into  water  up  to  the  tang. 

The  tempering  process  follows  next,  the 
bluish  yellow  tint  being  considered  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  proper  degree  of  heat  at  which 
to  immerse  the  blade  once  more  in  cold  water 
has  been  attained.  After  this  the  various 
kinds  of  blades  are  classified  in  the  warehouse, 
and  undergo  sundry  grinding  operations  to  fit 
them  for  being  hafted.  Twelve  distinct  pro- 
cesses have  by  this  time  been  gone  through, 
and  many  more  are  necessary  before  the  knife 
is  completely  finished,  although  the  number 


of  hands  which  it  has  now  to  pass  throife 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  finish  o 
be  given  to  the  handle,  according  to  the  qu 
ty  of  the  blades  with  which  it  is  fitted,  1 1 
the  price  which  the  completed  article  is  intL 
ded  to  realize. 


The  giving  of  flattering  titles  to  men,  I 
tween  whom  and  me  there  was  not  any  rtU 
tion,  to  which  such  titles  could  be  preten<  f 
to  belong.  This  was  an  evil  I  had  been  mi  I 
addicted  to,  and  was  accounted  a  ready  I 
tist  in :  therefore  this  evil  also,  was  I  requi:  1 
to  put  away  and  cease  from ;  so  that  then  2 
forward  I  durst  not  say,  sir,  master,  ;b 
lord,  madam,  my  dame,  or  your  servant,  to  aw 
one. 

Again,  respect  of  person  in  uncovering  i  f 
head,  and  bowing  the  knee  or  body  in  saP 
tations,  was  a  doctice  I  had  been  muchH 
the  use  of.  And  this  being  one  of  the  v;| 
customs  of  the  world,  introduced  by  the  e|g 
rit  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  true  honj 
which  this  is  a  false  representation  of ;  aif 
used  in  deceit,  as  a  token  of  respect  by  p 
sons  one  to  another.  And  besides,  this 
ing  a  type,  and  proper  emblem  of  that  divlff 
honor  wbich  all  ought  to  pay  to  Almiglil 
God,  and  which  all,  of  all  sorts  who  take  uj  I 
them  the  christian  name,  appear  in,  when  tl  | 
offer  their  prayers  to  Him;  and  therefi  tr 
should  not  be  given  to  men.  I  found  tlf 
to  be  one  of  these  evils,  which  I  had  been  li 
long  doing;  therefore  I- was  now  required  I 
put  it  away,  and  cease  from  it —  T.  Ellwoo- 
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TENTH  MONTH  21,  1871. 


As  a  creature  of  time  and  circumstanc 
with  an  invisible  potent  enemy  constan 
lying  in  wait  to  deceive  and  destroy  him,  m 
is  beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides,  and  1 
neither  the  prescience  to  discover  nor  pov 
to  prevent  the  calamities  that  may  assail  a 
overwhelm  him.  However  correctly  he  m 
sometimes  judge  of  others  by  analogy  w: 
himself,  he  really  has  no  certain  knowled 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  th(| 
around  him.  His  reason  alone  is  an  ina| 
quate  guide  to  the  course  that  should  be  pi 
sued  to  secure  his  own  future  happiness,  mu 
less  to  reveal  to  him  the  designs  of  his  Crea 
in  permitting  or  ordering  the  events  in  whi 
he  finds  himself  an  actor. 

With  these  inherent  deficiencies,  his  c< 
sciousness  should  teach  him,  that  in  himsi 
and  of  himself,  he  is  unable  to  rise  above  ti 
circumstances  around  him,  and  that  the  oi 
certain  means  of  acting  wisely  and  attain^ 
the  enjoyment  of  sure-grounded  peace  al 
safety,  is  firm  faith  in  the  superintending  c 
and  overruling  providence  of  his  Create 
whose  divine  attributes  can  far  more  th 
make  up  for  all  his  own  weakness  and  imp 
fections.    The  practical  experience  of  the 
ligion  of  Christ  can  alone  enable  him  to 
alize  his  true  relation  to  the  Supreme  S( 
ereign  of  the  universe  ;  open  his  eyes  to  f8 
himself  and  his  surroundings  in  the  undece 
ing  light  of  the  Omniscient,  supplement  1 
weakness  with  the  strength  of  the  Almighil 
and  by  producing  heartfelt  resignation  al 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  cause  him  I 
know  his  own  insufficiency  to  be  clothed  w:l 
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lie  gifts  and  graces  derived  from  the  fulness 
''Vl' infinite  perfection. 

'NBut  so  prone  is  human  nature  to  yield  to 
':1jie  influence  of  things  seen  or  felt,  and  to  the 
''Womptings  of  its  natural  propensities,  that 
■bile  we  may  readily  acknowledge  the  con- 
jhlling  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the 
i  ,  eat  events  occurring  in  the  world,  we  too 
Jten  shut  our  eyes  to  his  equal  cognizance 
Jjid  guidance  in  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of 
iJLr  every  day  life,  and  thus  lose  the  support 
|r|his  strength  to  enable  us  to  bear  with  cheer- 
i'J|lness  the  adverse  circumstances  which  in  our 
jjeakness  we  murmur  at  as  afflictions. 
IThe  account  given  of  the  life  of  the  patri- 
Jch  Jacob,  is  perhaps  as  instructive  by  the 
leital  of  his  errors  and  mistakes,  as  by  the 
ijl,rrative  of  his  patient  endurance,  and  his 
°Jts  of  trustful  dedication.  It  teaches  how 
Jjntracted  is  the  view,  even  the  good  man 
JLen  takes  of  his  present  situation,  how  strong 
ele  disposition  to  distrust  and  to  repine  when 
l(Je  dealings  of  .his  Heavenly  Father  towards 
Im  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  circum- 
,'lknces  of  life  press  heavily  upon  him.  He 
j;'  |is  a  man  highly  favored;  had  received  from 
|Jb  father  the  blessing  appertaining  to  primo- 
iJUiture,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  promise 
;.M  the  Almighty.  In  various  stages  of  his 
,«entful  life,  he  had  often  been  extricated 
ri#m  distress  and  peril  by  the  interposition 
jj  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  had  never 
And  one  of  the  Lord's  promises  to  fail.  Yet, 
jjlen  in  old  age,  with  all  the  assurance  of  pro- 
ration and  support  his  experience  should 
ve  taught  him,  when  distressed  by  the  sup- 
sed  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  threatened 
Ith  the  loss  of  another,  grieved  with  the 
Jjf  nduct  of  his  other  children,  and  with  famine 
■pacing  his  family  and  flocks,  he  is  found 
kbounting  his  griefs  instead  of  numbering 
■tj  blessings,  and  with  his  eye  fixed  on  p re- 
admit calamity,  and  his  imagination  picturing 
Bijeils  impending  over  the  dark  future,  forget- 
Lfljig  past  deliverances,  he  despairingly  ex- 
Jmims:  "All  these  things  are  against  me." 
poil  his  natural  shortsightedness  and  want  of 
ilffth,  how  blind  was  he  to  the  gladdening 
i«|ange,  which,  in  a  brief  period,  was  to  be  re- 
lated !  How  little  did  he  anticipate  that  the 
;ltjj|rtentous  cloud  which  he  feared  would  bring 
tip  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  en- 
iuHloped  the  full  blessing  of  restoration  of  a 
eiarly  loved  and  long-lost  son,  a  home  amid 
lipnty,  and  the  crowning  of  a  long  life  with 
rtijjace  and  honor. 

■  It  may  have  been  under  the  consciousness 
Hi  his  want  of  enduring  faith,  and  his  many 

iiWviations  from  the  narrow  path  of  duty,  that 
Miat  part  of  his  reply  to  Pharoah's  question 
.eras  prompted,  where  he  says,  "  Few  and  evil 

■  J|ve  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been." 
lint  how  different  is  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
declaration,  when,  recalling  the  many  remark- 
{Mle  providences  in  his  past  pilgrimage,  now 
!f  ljar  its  happy  close,  with  a  heart  aglow  un- 
lljr  a  sense  of  unnumbered  blessings  received, 
«j|d  his  spirit  rapt  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
li  Jl-gracious,  all-sufficient  Preserver  and  De- 
tJrerer,  he  thus  pours  forth  his  benediction  on 
)Mi  two  half  Egyptian  grandsons  :  "  God,  be- 
tofre  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
Mi  walk ;  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life- 
oil  ig  unto  thi3  day  ;  the  Angel  which  recleem- 
\r.  '  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads  ;  and  let  my 
si  me  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my 
<:  :  -hers  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  let  them  grow 
It  |;o  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 


Inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of 
Jacob  is  that  of  his  son  Joseph,  whose  check- 
ered life  also  affords  the  same  exemplification 
of  man's  incapacity  to  unravel  the  woof  and 
warp  of  passing  events,  or  discern  what  lies 
enfolded  in  the  dim  future.  Hated  by  his 
brethren,  because,  as  the  son  of  his  old  age, 
he  was  loved  preeminently  by  his  father,  and 
that  he  had  disclosed  to  them  the  dream  that 
foreshadowed  his  future  exaltation  above 
them,  they  planned  his  destruction  ;  but  hesi- 
tating to  shed  his  blood,  they  sold  him  into 
what  appeared  hopeless  slavery.  But  main- 
taining his  integrity,  He  who  had  watched 
over  and  worked  for  his  oppressed  servant, 
delivered  him  from  his  enemies  and  raised 
him  from  the  servitude  of  the  prison-house  to 
stand  next  to  the  throne,  and  brought  all 
Egypt  under  his  government.  Forced  by 
famine,  his  brethren  went  down  there  to  buy 
corn,  and  did  obeisance  to  him  they  had  hated 
as  a  dreamer,  now  their  unknown  superior. 
Under  the  controlling  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  became  the  instrument  to  save 
his  father  and  all  his  house  from  perishing 
from  want,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  strange  people. 

When  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the.  grave, 
Jacob  called  his  sons  together  that  he  might 
speak  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  how 
changed  was  the  view  he  took  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  trials  of  Joseph's  life,  from  that 
which  once  filled  him  with  overwhelming  grief. 
Still  the  same  loving  father,  whose  outward  eye 
had  bedewed  with  tears  the  torn  and  blood- 
stained coat  of  his  darling  child,  whom  he 
doubted  not  some  evil  beast  had  devoured,  and 
who  had  l'ent  his  clothes  and  mourned  him 
many  days;  now,  with  his  mental  eye,  in  the 
vision  of  light  vouchsafed  by  Him  in  whom  is 
no  darkness  at  all,  and  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  discerns  that  the  past  was  rich 
in  mercies  ;  sometimes  disguised  in  dark  and 
distressing  occurrences,  but  all  overruled  to 
bring  about  the  divine  purpose,  and  to  be 
crowned  with  blessings  to  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity. "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved 
him  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him.  -But 
his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of 
his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  (thence  is  the  shep- 
herd, the  stone  of  Israel).  Even  by  the  God 
of  thy  fathers  who  shall  help  thee,  and  by  the 
Almighty  who  shall  bless  thee,  with  blessings 
of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
lieth  under,  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the 
womb.  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  pre- 
vailed above  the  blessings  of  thy  progenitors, 
unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting 
hills ;  they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 
and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separate  from  his  brethren." 

Then  let  not  those  who  are  disheartened 
and  sorrowing  over  the  many  sad  changes 
that  have  been  effected  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  who  feel  that  in  some  respects  they 
are  separate  from  their  brethren,  indulge  feel- 
ings of  distrust  of  the  notice  and  regard  of 
Him  who  raised  the  Society  up  for  his  own 
purpose,  and  has  promised  He  will  never  for- 
get it  nor  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed.  Eemem- 
ber  affliction  is  often  a  blessed  teacher  of  our 
own  weakness,  and  our  entire  dependence  on 
the  care  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty.  There 
is  an  adequate  support  amid  the  trials  and 
discouragements  of  the  day,  in  the  approval 


of  the  uncorruptable  judge  within,  and  in  the 
assured  belief  that  Divine  Providence  sees  all 
that  is  taking  place,  and  has  not  forgotten  his 
own  cause,  nor  those  who  are  striving  in  faith 
and  patience  to  maintain  it.  However  the 
day  may  seem  dark  and  threatening,  and 
their  wearying  labors  and  tearful  prayers 
powerless  to  keep  back  the  inroads  of  error, 
or  advance  the  banner  of  truth,  yet  his  eter- 
nal purposes  cannot  be  always  thwarted,  and, 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  He  will  cause  light 
to  spring  out  of  obscurity,  and  darkness  to 
become  as  the  noonday.  The  Apostle  says  : 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  love  God."  The  main  thing  then  is  to 
learn  to  love  Him  as  we  ought. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — On  the  loth  inst..  President  Thiers  an- 
nounced to  the  Legislatif  Committee  that  the  customs 
treaty  ,for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  been  signed,  and 
now  only  awaits  ratification.  He  states  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  is  recognized.  The  payment  of  the 
fourth  half  milliard  of  francs  is  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  next  Third  month.  The  evacuation  of  French 
territory  is  to  commence  within  two  weeks  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  Germany  cedes  to  France 
a  small  strip  of  territory. 

According  to  another  Versailles  dispatch  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  balance  of  indemnity  money  still  due  by 
France  shall  be  paid  in  specie  bills,  to  the  amount  of 
80,000,000  francs,  every  two  weeks  until  the  entire  bal- 
ance is  liquidated,  such  payment  to  commence  1st  mo. 
loth,  1872.  Thirty  thousand  German  troops  are  to  re- 
main in  France  pending  the  liquidation  of  the  indem- 
nity, but  six  of  the  departments  will  be  evacuated  im- 
mediately. 

The  returns  of  the  recent  election  in  France  are  still 
incomplete.  So  far  as  received  they  show  that  94  Bona- 
partists  have  been  elected  to  the  Conseils  Generaux, 
194  legitimists,  261  radicals,  491  moderates,  and  867 
liberal  conservatives.  It  thus  appears  that  the  cause  of 
Napoleonism  is  dead  in  France  for  the  present. 

Advices  from  Algeria  state  that  the  natives  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Constantine  had  risen 
against  the  French,  and  were  in  open  hostility. 

The  expected  settlement  of  the  difficulty  between  the 
employers  and  employees  at  Newcastle  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  the  masters  refusing  to  re-employ  all  their 
old  hands,  and  to  make  other  concessions  demanded  by 
the  workmen. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  proposed  abrogation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  adopted  a  resolve  express- 
ing profound  regret  that  the  French  government  con- 
templated a  measure  which  would  fetter  an  exchange 
of  commerce  between  France  and  other  countries. 

Liberal  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Chicago  sufferers 
have  been  made  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  rail- 
way, express  and  steamer  lines  announce  their  readiness 
to  transport  every  thing  furnished  for  their  relief  free 
of  charge.  The  outgoing  steamers  will  carry  large  con- 
tributions, both  in  money  and  materials. 

Gladstone  has  announced  the  determination  of  the 
government  not  to  yield  to  the  appeals  for  the  release 
of  the  remaining  Fenian  prisoners,  on  the  ground  that 
their  offences  are  not  political,  and  the  release  of  other 
Fenians  imprisoned  for  political  offences  formed  no  pre- 
cedent for  dealing  with  those  for  whom  pardon  is  now 
sought. 

The  losses  of  the  Liverpool  insurance  companies  by 
the  Chicago  fire  are  estimated  at  £420,000. 

The  health  of  Queen  Victoria  is  improving. 

At  Frankfort,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  subscrip- 
tions are  on  foot  in  aid  of  Chicago. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  soon 
visit  the  German  Emperor  at  Berlin. 

An  important  debate  has  taken  place  in  the  Bavarian 
legislature  on  the  subject  of  papal  infallibility.  The 
minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction  said,  the 
State  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  make  changes  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  church.  The  church  having  de- 
clared a  change  of  principles,  and  infallibility  being  a 
doctrine  dangerous  to  the  State,  the  government  had 
resolved  to  protect  any  and  all  of  its  citizens  who  can- 
not accept  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  an  article  of 
faith.  Moreover  the  minister  declared  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  king  and  council  of  state  favored  the 
separation  of  the  religious  and  political  branches  of  the 
government,  and  the  complete  independence  of  each. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  political  excitement  which  has  prevailed  in 
Madrid  since  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  is  reported 
to  be  increasing,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  parties  becoming  more  vio- 
lent. The  order  forbiding  soldiers  to  belong  to  politi- 
cal associations  or  participate  in  any  manner  in  politi- 
cal affairs  has  been  renewed,  and  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  threatened  misunderstanding  between  Morocco 
and  Spain  has  been  averted  by  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity by  the  former  to  the  families  of  the  Spaniards 
murdered  in  Morocco. 

Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  state  that  five  articles  of 
the  emancipation  bill  had  passed  to  a  second  reading  in 
the  Senate.  The  friends  of  the  bill  are  confident  of  its 
final  adoption. 

An  address  has  been  issued  by  representative  work- 
ing men,  demanding  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  England.  The  address  announces  that  meetings  of 
workingmen  will  be  held  throughout  the  country  in 
support  of  this  movement. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  16th  says,  that  Pouyer 
Quertier  has  arrived  there  from  Berlin,  bearing  copies 
of  the  treaties  just  concluded  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  appointment  of  Ferry  as  Minister  to  the  United 
States  has  been  withdrawn  in  deference  to  public 
opinion. 

There  are  rumors  of  disturbances  in  Corsica  inspired 
by  Bonapartist  partisans. 

The  German  Emperor  opened  the  sessions  of  the 
Reichsrath  in  Berlin,  on  the  16th  inst.  He  referred  in 
his  address  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire, 
which  he  declared  were  entirely  satisfactory.  Especi- 
ally was  the  correspondence  with  Austria  of  a  cordial 
nature,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  was  no 
longer  shadowed  by  reminiscences  of  past  conflicts. 

The  reorganization  of  the  coinage  of  Germany  is  con- 
sidered desirable.  Tbe  Federal  Council  is  now  engaged 
in  devising  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
coin  basis,  and  for  a  uniform  system  of  German  coin- 
age. The  advances  made  by  the  several  States  of  the 
confederation,  must  be  repaid  out  of  the  funds  received 
from  France  as  indemnity. 

A  great  republican  meeting  was  held  in  Madrid  on 
the  16th  inst.,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  declar- 
ing undying  opposition  to  every  form  of  government 
for  Spain  which  was  not  purely  republican ;  neverthe- 
less in  maintaining  their  principles,  they  would  not 
violate  the  laws  of  the  land. 

London,  10th  mo.  16th.— Consols,  92}.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1867,  91| ;  ten-forties,  88|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9J  a  9}d. ;  Orleans,  lOd. 
Red  winter  wheat,  lis.  llcZ.  per  100  lbs.;  red  western 
spring  wheat,  lis. 

United  States. —  The  previous  reports  of  wide- 
spread desolation  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
in  consequence  of  fires  sweeping  over  extensive  districts 
of  country,  are  fully  confirmed.  The  lake  shore  of 
Michigan  is  almost  deserted.  The  inhabitants  were 
burned  out,  and  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  saving 
nothing.  The  loss  of  life  also  appears  to  have  been  fear- 
fully great.  A  dispatch  from  Milwaukie  states  that  a 
large  number  perished  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshtigo.  On 
the  east  shore  of  Green  bay  also  many  persons  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  fire  swept  over  a  track  of  country 
eight  or  ten  miles  wide,  burning  all  the  timber  and 
every  building  in  its  range. 

The  great  fire  in  Chicago  was  attended  with  much 
destruction  of  human  life,  but  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  persons  perished.  More  than 
one  hundred  bodies  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins, 
but  it  is  supposed  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  number  destroyed.  About  10,000  stores  and 
private  dwellings  were  burned,  together  with  merchan- 
dize and  valuable  property  to  a  great  but  unknown 
amount.  The  value  of  the  buildings  destroyed  is  rough- 
ly estimated  at  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars,  that  of 
the  personal  effects,  furniture  and  merchandize  of  all 
kinds  would,  it  is  supposed,  amount  to  at  least  as  much 
more.  The  fire  which  began  in  a  planing  mill  had 
been  completely  extinguished  for  a  number  of  hours, 
when  another  conflagration  appeared  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  city.  This,  it  is  stated,  had  its  rise  from  a  kero- 
sene lamp  which  was  taken  into  a  small  stable.  The 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  were  generally  frame  struc- 
tures, and  very  dry  from  the  long  drought ;  the  flames 
consequently  spread  rapidly  until  the  more  valuable 
portions  of  the  city  were  reached. 

As  soon  as  the  telegraph  conveyed  the  news  of  this 
terrible  disaster,  prompt  action  was  taken  all  over  the 
country  to  provide  adequate  relief  for  the  sufferers,  and 
the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  needy 
have  already  been  supplied.    The  work  of  rebuilding 


commenced  at  once,  giving  full  employment  to  laborers 
and  all  the  building  mechanics.  In  many  instances 
temporary  structures  are  erected  in  order  to  enable 
storekeepers  and  others  to  continue  their  business,  and 
dwelling  houses  are  hired  and  altered  for  business  pur- 
poses. Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  have  re- 
moved to  other  places. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
316,  including  54  deaths  from  small  pox.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  this  city  on  the  10th  inst.,  112,178  votes  were 
given  for  the  office  of  mayor,  viz.,  Stokley  60,629,  Bid- 
die  51,549  :  Republican  majority  9,080. 

On  the  19th  inst.  a  slight  earthquake  was  observed 
in  many  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  country 
near  Philadelphia.  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  rumbling 
sound  and  tremor  of  the  ground  caused  general  alarm. 

The  vault  of  the  U.  S.  Custom-house  in  Chicago  con- 
tained $1,000,000  in  gold  and  $2,000,000  in  paper  cur- 
rency ;  the  latter  was  entirely  consumed,  and  the  gold 
was  melted  into  a  solid  mass.  Some  of  the  fire-proof 
safes  in  other  buildings  preserved  their  contents  almost 
uninjured,  in  others  nothing  remained  but  ashes  and 
charred  paper. 

A  body  of  Fenians  from  the  United  States  recently 
crossed  the  Canadian  boundary,  and  captured  the  custom 
house  and  the  Hudson  Bay  post  at  Pembina.  The  in- 
vaders were  quickly  followed  by  U.  S.  troops,  who  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  them,  taking  General  O'Neil 
prisoner.  Another  party  of  Fenians  crossed  the  border 
line  near  St.  Joe,  Minnesota,  but  U.  S.  troops  were 
promply  sent  after  them. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  16th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113.V. 
U  S.  sixes,  1881,  116.1;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  113J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109  J.  Superfine  flour,  $6.20  a  $6.70; 
finer  brands,  $6.75  a  $10.50.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.58  ;  red  western,  $1.57  a  $1.58  ;  amber 
State,  $1.62;  white  Michigan,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  Western 
barley,  80  cts. ;  Canada,  $1.05  a  $1.08.  Oats,  49  a  55 
cts.  Western  rye,  92  cts. ;  State,  $1.06.  Yellow  corn, 
81  cts. ;  western  mixed,  77  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
20J  a  21  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine 
flour,  $5.75  a  $6  ;  finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $9.  Red  wheat, 
$1.58  a  $1.60 ;  white,  $1.69.  Yellow  corn,  84  a  86  cts.; 
western  mixed,  83  a  84  cts.  Oats,  47  a  51  cts.  The 
cattle  market  very  dull,  choice  beef  cattle  sold  at  6  a  7 
cts. ;  fair  to  good,  4J  a  5}  cts.,  and  common  3  a  4  cts. 
per  lb.  gross  Sheep  were  also  dull,  fair  to  good  selling 
at  4}  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Corn  fed  hogs  6J  a  7J  cts. 
per  lb.  gross.  .Baltimore. — Pennsylvania  red  wheat, 
$1.58  a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  78  cts.  Oats,  48  a  51  cts. 
St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.47 ;  No.  3  do., 
$1.37.  Mixed  corn,- 47  a  48  cts.  No.  2  oats,  35  cts. 
Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $6.75  a  $7.-  Red  wheat, 
$1.40  a  $1.45.  Corn,  54  a  55  cts.  Oats,  37  a  40  cts. 
Lard,  9  J  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Hall,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Samuel 
Fawcett,  $2.  to  No.  36,  vol.  44,  and  for  Benjamin  Elly- 
son,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Benjamin  V.  Stanley,  Io.,  per 
Samuel  W.  Stanley,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  Enos  Eldridge, 
Pa.,  per  Isaac  Hall,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  John  H.  Dilling- 
ham, Pa ,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  John  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  45  ;  from  Richard  Mott,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Isaac  Ver- 
non, B.  I.  Talbott,  Thomas  E.  Bundy,  and  Thomas  D. 
Langstaff,  $2  each,  vol.  45 ;  from  Margaret  P.  Warner, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Edw'd  Michener,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45, 


ERRATA. 

In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Carpenter  Walter,  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Friend"  of  Tenth  month  7th,  the  date 
should  have  been  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  1871.  He 
was  a  member  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary,  both 
men  and  women,  and  Friends  generally,  are  invited  to 
attend.  Caleb  Wood,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  re-open 
11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desirous 
to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Friends. 
Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  office, 
116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SUFFERING  IN  CHICAGO. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Friend  jit 
Chicago,  that  they  have  organized  an  association  t  :e 
lieve  the  suffering  arising  from  the  calamity  tha 1  a 
suddenly  come  upon  that  city.  They  appeal  to  sir 
brethren  elsewhere  for  aid.  We  trust  it  will  be  1|»' 
ally  responded  to. 

Friends  who  incline  to  contribute  through  the  (  m 
mittee  formed  in  Philadelphia,  may  send  their  d  ia 
tions,  in  money,  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  President  oft 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  who  has  consented  in 
as  Treasurer.  Those  who  contribute  in  clothing  m 
send  it  to  James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 

Those  who  desire  to  send  aid  direct  to  Chicagm 
money,  food,  or  clothing,  may  send  it  to  Joseph  J<jta 
Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee,  1082  Indjfaj 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Auxiliary  Bible  A 
ciation  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  MeetiJ 
will  be  held  at  No.  109  North  Tenth  St.,  on  Fourth 
evening,  the  25th  inst.,  at  7 J  o'clock. 

A.  M.  Kimber,  Cfe; 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commenc 
Second-day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  wh 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  aft 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Raili||j 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  gil 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  will  help 
nished  with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.™ 
such  case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  farefrorrH 
Railroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  iB' 
paid  for  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  M 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  B|p 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th  and 
of  Tenth  month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  PhilJK 
phia  at  7.25  and  10  a.  M.j-and  2.30  p.  m. 

JJSglf  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-firstllj 
Chestnut  St.  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  lew 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  ofl 
Alexander  &  Sons,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  ThBj 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  1*0  cents  per  trunjto 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  H 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  offi 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (thrcjE 
the  post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  £jk 
No.  5  North  Eighteenth  St.  Their  charge  in  such  H 
for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  strnl 
will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charge  ■ 
will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railroad  dejB 
if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office  No.  5  North  Em 
teenth  St.  Baggage  put  under  their  care,  if  prop  B 
marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  from  the  owiR 
either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  StH 
Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Scl  I. 
It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owK 
but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provided  the  nothBJ 
H.  Alexander  &  Sons  reaches  them  in  time. 


During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  ■ 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  oafc 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-dH 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  FrieH 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  will  be  forwarded  ewi 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  Sixth-M 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  in  « 
bills ;  but  the  express  charges  on  all  packages  serB 
304  Arch  street  must  be  pre-paid. 

Tenth  month  16th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Won 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  1871,  atl 
residence  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  William  Y.  Grifpj| 
aged  73  years  5  months. 

 ,  in  Richardson,  Kansas,  9th  mo.  22d,  1! 

William  B.  Patten,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  agB 
member  of  Bangor  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  in  Upper  Darby,  Suft 

Boss,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  PhB 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Concerning  Faith,  Justification,  anil  Works. 
Q.  What  is  faith  ? 

A.  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
M;,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Heb. 

Q.  Is  faith  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
A.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
im,  for  ho  that  coraeth  to  God,  must  believe 
bat  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarderof  them 
bat  diligently  seek  him.    Heb.  xi.  6. 
Q.  Are  we  justified  by  faith? 
A.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  school-master 
bring  us  unto  Christ,,  that  we  might  be 
iistified  by  faith.    Gal.  iii.  34. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  faith  that 
vaileth  to  justification  ? 
A.  For  in  J esus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
vaileth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
iiith  which  worketh  by  love.    Gal.  v.  6. 

Q.  Are  works  then  necessary  to  justifica- 
ton,  as  well  as  faith  ? 

A.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that 
jith  without  works  is  dead  ?  was  not  Abra- 
am  our  father  justified  by  works,  when  he 
ad  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar? 
eest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
ind  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect?  and 
Ae  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abra- 
am  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto 
im  for  righteousness:  and  he  was  called  the 
•iend  of  God.  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.  James 
.  20  to  24. 

Q.  If  then  both  be  equally  required  in  justi- 
jCation,  what  are  those  works  which  the 
Ipostle  excludes  so  much  ? 
J  A.  By  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no 
iryesh  be  justified  in  his  sight.    Eom.  iii.  20. 

Q.  But  though  we  be  not  justified  by  the 
imweeds  of  the  law,  is  not  this  to  exclude  boast- 
3oatig,  that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  exalted  ? 
J  A.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, 
ad  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
rod ;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast, 
>r  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
'28U8  unto  good  works.    Bph.  ii.  8,  9,  10. 
Q.  Are  even  the  works  which  are  performed 
V  grace  excluded  ?  Are  we  never  said  to  be 
ived  or  justified  by  them? 
A.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
e  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
ived  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
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renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed 
on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour;  that  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs,  according  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life.    Tit.  iii.  5,  6,  7. 

Q.  I  perceive  then,  that  to  be  justified  by 
grace,  is  to  be  justified  or  saved  by  regenera- 
tion, which  cannot  exclude  the  works  wrought 
by  grace  and  by  the  Spirit;  how  doth  the 
apostle  add  in  the  next  verse,  for  the  main- 
taining this  against  those  that  cavil  about  the 
law? 

A.  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these  things 
I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they 
which  have  believed  in  God,  might  be  careful 
to  maintain  good  works.  These  things  are 
good  and  profitable  unto  men.  But  avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  conten- 
tions, and  strivings  about  the  law,  for  they 
are  unprofitable  and  vain.    Tit.  iii.  8,  9. 

Q.  Doth  the  apostle  Paul  that  is  so  much 
against  justification  by  the  woi'ks  of  the  law, 
speak  any  where  else  of  being  justified  by  the 
Spirit? 

A.  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  1 
Cor.  vi.  11. 

Q.  But  since  the  law  gives  not  power  or 
ability  to  obey,  and  so  falls  short  of  justifica- 
tion, is  there  no  power  under  the  gospel,  by 
which  the  righteousness  of  the  law  comes  to 
be  fulfilled  inwardly  ? 

A.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  :  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.    Eom.  viii.  3,  4. 

Q.  Seeing  then  there  is  power  in  the  Spirit, 
are  not  works  through  it,  a  condition  upon 
which  life  is  proposed  under  the  new  cove- 
nant ? 

A.  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  Rom.  viii.  13. 

Q.  Do  not  the  apostles  then  frequently  pro- 
pose life  to  people,  upon  condition  of  repent- 
ance and  other  works  ? 

A.  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  Acts  iii. 
19. 

And  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we 
suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  also  be  glorified 
together.    Eom.  viii.  17. 

It  is  a  faithful  saying :  for  if  we  be  dead 
with  him,  we  shall  also  live  with  him ;  if  we 
suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.  If  a  man 
therefore  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall 
be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and  meet 
for  the  master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every 
good  work.    2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12,  21. 

Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works,  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  remove 


thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent.    Ejv.  ii.  5. 

Q.  It  appears  clearly  by  these  passages, 
that  the  apostle  excludes  only  our  righteous- 
ness, which  he  elsewhere  explains,  as  being 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  from  being  neces- 
sary to  justification,  and  not  such  works  as 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  leads  to,  and  are 
not  so  much  ours  as  Christ  in  us.  Are  not 
such  good  works  rewarded,  though  they  re- 
quire no  absolute  merit,  as  being  the  fruits  of 
free  grace ;  yet  doth  not  God  judge  according 
to  them,  and  may  they  not  be  said  to  have  a 
reward  ? 

A.  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then 
he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.    Mat.  xvi.  27. 

Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  Of 
a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  :  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  him.    Acts  x.  34,  35. 

The  righteous  judgment  of  God;  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :  to 
them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life :  but  glory,  honor  and  peace 
to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  Eom.  ii.  5,  6, 
7,  10. 

For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  2  Cor. 
v.  10. 

Which  is  a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  counted 
worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  ye 
also  suffer.    2  Thes.  i.  5. 

But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this 
man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed.  James  i.  25. 

Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward. 
Heb.  x.  35. 

And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who,  without 
respect  of  persons,  judgeth  according  to  every 
man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning 
here  in  fear.    1  Pet.  i.  17. 

And  behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be.  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.    Eev.  xxii.  12,  14. 

Q.  It  should  seem  that  the  purpose  of  God, 
in  sending  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  not  simply  to  save  men  by  an  imputative 
righteousness  altogether  without  them ;  but 
also  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  an  in- 
ward righteousness :  What  saith  the  scripture 
further  of  this  ? 

A.  And  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Mat. 
i.  21. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  nuto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works.    Tit.  ii.  13,  14. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Wyandotte  Cave  and  its  Life. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  this 
cave,  which  is  situated  in  southern  Indiana, 
is  taken  from  a  communication  furnished  to 
the  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal,  by  our  friend 
Edward  D.  Cope. 

"A  visit  to  the  Wyandotte  Cave,  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  Mammoth,  enables  me  to  make 
some  comparison  between  the  two,  and  to 
furnish  some  information  respecting  a  new 
portion  of  the  subterranean  life  of  the  lime- 
stone region  of  the  West.  For  the  opportu- 
nity of  so  doing  I  am  indebted  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Indiana  and  Professor  Cox, 
for  whom  I  am  preparing  a  final  report.  The 
present  notes  are  by  his  permission  furnished 
in  advance. 

"  The  Wyandotte  Cave  is  as  well  worthy  of 
popular  favor  as  the  Mammoth.  It  lacks  the 
large  bodies  of  water  which  diversify  the  scene 
in  the  latter,  but  is  fully  equal  to  it  in  the 
beauty  of  its  stalactites,  and  other  ornaments 
of  calcite  gypsum.  The  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Mam- 
moth, and  the  former  frequently  have  a  worm 
or  maccaroni-like  form,  which  is  very  pecu- 
liar. They  twist  and  wind  in  masses  like  the 
head  of  Medusa,  and  often  extend  in  slender 
runners  to  a  remarkable  length.  The  gypsum 
rosettes  occur  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
cave,  and  are  very  beautiful.  There  are  also 
masses  of  amorphous  gypsum  of  much  purity. 
The  floor  in  many  places  is  covered  with 
curved  branches,  and,  what  is  more  beautiful, 
of  perfectly  transparent  acicular  crystals, 
sometimes  mingled  with  imperfect  turio-crys- 
tals.  The  loose  crystals  in  one  place  are  in 
such  quantity  as  to  give  the  name  of  '  Snow 
Banks'  to  it.  In  other  places  it  takes  the  form 
of  japanning  on  the  roof  and  wall  rock. 

"  In  one  respect  the  cave  is  superior  to  the 
Mammoth — in  its  huge  rooms,  with  step-like 
domes,  and  often  huge  stalagmites  on  central 
hills.  In  these  localities  the  rock  has  been 
originally  more  fractured  or  fragile  than  else- 
where, and  has  given  away  at  times  of  dis- 
turbance, pilling  masses  on  the  floor.  The 
destruction  having  reached  the  thin-bedded 
strata  above,  the  breaking  down  has  proceed- 
ed with  greater  rapidity,  each  bed  breaking 
away  over  a  narrower  area  than  that  below 
it.  When  the  heavily-bedded  rock  has  been 
reached,  the  breakage  has  ceased,  and  the 
stratum  remains  as  a  heavy  coping  stone  to 
the  hollow  dome.  Of  course  the  process  piles 
a  hill  beneath,  and  the  access  of  water  being 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  approach  to  the 
surface,  great  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are 
the  result.  In  one  of  these  this  product  forms 
a  mass  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  foot,  with  a  diameter 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  beautifully  fluted 
circumference.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  en- 
crusted with  cataract-like  masses,  and  stalag- 
mites are  numerous.  The  largest  room  is 
stated  to  be  2S0  feet  high  and  350  feet  long, 
and  to  contain  a  hill  of  180  feet  in  height.  On 
the  summit  are  three  large  stalagmites,  one 
of  them  pure  white.  When  this  scene  is  lit 
up,  it  is  peculiarly  awful  to  the  view  of  the  1 


observer  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill,  while  it 
is  not  less  beautiful  to  those  on  the  summit. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  equal 
to  these  two. 

"An  examination  into  the  life  of  the  cave 
shows  it  to  have  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mammoth.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  species  obtained,  which  when  compared 
with  that  published  in  the  Journal  for  August 
28th,  will  be  found  to  embrace  many  of  the 
same. 

VERTEBRA. 

Amblyopsis  species,  (blind  fish.) 

ARTICULATA. 

Insects. 

Anophthalmus  telkampfil,  (beetle.) 
Anophthalmus  No.  2,  (beetle.) 
Staplrylinidse,  species  1,  (beetle.) 
Staphylinidas,  species  2,  (beetle.) 
Phalangopsis,  species,  (crickets.) 
Flies,  2  species. 

Spiders. 

Aranea — like.    Opilia — like. 

Centipedes. 

Pseudotremia  species. 

Crustacea. 

Astacus  pellucidus,  (blind  crawfish.) 

?  Aquatic  species  with  egg  pouches  external. 

Lernaeidfe  species,  parasitic  on  blind-fish. 
Fourteen  species. 

"  The  blind-fish  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  direct  comparison 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  any  difference, 
if  it  exist.  It  must  have  considerable  subter- 
ranean distribution,  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  drawn  up  from  four  wells  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cave.  Indeed,  it  was  from  one 
of  these,  which  derives  its  water  from  the 
cave,  that  we  procured  our  specimens,  and  I 
am  much  indebted  to  my  friend  N.  Bart. 
Walker,  of  Boston,  for  his  aid  in  enabling  me 
to  obtain  them.  We  descended  a  well  to  the 
water,  some  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  found  it  to  communicate  by  a  side  open- 
ing, with  a  long,  low  channel,  through  which 
flowed  a  lively  stream  of  very  cool  water. 
Wading  up  the  current  in  a  stooping  posture, 
we  soon  reached  a  shallow  expansion  or  pool. 
Here  a  blind  crawfish  was  detected  crawling 
round  the  margin,  and  promptly  consigned 
to  the  alcohol  bottle.  A  little  further  beyond, 
deeper  water  was  reached,  and  an  erect  posi- 
tion became  possible.  We  drew  the  seine  in 
a  narrow  channel,  and  after  an  exploration 
under  the  bordering  rocks  secured  two  fishes. 
A  second  haul  secured  another.  Another  was 
seen,  but  we  failed  to  catch  it,  and  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  cave  I  bad  a  fifth  securely  in  my 
hand  as  I  thought,  but  found  my  fingers  too 
numb  to  prevent  its  freeing  itself  by  its  active 
struggles. 

"If  these  Amblyopses  be  not  alarmed,  they 
come  to  the  surface  to  feed,  and  swim  in  full 
sight  like  white  aquatic  ghosts.  They  are 
then  easily  taken  by  the  hand  or  net,  if  per- 
fect silence  is  preserved,  for  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  except 
through  the  medium  of  hearing.  This  sense 
is,  however,  evidently  very  acute,  for  at  any 
noise  they  turn  suddenly  downward  and  hide 
beneath  stones,  &c,  on  the  bottom.  They 
must  take  much  of  their  food  near  the  surface, 
as  the  life  of  the  depths  is  apparently  very 
sparse.  This  habit  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
structure  of  the  fish,  for  the  mouth  is  directed 
upwards,  and  the  head  is  very  flat  above,  thus 
allowing  the  mouth  to  be  at  the  surface.  This 
structure  also  probably  explains  the  fact  of 


its  being  the  sole  representative  of  the  fisb( 
in  subterranean  waters.  No  doubt  man 
other  forms  were  carried  into  the  caven 
since  the  waters  first  found  their  way  ther 
but  most  of  them  were  like  those  of  our  pr 
sent  rivers,  deep  water  or  bottom  feeder 
Such  fishes  would  starve  in  a  cave  river,  whei 
much  of  the  food  is  carried  to  them  on  tl 
surface  of  the  stream.  The  amblyopsis  belong 
with  two  other  genera  of  imperfect  seers  i 
the  family  hypsaeidai,  which,  with  the  pik 
shore  minnow  and  mud-fish  families,  form  tfc 
order  of  Uaplomi.  The  shore  minnows  (c 
prinodontidos)  are  their  nearest  allies,  an 
many  of  them  have  the  upturned  mouth  an 
flat  head  of  the  blind  fish.  One  of  thei 
(anableps)  has  the  special  peculiarity  of  se 
ing  both  in  the  water  and  above  it,  the  ejw' 
being  enlarged,  and  a  dermal  band  crossin 
the  cornea,  divides  it  into  an  upper  and 
lower  portion.  This  band  is  the  '  water  lint 
for  the  fish  swims  at  the  surface.  Fishes  < 
this,  or  a  similar  family,  enclosed  in  subte 
ranean  waters  ages  ago  would  be  more  likel 
to  live  than  those  of  the  other,  and  the  darl 
ness  would  be  very  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  th 
atrophy  of  the  organs  of  sight  seen  in  th 
Amblyopsis. 

"  Of  the  other  animals,  one  beetle  (Anoptha 
mus),  the  cricket  (Phalangopsis),  a  fly,  th 
Oplio-like  spider,  the  centipede,  and  the  blia 
crawfish,  are  probably  tbe  same  as  thos 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Two  beetk 
and  two  crustaceans  are  certainly  differer 
from  those  of  the  latter,  and  the  centipede 
are  much  more  numerous.  The  Gammaroi 
Crustacean,  which  we  found  in  the  waters  < 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  which  is,  no  doul 
in  part,  the  food  of  the  blind  fish,  we  did  n< 
find,  but  some  such  species  no  doubt  exist 
as  we  found  an  abundance  of  a  lively  littl 
Tetradecapod  Crustacean  near  the  mouth  of! 
cave  close  by.  This  little  creature  no  doul 
inhabits  adjacent  waters  both  external  an 
subterranean,  but  the  situation  in  which  w 
found  it  is  peculiar.  It  was  only  seen  in  wate 
and  near  an  empty  log  trough  used  to  collei 
water  from  a  spring  dripping  from  the  roof  < 
one  of  the  chambers. 

"  The  Lernaean  is  a  still  more  remarkab 
creature.    It  is  a  parasite  on  the  blind  fisl 
precisely  as  numerous  species  near  of  kii 
attach  themselves  to  various  species  of  mark 
fishes  in  the  salt  sea.  The  Wyandotte  speck 
is  not  so  very  unlike  some  of  these.    It  is  a 
tached  by  a  pair  of  altered  fore-limbs  whic 
are  plunged  into  the  skin  of  the  host  and  hel! 
securely  in  that  position,  by  the  barbed  or  rJ  -' 
curved  claws.    The  position  selected  by  thj 
blind  fish  Lernaean,  was  the  inner  edge  of  thIL 
upper  lip,  where  she  hung  in  a  position  pr(l[ 
vocative  of  attempts  at  mastication  on  th 
part  of  the  fish  and  reminding  one  of  the  pit 
ture  of  the  man  on-  the  ass'  back  holding 
fork  of  fodder  before  the  animal's  nose,  in  ill  ut 
tration  of  the  motto  that  '  persuasion  is  betteli 
than  force.'    The  little  creature  had  an  egjjl 
pouch  suspended  on  each  side,  and  was  nil 
doubt  often  brought  in  contact  with  the  ai  . 
by  her  host. 

"  The  mutual  relations  of  this  cave-life  fore  1 
an  interesting  subject.    In  the  first  place,  tw  ■ 
of  the  beetles,  the  crickets,  the  centipede,  thi 
Gammariod  crustacean,  (food  of  the  blinl  1 
fish)  are  more  or  less  herbivorous.   They  fuii  \ 
nisb  food  for  the  spiders,  craw-fish,  a/io^fAflfll 
mus,  and  the  fish.  The  vegetable  food  support  j 
ing  them  is  in  the  first  place  fungi,  which  ii|  ' 
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irious  small  forms,  grow  in  damp  places  in 
ie  cave.  They  can  always  be  found  attached 
matter  dropped  by  the  bats,  rats  and  other 
nmals  which  extend  their  range  to  the 
iter  air.  Fungi  also  grow  on  the  dead  bodies 
the  animals  which  die  in  the  caves,  and  are 
und  abundantly  on  fragments  of  wood  and 
>ards  brought  in  by  human  agency.  The 
ts  also  have  brought  into  fissures  and  cavi- 
38  communicating  with  the  cave,  seeds,  nuts 
id  other  vege'able  matters,  from  time  im- 
emorial,  which  have  furnished  food  for  in- 
cts.  Thus  rats  and  bats  have  no  doubt  had 
uch  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  land  life 
the  cave,  and  the  mammals  of  the  post- 
iocene  or  earlier  period,  which  first  wan- 
red  and  dwelt  in  its  shades  were  the  intro- 
icers  of  a  permanent  land  life. 
"As  to  the  Gammaroid  crustacean,  little 
od  is  necessary  to  support  its  small  economy, 
it  even  that  little  might  be  thought  to  be 
anting,  as  we  observe  the  clearness  and  lim- 
dity  of  the  water  in  which  it  dwells.  Never- 
eless  the  fact  that  that  water  communicates 
ith  an  outside  river,  is  a  sufficient  indication 
the  presence  of  vegetable  life  and  vegetable 
bris  in  variable  quantities  at  different  times, 
inute  fresh  water  algae  (sea  weeds)  no 
ubt  occur  there,  the  spores  being  brought 
by  external  communication,  while  remains 
larger  forms,  as  confervae,  &c,  would  occur 
entifully  after  floods.  On  this  basis  rests 
animal  life  which  is  limited  in  extent  and 
ust  be  subject  to  many  vicissitudes.  Yet  a 
Her  examination  will  probably  add  to  the 
imber  of  species,  and  of  these  no  doubt,  a 
eater  or  less  number  of  parasites  on  those 
ready  known." 


For  "The  Friend." 


aged  !  lie  that  first  raised  thee  up  an  instru- 
ment for  His  cause,  will,  if  thou  still  remains 
faithful,  be  with  thee,  put  thee  forth,  and  go 
before  thee.  *  *  *  * 

Eebecca  Preston." 

We  doubt  not  that  there  are  some  readers 
of  these  memoirs  to  whom  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  above  letter,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  which  follow,  will  bo  recognised  in  the 
line  of  their  own  painful  religious  experience. 
Those  who  have  in  any  measure  put  on  Christ, 
know  a  fellowship  in  His  sufferings,  which 
only  such  as  so  participate  of  Him,  the  living 
Vine,  can  experience.  These  must,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  be  one  another's  helpers 
in  the  Lord  ;  and  be  in  degree  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  mind,  speaking  the  same  language. 
O!  that  this  tribulated,  sorrowful  number, 
such  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  may  be  in- 
creased, and  abound  more  and  more.  Though 
the  feeling  and  the  utterance  of  such  may  at 
times  be  with  the  Apostle,  "As  it  is  written, 
For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long; 
we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter;" 
yet  as  these  abide  companions  in  tribulation 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus,  the 
promise,  though  it  seem  to  tarry  long,  will  be 
refreshingly  verified,  "The  Lord  whom  ye 
seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,"  &c. 
And  also,  "  The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer 
hunger:  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not 
want  any  good  thing." 

*Sarah  Proctor  to  Mildred  Eatcliff: 

"  Baltimore,  4th  mo.  7th,  1814. 
"My  Beloved  Friend, — This  afternoon  I 
happened  to  step  into  a  Friend's  house,  and 
saw  the  bearer;  and  being  informed  that  he 
was  from  the  western  country,  the  interest  I 
feel  for  many  there,  induced  me  to  inquire 
after  them.  At  the  name  of  Hillsboro',  thou, 
my  dear  friend,  wast  immediately  brought 
into  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance. 
The  evidence,  on  thinking  of  thee,  was  re- 
newed on  my  mind,  that  the  precious  cement- 
ing bond  of  fellowship  is  not  dissolved  or 
broken  either  by  the  distance  that  separates 
us,  or  the  time  in  which  there  has  been  no 
outward  communication.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
favor  that  there  is  a  union  of  spirit  not  sub- 
ject to  such  casualties,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  family,  are,  at  sea- 
sons, as  epistles  written  in  one  another's 
hearts;  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  in  charac- 
ters that  breathe  and  travail  for  each  other's 
preservation  and  progress  in  the  way  cast  up 
by  Him,  who  through  tribulation  and  suffer- 
ing even  unto  death,  led  captivity  captive, 
and  received  gifts  for  the  children  of  men.  Is 
this  not  animating  to  persevere  in  patience 
when  trials  and  difficulties  assail  us  on  every 
hand  ?  But  why  am  I  thus  expressing  myself 
to  one  who  has  attained  the  standing  of  a 
mother  in  Israel,  and  knows  the  certainty  of 
these  things  I  am  feebly  endeavoring  to  un- 
derstand? Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  my  dwel- 
ling has  long  been  in  a  dry  and  barren  land — 
or  rather  such  is  the  soil  of  my  heart.  My 
steps  seem  for  some  time  to  have  been  of  the 
retrograde  kind,  and  I  in  great  danger  of  fall- 
ing by  my  spiritual  enemy.  Eemember  me 
when  it  is  well  with  thee,  and  please  some- 
time to  write  me.  It  is  now  several  months 
since  I  wrote  to  thee  and  a  number  of  other 
Friends  in  Ohio,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 


*  Afterward  Sarah  Wilson,  a  minister  belonging  to 
the  Southern  District  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 


a  line  from  any  one  in  answer.  This  is  a  dis- 
appointment. I  gave  thee  an  extract  from 
dear  Susanna  Home's  letter,  written  after  her 
arrival  in  England,  which  I  did  not  doubt 
would  interest  thee.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing from  her  lately. 
"  Thy  affectionate  friend, 

S.  Proctor." 

From  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  1814,  to 
that  of  the  next  one,  1818,  no  memoranda  of 
Mildred  Eatcliff's  have  come  to  hand.  She 
was  in  Philadelphia  on  a  religious  visit  in 
1817,  but  no  account  of  her  labors  on  this  oc- 
casion seems  to  have  been  preserved. 

Letter  from  Hannah  Shinn  to  Mildred  Eat- 
cliff: 

"Philada.,  5th  mo.  31st,  1818. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  often  called  to 
mind  the  few  pleasant  hours  that  I  spent  in 
thy  company  when  thou  wast  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  desire  to  have  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  thee.  A  solicitude  for  thy  welfare 
hath  often  found  place  in  my  heart,  and  a 
secret  petition  has  been  raised  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  that  He  would  continue  to  be  mind- 
ful of  thee,  and  cause  the  angel  of  his  presence 
to  be  round  about  thee,  to  guard,  guide,  and 
protect  thee  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
thy  life.  Mayst  thou  and  I  be  able  to  say  in 
substance  with  the  apostle,  that  neither  per- 
secution, nor  tribulation,  neither  heights  nor 
depths,  things  present  or  to  come,  shall  ever 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  blessed  Saviour  exhorted 
his  followers  to  be  of  good  cheer;  as  He  had 
overcome  the  world,  even  so  should  His  meek 
and  lowly  followers  be  made  to  overcome  it. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  I  have  at  times  been  led 
to  consider  the  situation  of  those  of  whom  we 
have  an  account,  who  wandered  about  in 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  and  lodged  in 
dens  and  in  caves  of  the  earth,  of  whom  tho 
world  was  not  worthy,  and  have  viewed  their 
situation  as  a  desirable  one.  They  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,  and  consequently 
freed  from  those  abundant  cares,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  into  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  divert  it  from  a  labor  after 
that  union  and  communion  which  the  sancti- 
fied soul  can  have  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  Shall  my  ungrate- 
ful heart  complain,  when  blessed  with  the 
necessary  comforts  of  this  life  !  Do  I,  by  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  the  gifts,  neglect  to  honor 
the  Giver  with  reverent  gratitude,  adoration, 
and  praise,  and  by  this  neglect  alienate  my 
soul  from  the  Divine  harmony  ?  Let  me 
rather  leave  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
with  more  vigilance  press  forward  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  blessed  Lord.  His 
grace  is  sufficient  to  ensure  us  the  victory 
over  all  our  soul's  enemies,  and  finally  to  give 
us  a  place  among  those  who  having  the  harps 
of  God,  do  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant 
of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying, 
'Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works  Lord 
God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways, 
thou  king  of  saints!  Who  shall  not  fear  thee 
and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  ho\y  ; 
for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee,  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.' 

"To  be  of  ibis  blessed  number,  to  have  our 
names  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  to 
be  acknowledged  by  Him  before  the  Father 
and  his  holy  angels,  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  all  else.    That  thou  and  I  may  attain 
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this  is  the  solicitude  of  thy  truly  affectionate 
friend,  Hannah  Shinn. 

"  P.  S.  Our  friends  generally  well  at  pre- 
sent. Sarah  Wilson  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  Baltimore." 

Letter  from  Sarah  "Wilson,  late  Proctor,  to 
Mildred  Eatcliff: 

"  Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  8th,  1818. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  wish  to  convey  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  thy  very 
acceptable  letter.  I  assure  thee  I  looked  so 
long  for  it  before  I  received  it,  that  1  could 
only  suppose  thou  hadst  been  hastily  called 
upon  to  go  to  a  remote  distance  by  the  Mas- 
ter. It  seemed  to  need  some  thoughts  of  this 
sort  to  reconcile  me  to  waiting  so  long  with- 
out knowing  how  thy  husband  and  self  got 
along  on  your  journey  homeward. 

"I  doubt  not,  my  beloved  friend,  but  thou 
can  class  the  late  dispensation  among  many 
that  have  preceded  it,  which  have  wrought 
together  for  thy  good,  furtherance,  and  re- 
finement in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  hast 
witnessed  a  capacity  to  give  thanks  under  it. 

"  From  thy  other  correspondents  I  suppose 
thou  wilt  receive  general  information  respect- 
ing Friends  here,  but  may  tell  thee  that  when 
I  was  in  Baltimore  dear  Mary  Mifflin  seemed 
quite  comfortable,  and  is  preciously  green  and 
lively  in  spirit.  May  it  not  be  emphatically 
said  of  her,  though  we  have  many  instructors 
in  Christ,  yet  have  we  not  many  mothers  like 
her.  Stephen  Grellet  has  been  liberated  for 
an  extensive  prospect  of  visiting  some  parts 
of  Eussia,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.  Mary  Naftel, 
whose  acceptable  services  in  this  land  are 
nearly  closing,  returns  home  in  the  same  ship 
with  Stephen.  The  vessel  is  to  sail  from  New 
York  on  the  16th  of  this  month.  Benjamin 
White  sailed  from  this  port  about  ten  days 
ago  for  England  and  Ireland. 

"  9th.  Whilst  writing  the  foregoing  last 
evening,  several  Friends  came,  which  will 
render  the  conclusion  of  this  brief.  Amongst 
the  visitors  were  Hannah  Evans,  who  has 
been  very  ill  since  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Mary 
Morton,  both  of  whom  I  expect  thou  wilt  re- 
member with  affection.  Isaac  W.  Morris  and 
family  are  in  usual  health,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  thy  friends  generally.  Mary  England, 
the  ancient  friend  we  went  to  see  up  stairs, 
has  deceased ;  and  Bebecca  Jones  soon  after 
her.  They  were  valiants  for  the  Truth  on 
earth,  and  we  doubt  not  are  now  crowned 
with  everlasting  rest.  Oh  !  that  some  who 
are  at  times  desiring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock,  may  never  utterly  fall  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Fears,  the  pit,  and  a 
multitude  of  snares  often  beset  me.  Remem- 
ber me  when  it  is  well  with  thee,  and  desire 
that  I  may  witness  preservation. 

I  conclude  in  sisterly  affection,  thy  friend, 
Sarah  Wilson." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Cultivation  of  Rice. — A  Southern  corres- 
pondent of  the  Syracuse  Courier  writes  of  the 
rice  lands:  There  is  a  belt  of  land  stretching 
from  Virginia  down  the  coast  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  most  of  the  distance  it  lies  low, 
very  little  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  some 
of  which  is  covered  by  water  at  every  high 
tide.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  may 
properly  be  called  swampland — not  altogeth- 
er given  up  to  the  domain  of  the  water,  but 
always  damp  and  too  wet  for  any  grain  ex- 
cept rice.    It  is  not  every  swamp  or  wet  piece 


of  land  that  is  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
The  alluvial  swamp  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  having  a  deep  soil,  composed  of 
decayed  vegetables,  is  best  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  must  be  so  located  that  it  can  be 
overflowed  at  high  tide,  or  it  is  useless  for  the 
purpose.  The  lands  must  also  be  protected 
from  the  salt  water  and  from  the  rapid  cur- 
rents occasioned  by  freshets.  South  Carolina 
is  the  greatest  rice  State,  more  being  cultiva- 
ted there  than  in  all  the  United  States  besides. 
The  rivers  flowing  down  from  table  land  of 
the  interior  reach  this  low  land  and  forcing 
themselves  to  the  sea,  spread  out  and  have 
generally  a  deep  broad  channel. 

There  is  a  volume  of  water  sufficient,  so 
that  the  tide  will  cause  it  to  set  back  for  many 
miles.  Along  many  of  these  ravines  the  land 
is  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  it  can  be  flooded  at 
pleasure.  Gates  are  constructed  through  ar- 
tifical  embankments  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  when  the  tide  is  high  the  water  is 
let  in,  and  the  land  flooded  and  the  gates 
closed.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
the  water  off,  the  gates  are  opened  at  low 
tide.  Some  of  these  fields  are  very  large  and 
interesting  when  being  prepared  for  a  crop, 
and  are  very  beautiful  when  the  rice  comes 
through  the  water,  and  throws  its  needle-like 
spars.  These  fields  must  have  a  secure  em- 
bankment along  the  river,  and  must  be  thor- 
oughly drained  by  artificial  channels,  so  as  to 
take  the  water  entirely  away  when  necessary. 
In  large  fields  some  of  the  channels  have  ca- 
pacity enough  to  float  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
which  is  used  to  convey  the  harvest  to  the 
place  of  storage. 

The  land  is  plowed  in  winter,  and  in  the 
first  warm  days  in  spring  is  flooded.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil  commences  in  March. 
The  ground  is  made  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  trenches  about  fifteen  in- 
ches apart.  It  requires  about  three  bushels  of 
seed  to  an  acre.  The  seed  is  lightly  covered 
with  soil,  and  the  water  let  in  and  remains 
about  a  week,  by  which  time  the  grain  sprouts, 
when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  but  when  the 
grain  is  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  it  is 
flooded  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  grain  is  then  allowed  to  grow 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  it  is  cultivated 
and  the  ground  thoroughly  stirred,  and  then 
the  water  is  let  on,  and  it  is  flooded  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  gradually  drawn  down  and 
again  cultivated,  and  after  the  second  culti- 
vation the  water  again  let  on  to  remain  until 
the  crop  matures,  which  takes  about  two 
months,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  it 
is  harvested,  very  much  as  we  harvest  buck- 
wheat. 

The  crop  in  a  favorable  season  is  a  profita- 
ble one.  The  grain  is  threshed  and  cleaned 
in  mills.  It  is  frequently  sent  to  market  before 
the  hulls  are  removed.  There  are  extensive 
mills  at  Liverpool  and  New  York  for  hulling 
rice,  and  that  enables  the  dealer  to  put  it  on 
the  market  fresh  and  white.  There  are  mills 
at  Savannah  and  Charleston,  where  the  rice 
is  hulled  for  the  local  market.  The  best  hull- 
ing machines  cost  from  $15,000  to  $18,000,  and 
have  very  intricate  machinery.  The  rice,  be 
fore  hulled,  is  called  poddy.  The  machine 
takes  off  the  hulls  and  sorts  the  grain. 
After  the  hulls  are  removed,  it  is  moved 
out  on  inclined  screens,  which  are  fine  at  first, 
and  all  the  small  and  broken  rice  passes 
through,  and  then  a  little  coarser,  and  the 
rice  called  "  midding  rice"  drops  through,  and 


last  the  "prince  rice."  The  latter  quality 
passed  through  another  screen,  which 
called  polishing,  and  in  that  process  is  swej 
clean  and  bright. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  countri ; 
of  the  world,  and  is  used  for  food  by  mo  i 
people  than  any  other  cereal  except  whes  j 
It  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in  the  Ea vt 
Indies,  and  along  the  coast  where  the  lan>  1 
are  marshy  it  is  the  only  crop  raised.  It  jt 
a  staple  crop  in  Africa,  south  of  Euroj  jjj 
North  and  South  America.  Ceylon  produc In 
a  large  quantity  in  excess  of  consumption 
There  are  several  varieties,  some  of  whi<  [• 
grow  on  dry  land,  but  the  Carolina,  or  watjg 
rice,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  fine  as  any  in  til 
world.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  oft<  * 
six  feet  high.  When  it  is  sufficiently  high  I 
cover  and  hide  the  water,  it  presents  a  beah 
tiful  sight. 

 —  

For  "The  Friend.'!! 

Mutual  Subjection. 

Occasions  are  unhappily  too  frequent  f| 
observing  the  mode  in  which  the  meanhl 
will  gradually  escape  from  the  soundest  fori 
of  words,  when  the  form  is  relied  upon  rathl 
than  the  spirit.  One  of  the  sound  forms  whi<| 
is  thus  at  present  practically  much  ove  I 
looked,  I  apprehend,  is  the  injunction,  "]| 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  mm 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that! 
in  you."  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.)  The  same  fate  seen! 
to  have  befallen  what  may  be  called  the  couP 
terpart  doctrine  intimated  in  the  memorabl 
testimony  of  the  sorely  smitten  and  triump  I 
antly  submissive  Job,  "  The  cause  which 
knew  not  I  searched  out."  Both  lessons,  I 
must  be  admitted,  are  alike  requisite  both  I 
individual  growth  in  the  truth,  and  to  tl> 
maintenance  of  true  dignity  or  of  intelligei 
and  enduring  usefulness  in  the  conduct  of  Tiff 
but  the  literal  precept  of  the  apostle  natural]1* 
demands  the  reinforcement  of  words  moa 
urgently  than  the  eloquent  example  of  til 
patriarch.  It  is  my  main  object  in  this  cow 
munication,  to  supply  such  reinforcement  1 
briefly  as  may  be. 

"  Be  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  map 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  f 
in.  you."    I  think  we  cannot  carefully  arj 
prayerfully  examine  this  command,  withoa 
seeing  that  it  enjoins  a  readiness  not  only  11 
acknowledge  the  general  obligation  of  dutl 
in  all  that  we  do,  and  a  sense  of  that  obligW 
tion  in  every  part  of  our  lives,  but  also  1| 
render  a  reason  for  every  piece  of  conduc 
why  we  esteem  it  to  be  a  duty,  adapted  to  tl 
particular  comprehension  of  any  sincere  i 
quirer.    In  proof  of  our  hearty  acceptance  ib 
this  standard  of  social  propriety,  we  will  J 
course  have  freely  to  take  shame  to  ourselvJ 
when  unable  to  produce  such  a  reason;  bil 
by  virtue  of  the  strength  which  is  "made  pe 
feet"  in  our  weakness,  we  may  so  none  thfc 
less  promote  the  spread  of  the  love  which  I 
"  without  dissimulation,"  and  the  "free  courak 
of  the  unsearchable  Word  which  is  still  ill 
creasingly  to  "  be  glorified." 

Are  we  not  now,  as  a  religious  body,  pasr, 
ing  through  an  era  of  confusion  which  ca' 
only  have  overtaken  us  from  the  neglect  <l 
such  simple  "first  principles"  as  this;  an| 
may  we  not  accordingly  now  with  emineA 
fitness  seek  to  profit  in  this  very  matter  b| 
the  example  of  him  of  whom  it  is  written 
"  and  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Jol 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends  ?"  R.  I 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Storm. 

(Concludjd  from  page  67.) 

"While  the  observers  now  in  the  field  are 
ierfecting  themselves  in  their  work,  the  chief 
Ignal  officer  is  training  other  sergeants  at  the 
imp  of  instruction  (Fort  Whipple,  Virginia), 
iho  will  go  forth  hereafter  as  valued  auxil- 
|l,ries.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
tie  signal  officer  that  the  army  of  the  United 
kates  is  the  best  medium  through  which  to 
|>nduct  most  efficiently  and  economically 
he  operations  of  the  Storm  Signal  Service, 
fhrough  the  army  oganization  the  vast  system 
|.?  telegraphy  for  meteorological  purposes  can 
|fo,andis  now  being,  most  successfully  handled. 
Whatever  else  General  Myer  has  not  done,' 
iliys  the  New  York  World,  '  he  has  demon- 
crated  that  there  can  be,  and  now  is,  a  per- 
jjct  net-work  of  telegraphic  communication 
^tending  over  the  whole  country,  working  in 
terfect  order,  by  the  signal-men,  and  capa- 
lle  of  furnishing  almost  instantaneous  messa- 
es  from  every  point  to  the  central  office  at 
Washington.  Think  of  a  single  jump  by  wire 
Jom  San  Francisco  2700  miles  eastward  three 
jmes  a  day !    When  General  Myer  undertook 

put  this  system  in  working  order,  the  tel- 
jraph  companies  said  it  was  impossible — 
3  such  thing  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  tele- 
raphing.    It  is  now  a  grand  fait  accompli,  as 

uch  as  the  passing  of  the  Suez  Canal  by 
dps,  or  the  escaping  from  Paris  by  bal- 
ons. 

"At  present  the  signal  officer  aims  only  to 
ve  a  synopsis  of  each  day's  weather,  and  a 
atement  of  what  weather  may  be  expected 
k  will  probably  occur.  The  'probabilities'  so 
jr  have  been  most  beautifully  verified  and 
ipnfirmed. 

J  "It  is  not  thought  wise  to  undertake  more 
:ian  can  be  securely  accomplished.  The  sy- 
ppses  and  '  probabilities'  are  all  that  intelli- 
pnt  shippers  and  careful  seamen  require, 
jjbippers  will  not  send  their  vessels  to  sea  if 
ijie  weather  synopsis  indicates  threatening 
\c  alarming  weather. 

'"Travellers  can  consult  the  'probabilities' 
pfore  leaving  home ;  and  any  severe  storm 
mt  menaces  any  city  or  port  is  now  special- 
'  telegraphed  thither,  and  the  announcement 
made  by  bulletins  posted  in  the  most  public 
liaces. 

i  "By  the  modest  estimate  of  the  signal  offi- 
prs,  the  following  is  a  table  showing  percen- 
iige  of  'probabilities'  that  have  been  verified. 
Fully  verified,         50  p.  c. 
Verified  in  part,      25  " 
Failed,  25  « 

j  "It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
!ie  failures  have  often  been  due  to  lack  of  in- 
sulation from  points  where  as  yet  no  obser- 
pr-sergeant  is  stationed, 
i  "The  Signal  Service  has,  up  to  this  time, 
(3ted  upon  the  wise  maxim  of '  making  haste 
lowly,'  and  undertaking  to  do  nothing  which 
?as  not  in  its  power  to  do  safely  and  secure- 
r,  without  risk  of  failure.  It  has  acted  upon 
te  confidence  it  has  in  the  people  that  they 
i ill  patiently  await  the  development  of  solid 
:ience,  meantime  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
»  hasten  forward  the  observations  which 
ay  lead  to  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with 
»e  habits,  movements,  and  tracks  of  our 
merican  storms.  Great  progress  has  in  a 
}ry  short  time  been  made  in  this  knowledge, 
id  every  day  new  light  is  dawning  upon  the 
sieace  of  storms. 


"The  instruments  of  the  service  have  been 
bought  on  trial.  They  are  undergoing  the 
most  varied  experiments.  In  a  short  time, 
it  is  hoped,  they  will  be  greatly  improved  and 
perfected,  and  then  the  chief  signal  officer's 
result,  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
his  labors  will  be  greatly  facilated.  The  celer- 
ity with  which  important  results  have  already 
been  attained  by  this  officer  has  surprised 
and  startled  both  himself  and  the  friends  of 
the  great  movement. 

"As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  the  Signal 
Office  will  have  its  signal  posts  along  the  lakes 
and  on  our  Atlantic  sea-board,  where  caution- 
ary signals  will  be  displayed,  warning  vessels 
of  approaching  gales  and  storms,  and  also  a 
signal  for  clear  weather.  These  will  be  dis- 
played by  day  and  by  night,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple and  suitable  contrivance  now  being  perfec- 
ted by  General  Myer.  In  New  York  already 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  displaying 
the  signals  to  shipping  in  the  harbor  from  a 
lofty  structure  on  the  roof  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company's  Office,  the  best  sta- 
tion that  could  be  chosen.  The  display  of 
these  storm  signals  proper  will  place  the  Amer- 
ican Signal  Bureau  at  once  in  a  position  to 
render  inestimable  service  to  shipping  and 
all  commercial  interests. 

"These  signals  will  at  first  be  neglected 
by  ruder  and  more  unskillful  seamen  and 
shippers;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Fitzroy  signals  on  the  English  coast,  every 
week  will  add  new  demonstrations  of  the  va- 
lue and  utility  of  this  system — one  of  the 
most  splendid  gifts  bequeathed  by  modern 
science  to  the  human  race. 

"  The  signalling  of  storms  and  desolating 
cyclones  to  the  unsuspecting  seaman  will,  it  is 
believed,  mark  a  new  era  in  our  lake  and 
coast  navigation,  and  be  the  means  of  annual- 
ly saving  many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  our  floating  property. 

"The  comparison  of  these  signals  with  the 
weather  following  the  signals  will  be  then  a 
matter  of  special  attention.  Every  discrepan- 
cy can  then  be  carefully  noted  and  probed, 
and  every  day  the  meteorologists  in  charge 
of  the  'probabilities'  will  find  the  means  of 
rectifying  any  errors  they  may  have  fallen 
into,  and  daily  increasing  the  accuracy  and 
perfecting  the  plan  of  their  forecasts. 

"The  storm  signals  will  be  displayed  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  instru- 
mental indications  give  notice  of  bad  weather; 
and  experience  has  already  shown  that  gener- 
ally at  least  twenty-four  hours'  forewarning 
can  be  given  from  the  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington of  all  important  weather  phenomena. 
With  the  telegraph  to  premonish,  forecasts 
for  two  or  three  days  in  advance  are  hazar- 
dous and  unnecessary.  For  almost  all  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life  a  day's  notice  of  atmos- 
pheric disturbances  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
more  reliable  than  longer  premonitions.  It 
will  be  a  grand  triumph  for  American  science 
when  the  electric  telegraph — an  American 
invention — is  so  utilized  that  it  will  bring  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  into  electric  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  the  most 
fearful  storm,  as  well  as  the  sunshine  and 
shower,  shall  be  every  day  a  subject  of  fore- 
warning or  gratulation  throughout  the  land, 
and  even  on  the  lakes  and  oceans  that  wash 
the  American  coasts. 


Bad  tree  produces  no  fruit. 


Sandwich,  8th  mo.  20th,  1836. 
To  Dover  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  to  be 
held  next  at  Berwick  : 
Dear  Friends, — From  the  present  feeble  state 
of  my  health,  and  the  nature  of  my  disease, 
it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  see  many  of  you 
any  more  in  mutability,  and  I  feel  to  salute 
you  in  a  measure  of  that  love  that  breathes 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men,"  feel- 
ing deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
human  family,  but  more  especially  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  that  we  may  be  coming  up  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  the  companions 
of  Christ,  filling  our  respective  ranks  in  right- 
eousness; that  all  our  religious  meetings  may 
be  kept  up  in  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Truth  :  that  there  may  be  an  increasing  care 
to  attend  as  near  the  time  appointed  as  may 
be,  and  by  no  means  to  stand  about  the  house 
when  it  is  time  to  be  in  meeting;  nor  unneces- 
sarily to  go  or  stay  out  of  meetings  for  busi- 
ness; that  none  of  us  may  content  ourselves 
with  meeting  once  in  the  week,  but  that  there 
may  be  an  increasing  care  to  attend  all  our 
midweek  meetings.  For  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  neglecting  these,  may  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  they  love  the  Lord  their  God 
with  all  their  heart,  or  whether  the  love  of 
the  world  has  in  any  measure  blinded  their 
minds.  For  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
"If  our  gospel  be  hid  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not; 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto 
them.  For  we  preach  not  ourselves  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake.  For  God  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  life,  and  the  life  is 
the  light  of  men.  He  is  the  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  As  much  depends  on  the  foremost 
ranks  in  society  as  respects  themselves,  so- 
ciety and  the  great  family  at  large,  I  have 
desired  that  we  may  experience  the  earthly 
mind  properly  subdued  and  replenished,  and 
all  our  creaturely  propensities  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ,  that  the  min- 
istry may  be  preserved  clean  and  blameless. 
And  as  much  depends  on  living  elders  rightly 
qualified  to  handle  the  golden  snuffers — right- 
ly dividing  between  the  light  and  what  dims 
the  light,  removing  the  latter  so  that  the  light 
may  shine  the  brighter. 

And  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
wisdom,  policy,  government,  religious  wor- 
ship and  ministry,  which  together  with  their 
support,  maintainance  and  defence,  are  all  of 
God;  proceeding  from,  gathering  to,  settling 
and  centring  the  mind  actuated  thereby  in 
God  as  their  proper  centre  and  source.  And 
there  is  a  likeness  of  all  this,  as  near  as  human 
wisdom  can  devise,  which,  together  with  their 
support,  maintainance  and  defence,  are  all  of 
the  world ;  proceeding  from,  gathering  to, 
centring  and  settling  the  mind  actuated  there- 
by in  the  world,  as  their  proper  centre  and 
source.  As  no  fountain  can  rise  above  the 
fountain  head,  so  neither  can  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  unless  influenced  and  governed  by 
a  higher  principle,  usefully  officiate  in  things 
of  a  higher  nature.  And  as  there  is  a  portion 
in  man  designed  for  heaven  and  heavenly  en- 
joyments, hence  the  necessity  of  one  coming 
from  heaven  to  lead  to  heaven.    That  Jesus 
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Christ  has  come  for  that  purpose,  who  is  per. 
fectly  equal  to  the  business,  is  evident ;  for  he 
whose  kingdom  it  is,  invites  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  look  to  him  and  be  saved,  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  to  your  souls."  This  is  the  rest  that  re- 
mains to  the  people  of  God.  He  comes  to  us 
right  where  we  are.  What  is  to  be  known  of 
God  is  manifest  in  man,  for  he  hath  showed 
it  unto  them.  And  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
cometh  not  with  observation,  it  is  within  you. 
It  consisteth  not  in  meats  and  drinks  and 
divers  washings  and  carnal  ordinances,  im- 
posed on  men  until  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion, but  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  know  ye  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  within  you,  the  hope  of  glory,  ex- 
cept ye  are  reprobates.  The  word  is  nigh 
thee,  in  thy  heart  and  in  thy  mouth  ;  that  is 
the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach.  And  ye 
have  received  an  unction  from  tbe  Holy  One, 
and  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  save 
as  the  anointing  teacheth  you. 

It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  that  our 
everlasting  happiness  is  not  left  on  so  slender 
a  foundation  as  to  depend  on  the  faithfulness 
of  another  equally  frail  with  ourselves;  but 
that  we  may  learn  of  one  who  is  surely  at 
home  in  our  own  hearts.  Although  the  term 
Gospel  may  apply  to  outward  preaching, 
when  the  Master  speaks  through  instru- 
ments :  yet  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion, and  properly  applies  to  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  who  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God:  whose  inward  spiritual 
preaching  in  the  heart,  is  known  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  all  them  that 
believe  and  obey  the  Truth.  For  He  is  the 
only  sure  guide,  that  ever  has  or  ever  will 
conduct  all  safe  home  to  glory,  that  give  up 
wholly  to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  him. 
Here  we  come  under  the  influence  of  his  wis- 
dom, policy,  government,  religion,  worship 
and  ministry.  Surely  in  this  way  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  may  become  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  know  Him  to 
reign  until  all  enemies  are  subdued  under  his 
feet,  even  the  last  enemy,  Death ;  that  death 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  sin  and 
transgression.  For  this  was  and  is  one  im- 
portant design  in  his  coming  "to  finish  sin, 
and  make  an  end  of  transgression,  and  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,"  which  He  wrought 
out  in  that  outward  body,  and  works  in  every 
heart  that  is  given  up  for  him  to  work  in,  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  For 
where  the  Lord  reigns,  our  soul's  salvation  is 
effected,  and  we  know  his  kingdom  to  come, 
and  his  will  to  be  done;  and  know  it  to  con- 
sist in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

That  this  may  be,  ojr  may  become,  the 
happy  lot  of  one  and  all,  is  the  humble  prayer 
of  my  soul  to  Almighty  God. 

In  much  love  and  brotherly  affection,  I  re- 
main your  friend  and  brother, 

Cyrus  Beede. 


The  Lizard. — Some  lizards  are  so  readily 
tamed,  and  become  so  familiar  with  man,  that 
we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  believe  in  their  in- 
telligence. The  beautiful  green  lizard  (Lacerta 


certa  vivipara)  speckled  with  orange  and 
black,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  If 
the  green  lizard  were  as  highly  endowed  with 
intelligence  as  it  is  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  reproducing  lost  organs,  it  would  rank  with 
the  "  most  subtil"  of  creatures.  The  natur- 
alist, Blumenbach,  destroyed  the  eyes  of  some, 
and  found  these  organs  completely  restored 
after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.  Of  course  no 
one  is  rash  enough  to  ascribe  this  remarkable 
restorative  process  to  any  peculiar  skill  pos- 
sessed by  the  animals  ;  but  a  mysterious  power 
must,  it  is  evident,  be  at  work  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  these  active  little  creatures. 

Lizards  are  social  beings,  and  are  some 
times  found  in  countless  multitudes,  dwelling 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  When  Bruce 
visited  the  ruined  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baal- 
bec,  his  attention  was  for  a  time  directed  from 
those  wonderful  ruins  by  the  hosts  of  bright- 
ly colored  lizards  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  once  magnificent  house  of  Baal.  These 
nimble  reptiles  were  basking  by  thousands  in 
the  sun.  They  swarmed  on  prostrate  columns, 
aud  darted  in  every  direction  over  the  Cyclo- 
pean granite  masses  of  the  temple  walls.  In 
such  silent  and  lonely  places  these  little  crea- 
tures show  the  strength  of  their  social  ten- 
dencies. What  a  startling  change  is  here 
Syrian  lizards  finding  a  sunny  home  in  the 
courts  once  crowded  by  priests  of  Baal. 

One  family  of  lizards,  the  geckos,  are  fur 
nished  with  feet  so  complex  in  structure,  that 
none  but  "clever  animals"  could  use  such 
elaborate  walking  machines.  These  feet  are 
formed  of  a  series  of  muscular  layers,  fringed 
with  a  sucker-like  apparatus,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  sharp  and  hooked  claw.  The 
geckos  are  thus  enabled  to  cling  not  only  to 
walls,  but  to  the  smoothed  surfaces,  and  to 
run  along  ceilings  like  the  house  fly.  These 
reptiles  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
peculiar  organization.  Is  a  gecko  hungry,  it 
suspends  itself,  back  downwards,  to  the  under- 
side of  a  large  leaf,  and  waits,  even  for  hours, 
until  an  insect  comes  within  reach.  Here, 
then,  we  find  an  animal  provided  with  a  deli- 
cate tool — for  such  the  gecko's  foot  is — and 
we  also  sec  that  the  creature  uses  this  instru- 
ment in  tbe  most  effective  manner.  If  a 
mechanic  has  a  thorough  command  over  his 
tools,  do  we  not  deem  him  a  skilful  workman  ? 
Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  in  a  reptile  which  uses  its 
own  special  tools  in  the  most  perfect  manner? 
This  adhesive  power  of  the  gecko's  feet  is  not, 
of  course,  a  mere  mechanical  result.  The  ani- 
mal has  to  use  rightly  the  numerous  muscles 
by  which  the  fan-like  foot  is  expanded,  and 
also  those  which  draw  the  fleshy  fibres  close 
to  the  diversified  surfaces  of  the  bodies  to 
which  the  lizard  clings.  These  remarkable 
feet,  and  the  reptile's  intelligent  use  of  them, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Arabs.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the 
lizard  is  generally  derived  from  an  Arabic 
root,  signifying  to  ding. 

The  "  spider"  described  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, xxx.  28,  as  taking  "hold  with  her 
hands,"  and  living  "in  king's  palaces,"  is  pro- 
bably the  gecko,  which  is  found  in  the  most 
secluded  parts  of  royal  Eastern  mansions. 
The  cool  manner  in  which  these  lizards  await 
the  near  approach  of  a  foe,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear,  indicates  a  degree  of  watchfulness 


capture,  and  slowly  the  hand  or  net  aj 
proaches.  The  bright  eyes  of  the  little  lizar 
are  fixed  on  the.  coming  peril;  there  is  n 
sign  of  stupid  fright  in  the  creature — only 
keen  observation  of  the  enemy's  motioni 
Just  as  the  swoop  is  about  to  be  made,  th 
creature  disappears,  as  in  the  "twinkling  c 
an  eye."  The  disappointed  man  may,  for 
moment,  be  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  lizard's  plac 
of  refuge;  but  he  sees,  after  some  search, 
small  chink  between  the  time-worn  stones  c 
the  wall,  into  which  the  creature  has  dartec 
and  where  it  is  safe  from  human  fingers.- 
Menault. 


For  "  The  Friend."  ! 

The  description  of  the  shock  of  an  eartrf 
quake,  felt  by  a  Friend  in  the  neighborhool 
of  Chad's  Ford,  on  the  morning  of  the  9t| 
inst.,  has  prompted  me  to  relate  what  occuif 
red  near  our  home,  about  30  minutes  later.  | 
was  sitting  in  a  front  second-story  room,  wrilj 
ing  a  letter,  when  there  was  ajar  which  shoof 
the  table  I  was  writing  on,  so  that  I  droppe! 
my  pen,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  I 
rumbling  and  grinding  sound  resembling  whs 
would  be  caused  by  the  passing  of  a  heavills 
loaded  wagon.  I  immediately  rose,  and  lookef 
out  of  the  window,  expecting  to  see  a  stonj 
wagon  turning  off  the  track,  to  get  out  of  th.l 
way  of  an  approaching  car,  but  there  was  notlj. 
ing  there  to  cause  such  an  effect.  My  son  was 
in  the  parlor  below,  and  coming  up  stairs,  B 
said  to  him,  "What  was  that?"  "An  eartll 
quake,"  said  he;  and  he  described  the  soun| 
and  the  shock  much  as  I  have  done.  It  wst 
reported  next  day  in  our  paper  that  200  keg) 
of  powder  had  blown  up  near  Wilmingtoi* 
which  caused  the  alarm  of  earthquake  therc^ 
but  this  was  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  and  th? 
the  shock  was  felt  at  that  place  very  sensibl 
so  as  to  cause  some  chimneys  to  fall,  and  oth( 
disturbances. 

As  I  have  not  heard  any  body  speak  of  th 
shock  being  felt  in  our  city,  I  felt  willing  t 
offer  what  came  under  our  own  observatioi 
in  Chestnut  St.,  West  Philadelphia. 
Tenth  mo.  24th,  1871. 
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TENTH  MONTH  28,  1871. 


vividis)  will  take  food  from  the  hands  of  its 

owner,  and  even  lap  water  from  the  hollow  jcombined'with  courage,  which  would  be  called 
of  its  keeper's  hand.  Our  prettiest  British  «  presence  of  mind"  in  a  human  being.  A  man 
species  is  a  small  greenish-brown  reptile  (La-  eees  a  gecko  on  a  wall,  he  resolves  upon  its 


We  suppose  our  readers  have  learned  frot 
some  of  the  various  accounts  published  in  tl 
daily  papers,  the  awful  calamity  that  has  b 
fallen  Chicago  and  large  sections  of  countr 
in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Mil 
nesota,  by  the  most  extensive  conflagratior 
that  have  been  known  in  modern  time.  I 
the  city  of  Chicago  between  ten  thousand  an 
twelve  thousand  buildings  are  said  to  ha\ 
been  burned,  rendering  homeless  upwards 
sixty  thousand  persons,  destroying  some  hu 
dreds  of  lives,  and  involving  a  pecuniary  lo 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Two  a 
counts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  this  fire — oij 
that  it  begun  in  a  planing-mill,  another  ths 
it  spread  from  a  burning  stable — and  it 
probable  that  in  both  instances  the  flam< 
were  communicated  to  the  adjoining  built 
ings,  and  in  neither  effectually  subdued,  j 
would  aj)pear  that  the  citizens  generally  wei 
not  aroused  to  a  sense  of  impending  dange 
until  the  rapid  advance  of  the  fire,  the  intern! 
heat,  and  the  violent  wind,  created  in  part  b| 
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■e  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered 

■  man  efforts  unavailing  to  arrest  its  course. 

■  The  fires  in  the  different  States  named,  have 
l,d  different  origins,  and  their  course  respec- 
i/ely  has  been  determined  by  the  circum- 
finces  peculiar  to  the  district  of  country  in 
■hich  they  raged.  The  devastation  of  pro- 
wrty  and  the  loss  of  human  life,  have  varied 
lith  the  natural  features  of  the  district  burnt, 
•id  the  sparseness  or  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. Throughout  the  past  summer  great 
I  u-t  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the 

nited  States  has  suffered  much  from  drought, 
pecially  the  district  that  lies  between  Lakes 
uron  and  Michigan,  and  that  northwest  of 
e  latter  lake,  embracing  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
isota.  Thus  the  underwood  and  fallen  tim- 
sr  in  the  extensive  forests  of  pine,  and  the 
termediate  high  grass  on  the  prairies,  have 
>en  greatly  dried  and  prepared  for  the  rapid 
iread  of  conflagration,  should  fires  be  kindled, 
is  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  fire  was 
st  communicated  from  locomotives  passing 
er  railroads  traversing  the  country  ;  in  oth- 
s  that  it  spread  from  camp-fires  made  by 
anters.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  noth- 
g  certain  is  known  respecting  this.  Let  the 
■igin  have  been  what  it  may,  no  similar 
ilamity  has  ever  been  known  in  this  coun- 
y ;  none  so  extensive  in  its  dread  sweep  of 
msuming  flame,  or  so  destructive  of  human 
e  and  of  all  on  which  man  depended  for  sus- 
uance  and  domestic  society.  The  different 
icounts  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  there 
m  be  no  doubt  that  altogether  many  hun- 
•ed  square  miles  have  been  laid  waste  by 
lis  destroying  angel,  and  some  hundreds  of 
en,  women  and  children  have  perished ; 
ime  in  the  flames,  others  in  the  streams, 
kes  or  other  bodies  of  water  into  which  they 
3 fere  driven  by  the  approaching  devourer. 
i  |Thole  towns  and  villages  have  been  burnt  up, 
pd  in  some  instances  but  few  of  their  inhab- 
|  ants  succeeded  in  escaping ;  losing  all  but 
J  ieir  lives. 

,   Our  object  is  not  to  recite  the  many  heart- 
snding  scenes  as  narrated  in  the  accounts  re- 
vived from  several  points  in  the  desolated 
istricts ;  they  must  have  been  numerous  and 
I  iiiuful  beyond  description ;  but  we  would  in- 
to our  readers  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lealculable  amount  of  destitution  and  suffer- 
-  lg  that  must  necessarily  follow  such  a  visita- 
on;  and  that  unless  help  is  extended  by 
.  aose  who  have  the  means,  many  more  will 
'  robably  perish  for  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
J  i  the  agricultural  districts  the  dwellings, 
arns,  store-houses,  granaries,  stock,  and  farm- 
;ig  implements  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
I  ames,  and  those  who  were  favored  to  save 
ieir  lives,  will  probably  in  most  cases  be 
ithout  means  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves 
nd  families.    The  same  must  be  the  case  in 
le  lumbering  districts,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Iready  several  have  died  from  starvation.  It 
computed  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand 
J  'ersons  rendered  homeless  and  stripped  of  all 
lr  leans  of  living,  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
!  ountry  overrun  by  this  awful  conflagration. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  generous  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  community,  Bast,  West, 
forth  and  South,  has  been  aroused  by  these 
I  jnprecedented  catastrophies,  and  no  time  has 
,een  lost  in  sending  help  to  the  sufferers.  In- 
slligence  of  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of 
'hicago,  and  the  consequent  helpless  condi- 
ion  of  the  many  thousands  who  had  been 
riven  out  of  their  homes  and  were  without 


food  or  shelter,  first  reached  the  public  ear  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and 
immediately  money,  food  and  clothing  were 
freely  given  and  forwarded  for  their  relief. 
As  the  accounts  were  received  from  the  dis- 
tricts overrun  by  the  fire  in  the  further  north- 
west, it  became  evident  that  though  the  loss 
of  property  was  much  less,  the  loss  of  human 
life  was  far  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the 
city,  and  the  survivors  were  left,  if  possible, 
in  a  more  helpless  and  miserable  condition 
than  their  fellow-sufferers  in  Chicago.  The 
towns  inhabited  by  them  ai'e  but  little  known 
to  the  public,  and  they  are  out  of  the  track  of 
railroad  communication.  It  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  obtain  correct  information  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  among  the  people ; 
but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  hundreds  are  destitute  of  means  to  pro- 
cure food  or  clothing,  are  without  houses  to 
shelter  them,  and  unless  relieved  by  the  lib- 
erality of  their  fellow-citizens,  many  of  them 
will  probably  be  unable  to  maintain  life  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  now  near  at  hand. 

There  have  been  millions  of  dollars  subscrib- 
ed for  the  help  of  our  suffering  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  millions  are  and  will  be  required 
to  keep  multitudes  of  them  from  perishing. 
It  is  most  grateful  to  witness  how  universal, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  the  hu- 
mane impulse  to  extend  sympathy  and  the 
pecuniary  means  required  to  succor  the  suf- 
ferers from  this  dire  calamity,  and  we  trust 
our  people  will  not  grow  weary  in  well-doing, 
for  the  destructive  effects  of  these  fires  will 
continue  throughout  the  approaching  winter. 

The  generous  assistance  afforded  by  our 
brethren  in  Great  Britain  is,  we  believe,  deep 
ly  felt  by  our  people,  and  we  trust  it  will  not 
only  be  a  valuable  help  in  meeting  the  wants 
of  those  whose  substance  has  been  destroyed, 
but  will  serve  efficiently  in  securing  the  feel- 
ing of  fraternal  interest  and  good-will  which 
should  ever  be  cherished  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Our  friends  in  the  country  will  see  by  the 
notices  on  our  last  page  that  an  opportunity 
is  offered  for  having  whatever  they  may  feel 
disposed  to  contribute,  judiciously  expended 
towards  the  help  of  the  destitute. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  labor  difficulties  continue  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  21st  a  serious  disturbance  occurred  at 
Lincoln  with  the  men  who  are  on  a  strike.  The  rioters 
drove  off  the  police,  attacked  the  houses  of  employers, 
and  did  considerable  damage. 

Earl  Granville,  in  a  speecli  at  Manchester,  expressed 
a  feeling  of  pride  at  the  result  of  the  Alabama  negotia- 
tions, and  the  good  relations  they  had  established  with 
a  sister  country.  He  also  thanked  the  American  gov- 
ernment for  so  promptly  suppressing  the  Fenian  raids 
into  British  territory. 

The  stockholders  and  others  in  interest  in  the  ocean 
telegraph  cables,  are  demanding  a  closer  amalgamation 
of  the  Anglo-American  and  French  cable  companies. 

The  evacuation  of  six  departments  of  France  by  the 
Prussians,  stipulated  in  the  recent  treaty,  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  27th  of  the  12th  mo.  next.  The  final 
ratification  by  France  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  has 
been  dispatched  to  Berlin.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
the  departments  referred  to  are  not  to  be  occupied  by 
French  troops,  and  should  France  not  fulfil  her  finan- 
cial obligations,  they  may  be  re-occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Ponyer  Quertier  has  been  congratulated  by 
President  Thiers  on  his  share  in  negotiating  the  treat}', 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  been  confer- 
red on  him  as  an  official  recognition  of  his  services. 

The  last  advices  from  Algeria  are  more  favorable. 
They  represent  that  the  insurgents  are  submitting, 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  the  French  commanders. 

Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  gone  to  Corsica.    He  was  insulted  by  the 


people  on  his  journey  through  France,  and  at  Valence 
a  crowd  demanded  his  surrender  into  their  hands.  Being 
Informed  that  he  had  a  safe  conduct  from  the  govern- 
ment they  showed  their  hatred  by  threats  and  hisses 
which  followed  the  train  until  it  had  passed  beyond  the 
city. 

A  letter  from  Gambetta  is  published,  in  which  he 
says,  that  though  the  Republicans  of  France  were  de- 
feated in  the  recent  elections,  he  finds  nothing  in  the 
result  to  cause  despondency.  The  same  elections  have 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  to  see 
France  recommitted  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  have 
shown  that  the  advocates  of  a  monarchy  under  other 
dynasties  are  lukewarm. 

The  court-martial  held  in  Paris  for  the  trial  of  Com- 
munists, has  sentenced  ninety-one  of  the  accused  brought 
before  it,  and  acquitted  nine  thousand. 

The  Government  has  issued  an  order  to  the  com- 
mandants of  military  and  naval  posts  and  stations  on 
the  coasts  of  France,  warning  them  to  keep  a  careful 
watch  on  the  movements  of  all  suspicious  or  suspected 
persons,  and  to  be  prepared  for  prompt  action  to  sup- 
press any  disturbance.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to 
prevent  the  country  from  being  disturbed  or  excited  by 
the  Bonapartist  descent  which  it  is  feared  may  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Full  reports  of  the  last  German  expedition  towards 
the  north  pole  have  been  published.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  expedition  was  successful.  The  polar  sea  was  dis- 
covered free  of  ice  and  swarming  with  whales. 

The  Prussian  Cross  Gazette  contradicts  the  account 
given  by  Benedetti  of  the  negotiations  between  Bis- 
marck and  Napoleon,  in  1866.  It  asserts  that  the  Ger- 
mans, while  at  Versailles,  found,  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  government,  a  copy  in  Benedelti's  handwriting 
of  the  famous  secret  treaty  which  was  published  last 
year. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  says:  The  manifesto  recently 
issued  by  the  followers  of  S'a^is.a  has  called  forth  a 
counter  declaration  by  the  adherents  of  Zorilla,  in  which 
they  advocate  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  consolidation  of  the  power 
of  the  nation,  and  support  of  the  Savoy  dynasty.  This 
manifesto  is  signed  by  141  Progressists  of  various  de- 
grees of  prominence  in  Spanish  politics. 

The  cardinals  have  held  a  meeting  in  Pome  and  ad- 
vised the  Pope  to  quit  that  city  to  preserve  his  spiritual 
independence. 

A  distinguished  prelate,  an  emissary  of  the  Pope,  has 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  as- 
certain if  it  would  be  allowable  for  the  approaching 
conclave  to  sit  outside  of  Rome;  for  instance,  in  some 
French  city.  The  emissary  was  referred  to  Bismarck, 
who  evaded  a  reply. 

Advices  from  Odessa  state  that  eight  hundred  build- 
ings in  the  town  of  Bogvosloy  have  been  burned  by  in- 
cendiary fires,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  fanatical 
oppressors  of  the  Jews.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  of  Jewish  faith. 

The  details  received  of  the  recent  storms  and  floods 
in  China  represent  the  loss  of  life  and  property  to  have 
been  very  great.  At  least  three  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished. 

Constantinople  advices  state  that  the  cholera  has 
again  appeared,  and  in  two  days  sixty  persons  died,  ten 
of  whom  were  Englishmen. 

President  Juarez  has  been  re-elected  President  by  the 
Mexican  Congress,  receiving  103  votes — all  that  were 
cast.    The  opposition  refrained  from  voting. 

The  last  steamer  brings  the  gratifying  intelligence  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil.  "When  she  left  Rio 
Janeiro  the  bill  had  just  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.  The  bill  gives  partial  compensation  to  own- 
ers, allows  slaves  to  acquire  and  hold  property  at  once, 
makes  all  children  of  slaves  hereafter  born  free,  enables 
those  who  are  now  in  slavery  to  buy  their  freedom  at 
a  moderate  valuation,  absolutely  frees  slaves  owned  by 
the  nation,  and  provides  a  fund  for  purchasing  and  free- 
ing those  owned  by  the  Church.  There  are  about  a 
million  and  a  half  or  two  millions  of  slaves  in  the  em- 
pire. 

The  Loudon  Times  of  the  23th  states,  that  Napoleon 
has  declared  that  recent  reports  from  France  of  a  Bona- 
partist conspiracy  and  intended  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  France  are  entirely  without  foundation.  The  Em- 
peror, claiming  that  he  is  the  only  legitimate  sovereign 
of  France,  advocates  no  violent  measures  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  dynasty,  but  believes  his  partizans  should 
urge  the  taking  of  the  will  of  the  French  people  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  government  by  means  of  a  plebis- 
cite. 

Roderick  Murchison,  Baronet,  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Societies,  died  in  England  on 
the  22d  inst.,  aged_  seventy -nine. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Convention  of  the  International  League  (Com- 
munists) assembled  at  Geneva  on  the  23d.  No  noted 
leader  was  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  without 
interest. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  commenced  the  issue  of 
35,000,000  francs  in  currency  of  small  denominations. 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  money  in  Paris,  and  the  pub- 
lic distress  seemed  to  be  daily  increasing  in  intensity. 

London,  10th  mo.  23i. — Consols,  93.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  90f  ;  of  1867,  92}  ;  ten-forties,  89£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9 J  a  9gd. ;  Orleans,  9|  a 
9ld. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — Mortality  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week  313,  including  74  deaths  from  Small 
Pox. 

At  the  recent  State  election  in  Pennsylvania  553,840 
votes  were  polled,  and  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Surveyor  General  had  a  majority  of  20,370.  The  ma- 
jority for  holding  a  Convention  to  revise  the  State  Con- 
stitution was  260,158,  out  of  404,304  votes  polled. 

The  first  of  the  Mormon  trials  in  Salt  Lake  City 
terminated  on  the  20th  inst.  On  the  part  of  Hawkins, 
the  defendent,  it  was  contended  that  in  taking  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  he  had  no  intention  of  committing  a 
crime,  that  there  was  no  law  against  polygamy  in  Utah, 
and  that  he  had  been  married  according  to  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Mormon  church.  The  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  defendent  was  taken 
into  custody  by  the  United  States  Marshal.  The  prin- 
cipal witness  in  the  case  of  Hawkins  was  his  first  wife, 
to  whom  he  had  been  legally  married.  This  attempt 
to  enforce  the  laws  causes  great  excitement  in  Utah. 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  gone"  to  work  with  great 
energy  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  effects  of  the  late 
terrible  fire.  About  18,000  men  are  engaged  in  clear- 
ing away  the  ruins,  and  bricklayers  and  carpenters  find 
plenty  of  work  at  good  wages.  The  price  of  bricks  has 
risen  from  $6.50  per  1000,  to  $12  a  $15.  The  city  is 
orderly,  and  relief  for  the  poor  comes  in  abundantly. 
Immediately  after  the  fire  the  daily  applications  for  re- 
lief numbered  above  40,000,  but  this  number  daily 
diminished.  On  the  21st  there  were  about  25,000  daily 
applications  for  shelter.  The  business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  resumed,  and  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  grain  have  again  become  quite  large.  The 
banks  have  also  resumed  business.  When  they  opened 
but  little  money  was  called  for,  and  they  receive  de- 
posits to  a  larger  amount  than  is  daily  withdrawn.  A 
lot  of  ground  in  the  burnt  district,  forty  feet  on  Dear- 
born place  by  eighty-two  feet  on  Randolph  street,  has 
been  sold  since  the  tire  for  $50,000.  It  was  purchased 
a  year  ago  for  $40,000. 

A  Denver  dispatch  of  the  23d  inst.  says ;  The  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railway  was  finished  to  Colorado 
Springs,  76  miles,  to-day,  and  is  now  open  for  travel 
and  freight.  This  is  the  pioneer  three-foot  road  of  the 
country,  and  a  number  of  officers  of  other  narrow  gauge 
roads  throughout  the  Union  are  now  here  to  examine 
its  operation. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  11 2f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116&;  ditto,  1865,  114|;  ditto,  1862, 
114| ;  ditto,  1868,  112J  ;  ditto,  10-40,  109}.  Superfine 
flour,  $6  a  $6.40  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.40.  No.  1 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  #1.50  ;  No.  2  $1.45  a  $1.47} ; 
amber  State,  $1.58;  white  Michigan,  $1.64  a  #1.68; 
white  Genesee,  $1.60  a  $1.68.  Canada  barley,  $1.08 ; 
western  do.,  78  a  80  cts.  Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  Western 
yellow  corn,  78  cts. ;  mixed,  75  a  762-  cts.  Philadelphia. 
— Cotton,  19-2  a  20  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans. 
Superfine  flour,  $5  a  ro.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9.  Red 
wheat,  $1.55  ;  amber,  $1.58  a  $1.61.  Yellow  corn,  75  a 
77  cts.  Oats,  48  a  49  cts.  Lard,  10}  cts.  Clover-seed, 
10  a  10}  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a  $3.25.  The  cattle  market 
very  dull.  Sales  of  about  3,000  head  at  62  a  6  J  cts.  for 
extra,  7  cts.  for  a  few  choice  ;  5}  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good, 
and  3}  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  About  15,000 
sheep  sold  at  5  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  4,000  hogs  at 
$6.25  a  $7.25  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  white 
wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.80;  fair  to  prime,  $1.50  a  $1.70; 
choice  red,  $1.70  a  $1.75  ;  good  to  prime,  #1.48  a  $1.65! 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  $1.50  a  #1.51 ;  Pennsylvania,  $1.53 
a  $1.56.  Mixed  western  corn,  73  a  75  cts.  Oats,  46  a 
48  cts.  St.  Louis—  Flour,  #5  a  $6.10.  No.  3  red  wheat, 
$1.31.  Yellow  corn,  43  cts.  Oats,  32  cts.  Barley,  75 
cts.  Rye,  65  cts.  Lard,  9}  a  9 4-  cts.  Mihvaukie. — No. 
1  spring  wheat,  $1.20;  No.  2,  $1.18}.  No.  2  mixed 
corn,  46  cts.  Rye,  62  cts.  Barley,  56  cts.  Cleveland. 
—No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.36;  No.  2  do.,  $1.33. 
Mixed  corn,  58  cts.    Oats,  38.]-  a  39  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Armlield,  Agent,  England,  10 
shillings,  vol.  45,  and  for  Joseph  J.  Armfield,  Arthur 


Wood,  Samuel  Alexander,  Samuel  J.  Alexander,  John 
Edward  Baker,  William  L.  Bellows,  James  Bishop, 
Samuel  Bradburn,  John  Bottomley,  Joseph  Bottomley, 
Robert  Clark,  John  Dale,  Joseph  Frith,  William 
Graham,  Foster  Green,  Reuben  Harvey,  John  Hodgkin, 
Samuel  Hope,  Susanna  Kirkham,  William  Irwin,  Isaac 
Lloyd,  Jno.  Finch  Marsh,  Walter  Morris,  Samuel 
Moorehouse,  Sarah  Mason,  Thomas  Marsden,  William 
R.  Nash,  Daniel  Pickard,  Samuel  Pickard,  Rachel 
Rickman,  Holman  Shephard,  Ann  Swithenbank,  John 
Sykes,  Elizabeth  Thwaite,  Edward  Watkins,  Lucy  W. 
Walker,  and  Jane  Wright,  10  shillings  each  for  vol.  45; 
for  William  Bingham,  £2,  for  4  copies  of  vol.  45  ; 
Samuel  Evens,  10  shillings,  to  No.  27,  vol.  45  ;  Henry 
Horsnaill,  10  shillings,  to  No.  40,  vol.  45 ;  Enoch  Hal- 
den,  £1,  to  No.  45,  vol.  .46  ,  John  Horniman,  £1,  to  No. 
45,  vol.  46 ;  William  Knowles,  10  shillings,  vol.  44  ; 
Anna  Nunn,  10  shillings,  to  No.  22,  vol.  45,  and  Hen- 
rietta Peckover,  10  shillings  for  vol.  44. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Journal  of  William  Evans" 
being  nearly  exhausted,  a  second  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  now  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store.  This 
edition  contains  the  Memorial  of  William  Evans,  issued 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  the 
yearly  date  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Prices  the  same  as  before,  according  to  the  binding. 
Twenty  per  cent,  deduction  to  those  purchasing  to  sell 
again. 

There  are  on  hand  between  twenty  and  thirty  copies 
of  the  first  edition,  which  will  be  sold  at  twenty  per 
cent,  below  the  original  price. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary,  both 
men  and  women,  and  Friends  generally,  are  invited  to 
attend.  Caleb  Wood,  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  30th  of  Tenth  month. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  giving 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In 
such  case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the 
Railroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be 
paid  for  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th  and  31st 
of  Tenth  month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadel- 
phia at  7.25  and  10  A.  m.,  and  2.30  p.  m. 

Ji®*"  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and 
Chestnut  St.  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  H. 
Alexander  &  Sons,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty- 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  bag- 
gage sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through 
the  post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Sons, 
No.  5  North  Eighteenth  St.  Their  charge  in  such  case 
for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets, 
will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charge  they 
will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railroad  depots, 
if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office  No.  5  North  Eigh- 
teenth St.  Baggage  put  under  their  care,  if  properly 
marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  from  the  owners, 
either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street 
Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School. 
It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner, 
but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to 
H.  Alexander  &  Sons  reaches  them  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  will 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-days ; 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends' 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  will  be  forwarded  every 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  Sixth-days 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  in  their 
bills;  but  the  express  charges  on  all  packages  sent  to 
304  Arch  street  must  be  pre-paid. 

Tenth  month  16th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILiM 

For  help  of  Sufferers  by  Northwestern  Fires. 
Information  received  from  various  reliable  sourci  I 
principally  from  members  of  our  own  religious  Societ 
renders  it  very  evident  there  will  be,  during  the  a 
proaching  inclement  season,  a  great  amount  of  suffe  ] 
ing  arising  from  the  dreadful  fires  which  have  deva 
tated  a  very  large  portion  of  our  north-western  countr 
including  many  small  villages  and  settlements,  as  w(fl 
as  the  city  of  Chicago.    Friends  in  the  West  who  aj 
nearer  to  this  scene  of  suffering,  and  those  in  all  pai 
of  the  land,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  render  such  al 
as  may  be  in  their  power.    A  committee  of  Frien  ; 
has  also  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  who  willifl 
ceive  and  forward  contributions,  taking  due  care  th 
they  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  following  Friends  are  members  of  this  coia 
mittee,  and  donations  may  be  forwarded  to  any  one  i 
them,  or  directly  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Treasuril 
at  the  office  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phi.  i 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  St.. 

William  Kinsey,  469  Marshall  St. 

Henry  Haines,  417  Walnut  St. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  4782  Main  St.,  Germantowl 

HADDONFIELD  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AN] 
GIRLS,  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
This  School  is  now  in  session — a  few  scholars  coul 
be  accommodated  with  board. 

Terms  given  on  application  to  Chas.  Rhoads,  36  I 
Seventh  St.,  or  to  the  Teacher,  John  Boadle,  at  t| 
school. 


THE  MORAL  ALMANAC,  FOR  1872,  I 
Is  no\v  on  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Ar| 
St.  Being  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  the  Calendfe 
from  a  new  fount  of  type,  the  attention  of  Friends! 
particularly  called  to  this  publication.  A  number  1 
copies  are  in  printed  covers. 

Price,  40  cts.  per  dozen  or  4  cts.  a-piece. 
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NOTICE. 
Chicago,  Tenth  month  15th,  1871, 

Finding  a  numerous  class  of  sufferers  by  the  late  tp 
rible  fire,  which  the  large  Associations  for  the  relief| 
the  masses  do  not  and  cannot  reach,  the  Society  R 
Friends  in  Chicago  this  day  organized  a  Friends'  Rel  f' 
Association,  and  appointed  the  following  Friends  \v 
Executive  Committee,  viz;  Joseph  Jones,  Willi: tj 
Sharp,  Baily  Wickersham,  Willet  Dorland,  Fowell  p 
Hill,  and  Elwood  W  Jones.  All  who  desire  to  furn  ■ 
aid  through  this  Association  will  address  Joseph  Jonl 
Chairman  Friends'  Relief  Association,  1082  India  1 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

In  thus  organizing,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understol 
that  it  is  not  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  e  p 
cient  organization  by  the  city,  or  for  the  relief  of  me  it 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  alone;  but  to  co-oper:i 
with  other  Associations  in  the  great  work  to  be  done ;. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  I 
Our  schools  in  North  C  irolina  and  Virginia  re-op  j 

11th  mo.  1st.  We  need  a  few  teachers,  and  are  desire  I 

to  engage  for  this  service  rightly  concerned  Frien|| 

Terms  of  salary  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  at  this  offij 

116  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphiol 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoriIj 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  | 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  I 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  5th  mo.  1871,  at  Coal  Crefc 
Iowa,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Phebe  B.,  a| 
of  Asaph  Wood,  and  daughter  of  Elisha  and  EstJ 
Brackin,  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  She  was  naturally! 
an  affectionate  disposition,  which  endeared  her  to  lr 
relatives  and  friends,  who  sorrow  not  as  those  withifc 
hope,  she  appearing,  from  many  expressions  dropti 
before  and  during  her  illness,  to  have  been  for  mon  I 
previous  endeavoring  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  chanl 
which  she  felt  awaited  her.  She  was  calm  and  resigri 
throughout  her  illness ;  said  she  believed  a  rnercii 
Saviour  had  blotted  out  her  many  transgressions :  il 
horting  her  beloved  husband  to  fear  God,  train  up  th  r 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  with  many  simil 
expressions  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  they  feell 
assurance  that  through  mercy  her  end  was  peace. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

From  Death  to  Life. 
The  Lord  Jesus,  the  faithful  Witness  and 
he  first  begotten  from  the  dead,  describes 
hose  who  truly  come  to  him,  as  having  passed 


:He  brought  them, 


rom  death  unto  life. 

aith  the  Psalmist,  "out  of  darkness  and  the 
hadow  of  death,  and  brake  their  bands  in 
under."    And  then  con  tinues,  "  Oh  that  men 
vould  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and 
or  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
nen."  There  is  perhaps  nothiog  in  the  whole 
■plan  of  redemption  that  should  so  call  forth 
!;l (pur  heartfelt,  deep-toned  praise  and  gratitude 
ji  Imdlove  to  the  beneficent  Author  and  Arbiter 
J>f  all,  as  the  unspeakable  gift  of  His  beloved 
J} Hon,  the  Lamb  immaculate,  "  who,  through 
i  |he  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot 
mo  God,  to  purge  our  conscience  from  dead 
i  Works  to  serve  the  living  God."    This  is  both 
,  lis  respects  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice 
j|  md  outward  offering  on  Calvary  for  the  sins 
f  )f  the  world,  and  as  the  Comforter  or  Spirit 
«  )f  Truth  manifested  in  the  heart,  by  whom 
ft  toe  are  baptised  into  Christ,  and  experience 
,  ^notification  and  belief  of  the  truth:  by  whom 
j,  ,he  Father  is  glorified  ;  and  who  is  our  guide 
i .into  all  truth.    Upon  which,  how  beautiful, 
s  Expressive,  and  adapted  is  the  language :  "  Be 
1  ?e  therefore  the  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
*  ihildren;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
oved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an 
I  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet- 
i  Smelling  savor." 

}t  jj  Is  it  not  the  invariable  way  of  our  sovereign 
■  sLiord  to  pull  down  before  He  builds  up — ac- 
cording to  those  solemn  words,  "  See  now, 
pat  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God 
iisvithme:  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive;  I  wound, 
Mind  I  heal."    The  very  institution  of  self- 
;'  aenial  and  the  daily  cross,  as  a  test,  in  the 
| 'meekness  of  grace  and  wisdom,  of  our  alle- 
J  fiance  to  a  Saviour  who  was  made  perfect 
i  ji-hrough  suffering,  shows  that  it  is  the  way  of 
fl1  "mortification  and  death  to  the  flesh  that  our 
!:''0aptain  of  salvation  chooses,  in  order  to  cru- 
jjpify  us  to  the  world,  and  whereby  the  world 
Jpay  be  crucified  to  us  ;  that  no  flesh  should 
-(glory  in  his  presence.    So  much  is  this  the 
sase,  that  the  practical  value  of  the  holy  re- 
ligion which  we  profess,  consists  in  the  sub- 
jugation and  death  of  the  corrupt  will  of  the 


first  Adam,  as  that  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  reception  with  loving  obedience  into 
the  heart,  of  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying,"  writes  the 
Apostle ;  "  For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we 
shall  also  live  with  him  :  if  we  suffer,  we  shall 
also  reign  with  him."  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  become  Christians  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
For  Christ  is  admitted  into,  and  must  rule 
and  reign  in  all  hearts  that  are  His.  His 
kingdom,  though  small  at  first  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed — sown  in  weakness,  but  raised 
in  power — becomes  set  up;  and  we  become 
His  by  the  solemn  thorough  surrender  of  the 
heart;  His  by  keeping  his  covenant  and  re- 
membering his  commandments  to  do  them: 
His  for  time  and  His  for  eternity. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  poor  or  so  piti- 
ful, as  the  human  soul,  when,  through  disobe- 
dience or  rebellion,  it  is  unquickened  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  when  destitute 
of  the  experimental  knowledge  of  God!  It 
was  from  this  fallen  and  lost  state  that  the 
Saviour  came  to  save  us.  And  behold  the 
means!  "Know  ye  not,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
"  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptised  into  his  death. 
Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death  ■  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
It  is  through  this  death  unto  newness  of  life, 
that  we  all  are  called:  and  hence  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light."  We  are  often  instructed  in  this  change 
by  natural  objects,  as  the  following  beautiful 
lines  represent  :— 

"From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heav'nly  truth;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God." 
-:<-    *    *    « jje  fee(3s  the  secret  fire, 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
Whose  work  is  without  labor ;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts." 

The  unspeakable  loving  kindness,  grace  and 
mercy  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  is  so  conspi- 
cuously shown  in  the  coming  in  the  flesh  of 
His  dear  Son ;  His  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  as  well  as  His  intercession 
for  poor,  lost,  fallen  man,  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  all  hearts  must,  per  force,  be  at- 
tuned to  praise  and  adoration,  that  "  unto  us 
a  child  is  born ;"  and  for  the  precious  price 
paid  by  Him,  that  He  might,  not  without  us 
but  with  us,  through  our  whole-hearted  alle- 
giance and  obedience,  bring  us  to  God.  It  is 
those  who  thus  come  to  Him,  the  Physician 
of  value,  with  broken  hearts  and  contrite 
spirits,  feeling  their  soul's  malady,  their  im- 
potency,  their  weakness,  their  nothingness, 
their  unceasing  need  of  Him,  their  death]  in 


trespasses  and  sins,  that  He  delights  to  con- 
descend to  ;  and  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the 
wine,  to  show  the  mighty  power  of  His  saving 
grace  upon.  "He  brought  me  up  also,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a 
new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God."  It  is  this  "horrible  pit;"  this  state  of 
destitution  and  death  ;  this  depth  where  every 
human  aid  and  comfort  fails;  this  fool's  state, 
to  the  last  shrunk  from  and  resisted  by  the 
carnal  mind  of  man  ever  at  enmity  with  God; 
this  state  where  there  remains  no  hope  but 
to  cast  ourselves  at  His  footstool,  who  has  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  whose 
sovereign  balm  is  alone  sufficient  for  our  truly 
helpless  condition,  that  the  light  and  life  and 
grace  and  power  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  is  revealed 
for  our  rescue,  help  and  salvation.  Here  the 
Saviour's  precept  is  exemplified:  "  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit."  Without  this  death  unto  self, 
and  sin,  and  the  world,  there  can  be  no  resur- 
rection experienced  through  Him  who  must 
ever  remain  to  be  the  resurrection,  the  way, 
and  the  life,  unto  the  new  creation  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  where  we  are  made  willing 
to  thoroughly  yield  ourselves  unto  the  Com- 
forter, which  through  the  Saviour  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  and  who  reproves  or  con- 
vinces of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judg- 
ment, then  are  we  brought  to  the  pliant  or 
easily  influenced  state,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Lord's  chastenings  and  dealings  to  con- 
duct us.  Then  is  fulfilled  the  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  people  of  the  Most  High  formerly: 
"He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the 
waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  was  no  strange  God  with  him."  To 
which  well  might  we  subjoin  :  "  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case  (at  whatever  cost 
or  sacrifice  of  worldly  ease,  pleasure,  honor, 
or  prosperity)  yea,  happy  is  that  people, 
whose  God  is  the  Lord."  It  is  through  the 
cross  that  the  crown  must  be  attained.  And 
if  he  who  conquers  by  suffering,  brings  forth, 
through  our  co-operation  with  His  ever-blessed 
spirit  within  us,  our  measure  of  His  precious 
image — the  lamb-like  state  of  humility  and 
meekness  and  simple  dependence  upon  the 
Father  of  mercies — it  will  be  not  only  a  sacri- 
fice, well-pleasing,  sweet  and  lovely  in  His 
sight,  but  like  the  precious  spikenard,  poured, 
in  the  obedience  which  is  of  faith,  upon  the 
head  of  the  Immaculate,  the  house  also  will 
be  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment. 

May  there  then  be  no  shrinking  from  that 
salutary,  yet  humiliating  discipline  of  self- 
denial  and.  the  daily  cross  which  produces 
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Buch  fruitful  and  happy  results.  A  discipline 
•which  requires  the  faithful  servant  to  be  "  as 
his  Master;"  and  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  He 
drank  of,  and  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism 
that  He  was  baptised  with.  A  discipline 
■which  introduces  to  "  fightings  without  and 
fears  within."  A  discipline  of  secret  and 
solitary  struggles  and  conflicts.  A  discipline 
which  experimentally  teaches  that  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh,  being  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other.  A  discipline  of  tears,  and  prayers, 
and  intercessions  with  groanings  which  can- 
not be  uttered."  A  discipline  of  reproaches, 
of  necessities,  of  persecutions,  of  distresses  for 
Christ's  sake.  A  discipline  of  "deaths  oft." 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  precious  heaven- 
ly discipline,  which  teaches  to  "  endure  hard- 
ness" in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith.  A 
discipline  which  strengthens  to  so  run  as  to 
obtain  :  and  which  sets  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  A  discipline  which  enables  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling before  the  Lord.  A  discipline  which 
qualifies  for  professing  a  good  profession  be- 
fore many  witnesses ;  and  for  walking  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  unto  everlasting  life. 
A  discipline  which  leads  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
in  all  our  ways  before  men,  that  He  may  ac- 
knowledge us  before  his  Father  with  the  holy 
angels.  A  discipline  that  calls  out  of  the  world 
and  its  spirit — a  leaven  which  so  tends  to 
draw  away  from  humility  of  mind,  and  in- 
ward walking  with  God.  A  discipline  that 
induces  in  degree  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ;  and  an  earnest  desire  to  "press 
forward"  with  power  from  on  high,  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  discipline,  in  short, 
that  leads  from  death  to  life ;  that  trains  for 
heaven  ;  and  imparts  ability  at  the  close  of  all 
to  say,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


Clastic  Models. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Modern  education,  notwithstanding  the  many 
air-castles  which  its  noisiest  advocates  have 
built  up  in  its  path,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  its  goal,  has  been  of  late  years  constantly 
trending  in  the  right  direction.  Its  aim  is  im- 
proving; and  as  a  sequence,  its  methods  are 
becoming  better  and  better  every  year.  Per- 
fection is  far  enough  in  the  distance  yet,  but 
it  is  a  very  encouraging  fact,  that  the  educa- 
tors of  the  land  recognise,  far  more  than 
formerly,  that  the  true  end  of  their  mission  is, 
the  rounded  character — the  man  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — not  necessarily  a  classical 
"  scholar,"  nor  a  naturalist,  nor  a  chemist, 
but  one  who  has  his  mental  forces  all  arranged 
and  packed  away,  each  in  its  proper  niche, 
ready  for  use  upon  occasion.  It  is  better  to 
be  able,  at  need,  to  read  a  Latin  sentence  that 
we  may  come  across,  than  merely  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  dim  recollection  of  ever  so 
many  books  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  read  at  col- 
lege; it  is  better  to  have  the  fundamental  facts 
of  geology  fixed  firmly  in  the  mind — a  substra- 
tum upon  which  to  build  up  thoughts  when 
occasion  arises — than  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  minerals  found  in  Wheatley's  mine.  I 
could  forgive  a  man  for  confounding  the  names 
of  tibia  and  fibula,  or  ulna  and  radius,  if  he 
showed  me  by  his  conversation,  that  his 
physiological  knowledge  was  based  upon  a 


comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  his  frame ;  and  readily  believe  that  he 
might  have  even  a  more  "  useful"  stock  of 
knowledge  than  his  competitor,  who  on  their 
examination  passed  him  with  a  higher  grade, 
because  he  could  repeat  the  names  of  all  the 
five  hundred  muscles  in  the  body. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  education  should  be  to  store  up  power; 
to  change  the  boy  into  the  man,  by  teaching 
him  how  to  use  his  mind  as  a  man :  instead  of 
as  a  boy. 

Two  carpenters  build  each  a  barn-door. 
One  "knocks"  it  together;  driving  nail  after 
nail,  until  the  face  of  it  is  studded  ;  yet  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  it  cracks  here,  and 
gaps  there,  and  finally  becomes  useless.  The 
second  lays  the  plan  carefully,  notes  where 
the  strain  is  likely  to  come,  uses  one  nail 
where  a  dozen  were  used  by  the  other,  and 
his  door  stands  the  winds  of  years.  What  is 
the  difference?  This  man  clinches  his  nails. 
Any  body  can  drive  nails;  it  takes  a  little 
skill  to  clinch  well.  Now,  in  education,  the 
best  teacher  is  the  best  clincher.  And  the 
most  useful  tools  with  which  a  good  teacher 
works,  are  those  used  in  clinching.  It  took 
a  long  while  for  this  idea  to  become  fixed  in 
the  popular  mind.  Away  back  in  the  thirties, 
Horace  Mann  started  it,  and  agitated  it  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
almost  an  educational  revolution  in  Massa 
chusetts.  Since  his  death,  a  devoted  band  of 
followers  have  not  let  the  work  flag.  Yet 
much  remains  to  be  done.  TJp  in,  never  mind 
what  county  in  our  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, may  be  found  plenty  of  school-houses, 
as  innocent  of  a  blackboard  as  they  are  of 
shutter-fastenings,  and  whose  most  powerful 
educational  implement  is  a  ruler  or  a  rod. 

Books  have  long  been  recognized  as  neces 
sary  helps  in  the  work  of  education,  but  it 
has  been  only  by  slow  degrees  that  one  after 
another  of  the  "clinching"  tool3  has  come  to 
occupy  its  proper  place  in  the  school-house. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted,  outside  of  the 
above  county,  and  others  like  it,  (where  the 
school  year  consists  of  four  months,  and  the 
teachers'  salaries  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  a  month)  that  some  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  necessary  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  schools  of  the  middle  and  higher  grades. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  case  of  Clastic  Models  will  be  found 
beside  that  holding  the  air  pump  and  the 
electrical  machine. 

The  word  "  Clastic"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  kMu  which  moans  to  break  to 
pieces ;  and  "  Clastic  Models"  are  those  which 
can  be  taken  apart,  and  thus  illustrate  the 
minute  details  of  organized  structures.  The 
idea  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
it  has  been  brought  to  what  may  be  called 
perfection.  In  1799,  a  wooden  figure  of  a 
man  was  made  by  a  philosopher  of  Florence, 
and  by  him  presented  to  Napoleon,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  specimen  of 
clastic  anatomy.  It  is  still  in  existence,  and 
is  said  to  come  to  pieces  very  well  yet.  It  is 
however  to  Auzoux,  a  Frenchman,  that  we 
owe  the  practical  realization  of  this  idea. 
After  years  of  research  and  toil,  which  began 
in  1819,  when  he  was  a  medical  student,  he 
at  length  discovered  a  substance,  something 
like  papier  mache  in  appearance,  but  capable 
of  being  melted  and  run  into  a  mould,  where 
it  takes  the  most  delicate  impressions,  and  on. 
cooling,  becomes  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is, 


withal,  exceedingly  light.  Its  composition  is 
as  yet  the  secret  of  its  discoverer,  but  on  his 
death  will  become  known  to  science. 

The  perfection  of  the  models  constructed  of 
this  matei-ial,  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
the  demand  for  them  became  so  great  that  a 
large  manufactory  was  established  near  Paris, 
in  which  from  75  to  100  workmen  are  now 
kept  busy  in  filling  the  orders  which  keep 
pouring  in.  It  is  said  that  every  cavalry 
regiment  in  France  is  required  to  have  the 
model  of  a  horse  (which  separates  into  about 
100  parts,  and  shows  more  than  3000  details 
of  its  structure;)  while  all  the  prominent 
schools  on  the  continent  and  in  England  order, 
in  large  numbers,  those  models  specially  de- 
signed for  class  instruction.  America  is  rapid- 
ly falling  into  train,  and  the  orders  from 
across  the  water  are  now  a  very  important 
part  of  the  whole.  Several  colleges,  among 
them  Cornell  University  and  Vassar  College, 
have  directed  a  complete  collection  of  Auzoux 
models  to  be  sent  to  them.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  down  east  yankee  who  greatly  offended 
Auzoux  by  ordering  a  thousand  manikins,  in- 
tending to  speculate  with  them.  "A  tousand 
manikins!  He  might  as  well  order  tousand 
Greek  Slaves!  Lis  is  a  fine  art!"  and  he  wouldj 
not  make  him  one. 

It  is  difficult,  within  the  limits  of  a  short, 
article  like  the  present,  to  notice  even  a  fewi 
of  the  points  of  excellence  in  those  wonderfu 
models.  That  which  would  strike  an  anato-j 
mist,  next  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  is  the  great  ac 
curacy  in  the  details  of  anatomical  structure, 
This  has  been  commented  on  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  evident  that  Auzoux  has  unusual 
anatomical  knowledge,  for  in  some  of  the 
more  complicated  models,  such  as  the  wonder- 
ful one  of  the  human  brain,  (perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  whole  series)  the  latest  re- 
sults of  the  most  laborious  research  are  em 
bodied;  and  every  nerve,  almost  every  fibre 
is  seen  radiating  from  its  centre,  and  stretch 
ing  out  towards  its  place  of  work.  In  th< 
snail,  the  type  of  the  annelids,  apparently  ar 
overgrown  fellow,  some  two  feet  long,  all  tbj 
wonderful  structure  is  displayed.  The  enor 
mous  liver,  which  seems  made  for  no  othe 
purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  coils  of  the  shell 
the  digestive  system,  every  thing  in  fact 
connected  with  its  interior  economy,  is  laic 
open  before  us,  with  all  its  intricacy  of  ar 
rangement,  relative  size  and  gradations  o 
color,  preserved. 

In  Auzoux's  collection  as  at  present  consti 
tuted,  the  whole  organic  world  is  representee 
by  a  series  of  types:  the  animal  kingdom  b{ 
a  type  of  each  great  family,  from  man  to  thj 
zoophyte ;  the  vegetable  by  more  than  101 
specimens,  embracing  flowers,  fruit  and  seed 
from  the  most  highly  organized  plant  dowi 
to  the  mosses  and  lichens. 

In  addition  to  these  types  there  are  sepa 
rate  collections,  designed  to  illustrate  com\ 
parative  anatomy ;   which  are  exceedingl 
interesting  and   useful  in  demonstration 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  digestiv 
systems, — including  the  simple  stomach  of 
lion,  (the  carnivorous  animal,)  the  comple 
one  of  a  sheep,  (the  ruminant,) — that  of 
horse,  a  granivorous  bird,  a  bird  of  prey, 
shark,  a  grasshopper,  a   bee,  and  severa 
others.   In  the  same  way  the  circulatory  an> 
nervous  systems  are  illustrated. 

From  this  extensive  collection  a  selection 
might  easily  be  made,  which  could  not  fail  c| 
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eing  exceedingly  useful  in  any  school  in 
rhieh  science,  even  in  a  very  elementary 
jrm,  is  taught ;  and  now  that  these  models 
re  so  easily  accessible,  and  have  become 
loderate  in  price,  it  seems  not  too  much  to 
ay  that  no  school,  making  any  pretension  to 
iving  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  can 
11  its  collection  of  apparatus  at  all  complete 
?it  does  not  include  some  of  them. 

Physiology  and  anatomy,  two  of  the  most 
mportant  branches  of  science,  have  not 
itherto  been  very  successfully  taught  in  our 
ommon  schools.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
he  difficulty  in  imparting  clear  ideas  concern- 
ing the  parts  of  the  body  hidden  from  view, 
"hat  which  we  can  see  and  handle  we  gain 
lear  conceptions  of.  How  many  of  us  can 
ecollect  puzzling  till  our  heads  ached  over 
he  valves  of  the  heart,  or  the  delicate  mechan- 
im  of  the  internal  ear,  in  the  vain  attempt 
o  comprehend  those  pictures  which  professed 
o  make  them  clear.  How  like  a  flash  of  light 
p  us  then,  would  have  been  one  of  these  tan- 
gible, visible  models  which  we  could  take  in 
ur  hands,  and  open  and  see  what  was  in- 
|ide ! 

One  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  above,  is 
hat  of  making  dissections.    It  is  well  nigh 
mpossible,  in  a  school  of  any  size,  in  which 
he  teacher's  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up,  to 
aake  dissections  before  a  class.    Again  if 
nade  they  are  unsatisfactory.    Human  ana- 
omy  has  to  be  passed  over  entirely;  and  it 
s  the  most  interesting,  and  for  general  pur- 
>oses,  the  most  important.    But  with  these 
Clastic  Models,"  a  manikin,  for  instance, 
Imd  some  of  the  larger  models  of  portions  of 
he  human  frame,  such  as  the  Hand,  the  Ear, 
the  Eye,  the  Heart,  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
ay  of  illustration  vanish.    The  dissection  is 
lready  done.    The  organs  are  all  in  situ,  just 
lis  in  nature,  and  if  one  is  hidden  by  those  in 
ront,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  away  the 
iding,  to  expose  the  hidden  one.    The  little 
uscle  down  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  that 
elps  to  move  the  finger,  and  which  nothing 
ut  the  most  careful  dissection  would  reveal, 
s  made  to  disclose  its  hiding  place;  the  veins 
an  be  followed  from  their  remote  capillaries 
hrough  their  many  windings,  to  the  heart ; 
he  folds  of  the  intestinal  membrane,  so  im- 
ortant  in  nature,  but  so  impossible  to  repre- 
-ent  on  paper,  stand  plainly  out  to  view.  I 
peak  from  some  experience,  both  of  the  diffi- 
ulties  of  teaching  anatomy  without  these 
[models,  and  of  the  ease  and  pleasure  with 
them,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
his  study  may  be  made  not  only  exceeding 
ntertaining  to  the  pupil,  but  a  good  means 
[of  mental  discipline.    As  works  of  art,  for 
'beauty  of  execution,  for  truthfulness  to  na- 
ture in  all  the  details  of  shape,  relative  posi- 
tion, and  notably  of  color,  and  finally,  in  a 
good  teacher's  hands  as  "clinching  tools,"  it 
s^  not  easy  to  award  Auzoux's  models  too 
•high  praise.  A. 


exemplify  in  our  respective  particulars,  and 
to  hand  unimpared  to  those  who  may  come 
after  us  ?  That  thus  the  Great  Name  may  be 
honored  through  us  and  in  us,  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  that  grace  which  comes  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  brings  salvation  to  all  that  are 
obedient  to  its  manifestations  in  the  soul.  J. 
Woolman  says: — 

"  A  trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  great  and 
weighty  trust,  to  which  our  diligent  attention 
is  necessary.  Wherever  the  active  members 
of  this  visible  gathered  church  use  themselves 
to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  purity  of  our 
principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach  of  this 
trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wilder- 
ness, one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in 
infinite  love  hath  done  through  his  faithful 
servants  in  a  work  of  several  ages,  and  like 
laying  the  foundation  for  future  sufferings. 

"I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to 
such  who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society, 
that  we  may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and 
consider  the  station  in  which  we  stand:  a 
place  of  outward  liberty,  under  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  conscience  towards  God,  not  ob- 
tained but  through  great  and  manifold  afflic- 
tions of  those  who  lived  before  us.  There  is 
gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  justice  to  our  posterity :  can  our  hearts 
endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we  desert 
a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a 
work,  under  which  so  many  have  patiently 
labored  ? 

"  May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  be 
so  dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample 
underfoot  the  adorable  Son  of  God,  nor  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  unholy!  May  the 
faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  when  the  prospect 
of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  be  remem- 
bered! And  may  the  patient,  constant  suffer- 
ings of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of  God 
in  latter  ages  be  revived  in  our  minds!  And 
may  we  so  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  that 
neither  the  faithful  in  this  age,  nor  those  in 
ages  to  come,  may  ever  be  brought  under  suf- 
fering, through  our  sliding  back  from  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  world. 

"  While  the  active  members  in  the  visible 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs 
thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  disorders  may  arise 
among  us,  and  cause  many  exercises  to  those 
who  feel  the  care  of  the  churches  upon  them  ; 
yet,  while  these  continue  under  the  weight  of 
the  work  and  labor  in  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom for  the  help  of  others,  the  name  of  Christ 
in  the  visible  gathered  church  may  be  kept 
sacred.  But  while  they  who  are  active  in  the 
affairs  of  this  church  continue  in  a  manifest 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  this, 
as  th£  prophet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is  as  when 
a  standard-bearer  fainteth.  And  thus  the  way 
opens  to  great  and  prevailing  degeneracy, 
and  to  sufferings  for  such,  who  through  the 
power  of  divine  love  are  separated  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  cannot  unite  with  any- 
thing which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  purity 
of  it. 

"  The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness  hath 
under  these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my 
mind :  in  true  silence  strength  is  renewed ; 
the  mind  herein  is  weaned  from  all  things,  but 
as  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  divine  will. 
Where  the  fruits  of  that  spirit  which  is  of  the 


who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised 
therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name's  sake, 
have  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings:  and  inward  thankfulness  is 
felt  at  times,  that  through  divine  love  our  own 
wisdom  is  cast  out,  and  that  forward  active 
part  in  us  subjected,  which  would  rise  and  do 
something  in  the  visible  gathered  church, 
without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

"While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from 
a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a 
seal  to  a  book  wherein  is  written  that  good 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  con- 
cerning us  ;  but  when  our  minds  entirely  yield 
to  Christ,  that  silence  is  known,  which  fol- 
loweth  the  opening  of  the  last  of  the  seals. 
Rev.  viii.  1.  In  this  silence,  we  learn  abiding 
in  the  divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we  have 
no  cause  to  promote,  but  that  only  in  which 
the  light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  proceedings; 
and  that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  all  cases  ; 
and  being  thereby  preserved  in  purity  of 
heart  and  holiness  of  conversation,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  of  his  government  may 
be  held  forth  through  us  to  others." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

A  Great  and  Weighty  Trust, 
i  The  following  is  extracted  from  an  epistle 
Addressed  to  the  Society  of  Friends  by  that 
worthy  elder  and  wise  seer  in  our  Israel,  John 
Woolman.  His  reflections  herein  conveyed, 
are  calculated  to  arouse  the  reader  to  a  solemn 
inquiry  whether  he  or  she  has  been  neglect- 
ful in  respect  to  a  faithful  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  this  religious  So- 
ciety bequeathed  to  us  as  a  sacred  trust  to  I  visible  gathered  church,  the  sincere  in  heart 1  stocked  with  large  alligators  in  the  dry  season 


Zoology  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Amazon,  says  Orton,  is  a 
aquarium,  holding  representatives 
zoological  class— infusoria,  hydras,  fresh  water 
shells,  aquatic  beetles,  fishes,  reptiles,  water 
birds  and  cetaceans.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  fishes  are  extraordinary;  so  also 
are  the  species.  This  great  river  is  a  peculiar 
ichthic  province,  and  each  part  has  its  charac- 
teristics. According  to  Agassiz,  the  whole 
river,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  distinct  fauna.  The  pirarnicu 
or  "red  fish,"  (the  Sudus  gigas  of  science)  is 
at  once  the  largest,  most  common,  and  most 
useful  fish.  The  Peruvian  Indians  call  it 
payshi.  It  is  a  powerful  fish,  often  measuring 
eight  feet  in  length  and  five  in  girth,  clad  in 
an  ornamental  coat  of  mail,  its  large  scales 
being  margined  with  bright  red.  It  ranges 
from  Peru  to  Para.  It  is  usually  taken  by  the 
arrow  or  spear.  Salted  and  dried,  the  meat 
will  keep  for  a  year,  and  forms,  with  farina, 
the  staple  food  on  the  Amazon.  The  hard, 
rough  tongue  is  used  as  a  grater.  Other  fishes 
most  frequently  seen  are  the  prettily  spotted 
catfish,  Pescada,  Piranha,  Acara,  which  carries 
its  young  in  its  mouth,  and  a  long,  slender 
needle-fish.  There  are  ganoids  in  the  river, 
but  no  sturgeons  proper.  Pickeril,  perch  and 
trout,  are  also  wanting.  The  sting-ray  repre- 
sents the  shark  family.  As  a  whole,  the  fishes 
of  the  Amazon  have  a  marine  character  pecu- 
liarly their  own. 

The  reptilian  inhabitants  of  this  inland  sea 
are  introduced  by  numerous  batrachians, 
water  snakes  and  anacondas.  But  alligators 
bear  the  palm  for  ugliness,  size  and  strength. 
In  summer  the  main  river  swarms  with  them  ; 
in  the  wet  season  they  retreat  to  the  interior 
lakes  and  flooded  forests.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  we  did  not  see  an  alligator  on  the 
Napo.  At  low  water  they  are  found  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Curaray.  About  Olidos, 
where  many  of  the  pools  dry  up  in  the  fine 


months,  the  alligator  buries  itself  in  the  mud, 
world,  are  brought  forth  by  many  who  pro-'and  sleeps  till  the  rainy  season  returns.  "It 


fess  to  be 
cloudiness 


led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  lis  scarcely  exaggerating  to  say  (writes  Bates) 
is  felt  to  be  gathering  over  the  that  the  waters  of  the  Solimoens  are  as  well 
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as  a  ditch  in  England  is  in  summer  with  tad- 
poles." There  are  three  or  four  species  in  the 
Amazon.  The  largest  attains  a  length  of 
twenty  feet.  There  is  a  smaller  kind  (only 
five  feet  long  when  full  grown)  which  has  the 
long,  slender  muzzle  of  the  extinct  teleosaurus. 
*  *  *  Sluggish  on  land,  the  alligator  is 
very  agile  in  its  element.  It  never  attacks 
man  when  on  his  guard,  but  it  is  cunning- 
enough  to  know  when  it  may  do  this  with 
safety.  It  lays  its  eggs  (about  twenty)  some 
distance  from  the  river  bank,  covering  them 
with  leaves  and  sticks.  They  are  larger  than 
those  of  Guayaquil,  or  about  four  inches  long, 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  with  a  rough,  calcare- 
ous shell.  Negro  venders  sell  them  cooked 
in  the  streets  of  Para. 

Turtles  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
product  of  the  Amazon,  not  excepting  the 
pirarnicii.  The  largest  and  most  abundant 
species  is  the  Tortaruga  grande.  It  measures, 
when  full  grown,  nearly  three  feet  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  and  has  an  oval,  smooth, 
dark-colored  shell.  Every  house  has  a  little 
pond  in  the  back  yard  to  hold  a  stock  of  tur- 
tles through  the  wet  season.  It  furnishes  the 
best  meat  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  We  found 
it  very  tender,  palatable,  and  wholesome  ;  but 
Bates,  who  was  obliged  to  live  on  it  for  years, 
says  it  is  very  cloying.  Every  part  of  the 
creature  is  turned  to  account.  The  entrails 
are  made  into  soup  ;  sausages  are  made  of  the 
stomach  ;  steaks  are  cut  from  the  breast,  and 
the  rest  is  roasted  in  the  shell.  The  turtle 
lays  its  eggs  (generally  between  midnight  and 
dawn)  on  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the 
plains,  or  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore. 
The  Indians  say  it  will  lay  only  where  itself 
was  hatched  out.  With  its  hind  nippers  it 
digs  a  hole,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  de- 
posits from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
eggs.  These  are  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
next  comer  makes  another  deposit  on  the  top, 
and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full.  The  hunting 
of  turtle  eggs  is  a  great  business  on  the  Ama- 
zon. They  are  used  chiefly  in  manufacturing 
oil  for  illumination.  Thrown  into  a  canoe, 
they  are  broken  and  beaten  up  by  human 
feet ;  water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  floating 
oil  is  skimmed  off,  purified  over  the  fire  in 
copper  kettles,  and  finally  put  up  in  three- 
gallon  earthen  jars  for  the  market.  The  tur- 
tles are  caught  for  the  table  as  they  return 
to  the  river  after  laying  their  eggs.  To  secure 
them  it  suffices  to  turn  them  over  on  their 
backs.  The  turtles  certainly  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  The  alligators  and  large  fishes 
swallow  the  young  ones  by  hundreds ;  jaguars 
pounce  upon  the  full  grown  ones  as  they 
crawl  over  the  plains,  and  vultures  and  ibises 
attend  the  feast.  But  man  is  their  most 
formidable  foe.  The  destruction  of  turtle  life 
is  incredible.  It  is  calculated  that  fifty  mil- 
lions of  eggs  are  annually  destroyed.  Thou- 
sands of  those  that  escape  capture  in  the  egg 
period  are  collected  as  soon  as  hatched,  being 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  race  is  not  well  nigh  extinct.  They 
are  in  fact  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  a 
large  turtle  which  twenty  years  ago  could  be 
bought  for  fifty  cents,  now  commands  three 
dollars.         *         *         *  * 

But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Amazonian  fauna,  as  Agassiz  has  remarked, 
is  the  abundance  of  cetaceans  through  its 
whole  extent.  From  the  brackish  estuary  of 
Para,  to  the  clear,  cool  waters  at  the  base  of 
the  Andes,  these  clumsy  refugees  from  the 


ocean  may  be  seen  gamboling  and  blowing  as 
in  their  native  element.  Four  different  kinds 
of  porpoises  have  been  seen.  A  black  species 
lives  in  the  Bay  of  Marajd.  In  the  Middle 
Amazon  are  two  distinct  porpoises,  one  flesh- 
colored  ;  and  in  the  upper  tributaries  in  the 
Inia  Boliviensis,  resembling,  but  specifically 
different  from  the  sea-dolphin  and  the  soo  soo 
of  the  G-anges.  "  It  was  several  years  (says 
the  Naturalist  on  the  Amazon)  before  I  could 
induce  a  fisherman  to  harpoon  dolphins  for 
me  as  specimens,  for  no  one  ever  kills  these 
animals  voluntarily  ;  the  superstitious  people 
believe  that  blindness  would  result  from  the 
use  of  the  oil  in  lamps."  The  herbiverous 
manati  is  found  throughout  the  great  river. 
It  differs  slightly  from  the  Atlantic  species. 
It  rarely  measures  over  twelve  feet  in  length. 
It  is  taken  by  the  harpoon  or  nets  of  cham- 
biri  twine.  Both  Herndon  and  Gibbon  men- 
tion seals  as  occurring  in  the  Peruvian  tribu- 
taries ;  but  we  saw  none,  neither  did  Bates, 
Agassiz  or  Edwards.  They  probably  meant 
the  manati. 


COMFORT  FOR  SICKNESS. 
Oli,  how  soft  that  bed  must  be, 
Made  in  sickness,  Lord,  by  thee ; 
And  that  rest,  how  calm,  how  sweet, 
When  thou  dost  the  sufferer  meet ! 

Come,  thou  good  Physician,  now, 
Soothe  my  cheek  and  smooth  my  brow  : 
Whisper,  raising  up  my  head, 
"  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid  !" 

Bless  me,  and  I  shall  be  blest  ; 
Soothe  me,  and  I  shall  have  rest; 
Fix  my  heart,  my  hopes  above ; 
Love  me,  Lord,  for  thou  art  Love ! 


Selected. 


Selected. 

TRUST. 

The  child  that  leans  on  its  parent's  breast 
Leaves  there  its  cares  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  his  nest, 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  God,  and  so  is  blest 

'Neath  every  cloud. 

He  hath  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 
Yet  sings  aloud  and  doth  not  heed  ; 
By  flowing  streams  or  grassy  mead, 

He  sings  to  shame 
Men  who  forget,  in  fear  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 

The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs, 

Come  good  or  ill ; 
Whate'er  to-day,  to-morrow,  brings, 

It  is  His  will. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extract  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  containing  some  remarks  which  in  the 
present  day  may  prove  a  salutary  watch- 
word : 

"Let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness  and 
in  long-suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard 
and  evil  thoughts,  one  of  another,  and  from 
harsh  interpretations  concerning  any  thing 
relating  to  one  another.  Oh  this  is  unworthy 
to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards  an  Egyp- 
tian ;  but  exceedingly  shameful  and  inexcus- 
able in  one  friend  towards  another.  How 
many  weaknesses  doeth  the  Lord  pass  by  in 
usl  How  is  he  ready  to  interpret  all  things 
well  concerning  His  disciples,  that  may  bear 
a  good  interpretation  I  When  they  had  all 
been  scattered  from  him  upon  his  death,  he 
did  not  upbraid  them,  but  sweetly  gathered 
them  again.    Oh,  dear  Friends,  have  we  re- 


ceived the  same  life  of  sweetness,  let  us  brinj 
forth  the  same  sweet  fruits,  being  ready  t< 
excuse,  and  being  ready  to  receive  that  whicl 
may  tend  to  the  excuse  of  another  in  an; 
doubtful  case;  and  where  there  is  any  evi 
manifest,  wait ;  Oh  wait,  to  overcome  it  witl 
good.  Oh  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  o 
our  spirit  in  crying  out  of  one  another  becaus 
of  evil ;  but  watch  and  wait  where  the  mere; 
and  healing  virtue  will  arise.  Oh  Lord  m; 
God,  when  thou  hast  shown  the  wants  o 
Israel  in  any  kind  sufficiently  (whether  th 
particular  or  in  the  general)  bring  forth  th 
supply  thereof  from  thy  fullness ;  so  ordering 
in  thy  eternal  wisdom,  that  all  may  be  asham 
ed  and  abased  before  Thee,  and  thy  name  b 
praised  in  and  over  all  works." 

The  above  sweet  sentences  are  copied  witl 
a  hope,  if  they  were  inserted  in  "  The  Friend, 
they  might  be  a  help  to  some  weary  traveller 
and  happy  would  it  be  if  the  members  of  ou 
Society  would  so  close  in  with  the  offers  o 
redeeming  love,  as  to  be  entirely  freed  fron 
all  backbiting,  evil-speaking,  surmising,  o; 
telling  an  evil  report  of  an  absent  Friend 
thereby  making  it  manifest  that  we  have  no 
submitted  to  the  cleansing  operation  of  th 
Holy  Ghost,  which  would  enable  us  to  tab 
the  beam  out  of  our  own  eyes,  and  to  see  tha 
unless  the  beam  is  so  taken  out  of  our  owi 
eyes,  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  pull  the  mot 
out  of  our  brother's  eye.  Oh,  let  us  flee  al 
these  evil  things,  and  not  listen  to  the  tale 
bearer. 

Ohio,  9th  mo.  3d,  1871. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"A  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord."  Prov.  xix.  II 

In  this  day  of  so  much  outgoing  in  mai 
riage  in  our  religious  Society,  I  would  reviv 
the  language  of  our  excellent  discipline,  "tha 
all  young  and  unmarried  people  in  membei 
ship  with  us  [Friends],  previously  to  thei 
making  any  procedure  in  order  to  marriage 
do  seriously  and  humbly  wait  upon  the  Lon 
for  his  counsel  and  direction  in  this  importan 
concern;"  when  the  marriage  covenant  ha 
been  entered  into  after  such  counsel  and  direc 
tion  have  been  vouchsafed,  no  cause  for  rt 
gret  has  been  experienced. 

That  dignified  minister  of  the  Gespel,  Henr 
Hull,  leaves  this  beautiful  and  touching  tri  but 
to  the  worth  of  his  wife : 

"  When  I  recur  to  the  time  of  our  first  ad 
quaintance,  and  the  formation  of  our  unio| 
in  the  bands  of  marriage,  I  cannot  but  bdj 
lieve,  that  as  the  servant  of  Abraham  way 
directed  by  the  favor  of  Heaven  when  seels! 
ing  a  wife  for  Isaac,  so  the  goodness  of  Isaac'U 
God  was  evidenced  to  me ;  ourjinion  beinij 
formed  under  the  serious  consideration  of  thj 
expediency  of  seeking  a  blessing,  as  our  prosl 
pects  of  a  settlement  in  the  world  were  nol 
flattering.  *  *  *  * 

"  My  dear  Sarah  entered  cheerfully  as 
helpmate  into  the  duties  of  a  wife ;  cross  0( 
currences  sometimes  assailed  us,  which  affeel 
ed  her  tender  mind,  but  I  do  not  reraembe 
that  she  ever  murmured;  if  she  did  she  wa 
careful  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I  often  ac 
mired  the  turn  she  would  give  to  these  occui 
rences,  and  the  pleasant  way  she  had  to  kee 
me  from  being  discouraged,  always  manifes1 
ing  a  willingness  to  continue  the  necessar 
exertions;  saying,  'Let  us  not  seek  for  grea 
things :  if  we  can  live  comfortably,  and  have  i 
in  our  power  to  entertain  travelling  Friend 
— privileges  which  she  enjoyed  in  her  father 
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,u8e — <  these  are  all  the  riches  I  crave ;  and 
obtain  so  much  I  am  willing  to  labor  early 
d  late  in  the  management  of  my  domestic 
ncerns,  and  more  particularly  if  it  will  be 
e  means  of  leaving  thee  more  at  liberty  to 
tend  to  thy  religious  engagements.'  We 
ire  so  situated  that  we  often  had  the  com- 
ny  of  Friends,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
t,  d  if  I  observed  any  partiality  in  her  be- 
,viour  at  such  times,  it  was  in  showing  par- 
it»j  tular  attention  to  these.    I  have  sometimes 
jasantly  remarked  this  to  her;  when  her 
is  ply  would  be,  '  I  know  how  to  feel  with 
erin  ese — the  rich  have  many  friends.'  When 
ivelling  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  she 
is  so  far  from  holding  me  back,  that  she 
couraged  me  to  attend  to  religious  duties, 
ping:  'If  thou  neglect  thy  religious  duties, 
j  may  not  prosper  in  the  world;  and  how- 
....  er  much  I  miss  thee  when  from  home,  I 
>foi  d  rather  thou  shouldst  go  than  stay.  I 
il  ;en  feel  a  sweet  union  with  thee  when  thou 
;  absent;  and  sometimes  partake  with  thee 
t  only  in  suffering,  but  in  thy  consolations 
il  10.' 

As  a  mother,  she  was  prudent  in  the 
.  tl  magement  and  government  of  her  children, 
tat  bituating  them  early  to  industry,  consider- 
)tll  r  it  not  only  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
om  ovide  for  their  subsistence,  but  also  condu- 
noli  re  to  health  ;  yet  tenderly  careful  to  watch 
er  them,  so  as  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
•t;  saying,  'Too  much  should  not  be  re- 
ired  of  children :  I  feel  much  for  them  in 
eir  tender  years,  and  would  rather  over- 
ert  myself  than  require  too  much  of  them.' 
"  As  a  friend  she  was  firm ;  slow  to  believe 
■eport  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one ;  truly 
Jim  jeace  maker;  much  respected  in  the  neigh- 
wit  rhood  where  she  was  best  known  ;  and  I 
'Ikllieve  every  person  who  lived  near  her,  and 
interns  acquainted  with  her,  would  join  me  in 
[lie  is  testimony  to  her  disposition  to  promote 
ace  and  good  will." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  760 

"Agreeably  to  a  prospect  which  has  been 
ith  me  at  a  distance  for  some  years  past,  I 
ft  home  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  the 
inth  month  1819,  in  order  to  visit  the 
lurches  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
think  I  may  say  I  am  aware  of  the  magni- 
de  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  it  is  only 
rough  watchful  care  in  humble  prayer,  I 
u  hope  to  get  along  with  safety.  I  have 
r  my  companion  my  well  esteemed  friends 
)hn  Lloyd  and  Mary  Steer." 
After  attending  several  meetings  with  but 
.tie  comment,  except  that  she  could  rejoice 
fit  through  suffering,  they,  on  the  3rd  of 
jenth  month,  were  at  Winchester.  "Here," 
te  writes,  "it  felt  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the 
Friends  with  me  there,  that  our  blessed 
d  and  Master  who  did  visibly  bless  the 
oaves  and  two  fishes  when  amongst  men, 
by  the  might  of  his  own  power  arise  for 
xr  help,  in  blessing  his  own  work  in  the 
mds  of  his  little  dependent  ones  unto  satisfy  - 
the  multitude.  Truth  arose  into  dominion 
e  everything  that  opposed.  My  soul  is 
d  whilst  I  note  it ;  and  I  think  I  may 
he  people  were  satisfied,  and  His  most 
illent  Name  glorified. 
"4th.  At  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting.  Hard 
and  little  consolation.  Alas  !  when  will 
ion  arise  ? 


"  5th.  Continued  our  journey  to  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting.  Got  to  B.  J.'s,  and  lodged 
that  night. 

"  6th.  Stopped  with  Friends  at  their  week 
day  meeting  at  Waterford.  Still  low  times, 
and  nothing  to  rejoice  in  but  that  of  being 
accounted  worthy  to  suffer  with  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom,  and  mourn  with  the  little  rem- 
nant which  I  trust  is  left  in  most  places,  who 
mourn  for  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  whose 
spirits  are  sometimes  bowed  in  humble  prayer 
for  an  enlargement  of  her  borders. 

"7th.  Beached  New  Market;  and  on  the 
8th  got  to  G.  E.'s,  where  they  seemed  to  be 
entrusted  with  much.  May  the  Lord,  the 
Great  Giver,  by  the  power  of  his  sanctifying 
grace,  give  wise  and  understanding  hearts  so 
to  act  as  faithful  stewards,  that  when  they 
must  leave  all  the  good  things  here  below, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  far  better  and 
durable  riches  eternally  in  the  heavens,  where 
no  disappointment  can  arise. 

"9th.  Eeached  Baltimore.  Attended  the 
Select  Meeting;  still  low  in  my  mind ;  although 
indulged  with  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

"  10th.  Was  held  the  public  meeting,  which 
1  hope  was  owned  and  favored  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church. 

"  11th.  Began  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  busi- 
ness. Lord  be  with  thy  people  through  the 
different  sitting3  thereof,  if  it  seem  good  in 
thy  sight. 

"From  the  12th  to  the  15th  attended  this 
meeting,  which  was  favored  I  think  in  the 
different  sittings  with  that  which  has  a  solem- 
nizing tendency,  and  ended  well.  Praise  be 
ascribed  unto  Him  to  whom  it  belongs  for- 
ever. On  the  16th  we  left  Baltimore,  and 
went  out  to  G.  E.'s." 

She  attended  their  meeting  on  the  17th, 
and  on  the  19th  got  to  her  friend  E.  B.'s. 
"In  the  evening,"  her  diary  continues,  "  our 
dear  friends  William  Rickman,  and  Elizabeth 
Coggeshall  and  her  companion  came;  and  on 
the  20th  attended  their  meeting  in  course. 
Dear  W.  and  E.  had  I  hope  good  service  here. 

"  21st.  Were  all  at  the  Indian  Spring  Meet- 
ing. Here  also  the  service  mostly  devolved 
upon  them.  Hard  labor,  and  but  little  relief 
was  my  portion.  Alas!  alas!  at  most  places 
true  religion  appears  to  be  at  a  low  ebb. 
When  will  Zion  arise  and  put  on  strength,  a]> 
pearing  in  her  ancient  beauty  ?  After  meet- 
ing to-day  we  parted;  our  friends  going  on  to 
Washington ;  and  we  returning  back  to  Sandy 
Spring. 

22d.  Attended  their  Monthly  Meeting ;  and 
on  the  23d  left  them  in  a  good  degree  clear 
and  easy.  Went  on  to  Washington,  and  am 
now  at  our  kind  friend  William  Yates. 

"  24th.  Was  at  their  meeting  in  Washington 
city,  in  the  forenoon,  which  was  a  favored 
one." 

After  visiting  several  meetings  hereaway, 
they  started  on  the  29th  for  New  Market 
"But,"  as  she  records,  "we  had  not  gone  far 
before  my  mind  was  introduced  into  such  an 
exercise  for  the  people  left  behind,  that  I  had 
at  length  to  let  my  friends  know  I  believed 
we  must  go  back  and  have  a  meeting  at  3 
o'clock.  They  were  immediately  dipped  into 
feeling  with  me,  and  indeed  we  all  seemed 
humbled  together,  and  to  experience  a  bap 
tizing  season  by  the  road-side.  We  turned 
about.  B.  T.  left  us  and  went  on  to  give  no- 
tice. The  people  collected  admirably  from 
different  quarters,  whom  we  met  at  the  time 


appointed,  and  had  I  think  a  solemn  meeting, 
by  and  through  the  power  of  Israel's  God; 
who  I  humbly  trust  will  have  the  praise  for- 
ever. No  tongue  can  tell,  nor  pen  describe 
the  consolation  which  was  my  experience  that 
evening.  May  I  never  forget  to  be  thankful 
and  firmly  trust  in  Thee,  and  willingly  obey 
Thee,  O  righteous  Helper.  May  thine  every- 
where, O  Lord,  love  Thee  more,  and  serve 
Thee  better,  now  and  forever." 

They  attended  New  Market  and  Pipe  Creek 
meeting;  and  on  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month  were 
at  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting.  "Here," 
she  says,  "  true  religion  amongst  Friends,  as 
at  many  other  places,  seems  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb.  Yet  the  benefit  arising  from  the  purity 
thereof,  and  the  path  from  earth  to  heaven 
were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  through  Divine 
aid  the  people  invited  to  walk  therein.  There 
were  a  number  who  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing not  in  membership.  I  hope  some  were 
encouraged  and  helped  on  their  way.  After 
meeting  we  went  to  see  an  aged  Friend  of 
nearly  ninety-eight  years,  who  lived  with  his 
son  and  his  family.    I  was  glad  we  went. 

From  this  place  they  went  to  Baltimore, 
and  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting,  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and 
the  general  meeting  in  that  city.  On  the 
10th,  continuing  the  Journal  again,  she  writes, 
We  left  Baltimore,  although  I  was  but  in 
poor  health  of  body.  Yet  such  was  the  sweet- 
peace  of  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  dare  to 
complain.  Nay,  verily!  but  abundant  is  the 
cause  for  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

"  11th.  Were  at  Little  Falls  Meeting,  where 
there  was  a  marriage;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
said  Jesus,  through  His  power  was  there. 
Divine  help  was  afforded,  and  a  solemn  and 
good  meeting  we  had.  May  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb  have  the  praise  forever.  Thus 
far  the  gracious  Helper  has  been  our  care- 
taker :  and  I  trust  the  cause  of  Truth  has  not 
sustained  any  loss.  This  day  I  am  forty-six 
years  of  age." 

On  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  they  were  at 
Forest,  Bush,  and  Deer  Creek  meetings,  of 
which  she  writes  :  "  In  all  these  meetings  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  the  flock  was  pleased  to 
draw  near,  and  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope 
his  excellent  Name  was  glorified,  at  least  in 
the  hearts  of  some  that  were  present:  not- 
withstanding my  lot  has  at  most  places  been 
one  of  mourning,  because  the  religion  of  Jesus 
our  suffering  Lord  and  Master,  is  at  so  low  a 
state.  Alas !  alas !  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
the  upright  in  heart  had  greater  cause  to 
mourn  and  lament,  even  as  Rachel  did,  when 
such  was  her  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  chil- 
dren, that  she  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  were  not.  Such  have  been  my  feelings 
sometimes  in  viewing  the  large  harvest  field, 
that  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  what  will  it 
amount  to,  O  Father,  for  thy  ministers — com- 
parable to  the  reapers — to  cut  down  the  wheat, 
if  those  who  should  follow  after  to  pick  it  up, 
to  bind  it  and  shock  it,  will  so  neglect  their 
part  of  the  work,  that  after  it  is  reaped,  the 
wheat  should  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground.  My 
soul  has  received  a  degree  of  consolation  in 
the  revival  of  the  language,  'What  is  that  to 
thee?'  Thou  knowest  in  a  large  field  there 
are  many  hands,  and  each  one  has  its  proper 
portion  of  labor  and  care  assigned  !  See  thou 
well  to  thy  own  part,  and  leave  the  rest.  'Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life.'  Ah,  surely  under  these  im- 
pressions, I  feel  myself  bound  to  obedience, 
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as  well  as  to  acknowledge  '  It  is  enough'  from 
day  to  day.  I  more  and  more  crave  a  resolu- 
tion like  good  old  Joshua,  Let  others  do  as 
they  will,  as  for  me,  through  Thy  help,  O 
Holy  One,  I  will  serve  thee,  whilst  life,  or 
breath,  or  ability  remain ;  for  thou  art  worthy ! 

"  15th.  Was  at  West  Nottingham  Meeting. 
Here  again, — notwithstanding  I  went  to  meet- 
ing, as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  as  an  empty 
vessel  indeed,  and  in  poor  health,  carrying 
nothing  with  me  but  a  tottering  frame  which 
covered,  I  think  I  may  say,  a  humble  spirit 
and  a  contrite  heart:  knowing  without  the 
fresh  anointing  it  was  impossible  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ, — here  soon  after  taking 
my  seat,  I  felt  afresh  the  empty  water-pot 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  ancient  goodness  anew 
worked  a  miracle  by  turning  the  water  into 
wine,  and  the  word  of  Divine  command,  Draw 
out  now  and  hand  tothe  guests;  in  other  words, 
declare  the  solemn  truths  to  the  people,  as  I 
shall  hand  them  forth  one  after  another:  which 
I  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  me  afresh  to 
compare  myself  to  a  vessel  that  wanted  vent. 
I  am  amazed  at  myself,  and  bound  to  say, 
1  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  my  eyes.'  Indeed,  so  far  in  this  journey, 
such  has  been  the  solemnizing  power  accom- 
panying the  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  to 
confirm  my  faith  in  the  evidence  I  felt  before 
I  left  my  home,  that  the  fields  were  white 
unto  harvest.  That  the  wheat  is  fully  ripe, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  reapers  to  put  in  the 
sharp  sickle  and  cut  it  down.  May  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb  be  pleased  to  cause  the 
blessing  to  descend,  and  arouse  every  faculty 
of  feeling  to  industry,  that  the  party  amongst 
whom  our  lots  have  been  cast,  may  profit  by 
this  Divine  visitation,  afresh  extended  with 
design  to  turn  the  attention  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  serve 
the  living  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Be  ye  disincumbered  of  the  world  and  dis- 
charged of  its  cares :  Fly  as  for  your  lives 
from  the  snares  therein,  and  get  you  into 
your  watch-tower,  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  not  a  mere  literal  name,  but  a  living, 
spiritual  Power — a  strong  tower,  an  invin- 
cible fortress,  where  dwell  ye  with  Him,  who 
speaketh  peace  to  his  children,  and  ordains 
quietness  to  them  that  trust  in  Him. —  Wm. 
Penn. 
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As  some  of  our  subscribers  are  desirous  to 
see  some  account  of  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Indiana,  Western  and  Iowa  Yearly 
Meetings  which  are  of  general  interest,  we 
have  taken  the  following  extracts  from  a  con- 
densed notice  of  the  two  former  meetings  print- 
ed in  the  "  Christian  Worker,"  and  from  the 
minutes  of  the  latter  published  in  "  The 
Weekly  Oskaloosa  Herald."  No  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  either  of  these  meetings  as  usually 
printed  has  been  received. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  semi-centennial  meeting  of  this  body 
convened  on  the  27th  of  ninth  month,  and 
closed  on  the  3d  inst.  The  meeting  for  minis- 
ters and  elders  convened  on  the  26th. 


The  ministers  and  elders  seemed  to  be  knit 
together  in  one  bundle  of  love,  and  to  feel  the 
preciousness  of  that  fellowship  that  there  is 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son. 

When  the  yearly  meeting  for  business  con- 
vened the  next  morning,  about  the  usual  num- 
ber of  persons  were  in  attendance.  The  num- 
ber of  accredited  ministers  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  was  smaller  than  at  many  other 
times. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  gathered,  a  solemn 
silence  overspread  the  assembly,  and  utterance 
was  given  to  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing. 
The  desire  was  expressed  that  the  Lord's 
work  might  be  done  in  His  own  way.  Soon 
after  which  a  Friend  rose  and  repeated  a  short 
text  of  Scripture.  He  was  followed  by  about 
fifty  others  in  the  same  way,  little  more  than 
a  text  or  two  being  expressed  by  any  one, 
after  which  the  meeting  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness.. The  London  general  epistle,  and  special 
epistles  from  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read,  most  of  which  were  unusually  interest- 
ing, full  of  life  and  instruction,  indicating  an 
increase  of  vitality  in  the  clmrches. 

On  fifth  day  morning,  C.  F.  Coffin  was  ap- 
pointed clerk,  and  Dougan  Clark  and  Allen 
Terrell  assistants.  The  report  of  the  Central 
Book  and  Tract  Committee  was  read,  show- 
ing that  their  work  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tending its  influence  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  report  of  the  associated  committees  on 
Indian  affairs  was  quite  lengthy  and  full  of 
interest,  and  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  meet 
ing  more  generally  than  the  subject  had  ever 
done  before. 

On  sixth  day,  the  state  of  society  was 
brought  before  the  meeting  by  reading  the 
answers  to  queries,  and  the  statistical  reports. 
Various  important  points  were  spoken  to  with 
deep  earnestness  by  several  Friends.  The 
counsel  and  admonition  given  were  well  cal- 
culated to  encourage  and  incite  to  increased 
diligence  in  the  christian  warfare.  The  sub- 
ject of  intemperance  was  broughtprominently 
forward,  and  there  was  a  deep  feeling  in  the 
meeting  in  relation  to  it.  An  energetic  cen- 
tral committee  was  appointed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  appoint  co- 
operating committees,  to  labor  as  way  may 
open  for  it  for  the  overthrow  of  this  giant 
evil  in  the  land. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ministers  belonging  to  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  forty-two  meetings  without  ministers. 

On  seventh  day  the  report  on  Barlham  Col- 
lege was  read,  showing  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  students  had  been  attending  the 
institution,  and  that  it  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be  placed  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  by  an  endowment  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  proposition  from  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  a  general  conference  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ings was  not  united  with.  The  trustees  of 
White'sManualLabor  Institute,  near  Wabash, 
Ind.,  made  a  satisfactory  report,  showing  that 
the  institution  has  become  self  sustaining, 
and  is  doing  good. 

The  committee  on  peace  made  a  report, 
showing  that  much  earnest  and  efficient  labor 
has  been  bestowed  on  this  important  subject. 

The  committee  on  Education  made  encoura- 
ging report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  amongst  us.  The  work  amongst 
the  freed  men  under  the  care  of  the  missionary 
board  was  making  commendable  progress,  but 


much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  import 
field  of  labor. 

An  important  feature  of  the  meeting  and 
which  we  trust  many  of  those  who  atten 
will  long  remember,  was  the  meetings  for 
vine  worship.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Gfc 
was  sensibly  present,  many  hearts  were  mel 
indifferent  persons  awakened,  the  lukews 
aroused,  and  earnest  christians  cheered  i 
strengthened.  A  meeting  was  held  ev 
morning  during  the  week,  we  believe,  in  F; 
street  meeting  house,  open  to  all,  but  attem 
mainly  by  younger  persons  and  those  seek 
more  perfect  rest  in  Christ.  One  or  two  ev 
ing  meetings  were  also  held  at  the  sameph 
and  a  similar  one  on  first  day  evening  in 
Yearly  Meeting  house.  Quite  a  number 
persons  in  these  meetings  professed  to  h; 
found  more  perfect  rest  and  peace  to  tt 
souls  than  they  had  ever  realized  before 

The  number  of  persons  present  on  first  < 
was  about  the  same  as  for  several  years  p 
estimated  at  from  six  to  ten  thousand.  G< 
order  prevailed. 


IOWA  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

At  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  h 
in  Mahaska  county,  commencing  with  m 
ings  for  worship,  at  Oskaloosa,  and  M 
Sharon,  on  1st  day,  9th  month,  3d,  and 
Oskaloosa  for  discipline,  on  2d  day  mornij 
9th  month,  4th,  1871. 

Beports  were  received  from  all  our  Qil 
terly  Meetings,  and  their  representatives  w 
all  present  except  10. 

The  reading  of  the  London  General  Episl 
and  Epistles  addressed  to  this  Meeting  ft 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  " 
England,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Oil 
Indiana,  Western  and  Canada,  occupied! 
large  part  of  this  sitting,  accompanied  n 
a  fresh  and  lively  interest,  renewing  Jj 
strengthening  the  bond  of  Christian  sympafe 
and  fellowship,  in  which  our  hearts  are  unij 
to  our  brethren  of  the  same  household! 
faith  everywhere. 

Our  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Maj 
ing  were  feelingly  commended  to  our  prajB 
ful  interest,  and  during  a  little  time  of  soleg 
silence,  we  believe  the  united  petition  ^ 
raised  that  the  Healer  of  breaches,  and 
storer  of  paths  to  dwell  in,  may  heal  ev 
wound. 

Joel  Bean  was  appointed  Clerk,  and  Cy 
Beede  and  Barclay  Hinchman  for  assist! 
Clerks. 

The  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Assoc 
ed  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Afft 
was  presented  and  read,  giving  an  inter! 
ing  and  encouraging  account  of  the  conditl 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  situation  and  wg 
of  our  agents  and  laborers  in  the  Cen 
Superintendency  under  the  charge  of  Friei 

Four  of  our  members  not  clear  of  the 
necessary  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  65 
the  habitual  use  of  tobacco. 

The  Scriptures  are  read  daily  and  fanly 
worship  maintained  in  781  families. 

There  are  8599  members ;  207  received 
ing  the  year. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  from  fiveP 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  1888.  Numbei 
Friends' children  taught  in  schools  controBJ 
by  Friends,  308.  Meetings  without  schoH 
33.  Number  of  Friends'  children  attendK 
schools  taught  by  Friends,  617.  Number** 
tending  schools  not  taught  by  Friends,  79l 

How  many  Friends'  children  growingfc 


of 
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npopjj  ,hout  literary  instruction  ?  Not  any.  Do 
pupils  of  Friends'  schools  attend  mid-week 
auditing  ?   They  do. 
enjlre  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
:ouraged,  and  are  portions  of  them  read  in 
ji  schools  each  day?  They  are  encouraged, 
ejjl  read  daily  with  two  exceptions.  How 
nv  of  your  members  have  been  engaged 
teaching  during  the  past  year?  122.  Do 
rents  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  estab- 
ling  and  sustaining  Friends'  schools  ?  They 
to  some  extent.  Do  parents  evince  a  hearty 
geejjj (operation  w'ta  the  teacher  in  the  school 
joey  ich  their  children  attend,  by  visiting  it 
ajquently?    Not  so  much  as  is  desirable. 

1  the  Committee  make  regular  reports,  at 
st  once  in  each  year,  to  the  meetings  that 
point  them?    They  do. 
The  Caretakers  reported  as  follows,  which 
s  satisfactory. 

yAEeport. — We  have  given  attention  to  the 
p,  -ect  of  our  appointment.  Fifty-nine  persons, 
g(  members  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings 
this  meeting;  thirty-six  males  and  twenty- 
females.  About  three-fourths  of  these 
ve  once  had  a  right  of  membership  with 
iends  and  one-half  the  remaining  fourth  are 
>minent  membersof  other  religious  denomi- 
tions. 

We  conclude  the  business  of  this  meeting, 
jposing  to  hold  the  usual  meetings  for 
rship  to-morrow,  (the  afternoon  meeting 

2  o'clock.) 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  "  the  Lord 

3  helped  us,"  and  dispensed  to  us,  from  day 
day  on  this  occasion,  according  to  our 
ed,  to  our  refreshment  and  encouragement. 

Him  be  all  the  praise. 
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WESTERN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting  opened  ninth 
,j  Jmth  15  th,  1871. 

Of  the  fifty-five  representatives,  all  were 
i  ssent  except  five,  for  the  absence  of  whom 
isons  were  given. 

Seventh  day,  Ninth  month  16. — Amos  Doan 
is  appointed  Clerk,  and  Blwood  C.  Siler  and 
th  "W.  Pearson  assistants.   The  epistolary 
olj'jrrespondence  with  other  Yearly  Meetings 
,jia  introduced.    It  was  felt  to  be  a  precious 
jivilege  thus  to  be  brought  into  near  remem- 
ance  and  gospel  fellowship  with  our  distant 
othren.   The  epistle  from  Indiana  informed 
that  four  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Kansas 
d  Missouri  had  requested  the  privilege  of 
lding   a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  they, 
;er  extending  care,  were  united  in  granting 
e  request,  with  the  approbation  of  other 
arly  Meetings.    On  deliberation,  the  meet- 
*  united  with  that  meeting  in  judgment. 
First  day— Meetings  for  divine  worship 
ire  held  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  o'clock  p. 
in  the  house,  and  at  two  stands  out-doors 
a  very  large  attendance  and  meetings  highly 
rored.    Order  very  good.    Several  of  the 
inisters  present  appointed  a  meeting  in  the 
ening  at  7  o'clock.   Also  a  favored  meeting. 
Second  day — The  consideration  of  the  state 
society  was  entered  upon  by  reading  the 
eries  and  answers  thereto  from  the  Quarter- 
Meetings.    Much  pertinent  counsel  was 
ven.    The  annual  answers  showed  an  in- 
case in  membership  of  313,  an  increase  of 
milies  of  169.    Number  of  members,  9,749, 
imber  of  families,  2,063,  number  of  meet- 
gs,  77. 

Third  day,  morning — The  meeting  assem- 
ed  in  joint  session,  when  the  report  of  the 


committee  on  Indian  affairs  appointed  by  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  was  read,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on 
Indian  affairs.  The  action  of  the  respective 
committees  was  satisfactory.  Joint  session 
closed,  and  men  and  women  Friends  resumed 
business  as  usual. 

Five  ministers  were  reported  as  recorded 
the  past  year. 

A  satisfactory  report  was  received  and  read 
from  the  old  Committee  on  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. The  committee  was  released,  and  the 
new  committee  take  charge  of  the  work. 
An  executive  committee  on  education  was 
appointed.  Report  on  Education  was  read. 
Report  of  Peace  Committee  was  read,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $600  made  to  aid  the 
executive  committee.  The  Central  Book 
and  Tract  committee  made  a  satisfactory 
report. 

Fifth  day — A  missionary  Board  was  ap- 
pointed. The  executive  committee  on  Freed- 
men  reported.  The  action  of  the  committee 
was  approved,  the  committee  was  released 
and  the  Missionary  Board  take  charge  of  the 
work.  A  donation  of  $500  was  made  for  the 
Asylum  for  Colored  Children  of  the  State, 
situated  at  Indianapolis.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  General 
Meetings.  Satisfactory  report  was  made  on 
first  day  schools.  A  minute  was  made  of  the 
action  of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  in 
regard  to  a  General  Council  as  proposed  by 
this  meeting  last  year. 

Satisfactory  report  from  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  was  read. 

Considerable  other  business  of  local  interest 
was  introduced  and  disposed  of.  The  meet- 
ing concluded  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  The  im- 
pression prevailed  very  generally  that  we  had 
been  blessed  with  a  highly  favored  Yearly 
Meeting. 


The  following  is  also  taken  from  the  "Chris- 
tian Worker."  There  ate  now  so  many 
innovations  on  the  good  order  of  our  religious 
society,  that  we  cease  longer  to  marvel  at 
them.  Once  it  would  have  been  thought 
strange  that  approved  ministers  should  insti- 
tute an  independent  meeting  for  the  three 
objects  specified.  If  the  meeting  can  determ- 
ine the  gifts,  and  the  best  way  of  exercising 
them,  why  not  determine  where  they  are  to 
be  exercised  ? 

MINISTERS  MEETING. 

During  the  late  Yearly  meeting  of  Indiana, 
the  ministers  held  several  meetings  of  their 
own,  aside  from  the  regular  meetings  of  min- 
isters and  elders.  The  object  of  these  meet- 
ings was  stated  to  be  the  mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement of  each  other.  The  proposition 
for  such  a  meeting  was  made  in  the  meeting 
for  ministers  and  elders  by  our  venerable 
friend  Thomas  Arnett.  Quite  a  number  of 
ministers  present  stated  that  their  minds  had 
been  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  they  had 
hoped  that  some  way  would  open  for  such  a 
meeting.  It  was  concluded  with  groat  unani- 
mity to  hold  annually,  and  oftener  if  occasion 
required  it,  "Ministers'  Meetings,"  the  objects 
of  which  shall  be,  1st.  To  assist  each  other 
in  determining  of  our  gifts  and  the  best  way 
of  exercising  them.  2d,  That  the  holy  scrip- 
tures may  be  held  up  and  appealed  to  by  min- 
isters as  the  standard,  and  the  only  standard, 
for  determining  all  questions  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  3d,  That  ministers  may  be  enabled  l 


more  completely  to  harmonize  in  their  views 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  assist  each  other  in  a  right  comprehen- 
sion and  application  of  these  precious  truths. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  a  classification 
of  the  various  gifts  according  to  apostolic 
order,  and  report  to  next  meeting  if  way 
should  open  for  it,  a  classification  of  the 
gifts,  a  proper  body,  a  tribunal  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  gifts,  and  any  suggestions 
they  may  see  fit  in  regard  to  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  those  gifts. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  time 
of  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 


Ever  since  "The  Friend"  was  first  pub- 
lished, the  "  Contributors"  have  exercised  the 
right  to  curtail  obituary  notices  sent  for  in- 
sertion in  their  journal,  where  they  have 
thought  it  needful;  and  where  communica- 
tions received,  have  been  thought  unsuitable 
for  publication,  they  have  been  destroyed,  in- 
stead of  returning  them  to  their  authors,  un- 
less a  special  request  has  accompanied  the 
essay. 

This  information  has  been  frequently  given 
in  our  columns,  and  it  is  now  repeated  in  con- 
sequence of  inquiries  made  relative  to  both 
subjects. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  gathering  of  the  people  of  Greenwich 
took  place  at  Blackheath  Common  on  the  28th  ult.,  to 
hear  an  address  from  Prime  Minister  Gladstone.  Nearly 
twelve  thousand  persons  were  present.  The  minister 
was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause.  In  his  address 
he  discussed  the  chief  subjects  of  public  interest,  and 
defended  the  course  of  the  administration.  The  chief 
complaint  against  the  government  was  that  it  attempted 
to  do  too  much,  but  necessity  existed  for  stating  views 
and  introducing  measures  on  more  subjects  than  it  was 
possible  to  carry  into  immediate  effect.  Gladstone 
spoke  in  warm  terms  of  praise  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
government ;  their  labors  had  been  arduous,  and  the  re- 
sult showed  that  they  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  enu- 
merated some  of  the  measures  for  the  public  welfare 
which  the  present  government  had  taken,  viz.,  the  legis- 
lation for  Ireland,  the  economy  effected  by  the  abolition 
of  official  patronage,  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  in  the  army,  &c.  The  House  of  Lords  had  not 
acted  wisely  in  rejecting  the  ballot  bill,  which  would  be 
again  brought  before  Parliament  at  the  next  session. 

On  the  2Gth  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  Leaham 
mine,  near  Newcastle,  by  which  thirty  or  more  men 
were  killed. 

In  the  six  departments  of  France  named  in  the  re- 
cently concluded  treaty,  the  German  evacuation  is  pro- 
ceeding quietly. 

The  Duke  d'  Aumale  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Oise. 

Bossel,  the  Communist  leader,  has  appealed  a  second 
time  from  the  decision  of  the  military  court  before 
which  he  was  tried,  and  his  appeal  has  again  been  re- 
jected. 

The  number  of  Communists  released  by  the  courts  is 
not  less  than  10,000,  and  it  is  expected  many  more  will 
be  liberated  when  the  Pardons  Commission  meet  on  the 
8th  inst. 

Prince  Napoleon  has  definitely  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Council  General  of  Corsica,  and  has  gone  to  Italy. 

Itajuba,  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  France,  has  received 
official  notification  of  his  appointment  by  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  as  arbitrator  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  French  government  still  owes  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  expended 
by  the  latter  in  the  maintenance  of  Bourbaki's  army. 

The  German  Parliament  has  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  and  ratifying  the  treaty  with  France.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  the  Minister  of  War  stated  in 
Parliament  that  two-thirds  of  the  infantry  reserves 
would  soon  be  permitted  to  return  home.  The  cavalry 
reserves  would  have  to  remain  with  their  corps.  The 
utmost  relief  would  be  granted  to  the  volunteers  for  one 
year. 

A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Darmstadt  on  the  24th 
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ult.,  by  which  the  Court,  Theatre  and  other  buildings, 
were  destroyed. 

A  general  strike  has  occurred  among  the  railroad 
employees  at  Cologne  and  its  vicinity.  One  thousand 
persons  have  joined  in  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
have  quit  work.  The  operatives  at  Chemnitz,  a  large 
manufacturing  town  of  Saxony,  have  struck  work;  and 
demand  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  labor  to  ten  hours 
per  day,  and  increased  pay  for  work  done  over  time. 
The  operations  of  twenty  factories  have  been  suspended 
in  consequence  of  this  movement. 

A  political  crisis  has  occurred  in  Austria,  and  the 
resignations  of  the  Ministers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Emperor.  The  difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
the  claims  of  the  Bohemian  and  other  nationalities  to  a 
degree  of  autonomy  which  the  Emperor  and  Von  Beust 
think  would  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  27  th  says  :  A  general 
order  of  the  war  office  directs  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  Imperial  army,  and  calls  to  arms  the  whole 
adult  male  population.  The  order  creates  a  numerical 
strength  of  the  field  and  Landwehr  forces — total,  1,600,- 
000  men,  sixty-six  regiments  of  Cossacks,  not  included. 
The  order  creates,  also,  a  further  military  force  in  re- 
serve to  be  employed  in  the  event  of  invasion — equiva- 
lent to  a  mobilization  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
nation.  Reinforcements  are  ordered  to  the  artillery 
and  the  addition  of  1000  guns  to  the  batteries  already 
in  service. 

Spain  appears  now  to  be  comparatively  quiet  and 
free  from  agitation.  In  the  Cortes  on  the  28th,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Ministry  that  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Cuba, 
during  the  past  year,  had  been  $62,000,000,  and  that 
the  colonial  deficit  for  the  year  would  amount  to  $11,- 
000,000.  The  government  asked  for  a  credit  of  $20,- 
000,000  for  military  purposes. 

An  allocution  of  the  Pope  is  published,  in  which, 
while  he  recognizes  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  Italian 
government  as  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  of 
their  offices,  he  solemnly  repudiates  Italy's  guarantees, 
and  protests  against  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  See's  pre- 
rogative. He  also  condemns  the  course  of  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger,  and  such  as  are  following  his  example  in  warring 
against  the  decision  of  the  Ecumenical  Council. 

The  conclave  of  Cardinals,  to  consider  what  action 
the  College  should  take  in  the  event  of  the  Pope's 
death,  is  shortly  to  be  held  at  some  point  in  France. 

The  workingmen's  societies  of  Rome  and  Naples 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the  Congress  of  Working- 
men,  which  will  shortly  be  held  at  Rome,  on  the  ground 
that  the  assembly  will  be  a  mere  republican  demonstra- 
tion, and  as  such  unfriendly  to  Italy. 

The  government  has  relaxed  the  vigor  of  its  precau- 
tions against  the  International  and  partisan  republican 
agitation,  believing  that  their  principles  have  no  hold 
upon  the  Italian  people. 

Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  confirm  the  news  of  the 
final  adoption  in  the  Brazilian  Parliament  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  vote 
upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  44 
to  33,  and  the  announcement  of  the  result  was  received 
by  the  galleries  with  loud  cheers.  A  circular  has  been 
issued  by  the  government  to  the  authorities  in  all  the 
departments,  recommending  that  the  law  be  put  into 
immediate  execution.  The  Benedictine  order  has 
promptly  emancipated  all  of  its  1600  slaves. 

The  London  Mansion  House  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  Chicago  sufferers,  amounted  on  the  28th  ult.  to 
£42,600.  The  Manchester  subscription  for  the  same 
purpose  to  £16,500.  Beside  the  preceding,  large  sub- 
scriptions have  been  made  at  Liverpool  and  other 
places. 

London,  10th  mo.  30th.— Consols,  92f  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  91| ;  of  1867,  93  ;  ten-forties,  891% 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|  a  9}d. ;  Orleans,  9g-  a 
9f  c£    Sales  of  the  day  10,000  bales. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — -The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  329,  including  85 
deaths  from  Small  Pox. 

The  corruption  and  extravagance  of  the  New  York 
city  government  had  became  so  flagrant  as  to  lead 
honest  men  of  both  parties  to  unite  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  arrest  the  evil.  A  Committee  of  the  Citizens  report 
that  they  had  thoroughly  examined  the  various  works 
for  the  city,  and  rigidly  scrutinized  the  charges  there- 
for. The  amount  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  new  court- 
house building  and  furniture  is  $8,130,000,  and  $5,280,- 
000  is  charged  to  county  courts  and  offices  in  the  same 
building,  making  a  total  of  $13,416,000.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  building,  when  completed,  could  not  honestly 
exceed  $3,000,000. 

The  committee  further  report  $3,221,000  paid  for 
armories  and  drill  rooms,  the  real  value  being  $202,000; 
for  lumber  $463,000  paid  ;  real  value  $48,000  ;  for  ad- 


vertising, stationery  and  printing,  $7,168,980  paid  ;  the 
real  value  being  $1,500,000.  Loss  to  the  city  $19,519,- 
500.  It  is  announced  that  suits  will  be  instituted  against 
several  parties  implicated  in  the  frauds. 

Thomas  Hawkins,  the  Mormon  leader,  who  was  con- 
victed of  polygamy,  has  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$500,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  three  years. 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  two 
other  persons,  have  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der perpetrated  in  1857.  After  hearing  argument, 
Chief  Justice  McKean  admitted  Wells  to  bail  in  $50,- 
000.  The  Mormons  appear  to  be  troubled  and  depressed 
by  these  proceedings,  but  do  not  threaten  forcible  oppo- 
sition to  what  they  denounce  as  persecution.  At  a 
large  meeting  in  the  tabernacle,  at  which  ten  thousand 
persons  were  present,  they  were  counselled  to  abstain 
from  every  act  of  violence,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  pro- 
tection. Their  church,  they  were  assured,  could  not  be 
overturned.  Their  faith  was  founded  on  inspiration, 
and  would  endure  forever. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  has  been  disgraced  by  a  riot 
and  savage  attack  upon  the  Chinese  at  that  place.  The 
mob  appear  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  hatred  of 
the  Chinamen  and  a  desire  for  plunder.  The  Chinese 
were  robbed  of  all  their  property,  and  eighteen  of  them 
murdered. 

The  wine  crop  of  California  the  present  year  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000,000  gallons. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimate  the 
grain  crop  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1869,  at 
1,491,412,100  bushels,  consisting  of  874,320,000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  260,146,900  of  wheat,  288,334,000  of  oats, 
28,652,200  of  barley,  22,527,900  of  rye,  and  17,431,100 
of  buckwheat. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  111-|  a 
llli.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116| ;  ditto,  1868,  113}-;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109J.  Superfine  flour,  $5.90  a  $6.50; 
finer  brands,  $6.60  a  $10.50.  No.  1  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.55  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.52  a  $1.53  ;  amber  western, 
$1.61  a  $1.64;  amber  State,  $1.63  a  $1.65  ;  white  Michi- 
gan, $1.62  a  $1.76.  Oats,  48  a  53  cts.  Western  mixed 
corn,  79  a  80  cts. ;  yellow,  82  cts. ;  southern  white,  85 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton, 
18|  a  19.}  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75;  finer 
'  brands,  $6  a  $9.  Red  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.58  ;  amber, 
I  $1.60  ;  white,  $1.63  a  $1.68.  Western  mixed  corn,  75 
a  76  cts.;  yellow,  78  a  80  cts.  Oats,  47  a  50  cts.  Lard, 
9}-  a  10  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10}  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a 
$3.25  per  bushel.  The  beef  cattle  market  was  rather 
[firmer.  Sales  of  2,500  head  choice  at  6J  a  7  cts.;  fair  to 
I  good,  5  a  6  cts,  and  common  3|  a  4}  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
j  Sheep  sold  at  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  6  a 
6}  cts.  .Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.85  ; 
fair  to  prime,  $1.60  a  $1.75;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  red 
wheat,  $1.59  a  $1.61.  Western  mixed  corn,  75  cts. 
Oats,  45}  a  49  cts.  St.  Louis—  No.  2  red  wheat,  $1.48 
ja  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.35  a  $1.38.  Milwaukie.  —  No.  1 
spring  wheat,  $1.24} ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.21}  a  $1.22.  No.  2 
corn,  49  cts. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  al  m 
starting  for  the  season. 

For  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  be  n 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  &c,  we  stand  pledged.  'B 
Treasurer  has  now  only  about  Two  Hundred  dollar  1J 
his  hands  to  meet  these  obligations,  thus  showing  ifl 
almost  the  sole  reliance  is  contributions  yet  to  be  mijJ 
In  this  state  of  things,  we  earnestly  request  I 
Friends  who  feel  called  upon  to  give  to  this  woiH 
cause,  to  forward  their  contributions  soon  to  the  Pr<B 
dent  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Ill  S.  Fourth  St.,  PhilaJ 
phia,  and  the  various  collecting  Committees  to  be  c:|S 
ful  to  acquaint  Friends  in  their  neighborhoods  vfeu 
the  urgent  need  of  funds  to  meet  pressing  engagemew 
James  E.  Rhoads,  President  of  the  Executive  Bo:  1 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Instruction. 
Richard  Cadbury,  Treasurer. 
Philada.,  10th  mo.  28th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  PHI] 

For  help  of  Sufferers  by  Northwestern  Fires. 
Information  received  from  various  reliable  souij 
principally  from  members  of  our  own  religious  Socij 
renders  it  very  evident  there  will  be,  during  the 
proaching  inclement  season,  a  great  amount  of  sal 
ing  arising  from  the  dreadful  fires  which  have  de 
tated  a  very  large  portion  of  our  north-western  coun 
including  many  small  villages  and  settlements,  as  • 
as  the  city  of  Chicago.  Friends  in  the  West  whoi 
nearer  to  this  scene  of  suffering,  and  those  in  all  p1 
of  the  land,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  render  such 
as  may  be  in  their  power.  A  committee  of  Frh 
has  alsb  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  who  wil 
ceive  and  forward  contributions,  taking  due  care 
they  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  following  Friends  are  members  of  this  c 
mittee,  and  donations  may  be  forwarded  to  any  oe 
them,  or  directly  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Treasi 
at  the  office  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  PI 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  St. 

William  Kinsey,  469  Marshall  St. 

Henry  Haines,  417  Walnut  St. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  4782  Main  St.,  Germanic 


HADDONFIELD  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS,  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
This  School  is  now  in  session — a  few  scholars  could 
be  accommodated  with  board. 

Terms  given  on  application  to  Chas.  Rhoads,  36  S. 
i  Seventh  St.,  or  to  the  Teacher,  John  Boadle,  at  the 
school. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.' 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Journal  of  William  Evans" 
being  nearly  exhausted,  a  second  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  now  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store.  This 
edition  contains  the  Memorial  of  William  Evans,  issued 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  the 
yearly  date  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Prices  the  same  as  before,  according  to  the  'binding. 
Twenty  per  cent,  deduction  to  those  purchasing  to  sell 
again. 

There  are  on  hand  between  twenty  and  thirty  copies 
of  the  first  edition,  which  will  be  sold 'at  twenty  per 
cent,  below  the  original  price. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  con- 
nected with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  PI 
delphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Po 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N 
Seventh  St.,  11th  mo.  4th,  at  3}  o'clock. 

Juliana  Randolph,  Glei 

THE  MORAL  ALMANAC,  FOR  1872, 
Is  now  on  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  A 
St.  Being  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  the  Calei 
from  a  new  fount  of  type,  the  attention  of  Frieni 
particularly  called  to  this  publication.  A  numbt 
copies  are  in  printed  covers. 

Price,  40  cts.  per  dozen  or  4  cts.  a-piece. 
In  covers,  50  cts.  per  dozen  or  5  cts.  " 


th 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE: 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpwt 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woiffi- 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  male 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boailof 
Managers.  J 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  5th  mo.  1871,  at  his  resid 
in  West  Pikeland  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
96th  year  of  his  age,  George  Maris,  a  membe 
Uwchlan  Monthlv  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  6th  mo.  1871,  William  Cop: 

the  36th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Middl 
Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  10th  mo.  1871;  at  his  residenc 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Zachariah  Webster,  in  the 
year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Plainfield 
parative  and  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Mee 
of  Friends.  For  many  years  he  was  much  engage 
public  business,  and  possessed  in  large  measure  the 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  li 
The  consoling  assurance  is  felt  that  his  end  was  pe 

 ,  in  this  city,  8th  of  10th  month,  1871,  Est 

Thompson,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  £K, 
in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

LT  NO.  116   NORTH   FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ostage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


The  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 
] 'Over  the  entrance  of  the  great  reading 
jlom  of  the  British  Museum  is  appropriately 
I  aced  the  bust  of  the  late  Panizzi — the  foun- 
4r,  as  he  may  be  called.    The  huge  domed 
fill  behind  him,  his  work  and  monument,  its 
[lie  of  the  wonders  of  Europe,  now  reaching 
a  considerable  number. 
The  entrance  to  this  hall  is  beset  with  diffi- 
filties.    At  the  gate  of  the  museum,  on  a  day 
hen  the  reading  room  only  is  open,  the  police- 
ten  and  warders  challenge  the  visitor  with 
"Eeader,  sir  ?"    Allowed  to  pass,  he  crosses 
^ie  open  space,  ascends  the  steps,  enters  un- 
er  the  portico  and  finds  himself  at  the  great, 
all,  with  more  police  and  warders.  Any 
gns  of  indecision,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  chal- 
;nged,  "Reader?"    If  he  crosses  boldly,  and 
akes  for  the  glass  door,  where  there  is  anoth- 
janitor  with  a  list,  he  is  stopped  once  more, 
d  made  to  show  his  passport,  unless  ho  have 
hat  is  called  at  the  theatres  "  a  face  admis- 
ion."    Down  the  long  passage  he  gies,  gives 
p  great  coat,  stick,  umbrella,  parcels  ;  passes 
trough  glass  swinging   doors,  past  other 
letectives,  and  finds  himself  in  the  monstrous 
athedral  dedicated  to  learning,  and,  as  some 
ay,  also  to  idleness. 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
.rst  coup  d'  ceil;  for  there  is  literally  nothing 
like  it.    It  has  the  look  nearly  of  a  cathedral, 
ivith  all  the  comfortable,  furnished  air  o£  a 
snug"  library.    Coloring  for  the  sides  is  fur- 
lished  by  rows  of  the  books  themselves,  which 
'•un  round  the  walls  to  a  height  of  some  forty 
>r  fifty  feet,  and  are  reached  by  two  light  gal- 
eries.    In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  round 
■ounter,  within  which  sit  the  officials,  and 
vhich  communicates  with  the  library  out- 
ride by  a  long  avenue  shut  in  by  glass  screens. 
)utside  this  counter  is  another,  which  holds 
he  enormous  catalogue,  reaching  to  some 
mndred  volumes ;  and  from  this  second  coun- 
l  ,er  radiate  the  desks  for  the  readers.  JSToth- 
:  Dg  more  comfortable  or  convenient  can  be 
y Jonceived.    You  have  a  choice  in  seats  even; 

lard  smooth  mahogany  or  softly  cushioned ; 
Ei  JOth  gliding  smoothly  on  castors.  In  the  up- 
:  right  back  of  the  desk  is  a  little  recess  for  ink 
,and  pens,  steel  and  quill;  and  on  each  side  a 
leathern  handle.  One  of  these  pulls  out  a 
reading  desk,  which  comes  well  forward,  and 


swings  in  any  direction,  or  at  any  height :  the 
other  forms  a  ledge  on  which  books  can  be 
piled  up  and  be  out  of  the  way.  A  blotting 
pad,  paper  knife,  and  convenient  pegs  under 
the  table  for  putting  away  hats,  &c,  complete 
the  conveniences.  There  are  over  five  hun- 
dred of  these,  each  having  a  number  and  let- 
ter. There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  what 
might  be  called  "research  tables — small,  low, 
flat,  and  broad,  which  an  antiquarian  may 
have  all  to  himself;  and  the  lid  of  which  lift- 
ing up,  he  finds  a  convenient  repository,  where 
he  can  store  away  all  his  papers,  notes,  and 
books  until  he  returns  the  next  day.  Some  of 
the  more  retired  of  the  long  benches  are  re- 
served "for  ladies  only ;"  but  they  do  not  seem 
very  much  to  care  for  such  seclusion. 

Round  the  room,  and  within  easy  reach,  is 
a  sort  of  free  library  where  every  one  can  help 
himself.  This,  as  will  be  imagined,  consists 
of  books  of  general  reference,  and  is  very 
judiciously  chosen.  It  comprises  dictionaries 
of  all  languages,  the  best,  newest ;  encyclo- 
pedias of  every  conceivable  sort;  long  lists 
of  the  old  magazines,  like  the  "  Gentleman's," 
"Annual  Register,"  &c. ;  ambitious  collections 
of  universal  science  and  knowledge,  such  as 
the  "Pantheon  .Litteraire,"  and  "  Didoret's 
Encyclopedia  ;"  histories  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties in  profusion,  and  the  best  and  most  fav- 
orite text  books  in  the  respective  classes  of 
law,  theology7,  medicine,  mathematics,  physi- 
ology, &c.  The  only  weak  place  is  the  class 
of  English  belles  lettres  and  biography,  which 
is  ordered  after  a  very  random  and  arbitrary 
fashion,  comprising  such  poor  books  as  "  Beat- 
tie's  Life  of  Campbell,"  but  not  "Moore's  Life 
of  Sheridan,"  having  "Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon," 
and  no  "Life  of  Sterne,"  and  being  without 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  remarkable  "Life  of  Irving." 
In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  choice  is  made. 

"Having  chosen  a  seat — and  if  you  come 
late  in  the  day  you  have  to  take  a  long,  long 
walk  seeking  one — go  to  the  catalogue,  for 
your  book.  And  here  we  may  pause  to  sur- 
vey this  wonderful  catalogue,  a  library  of 
folios  in  itself.  Every  volume  is  stoutiy  bound 
in  solid  blue  calf,  with  its  lower  edges  faced 
with  zinc,  to  save  wear  and  tear  from  the 
violent  shoving  in  of  the  volumes  to  their 
places.  On  every  page  are  pasted  about  a 
dozen  neatly  lithographed  entries,  and  be- 
tween the  pages  are  guards,  so  as  to  allow 
fresh  leaves  to  be  put  in,  as  the  catalogue  in- 
creases. As  the  guards  are  filled  Tip,  the 
volume  is  taken  and  rebound  with  fresh  guards. 
Nothing  can  be  fuller  than  the  arrangements 
for  this  catalogue,  as  it  even  refers  you  for  a 
biographical  notice  of  a  well  known  man  to 
some  of  those  little  meagre  accounts  prefixed 
to  collections  of  their  poems,  and  to  biograph- 
ical notices  and  reviews.  It  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  helps  the  student  to  the  real  names 
of  those  who  have  written  under  assumed 
ones.  This  is  the  new  catalogue,  but  there  is 
an  old  one  partly  in  print  and  partly  in  man- 


uscript, and  both  must  be  consulted  if  you 
wish  to  make  your  search  exhaustive.  Period- 
ical publications  make  a  department  in  them- 
selves under  the  letter  P,  filling  some  twenty 
folio  volumes,  to  which  there  is  an  index,  also 
in  many  folio  volumes.  London  has  nearly 
one  folio  to  itself,  Great  Britain  and  France 
each  several.  Every  entry  is  complete,  title 
in  full,  date,  place  of  publication,  and  a  press 

mark,  such  as       &  ^  '  which  is  to  be  copied 

on  a  little  form  containing  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served, with  blanks  for  name  of  book,  date,  &c. 

Having  given  in  the  ticket,  the  reader  may 
return  to  his  place,  certain  of  having  to  wait 
at  least  half  an  hour,  and  he  may  amuse  him- 
self by  watching  the  smooth  running  carts 
laden  with  volumes,  which  arrive  every  mo- 
ment, and  the  attendants  who  are  seen  hurry- 
ing along  through  the  glass  screen,  each  with 
his  pile  of  books,  with  their  labels  fluttering. 
Considering  that  some  of  these  have  to  walk 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  passages  and 
up  steep  stairs  to  fetch  some  remote  book, 
and  that  often  the  forms  are  imperfectly  filled, 
the  delay  is  not  surprising.  A  more  intelli- 
gent, willing  and  obliging  class  of  men  cannot 
be  conceived,  always  ready  to  volunteer  assis- 
tance, even  outside  their  special  duty.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  how  they  exert  themselves  for 
novices,  or  for  certain  old  veterans,  filling  up 
their  forms  for  them. 

The  readers  are  a  very  singular  and  mot- 
ley class.  And  here  it  is  that  some  reform  is 
wanting.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  and  trou- 
ble of  the  staff  is  taken  up  with  supplying  the 
wants  of  young  boys  and  girls,  and  general 
idlers,  who  come  to  read  novels  and  poetry, 
and  take  up  the  places  of  others  who  have 
real  business.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  nation  meant  to  pay  for  books  and  atten- 
dants, merely  to  wait  on  this  useless  class. 
A  reform  in  the  way  of  clasification  would  be 
useful,  the  putting  these  drones  in  a  depart- 
ment of  their  own,  and  with  one  attendant 
only  to  wait  on  them  all.  Every  book  ought 
to  be  procured  within  ten  minutes,  and  by  a 
system  of  speaking  tubes  and  small  lifts,  the 
matter  could  be  much  simplified.  The  Mu- 
seum would  run  fewer  risks  from  the  abstrac- 
tion of  books,  by  limiting  the  number  of  read- 
ers. There  are  many  traditions  in  the  Muse- 
um of  these  robbers,  some  of  whom  were  al- 
ways suspected,  but  to  whom  the  matter  never 
could  be  brought  home:  while  there  was  a 
"gentleman"  who  was  not  suspected,  but  was 
at  last  discovered.  A  Museum  book  is  fortu- 
nately very  unmarketable,  it  is  so  stamped 
all  over;  and  if  a  volume  had  two  hundred 
illustrations,  every  one  would  bear  this  mark. 
To  all  libraries  come  people  with  a  mania 
for  cutting  out  prints,  and  at  this  one,  on  a 
stand  made  purposely,  are  exhibited  two 
maimed  and  defaced  books,  thirty  or  forty 
leaves  torn  out,  with  an  inscription  explaining 
how  they  were  placed  there  as  a  warning,  &c. 
This  exhibition  is  a  little  undignified,  and  it 
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seems  quite  purposeless.  The  evil  doers 
would  only  chuckle  at  it,  while  the  well  con- 
ducted have  no  need  of  such  reminders. — 

Scientific  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 

"  1815,  January. — Business,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  is  useful  and  beneficial,  as  well  as  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  but  the  abuse  of  it,  or  an 
excess  in  it,  is  pernicious  in  many  points  of 
view.  I  cannot  approve,  in  very  many  re- 
spects, of  the  intense  degree  of  application 
and  attention,  which  seems  often  to  be  re- 
quired of  those  that  are  in  business. 

"There  is  one  danger  to  which  the  man 
of  business  is  particularly  exposed,  and  the 
more  alarming,  because  it  is  concealed, — -I 
mean  the  danger  of  gaining  a  worldly  spirit, 
and  of  losing  that  tenderness  of  conscience, 
that  love  of  religion,  which  is  the  ground  of 
all  virtuous  conduct.  The  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  worldly  affairs,  whether  the  sphere 
of  his  engagements  be  large  or  small,  should 
be  most  anxiously  attentive  to  his  eternal 
interests,  that  they  also  may  be  kept  in  a 
flourishing,  profitable  condition  :  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  the  saying  of  W.  Penn  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  such  an  one, 1  He  that  loses  by  getting, 
had  better  lose  than  gain.'  He  should  also 
be  very  jealous  of  his  scanty  leisure,  that  he 
may  not  omit  to  employ  some  of  it  in  his  daily 
duties  to  his  Maker,  and  in  the  constant  cultiva- 
tion of  that  holy  frame  of  mind,  which,  it  is  the 
slow  though  sure  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  silently  to  counteract.  For  I  own  I 
tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  any  man's  mainly 
pursuing  his  perishable  interests,  when  per- 
haps in  one  short  moment  he  is  gone.  How 
inconceivably  terrible  and  exquisite  must  be 
that  man's  anguish,  whilst  on  the  very  brink 
of  going  he  knows  not  whither,  to  think  that 
he  has  given  up  an  eternity  of  bliss,  for  the 
empty  grasp  of  that  which  is  not. 

"1815,  January  15th. — The  following  re- 
flection is  taken  from  a  1  weekly  report,'  and 
was  penned  just  pre^ous  to  my  attendance 
by  way  of  initiation  into  business  at  my 
father's  banking-house : — 

"  What  an  eventful  period  is  Ais,  what  an 
epoch  in  my  life !  When  I  look  back  upon 
the  past,  when  I  review  the  calm  and  seques- 
tered hours  which  have  been  so  graciously 
granted  me,  and  which  I  have  so  happily  en- 
joyed, I  cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  same 
Almighty  hand,  which  has  hitherto  upheld 
me,  will  be  'stretched  out  still.'  And  when 
I  cast  my  eye  forward  to  the  future,  to  that 
dark  and  dreary  scene,  that  chaos  of  troubles 
and  perplexities,  which  human  life  for  the 
most  part  discloses,  I  remember  with  conso- 
lation the  expressions  of  the  apostle,  '  We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.'  The  time  that  has  already 
elapsed,  seems  to  be  a  season  of  preparation 
mercifully  allotted  to  me,  in  order  to  qualify 
me  for  the  part  which  I  am  henceforth  to  act ; 
and  those  principles,  which  I  have  stored, 
must  now  with  assiduity  be  put  in  practice. 
The  greatest  discretion  employed  at  this  first 
setting  out  in  life,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
direct  and  keep  me  in  the  right  path,  unless 
uccompaaied  with  distrust  in  myself,  and  a 
corresponding  confidence  in  Divine  assistance. 

"1815,  January  29th.  — The  very  great 


benefit  which  may  be  (and  which  I  trust  is) 
derived  from  the  system  of  self-examination 
that  I  have  adopted,  is  more  and  more  appa- 
rent to  me  every  week.  Every  week  have  I 
to  reprove,  to  exhort,  to  encourage,  and  to 
recommend ;  as  it  were  to  call  in  my  accounts, 
and  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  my  heart ; 
whilst  every  week — yes,  every  day,  gives  me 
abundant  cause  for  contrition  and  abasement. 
I  am  thus  led  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  my  internal  affairs,  and  of  the 
filth  which  still  lurks  within:  whilst  I  am  ren- 
dered less  confident  in  my  own  unassisted 
efforts,  and  more  desirous  to  be  strengthened 
in  obedience." 

Same  date. — "  Though  I  feel  myself  but  a 
novice  in  serious  subjects,  yet  further  experi- 
ence gives  me  fresh  ardor  and  eagerness  to 
seek  after  and  attain  to  that  knowledge, 
which  alone  '  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.' 
The  more  I  study  religion,  and  the  more  time 
and  attention  I  devote  to  it,  the  more  I  feel 
persuaded  of  its  unspeakable  importance. 
There  is  no  pursuit  in  life,  whether  of  a  philo- 
sophical, literary,  commercial,  or  worldly  na- 
ture, which  can  be  compared  with  the  pursuit 
of  religion,  in  respect  to  the  peace  and  joy, 
the  profit  and  the  pleasure,  which  it  yields  to 
the  willing  student.  The  immediate  good 
effects  of  it,  are  only  exceeded  by  its  ultimate 
consequences.  In  prosperity  the  true  Chris- 
tian is  taught  to  be  watchful  and  humble,  and 
to  consider  that  '  the  Lord  hath  given,  and 
the  Lord'  can  'take  away.'  In  adversity,  how 
happy  he  is,  if  he  do  but  remember,  that  '  this 
also  is  the  Lord's  doing.'  In  all  that  he  does, 
his  design  is  ever  to  do  good, — his  motive  the 
glory  of  his  Maker." 

Same  date. — "  O  !  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  bruise  me  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
iniquity;  thou  hast  in  some  degree  opened  to 
me  my  own  heart :  deliver  me  in  thine  own 
time  and  way,  from  under  the  burden  of  my 
transgressions :  still  continue  to  show  me  thy 
loving  kindness,  and  to  direct  me  onward  in 
the  path  that  leads  to  salvation.  I  know  not, 
and  it  is  better,  O  Lord !  that  I  know  not,  in 
what  condition  or  situation  to-morrow's  light 
may  find  me;  nor  can  I  see  before  me:  yet  I 
pray  thee,  if  I  do  forget  or  forsake  thee,  O  ! 
forsake  me  not  utterly,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

"  1815,  February  5th. — O !  may  I  not  neglect 
or  delay  to  take  such  effectual  measures,  as 
may  certainly  lead  me  to  the  attainment  of  a 
firm  belief  in  the  salvation  brought  about  by 
the  Saviour  of  men.  May  I  not  be  satisfied 
wifh  an  historical  acquaintance  with  these 
things,  nor  be  content  with  what  others  may 
say,  write,  bear  witness  of,  or  believe  in,  re- 
specting a  Eedeemer ;  but  may  I  be  encour- 
aged, like  Thomas  the  Apostle,  to  see  and  feel 
for  myself;  and  may  I  make  an  availing  use 
of  every  opportunity,  every  appointed  means 
to  gain  the  excellency  of  ihe  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified, — that  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  inward  experience,  com- 
pared with  which,  Paul  counted  all  things 
else  but  as  '  loss  and  dross.'  Surely,  such  as 
are  'kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation,'  are  none  but  those,  who  have 
submitted  themselves  to  the  government  and 
dominion  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  in  their 
hearts;  and  these  truly  know  Him  to  be  their 
Eedeemer." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  present  age  becomes 
the  common  sense  of  the  next. — Coleridge. 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

Shipwreck  of  Mary  Prior. 

Having  emigrated  with  my  family  to  th 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1819,  we  tool 
lodgings  during  the  summer  months  at  Villag 
Green,  a  rural  spot  about  twenty  miles  fror 
Philadelphia.    This  place  had  little  to  recom  j[ 
mend  it  but  its  quietude  and  retirement,  anJ 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  me  to  make  excuil 
sions  in  different  directions  with  the  view  oft 
obtaining  a  permanent  settlement.    Our  res 
dence  here  was  rendered  the  more  agreeabl| ; 
by  finding  many  members  of  the  Society  1oce|  ( 
ted  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whose  kindnes  t 
we  were  much  indebted. 

During  our  stay  we  usually  attended  Ch  j 
Chester  Meeting,  some  three  miles  from  ouj  [: 
dwelling;  and  many  a  hot  and  fatiguing  wall  t 
to  it  we  had  in  that  sultry  climate.    But  | 
very  kind  friend  who  lived  near  us  woalJl: 
often  take  up  some  of  the  female  portion  cj[ 
our  family  in  his  homely  carriage,  which  waj 
a  great  relief  to  them. 

One  day  as  we  were  proceeding  on  foot  t 
meeting,  I  was  tempted  to  mount  the  rai 
fence  by  the  road-side  to  gather  some  cherriei 
which  hung  in  great  abundance  within  read 
The  cherry-trees  in  this  vicinity  are  ver 
numerous,  flourishing  wherever  they  bav 
been  accidentally  sown,  and  growing  some  o 
them  as  large  as  our  elm-trees  in  Englan< 
Much  of  the  fruit  is  never  gathered,  but  is  lei 
to  the  birds,  or  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  th 
swine.    We  had  been  given  to  understan 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  travellei 
who  wanted  cherries  to  break  off  as  large 
bough  as  they  were  able,  to  save  time,  an 
eat  them  off  the  bough  as  they  journeyed  oi 
While  thus  mounted  on  the  fence  engaged  i 
securing  some  of  the  tempting  fruit,  I  wi 
startled  at  perceiving  a  middle-aged  ma 
making  towards  me,  whom  I  at  once  took  i 
be  the  owner  of  the  trees.    For  a  moment, 
confess,  I  felt  something  like  compunction  : 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  discovered,  ar.fi 
began  to  make  an  apology,  saying,  I  hoped  j| 
was  not  trespassing  on  his  property.    "  Om 
no,"  said  the  man,  "  you  are  not  trespassinjj 
but  the  fruit  does  not  belong  to  me.  You  all 
welcome  enough,  I  daresay."    And  haviri 
recognized  us  at  once  as  English  people,  ll  I 
added,  "  I  am  from  the  old  country  as  well  |J 
you.    My  wife  and  I  came  over  many  yeafj 
ago."    Perceiving  that  I  was  a  Friend,  lu 
added,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mrs.  Prior  ?"  f  I 
told  him  that  I  had  heard  of  her.  "WellM 
said  he,  "  we  took  our  passage  in  the  sau 
ship  as  Mrs.  Prior.    We  suffered  shipwreel  I 
and  lost  all  our  property.    My  name  is  Pigjl 
I  live  at  that  house  yonder.    If  you  will  ca 
on  us  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  first  suitable  opportunity  we  had,  n] 
wife  and  I  called  at  the  humble  dwellin  i 
The  husband  was  absent,  but  his  wife,  who  i 
doubt  was  expecting  our  visit,  gave  us  a  coB 
dial  welcome.  She  began  almost  immediate*! 
to  give  us  an  account  of  their  disastrous  pt- 
sage  to  America  ;  during  the  recital  of  whk! 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  lapse  of  twenr 
years  had  in  the  least  degree  blunted  tit 
vividness  of  her  recollections  of  the  sufferinJ 
and  perils  which  had  befallen  them  in  croi- 
ing  the  Atlantic. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  il 
gretted  often  that  I  did  not  at  once  put  tl 
poor  woman's  statement  into  writing  as  sol 
as  I  had  heard  it ;  but  at  that  time  I  had  m 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  my  native  countw 
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;ain,  or  of  being  called  upon  to  narrate  the 
cidents  of  Maty  Prior's  shipwreck,  all  of 
hich  I  supposed  her  relations  and  friends 
ould  have  been  made  fully  acquainted  with 
r  herself. 

The  woman  stated  that  when  she  and  her 
lsband  bad  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate, 
ey  were  in  possession  of  property  to  the 
nount  of  £500,  the  whole  of  which  they  laid 
it  in  the  purchase  of  goods  suitable,  as  they 
pposed,  for  the  American  market,  and  which 
ey  expected  to  turn  to  a  profitable  account 
i  their  arrival.  They  accordingly  embarked 
ith  their  property  on  board  a  vessel  with 
any  other  passengers,  among  whom  was 
ary  Prior.    They  had  made  but  little  pro- 
ess  on  their  passage  to  America  when  the 
up  sprang  a  leak,  which  obliged  the  crew 
equently  to  repair  to  the  pumps  to  endeavor 
>  keep  her  clear.    But  notwithstanding  all 
leir  labor  to  effect  this  object,  the  leakage 
radually  increased,  and  soon  became  so  great 
lat  many  on  board  began  to  be  seriously 
armed,  and  entertained  great  apprehensions 
i  to  their  ultimate  safety.    Eelays  of  sailors 
t  length  were  obliged  to  be  constantly  at  the 
umps ;  the  fatigue  of  which  was  so  great, 
Mil  ad  apparently  to  so  little  purpose,  that  they 
scame  exceedingly  discouraged,  and  averse 
labor,  believing  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
ndeavor  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  as  the  leak 
lltill  increased  upon  them. 
I  Under  these  appalling  circumstances  Mary 
ifrior  often  came  on  deck  and  urged  the  men 
ot  to  relax  their  efforts  to  save  their  lives, 
er  earnest  persuasions  were  so  successful 
at  the  crew  did  continue  their  exertions, 
ough  laboring  under  such  great  and  increas- 
g  discouragements.    Our  informant  added, 
iihat  Mary  Prior  was  frequently  engaged  in 
|he  presence  of  the  crew  and  passengers  to 
etition  the  Most  High  that  it  might  please 
||im  to  preserve  their  lives.    "O!"  she  ex- 
pimed,  "  Mrs.  Prior  was  a  wonderful  woman 
lip  prayer !" 

They  continued  thus,  day  after  day,  for  a 
png  while,  without  any  improvement  in  their 
|rospects,  during  which  time  Mary  Prior  per- 
sisted in  urging  and  encouraging  the  sailors 
to  make  renewed  efforts  for  their  common 
safety.  Notwithstanding  all  she  could  do, 
iowever,  their  circumstances  grew  worse  and 
ijvorse,  for  the  water  in  the  hold  still  kept  in- 
creasing, and  even  made  its  way  into  the 
iabin.  The  sailors  were  so  overcome  with 
t'atigue,  in  consequence  of  their  exhausting 
aboi-8  night  and  day  at  the  pumps,  that  it 
ivas  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  per- 
uaded  to  continue  their  exertions,  for  all  ex- 
pectation of  their  rescue  seemed,  with  most 
>n  board,  to  have  died  away. 

Such  was  their  condition,  struggling,  as  it 
vere,  at  once  against  fatigue  and  despair, 
vhen  Mary  Prior,  early  one  morning,  came 
>n  deck,  and,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
l  >roclaimed  that  she  had  good  news  for  the 
i  (.hip's  company,  for  their  deliverance  was  near 
f  it  hand.    She  told  them  that  she  had  been 
y  avored  with  a  dream,  or  vision,  in  which  she 
t:  lad  been  assured  that  a  vessel  that  very  day 
i  tfould  take  them  all  off  in  safety  from  their 
il  ibundering  ship.    Yet  she  told  the  men  they 
c  must  still  use  every  exertion  to  keep  the  ship 
ifloat  till  the  time  of  their  deliverance  should 
irrive. 

[t  I  Mary  Prior  made  this  extraordinary  an- 
i  jQouncement  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
I  without  any  hesitation,  and  apparently  with 


the  full  persuasion  that  the  truth  of  her  mes- 
sage would  soon  be  verified.  She  told  the 
people  also  that  even  the  name  of  the  vessel 
that  would  rescue  them  had  been  made  known 
to  her,  but  that  she  had  forgotten  it.  It  was, 
however,  she  said,  the  same  as  the  maiden 
name  of  one  of  the  married  women  on  board. 
There  wero  several  married  women  among 
the  passengers,  who  were  all  summoned  to 
tell  their  maiden  names.  "  After  many  had 
spoken,"  said  our  informant,  "I  told  them 
mine  was  Archibald,  on  which  Mary  Prior 
immediately  said,  '  That  is  the  name  of  the 
ship  which  will  save  us.'  " 

Many  an  anxious  look  was  now  cast  around 
for  the  friendly  vessel,  but  for  many  hours 
none  could  be  seen.  At  length,  however,  a 
ship  was  descried  in  the  distant  horizon. 
They  eagerly  watched  her  movements.  She 
was  steering  their  own  course,  and  soon  made 
towards  them  on  perceiving  their  signals  of 
distress. 

When  the  ship  came  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, and  her  captain  found  that  they  were  in 
a  sinking  condition,  he  ordered  out  his  boats, 
and  with  great  promptitude  proceeded  to  con- 
vey the  passengers  on  board  his  own  vessel, 
and  happily  succeeded  in  rescuing  them  all ; 
but  such  was  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and 
so  imminent  their  danger,  that  no  attempt 
could  be  made  to  save  any  part  of  the  cargo. 

While  they  were  being  transhipped  with 
all  haste,  and  Mary  Prior  was  about  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  other  vessel,  she  suddenly 
said  she  must  go  back  to  her  berth  for  some- 
thing she  had  left  there,  and  which  she  must 
have.  She  was  urged  not  to  go  down  after 
it,  as  the  water  was  then  knee-deep  in  the 
cabin,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  She, 
however,  persisted,  and,  actually  wading 
through  the  water,  obtained  the  object  of  her 
search.  This,  we  supposed,  might  probably 
be  her  certificates. 

On  their  inquiring  the  name  of  the  vessel 
which  had  thus  providentially  been  sent  to 
their  rescue,  they  were  told  she  was  "  the 
Archibald  /" 

In  detailing  to  us  this  remarkable  account 
of  their  shipwreck  and  deliverance,  the  woman 
did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  any  desire 
to  exaggerate,  or  in  any  way  to  misrepresent 
the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  an  appearance  of  truthfulness  and 
sincerity,  and  an  earnestness  of  manner,  that 
left  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  we  ought  to 
give  entire  credit  to  her  narrative.  And, 
moreover,  her  mind  seemed  to  be  so  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  Mary  Prior's  extraordinary 
religious  endowments,  that  I  think  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  of  her  in  any  other 
character  than  she  did.  Having  listened  with 
no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  poor  wo- 
man's recital  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  her  emigration,  we  were  about  to  leave, 
when  she  produced  a  few  trinkets  and  a  silver 
teaspoon — precious  relics  to  her,  as  they  were 
all  that  they  were  able  to  save  from  the  wreck. 

We  soon  after  left  Village  Green,  and  re- 
moved to  Wilmington,  State  of  Delaware. 
Here,  among  many  other  valuable  and  kind 
Friends,  we  became  acquainted  with  Deborah 
Bringhui-st.  One  day  reference  was  made  to 
Mary  Prior  and  to  the  circumstances  above 
related,  when  she  told  us  that  she,  with  a 
number  of  other  persons,  was  on  the  quay  at 
Philadelphia  when  the  vessel  ai'rived  which 
brought  Mary  Prior  and  her  fellow-passen- 
gers j  and  that  as  soon  as  Mary  Prior  landed 


she  kneltdown  on  the  ground  and  gave  thanks 
to  their  Almighty  Preserver  who  had  so  sig- 
nally delivered  them,  and  brought  them  in 
safety  to  ther  intended  port. 

Since  the  foregoing  narrative  was  written, 
the  memoir  of  Bebecca  Jones  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  contains  an  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  Mary  Prior,  with  several  particulars 
not  contained  in  this  relation,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  some  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances which  I  have  recorded.  There  is 
nothing  contradictory  in  the  two  accounts, 
except  in  one  particular,  which  induces  me  to 
refer  to  the  memoir.  It  there  states  that 
Mary  Prior  was  "the  only  female  passenger 
on  board."  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  scarcely 
credible,  as  her  friends  in  England  would 
hardly  have  allowed  her  to  embark  on  board 
the  vessel  under  such  circumstances.  Mary 
Prior  was  possibly  the  only  female  passenger 
in  the  cabin,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
there  were  several  in  the  steerage,  of  whom 
the  poor  woman  who  related  the  foregoing 
narrative  was  one. 

The  statement  in  the  memoir  omits  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  vessel  that  received  the 
sinking  crew.  However,  having  recently  lent 
my  narrative  to  Ann  Alexander  of  Ipswich, 
she  has  returned  it  to  me,  with  a  copy  of  a 
contemporary  paragraph  in  an  American 
newspaper  which  has  afforded  me  much  satis- 
faction, as  it  confirms  the  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  the  vessel  that  brought  the  ship- 
wrecked sufferers  to  land.  "  On  Wednesday 
evening  arrived  at  this  port  the  schooner 
Archibald — Macey — twenty  days  from  Hali- 
fax. On  the  3d  instant,  lat.  37°,  long.  69°,  fell 
in  with  the  ship  Fame — Captain  Perry — from 
London  to  New  York,  then  in  a  sinking  state, 
with  five  feet  water  in  the  hold.  Captain 
Macey  took  from  the  wreck  Captain  P.,  his 
crew  and  passengers.  Shortly  after  she  fell 
in  with  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  on  board 
of  which  he  sent  Captain  Perry  and  his  crew, 
and  brought  here  twenty  passengers,  chiefly 
mechanics,  artists,  and  their  families,  who,  by 
this  unfortunate  event,  have  lost  all  with 
which  they  could  have  supported  themselves, 
in  a  strange  country,  until  they  could  get  em- 
ployment." 

The  paragraph  goes  on  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  disastrous  passage,  in  full  cor- 
roboration of  the  foregoing  narrative. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Mary 
Prior's  shipwreck,  I  may  add  that  I  have  been 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  some  time 
after  she  embarked  for  America,  great  uneasi- 
ness prevailed  among  her  friends  at  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  expected  intelligence  of  her 
having  reached  her  destination  ;  but  that,  in  a 
private  religious  meeting  which  a  few  Friends 
had  together,  our  late  valued  friend  Samuel 
Alexander,  of  Needham,  expressed  in  testi- 
mony his  belief  that  Mary  Prior  was  then 
safely  landed  in  America.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  an  apparently  well-founded  report 
was  circulated  that  the  ship  in  which  she  had 
taken  her  passage  had  foundered  at  sea,  and 
it  was  supposed  all  on  board  had  been  lost. 
This,  though  but  a  vague  rumor,  gave  Samuel 
Alexander  much  distress,  from  a  fear  that  he 
had  been  under  a  delusion  when  he  had  so  re- 
cently expressed  his  full  belief  to  the  contrary. 
He  was,  however,  the  very  next  day  relieved 
by  an  authentic  account  having  arrived,  fully 
confirming  the  statement  he  believed  himself 
warranted  in  making  so  shortly  before. 
Colchester,  5th  month,  1851. 
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Selected. 

Practical  Experimental  Religion. 

In  judging  of  piety,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  holy  life.  We  are  Christ's  disciples  if  we  do 
whatsoever  he  commands.  We  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  wicked  one  if  we  do  the  works 
of  the  flesh.  We  may  boast  of  discoveries,  of 
raptures,  and  ecstacies,  but  all  in  vain  if  a 
consistent  life  be  not  the  result.  So  that 
many  who  say  they  know  the  time  and  place 
of  their  conversion  are  unquestionably  de- 
ceived. 

All  religious  knowledge  which  is  unfelt  and 
inoperative  puffs  up  the  mind,  and  hardens 
the  heart.  It  is  better  to  have  the  workings 
of  gracious  affections  than  to  be  able  to  define 
them,  or  to  speak  ever  so  learnedly  respecting 
them. 

It  is  often  doubted  whether  the  present 
age  is  remarkable  for  depth  of  religious  feel- 
ing. In  many  cases  ministers  preach  a  low 
experience.  The  consequence  is  a  painful 
laxity  in  religious  practice.  Among  many 
professors  there  is  a  manifest  disinclination 
to  (speak)  on  vital  subjects  in  religion.  This 
is  a  great  evil.  Although  hypocrites  may 
babble  on  such  topics,  yet  Christians  should 
not  thereby  be  deterred  from  diligently  seek- 
ing to  discover  and  command  the  highest 
manner  of  holy  living.  A  minister  of  this 
generation  said  that  he  had  received  many 
hundreds  of  printed  sermons,  sent  by  his 
brethren,  and  that  among  them  all  he  remem- 
bered but  one  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion — but  one  practical  religious  commu- 
nication. 

True  religion  must  either  be  very  low,  or 
entirely  wanting,  in  that  heart  who  extends 
not  his  idea  and  treating  of  it  beyond  the  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  religion.  Doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, treatises  onthe  history  of  the  Bible, 
on  branches  of  scripture  morals,  and  on  church 
government,  are  numerous.  But  rarely  do 
we  find  able  men  turning  their  attention  to 
the  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  The  tendency 
of  this  age  is  to  become  vague  and  superficial. 
Many  real  Christians  have  made  but  low  at- 
tainments, and  are  too  little  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  state.  There  is  no  way  of  pre- 
serving men  from  falling  into  error  respecting 
the  nature  of  true  religion,  but  by  bringing 
them  to  feel  its  power.  The  head  may  be 
strengthened  till  the  heart  is  starved.  Indeed, 
infidelity  itself  will  be  sure  to  gain  a  footing 
in  a  community  where  vital  godliness  is  not 
experienced. 

The  friends  of  true  religion  ought  carefully 
to  guard  against  the  abuses  of  religious  ex- 
perience, avoiding  all  boasting,  learning  wise- 
ly to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious,  between  effects  produced  by  di- 
vine truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
nervous  temperament  on  the  other,  and  being 
especially  careful  not  to  rely  on  past  attain- 
ments, which  do  not  produce  present  good 
fruit. 

Such  are  the  views  of  one  of  our  own  time, 
though  not  of  our  Society,  some  of  which  it 
may  be  profitable  for  us  to  consider,  as  pre- 
senting a  mirror  to  many  in  high  profession 
and  stations  amongst  us,  who  seem  disposed 
to  substitute  for  the  cross  of  quiet,  humble, 
reverential  waiting,  in  fleshly  silence  before 
the  Lord  (moving  only  at  his  command,  and 
in  his  fear,)  the  activity  of  the  creature,  in 
sensational,  doctrinal,  man-pleasing  ministry, 
without  the  heavenly  savor. 


Selected. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 
Yet  liasteth  on  toward  thee  our  life, 
E'en  as  the  war-steed  to  the  strife, 
The  messenger  toward  home  doth  go, 
Or  ship  to  shore,  or  bolt  from  bow. 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity ! 
As  in  a  globe,  so  smooth  and  round, 
Beginning  ne'er  nor  end  are  found, 
Eternity,  nor  more  can  we 
Beginning  find,  or  end,  in  thee. 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity ! 
Thou  art  a  ring  of  awful  mould  ; 
"  Forever"  is  thy  centre  called, 
And  "  Never"  thy  circumference  wide ; 
For  unto  thee  no  end  can  tide. 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ! 
And  if  a  little  bird  bore  forth 
One  single  sand-corn  from  the  earth, 
And  took  in  thousand  years  but  one, 
Ere  thou  wert  past,  the  world  were  gone  ! 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity ! 
In  thee,  if  every  thousandth  year, 
An  eye  should  drop  one  little  tear, 
To  hold  the  water  thence  would  grow, 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  were  wide  enow. 

Eternity,  eternity, 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ? 
Hear,  man !  So  long  as  God  shall  reign, 
So  long  continue  hell  and  pain  ; 
So  long  last  heaven  and  joy  also. 
Oh,  lengthened  joy  !  oh,  lengthened  woe  ! 

German. 
Selected. 

SEA-WEED. 
Not  always  unimpeded  can  I  pray, 

Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession  claim  ; 
Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day, 
And  all  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  pay 

But  swells  my  debt  and  deepens  my  self-blame. 

Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thou,  who  know 

That  Thou  revisitest  all  who  wait  for  thee, 
Nor  only  fill'st  the  unsounded  deeps  below, 
But  dost  refresh  with  punctual  overflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be  ? 

The  drooping  sea-weed  hears,  in  night  abyssed, 
Far  and  more  far  the  wave's  receding  shocks, 
Nor  doubts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the  mist, 
That  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her  tryst, 

And  shoreward  lead  again  her  foam-fleeced  flocks. 

For  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Carib  shore 

With  momentary  braid  of  pearl  and  gold, 
Goes  hurrying  thence  to  gladden  with  its  roar 
Lorn  weeds  bound  fast  on  rocks  of  Labrador, 
By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  errand  rolled. 

And,  though  Thy  healing  waters  far  withdraw, 

I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of  Thee 
And  of  the  dear  recurrence  of  Thy  law, 
Sure  that  the  parting  grace  that  morning  saw 
Abides  its  time  to  come  in  search  of  me. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

 ♦  ♦  

Soap  Plants.  —  Many  plants  in  different 
countries  furnish  useful  substitutes  for  soap 
to  the  natives,  when  there  are  no  conveniences 
or  materials  for  manufacturing  ordinary  soap. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  Soapworts  (Sapin- 
dus),  so  called  from  furnishing,  either  in  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit  or  in  the  root  or  bark,  a  vege- 
table principle  called  saponine.  Thus  the 
Hindus  use  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Sapindus 
deter  gens  for  washing  linen.  The  capsula  of 
another  species,  when  bruised,  forms  suds  if 
agitated  in  hot  water;  and  the  natives  of 
India  use  this  as  a  soap  for  washing  the  hair, 
silk,  &o.  The  aril  which  surrounds  the  seed 
of  a  South  American  species  is  used  as  a  soap. 


The  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  Mounina  poh 
stachia,  called  "  yalhoi,"  pounded  and  moulde 
into  balls,  is  used  by  the  Peruvians  in  plac 
of  soap.   The  Canadian  Naturalist,  states  tha  I 
the  bruised  leaves  of  the  European  Saponari\ 
officinalis  forms  a  lather  which  much  resen: 
bles  that  of  soap,  and  is  similarly  useful  in  r< 
moving  grease  spots.    The  bark  of  Quillai\ 
saponaria  of  Central  America,  answers  th 
same  purpose,  and  is  used  as  a  detergent  b 
wool-dyers.  It  has  been  even  imported  large) 
ly  into  France,  Belgium,  &c,  and  sold  in  th| 
shops  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  soap.  A  vegei 
table  soap  was  prepared  some  years  ago  ij 
Jamaica  from  the  leaves  of  the  Americai 
Aloe,  which  was  found  as  detergent  as  Castili 
soap  for  washing  linen,  and  had  the  superio! 
quality  of  mixing  and  forming  a  lather  wit) 
salt  water  as  well  as  fresh.  In  Peru  the  leave! 
of  the  Maguey  agave  are  used  instead  of  soajl 
The  clothes  are  wetted,  and  then  beaten  witj 
a  leaf  which  has  been  crushed  ;  a  thick  whitj 
froth  is  produced,  and  after  rinsing  the  clothe) 
are  quite  clean.   The  pulpy  matter  containej 
in  the  hard  kernel  of  a  tree  called  locally  " d\ 
Joboncillo"  is  also  used  there  for  the  same  puj 
pose.  On  being  mixed  with  water  it  producJ 
a  white  froth.    In  Brazil  soap  is  made  frov 
the  ashes  of  the  bassena  or  broom  plant  (Sid 
lanceolata),  which  abounds  with  alkali.  Thea 
are  also  some  barks  and  pods  of  native  plani  i 
used  for  soaps  in  China.    The  soap  plant  i\ 
Ca,\iforma(Phalangiumpomeridianum) is  state) 
by  Edwin  Bryant  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
The  bulbous  root,  which  is  the  saponaceoi  j 
portion,  resembles  the  onion,  but  possesses  tl  . 
quality  of  cleansing  linen,  equal  to  any  oli4 
soap  manufactured.    From  a  paper  read  bli 
fore  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
appears  that  this  soap  plant  grows  all  ovi 
California.    It  is  used  to  wash  with  in  si 
parts  of  the  country,  and  by  those  who  kno 
its  virtues  it  is  preferred  to  the  best  of  soa 
The  method  of  using  it  is  merely  to  strip  c 
the  husk,  dip  the  clothes  into  the  water,  ai 
rub  the  bulb  on  them.  It  makes  a  thick  lathe 
and  smells  not  unlike  brown  soap.    At  i 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  th 
make  a  soap  from  the  oil  of  the  Jatropha  c% 
cas  seeds  and  the  ashes  of  the  papaw  tree  le; 
The  oil  and  ashes  are  mixed  in  an  iron  pc 
heated  over  a  fire,  and  stirred  until  proper 
blended.    When  cool,  it  is  rolled  up  into  ball 
about  the  size  of  a  six-pound  shot,  lookiij 
much  like  our  mottled  soap,  and  producing!, 
very  good  lather. 

For  "  The  Friend.j 

The  Ways  of  Zion  Mourn. 
While  not  doubting  that  there  are  not  a  fafi 
left  in  our  Society  who  mourn  over  the  def- 
lations that  abound,  and  whose  earnest  pra- 
ers  at  times  are  that  the  Lord  will  again  bles 
Zion,  again  build  up  her  waste  places,  and  il 
store  what  has  been  carried  captive,  there  , 
at  the  same  time,  great  need  that  all  the  lul- 
warm  and  negligent  most  especially,  shor.1 
duly  feel  the  responsibilities  of  a  life  grant  I 
for  serving  our  Creator  according  to  His  w  I 
for  filling  up  our  respective  stewardships,  a  I 
serving  Him  in  newness  of  life,  for  whii 
great  end  the  Saviour  also  died.  That  th8 
as  in  the  camp  of  Dan  formerly,  there  shoul 
be  a  stir  of  spiritual  life  felt  and  manifest*! 
unto  that  individual  growth  and  redemptil 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  gre 
danger  in  these  easy-going  times,  when  weal 
and  fulness,  and  the  temptations  to  self- 
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lgence  much  abound,  of  not  keeping  suffi- 
jntly  alive  to  the  great  duty  of  the  day, 
en  working  out  the  soul's  salvation  with 
ar  and  trembling  before  the  Lord.  Great 
,nger  of  forgetting  that  which  is  written  for 
r  learning:  "As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
lee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall 
nfess  to  God."    And  that  "  every  one  of  us 
all  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Great 
mger  of  taking  up  with  a  rest  short  of  that 
hich  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  prepared 
r  his  people,  and  craving  ease  and  smooth- 
es for  our  pathway  here,  cause  ourselves 
be  forever  separated  in  the  great  end,  from 
e  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
i  Would  that  the  too  indifferent  and  luke- 
I  arm  amongst  us,  might  be  aroused  to  the 
|  Jimbling  realities  of  our  evidently  lapsed  con- 
I  jtion  ;  to  the  sorrow-stirring  truth  that  the 
I  aste  places  greatly  mourn  because  so  few 
lime  to  the  solemn  feasts;  to  the  fact  that 
lie  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity, 
■  was  aforetime,  are  in  great  affliction  and 
Jlproach;  and  that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  also 
i  j  much  broken  down,  and.  the  gates  thereof 
I  •  a  lamentable  extent  burned  with  fire.  That 
liius  with  the  zeal  of  a  Nehemiah,  circum- 
I  Iribed  only  by  the  restraining  power  and 
Ire  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  such  may  see 
i  jid  feel  the  need  of  weeping,  and  mourning, 
I  id  fasting,  and  praying  before  the  God  of 
!  haven,  as  he  did,  or  like  the  watchmen  set 
pon  the  walls  formerly,  which,  as  is  written, 
|  Shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night:" 
I  it,  making  mention  of  the  Lord,  shall  give 
I  aim  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
;  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.   Thus  would 
j  he  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  "  A  great  company 
pall  return  :"  "They  shall  come  with  weep- 
f  ig,  and  with  supplications  will  I  lead  them." 
:  pus  would  we  become  more  and  more  living 
jitnesses  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  its  great 
uithor!    Thus  also  become  epistles  known 
jnd  read  of  all  men  !  Thus  be  enabled  to  pre- 
ent  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept- 
ble  unto  God  as  our  reasonable  service  I  And 
hus,  as  is  recorded  of  the  early  disciples, 
irould,  not  only  our  speech  but  our  counten- 
nces  manifest  and  bewray  us  that  we  had 
een  with  Jesus. 

It  is  further  represented  in  the  book  of 
^ehemiah  as  a  command  from  the  Most  High 
o  Moses,  "  If  ye  transgress,  I  will  scatter  you 
,broad  among  the  nations:  but  if  ye  turn  unto 
tie, and  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them, 
hough  there  were  of  you  cast  out  unto  the 
ittermost  part  of  the  heavens,  yet  will  I 
:  ;ather  them  from  thence,  and  will  bring  them 
nto  the  place  that  I  have  chosen  to  set  my 
tame  there."    If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
ire  made  to  feel  at  times  that  they  have  trans- 
it! pressed  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  turned 
into  Him;  that  they  are  too  much  settled  on 
|i  iheir  lees  in  a  religious  sense ;  that  they  do 
i   lot  enough  drink  of  the  Saviour's  bitter  cup 
)f  suffering ;  nor  are  truly  grieved  for  the 
ifflictions  of  Joseph ;  that  they  have  grown 
ukewarm  like  the  church  of  Laodicea  which 
was  neither  cold  nor  hot;  may  the  query  of 
;he  Prophet  have  place  :  "  Is  it  time  for  you, 
3  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  this 
:  /the  Lord's  house)  lie  waste?    Now,  there- 
;» itbre,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  consider  (set 
your  heart  on)  your  ways."    "  Go  up  to  the 
mountain,  (turn  inward  to  the  omnipresent 
God  of  Israel,)  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the 
house;  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I 
Will  be  glorified  saith  the  Lord." 


Our  all-wise  Lawgiver  has  declared,  "  If  ye 
abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you.  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
disciples."  A  preceptof  extensive  application, 
to  which  especial  heed  should  be  given  in  the 
present  day  !  For  if  any  will  choose  their  own 
ways,  even  of  doing  good,  and  abide  not  in 
the  Vine  of  life,  without  whom  we  can  do 
nothing,  the  judgment  of  the  Eternal  may  be 
meted,  "They  (thy  enemies)  shall  make  a 
spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy 
merchandise;  and  they  shall  break  down  thy 
walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant  houses;  so 
that  that  which  we  have  shall  be  blasted." 
But  as  diligence  with  faithfulness  becomes  the 
watchword;  as  we  are  not  jostled  or  turned 
aside  by  the  wind,  the  earthquake  or  the  fire, 
however  arresting  and  imposing  to  the  out- 
ward senses,  but  engaged  to  let  obedience 
keep  pace  with  knowledge  to  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  Lord  inwardly  revealed  ;  if  we 
turn  unto  Him  as  manifested  in  His  inward 
and  spiritual  appearance  in  the  soul,  and  keep 
His  commandments  and  do  them;  if,  in  a 
word,  we  keep  true  to  our  principles  as  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  forefathers  in  precept, 
and  maintain  them  in  practice,  then  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  our  Society 
will  again  be  gathered  to  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  name;  again  take  root  downward  and 
bear  fruit  upward  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
the  Kedeemer's  grace:  and  the  language  may 
become  applicable,  "  Whereas  thou  hast  been 
forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went 
through  thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  ex- 
cellency, a  joy  of  many  generations." 

Our  grand  enemy,  ever  wary  and  artful, 
pertinaciously  plies  us  on  our  weakest  side. 
It  is  alike  indifferent  to  him  whether  we  be 
hurried  on  beyond  the  passive  submission  and 
obedience  becoming  the  blood-bought  follow- 
ers of  a  meek,  and  lowly,  and  crucified  Saviour, 
or  whether  we  be  negligent  and  slothful  in 
the  application  of  the  talents  committed,  so 
as  to  bring  no  increase  to  the  honor  of  the 
great  Giver.  We  may  be  as  unmindful  of  our 
"  high  calling" — that  of  following  Christ  Jesus 
in  the  watchful,  fear  and  trembling  way  He 
would  have  us  to  go — by  insensibly  sliding 
into  a  state  of  apathy  or  lifeless  indifference 
to  religion,  and  into  a  relaxation  of  its  re- 
straints and  self-denial,  and  thus  becoming 
mere  formal  professors,  as  in  having  a  zeal 
for  God  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge ; 
or  that  like  Jehu  of  old,  who,  though  he  took 
no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
with  all  his  heart,  could  nevertheless  say, 
"  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the 
Lord."  So  true  it  is  that  a  zeal  which  has 
not  its  foundation  and  abiding  in  the  humility 
and  contrition  of  soul  our  sovereign  Lord  calls 
for,  is  of  but  little  worth.  If  we  lose  spiritu- 
ality of  mind  and  heart  from  any  cause,  and 
are  thus  brought  into  bondage  to  the  god  of 
this  world,  it  will  matter  but  little  of  what 
our  fetters  are  constituted,  whether  of  this  or 
that.  O!  how  important  to  us  is  the  fact, 
that  if  we  lack  the  vitality  of  union  and  com- 
munion with  Christ,  nothing  can  make  up  for 
the  grand  deficiency.  How  necessary  too  to 
remember  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
called  to;  as  well  as  most  especially  to  keep 
in  mind,  "  Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who 
has  ransomed  man,"  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  We  have  been  bought 
with  a  price ;  and  hence  are  loudly  called  to 


glorify  God  "  in  our  bodies  and  in  our  spirits" 
which  are  God's.  While  for  every  degree  of 
knowledge  and  strength  communicated  by  the 
Great  Husbandman  in  the  day  of  His  grace 
and  mercy,  corresponding  increase  will  have 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fast  approaching 
period  of  final  retribution. 

Then,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "Let 
us  not  sleep  as  do  others;  but  let  us  watch 
and  be  sober."  It  is  this  continued  "  watch" 
(Mark  xiii.  37)  that  constitutes  the  substance 
of  the  religion  we  profess.  To  watch  against 
the  presentations  of  the  enemy,  who  on  either 
hand  waits  to  beguile  and  to  destroy,  is  the 
only  safe  vantage  ground  of  the  Christian  : 
and  hence  the  injunction  to  Timothy,  appli- 
cable to  all  time,  "  Watch  thou  in  all  things, 
endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list," &c.  May  this  watch  "in  all  things,"  be 
duly  kept  up!  As  much  against  slothfulness 
and  lukewarmness,  which  lead  to  the  decay 
of  a  vigorous  spiritual  life,  as  on  the  other 
hand  against  any  will  service,  or  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord  of  that  which  He  does  not  call  for. 
While  this  may  lead  into  a  straight  and  nar- 
row path  wherein  the  heaven-bound  pilgrim 
will  have  much  need  to  draw  about  him  "  for 
an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation,"  and  to 
"  watch  unto  prayer  with  all  perseverance," 
yet  the  promise  of  the  Ever-present,  "J/y 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  will  make  up  for 
all;  and  an  humble  dependence  upon  this, 
with  the  strength  that  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, will  be  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacri- 
fice acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God:  who  then 
will  supply  all  the  need  of  these,  "according 
to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

May  then  the  self-denying,  cross-bearing 
religion  of  the  Redeemer,  which  makes  con- 
trite, humbles  as  in  the  dust,  and  which  draws 
forth  the  submissive  appeal,  "  Now,  O  Lord, 
thou  art  our  Father :  we  are  the  clay,  and 
thou  our  Potter:  and  we  are  all  the  work  of 
thy  hand,"  be  more  and  more  the  daily  prac- 
tical religion  of  our  heart  and  lives.  A  re- 
ligion of  which  we  enjoy  the  foretaste  here, 
but  whose  fulness  will  be  through  all  eternity. 
A  religion  which  can  make  happy,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lazarus,  though  in  the  depths  of 
poverty,  and  destitute  of  worldly  good.  A 
religion  not  it  is  true,  to  be  obtained  without 
trial,  and  cost,  and  contest,  but  without  which 
we  can  have  no  happiness  hereafter,  nor  be 
truly  happy  here.  "  What  things  were  gain 
to  me,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do 
count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ." 
A  religion  that  leads  into,  and  yet  brings 
through  "  great  tribulations,"  but  whose  eter- 
nally glorious  end  will  make  up  for,  and  in- 
conceivably compensate  for  all.  A  religion 
which  while  it  demands  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions a  whole  burnt-offering  and  willing  sacri- 
fice to  Him  who  gave  his  precious  life  for  us, 
will  as  we  are  watchful,  faithful,  and  true, 
and  engaged  above  all  things  to  have  the 
wedding  garment  of  righteousness  wrought 
out,  finally  lead,  through  matchless  love  and 
mercy,  unto  living  fountains  of  waters  ;  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes. 

I  know  no  religion  which  destroys  courtesy, 
civility  and  kindness,  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, are  great  indications  of  true  men,  if  not 
of  good  Christians. —  Wm.  Penn. 
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Temperature  in  Mines. — There  is  some  in- 
teresting information  on  the  maximum  tem- 
perature of  air  which  is  compatible  with  the 
healthful  exercise  of  human  labor,  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  several  matters  relating  to  coal  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  just  issued.  The  committee 
who  undertook  to  determine  the  maximum 
depth  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
coal  found  this  question  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide. Evidence  was  given  of  extraordinary 
temperatures  endured  in  the  stoke  holes  of 
steamers  and  in  the  places  where  glass  blowers 
work.  In  some  of  these  cases  labor  has  been 
carried  on  without  serious  detriment  to  health 
where  the  thermometer  has  indicated  180  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  these  instances,  how- 
ever, the  thermometer  was  chiefly  acted  on 
by  radiant  heat,  and,  therefore,  did  not  truly 
indicate  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air. 
In  an  experiment  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  it  was  found  that  a  ther- 
mometer suspended  in  a  stoke  hole,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  radiation  from  the  boilers,  indi- 
cated a  temperature  of  105  degrees  ;  while 
another  thermometer  in  the  same  position, 
but  carefully  screened  from  the  radiant  heat, 
stood  at  only  78  degrees.  It  is  important 
also  to  observe  that  the  men  who  work  in 
stoke  holes  and  glass  houses  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  external  air,  and  avail  themselves 
of  numerous  intervals  in  their  labor  to  cool 
themselves.  One  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  states  that  he  had  experienced  a 
temperature  of  125  degrees  Fathrenheit  in 
the  shade,  and  that  this  great  heat  was  ren- 
dered endurable  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  felt  a  damp 
atmosphere  almost  intolerable  at  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  of  86  degrees. 
The  committee  had  information  of  mining 
work  being  executed  in  a  Cornish  mine  where 
the  air  was  heated  by  a  hot  spring  to  a  tem- 
perature alleged  to  amount  to  117  degrees, 
and  was  also  by  the  same  cause  saturated 
with  moisture.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  deputed 
to  visit  this  mine  and  make  an  investigation. 
He  found  the  highest  temperature  to  exist  at 
the  extremity  of  an  excavation  forming  a 
short  cul  de  sac,  where  a  stream  of  water 
entered  at  a  temperature  of  114£  degrees. 
At  a  distance  of  a  yard  from  the  end  of  this 
eul  de  sac  the  thermometer  indicated  a  tem- 
perature of  103  degrees ;  but  at  a  distance  of 
only  ten  feet  there  was  access  to  air,  where 
the  thermometer  stood  at  81  degrees.  Ac- 
cording to  other  evidence  the  temperature  of 
the  air  occasionally  reached  123  degrees.  The 
miners  remained  in  their  workings  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Four  men  were  em- 
ployed at  a  time,  of  whom  two  were  always 
at  rest  in  the  cool  air  and  the  other  two  were 
not  always  at  work.  The  total  duration  of 
each  man's  work  was  less  than  three  hours 
in  the  twenty-four.  No  miner  remained  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  the  heat  at  one  time. 
The  condition  of  each  miner  on  retreating  into 
cool  air  is  described  as  one  of  complete  ex- 
haustion ;  but  by  allowing  cool  water  to 
pour  over  his  body  the  distress  and  exhaustion 
quickly  passed  off.  Dr.  Sanderson  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  occupation  in  question 
was  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  en- 
joyment of  vigorous  health;  but  he  found 
there  were  many  men  who  after  trying  the 
work  were  compelled  to  desist  on  account  of 
the  distress  and  exhaustion  which  was  pro- 


duced. It  is  Dr.  Sanderson's  opinion  that 
labor  is  not  practicable  in  moist  air  of  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  that  of  the  blood,  namely, 
ninety-eight  degrees,  excepting  for  very  short 
intervals  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  in  harmony 
with  the  other  medical  evidence.  The  ques- 
tion of  maximum  temperature  under  which 
work  could  be  carried  on  in  a  coal  mine 
hinges  in  a  great  measure  on  the  hygrometic 
condition  of  the  air.  The  depth  at  which' the 
temperature  of  the  air  would,  under  present 
conditions,  become  equal  to  the  heat  of  the 
blood  would  be  about  3,420  feet.  Beyond  this 
point  the  considerations  affecting  increase  of 
depth  and  temperature  become  so  speculative 
that  the  committee  felt  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  question  in  uncertainty  ;  but,  looking  to 
possible  expedients  which  the  future  may 
elicit  for  reducing  the  temperature,  they  con- 
sidered it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  a  depth 
of  at  least  4,000  feet  might  be  reached. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Lord  can  raise  up  his  servants,  and 
give  them  power  to  preach  his  word,  over  all 
the  opposing  powers  of  darkness,  and  the 
secret  resistance  that  others  may  cherish,  who 
feel  coldness  and  indiffepence  towards  them. 
True  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  nothing  in 
view,  but  to  comply  with  the  Lord's  will,  that 
they  may  be  found  clear  in  the  day  of  account. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  to  such  is  felt  at  times 
in  meetings,  and  may  be  permitted  to  close 
up  the  way  for  gospel  service  ;  but  they  who 
indulge  in  it  will  bring  flatness  over  them- 
selves, and  have  to  suffer  for  their  wrong 
opposition  to  the  Lord's  children  and  servants. 
How  different  is  the  state  of  meetings,  where 
brethren  and  sisters  draw  near  to  one  another 
in  heart  and  spirit,  like  holding  up  each 
other's  hands,  travailing  together  for  the 
arising  of  Divine  life,  and  rejoicing  when  the 
Lord  opens  the  way  for  the  current  of  true 
baptizing  ministry  to  flow  freely.  Elders  are 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  ministiy,  to 
guard  and  counsel  ministers,  when  needed ; 
if  they  have  left  the  gift,  or  said  anything  not 
according  to  sound  doctrine;  but  this  is  not 
all  their  duty.  They  have  as  much  need  as 
any  others,  to  watch  over  themselves,  that 
they  may  know  what  spirit  rules  and  actuates 
them;  and  they  are  to  give  themselves  up  to 
sympathize  with  the  ministers,  and  to  share 
in  bearing  the  burdens  which  they  are  brought 
under;  by  which  they  may  be  preserved  from 
judging  in  their  own  will  and  temper,  and 
may  be  made  instrumental  to  help  them,  and 
by  a  harmonious  labor  and  travail  of  soul, 
assist  in  bringing  to  the  birth  the  concerns 
which  ministers  are  brought  under.  Hereby 
they  are  fellow  helpers  in  the  Lord ;  -and  when 
ministers  are  raised  up  by  their  Divine 
Master  in  his  authority,  then  a  harmonious 
exercise  is  again  known  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  great  Name  is  exalted,  and  the 
baptizing  power  goes  over  the  meeting. 

Ministers  and  elders  thus  fulfil  their  respec- 
tive services,  and  contribute  to  each  other's 
growth  and  establishmentin  the  blessed  truth. 
The  one  preaching  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
opens  to  them,  and  the  other  keeping  close 
to  them  in  spirit,  to  aid  and  steady  them  in 
their  work,  that  they  may  not  give  out,  nor 
deviate  from  the  line  of  service  appointed 
them  by  the  Great  Minister  of  the  Sanctuary. 
—  Wm.  Evans'  Journal. 
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The  Blood  of  Christ. 

"  Not  long  after  this  there  was  another  gr< 
meeting  of  professors,  where  George  Fox  a 
came,  who  hearing  them  discourse  about  t| 
blood  of  Christ,  he  cried  out  among  thei  s 
'  Do  ye  not  see  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Ye  mm 
see  it  in  your  hearts;  to  sprinkle  your  hea  a 
and  consciences  from  dead  works,  to  seii 
the  living  God.'  This  was  a  doctrine  whi  I 
startled  these  professors,  which  would  ha  s 
the  blood  of  Christ  only  without  them,  iH 
thinking  that  it  was  to  be  felt  inwardly."  , 

Are  there  not  many  within  the  Society  x 
this  day,  who  "  discourse"  much  about  1 1f 
blood  of  Christ  as  it  was  shed  outwardly,  wl 
seem,  from  the  tenor  of  their  teaching, 
know  as  little  about  its  being  sprinkled 
the  heart,  inwardly  and  spiritually,  as  <| 
those  professors  who  were  so  "startled"! 
George  Fox's  preaching  ?  No  spring  can  il 
above  its  source. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Millions  of  Nee<\ 
a  Month. — Sewing  needles  are  almost  whc! 
of  English  manufacture,  but  a  few  Cernl 
goods  under  English  brands  reach  the  Ami 
can  market.    In  England,  the  manufactll 
has  been  systematized  and  simplified  to  sift 
a  degree  that  English  labor  always  ha« 
monopoly  of  the  needle  trade.     A  neeft 
passes  through  120  operations,  and  a  elm 
can  control  the  machinery  and  turn  the  en 
of  4,000  needles  per  hour. 

The  introduction  of  sewing  machines  i- 
stricts  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  sewB 
needles,  though  they  seem  to  hold  to  a  vjr 
steady  increase,  in  the  United  States,  of  ablt 
three  per  cent   The  statistics  published  fijp 
Commissioner  Young's  Bureau,  in  Washi 
ton,  do  not  specify  the  importation  of  spec 
items  of  small  wares,  all  goods  going  unde 
general  classification  of  the  product  tl 
originate  in.    Hence  the  actual  consumpt 
of  needle_s  is  something  difficult  to  determ 
The  agents  of  the  two  leading  makersfti 
Boston,  report  the  aggregate  sold  in  Bos* 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  about  |e 
hundred  and  sixty  million  of  needles 
month,  running  from  75  cents  to  $2  doll 
per  thousand.    The  sales  chiefly  are  on 
numbers  from  5  to  10,  while  seven  eighth 
these  orders  take  the  numbers  of  7  and 
Knitting  and  darning  needles,  that  twent 
five  years  ago  were  sold  in  amount  over  doile 
the  sales  of  sewing  needles,  have  dwindled 
very  insignificant  item  of  stock.    They  in 
hardly  be  said  to  sell  now  at  one  twentietlif 
their  former  amounts.    Crochet  needles  hie 
a  very  large  sale,  and  have  taken  the  pl| 


made  vacant  in  stocks  by  the 
darning  and  knitting  needles. 
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Spending  Half  an  Hour  Alone. — A  pious  Id 
venerable  father  had  a  vain  and  proflidl< 
son  ;  often  had  he  reasoned  and  expostula  d 
with  him,  mingling  tenderness  and  tears  w 
remonstrance;  but  all  was  ineffectual, 
company  and  vicious  habits  rendered  the 
happy  youth  deaf  to  instructions.    At  lai 
fatal  disorder  seized  his  aged  parent,  t 
calling  his  son  to  him,  entreated  him  with 
dying  breath,  that  he  would  grant  him 
small  favor,  the  promise  of  which  would  1 
o-reat  comfort.    It  was  this  —  that  his 
would  retire  to  his  chamber  half  an  h 
every  day  for  some  months  after  his  dece 
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e  prescribed  no  particular  subject  to  employ 
[a  thoughts,  but  left  that  to  himself. 
A  request  so  simple  and  easy,  urged  by 
irental  affection  from  the  couch  of  death, 
as  not  to  be  denied.  The  youth  pledged  his 
onor  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise;  and 
hen  he  became  an  orphan,  punctually  per- 
irmed  it.  At  first,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
nprove  the  minutes  of  solitude,  but  in  time 
arious  reflections  arose  in  his  mind;  the 
■orld  was  withdrawn  ;  his  conscience  awoke; 
reproved  him  for  having  slighted  a  parent 
'ho  had  done  so  much  for  his  welfare ;  it  re- 
ewed  the  impression  of  his  dying  scene ;  it 
radually  pointed  him  to  a  supreme  Cause,  a 
tture  judgment,  and  a  solemn  eternity.  Be- 
rement,  under  the  operation  of  Divine  grace, 
ffected  what  advice  could  not  do,  and  a  real 
nd  permanent  change  took  place.  He  quitted 
is  companions  and  reformed  his  conduct ; 
irtue  and  piety  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  days, 
ud  stamped  sincerity  on  his  repentance. 


The   Uses  of  Gun   Cotton. — The  London 
.lines  says:  The  important  points  is  connec- 
ion  with  the  gun  cotton  of  the  present  day 
lay  be  thus  briefly  summed  up.    The  ma- 
Biial,  in  the  first  instance,  is  neither  wool  nor 
arn  previous  to  conversion,  but  simply  a 
ood  quality  of  cotton  waste,  which,  after 
roper  treatment  in  acid,  is  reduced  to  paper 
•dp,  and,  in  this  finely-divided  state,  washed 
nd  cleaned  by  water.    The  pulp  is  then 
iressed  into  any  desired  figure  or  shape,  and 
he  cakes  thus  produced  not  only  present  the 
xplosive  in  a  highly  compressed  condition, 
tut  also  in  a,  remarkably  handy  form.  As 
he  cotton  is  pressed  while  in  a  wet  and,  con- 
equently,  harmless  state,  no  danger  can  ac- 
crue in  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  from  first 
o  last  if  we  except  possible  accident  from  tam- 
pering with  the  acids— an  event  of  but  slight 
mportance  even  when  it  might  occur — and 
n  this  respect,  therefore,  gun  cotton  is  much 
lafor  than  gun  powder.    The  dry  gun-cot- 
;on  cakes,  however,  may  be  ignited  in  two 
utJivays,  either  by  simple  inflammation,  or  by 
Jetonation.    If  a  few  cakes  of  gun  cotton, 
)r  wooden  cases  containing  the  same,  are 
diet  on  fire,  they  will  simply  blaze  away, 
furiously  and  violently,  it  is  true,  but,  at 
iny  rate,  without  absolute  explosion,  and  it 
s  only  when  the  material  is  strongly  con- 
fined, or  heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature, that  its  full  force  is  developed. 
If,  however,  instead  of  being  set  on  fire  by 
ttjspark  or  flame,  it  is  ignited  by  means  of  a 
ycharge  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  one  of  the 
pkjtnost  detonating  compounds  known  to  che- 
'ijmists,  then  gun  cotton  becomes  another  thing 
altogether,  and  explodes  with  the  terrible 
force  of  a  charge  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
itself.    This  last  important  property  of  gun 
cotton,  which  was  discovered  about  three 
years  ago  by  E.  0.  Brown,  of  the  chemical 
establishment,  Woolwich,  where  indeed  all 
3™of the  experimental  investigation  have  been 
^'carried  on,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
explosive,  which  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces is  comparatively  inert  and  harmless  until 
brought  in  contract  with  fulminate  powder. 
The  difference  between  burning  and  detonat- 
ing gun  cotton  will  be  at  once  understood 
when  we  say  that  a  half-pound  cake  may  ac- 
tually be  held  in  a  plate  at  arm's  length  dur- 
ing inflammation,  while  the  action  of  the  same 
amount  fired  with  a  fulminate  charge  would 
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be  to  fracture  a  one-inch  slab  of  iron  upon 
which  it  rests. 

For  the  past  five  years  several  tons  of  the 
material  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  employed  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  mining  and  blasting  operations, 
and  especially  for  the  demolition  of  submarine 
rocks  and  sunken  wrecks,  whose  removal 
could  certainly  not  have  been  so  efficiently 
and  completely  effected  in  any  other  manner, 
and  when  we  say  that  all  these  years  no  mis- 
hap has  ever  occurred  in  its  manipulation,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  to 
be  urged  against  hastily  dismissing  it  in  a 
panic,  as  a  material  too  dangerous  for  practi- 
cal use. 


Confession  of  Count  Struensee. — From  the 
written  and  published  confessions  of  many 
converted  infidels,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  Bible 
are  generally  those  who  are  most  ignorant  of 
its  contents.  An  illustration  of  this  remark 
may  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  Count 
Struensee,  prime  minister  of  Denmark,  under 
Christian  VII.,  whose  downfall  produced  the 
tragical  revolution  in  the  Danish  Cabinet  of 
1772. 

This  distinguished  individual  had  long  been 
an  avowed  and  zealous  infidel,  when  he  was 
suddenly  hurled  from  the  summit  of  power  to 
the  horror  and  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  During 
the  four  months  he  spent  in  prison  he  became 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  as  it  appeared,  a  true  penitent. 
In  the  memorable  confession  he  wrote  before 
he  went  to  the  scaffold,  he  says,  "My  former 
unbelief  and  aversion  to  religion,  were  neither 
founded  upon  an  accurate  inquiry  into  its 
truth,  nor  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the 
doubts  raised  in  relation  to  it.  They  arose, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  from  a  very  general 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  religion  on  one 
side,  and  much  inclination  to  disobey  its  pre- 
cepts on  the  other,  together  with  a  readiness 
to  entertain  every  objection  which  I  discover- 
ed against  it."  And  in  another  place,  after 
having  examined  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, he  declares,  "  I  never  imagined  that 
Christianity  was  founded  on  such  strong  evi- 
dences, or  that  they  would  have  convinced 
me  so.  After  a  calm  examination  I  have 
found  them  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  none, 
if  they  only  take  the  proper  time,  and  are  not 
against  the  trouble  of  meditating,  can  ever 
examine  the  subject  without  being  convinced. 
Everything  is  naturally  and  well  connected, 
and  recommends  itse^  to  a  mind  given  to 
reflection." 


I  have  a  sense  upon  my  spirit  beyond  utter- 
ance, of  the  potent  workings  of  the  enemy  in 
the  generations  of  mankind  to  accomplish  his 
end,  viz.,  that  after  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
hath  appeared  in  any  age,  in  the  free  dispens- 
ings of  his  love,  and  the  breakings  forth  of  his 
power,  and  the  making  bare  of  his  arm,  in 
order  to  restore  man  into  covenant  with  God, 
then  hath  the  enemy  appeared  with  all  his 
power,  subtilly,  gradually  and  hiddenly,  to 
undermine  and  frustrate  the  work  of  God. 

His  great  end  has  been,  by  different  snares 
to  draw  into  a  lessening  of  the  estimation,  in 
the  visited  people,  of  the  power,  appearance 
and  manifestation  of  God  in  their  day,  and  to 
draw  out  the  mind  by  his  transforming^,  into 
an  esteem  of  the  manifestation  that  hath  been, 
or  a  strange  affectation  of  what  may  or  is  to 


appear  ;  leading  the  mind  out  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  present  manifestation,  which  alone 
works  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  creature. 
This  was  their  case  to  whom  it  was  said, 
"  Oh  !  that  you  knew,  even  in  this  your  day, 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace."  This 
I  have  learned  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore 
leave  it  both  to  Friends,  to  whom  it  may  come 
in  this  age,  and  to  God's  people  in  the  follow- 
ing generations  of  the  world. — Charles  liar- 
shall. 


Professor  Gould,  who  has  gone  to  super- 
intend a  new  observatory,  founded  by  the 
government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  at 
Cordova,  in  his  remarks  about  the  climate, 
gives  a  few  particulars  which  exemplify  its 
extreme  dryness.  "  A  bowl  of  water,"  he  says, 
"  left  uncovered  in  the  morning  is  dry  at  night; 
ink  vanishes  from  the  inkstand,  and  becomes 
thick  almost  by  magic;  the  bodies  of  animals, 
left  exposed,  dry  up  instead  of  decomposing ; 
and  neither  active  exercise,  nor  exposure  to 
the  sun's  says,  causes  perceptible  perspira- 
tion." 
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In  the  last  number  of  "The  Friend,"  we 
published  an  article  in  reference  to  the  series 
of  "  Clastic  Models,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Auzoux 
of  Paris,  intended  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
acquisition  of  correct  knowledge  in  different 
branches  of  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Botany. 
The  Friend  who  furnished  the  contribution, 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  understandingly  of 
this  branch  of  object  teaching;  and  we  think 
every  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine into  the  beauty,  accurac}-  and  adapt- 
ability of  these  models,  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  their  great  value  to  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  be  convinced  they  have  not 
been  too  highly  commended  by  our  corre- 
spondent, and  that  it  is  very  desirable  they — - 
or  some  of  them — should  be  introduced  into 
Friends'  schools  generally. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  some 
Friends  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
education,  to  obtain  a  selection  of  the  more 
important  of  these  clastic  models,  for  use  at 
Westtown  Boarding  School,  where  the  ad- 
vantages they  are  fitted  to  confer,  may  be 
participated  in  by  the  children  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  generally.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  raise  one  thou- 
sand dollars ;  which  sum  is  required  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  variety  of  models  illustrative 
of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  and  ana- 
tomy. 

Friends  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  desir- 
able object  are  requested  to  send  their  sub- 
scriptions to  either  Charles  J.  Allen,  30-1  Arch' 
St.,  Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St.,  or  George 
J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Queen  Victoria  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  the  further  prorogation  of  Parliament 
to  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month. 

The  London  Athenaeum  points  out  that  the  excess  of 
the  number  of  women  over  the  number  of  men  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  recent 
preliminary  report  of  the  census  shows  that  the  excess 
of  females  in  1871  is  623,302.  In  1851  the  excess  of 
women  over  men  was  365,159,  and  in  1861  it  was  513,- 
706.  _ 

It  is  announced  that  the  French  and  English  govern- 
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ments  have  compromised  their  differences  relating  to 
the  commercial  treaty,  so  that  the  former  has  withdrawn 
its  notice  of  abrogation.  Material  modifications  of  the 
treaty  are,  however,  proposed,  which  make  it  less  favor- 
able to  England. 

The  Gazette  publishes  the  new  regulations  made  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  purchase  system  in  the  army.  The  main  feature 
of  the  regulation  is  the  rigid  examination  which  all  ap- 
plicants are  required  to  pass  before  they  can  receive  a 
military  commission.  Early  changes  in  the  British 
Ministry  are  contemplated  by  the  elevation  of  some  of 
the  present  Ministers  to  the  Peerage. 

The  Communist  Quesnel,  convicted  of  firing  build- 
ings in  Paris,  has  been  sentenced  to  death.  Thiers  has 
been  strongly  urged  on  behalf  of  Henri  Rochefort,  but 
declines  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  law.  The 
trial  of  those  members  of  the  Commune  who  are  charged 
with  being  directly  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Generals 
Lecompte  and  Thomas,  during  the  first  days  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Paris,  commenced  on  the  3d  inst. 

The  disarming  of  the  National  Guard  throughout 
France  is  nearly  completed. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Algeria  states  that  the 
insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  natives 
were  generally  resuming  their  agricultural  labor. 

The  German  Parliament  has  passed  the  war  fund 
bill:  During  the  debate  prior  to  its  passage,  Bismarck 
urged  upon  the  members  the  necessity,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  European  affairs,  of  strengthening  the  country 
by  first  empowering  the  Emperor  to  act  promptly  and 
fully  under  any  adverse  or  threatening  circumstances 
which  might  arise. 

The  workingmen's  committee  of  Berlin  have  sum- 
moned a  congress  of  workmen,  to  meet  in  that  city  on 
the  19th  inst.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  set  forth 
in  the  call  of  the  committee,  is  to  organize  a  general 
strike  for  a  reduction  of  the  daily  term  of  labor  to  nine 
hours,  and  for  a  general  increase  of  wages. 

The  Imperial  Rescript  has  been  read  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Diet,  emphasizing  the  supremacy  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  pointing  out 
their  superiority  over  any  mere  local  statutes  or  cus- 
toms. The  Diet  is  warned  against  any  attempt  to  nullify 
or  disregard  them,  and  Bohemia  is  exhorted  to  send 
her  usual  representatives  to  the  Reichstrath,  and  as- 
sured that  a  failure  or  refusal  to  do  this  will  involve 
the  gravest  political  consequences. 

A  new  Ministry  for  Austria  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  it  is  stated  that  the  Diets  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Carniola,  Upper  Austria  and  Gallicia  will  be  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  the  new  government  is  settled.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  which  caused  the  retire' 
ment  of  the  Hohenwart  ministry. 

The  Italian  government  contemplates  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Alpine  passes,  at  a  cost  of  seven  million 
francs. 

The  Convention  for  the  sale  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  Sumatra  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  Great  Britain, 
has  been  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
and  British  governments. 

Further  arrests  of  conspirators  have  been  made  at 
Barcelona,  and  additional  evidence  of  their  guilt  brought 
to  light.  Stores,  arms,  bombs  and  other  warlike  im- 
plements have  been  discovered.  The  International  So- 
ciety is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  the  men  arrested 
are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  that  organization. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  says,  that  the  Papal  envoy 
has  left  the  capital,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
guarantees  in  regard  to  the  status  of  Citholic  subjects 
in  Turkey.  The  Porte  refuses  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  condition  of  its  Christian  subjects. 

The  emigration  returns  of  Liverpool  for  the  last 
month  show  14,263  departures  for  the  United  States. 

The  subscriptions  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  for 
the  aid  of  the  Chicago  sufferers,  amounted  to  £47,800 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  subscriptions  in  other  places  con- 
tinue to  come  in  freely. 

The  British  expedition  for  the  observation  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  of  next  month,  has 
arrived  at  Malta. 

The  draft  of  the  new  coinage  bill  for  Germany,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  6th  says:  Means  have  been 
found  for  putting  an  end  to  the  difficulties  between  the 
German  army  of  occupation  and  the  citizens  near  whom 
they  are  quartered,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  pre- 
vented hereafter. 

London,  11th  mo.  6th.— Consols,  92$.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  91.1  ;  of  1867,  93|  ;  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  89:/. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9§d. ;  Orleans,  9§d. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  on  the  first  inst., 
after  deducting  the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2, 


251,713,418,  having  been  reduced  $8,950,482  during  the 
Tenth  month.  The  decrease  of  debt  since  3d  mo.  1st, 
1869,  has  been  $273,659,812.  The  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury consisted  of  $99,054,589  in  coin,  and  $10,283,805 
in  currency. 

Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  numbered  325,  including  95  deaths  from  Small 
Pox.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Tenth  month,  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  57.87  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  78  deg.,  and  the  lowest  37 
deg.  Amount  of  rain,  3.28  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  for  the  past  82 
years,  is  stated  to  have  been  54.70  degrees  ;  the  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1793,  64  deg. ; 
and  the  lowest  in  1827,  46  deg. 

While  severe  droughts  have  prevailed  over  large 
districts  in  the  West,  the  rain  fall  at  New  Orleans  has 
been  abundant.  It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  ten  and 
six-tenth  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  24  hours  end- 
ing at  6  P.  M.,  on  the  3d  inst. 

A  statement  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  mo.  last,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  date  of  1870,  shows  a  gain  of  76 
sailing  vessels,  158  steam  vessels,  and  965  unrigged, 
being  a  total  of  1189,  with  a  tonnage  of  105,262. 

There  have  been  14,260,327  lbs.  of  tea  transported 
over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  the  present  year. 

The  whaling  business  is  declining  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  petroleum  and  the  manufacture  of  coal 
oil.  In  1868  there  were  328  vessels  engaged  in  whal- 
ing, in  1869  there  were  311,  in  1870,  299,  and  in  1871 
there  are  only  249  vessels. 

An  approximate  measurement  in  Chicago  shows 
sixty  miles  of  streets  laid  waste  in  the  great  fire.  Some 
of  the  Insurance  Companies  of  that  city,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $3,000,000,  have  liabilities  from  losses 
reaching  an  aggregate  of  $20,000,000.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  has  commenced  proceedings  against 
these  companies.  The  Chicago  Journal  is  informed 
that  the  New  York  creditors  of  the  burnt-out  firms  are 
very  generally  satisfied  with  the  settlements  they  are 
making. 

1  he  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  111  I  a 
112£.  '  U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 116£  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868, 113|; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  109J-.  Superfine  flour,  $5.85  a 
$6.25 ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  No.  1  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  $1.51 ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.47  a  $1.49  ;  red 
western,  $1.57  a  $1.60;  amber,  $1.63  a  $1.64;  white 
Michigan,  $1.66  a  $1.70.  Western  Barley,  77  a  82  eta.; 
Canada,  $1.01  a  $1.02.  Oats,  50  a  54  cts.  Western 
mixed  corn,  76  a  77  cts. ;  yellow,  80  cts. ;  new  southern 
white,  85  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  18f  a  19^  cts.  for 
uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  8J  cts.  Super- 
fine flour,  $5.25  a  »5.75;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9.  Red 
wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.60;  amber,  $1.61  a  $1.62;  white, 
$1.65.  Rye,  97  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  73  cts.; 
old  yellow,  74  a  75  cts.  Oats,  48  a  51  cts.  Clover-seed, 
10  a  10J  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a  $3.25.  The  arrivals  and 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached 
about  2,000  head.  Good  cattle  were  in  demand,  choice 
selling  at  7  a  7j  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  5  a  6J  cts,  and  com- 
mon 3  a  4  J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep  sold  at  5  a  7J  cts. 
per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  5j  a  6 J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Receipts  5,666  head.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat, 
$1.23  ;  No.  2,  $1.19  ;  No.  3,  $1.12.  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
48  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31f  cts.  Lard,  8J  cts.  St.  Louis. — 
Flour,  $5.25  a  $7.50.  No.  2^red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.51 ; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.40  ;  No.  4  do.,  $1.32  a  $1.35.  Mixed  corn, 
42  a  43  cts.  Oats,  32  a  34  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9|  cts. 
Baltimore—  Amber  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.80  ;  red  do.,  $1.50 
a  $1.65.  White  corn,  70  a  71  cts. ;  yellow,  68  a  70  cts. 
western  mixed,  73  a  74  cts.    Oats,  46  a  50  cts. 


'  FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  about 
starting  for  the  season. 

For  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  board 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  &c,  we  stand  pledged.  The 
Treasurer  has  now  only  about  Two  Hundred  dollars  in 
his  hands  to  meet  these  obligations,  thus  showing  that 
almost  the  sole  reliance  is  contributions  yet  to  be  made. 

In  this  state  of  things,  we  earnestly  request  any 
Friends  who  feel  called  upon  to  give  to  this  worthy 
cause,  to  forward  their  contributions  soon  to  the  Provi- 
dent Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Ill  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  various  collecting  Committees  to  be  care- 
ful to  acquaint  Friends  in  their  neighborhoods  with 
the  urgent  need  of  funds  to  meet  pressing  engagements. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  President  of  the  Executive  Board 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Richard  Hall,  Agent,  England,  10 
vol.  45,  and  for  John  Sadler,  10s.,  vol.  44,  for  Ali 
Altham,  15s.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  45,  for  Thomas  Williai 
son,  William  Walker,  Jane  Priestman,  Robert  Biglan 
Elizabeth  Williams,  William  Adair,  George  M.  Gou 
dry,  Nancy  Ritson,  Robert  Jackson,  Richard  B.  Broc 
bank,  William  Dodgson,  Martin  Lidbetter,  Josiah  Ha) 
Joseph  Hall,  William  Wigham  and  John  Little,  1( 
each,  vol.  45,  and  for  Sarah  S.  Moss,  and  Thorn 
Jackson,  10s.  each,  to  No.  31,  vol.  46. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "  Journal  of  William  Evans 
being  nearly  exhausted,  a  second  edition  has  been  pu' 
lished,  and  is  now  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store.  Th 
edition  contains  the  Memorial  of  William  Evans,  issue 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  tl 
yearly  date  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

Prices  the  same  as  before,  according  to  the  bindin: 
Twenty  per  cent,  deduction  to  those  purchasing  to  se 
again. 

There  are  on  hand  between  twenty  and  thirty  copi 
of  the  first  edition,  which  will  be  sold  at  twenty  pi 
cent,  below  the  original  price. 


FRIENDS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  PHTJj 
For  help  of  Sufferers  by  Northwestern  Fires. 
Information  received  from  various  reliable  source 
principally  from  members  of  our  own  religious  Societ 
renders  it  very  evident  there  will  be,  during  the  a 
proaching  inclement  season,  a  great  amount  of  suffe 
ing  arising  from  the  dreadful  fires  which  have  dev; 
tated  a  very  large  portion  of  our  north-western  countr' 
including  many  small  villages  and  settlements,  as  we 
as  the  city  of  Chicago.  Friends  in  the  West  who  a 
nearer  to  this  scene  of  suffering,  and  those  in  all  par 
of  the  land,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  render  such  a 
as  may  be  in  their  power.  A  committee  of  Frieni 
has  also  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  who  will 
ceive  and  forward  contributions,  taking  due  care  th 
they  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  following  Friends  are  members  of  this  coi 
mittee,  and  donations  may  be  forwarded'  to  any  one 
them,  or  directly  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Treasur< 
at  the  office  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phil 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  St. 

William  Kinsey,  469  Marshall  St. 

Henry  Haines,  417  Walnut  St. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  4782  Main  St.,  Germantow 

THE  MORAL  _  ALMANAC,  FOR  1872, 
Is  now  on  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Ar 
St.  Being  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  the  Calend 
from  a  new  fount  of  type,  the  attention  of  Friends 
particularly  called  to  this  publication.  A  number 
copies  are  in  printed  covers. 

Price,  40  cts.  per  dozen  or  4  cts.  a-piece. 
In  covers,  50  cts.  per  dozen  or  5  cts.  " 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ta 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cd 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pi| 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelph 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — -Joshua  H.  Wort 

ington,  M~  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Germantown,  Philadelph 
on  the  16th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Edith  Edge,  a  mu 
esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Frankford  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  Throu 
a  long  life,  her  sound  judgment,  her  consistent,  exe: 
plary  deportment  and  religious  experience,  qualifl 
her  for  much  usefulness  in  the  Society  of  which  si 
was  a  valued  member.  ''  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grai 
in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  1 
season." 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  The  "British  Friend." 

A  Word  in  Season. 
In  an  address  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
itten  in  1839,  by  the  late  George  Richard- 
|  Sen.,  of  Newcastle,  he  says — 
'It  appears  to  me  that  in  perusing  the  his- 
y  of  the  lives  of  many  of  our  worthy  pre- 
ssors, it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of 
ir  Christian  progress  they  became  very 
'oted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
i  that  they  accepted  his  precepts  and  those 
bis  apostles  more  simply,  and  with  less  en- 
ivor  to  reason  away  their  plain,  obvious 
port,  than  was  common  with  other  religious 
ifessors;  and  following  the  guidance  of  the 
rit  of  Truth  in  singleness  of  heart,  they 
re  favored  with  more  clear  views  of  the 
-ity  and  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
n  than  was  the  case  with  many  of  those 
)d  and  eminently  useful  men  who  had  been 
ir  precursors  in  the  work  of  reformation  ; 
hough  it  appears  from  the  history  of  those 
■tea  that  some  of  these  excellent  men  saw 
i  need  of  a  reformation  in  various  respects, 
ich,  possibly  from  their  peculiar  circum- 
nces,  they  were  not  able  fully  to  effect,  and 
ich  it  was  afterwards  laid  upon  Friends, 
they  apprehended,  to  carry  out  in  practice. 
;They  observed  that  much  had  crept  into 
amongst  Christians  during  the  long  dark 
!ht  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  apostasy, 
ich  was  of  corrupt  or  heathen  origin,  and 
ich  yet  had  been  permitted  to  remain. 
!ey  believed  themselves  called  to  come  out 
such  corruptions,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  tes- 
j.ony  against  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  they  were  brought  to 
[eve  that  he  who  commanded  his  disciples 
|love  their  enemies  did  thereby  virtually 
pid  them  to  avenge  themselves,  or  be  en- 
;ed  in  wars  and  fightings.  That  when  he 
|l  'Swear  not  at  all'  he  forbade  all  oaths; 
t  in  commanding  them  to  give  the  gospel 
jsage  freely,  seeing  they  had  received  it 
5ly,  he  prohibited  them  from  preaching  for 
aey,  or  using  their  ministry  as  a  trade.  In 
>  manner  they  believed  that  when  our 
ised  Lord  rebuked  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
i  for  seeking  and  receiving  honor  one  of 
ther,  instead  of  desiring  that  honor  which 
leth  from  God  only,  and  points  out  that 
feby  they  were  prevented  from  believing 
■am  and  receiving  his  gospel,  he  leaves  an 


awful  warning  to  his  followers  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  They  saw  that  the  spirit  of  this 
world  exhibited  itself  amongst  many  high 
professors  in  a  variety  of  customs  which  were 
completely  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  our 
Lord's  precepts,  and  with  the  pure  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity.  Hence  they  could  no 
longer  give  flattering  titles  unto  men  merely 
because  they  occupied  certain  stations  in  civil 
or  religious  society,  such  as  '  reverend,'  '  right 
reverend,'  '  father  in  God,'  &c,  to  such  as  were 
appointed  bishops  or  ministers  of  religion,  or 
those  of  'gracious,'  or  'noble,'  or  'excellent,' 
to  such  as  were  in  exalted  civil  stations,  un- 
less they  believed  that  such  appellations  were 
in  accordance  with  truth,  and  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  persons  in  question ;  nor  even 
then  if  they  saw  it  would  partake  of  the 
character  of  adulation  or  flattery.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  '  master'  or  '  mistress,'  with 
the  customary  abbreviations  of  these  terms, 
when  used  to  persons  who  do  not  actually 
stand  in  those  relations  to  us,  they  conceived 
that  their  use  is  prohibited  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  Mat.  xxiii.  5-12,  when,  speaking  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  says,  'All  their 
works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men  ;  they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  bor- 
ders of  their  garments;  they  love  the  upper- 
most rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi,  Rabbi;  but  be 
not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

"  The  early  Friends  believed  that  our  Lord's 
prohibition  of  the  terms  in  question  is  directed 
against  their  complimentary  use,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  violation  of  truth  when  thus 
used,  and  also  of  the  practice  originating  in 
an  unprofitable  love  of  distinction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  their  character  of  flattery  on  the 
other.  Therefore,  in  a  tender,  conscientious 
desire  to  obey  our  Lord's  precepts  according 
to  their  real  meaning  and  import,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  lowliness,  meekness,  and 
humility  which  his  Spirit,  precepts,  and  ex- 
ample lead  into,  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
gratify  the  disposition  of  such  as  seek  to  re- 
ceive honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honor  which  cometh  from  God  only,  without 
eudangering  their  own  peace  of  mind.  They 
therefore  refrained  from  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion, though  thereby  they  subjected  them- 
selves to  much  scorn  and  reproach. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul,  addressing  the  eax-ly 
believers,  says:  'Let  no  corrupt  communica- 
tion proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that 
which  is  good,  to  the  use  of  edifying.  Where- 
fore, putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbor.'  Again,  'I  beseech 
you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called.'  He  desires  for  them 
'That  speaking  the  truth  in  love  they  may 
grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ.'  (Bph.  iv.  1-25.)  And  to 
the  Colossians  he  says,  '  Lie  not  one  to  an- 
other, seeing  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 


his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him,'  (ch.  iii.  9, 
10.) 

"Is  it  not  evident  that  the  usages  in  ques- 
tion are  a  corruption  of  language,  that  they  do 
not  edify,  do  not  build  up  in  newness  of  life, 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  high  and 
holy  vocation,  with  Christian  integrity  and 
uprightness,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason, 
amongst  others,  that  they  flatter  the  vain 
mind,  and  are  inconsistent  with  truth? 

"  Let  me  entreat  my  dear  friends  and  fellow- 
members  to  consider,  that  whilst  letting  fall 
and  trampling  upon,  as  many  do,  those  pre- 
cious testimonies  to  gospel  purity  which,  as  a 
religious  Society,  we  are  called  to  bear,  against 
many  of  the  corruptions  which  have  so  la- 
mentably spread  amongst  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  name,  whether  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  danger  of  descending  further  in 
this  downward  course  than  many  of  them 
have  hitherto  done.  For  after  having  adopted 
the  customary  forms  of  address,  '  Mr.,'  '  Mrs.,' 
&c,  will  they  not  be  expected  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  conclude  with  the  usual,  sub- 
scription of,  'Your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,'  &c?  Are  they  prepared  to  go  on  in 
such  a  course  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation, 
'after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ?' 
Will  they  pollute  their  minds  with  writing 
so  palpable  an  untruth  as  this,  in  many  cases, 
would  most  undoubtedly  be? 

"  Perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to  query  what 
they  are  to  do  when  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they 
have  to  address.  I  would  answer,  be  willing 
to  appear  among  your  fellow-mortals  as  fools 
for  Christ's  sake — confess  plainly  that  you 
dare  not  disobey  his  holy  precepts — that  you 
cannot  have  solid  peace  of  mind  in  sacrificing 
moral  integrity,  even  in  the  smallest  matters, 
to  any  circumstances  of  worldly  expediency 
— that  you  must  speak  the  truth  in  simplicity 
and  uprightness  of  heart,  let  the  cost  be  what 
it  may — and  rest  assured  that  those  who, 
from  a  principle  of  true  love  to  God,  are  thus 
conscientiously  concerned  to  manifest  their 
allegiance  to  him  may,  under  every  difficulty, 
derive  encouragement  from  the  remembrance 
of  that  declaration  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
'Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  (Mat.  x.  32.) 

"  The  ancient  prophet  foretold  that,  in  the 
latter  days,  God  would  restore  unto  his  peo- 
ple a  pure  language,  that  they  may  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one 
consent.  (Zep.  iii.  9.)  Therefore  let  none 
plead  conventional  usage  for  the  terms  in 
question,  for  this  is  a  common  apology  for 
various  falsehoods.  We  are  called  to  holiness 
of  life  and  purity  of  conversation,  and  to  come 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  lieth  in 
wickedness. 
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"  It  is  sometimes  remarked  that  Friends  act 
inconsistently  in  permitting  themselves  to  be 
addressed  by  persons  not  of  our  Society,  by 
the  customary  titles  of  '  Mr.,'  '  Mrs.,'  &c.  Pos- 
sibly this  branch  of  the  subject  has  hitherto 
claimed  too  little  attention.  I  apprehend 
that  the  general  feeling  is,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  inrpose  our  views,  relative  to  such 
subjects,  upon  those  with  whom  we  may  have 
intercourse,  beyond  their  own  convictions. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  cannot  control  the 
conduct  of  others.  We  teach  them  by  ex- 
ample what  we  conceive  propriety  of  speech 
and  an  adherence  to  truth  require. 

"  The  reformation  of  that  which  has  been 
amiss  is  our  obvious  duty ;  let  none  plead  that 
these  are  little  things.  We  are  exhorted  to 
pray  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  surely  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  labor  to  promote  its  being  so 
without  reserve.  Our  Lord  laid  great  stress 
on  purity  and  simplicity  of  language,  declar- 
ing that  '  for  every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak  they  must  give  an  account  in  the  day 
of  judgment.'  All  untruths  are  either  idle 
words,  or  worse.  And  how  impressive  is  the 
declaration,  '  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.' (Matt.  xii.  37.)  We  are  commanded 
to  yield  our  members  servants  to  righteous- 
ness. The  tongue  is  said  to  be  an  unruly 
member,  a  world  of  iniquity,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  But,  when  the  heart  is  cleansed,  the 
tongue  may  be  tamed,  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  divine  power,  and  become  an  in- 
strument in  promoting  the  glory  of  God. 
'As  he  who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.'  (1  Pet. 
i.  15.) 

"  My  heart  yearns  over  my  brethren  and 
sisters  in  religious  profession,  earnestly  desir- 
ing that  they  may  beware  of  apostasy,  beware 
of  going  back  into  the  corruptions  and  follies 
of  this  vain  world,  from  which  many  have 
been  measurably  redeemed  :  beware  of  again 
becoming  entangled  with  the  grievous  yoke 
of  bondage  to  evil  customs  and  fashions,  out 
of  which,  I  verily  believe,  the  Lord  himself 
led  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  continues  to 
lead  the  faithful  amongst  us  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  My  own  mind  was  in  early  life 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  truths  set  forth 
in  this  paper ;  being  brought  under  strong 
conviction,  until  I  was  made  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  in  these  respects,  and  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
divine  will.  Therefore,  whereunto  any  of  us 
may  have  attained  in  the  narrow  path  which 
leads  to  eternal  life,  let  us,  in  true  humility 
and  abasedness  of  self,  endeavor  to  walk  by 
the  same  rule ;  let  us  all  mind  the  same  thing 
— pressing  onward  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  any 
other  rule,  but  the  will  of  God,  in  what  way 
soever  he  may  be  pleased  to  manifest  it  unto 
us. 

"  Persuaded  I  am,  notwithstanding  the  ter- 
rible shaking  which,  as  a  society,  we  have 
had  to  endure,  when,  at  times,  it  may  have 
appeared  to  some  as  though  the  very  founda- 
tions were  about  to  be  removed,  that,  even 
now,  we  may  be  comforted  in  remembering 
the  promise,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord's 
prophet  to  his  people  formerly,  '  I  will  leave 
in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  peo- 

Ele,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
lord.    The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do 


iniquity,  nor  speak  lies ;  neither  shall  a  deceit- 
ful tongue  be  found  in  their  mouth;  for  they 
shall  feed,  and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid.'  (Zeph.  iii.  12,  13.") 

 ■ — »■ 

Seal  Fishing. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post,  writ- 
ing from  St.  John's,  N.  P.,  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars: 

On  these  shores,  146,000  persons  are  main- 
tained by  catching,  curing,  and  exporting 
seals  and  codfish. 

It  is  a  stirring  time  here  when  preparations 
for  the  seal  fishery  commence.  For  the  three 
weeks  that  precede  the  first  day  of  March, 
the  sound  of  hammers  and  axes  reverberates 
cheerily.  The  offices  of  the  merchants  are 
crowded  with  rough,  hardy-looking  men,  who 
are  eagerly  seeking  for  berths.  From  the 
distant  "outports"  they  have  arrived,  with 
bundles  of  spare  clothing  over  their  shoulders, 
slung  on  the  "gaff"  or  pole  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length,  with  which  the  seals  are  to  be 
struck  and  dragged  over  the  ice  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  These  are  the  "  batmen  ;"  the 
"  gunners,"  who  rank  a  step  higher,  carry  on 
their  shoulders  the  long,  heavy  sealing  gun, 
with  which  the  older  seals  are  to  be  destroyed. 
The  men  are  roughly  but  warmly  clad,  and 
wear  long,  heavy  boots,  well  paved  in  the 
soles  with  "sparables"  and  spikes,  to  enable 
them  to  walk  securely  over  the  ice. 

The  men  are  well  fed  during  the  voyage, 
their  diet  being  chiefly  pork,  biscuit,  tea,  and 
a  few  vegetables.  They  also  feast  on  the 
heart  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  young 
seals,  when  successful  in  capturing  a  number. 

Let  us  now  picture  to  ourselves  sixty  or 
seventy  of  these  stout  fellows  on  board  one 
of  these  small  sealing  vessels  of  140  or  150 
tons,  ready  for  their  hunting  excursion  on  the 
ocean  fields  of  ice;  and  let  us,  in  imagination, 
go  with  them  on  their  perilous  voyage,  in 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  great  "  swile 
hunt,"  as  it  is  vernacularly  called.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  the  seal  casts  its  young 
on  those  huge  ice  fields  that  are  borne  along 
our  shores  by  the  great  northern  current  that 
sets  southward  out  of  the  Greenland  seas. 
For  three  or  four  weeks  after  birth,  the  young 
remain  on  the  ice,  fed  by  their  mother's  milk, 
and  growing  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  are  very  fat  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition ;  and  the  object  of  the  hunter  is  to  reach 
them  at  this  time,  as  they  are  then  readily 
taken,  and  their  oil  is  purer  and  finer  than 
that  of  the  old  ones.  For  this  purpose  they 
sail  from  our  harbors  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  first  day  of  March.  Steering  northward, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  the  open  water,  if  such 
can  be  found  ;  but  generally  they  are  not  long- 
out  till  they  encounter  the  ice. 

►At  times  the  scene  is  terrific ;  howling  night 
closes  in,  and  the  vessel,  caught  in  a  vast  ice 
field,  is  momentarily  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. The  huge  floes  come  grinding,  crush- 
ing down  upon  her;  the  wind  roars  through 
the  shrouds,  driving  on  its  wings  the  arrowy 
sleet  and  snow,  sharp  as  myriads  of  needles, 
before  which  only  men  of  iron  can  stand. 
Thus  beset  and  locked  in  the  embrace  of  the 
floe,  the  luckless  vessel  is  drifted  helplessly 
hundreds  of  miles,  at  times  past  the  harbor 
from  which  she  took  her  departure.  Then 
suddenly  the  scene  changes.  Soft  westerly 
breezes  blow,  unfolding  a  lovely  sky  studded 
with  bright  stars,  adorned  by  the  presence  of 
the  young  moon,  and  brilliant  with  the  flick- 


ering aurora.  Calmly  the  vessel  makes  its 
way  through  numberless  islets  of  glittering 
ice,  with  shining  pinnacle  and  fantastic  forms, 
realizing  all  the  youthful  dreams  of  fairy-land!  | 
The  scenery  on  such  a  night,  amid  the  ice 
fields,  is  said  to  be  enchanting. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  enchantment  is  dis-  i 
solved  by  the  welcome  whimpering  of  youngi 
seals,  resembling  much  the  cry  of  an  infant  ; 
in  distress.  The  vessel  has  at  last  touched 
the  seal  meadows,  and  myriads  of  the  "white- 
coats"  are  all  around  amid  the  ice  hillocks! 
Now  the  bloody  work  begins ;  not  a  moment! 
is  to  be  lost,  for  the  wind  may  shift  and  the r 
treasure  drift  far  away.  If  the  ice  be  firm 
the  men  eagerly  leap  on  it,  armed  with  "  gaff,';i| 
"towing  line,"  and  "sculping  knife."  If  it  is 
broken,  the  word  is  given,  "Out  with  theft 
punts  (boats)!"  and  from  "pan"  to  "pan'l 
they  pursue  their  prey.  The  slaughter  is  terjj 
rible.  The  shouts  of  the  hunters,  the  blows] 
of  the  "  gaffs"  as  they  dispatch  their  victimeil 
with  a  stroke  on  the  nose,  the  blood  gouts! 
that  cover  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  murji 
derers  and  stain  the  virgin  snow,  the  carcases]! 
denuded  of  skin  and  fat,  and  yet  palpitating] 
with  warm  life  as  they  are  flung  on  the  ice  J 
the  eager,  exultant  hunters  slaying,  "sculpl 
ing,"  dragging  heavy  loads  of  fat  and  skint j 
towards  the  vessel — what  a  scene  of  deattl 
amid  these  ice  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  with  th<j 
bright  sun  in  the  heavens  lighting  up  the 
glittering  pinnacles  and  far-spreading  field| 
of  ice ! 

Meantime,  the  vessel  keeps  moving  througl 
the  ice;  the  men  follow,  clearing  off  the  seal] 
on  each  side  as  they  pass  along.  Sometimejj 
a  dozen  seals  are  found  within  a  space  ol 
twenty  yards  square.    At  other  times  thej 
are  more  widely  scattered,  and  the  men  havfl 
to  disperse  over  the  ice  in  search  of  them,  t| 
a  distance  of  several  miles.  In  skinning,  a  cufl 
is  made  through  the  fat  to  the  flesh,  a  thickp 
ness  generally  of  about  three  inches,  from  th| 
throat  to  the  tail.    The  legs  or  "  flippers,! 
and  also  the  head,  are  then  drawn  out  frorij 
the  inside,  and  the  skin  is  laid  out  flat  an 
entire,  with  the  layer  of  fat  or  blubber  adhei : 
ing  to  it ;  and  in  this  state  the  skin  is  calle 
the  "  pelt"  or  "sculp."    It  is  generally  abou 
three  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide 
and  weighs  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  Th 
hunters  nick  two  holes  along  the  edge  of  each 
side  of  the  skin,  and  then  lay  them  one  ova 
the  other,  passing  the  rope  through  the  nosj 
of  each  "  pelt,"  and  lacing  it  through  the  sid 
holes  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  pulle 
tight,  it  draws  them  into  a  compact  bundli 
Fastening  the  gaff  in  this  bundle,  they  thel 
put  a  rope  over  the  shoulder  and  haul  it  ove! 
the  ice  to  the  vessel.    Six  pelts  are  reckonej 
a  heavy  load  to  drag  over  rough  and  brokei 1 
ice,  often  leaping  from  "pan"  to  "  pan."  The, 
what  a  scene  the  deck  of  the  vessel  present 
as  the  seal  skins  are  piled  there,  previous  tj| 
being  stowed  under  deck!    The  men  mov 
about  knee  deep  in  fat  and  blood — the  deel  | 
with  gore,  is  slippery  as  glass.    The  huntei 
arrive  with  their  boats,  and  snatch  a  hast  1 
moment  to  drink  a  bowl  of  tea  or  eat  a  piec 
Of  biscuit  and  butter — their  hands  and  bodi< 
reeking  with  blood  and  fat — they  then  hurr  1 
off  in  search  of  new  victims.  The  poor  motht  j 
seals,  now  cubless,  are  seen  popping  thei 
heads  up  in  the  small  lakes  of  water  and  hok 
among  the  ice,  anxiously  looking  for  thei 
snow-white  darlings,  and  refusing  to  believ  ' 
that  the  bloody  carcasses  on  the  ice,  strippe 
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f  their  warm  coverings,  are  all  that  remain 
'  their  tender  offspring.  With  a  moan  of 
stress,  they  plunge  into  the  water,  as  if 
lxious  to  escape  from  a  scene  polluted  by  the 
isanguined  trail  of  the  hunters. 
The  seal  hunt  is  full  of  perils  and  excite- 
ents.  Sometimes  when  the  men  are  a  mile 
•  two  from  their  vessel,  a  blinding  snow- 
orm  sets  in,  or  a  thick  fog  envelopes  them; 
jd  as  they  stagger  along,  trying  to  regain 
leir  ship,  they  fall  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,, 
tvered  by  the  treacherous  snow,  and  go 
)wn  to  ocean's  depths  "unknelled,  uncof- 
led,  and  unknown."  Sometimes,  too,  the 
ild  of  ice  on  which  they  are  at  work  sepa- 
,tes  into  fragments,  and  they  are  floated  off 
i  lie  down  and  die  on  the  ice,  unless  picked 
3  by  some  passing  vessel.  Or  perhaps  a 
.rious  nor'easter  blows  for  several  days, 
rafting"  huge  blocks  of  ice,  one  on  the  other, 

I  around  the  imprisoned  ship,  crushing  her 
;  length  like  a  nutshell,  and  leaving  the  un- 
ippy  sealers  shivering  and  perishing  with 
anger  on  a  floating  ice  field.  At  times  their 
ifferings  are  very  great,  and  in  some  seasons 
lere  is  a  serious  loss  of  life.  On  the  whole, 
owever,  such  is  their  skill  and  fortitude  in 
.eeting  all  emei-gencies,  and  such  their  know- 
dge  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  ice, 
>mparatively  few  mishaps  occur. 

There  are  four  species  of  seals  in  our  seas, 
he  Bay  seal  lives  on  the  coast,  frequents  the 
Louths  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  is  never 
mud  among  the  ice.  The  harp  seal  is  so 
tiled  from  having  a  broad  curved  line  of  con- 
ected  spots  proceeding  from  each  shoulder 
od  meeting  on  the  back  above  the  tail,  form- 
lg  a  figure  like  an  ancient  harp.  The  old 
tale  animal  alone  has  this  figuring,  and  not 

II  his  second  year.  The  third  variety  is  the 
ooded  seal,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  hai-p. 
'he  male,  called  the  dog-hood,  is  distinguished 
■om  the  female  by  a  singular  hood  or  bag  of 
)ft  flesh  on  his  nose.  When  attacked  or 
larmed,  he  inflates  this  hood  so  as  to  cover 
ae  face  and  eyes,  and  it  resists  seal  shot.  It 
i  impossible  to  kill  one  of  these  creatures, 
ven  with  a  sealing  gun,  so  long  as  his  head 
t  tail  is  towards  you  ;  so  that  the  only  way 
i  to  aim  at  the  side  of  the  head,  so  as  to  strike 
t  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  hoods  bring 
wth  their  young  two  or  three  weeks  later 
han  the  harps,  and  keep  farther  north  than 
be  others.  The  fourth  species  is  the  square 
ipper.  It  is  largest  of  all,  bat  is  rarely  taken 
n  the  coast.  The  white  coats,  the  young  of 
he  harps,  are  the  most  desirable  for  capture, 
heir  oil  and  skin  being  the  finest. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

"  1815,  February  12th.— O !  for  that  pre- 
ailing  seriousness,  that  habitual  state  of  de- 
endence,  humility,  and  gratitude,  as  in  the 
ight  of  the  Supreme  Being;  that  disposition 
(f  mind  which  inclines  to  <  pray  without  ceas- 
3g,'  'in  everything  to  give  thanks,'  and  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  evil'  These  symp- 
ms  of  a  soul  that  'walks  with  God,'  have  been 
ideed  greaily  wanting.  Although  the  out- 
ward tokens  of  a  religious  life,  may  have  con- 
inued  much  the  same  as  before  ;  yet  have  I 
o  acknowledge  and  lament  a  general  ten- 
ancy to  indifference  and  coolness,  with  re- 
|pect  to  religious  matters,  as  well  as  a  neglect 
nd  forgetfulness  of  Him,  whose  right  it  is 
upremely  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 


How  often  is  this  half  and  half — this  luke- 
warm temper,  which  loves  the  Lord  with 
divided  affection,  the  beginning  of  more  fla- 
grant transgression.  But  may  I  not  be  dis- 
couraged,— rather  may  I  remember  that  He, 
who  by  his  reproving  witness  has  discovered 
to  me  this  evil,  has  done  so  that  I  should 
through  his  assistance  subdue  it ;  and  that  he 
will  by  no  means  withhold  that  strength, 
which  will  enable  me  to  do  so. 

"When  I  look  back  at  the  long  course  and 
succession  of  blessings  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  me, — when  I  review  the  oppor- 
tunities which  I  have  enjoyed  of  making  the 
attainment  of  vital  Christianity  my  constant 
study  ;  and  then  see  how  very  small  has  been 
my  advance  in  religious  principle  and  prac- 
tice, I  cannot  help  feeling  extremely  sensible 
of  the  long-suffering  and  compassion  of  that 
Being  who  has  not  merely  heaped  upon  me, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  innumer- 
able outward  blessings,  but  has  in  much  mercy 
been  pleased  to  rescue  me  from  a  state  of 
hardened  forgetfulness  and  abandonment  of 
Himself.  He  has  opened  a  way  to  me,  where- 
by I  might  escape  that  bondage  to  sin,  (which 
did  at  one  time  nearly  overwhelm  me,)  and 
that  punishment  which  would  otherwise  have 
inevitably  overtaken  me.  He  still  continues 
His  forbearance  and  His  tender  mercies, 
though  I  so  often  decline  from  the  path  svhich 
He  has  plainly  pointed  out.  How  long  then, 
O !  my  soul,  wilt  thou  despise  the  riches  of 
His  grace,  and  reject  His  offered  and  extended 
salvation?  How  long  wilt  thou  in  words  ac- 
knowledge, and  in  very  deed  deny  Him  ? 
How  long  wilt  thou  in  praises  and  in  prayers 
draw  nigh  unto  Him,  whilst  in  the  particular 
conduct  of  every  day  thou  dost  abuse  His 
gifts,  forget  and  forsake  the  Giver  ? 

"1815,  February  26th.  —  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  !  I  think  that  I  am  in  some  small  degree 
enabled  to.  trust  and  believe,  that  there  has 
been  some  little  growth  and  advancement  in 
lowliness  and  meekness,  which  are  the  ground- 
work of  true  wisdom.  How  shall  I  sufficiently 
express  what  I  feel,  when  I  look  upon  myself, 
when  I  consider  what  and  where  I  have  been, 
and  who  He  is,  that  has  lifted  me  out  of  the 
mire,  and  rescued  my  soul  from  destruction. 

"  1815,  September  5th. — Surely  one  would 
think  the  bitter  cup,  of  which  so  many,  so 
very  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  to 
drink,  ought  to  be  enough  to  stop  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  gay,  to  check  the  extravagance 
and  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  to  make  the  heed- 
less pause,  and  the  wicked  consider.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  hear  and  see  everywhere 
around  me  the  affliction  of  the  destitute,  the 
cry  of  penury,  the  groan  of  sickness,  and  every 
extremity  of  anguish  and  trouble,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  I  cannot  but  exclaim,  'What 
am  I,  that  I  should  be  blessed  so  abundant^ 
above  others  in  every  sense?  and  what  ought 
I  not  to  be,  who  am  so  eminently  favored 
with  almost  every  variety  of  earthly  comfort  ? 
How  shall  I  dare  to  encourage  or  give  way 
to  pride,  envy,  passion,  intemperance  of  joy, 
or  levity  of  heart,  when  in  one  short  day  I 
may  be  deprived  of  everything  in  which  I 
have  outward  comfort  and  confidence,  and  in 
one  poor  moment  may  be  levelled  in  the  dust 
from  whence  I  came  ?'  " 

No  date ;  probably  late  in  1815. — "  The  first 
thing  that  I  would  recommeud  to  any  one 
seriously  inclined  is*that  he  should  not  quench 
or  stifle  in  any  manner  the  precious  spark, 
which  the  Lord  in  infinite  compassion,  has 


kindled  within  him.  O!  let  such  an  one  do 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  impede  the  growth  of 
this  divine  seed  of  grace  within.  Let  not  any 
deny  to  his  own  soul  the  nourishment  which 
is  to  support  it;  for  though  the  world  esteem 
him  very  lightly,  and  even  ridicule  him,  yet 
'if  his  own  heart  condemn  him  not,  then  has 
he  confidence  towards  God.'  " 

No  date. — "  I  am  much  displeased  when  I 
see  a  person  accommodating  his  character  and 
turn  of  mind  to  those  among  whom  he  is  cast, 
changing  his  appearance  according  to  the 
situation  he  is  placed  in.  I  see  little  apology 
for  such  persons  in  that  saying  of  the  apostle, 
'  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
by  all  means  save  some;'  because  such  per- 
sons omit  the  latter  part  of  that  text, — '  and 
this  I  do  for  the  gospel's  sake.'  In  those  of 
whom  I  speak,  there  is  no  intention  by  this 
variable  conduct  to  serve  others,  but  rather 
to  save  and  deliver  themselves  from  the  scan- 
dal, odium,  and  reproof,  likely  to  be  cast  by 
serious  people  upon  levity,  folly,  or  sin,  and 
by  the  less  sober  upon  anything  like  sobriety. 
There  is  a  consistency  of  character,  which, 
whilst  it  does  not  bring  on  religion  the  charge 
of  moroseness  and  unyielding  severity,  yet 
does  not  deny  its  Great  Master;  and  which 
though  it  does  not  obtrude  its  opinions  or 
practice  upon  the  notice  of  others,  is  not  back- 
ward to  show  decidedly,  to  which  standard 
it  belongs,  and  under  whose  banner  it  ranks." 

No  date. — "  The  more  I  am  among  Friends, 
and  see  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess,  the  more  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  true  prayer  is  not  that  of  the  lips, 
or  of  the  mere  unrenewed  understanding,  but 
of  the  heart:  that  it  neither  consists  iD,  nor 
depends  upon,  a  peculiar  dress,  an  appointed 
form  of  words,  a  particular  posture  of  body, 
or  what  is  termed  a  consecrated  place.  But 
this  is  what  it  does  essentially  and  unequivo- 
cally require, — that  the  soul  put  on  the  gar- 
ment of  faith, — that  the  expressions  used  (if 
there  be  any)  be  those  of  the  heart, — that  the 
inward  posture  of  the  mind  be  humble, — and 
that  the  heart  be  the  sanctified  temple,  out  of 
which  prayer  comes." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Luther's  Contempt  of  Riches. — Disinterested- 
ness was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
Luther;  superior  to  all  selfish  considerations, 
he  left  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  this 
world  to  those  who  delighted  in  them.  The 
poverty  of  this  great  man  did  not  arise  from 
wanting  the  means  of  acquiring  riches ;  for 
few  men  have  had  it  in  their  power  more 
easily  to  obtain  them.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
offered  him  the  produce  of  a  mine  at  Snebing; 
but  he  nobly  refused  it.  The  enemies  of 
Luther  were  no  strangers  to  his  contempt  for 
gold.  When  one  of  the  popes  asked  a  certain 
cardinal,  why  they  did  not  stop  that  man's 
mouth  with  silver  and  gold ;  the  cardinal 
replied,  "  That  German  beast  regards  not 
money!"  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the 
liberality  of  such  a  man  would  often  exceed 
his  means.  A  poor  student  once  telliug  him 
of  his  poverty,  he  desired  his  wife  to  give  him 
a  sum  of  money,  aud  when  she  informed  him 
they  had  none  left,  he  immediately  seized  a 
cup  of  some  value  which  accidentally  stood 
within  his  reach,  and  giving  it  to  the  poor 
man  bade  him  go  and  sell  it,  and  keep  the 
money  to  supply  his  wants.  In  one  of  his 
epistles,  Luther  says,  "1  have  received  one 
hundred  guilders  from  Tauberin;  andScharlts 
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has  given  me  fifty;  so  that  I  begin  to  fear  lest 
God  should  reward  me  in  this  life.  But  I 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  so  much  money !  I  gave  half  of  it  to 
P.  Priorus,  and  made  the  man  glad." 


For  "The  Friend. 

The  following  is  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Friends  in  Scotland,  from  William  Dewsbury; 
the  minister  by  whose  instrumentality  Alex- 
ander Jaffray,  and  others  at  Aberdeen,  were 
first  induced  mercifully  to  adopt,  as  well  as 
publicly  to  own  in  that  city,  the  principles  ol 
Friends.  There  is  a  nobly  toned,  a  deep  and 
expressive  religious  feeling  and  savor  about 
this  letter,  which  will  claim  for  it  the  notice 
and  perusal  of  the  true  Friend  of  to-day. 

"  Warwick,  29th  of  8th  month,  1672. 
"My  Dear  Friends, — All  watch  and  wait  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  that  every  thought  be 
judged  down,  that  is  contrary  to  the  light ; 
then  will  the  cross  be  laid  to  the  ground  of 
your  own  thoughts,  and  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ  be  known,  which  will  bury  you  in  such 
deep  humility  and  sense  of  the  free  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  as  to  raise  you  up  in  the  living  faith,  to 
reign  over  your  own  thoughts  and  wills. 
Then  will  you  be  born  again  into  a  pure  sub- 
jection to  the  pure  light,  to  the  thoughts  and 
will  of  God,  which  is  our  sanctification  and  per- 
fection of  glory  manifested  within  us,  &;).  ; 
and  so  will  you  witness  the  new  and  holy  birth 
which  makes  self  of  no  reputation,  neither 
boasteth  in  anything  it  doth;  but  followeth 
the  Lord  in  his  pure  leadings,  to  serve  Him 
and  his  people  in  love,  in  whatever  he  calls 
into,  to  the  perfecting  of  his  praises,  and  the 
comfort  of  his  people  forever  !  In  which  life, 
feel  the  yearning  bowels  of  your  brother 
towards  you,  who  are  truly  poor  in  spirit ;  for 
the  unspeakable  mercies  of  the  Most  High  God 
are  your  inheritance  forever!  The  Almighty 
God  keep  all  your  garments  clean  in  his  holy 
power,  and  in  it  exercise  you  to  the  building 
up  one  another  in  your  most  holy  faith ;  that, 
in  the  pure  chaste  love,  you  may  grow  up  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  bond  of  peace,  to  shine 
forth  as  the  morning  stars,  to  enlighten  the 
people  in  that  nation.  Oh !  be  faithful,  my 
dear  Friends  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  great  peo- 
ple in  Scotland ;  for  whom  I,  with  many  of 
our  brethren,  have  travailed,  in  jeopardy  of 
our  lives,  in  years  past,  casting  our  bread  upon 
the  waters,  with  hopes  to  find  it  after  many 
days.  And  seeing  God  hath  called  you  to  be 
the  first  fruits,  and  to  make  you  a  blessing,  as 
you  wait  to  be  ordered  of  the  Lord,  as  before 
written — then  will  my  great  expectation  be 
answered  in  the  behalf  of  the  holy  Seed, 
whom  my  soul  loves  in  that  land — and  remain 
your  dear  brother  in  the  light,  thoughts,  and 
will  of  our  God  for  ever! 

William  Dewsbury." 


Novels. — Many  works  of  fiction  (says  Han- 
nah More)  may  be  read  with  safety,  some 
even  with  profit;*  but  the  constant  familiarity 
even  with  such  as  are  not  exceptionable  in 
themselves,  relaxes  the  mind  that  wants 
hardening,  dissolves  the  heart  which  wants 
fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination  which  wants 
quieting,  irritates  the  passions  which  want 
calming,  and  above  all,  disinclines  and  dis- 
qualifies for  active  virtues  and  for  spiritual 


*  From  this  we  dissent. — Eds. 


exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading,  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  was  himself  a  writer 
of  fiction,  in  writing  to  his  brother,  respect- 
ing the  education  of  his  son,  uses  this  strong 
language:  "  Above  all  things  never  let  your 
son  touch  a  novel  or  romance.  How  delusive, 
how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  con- 
summate bliss !  They  teach  the  youthful  mind 
to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness,  that  never 
existed;  to  despise  the  little  good  that  our 
cup  contains,  by  expecting  more  than  is  ever 
given ;  and  in  general — take  the  word  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  the  world  and  studied  it 
more  by  experience  than  by  precept — take 
my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  such  books  teach 
us  very  little  of  the  world." 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  a  very  learned  and  pious 
man,  who  lived  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  third  day  before  his  death,  sum- 
moned all  his  family  around  him,  and  then 
desired  his  brother  to  go  and  mark  out  a 
place  for  his  grave,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar directions  he  then  gave.  When  his  brother 
returned,  saying  it  was  done  as  he  had  wished, 
he  desired  them  all,  in  presence  of  each  other, 
to  take  out  of  his  study  three  large  hampers 
full  of  books,  which  had  been  locked  up  for 
many  years :  "  They  are  comedies,  tragedies, 
heroic  poems,  and  romances  ;  let  them  be  im- 
mediately burnt  upon  the  place  marked  out 
for  my  grave;  and  when  you  have  so  done, 
come  back  and  inform  me."  When  informa- 
tion was  brought  him  that  they  were  all  con- 
sumed, he  desired  that  this  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  testimony  of  his  disapprobation 
of  such  books,  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  mind 
of  man,  and  improper  for  the  perusal  of  every 
serious  and  sincere  Christian. 


Selected. 

We  have  of  latter  time  had  to  wade  under 
many  exercises  and  trials,  not  known  fully  to 
any  but  ourselves;  yet  I  think  we  have  cause 
humbly  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been 
permitted  to  hold  up  our  heads,  and  not  alto- 
gether to  sink  under  discouragement.  If  the 
varied  conflicts  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  to  endure  in  our  different  allotments,  do 
but  happly  tend  to  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Supreme  Good,  and  to  strengthen 
our  confidence  in  the  Divine  superintending 
care  and  protection,  it  will  be  well ;  and  we 
may  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  good  for 
us  that  we  have  been  afflicted.  I  wish  to 
guard  against  unprofitable  bewailing;  and 
rather  press  on,  in  a  grateful  remembrance, 
that  we  have  many  favors  and  blessings  in- 
termixed with  the  difficulties  of  the  day.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  nice  thing,  and  requiring  a  por- 
tion of  Best  Wisdom,  to  know  how  to  move 
along  in  temporal  concerns.  To  be  suitably 
alive  to  the  useful  discharge  of  our  duty  as  to 
temporal  matters,  and  yet  to  have  the  mind 
so  detached  from  them  as  to  have  the  one 
thing  needful,  perpetually  before  us,  is  a  most 
desirable  attainment. 

Uncertainty  is  so  stamped  on  all  visible  en- 
joyments that  we  had  need,  indeed,  to  be  soli- 
citous to  have  our  minds  established  on  some- 
thing beyond  them  all. —  William  Grover. 


Selected. 


Diogenes  being  at  Olympia,  saw  at  the  cele- 
brated festival  some  young  men  of  Ehodes, 
arrayed  most  magnificently.  Smiling  he  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  pride."  Afterwards  meet- 
ing some  Lacedemonians  in  a  mean  and 
sordid  dress,  he  said,  "  and  this  also  is  pride." 


SELF-SURRENDER. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

Lord,  one  deep  trouble  of  my  soul, 
From  which  I  pray  to  be  set  free, 

Is  that  I  cannot  self  control 
And  give  up  all  the  world  for  thee. 

My  weak,  corrupt,  deceptive  heart, 

Whenever  early  lusts  I  flee, 
Like  Ananias,  yields  a  part, 

But  will  not  give  up  all  for  thee. 

Sapphira  like,  false  thoughts  arise 
When,  penitent,  I  bend  the  knee, 

To  hold  the  world  before  mine  eyes 
And  say  I  gave  it  all  for  thee. 

Well  do  I  know  how  small  the  worth 
Of  all  the  gains  that  here  may  be ; 

But  still  my  fond  heart  clings  to  earth, 
And  will  not  give  up  all  for  thee. 

Lord,  make  me  victor  in  the  strife ! 

Thou  who  hast  given  so  much  for  me, 
Teach  me  this  parable  of  life, 

That  I  have  naught  to  give  for  thee ! 

Selected. 

WAIT  AND  SEE. 
When  my  boy,  with  eager  questions 

Asking  how,  and  where,  and  when, 
Taxes  all  my  store  of  wisdom, 

Asking  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Questions  oft  to  which  the  answers 

Give  to  others  still  the  key, 
I  respond,  to  teach  him  patience, 

"  Wait,  my  little  boy,  and  see." 

And  the  words  I  taught  my  darling 

Taught  to  me  a  lesson  sweet ; 
Once  when  all  the  world  seemed  darkened 

And  the  storm  about  me  beat, 
In  the  "children's  room"  I  heard  him, 

With  a  child's  sweet  mimicry, 
To  the  baby  brother's  questions 

Saying  wisely,  "  Wait  and  see." 

Like  an  angel's  tender  chiding 

Came  the  darling's  words  to  me, 
Though  my  Father's  ways  were  hidden, 

Bidding  me  still  wait  and  see. 
What  are  we  but  restless  children, 

Ever  asking  what  shall  be? 
And  the  Father,  in  his  wisdom, 

Gently  bids  us  "  wait  and  see." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Proverbs. 

A  recent  work  on  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  John  Bowring,  late  British  Governor  o: 
Hong  Kong,  contains  a  list  of  several  of  thel 
religious  maxims  and  proverbs  current  among! 
the  natives  of  those  islands,  some  of  which! 
are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered.  The; 
author  remarks,  "they  would  have  some  inl 
terest  if  they  represented  the  thoughts  and| 
feelings  of  a  civilized  nation.  Their  interest]' 
will  hardly  be  less  when  the  social  code  oi 
semi-barbarians  is  studied  in  these  short  sen| 
tences."  A  few  only  of  the  more  striking! 
have  been  selected : 

Sins  are  diseases  of  the  soul. 

Job  had  many  troubles,  but  they  did  not! 
affect  the  inner  man. 

Desire  not  what  is  not. 

What  thou  doest  do  quickly. 

The  poor  have  no  nurse. 

Disquiet  is  the  constant  companion  oJ 
jealousy. 

Eiches  are  the  baits  of  the  devil  for  man. 
The  cries  of  the  wretched  will  reach  heaven 
A  candle  in  a  house  will  illumine  a  street. 
Reap  thy  rice  with  the  reapers. 
The  monkey,  however  richly  drest,  is  but 
a  monkey. 
Life  is  labor. 

Where  the  wound  is  the  plaster  should  be, 

Sow  not  among  stones. 

Excesses  are  rare,  when  the  heart  is  at  rest 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

:  1819.  11th  mo.  16th.  At  a  little  meeting 
led  Octorara ;  and  on  the  17 th  at  Eastland  : 
last  I  think  rather  the  best.  Hitherto 
everlasting  Father  and  wonderful  Coun- 
or  has  been  strength  in  weakness,  so  that  I 
st  I  am  clear  whether  they  will  hear  or 
bear.  O  mournful  truth,  that  religion  is 
h  a  neglected  thing!  All  who  undertake 
nsit  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  these  days, 
1  do  well  to  remember  that  '  Man  is  not  to 
s  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
iceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
;  18lh.  Attended  the  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
held  at  East  Nottingham  ;  and  on  the  19th 
3  held  the  Q.  M.,  which  was  large.  Strength 
i  afforded  to  relieve  my  poor  exercised 
id.  May  the  God  of  my  life  have  the  praise. 
20th.  Returned  to  Deer  Creek;  and  on 
next  day  attended  their  meeting,  which 
ough  the  solemnizing  power  of  Israel's 
1  was  a  good  meeting;  such  an  one  as  will 
remembered  by  some  I  hope  to  their  last- 
advantage. 

22d.   Went  forward  in  order  to  be  at  the 
ithern  Quarterly  Meeting.    Reached  the 
ise  of  Sarah  Cowgill,  a  widow;  and  one 
i  her  to  whom  our  blessed  Lord  alluded 
en  He  said,  I  will  be  a  husband  to  the 
low.    Oh  here  1  think  it  is  to  be  felt  that 
same  Jesus  is  her  Friend  and  Husband, 
ching  her  as  at  home,  in  the  secret  of  her 
l,rt,  where  she  is  frequently  seeking  Him, 
ll  enquiring  of  Him  that  which  is  indeed 
■presting  to  know.    With  such  He  is  not  as 
■rayfaring  man  that  tarries  but  for  a  night, 
la  short  season  :  but  takes  up  his  abode  with 
Mm.   These  know  him,  and  He  is  known  of 
I  m.    Blessed  be  his  Name  for  ever. 
l:23th.  Was  held  the  Quarterly  Meeting; 
■  I  on  the  25th  a  public  meeting,  which  was 
Bended  by  a  number  of  the  Lord's  messen- 
Irs  from  different  Quarters,  and  was  a  good 
.■feting ;  praised  be  the  Lord  our  only  helper. 
■!26th.   Rested  for  the  first  time  since  we 
ML  home,  though  we  made  the  attempt  once 
rlfbre.    But,  according  to  my  faith,  we  have 
;*  v  found  the  right  time  and  place ;  more- 
Sr  one  of  our  horses  is  not  well,  and  myself 
yjfood  deal  indisposed  with  a  cold.    Thus  in 
wjueedful  a  time,  to  find  a  place  where  the 
■■ster's  peace  is  to  be  felt,  and  where  we  are 
Mped  inwardly  and  outwardly,  is  a  favor. 
,Jpel  it  so,  and  hope  I  am  thankful. 
e  I f  27 th.   Attended  a  meeting  appointed  for 
colored  people.    The  opportunity  was  re- 
JjBpng  to  my  mind,  which  was  dipped  into 
p|;rcise  and  sympathy  on  their  account. 
||  28th.   Was  at  Little  Creek,  where  the 
risppherd  of  Israel  was  again  our  Helper,  and 
■re  us  a  good  meeting.    I  hope  the  impres- 
Hqs  made  on  some  minds  will  not  be  speedily 
e  sed." 

;  Prom  here  they  went  to  Camden  and 
,  lijtherkill  Meetings,  which  were  both  small. 

ijb  remarks :  "  Alas  1  but  little  of  the  true 
it  IT  was  wn^e  there  was  great  cause  for 
;  D;lurning  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion, 

a,l  the  low  state  of  religion:  though  I  hope 

■Ire  are  yet  a  few  that  do  feel  bound  to  the 
wise  in  most  places.   Ah,  those  who  visit  the 

■Id  of  the  kingdom  in  the  present  low  state 

Oj  the  church,  must  expect  to  find  it  in  a 
r  njnger,  or  Joseph-like,  unjustly  confined  in 

I  son.  Lord,  strengthen  my  faith,  and  please 
.  thrive  me  daily  bread. 


"12th  mo.  1st  and  2nd.  At  Milford  and 
Cold  Spring  Meetings,  both  small,  and  mostly 
composed  of  those  not  professing  with  us. 
Yet  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  He  who  said, 
'I  have  shoep  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  will 
I  bring,'  or  gather,  was  pleased  to  be  with  us, 
and  give  the  qualification,  through  which 
solemn  truths  were  sounded  vocally  in  their 
hearing,  which  did  I  trust  reach  the  witness 
in  some  hearts :  And  I  think,  if  I  know  any- 
thing, the  Lord  who  hitherto  has  been  our 
helper,  has  from  my  bowed  down  spirit  all 
the  praise:  for  I  know  I  have  nought  of  my 
own  whereon  to  rely.  I  feel  the  weight  of 
the  task  awfully  increasing,  and  the  secret 
language  often  is,  Holy  Father  please  to  keep 
me  as  under  the  hollow  of  thy  hand!  Don't 
leave  me  one  hour  or  one  moment;  for  the 
magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is  such,  that 
I  do  often  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble. 

"3d.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  a  little 
village  called  Milton,  where  none  professing 
with  us  dwelt:  the  service  of  which  will  not 
I  trust  be  utterly  lost." 

On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  she  had  meetings 
at  North  West  Fork,  Centre,  and  Marshy 
Creek;  "  where,"  she  says,  "  we  found,  as  at 
most  others,  a  precious  few  who  are  striving 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  Yet  alas !  I 
think  it  is  to  be  felt,  that  true  religion  is  much 
wanting,  so  that  mourning  seems  almost  in- 
cessantly my  portion.  Indeed  my  feelings 
inwardly  and  outwardly  bind  me  to  the  testi- 
mony that  weakness  is  ours,  but  strength 
cometh  from  the  Lord.  What  a  favor  that 
there  is  a  place,  whereunto  we  may  look  in 
humble  confidence  that  strength  will  be  re- 
newed." 

Thence  she  went  to  Choptank,  Third  Haven, 
Tuckahoe,  and  at  or  near  a  village  called 
Denton.  At  this  meeting,  she  writes,  "some- 
thing seemed  so  to  obstruct  the  current  of 
life,  as  to  cause  a  suffering  time.  Indeed  I 
had  here  to  remember  the  language,  "  If  they 
have  called  the  masterof  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  they  of  his  household.'  I 
was  glad  however  that  we  were  there  ;  count- 
ing it  a  favor  to  suffer  with  the  suffering  seed 
in  that  place.  Lord,  ever  keep  me  humble 
and  willing  to  endure  that  portion  of  suffering 
which  thou  in  thy  wisdom  may  see  meet. 

"  13th.  Went  on  by  Milford,  and  had  an 
evening  meeting  in  the  Methodist  place  of 
worship.  It  was  large,  and  a  good  meeting, 
as  I  think  was  to  be  felt  in  many  hearts; 
wherein  the  name  of  our  God  was  magnified. 
There  are  a  number  of  exercised  souls  in  that 
place.  Lord,  feed  them  with  the  bread  of 
life.  Keep  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  thy  holy 
hand  forever." 

After  visiting  several  meetings  in  course  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  she  writes : 
"  We  went  home  with  our  beloved  sister  Sarah 
Cowgill,  with  whom  we  made  our  home  when 
attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  So  far  in 
looking  over  the  journey,  the  answer  seems 
to  be  peace.  And  the  consolatory  language 
concerning  some  of  the  visited  there,  is,  "  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  ;  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  sick 
and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me.'  And  when 
the  humble  contrite  ones  who  have  nothing 
to  boast  of,  shall  say,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee 
a  stranger,  or  hungry,  or  athirst,  or  naked, 
or  in  prison,  and  administered  unto  thee,  the 
answer  shall  be,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 


ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  My  spirit  is  hum- 
bled in  believing  something  like  this  will  be 
experienced  by  some  precious  souls  amongst 
whom  our  lots  as  poor  strangers  have  been 
cast.  For,  praises  to  his  holy  Name  forever, 
the  Lord  has  not  left  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness. But  notwithstanding  this,  pure  religion 
is  too  little  to  be  seen  or  felt." 

She  next  attended  Duck  Creek  and  Appo- 
quinimink  meetings:  upon  which  she  writes: 
"  Most  or  all  of  the  meetings  in  this  corner  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard  are  small,  yet  I  think 
there  are  some  precious  souls  at  them  all ; 
who  are  indeed  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness.  These  shall  be  filled,  said  our 
blessed  Master,  and  so  it  will  be  everywhere 
the  world  over,  saith  my  soul,  as  they  con- 
tinue faithful.  Lord,  increase  the  appetite  of 
all  after  Thee,  whilst  life  and  breath  and  sen- 
sibility remain.  The  work  is  thine,  the  power 
is  thine,  and  surely  from  every  heart  the  glory 
shall  be  thine  forevermore. 

"  19th.  At  Wilmington  fore  and  afternoon 
meeting.  The  morning  a  favored  one;  the 
other  not  so  much  so. 

"  20th.  At  Stanton.  It  felt  to  me  that  true 
religion  was  as  reduced  here  as  the  widow's 
barrel  of  meal  and  cruise  of  oil,  when  she  was 
about  to  make  the  last  cake  for  herself  and 
son,  expecting  after  that  they  must  die.  Not- 
withstanding which  I  did  believe  that  if  they 
would  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord's 
prophet  inwardlj',  as  she  did  outwardly,  there 
would  be  an  increase,  and  they  not  only  pre- 
served from  death — the  famine  which  sin  has 
been  the  occasion  of  bringing  upon  them — 
but  they  would  know  a  bountiful  supply  when 
the  clouds  would  again  gather,  and  the  show- 
ers descend  as  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
So,  that  although  death  rather  than  life 
seemed  to  prevail,  yet  they  need  not  doubt, 
that  if  obedience  unto  the  requirings  of  the 
Lord's  prophet  inwardly  speaking,  keeps  pace 
with  knowledge,  there  would  be  an  increase. 
May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  bless,  if  so  it  seem 
good  in  his  sight,  the  labor  of  his  handmaid 
amongst  them,  to  their  lasting  profit,  saith 
my  soul.    We  then  went  on  to  a  very  kind 

Friend's  house  at  ,  and  rested  from  the 

21st  to  the  23d,  being  truly  in  need  thereof, 
and  feeling  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Here  again, 
I  trust  it  may  be  acknowledged  with  safety, 
and  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  Divine 
hand  was  underneath,  and  the  good  cause  was 
preserved  from  suffering  loss?" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 
The  Managers  Report :  That  while  no  very 
unusual  event  has  occurred  to  mark  the  year 
just  past,  they  are  able  to  state  that  there  has 
been  no  abatement  of  interest  in  their  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  nor  diminished 
attention  to  study  from  the  pupils. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  roll  num- 
bered 226.    Since  which  time  15  boys  and  16 
girls  have  been  admitted  to  the  High  School, 
and  26  boys  and  27  girls  to  the  Preparatory 
Department;   and  the  total  number  with- 
drawn has  been  92;  making  the  number  at 
present  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  218. 
The  average  attendance  has  been 
In  the  Boy's  High  School,  47. 
Girls'       "       "  86.5 
Boys'  Preparatory,  28. 
Girls'  35—  total  196.5 

The  total  cost  of  conducting  the  Institute 
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for  the  year,  not  including  interest  on  value 
of  building,  has  been  $7,658.95,  making  the 
average  cost  of  each  pupil  $35.13. 

The  corps  of  teachers  is  mainly  the  same, 
with  some  changes  made  to  adapt  the  schools 
to  a  modified  system  of  instruction  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  James  F.  Needham,  lately 
in  charge  of  the  Boys'  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, having  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Receiver  of 
Taxes,  R.  De  R.  Venning  has  succeeded  him. 
Narcissa  George  was  released  in  the  11th  mo. 
1870,  to  take  charge  of  a  school  in  Georgia ; 
and  Julia  Jones  subsequently  took  a  similar 
position  in  Winchester,  Virginia.  Temporary 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  O.  V.  Catto, 
to  visit  Washington,  to  aid  in  the  systematiz- 
ing of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  colored 
schools  there:  and  our  esteemed  principal, 
Fanny  M.  Jackson,  was  likewise  relieved  from 
her  school  duties  to  inspect  the  workings  of 
the  Normal  Schools  at  Millersville,  Pa.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  that  in  our  own  city,  the  place 
of  each  being  supplied  for  the  time  being  by 
Richard  T.  Greener,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University.  The  committee  on  Discipline 
and  Instruction  haviDg  rearranged  the  curri- 
culum of  the  school,  added  some  new  recita- 
tions, and  omitted  Greek  from  the  course; 
also  provided  for  normal  instruction  for  the 
graduating  class,  under  the  especial  charge  of 
F.  M.  Jackson,  R.  T.  Greener  was  engaged 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  Institute,  and  the 
services  of  two  assistants  dispensed  with.  It 
is  believed  that  the  new  plan  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  old,  economizing  time, 
and  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  teach- 
ers upon  special  subjects  which  they  are  best 
fitted  to  instruct  in,  while  the  graduates  re- 
ceive lectures  upon  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
practically  aid  in  the  school  system,  by  taking 
charge  of  certain  classes  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Principal.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  pupils  who  take  the  normal  course,  will 
leave  the  Institute  much  better  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  schools  than  if  they  had  simply  stu- 
died the  prescribed  text  books,  without  the 
practical  drill ;  and  the  Managers  have  had 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing the  Normal  instruction  a  matter  essential 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  Diploma.  Of  the  re- 
cent graduating  class  all  but  two  remained  to 
take  the  normal  course,  the  others  having  at 
once  entered  upon  the  charge  of  schools,  one 
in  Maryland,  the  other  in  this  city.  Such  is 
the  demand  for  qualified  colored  teachers, 
that  there  are  more  applications  from  the 
Southern  States  than  we  can  supply,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  that  not  only  are  the  designs 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  being  carried 
out,  in  "  the  preparing  and  qualifying  of 
teachers,"  but  that  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Institute,  any 
colored  student  of  fair  average  ability,  can, 
after  graduation,  enter  at  once  upon  a  self- 
supporting  career  as  a  teacher.  Indeed,  the 
supply  of  cultivated  colored  teachers  being, 
thus  far,  limited,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  they  are  receiving  a  higher  rate  of 
compensation  than  white  teachers  of  the  same 
grade. 

The  following  interesting  facts  have  been 
extracted  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Princi- 
pal ;  Narcissa  George  and  Lucretia  Douglass, 
two  of  our  graduates,  were  employed  as 
teachers  in  Darien,  Georgia,  at  a  time  when 
the  schools 
themselves. 


taken  in  charge  by  the  public  authorities. 
The  examining  board  was  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  white  and  colored  persons, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  who  from  the  account  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  incompetent,  or  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  our  teachers.  They  passed  the  entire 
examination  with  an  average  of  100.  The 
mayor,  learning  that  they  were  graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  Institute,  required  them  to 
send  home  for  their  diplomas,  and  for  testi- 
monials of  their  moral  character  and  ability 
to  teach,  which  our  Principal  was  able  from 
her  knowledge  of  them  to  furnish.  After  the 
reading  of  the  diplomas  nothing  further  was 
required,  and  Narcissa  has  now  charge  of  the 
principal  school  for  boys,  and  Lucretia  that 
tor  girls. 

Three  pupils  of  the  boys'  High  School  have 
during  the  past  year  gone  to  different  univer 
sities,  to  perfect  themselves  in  studies  com 
menced  with  us. 

As  some  who  will  read  this  report  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  present  Institute  build 
ing  and  its  resources,  it  may  not  be  inappro 
priate  here  to  state  that  the  premises,  Bain- 
bridge  street  above  Ninth,  contain  on  the  first 
floor  a  library  room,  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  2719  volumes  of  carefully  selected 
reading  matter,  works  of  fiction  being  exclud 
ed.  A  few  periodicals  devoted  to  scientific  and 
educational  interests  are  subscribed  for,  and 
the  pupils  have  access  here  to  Encyclopcedias, 
Dictionaries,  and  standard  scientific  works 
and  text  books.  A  number  of  photographs 
and  engravings  of  natural  scenery  and  historic 
events  have  been  presented  to  the  Library 
from  time  to  time  by  its  friends.  The  room 
is  opened  semi-weekly,  not  only  to  the  pupils, 
but  also  to  other  colored  persons,  suitable 
guarantees  being  received  of  a  right  use  of 
its  privileges.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
loaned  during  the  year  was  about  2900.  In 
this  room,  during  the  winter,  the  teachers 
and  seniors  and  normal  class  were  invited  on 
two  or  three  occasions  to  conversational  tea- 
drinkings,  with  some  of  the  Managers  and 
other  friends  of  the  Institute.  One  hundred 
volumes  were  added  to  the  Library  since  last 
report,  five  lost,  and  twenty -five  removed  as 
too  much  worn  for  use. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Library  the  remaining 
part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is  divid- 
ed by  glass  partitions  into  two  commodious 
rooms  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  Preparatory 
schools,  access  being  had  from  the  front  of  the 
building  by  separate  entrances.  The  whole 
of  the  second  floor,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  rooms  devoted  to  a  Laboratory  and 
place  of  deposit  for  philosophical  apparatus, 
is  occupied  by  the  boys'  and  girls'  High 
schools,  likewise  separated  by  glass  partitions, 
so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  pupils  in 
the  two  rooms  can  be  addressed  at  once,  the 
seats  all  facing  the  north.  The  desks  are  of 
an  improved  pattern,  combining  neatness  with 
convenience,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with 
blackboards,  at  which  large  classes  can  be 
exercised  at  once.  The  ceilings  are  high, 
and  ventilation  is  provided  by  flues  concealed 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  by  moveable  transoms 
over  the  doors.  On  the  third  floor  are  six 
recitation  rooms,  also  provided  with  ample 
blackboard  space.  It  is  believed  that  the  In- 
stitute furnishes,  with  its  present  corps  of 
teachers,  and  the  appliances  at  their  com. 
were  supported  by  the  people  I  mand  for  illustration,  opportunities  not  sur 
Subsequently  the  schools  were  passed  by  any  seminary  for  colored  youth  i  " 


the  country,  and  the  Managers  cordially  ifl 
vite  parents  and  guardians  everywhere,  wll 
may  have  the  charge  of  children  who  wou| 
wish  to  educate  themselves  to  become  thorou<  i 
and  practical  teachers  of  their  race,  to  avJ 
themselves  of  the  benefits  here  afforded;  tl] 
total  expense  of  tuition  is  but  five  dollars! 
year  for  a  pupil  in  the  Preparatory  Depaifl 
ment,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  same  period  f 
a  pupil  of  the  High  school,  the  use  of  boo!  j 
being  provided  gratuitously  to  those  wla 
wish  it. 

The  subject  of  suitable  religious  and  mor|] 
instruction  is  one  which  the  Managers  desif 
to  keep  steadily  in  view.  At  the  opening  | 
the  schools  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is  re;! 
daily,  followed  by  the  reciting  of  texts  pit 
viously  committed  to  memory,  and  opporturP 
ties  are  frequently  taken  for  impressing  qm 
the  minds  of  the  children  the  highest  ail 
most  important  truths  relating  to  their  prese  j 
and  eternal  welfare.  We  are  informed  th| 
Ellen  Jones,  a  pupil  of  the  introductory  clasf 
who  has  recently  been  removed  by  death  frof 
amongst  us,  spent  much  time  before  her  d| 
cease  in  repeating  texts  and  verses  which  si 
had  learned  at  the  school. 

A  course  of  lectm-es  has  been  delivered 
cently'by  Dr.  Labberton,  on  Grecian  Histor 
which  has  been  very  interesting  and  ben 
ficial  to  both  teachers  and  scholars ;  and 
course  on  Zoology  by  Grace  Anna  Lewis  h 
been  arranged  for,  to  commence  next  Autum 
with  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  cla 
upon  the  subject  of  each  lecture. 

In  addition  to  the  Text  Books  already  ei 
ployed  in  the  Institute,  the  following  ha 
been  added  since  the  introduction  of  the  ne 
plan  of  study  before  alluded  to,  viz  :  Loc 
yer's  Astronomy  ;  Trench's  Study  of  Word 
Warren's  Physical  Geography ;  Hookei 
Child's  Book  of  Nature  ;  Steel's  Fourte< 
Weeks  in  Chemistry ;  Anderson's  Gener 
History. 

At  the  commencement,  in  the  12th  mon 
last,  one  boy  and  seven  girls  received  the  Is 
ploma,  making  the  total  number  of  graduatj 
to  this  time  83.  The  following  are  the  namf 
of  the  recent  graduates  : 

Geo.  O.  Moore,        Laura  F.  Barney, 
Maria  C.  Barney,     Nancy  C.  Smith,  [ 
PriscillaE.Bhrickx,  Ada  V.  Le  Count.  | 
Arena  M.  Ruffin,      Harrietta  G.  Sylva.  | 

The  averages  obtained  in  the  private  e! 
amination  were  more  than  usually  creditabj 
In  the  Twelfth  month  last  a  committ|i 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  by-laws  of  t| 
Corporation,  with  a  view  to  determine  whethr 
any  change  would,  in  their  judgment,  be  al 
vantageous  ;  after  a  careful  revision  they  i 
ported  a  list  of  by-laws,  with  some  modific 
tions,  which  are  herewith  submitted. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  t 
Managers,  William  Evans, 

Philadelphia,  5th  Mo.,  1871.  Secretai 


The  Mont  Cents  Tunnel. — This  enterprif 
remarkable  even  among  the  many  engine< 
ing  triumphs  of  the  present  day,  was  formal 
opened  by  a  grand  ceremonial,  on  Sunda 
September  17.    We  have  taken  pains  to  ke, 
our  readers  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  t 
work  and  the  details  of  its  construction,  ai 
need  not  recapitulate  the  ingenuity  and  peh 
severance  of  the  engineers,  and  the  difficulty 
they  so  courageously  overcame. 
The  immediate  effect  of  throwing  open  tp 
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llmel  is  to  bring  Turin  within  eighteen  hours' 
[B.vel  of  Paris,  and  to  relieve  the  journey  of 
)  long,  wearisome,  and  often  perilous  ride 
diligence  over  the  mountain.  But,  as  with 
ler  great  undertakings,  there  will  be  many 
jessory  and  collateral  advantages  to  the 
nmerce  of  the  world,  which  time  alone  can 
eelop,  and  of  which  the  most  obvious  is  the 
ablishment  of  Brindisi,  on  the  eastern  coast 
the  Italian  peninsula  as  the  chief  European 
rt  for  the  commerce  of  the  east.  There 
[1  soon  be  unbroken  lines  of  railroad  from 
ris  and  the  channel  ports,  Havre,  Calais 
i  Boulogne,  to  Brindisi ;  and  the  traffic  to 
j  East  Indies  and  China,  via  the  Suez  canal 
i  the  Euphrates  Valley  railroad,  will,  no 
ubt,  shortly  quit  Marseilles  for  the  more 
proximate  Italian  port, 
[n  view  of  this  fact  the  French  authorities 
i  supposed  by  some  crities  to  have  looked 
newhat  coldly  on  the  tunnel,  and  they 
ve  not  yet  completed  the  railroad  lead- 
j  to  it.  This  important  link  in  the  chain 
communication  will,  it  is  expected,  be  open 
November  next.  The  journey  from  Calais 
Brindisi  will  then  take  only  sixty  hours' 
le  and  that  from  London  about  sixty-four, 
e  railroad  approaches  to  the  tunnel  on  the 
»lian  side  have  long  been  complete. 
The  solidity  of  the  work,  and  the  perfect 
itilation  of  the  enormous  excavation,  elieit- 
expressions  of  admiration  and  surprise 
m  the  large  party  who  attended  the  open- 
;  . ceremony,  which  included  many  of  the 
ist  distinguished  men  from  both  countries. 

Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  municipality  of 
rin  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
sasion.  Two  names  which  would  have  been 
>minent  in  the  list  of  visitors,  must  have 
m  remembered  with  pain  by  every  one 
ssent.  The  great  statesman  of  united  Italy, 
unt  Camille  Cavour,  gave  all  the  weight  of 
"l  talents  and  influence  to  the  furtherance  of 
"Is  work;  and  to  Germano  Sommellier  is  due 
Is  credit  of  originating  the  idea,  of  fighting 

I  n  aSams*  a^  obstacles  for  twenty  years, 
■Ji  of  finally  completing  it,  to  the  satisfaction 

'ml  wonder  of  the  world.  '  Both  these  men 
'*  gone  ;  but  they  have  left  us  an  enduring 
P'nument  of  their  far-seeing  wisdom  and  in- 
^Wpitable  courage  and  genius. 

I I  trains  are  now  running  regularly  through 
'  tip  tunnel,  the  subterranean  transit  occupy- 
[kti;  twenty  minutes. 

lij  In  alluding  to  some  rumors  of  accidents  in 
mm  work,  the  engineer  states  that  there  has 
ii 'Wer  been  one  stone  displaced  from  the  fin- 

i(ed  arch  of  the  Alpine  tunnel ;  the  work  of 
iiiMdch  is  so  solidly  constructed  that  it  is  well 
l;ld;h  as  durable  as  the  rocks  themselves.  The 
(;My  circumstance  which  served  as  a  founda- 

Kjp  for  these  absurd  reports  was  the  falling 

i  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  work,  which 

Ippened  in  the  last  days  of  June,  at  the  Bar- 
,  dieche  end,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  of 

sue  scaffolding  broken  by  the  explosion  of  a 

listing  charge. 
The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  represented 

[be  some  $13,000,000,  or  65,000,000  francs; 
4c|the8e  20,000,000  francs  are  to  be  contribut- 
""Why  the  Victor  Emmanuel  railway,  or  rail- 
"Wy  of  northern  Italy.  This  sum  is  to  be 
'■.d  on  or  before  the  opening  of  the  tunnel, 
floe  French  government  was  to  pay  19,000,000 
'■flues  if  the  work  was  accomplished  within 
1  t  enty  years,  reckoning  from  1862,  but  if  the 
*  vrk  was  accomplished  at  an  earlier  date, 

«nce  bound  herself  to  pay  500,000  francs 


more  for  every  year  gained  upon  the  stipulat- 
ed time. 

As  there  have  been  eleven  years  thus  gain- 
ed, France  will  have  to  pay  5,500,000  francs 
besides  the  20,000,000  of  the  original  stipula- 
tion. She  has  besides  to  pay  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  money  due  for  the  work  as  it 
proceeded  from  year  to  year.  Thus  Italy 
will  pay  somethingless  than  20,000,000  francs. 
Had  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  continued 
beyond  the  stipulated  term  of  twenty  years, 
Italy  would  have  lost  500,000  francs  for  every 
year  in  excess  of  that  period. — Scientific  Amer- 
ican. 
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The  remark  has  often  been  made,  and  per- 
haps more  frequently  of  latter  time,  that  in 
different  meetings  there  are  not  a  few,  who, 
while  professing  to  be  attached  to  our  Society 
and  to  approve  of  its  principles  and  order, 
have  long  manifested,  and  still  continue  to 
manifest,  what  may  be  called,  a  cold  indiffer- 
entisra,  to  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
own  eternal  interests,  and  to  the  support  or 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  vital  religion.  Those 
best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
Society,  know  that  this  charge  cannot  be  es- 
caped, nor  the  saddening  feeling  to  which  its 
truth  gives  rise. 

Cannot  some  who  read  these  lines,  call  to 
mind  among  those  with  whom  they  mingle, 
members,  young  or  old,  who,  having  been 
educated  amid  religious  influences  or  sur- 
roundings, and  perhaps  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  external  duties  of  our  profession;  it 
may  be  dressing  plain,  and  attending  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline,  are  neverthe- 
less traditional  christians,  and  nothing  more. 
They  believe  the  truths  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  acquiesce  in  the  teachings  of 
others  respecting  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
men,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Him, 
and  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  by  and 
through  Him  alone;  but  the  tenor  of  their 
lives  shows  that  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  that  operative,  living  faith,  which  can  give 
the  victory  over  their  heart's  lusts,  and  crucify 
them  to  the  spirit  and  engrossing  pursuits 
and  friendships  of  the  world,  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  can  see  that  godliness 
is  beautiful ;  they  are  alarmed  at  evidences  of 
unsoundness  in  belief,  and  shocked  at  palpable 
departures  from  virtue;  but  their  religious 
principles,  and  their  love  for  what  is  good, 
are  held  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not  in  the 
power  of  God.  Their  time  and  energies  are 
employed  indefatigably  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  amusement — it  may  be  they  are 
closely  engaged  to  obtain  the  means  for  sup- 
porting themselves  and  families — and  they 
take  satisfaction  in  the  conviction  that  in 
their  transactions  with  their  fellow  men,  no 
one  can  lay  aught  to  their  charge  as  respects 
honesty  and  fair  dealing;  but  their  cold  iudif- 
ferentism  betrays  a  lack  of  experience  in  a 
life  of  prayer  and  self-denial,  and  of  righteous 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church.  It  is  evi- 
dent they  do  not  allow  the  Light  of  Christ  to 
reveal  to  them  the  depth  of  corruption  in  the 
natural  human  heart,  nor  his  goodness  to  lead 
them  to  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 


their  sins,  so  that  their  justified  and  sanctified 
souls  may  have  fellowship  and  hold  commu- 
nion with  a  living  Saviour. 

The  question  often  presents  to  those  who 
anxiously  ponder  their  condition  and  their 
well-being,  How  are  such  to  be  reached  ?  How 
are  they  to  be  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  danger,  and  to  realize  that  man  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  machine  to  eat,  to  digest, 
and  to  scrape  together  the  perishing  riches  of 
this  world?  How  may  they  be  quickened  to 
feel  that  they  are  at  the  opposite  extreme  of, 
and  supply  the  most  plausible  plea  for,  those 
who  under  an  undue  excitement,  and  an  un- 
authorized activity,  are  also  causing  great 
concern  lest  they  become  hopelessly  stranded 
amid  the  shallow  and  noisy  streams  of  a  re- 
ligion of  sentiment. 

The  church  has  often  mourned  and  travailed 
in  spirit  on  account  of  this  class  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  we  trust  will  continue  to  labor  on 
their  behalf.  But  if  she  has  performed  her 
whole  duty  towards  them;  if  in  the  light  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  under  thi  constraining 
love  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost,  she  has  warned  against 
and  striven  to  take  the  little  foxes  that  de- 
stroy the  tender  vines;  if  under  a  deep  sense 
of  her  accountability  and  a  fervent  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  flock,  her  patitions  have 
continued  to  go  up,  "Awake,  O  North  wind! 
and  come  thou  South,  blow  upon  my  garden, 
that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out,"  and 
yet  these  still  cling  to  their  idols,  and  refuse 
to  enter  the  vineyard  and  work,  then  her  only 
hope  for  such  must  be  in  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  that  all-powerful  Word  which  can  raise 
the  dead,  and  bring  up  sinews  and  flesh  on 
dry  bones. 

Well  would  it  be  if  among  the  various  in- 
vocations of  the  present  day,  the  ears  of  the 
nominal  professors  among  us  were  open  to 
hear,  their  own  peril,  the  dangerous  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  needs  of  the  church,  as  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight ;  breaking  up  their  monotonous  for- 
malism, and  inducing  them  to  flee  to  the  hope 
set  before  them  in  the  gospel. 

It  is  one  of  the  sfrong  evidences  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  its 
terms  of  salvation,  its  transforming  power, 
and  its  happy  results,  are  equally  applicable 
to  all,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  and 
that  by  the  submission  to  Divine  Grace  which 
it  enjoins,  every  one  can  obtain  a  sufficiently 
clear  and  full  understanding  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  duties  it  imposes,  for  all  practical  use. 
We  are  not  called  to  receive  and  reason  upon 
these  doctrines  and  truths  as  we  would  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  science,  nor  as  the 
exposition  of  judicial  enactments,  within  the 
scope  of  whose  prescribed  action  any  one  may 
decide  that  he  has  come,  and  is  therefore  safe; 
but  the  virtue  and  sufficiency  of  the  whole 
plan  of  redemption  consist  in  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  work  of  Christ,  both  without 
■and  within  us.  Thus,  and  thus  only  can  we 
know  what  it  is  to  be  regenerated;  born  again 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible, 
by  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever. 

How  strong  the  contrast  between  the  nomi- 
nal professor,  though  he  may  live  a  moral  life 
and  keep  up  the  external  duties  of  religion, 
and  him  who  has  not  only  heard  the  call  of 
the  Most  High,  but  has  obeved  it;  and  being- 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  finds  new  pur- 
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poses  and  motives  in  life,  and  feels  his  spirit 
stirred  by  a  divine  spring  of  endurance  and 
joy,  as  he  resigns  himself  wholly  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  ever-present  Saviour. 

Did  the  cold,  or  lukewarm  members,  whose 
gifts  of  time  and  talents  are  being  rapidly 
squandered,  but  look  at  things  in  the  light  of 
Truth,  how  changed  would  be  the  estimate 
formed  of  their  intrinsic  value,  from  that  set 
on  them  by  the  natural  man.  How  compara- 
tively insignificant  the  external  events  of  life 
compared  with  those  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  immortal  soul !  Seen  in  this  light, 
vouchsafed  by  Him  who  is  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  to  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  how  stupendous  are  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  He  has  made  us  ac 
countable  beings;  and  that  whether  we  ac- 
knowledge our  responsibility  or  not,  He  has 
declared  He  will  call  all  to  a  strict  reckoning 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  unless  we 
have  complied  with  his  terms  of  salvation, 
however  we  may  call  him  Lord,  and  claim 
that  He  has  taught  in  our  streets,  He  will  re- 
fuse us  an  entrance  to  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb. 

In  this  time  of  shaking  and  trial  in  the 
Society,  the  call  is  loud  to  all  its  members  to 
live  consistently  with  the  principles  which 
Friends  have  ever  professed ;  to  leave  the 
things  that  are  behind  and  to  press  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Many  may  stumble  and 
fall  while  "  darkness  and  gloominess  are 
as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains," 
but  the  light  will  soon  dawn  and  a  brighter 
day  shine  forth,  as  the  members  individually 
enter  into  the  vineyards  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  labor  there  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Husbandman  :  the  upright  in  heart  and 
and  the  fervent  in  spirit  serving  the  Lord 
will  receive  their  wages  and  gather  fruit  unto 
life  eternal.  There  can  be  no  dignity  of 
character,  no  elevation  of  employment  com- 
parable with  being  qualified  for  and  rightly 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  glorified  Head 
of  the  church.  The  honor  attached  to  it 
comes  from  Him  alone,  and  is  conferred  for 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  with  which  the 
service  is  performed,  uninfluenced  by  the 
changing  opinions  of  men,  or  the  position  in 
which  the  servant  may  stand  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  laborers.  For  by  one  Spirit,  all  the 
living  members  are  baptized  into  the  one 
body,  and  all  have  been  made  to  drink  of  the 
same  Spirit.  Thus  there  can  be  no  schism  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  members  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another.  As  this  came  to 
be  the  case  with  our  members,  as  it  was  in 
great  measure  in  the  early  days  of  theSociety, 
our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  would 
be  more  generally  seasons  of  encouragement 
and  renewal  of  strength.  Instead  of  this  cold 
indifferentism  or  lukewarmness,  impeding  the 
circulation  of  divine  life,  and  weighing  down 
the  spirits  of  the  burden  bearers,  there  would 
be  communion  of  that  worship  which  is  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Each  one  retiring  to  the 
divine  gift  in  himself  would  be  enabled  to  offer 
upon  the  altar  of  his  heart,  the  sacrifice  pre- 
pared by  grace,  acceptable  to  Him  who  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him,  through  Jesus  Christ 
the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession.  Thus 
we  should  know  Him  who  is  in  the  midst  of 
those  gathered  in  his  name,  to  shed  over  the 
whole  assembly  the  humbling  lifegiving  in- 
fluence of  his  holy  presence,  and  his  spiritual 
blessings  would  descend  on  their  contrited 


hearts  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  diffusing  a 
glow  of  reverent  joy,  and  strengthening  that 
"  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  11th  says:  In  an 
interview  President  Thiers  has  authoritatively  stated 
that  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  meets  next  month, 
the  government  will  propose  to  end  the  provisional 
regime  and  establish  a  definitive  republic. 

The  French  newspapers  very  generally  discuss  the 
recent  speech  of  Gladstone,  the  English  Premier,  and 
deduce  therefrom  the  necessity  for  France  to  seek  hence- 
forth a  Russian  alliance. 

La  France  of  the  12th  inst.  says,  that  the  Pope  has 
intimated  to  Thiers  his  intention  to  establish  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  and  that  Thiers  made  strong  efforts  to 
dissuade  the  Pope  from  his  purpose,  without  success, 
and  has  finally  placed  at  his  disposal  the  Castle  of  Pau. 

The  news  from  Algeria  continues  satisfactory.  Tran- 
quility is  very  nearly  restored  to  that  country. 

The  Council  General  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
has  voted  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
and  gratuitous  education,  but  has  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  common  schools  wholly  secular. 

A  terrible  explosion  of  fire  damp  occurred  on  the  9th, 
in  a  coal  mine  near  St.  Etienne,  while  the  miners  were 
at  work.  None  of  the  men  had  been  recovered  alive. 
Twenty-two  bodies  had  been  taken  out,  and  thirty  more 
were  still  in  the  pit,  all  supposed  to  be  dead. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  capitulations  made 
by  French  Generals  during  the  late  war,  is  prosecuting 
its  investigations  with  vigor.  Marshal  Bazaine,  who 
had  already  appeared  before  it  in  person,  has  now  sent 
in  a  detailed  and  voluminous  report  of  the  siege  of 
Metz,  with  letters  received  by  him  from  Napoleon  dur- 
ing the  investment. 

The  French  Minister  of  War  has  prohibited  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  in  barracks  and  camps. 

The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  closed  for  the  season 
in  consequence  of  severe  frost  and  the  rapid  formation 
of  ice. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  London,  Prime 
Minister  Gladstone,  in  replying  to  the  toast  to  the 
Queen's  government,  said  he  was  thankful  to  be  able  to 
state  that  at  the  present  moment  England  had  actually 
no  quarrel,  feud  or  controversy  with  any  foreign  Power 
any  where  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  England's  place  in 
Europe  was  that  of  one  among  many  sisters,  inseparable 
from  the  European  family,  but  he  was  glad  that  her 
peculiar  position  removed  her  from  the  risks  of  Euro- 
pean dissensions.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  Eng- 
land had  little  to  fear  from  internal  troubles,  and  that 
the  International  Society,  the  source  of  so  much  appre- 
hension to  her  neighbor,  caused  no  uneasiness  here. 

The  trial  of  the  famous  Tichborne  case,  interrupted 
by  the  long  vacation,  has  been  resumed  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  the  ship- 
yard of  the  Laird's,  at  Birkenhead,  have  held  a  meet- 
ing and  unanimously  resolved  to  insist  upon  a  restric- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  hours  a  day. 

The  London  Times  rejoices  in  the  result  of  the  late 
election  in  New  York,  and  hopes  an  example  will  be 
made  of  the  men  guilty  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  cholera  is  increasing  in  Constantinople,  and 
many  deaths  are  daily  reported. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  four  per  cent. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  a  conference  of  diplomats 
will  soon  be  held  in  Dresden,  to  devise  precautionary 
measures  against  the  International  Society. 

Extensive  strikes  have  occurred  at  Elbing,  an  im- 
portant post  of  eastern  Prussia,  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures. 

Count  Von  Beust,  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, has  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health.  The  Emperor  has  accepted  it  and  appointed 
Count  Julius  Andrussy  to  succeed  him.  Andrussy  be- 
longs to  an  ancient  and  honorable  Hungarian  family, 
which  for  centuries  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  The  new  Premier  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  and  civil  events  of  1848,  on 
the  revolutionary  side ;  and  when  the  Hungarians 
made  their  demand  for  self-government,  after  the  disas- 
trous war  of  1866  with  Prussia,  Count  Andrussy  was 
one  of  their  acknowledged  leaders. 

The  Bohemian  Diet,  in  session  at  Prague,  has  voted 
unanimously  against  electing  delegates  to  the  Austrian 
Reichstrath.  The  government  has  in  consequence,  or- 
dered the  immediate  close  of  its  deliberations. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  addressed  a  letter  to 


Count  Von  Beust,  thanking  him  warmly  for  his  pa 
services,  and  appointing  him,  for  life,  a  member  of  tl 
upper  Chamber  of  the  Reichstrath. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  passed  a  vote  of  confiden 
in  the  existing  government  The  vote  stood  191  ye 
to  38  nays  :  the  radical  members  abstaining  from  votin 
A  political  league,  designed  to  combat  the  objects  ai 
plans  of  the  International  Society,  has  been  formed 
Madrid. 

King  Victor  Emanuel,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  wi 
occupy  apartments  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  which  ha' 
been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  13th  says:  the  courts-mart! 
are  rapidly  disposing  of  the  csises  of  the  Communi 
prisoners.  Of  the  accused  who  have  thus  far  been  triei 
10,645  have  been  discharged,  and  773  convicted  an 
sentenced  to  various  degrees  of  punishment. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  states  that  a  pi 
of  Bonapartist  generals,  headed  by  Fleury,  to  arre 
Thiers  and  proclaim  an  empire,  had  been  discovered. 

A  very  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  Geneva  on  tl 
13th,  and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  buildings. 

London.— Consols,  93}.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  91f ; 
1867,  94  ;  ten-forties,  90. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|  a  9}d. ;  Orleans,  9| 
Sales  of  the  day  15,000  bales  on  the  13th. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. —  The  customs  r 
ceipts  for  the  week  ending  lOlh  mo.  28th,  amounted 
$4,762,124 ;  of  this  sum  $3,522,552  were  collected 
New  York. 

On  the  7th  inst.  elections  were  held  in  Massachusetts 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Illinoj 
Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Mississippi.  Maryland  hasi 
decided  Democratic  majority,  and  the  same  par! 
elected  Ijheir  candidate  for  Governor  in  New  Jerse1 
but  failed  in  the  Legislature,  both  branches  of  whk 
are  Republican.  The  Republicans  have  control  of  a 
the  other  States  named. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  nurnbenj 
372,  including  101  deaths  from  small  pox,  10  of  typhol 
fever,  6  of  scarlet  fever,  and  8  of  croup.  Of  the  totj 
number  171  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

On  the  11th  inst.  the  lease  of  the  Camden  and  Ambo 
Railroad,  and  the  canals  and  railroads  with  which  it  it 
connected,  was  finally  concluded,  and  these  works  paj, 
into  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroa! 
which  now  has  an  unbroken  line  of  transit  from  bo 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  the  Lakes,  the  sourcj 
of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Caif 
and  Western  Virginia,  and  other  points  soon  to  be  cor 
pleted. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  west,  the  present  season,  hi 
proved  the  best  harvested  for  years.  In  some  parts  J 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota! 
western  paper  states,  that  corn  is  offered  in  the  cribs  I 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  the  German  steamer  Franklin  w| 
at  quarantine,  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York.  On  hj 
passage  to  New  York  there  were  about  40  deaths 
cholera  on  board,  and  there  were  40  cases  of  the  disea 
still  remaining,  most  of  which  were  transferred  to  tl 
hospital  ships.  *• 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111J| 
llli  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116f;  ditto,  1868,  114};  ditl 
10-40,  109|.  Superfine  flour,  $5.65  a  $6  ;  finer  brand 
$6.25  a  $10.50.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.51 
No.  2  do.,  $1.52  a  $1.53  ;  red  western,  $1.56  a  $1.6 
amber  State,  $1.61  a  $1.65;  white  Michigan,  $1.67 
#1.72  ;  white  Canadian,  $1.74.  Western  Barley,  85  ctj 
Canada,  $1.05.  Oats,  52  a  57  cts.  Western  mixed  cor 
78  cts. ;  yellow,  83  cts. ;  white,  84  cts.  Philadelphia.] 
Cotton,  18|  a  19}  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlearl 
Cuba  sugar,  8 J  a  9  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  ■r5.5| 
finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.  Red  wheat,  $1.57  a  $1.6': 
white,  $1.63  a  $1.68.  Rye,  95  a  98  cts.  Yellow  coi 
75  a  76  cts.  Oats,  51  a  53  cts.  Lard,  9|  cts.  Clove 
seed,  11  a  Hi  cts.  Timothy,  $3  a  $3.25  per  bush. 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  reached  3,2' 
head.  Extra  sold  at  7  a  7}  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  5}  a  i 
cts,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  The  receir 
of  sheep  were  about  17,000  head,  market  dull,  sales  ' 
fair  to  good  at  4}  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Corn  fed  ho 
sold  at  6}  a  7  cts.  Baltimore. — Amber  wheat,  $1.75 
$1.82;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  $1.59  a  $1.60;  Pennsylvani 
$1.63  a  $1.65.  New  white  corn,  70  a  78  cts. ;  new  y< 
low,  68  a  72  cts.  Oats,  48  a  53  cts.  Milwaukie. — No, 
spring  wheat,  $1.21.  No.  2  oats,  33}  cts.  No.  2  cor!. 
48.1,-  cts.  Cincinnati.  —  Family  flour,  $6.60  a  $6.7 
Wheat,  $1.43  a  $1.45.  New  corn,  45  cts.;  old,  52  cj 
Oats,  35  a  40  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.2C.j 
No.  2  corn,  48  cts.  Oats,  33}  cts.  St.  Louis. — No. 
spring  wheat,  $1.28 ;  No.  1  winter  red,  1.50.  Mixj 
corn,  42  a  42}  cts.    Oats,  33}  cts.    No.  2  rye,  70  cts. 
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For  "  The  Friecd  " 

The  Two  Ways. 

Our  blessed  Lord  and  Lawgiver  has  spoken 
of  but  two  ways  :  in  one  or  other  of  which  all 
mankind  are  travelling.  "  For,"  said  He, 
"wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  that 
go  in  thereat:  because  straight  is  the  gate 
and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
jlife,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  It  thence 
[becomes  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance 
[whether  of  these  two  wo  have  chosen  to  walk, 
or  are  really  walking  in. 

If,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  represents,  "The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned ;"  it  would  seem  that  be- 
fore we  can  distinguish  the  narrow  and  un- 
frequented way  with  its  few  mournful  travel- 
lers unto  eternal  life,  from  the  one  broad  and 
srowded,  but  leading  to  destruction,  it  will  be 
ueedful  to  experience,  through  submission  to 
she  quickening,  leavening,  and  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  putting  off  the 
II  )ld  man  with  his  deeds,  and  a  putting  on  of 
;be  new  man  which  after  G-od  is  created  in 
':;  'ighteousness  and  true  holiness.    For  unless 
j  we  passively  realize  a  purging  out  of  the  old 
eaven,  we  cannot  be  a  new  lump;  and  hence, 
igreeably  to  the  Apostle,  cannot  distinguish 
>r  receive  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
t  is  this  yielding  of  our  hearts  submissively 
o  Christ  Jesus  that  causes  that  which  is  blind 
u  us  to  see;  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  dumb 
jo  speak.    This,  in  effect,  is  to  buy  of  Him 
bold  tried  in  the  fire  that  we  may  be  rich,  and 
jO  anoint  the  eye  with  the  eye-salve  that  we 
,aay  see  of  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
peace,  and  whether  we  are  walking  in  that 
straight  and  narrow  way  which  only  leadeth 
p  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Another  important  precept  bearing  upon 
ur  subject,  to  be  duly  recognized  and  weighed 
y  us,  is  that  of  our  Lord  when  he  rejoiced  in 
pirit  and  said,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
lings  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
idled  them  unto  babes:  even  so  Father:  for  so 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight."    It  is  hence  as 
re  come  as  "  babes,"  in  humility  and  contri- 


tion and  abasedness  of  soul  to  glory  only  in 
the  Lord,  and  to  set  Him  always  before  us, 
that  we  are  helped  to  make  the  most  impor- 
tant choice  we  can  make  in  this  life,  that  of 
choosing  Him  for  our  portion,  and  following 
Him  through  this  stage  of  trial  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  which  alone  leads  to  life. 
Without  this,  our  blindness  from  the  sinful 
and  lost  condition'we  are  in  by  nature,  would 
not  fail  to  cause  us  to  choose  amiss.  "  For 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God."  And  again,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain." 
Concurrent  with  the  same,  two  intelligent 
writers  have  left  the  following  testimonies: 
"Many  persons  are  seeking  after  Truth  in 
natural  science;  but  how  few  in  spiritual 
things!  The  reason  probably  is,  that  when 
found  in  the  former,  it  exalts  the  creature; 
but  when  discovered  in  the  latter,  it  lays  him 
low."  And, 

"Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  incli  of  heavenly  ground." 
Again  it  has  been  well  said  to  the  effect,  that 
true  religion  is  not  a  science  of  the  head,  but 
an  inward  and  heartfelt  perception,  which 
casts  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 


that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  dPlHanrow  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 


God,  and  brings  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Here  the  learned 
have  no  real  advantage  over  the  ignorant; 
both  see  when  the  eyes  of  the  understanding 
are  enlightened;  till  then  both  are  equally 
blind.  And  the  first  lesson  in  the  school  of 
Christ  is  to  become  a  little  child,  sitting 
simply  at  His  feet  that  we  may  be  made  wise 
unto  salvation.  Most  especially  needful  then 
as  the  straight  gate  of  entrance  into  the  nar- 
row way,  is  the  teachableness,  humility  and 
meekness  of  a  little  child;  to  whom,  and  not 
to  "  the  wise  and  prudent"  of  this  world,  it  is 
the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  unfold  the  mys- 
teries of  His  kingdom. 

We  can  hardly  be  too  much  impressed  with 
the  requisites  of  simplicity  and  meekness  that 
characterize  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of 
the  Christian.  "The  Lord  preserveth  the 
simple  :"  "  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  simple  :"  "  The  entrance  of 
thy  words  giveth  understanding  to  the  sim- 
ple," saith  the  Psalmist.  And  the  Apostle: 
"Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world."  Again,  "  I  fear,  lest  by  any 
means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
Again  writes  the  Psalmist :  "  The  meek  will 
the  Lord  guide  in  judgment,  the  meek  will 
He  teach  his  way."  "  He  will  beautify  the 
meek  with  salvation."  And  the  Saviour, 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  &c.  "Learn  of  Me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls."    And  the  Apostle 


"a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight 
of  God  is  of  great  price."  Thus  are  simplicity 
and  meekness  the  evidences  of  being  engrafted 
into  Christ ;  without  which,  like  the  wild  olive 
tree  in  the  parable,  there  can  be  no  fruit  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  grace. 

But  the  capital  offence  perhaps,  the  cause 
greatest  above  all  others  tending  to  depopu- 
late the  narrow  way,  and  make  that  which 
is  broad  to  be  thronged,  is  the  humility, 
purity,  and  strictness  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  who  thus  propounds  the  terms  of  dis- 
cipleship  with  Him:  "If  any  man  will  come 
alter  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  It  is  this 
cross  which  the  Apostle  Paul  gloried  in,  and 
the  early  Christians  rejoiced  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  humiliation  and 
shame  in  -the  faithful  maintenance  of,  that 
"the  lovei-s  of  pleasure,  more  than  the  lovers 
of  God,"  as  perseveringly  turn  from,  and  re- 
ject and  oppose,  because  it  is  a  doctrine  which 
preaches  death  to  all  that  constitutes  their 
life  and  happiness.  Which  enjoins  a  life  and 
conversation  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
customs  and  pursuits  of  the  world  whose 
slaves  they  are  ;  beieg  a  way  too  straight  and 


in  speaking  of  our  adorning,  enjoins  that  it  be  a  suffering  Saviour 


the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  which  so  beguile 
these,  to  find  room  in.  So  fully  verified  re- 
specting this  is  the  Scripture,  "The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  agaiust  God,"  that  it  not  only 
hates  the  mortifying,  self-reducing  discipline 
of  low  self-denial  and  the  watchful  restraints 
of  the  cross,  but  even  those  who  uphold  and 
enforce  its  obligations.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  said,  "  I  hate  this 
Micaiah  (a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord ;)  for  he 
doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil."  And  to  the  same  point  our  Lord  thus 
testifies  of  His  disciples  to  His  Father,  "I 
have  given  them  thy  word ;  and  the  world 
hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  Avorld."  And 
again,  "If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that 
it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you,"&c.  Lament- 
able truly  is  the  fact,  that  "  the  new  and  living 
way"  to  the  kingdom,  which  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  us,  and  who  is  himself  the  way  hath 
opened  up  and  given,  is  the  one  which  any 
should  deem  too  straight  to  be  circumscribed 
by,  or  too  hard  to  walk  in ;  when  at  the  same 
time  the  bewitching  world  in  which  we  should 
be  but  "  strangers  and  pilgrims"  "  seeking 
another  and  a  better  country,"  and  where  we 
are  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  is  but  a 
school  place,  a  transient  residence,  a  state  of 
trial  and  conflict,  and  from  which  we  are  con- 
tinually passing  away. 

How  loudly  then  are  we  called  upon  not  to 
seek  to  modify,  to  improve  upon,  or  to  ex- 
plain away  the  plain  requisitions  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  !  But  rather,  cheerfully  submitting 
ourselves  to  all  the  wholesome  restraints  im- 
posed as  the  only  way  to  the  incorruptible 
crown,  seek  to  become  the  willing  disciples  of 


And  though  in  following 
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out  such  a  course,  hard  names,  and  even  the 
imputation  of  superior  sanctity  may  be  heap- 
ed upon  such,  let  them  not  fear  but  that  He 
who  hath  never  forsaken  His  wrestling,  tabu- 
lated seed,  and  who  hath  ever  made  the  way 
to  life  straight  and  narrow,  will  protect,  and 
with  Fatherly  tenderness  watch  over  all  those 
who  are  engaged  first  and  before  all  to  mag- 
nify the  Lord,  to  endure  the  turning  and 
overturning  of  His  holy  hand  upon  them, 
unto  their  establishment,  regeneration,  and 
holiness. 

These  may  have  to  suffer  for  the  name  and 
cause  of  Christ;  and  to  themselves  seem  to 
encamp  often  and  long  by  the  waters  of  Mara. 
For  their  refinement,  the  cap  of  bitterness 
may  at  times  appear  to  be  filled  as  to  the  brim, 
and  the  gold-proving  furnace  be  heated  seven 
times  hotter  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated, 
yet  the  testimony  is  as  sure  as  the  days  of 
heaven,  "  If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness  sake, 
happy  are  ye."  "  Unto  you  it  is  given  on  be- 
half of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  in  him,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."  "  Eejoice,  inas- 
much as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings; that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy." 
And  again,  "  Let  them  that  suffer  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping  of 
their  souls  to  him  in  well  doing  .as  unto  a 
faithful  Creator."  It  is  in  this  school  of  "suf- 
fering, affliction  and  patience,"  that  the  good 
and  wise  in  days  over  and  gone,  have  been 
enabled  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  for  his  body's  sake,  which 
is  the  church.  As  "  it  is  enough  for  the  dis- 
ciple to  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as 
his  lord,"  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  must  necessarily  in- 
volve the  sufferings  of  its  subjects.  But  if  we 
suffer  with  Christ  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  He  requires  all  His  humbly  to  walk  in, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him  in  glory.  Jeremy 
Taylor  has  well  expressed  that  "  He  made  for 


The  Potato. — It  is  popularly  believed  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Ealelgh  for 
this  most  important  of  esculent  vegetable 
foods,  the  cultivation  of  which  extends  over 
a  wider  area  than  any  other  food  plant ;  in- 
deed so  universally  is  it  diffused  over  the 
habitable  globe,  that  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  position  where  man  can  subsist ;  even 
in  the  Arctic  regions  it  struggles  for  exist- 
ence, producing  stunted  watery  tubers,  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  development,  whilst  it  flour- 
ishes in  tropical  as  well  as  temperate  climates, 
so  easily  does  it  adapt  itself  to  circumstances. 
It  ranks  among  the  most  useful  of  vegetable 
productions ;  it  is  highly  prolific,  and  its  value, 
which  is  incalculable,  is  hardly  understood  to 
its  fullest  extent.  The  whole  family  of  the 
Solanacae  is  suspicious — great  numbers  are 
narcotic,  and  many  of  them  poisonous ;  though 
in  the  case  of  the  Solanum  nigrum  (one  of 
the  potato  family)  the  young  and  tender 
shoots,  when  cooked,  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
in  some  countries.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  poisonous  bitter  sweet,  the  tobacco  plant, 
the  tomato,  the  Cape  gooseberry,  the  capsi- 
cum, the  deadly  nightshade  and  the  henbane, 
the  thorn  apple,  mandrake  and  petunia,  all 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  potato ;  which 
most  excellent  vegetable  was  at  first  regarded 
with  the  eye  of  indifference  by  our  forefathers, 
until  it  was  imported  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  endeavored 
to  attract  public  attention  to  it,  and  cultivated 
it  himself  on  his  estate  in  Ireland.  So,  al- 
though not  actually  the  first  to  introduce  it, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  the  means  of  first  bring- 
ing it  into  public  notice.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  acquainted  with  one  half  of 
its  useful  properties,  and  little  did  he  dream 
that  in  after  years  it  would  radically  revolu- 
tionize the  diet  of  the  country  where  it  was 
first  cultivated.  It  was  known  by  the  Indian 
name  of  the  sweet  potato  "  Batatas"  and 
under  this  name  it  continued  to  be  spoken  of 


dining  without  potatoes  ?  The  potato  is  want- 
ing in  mineral  substances  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  ho  v,  in  Ireland,  this  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  the  water  which  is  almost  univer- 
sallystrongly  impregnated  with  mineral  mat- 
ter. The  use  of  potatoes  is  a  preventive 
against  scurvy,  if  not  an  actual  cure  for  it. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  have  become  green,  are  unwholesome  ; 
and  new  potatoes,  i.  e.,  unripe  ones,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
and  such  like  diseases,  during  the  summer 
months. — Food  Journal. 


us  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  His  very  promises  and  written  about  for  some  time  after  its  in 


were  sufferings,  His  rewards  were  sufferings, 
and  His  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
Him,  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this 
life,  and  the  reward  of  sufferings  hereafter." 
So  that  though  a  faithful  walking  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  does  lead  through 
sufferings  and  great  tribulations;  "through  a 
land  of  deserts  and  of  pits  ;"  "  through  a  land 
of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;"  it  at 
the  same  time  leadeth  most  surely  and  safely 
unto  light,  and  life,  and  joy;  even  unto  that 
city  which  hath  foundations  whose  maker 
and  builder  is  God. 


John  Newton. — "  Nothing  was  more  remark- 
able," says  the  biographer  of  John  Newton, 
"  than  his  constant  habit  of  regarding  the 
hand  of  God  in  every  event,  however  trivial 
it  might  appear  to  others.  In  walking  to  his 
church,  he  would  say,  '  The  way  of  man  is  not 
in  himself,  nor  can  he  conceive  what  belongs 
to  a  single  step.  When  I  go  to  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  it  seems  the  same  whether  I  turn 
down  Lothbury,  or  go  through  the  Old  Jewry; 
but  the  going  through  one  street,  and  not 
anothor,  may  produce  an  effect  of  lasting  con- 
sequence. A  man  cut  down  my  hammock  in 
sport,  but  had  he  cut  it  down  half  an  hour 
later,  I  had  not  been  here,  as  the  exchange  of 
crew  was  then  making,  A  man  made  a  smoke 
on  the  seashore  at  the  time  a  ship  passed, 
which  was  thereby  brought  to,  and  after- 
wards brought  me  to  England.'  " 


troduction.  We  read  that  it  was  supposed  it 
would  be  found  useful  for  feeding  "  swine  and 
other  cattle." 

The  scientific  analysis  of  the  potato  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  paper,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  rich  in  starch, 
that  it  does  not  contain  as  much  gluten  as 
our  cereals,  and  that  it  is  wanting  in  nitro- 
genous matter.  It  is,  however,  more  nutri- 
tious than  any  other  of  our  succulent  vege- 
tables. To  derive  the  necessary  nourishment 
from  a  diet  almost  exclusively  consisting  of 
potatoes,  the  stomach  requires  a  considerable 
bulk  of  this  kind  of  food.  Hence  the  Hindoo 
who  lives  on  rice,  the  Negro  who  lives  on 
plantain,  and  the  Irishman  who  lives  on  po- 
tatoes, are  obliged  to  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  articles  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficient  proportion  of  gluten  which  they 
contain.  Potatoes  are  not  nearly  so  nutri- 
tious as  wheat,  and  the  constant  employment 
of  them  as  a  chief  article  of  diet  is  not  thought 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
powers;  neither  does  it  tend  to  enlarge  the 
mental  faculties.  *  *  * 

Potatoes  have  been  said  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantages of  solidity  like  bread,  and  to  have 
the  healthful  properties  of  many  fresh  vege- 
tables, without  their  acidity.  As  an  article 
of  diet,  when  not  used  exclusively,  they  are 
of  untold  value;  so  universal  has  the  use  of 
them  become,  that  they  are  almost  an  essen- 
tial dish  at  dinner,  for  who  ever  thinks  of 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

"  1815  or  1816.— Surely  I  ought  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  for  his  abundant  mercy 
in  thinking  of  me  ;  and  especially  in  wounding 
my  vain  confidence  and  self-dependence ;  surely 
I  am  highly  favored  by  His  numerous  and  heavy 
corrections.  The  worldly  man,  and  the  evil 
doer,  and  the  indifferent  nominal  Christian, 
go  on  'fair  and  softly,' — they  have  perhaps 
few  and  slight  troubles;  but  he  whom  the 
Lord  visits  and  notices — he  whom  the  Lord 
deigns  to  regard,  and  to  prepare  for  himself, 
is  purifieddn  the  fire  of  affliction,  as  silver  seven 
times  tried.  Why  then  should  I  be  troubled 
and  disquieted?  why  not  rather  endeavor  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lord1?  since  I  know  verily 
that  it  is  for  my  good,  to  teach  me  from  the 
consideration  of  the  brevity  of  life,  the  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  of  earthly  things,  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  my  own  heart, 
and  the  frailty  of  others,  to  teach  me, — I  say, 
from  these  and  other  considerations,  to  press 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  those  things 
which  will  open  unto  me  a  way  to  peace  and 
joy  eternal,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"1816,  January. — lam  unexpectedly  led  at 
this  time  into  much  inward  exercise  of  mind, 
being  earnestly  desirous  that  I  may  lay  hold 
and  keep  hold  of  those  things,  which  pertain 
to  life  and  salvation, — to  run  daily  that  race 
which  is  set  before  me.  Those  who  seek  the 
Lord  to  serve  him,  shall  indeed  find  him  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  will:  where  the  desire 
is,  there  is  favorable  evidence;  seeing  that 
every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Author  of  all  good.  Divine 
grace  which  begets  this  desire,  though  smoth- 
ered in  many  hearts,  has  freely  been  given 
without  respect  of  persons  to  all;  and  is  suffi- 
cient, if  obeyed,  to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
all,  to  lead  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  I 
and  to  give  them  strength  to  walk  iu  it;  howj 
then  should  we  cherish  this  precious"  desire  I 
after  holiness,  and  that  little  seed  which  ifl 
preserved  and  fostered,  will  grow  up  and  be- 
come a  large  tree,  bringing  forth  fruit  abun- 
dantly. *  *  *  Let  us  then  seek  unto  the 
Lord  still  more  earnestly,  and  patient^  wait 
his  coming,  in  silent  subjection  of  soul,  desiring 
not  our  own  will,  way,  and  time,  but  His. 
Surely  there  is  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the 
midst  of  the  dryest  season,  and  even  when  to 
our  own  apprehension  we  are  forgotten  and 
forsaken  by  Him  whom  our  soul  desires;  for 
we  know  that  it  is  the  same  Lord,  who  gave 
to  us  the  gift  of  his  grace,  that  has  himself 
permitted  the  sensible  feeling  of  it  to  be  taken 
away,  and  all  for  our  good,  though  we  may) 
not  think  so.  Let  us  then  learn,  in  whatso- 
ever state  it  may  please  infinite  wisdom  andj 
goodness  to  place  us,  therewith  to  be  content.. 
"  1816,  February  4th,    I  have  been  led  to| 
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>.l  think  that  the  only  substantial  source  of  con- 
g,l  solation  in  times  of  trouble,  is  a  firm  and  an 
abiding  faith  in  our  Maker  and  Redeemer, 
i.l  Whatever  anguish  a  sincere  Christian  may 
,|.  I  groan  under,  whatever  wretchedness  is  per- 
il j  mitted  to  come  upon  him,  yet  'let  him  trust 
it    in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his 
r    God.'    David  seemed  to  trust  with  great 
energy,  when  he  says,  '  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble; 
therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth 
be  removed,'  &c. : — '  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.'  Though 
man  is  born  to  trouble,  and  every  one  of  us 
must  sooner  or  later  suffer;  yet  a  simple  and 
implicit  reliance  on  him  in  whom  we  have  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  sufficient  for  our  conso- 
lation and  support.  We  are  allowed  to  mourn; 
— a  blessiDg  is  attached  to  mourning; — the 
effect  of  godly  sorrow  is  said  to  be  repentance; 
— Jesus  himself  wept ;  and  it  is  said  of  him, 
that '  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
i with  grief.'    But  we  are  reminded  not  to 
'sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.'    Let  us 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  acute  and  poig- 
nant grief,  never  despair;  but  rather  with 
upright  Job,  let  us  endeavor  to  attain  to  that 
lowly,  submissive  frame  of  soul,  which  leads  us 
to  commit  ourselves  to  the  disposal  of  an 
Almighty  Creator  and  merciful  Father. 

"1816,  February  8th.— The  deepest  afflic- 
tion which  is  caused  by  the  privation  of  out- 
ward objects  and  things,  (however  near  and 
dear  those  objects  may  have  been  to  us,)  can- 
not be  compared  to  that  utter  distress,  and 
anguish  of  spirit,  which  the  pilgrim  is  per- 
mitted at  times  to  undergo  on  his  journey 
towards  Zion.  Who  can  have  an  idea  of  it, 
without  having  experienced  this  trying  situa- 
tion ;  when  man,  who  is  by  himself  a  poor, 
weak,  helpless  creature,  dependent  upon  his 
Maker  for  strength,  encouragement,  consola- 
tion, and  ability  to  do  and  to  think  any  thing 
aright,  is  thus  left  apparently,  and  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  relentless  enemy,  without 
guide  or  guardian,  naked,  hungry,  blind,  dis- 
eased,— where  shall  poor  man  find  shelter  in 
this  stormy  season  of  life  ?  O  !  '  Let  him  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.'  In  this 
time  of  desertion,  when  after  '  toiling  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,'  being  'tossed  with  the 
waves,'  and  'the  wind  contrary,'  he  seems 
well  nigh  spent,  and  apparently  no  nearer 
'his  desired  haven  ;'  then,  if  he  cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  his  trouble,  He  will  bring  him  out  of 
his  distresses:  He  will  make  the  storm  a  calm, 
,11  so  that  the  waves  thereof  will  be  still;  and 
;l|  the  troubled  disciple  shall  see  Jesus  coming 
jBunto  him  walking  on  the  waves,  and  shall 
I  hear  him  distinctly  to  say,  '  Be  of  good  cheer, 
i  II  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid.' 

"1816,  February  18th.— The  Lord  in  his 
I  infinite  mercy  has  been  pleased  to  strike  me 
jljto  the  earth,  like  Saul,  with  a  sense  of  my 
Ijllsins,  and  to  enable  me  sincerely  and  fervently 
I  to  inquire  of  him,  '  What  wilt  thou  have  me 
*Bto  do.'    I  can  indeed  testify  that  his  forbear- 
jHance  and  long-suffering  towards  me  have  been 
||  wonderful;  and  I  have  great  cause  for  daily 
.  I J  thanksgiving,  that  I  have  been  taught  in  some 
small  degree  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  in 
■  much  mercy  shown  the  abominations  and 
3 1  gross  evils,  in  which  my  heart  was  enveloped  : 
jAJthe  coverings  of  self  and  sense  that  disguised 
AUhe  real  state  of  my  mind  from  me,  have  been 
I  in  part  removed;  and  I  have  been  permitted 
to  discover  a  glimpse  of  what  I  ought  to  be. 
j.    My  ardent  desire  therefore  is,  that  He  who 


has  helped  me  thus  far,  would  be  pleased  to 
continue  to  extend  his  paternal  care  over  me; 
that  he  would  preserve  in  me  an  invariable 
desire  to  do  and  abide  by  his  will,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  things ;  that  he  would  teach  me  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth  ;  and  that  I  might  be 
so  strengthened  therein,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
say  in  sincerity, — 'I  am  thine, — do  with  me 
what  thou  wilt.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Leisure  Time  of  Boys. — Every  father  of 
a  family  knows  that  there  is  a  time  in  the  life 
of  his  sons  that  gives  him  much  trouble  and 
some  anxiety.  We  allude  to  the  period  of 
boyhood,  when  exuberance  of  spirits  and 
thoughtlessness  are  at  their  height,  and  when 
the  studies  imposed  by  school  discipline  are 
entirely  insufficient  to  find  adequate  employ- 
ment for  their  too  active- minds  and  bodies. 
And  it  is  not  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to 
increase  the  already  considerable  application 
of  all  well  bred  boys  to  the  study  of  books 
and  the  acquirement  of  learning. 

We  would  suggest,  to  the  many  parents 
who  have  been  perplexed  with  this  difficulty, 
to  give  their  lads  every  possible  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  mechanical  trade.  The  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  of  a  boy  of  average  ability 
may  easily  be  made  to  furnish  him  with  a 
never  failing  source  of  amusement  of  the  best 
order.  The  boy  who  can  produce  or  make 
something,  already  begins  to  feel  that  he  is 
somebody  in  the  world,  that  achievement  of 
a  result  is  not  a  reward  reserved  for  grown 
people  only.  And  the  education  of  mind,  eye, 
and  hand,  which  the  use  of  tools  and  mechani- 
cal appliances  furnishes,  is  of  a  great  and  real 
value,  beyond  the  good  resulting  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  leisure  time.  Having  nothing  to 
do  is  as  great  a  snare  to  the  young  as  it  is  to 
the  full  grown ;  and  no  greater  benefit  can  be 
conferred  on  youths  than  to  teach  them  to 
convert  time  now  wasted,  and  often  worse 
than  wasted,  into  a  pleasant  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  mental  improvement. 

As  logic  and  mathematics  have  a  value  be- 
yond accuracy  in  argument  and  the  correct 
solution  of  problems,  in  that  they  teach  men 
the  habit  of  using  their  reflecting  powers 
systematically,  so  carpentry,  turning,  and 
other  arts  are  of  high  importance,  even  if  the 
boxes  and  silk  spools  produced  are  of  little 
value.  These  occupations  teach  boys  to  think, 
to  proceed  from  initial  causes  to  results, 
and  not  only  to  understand  the  nature  and 
duty  of  the  mechanical  powers,  but  to  observe 
their  effects  ;  and  to  acquire  knowledge  by 
actual  experiment,  which  is  the  best  way  of 
learning  anything.  All  the  theories  culled 
out  of  books  leave  an  impress  on  the  mind 
and  memory,  which  is  slight  compared  to 
that  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  true 
mechanic. 

Our  advice  is,  to  all  who  have  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  the  charge  of  boys,  give  them 
a  lathe,  or  a  set  of  carpenter's,  or  even  black- 
smith's tools.  Give  their  minds  a  turn  towards 
the  solid  and  useful  side  of  life.  You  will  soon 
see  the  result  in  increased  activity  of  their 
thinking  capabilities,  and  the  direction  of 
their  ideas  towards  practical  results ;  and,  still 
more  obviously,  in  the  avoidance  of  idle  mis- 
chief and  nonsense  (to  omit  all  reference  to 
absolute  wickedness  and  moral  degradation,) 
which  are,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  pastime 
of  the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  us.  The 
future  of  the  world  is  already  sown,  and  is 


springing  up  in  our  children  ;  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  bestow  a  little  thought  on  the  culti- 
vation of  a  growth  so  important  to  society, 
and  so  easily  influenced  for  good  or  for  evil? 

— Scientific  American. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Be  at  your  Posts. 

"  The  removal  of  many  dear  Friends  from 
among  us,  calls  loudly  upon  survivors  to  have 
their  loins  girded  and  lights  burning,  with  oil 
in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps,  that  they 
be  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  be  found  on  the 
watch,  prepared  to  enter  with  the  Bride- 
groom, at  whatever  hour  he  may  be  pleased 
to  come.  It  is  his  will  that  is  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  not  the  multiplicity  of  engagements  in 
our  own  will,  though  we  may  be  induced  by 
the  transformations  of  the  enemy,  to  value 
our  acts  as  doing  God  service.  If  we  are  led 
away  from  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  com- 
panions by  the  power  of  deception,  in  a  path 
which  he  does  not  point  out  for  us,  we  shall 
land  in  confusion,  and  in  destitution  of  the 
divine  life,  equally  as  if  we  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  love  of  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  in  a  condition  more  difficult  to 
discern  our  sad  mistake.  Abasedness  and 
deep  humility  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
is  the  place  of  safety,  wherein  we  may  be  kept 
from  falling,  and  prepared  to  be  presented 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory, 
through  unmerited  mercy,  with  exceeding 
joy,  where  our  stewardship  in  the  use  of  his 
gifts  is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  the  church  and  its  members  is  to  co- 
operate with  her  holy  Head  in  the  salvation 
of  souls,  which  can  only  be  done  by  his  grace 
working  in  the  heart  by  faith,  and  love  to 
him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and  leading  us 
to  do  his  will  in  all  things." 


The  Prussian  Miller. — Near  Potsdam  (Prus- 
sia) in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia, 
was  a  mill  which  interfered  with  a  view  from 
the  windows  of  Sans  Souci.  Annoyed  by 
this  inconvenience  to  his  favorite  residence, 
the  king  sent  to  inquire  the  price  for  which 
the  mill  would  be  sold  by  the  owner.  "For 
no  price,"  was  the  sturdy  reply,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger,  Frederick  gave  orders  that  the 
mill  should  be  pulled  down.  "  The  king  may 
do  this,"  said  the  miller,  quietly  folding  his 
arms,  "  but  there  are  laws  in  Prussia,"  and 
forthwith  he  commenced  proceedings  against 
the  monarch,  the  result  of  which  was,  the 
court  sentenced  Frederick  to  rebuild  the  mill, 
and  to  pay  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  done.  The 
king  was  mortified,  but  had  the  magnanimity 
to  say,  addressing  himself  to  his  courtiers,  "I 
am  glad  to  find  that  just  laws  and  upright 
judges  exist  in  my  kingdom."  In  the  reign 
of  one  of  Frederick's  successors,  the  head  of 
the  miller's  family,  who  had  in  due  course 
succeeded  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  his 
little  estate,  finding  himself,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  losses  occasioned  by  the  war, 
which  brought  ruin  into  many  a  house  be- 
sides his  own,  involved  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties that  had  become  insurmountable,  wrote 
to  the  then  king  reminding  him  of  the  refusal 
experienced  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  the 
hands  of  his  ancestor,  and  stating  that  if  the 
king  now  entertained  a  similar  desire  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  property,  it  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  him,  in  his  present  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  to  sell  the  mill.  The 
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kirig  immediately  wrote,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  following  reply  : — 

"My  dear  neighbor;  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
sell  the  mill;  it  must  remain  in  your  posses- 
sion as  long  as  one  member  of  the  family 
exists ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  Prussia. 
I  lament,  however,  to  hear  that  you  are  in 
circumstances  of  embarrasment ;  and  there- 
fore send  you  six  thousand  dollars  to  arrange 
your  affairs,  in  the  hope  that  this  sum  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

"Consider  me  always  your  affectionate 
neighbor,  Frederick  William." 


Selected. 

The  Overspreading  Cloud. 

"  The  original  cause  of  the  cloud  which 
covers  our  once  highly  favored  but  now  af- 
flicted Society,  is  disobedience  to,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  God.  "We  live  at  a  period  when  earthly 
prosperity  furnishes  the  comforts,  and  to  a 
large  number,  the  luxuries  of  life,  in  great 
abundance.  With  comparatively  little  labor, 
the  means  are  obtained  to  gratify  the  appetite 
for  sensual  indulgence,  and  in  the  bountiful 
provision  of  a  gracious  Creator,  all  classes  are 
prone  to  forget  the  great  Giver,  and  the  solemn 
duty  of  constant  reverent  walking  before 
Him.  Self  gratification  is  more  the  object  of 
men,  than  the  daily  inquiry,  'Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  What  shall  I 
render  unto  thee  for  all  thy  benefits  ?'  In 
proportion  as  self-love  prevails,  the  love  of 
God  is  forsaken,  until  it  is  rarely  felt  in  the 
heart ;  for  if  any  man  love  the  world,  to  which 
pertain  the  lust- of  the  flesh,  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.  What  then  can  we  expect,  but  that 
we  shall  be  left  to  our  own  choice,  and  that 
emptiness  and  confusion,  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, will  come  over  us." 

Poison  of  Tobacco. — There  is  more  poison 
in  a  single  package  of  tobacco,  than  in  the 
foil  which  surrounds  100.  If  any  body  doubts 
this,  let  him  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
smoke  that  curls  from  the  burning  tobacco, 
and  after  a  pipe  full,  or  a  cigar,  has  been  con- 
sumed, scrape  the  condensed  smoke  from  the 
paper,  put  a  very  small  amount  to  the  tongue 
of  a  cat,  and  he  will  see  her  die  of  paralysis  in 
15  minutes.  To  human  beings  tobacco  may 
be  a  slow,  but  it  is  a  sure  poison,  causing 
many  diseases  which  arise  from  stimulation, 
and  poisoning  the  blood,  such  as  vertigo,  de- 
pression of  mind,  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  &c. 
Hundreds  and  thousands;  yea,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  are  shortening  their  days  by  its 
use,  who  may  be  so  self-deceived  as  to  sup- 
pose their  health  is  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  habit,  so  pleasant  are  the 
immediate  effects  of  it,  stimulating  the  brain, 
and  exciting  the  mind  to  undue  elevation,  to 
be  followed  by  corresponding  depression. 

Tea  growing  is  now  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  South  with  considerable  success. 
A  gentleman  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  suc- 
cessfully raised  plants  and  cured  tea,  which 
he  claims  cannot  be  excelled  in  flavor  by  the 
imported  article.  He  obtained  the  plants 
from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Patent 
Office,  previous  to  the  war,  and  their  number 
has  increased  every  year,  the  latter  plants 
being  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
first  grown.  Successful  experiments  have 
also  recently  been  made  in  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  California,  and  the  climate  of 


several  other  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
well  adapted  to  this  plant.  California  especi- 
ally seems  to  possess  peculiar  advantages  in 
this  respect,  and  tea  culture  has  already  com- 
menced among  the  Chinese  who  have  settled 
there,  and  with  the  most  encouraging  results. 
— North  American. 


Selected. 

MY  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEE. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 

Lies  dead  my  latest  year ; 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 

Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind 

As  if  a  loss  befell ; 
Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well ! 

His  light  shines  £>n  me  from  above, 

His  low  voice  speaks  within, — 
The  patience  of  immortal  love 

Outwearying  mortal  sin. 

Not  mindless  of  the  growing  years 

Of  care  and  loss  and  pain, 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  thankful  tears 

For  blessings  which  remain. 

If  dim  the  gold  of  life  has  grown 

I  will  not  count  it  dross, 
Nor  turn  from  treasures  still  my  own 

To  sigh  for  lack  and  loss. 

The  years  no  charm  from  Nature  take; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call, 
As  beautiful  her  mornings  break, 

As  fair  her  evenings  fall. 

Love  watches  o'er  my  quiet  ways, 

Kind  voices  speak  my  name, 
And  lips  that  find  it  hard  to  praise 

Are  slow,  at  least,  to  blame. 

How  softly  ebb  the  tides  of  will ! 

How  fields,  once  lost  or  won, 
Now  lie  behind  me  green  and  still 

Beneath  a  level  sun  ! 

How  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hate, 

The  clamor  of  the  throng  ! 
How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 

Flow  into  rhythmic  song ! 

Methinks  the  spirit's  temper  grows 

Too  soft  in  this  still  air  ; 
Somewhat  the  restful  heart  foregoes 

Of  needed  watch  and  prayer. 

The  bark  by  tempest  vainly  tossed 

May  founder  in  the  calm, 
And  he  who  braved  the  polar  frost 

Faint  hy  the  isles  of  balm. 

Better  than  self-indulgent  years 

The  outflung  heart  of  youth, 
Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  ears 

The  tumult  of  the  truth. 

Best  for  the  weary  hands  is  good, 

And  love  for  hearts  that  pine, 
But  let  the  manly  habitude 

Of  upright  souls  be  mine. 

Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven  refresh, 

Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air ; 
And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 

Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light, 

The  ear  forget  to  hear, 
Make  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight, 

More  fine  the  inward  ear  ! 

Be  near  me  in  mine  hours  of  need 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn, 
And  down  these  slopes  of  sunset  lead 

As  up  the  hills  of  morn  ! 


It  is  the  part  of  folly  to  be  too  sagacious  in 
seeing  the  faults  of  others,  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  our  own. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Those  who  leave  our  Society  because  of  the  Cross. 

Our  Divine  Lord  and  Master,  when  he  so- 
journed outwardly  among  men,  assured  bis 
followers,  "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered." 
Whilst  He  has  ever  shown  himself  abundantly 
willing  and  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those 
that  come  unto  him,  and  has  in  every  age 
proved  himself  to  be  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  a  very  present  help  in  every 
time  of  need,  delighting  to  manifest  himself 
for  the  comfort  and  strength  of  those  who 
abide  in  Him  the  Vine ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  awful  alternative  has  been  all  along  con- 
spicuously fulfilled  upon  those,  who  having 
once  known  the  blessedness  of  being  engraft- 
ed into  the  Truth,  have  gone  from  it,  and 
fallen  away.  It  was  remarked  by  Eobert 
Barclay,  and  it  has  been  observed  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  that  few  who  leave  our 
Society  on  account  of  the  way  of  the  cross  being 
too  narrow  for  them,  ever  turn  out  to  be  any 
way  eminent  or  truly  estimable  among  those 
to  whom  they  may  attach  themselves.  Per- 
haps the  case  of  George  Keith  is  as  strongly 
.to  this  point  as  any  other  that  could  be  named, 
and  therefore  may  be  suitably  held  up  to  the 
notice  of,  the  Society  and  to  others,  at  this 
day,  for  our  warning  and  instruction ;  seeing 
that  the  most  accomplished  Christian  has 
need  to  watch  and  pray  that  he  enter  not  into 
temptation,  and  also  to  take  heed  lest  there 
be  in  any  wise  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  de- 
parting from  the  living  God,  whose  preserv- 
ing presence  and  grace,  duly  heeded,  is  suffi- 
cient for  every  possible  exigency. 

In  regard  to  natural  abilities,  as  well  as 
those  acquirements  which  are  so  eagerly  and 
perseveringly  aspired  after  at  schools  and  col- 
leges, George  Keith  is  said  to  have  excelled ; 
and  these  were  in  good  degree  subjected  and 
regulated,  as  we  have  ample  ground  to  be- 
lieve, by  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Of  this  he  gave 
evidence,  both  by  doing  and  suffering,  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  upon  his  joining  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  fully  convinced  of 
their  principles,  zealously  advocated  them  by 
preaching,  by  writing,  and  by  public  disputa- 
tion, and  sealed  his  attachment  to  them  by 
sharing  with  his  brethren  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions and  imprisonments  they  endured.  Might 
we  not  then  have  reasonably  expected  from 
such  an  one,  when  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
this  religious  profession,  and  joined  what  is 
termed,  "The  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land," that  he  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
cause  he  had  taken  up  ?  Surely,  he  had  much 
inducement,  from  motives  that  act  strongly 
on  most  men,  by  his  whole  future  career  to 
endeavor  to  convince  both  his  former  and  his 
new  friends,  that  he  had  made  a  wise  choice, 
that  he  had  discovered  a  higher,  purer,  and 
"more  excellent  way,"  wherein,  also  his  gifts 
and  talents  should  shine  more  advantageously. 
But  how  opposite  to  this,  was  the  downward 
path  of  the  once  worthy  and  admired  George 
Keith  ! 

He  had  been  beyond  all  question,  a  man 
truly  enlightened,  and  deeply  versed  in  the 
things  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
"once  enlightened,"  when,  among  the  tribu- 
lated  people  called  Quakers,  he  was  strength- 
ened with  might  in  the  inner  man  to  endure 
hardness  and  to  despise  the  shame  of  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  with  them  he  had  been  "  made  par- 
taker of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  had  "  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
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'  But,  leaning  to  his  own  uuder^tand- 
heart  was  weaned  from,  and  grew 
above  the  lowly  witness  for  God  in 
conscience,  so  that  he  grew  wise  in  his 
i  conceit,  impatient  of  rebuke  or  control, 
1 11  thus  the  more  easily  fell  into  the  subtle 
igestions  and  reasonings  of  the  adversary 
I .]  ouls. 

:  'he  contrast  was  great,  certainly,  between 
Jitb  and  his  frequent  companion,  Barclay, 
Miver  must  be  the  case  between  those  who 
ifii  fast  their  integrity,  "the  beginning  of 
ijlir  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end,"  and 
like  who,  like  Keith,  have  not  kept  their 
i.|s  habitation  in  thelightand  truth  of  Christ, 
ft  have  become  "  wandering  stars"  from  the 
t  |iament  of  God's  power,  even  "  unstable  as 
liter,"  so  as  at  length  to  be  like  unto  the 
t  ;  u-ing  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
i  v,i°8hame,"  whose  troubled  waters  "  cannot 
i J,"  but  "cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  These 
:b,  individuals  had  similar  advantages,  were 
I 


liable  to  similar  temptations:  they  were 
§|e-fel!ows  in  religious  experience,  and  often 
ileligious  services,  insomuch  that  some,  in 
Ir  attempts  to  undervalue  Barclay's  labor 
love,  have  even  attributed  to  Keith  the 
iliments  of  Barclay,  as  though  the  latter 
it]  merely  borrowed  and  copied  the  senti- 
i  [jits  of  the  former.  They  had  indeed  often- 
j|;s  taken  sweet  counsel  together,  and  gone 
,)  i  n  company  as  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
ipjjig  baptized  together  by  one  Spirit  into 
».  erness,  yea,  oneness,  even  by  that  Spirit 
pch  contrites  and  humbles,  purifies  and  sus- 
i  t  s  the  soul, 
jut  in  Keith  was  the  truth  of  that  well 
u  jwn  language  fulfilled,  "  With  the  talents 
i|l|,n  angel,  a  man  may  be  a  fool ;"  or  as  the 
)|.fBtle  words  it  of  some,  who  "professing 
]  ajnselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools,"  and 
inn  in  their  imaginations,  their  foolish  heart 
l(.js  darkened."  Accordingly  that  very  sys- 
r(S  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  which  poor 
■I  :»irge  Keith  had  loathed  and  rejected  as  cor- 
iiQ;p,  against  which  he  had  borne  so  noble  a 
ojjiimony,  did  he  come  to  embrace  and  to 
(lfB How  down  with  all  its  accompaniments; 
l^jjiitting  into  his  mind  a  most  virulent  en- 
(,T17  against  the  whole  scope  and  tendency 
faose  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  he 
i  unanswerably  defended ;  so  that  the 
jB  plnds,  in  reply  to  his  attacks  upon  them 
ill  c  their  principles,  were  readily  able  "  out  of 
i.  i  dwu  mouth"  to  judge  him :  it  was  literally 
(,.[  th  against  Keith. 

•;.  ow  this  is  precisely  the  situation  and  di- 
Mjma  into  which  some  in  connexion  with  us 
r;in  danger  of  falling,  or  have  fallen,  at  the 
jjijt  ent  juncture.  George  Keith  and  his  fol- 
|j;  >  irs  called  themselves  "Christian  Quakers," 
I,,  fl'iough  the  original  Quakers  were  no  Chris- 
juj  i  s,  and  they  set  up  separate  meetings.  He 
ijttj  cjised  the  Society  at  large  of  Deism  and 
\]r  v 'throwing  Christianity,  because  they  set 
,uj  i  Spirit  above  the  Scriptures,  saying,  "  that 
—  ^old  that  the  Spirit  was  any  lawgiver  to 
:  ejvers  since  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
ras,i]j sties,  is  of  no  less  dangerous  consequence 
thjbi  to  overthrow  Christianity  and  introduce 

.jjj,,  n  his  mind  becoming  imbued  with  disaffec- 
^.u  towards  Friends,  the  first  occasion  he 
jir;Dc  against  them  in  point  of  doctrine  was 
^bj,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  preach 
'  j. last's  outward  or  personal  appearance,  suf- 
',!  ijiga  and  death,  &c. ;  indeed  he  represented 
I  >  these  important  truths  were  actually 
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suffered  to  go  into  oblivion,  were  even  dead 
and  buried  among  the  Quakers;  and  that  he 
was  raised  up  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  by  whom  in  a  heaven- 
ly vision  he  had  been  expressly  instructed  to 
revive  and  proclaim  these  ancient  fundamen- 
tal truths.    Well  might  Thomas  Ellwood  ex- 
claim, "Judge  now,  what  a  conceited  opinion 
this  man  hath  of  himself,  and  what  evil 
thoughts  he  hath  let  in  concerning  Friends, 
that  he  could  let  fly  a  slander,  which  affects 
not  only  all  our  ministering  Friends,  but  even 
the  body  of  Friends  in  general."  "  That  sug- 
gestion," continues  he,  "  is  as  false  as  it  is  foul. 
For  these  great  and  weighty  doctrines  not 
only  always,  since  we  were  a  people,  have 
been,  but  still  are  at  this  day  owned,  received, 
believed,  confessed  to,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  body  of  Friends,  and  declared  and  set 
forth  in  our  public  meetings  in  the  openings 
of  the  Divine  Life,  and  in  the  movings,  guid- 
ance, and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And 
John  Whiting  gives  a  similar  testimony  as 
follows  :  "  For  my  part  I  will  freely  declare, 
(having  been  conversant  among  the  Quakers 
from  by  childhood,  and  can  remember  longer 
ago  than  George  Keith  was  a  Quaker,  and 
have  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them  for  many 
years,  and  heard  their  declarations,  and  read 
more  of  their  books  than  ever  George  Keith 
saw  perhaps,)  that  I  never  heard  or  found  that 
they  did  in  the  least  slight  or  undervalue 
Christ's  coming"  and  suffering  in  the  flesh,  or 
the  fruit  and  benefit  of  it  in  order  to  salvation; 
but  only  that  people  had  made  the  historical 
belief  of  the  outward  transactions  of  it  all  their 
faith  that  they  counted  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  had  neglected  the  inward  work  of  it. 
Therefore  were  they  raised  up  of  the  Lord  to 
turn  people's  minds  to  the  measure  of  Christ's 
Spirit  in  themselves,  that  thereby  they  might 
come  to  know  and  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
it."  And  Ellwood  also  makes  a  similar  obser 
vation,  to  this  import:  That  the  apostacy  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  was 
rather  from  the  inward  life  and  power  of  god- 
liness, than  from  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
outward  appearance  and  work  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh  ;  insomuch  that  while  the  latter  doc- 
trines continued  from  age  to  age  to  be  admit- 
ted and  preached  among  every  sect  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  the  doctrines  relative  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
heart  were  generally  departed  from,  lost,  and 
forgotten.  "  Therefore,"  continues  he,  "  when 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  and  send  forth  a 
true  Gospel  ministry  again,  in  this  latter  age 
of  the  world,  to  restore  true  Christianity,  and 
to  gather  out  of  the  many  professions  a  pecu- 
liar people  to  himself,  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  to  bring  to  light  that  which 
had  been  hidden,  to  restore  to  the  nations  that 
which  had  been  lost,  to  turn  people  to  that  which 
they  were  most  ignorant'  of,  and  strangers  to, 
rather  than  that  which  they  professed  to 
know  before  and  had  been  all  along  trained 
up  in." 

The  sequel  of  George  Keith's  history  need 
not  be  much  enlarged  on.  His  adherents 
gradually  forsook  him,  perceiving  that  his  re 
ligious  tenets  were  fast  verging  towards  those 
of  the  "Established  Church  of  England."  At 
length,  after  having  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  traduce  and  trouble  Friends,  in  a  highly 
dishonorable  and  unworthy  manner,  but  pro 
fessedly  with  a  view  to  recover  them  from  the 
error  of  their  way;  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 


vices, he  was  presented  with  the  living  of 
EHerton  parish,  in  Sussex,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  It  seems,  he  was  favored  near  his 
latter  end  with  seasons  of  serious  reflection, 
wherein  he  viewed  the  peaceful  state  of  his 
mind,  whilst  in  .unity  and  peace  with  the 
"  Quakers"  as  brethren,  and  felt  remorse 
under  the  loss  of  it;  on  his  death-bed  using 
this  language,  "  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was 
a  Quaker;  for  then,  I  am  sure,  it  would  have 
been  well  with  my  soul  !"• — Friends'  Library. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tennessee  Freedmen's  Schools. 

Athena,  11th  mo.  10th,  1871. 

To  Y.  Warner : 

Dear  Friend, — Thy  letter  was  received 
yesterday — were  glad  to  hear  from  thee. 
The  books  arrived  Third-day  evening,  all 
safe — were  needing  some  very  much  :  have 
succeeded  in  getting  slates  for  about  all  that 
can  read  ;  and  are  in  hopes  the  whole  school 
will  be  supplied  in  a  few  days:  then  all  can 
be  employed.  We  have  117  enrolled;  and  an 
average  attendance  during  the  four  weeks 
since  the  organization  of  the  school,  of  85. 
We  find  plenty  to  do  for  both.  The  large 
ones  seem  very  industrious,  for  the  most  part, 
and  most  of  them  are  learning  very  well ;  and 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  come  as  regularly  as  they 
can.    Some  walk  three  or  four  miles. 

The  First-day  school  is  not  as  large  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  we  still  urge  them  to  come — 
have  had  about  74  there  at  a  time. 

The  people  are  always  inquiring  when  we 
have  heard  from  thee,  and  want  to  know 
when  thee  is  coming. 

We  have  concluded  to  go  to  Quarterly 
Meeting — will  dismiss  school  6th  and  2d  days : 
so,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent,  will  be  at 
Lenoir  on  6th  day:  are  enjoying  good  health 
and  feel  interested  in  our  work.  • 
Very  respectfully, 

Almira  King, 
Lizzie  Kendall. 

Appreciating  the  valuable  services  of  these 
young  Friends  as  worth  more  than  mere 
money,  I  invited  them  to  Quarterly  Meeting, 
offering  to  meet  them  at  Lenoir. 

Patrons  of  these  schools  will  please  to  ac- 
cept scraps  until  there  may  be  time  for  re- 
ports. It  is  due,  however,  to  acknowledge 
the  liberality  of  Wm.  H.  Pile,  and  Sherman  & 
Co.,  printers,  in  various  aids  to  our  supplies, 
as  circulars,  cards,  vowel  and  elocution  charts, 
&c,  at  different  times,  cheerfully,  and  well 
executed,  gratis.  T.  Warner. 

Maryville,  11th  mo.  13th,  1871. 

SCRAPS  FROM  TENNESSEE. 

"I  want  something  religious."  This  was 
said  by  one  of  our  good  readers  (and  a  good 
reader  he  is)  on  asking  for  a  library  book.  It 
was  said  modestly  and  not  for  effect,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  teacher  and  a  few  other  pupils, 
only.  "  Youthful  Piety"  was  handed  to  him, 
with  which  he  was  well  pleased.  When  any 
one  has  read  a  book  through,  and  shows  by 
examination  it  has  been  well  read,ihe  may 
return  it  and  get  another  without  waiting  for 
"  library  day."  This  has  been  done  frequently. 
The  library  is  small  yet.  Friends  having 
really  good  books,  and  suitable  for  youth — 
very  plain  sensible  reading — and  wishing  to 
be  relieved  of  them,  or  to  give  them  from 
another  motive,  may  send  them  to  116  North 
Fourth  St.,  up  stairs.  Wm.  P.  Hastings,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  already  due  to  the 
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circulating  library,  remarked,  "  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  have  seen  the  good  effect  of  this  read- 
ing, just  in  the  effort  in  school  to  be  better 
scholars." 

The  following  shows  that  opposition  still 
exists : 

"  Cloyd's  Creek,  Nov.  13th,  1871. 
"Dear  Friend, — Yours  of  the  7th  is  before 
me.  I  spoke  of  your  meeting  (about  a  school) 
to  the  Freedmen.  They  think  best  to  have 
it  at  Ebenezer,  because  the  church  at  Cloyd's 
Creek  has  been  sold.  The  man  that  bought 
is  opposed  to  educating  blacks,  and  they 
think  he  would  oppose  the  meeting  at  that 
place.  You  will  please  meet  at  Bbenezer  the 
time  you  designated. 

H.  M.  Eakin." 

Yesterday,  while  waiting  for  the  train  at 
"Mossy  Creek,"  a  Freedman  said,  "Is  you 
the  gentleman  attending  to  helpin  git  up 
schools  for  us  Freed'uns."  Yes.  "I  wish 
you'd  see  about  our  settlement  over  yonder." 
He  stated  that  they  had  money,  but  no  land- 
holder would  let  them  a  place  to  "  set  the 
school-house."  I  found  this  so  ;  and  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  for  the  care  of  those  who  will 
make  it  right.  Y.  W. 

Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1871. 


Communicated 

The  Last  Days  of  John  Wilbur. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  on  the  pages 
of  The  Monthly  Record,  of  Birmingham,  under 
the  head  of  "  Visit  of  William  Bobinson  and 
Henry  Binns  to  America,"  who  were  then 
travelling  as  ministers  in  that  land,  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  last  days  of  John 
Wilbur,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  if  not 
altogether  devoid  of  foundation.  These  were 
in  effect  that  the  two  above-named  Friends 
had  been  informed  by  the  wife  of  Ezra  Wit 
lits,  that  she  was  in  John  Wilbur's  family  at 
the  time  of  his  last  sickness,  that  he  was 
brought  under  great  distress  on  account  of 
his  course  of  opposition  to  J.  J.  Gurney's  doc- 
trines, that  he  retracted  that  opposition  and 
repented,  and  then  was  favored  with  forgive- 
ness, and  that  she  thought  the  time  had  now 


come  when  it  ought  to  be  known 


This  report,  as  might  be  expected,  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression 
conveyed  by  it ;  and  quite  recently  a  Friend 
resident  in  'Philadelphia,  hearing  that  Clara 
Willits,  the  person  from  whom  Henry  Binns 
and  William  Bobinson  received  the  story, 
lived  near  to  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  where  several 
Norwegian  Friends  have  settled,  wrote  to  one 
of  the  last  named  Friends  to  inform  him  what 
she  (C.  W.)  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  He 
soon  sent  her  statement,  written  on  the  16th 
of  5th  Month,  1871,  and  signed  by  herself,  in 
his  presence  which  is  as  follows : — "  I  am 
willing  to  state  that  I  never  saw  John  Wilbur; 
and  furthermore  I  would  say,  at  the  time  the  con- 
versation occurred  referred  to,  my  mind  was  in 
such  a  state,  1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  accountable 
for  what  transpired." — (Signed)  Clara  Willits. 

The  above  shows  how  needful  it  is  for  those 
professedly  going  abroad  as  ministers  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  to  watch  carefully  that 
they  be  not  thus  found  lending  an  ear  to  that 
in  themselves,  or  in  others,  which  is  not  of 
Truth,  or  truth-speaking,  but  is  fruitful  in  evil 
report. 

Let  it  be  a  watchword  unto  all. 


For  "  the  Friend." 

Ilat  Honor. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Bobert 
Proud  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
interesting,  and  may  be  new  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend."  The  jealous  care 
which  the  members  of  our  Society  at  that  day 
evinced  to  maintain  their  religious  testimonies 
unblemished,  may  incite  to  faithfulness  in  the 
particular  referred  to  at  the  present  day. 

"  At  this  court,  (the  Court  of  Chancery),  in 
which  Sir  William  Keith  (then  Governor) 
was  President,  John  Kinsey,  a  Quaker  and  a 
lawyer  of  eminence,  who  was  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  was,  in  the 
year  1725,  obliged,  in  the  way  of  his  business 
to  attend  ;  where  appearing  with  his  hat  on 
his  head,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of 
that  people,  the  President  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  off;  which  was  accordingly  done.  His 
friends,  the  Quakers,  took  the  affair  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  soon  after,  at  their  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  Governor ;  and,  in  a 
respectful  manner,  to  request  him  to  continue 
the  privilege,  to  which  the  Quakers  conceived 
themselves  legally  entitled,  of  appearing  in 
courts,  or  otherwise,  in  their  own  way,  ac- 
cording to  their  religious  persuasion."  An 
address  was  also  presented  signed  by  ten 
Friends  under  appointment  of  that  meeting, 
which  after  reciting  the  legal  grounds  of  their 
refusal  to  submit  to  the  common  usage  in  this 
particular,  states,  that  "though  no  people 
can  be  more  ready,  or  willing,  in  all  things 
essential,  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  superiors, 
and  honor  the  courts  of  justice,  and  those  who 
administer  it,  yet  in  such  points  as  interfere 
with  our  conscientious  persuasion,  we  have 
openly  and  firmly  borne  our  testimony  in  all 
countries  and  places,  where  our  lots  have 
fallen." 

This  address  was  read  in  open  court,  and 
upon  consideration  the  following  entry  was 
directed  to  be  made.  "  On  consideration  had 
of  the  humble  address,  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, this  day  read  in  open  court,  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  said  address  be  filed  with  the 
Begister,  and  that  it  be  made  a  standing  rule 
of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  for  all  time  to  come,  that  any 
practitioner  of  the  law,  or  other  officer,  or 
person  whatsoever,  professing  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  may  and 
shall  be  admitted,  if  they  so  think  fit,  to  speak, 
or  otherwise  officiate,  and  apply  themselves, 
decently  unto  the  said  court,  without  being 
obliged  to  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  un- 
covering their  heads,  by  having  their  hats 
taken  off ;  and  such  privilege  hereby  ordered 
and  granted  to  the  people  called  Quakers, 
shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  understood  or 
interpreted,  as  any  contempt  or  neglect,  of 
the  said  court,  and  shall  be  taken  only  as  an 
act  of  conscientious  liberty,  of  right  apper- 
taining to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  said 
people,  and  agreeable  to  their  practice  in  all 
civil  affairs  of  life." 

So  well  was  this  scruple  known  and  re- 
garded, that  the  late  Samuel  Bettle  used  to 
relate  that  in  the  galleries  of  the  building 
where  Congress  was  accustomed  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  a  notice  to  visitors  reminding 
them  that  persons  were  expected  to  remove 
their  hats  upon  entering,  expressly  excepted 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


John  Wooman  in  an  epistle  to  Fric 
wrote  :  "  A  trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  g' 
and  weighty  trust,  to  which  our  dilid 
attention  is  necessary.  Wherever  theac 
members  of  this  visible  gathered  church 
themselves  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
purity  of  our  principles,  it  appears  to  H 
breach  of  this  trust,  and  one  step  back  tow 
the  wilderness,  one  step  towards  undoings 
God  in  infinite  love  hath  done  through 
faithful  servants  in  a  work  of  several  a 
and  like  laying  the  foundation  for  fui 
sufferings." 


The  Grape  Sugar  Industry. — The  mantii 
ture  of  grape  sugar  has  assumed  large  I 
portions.    In  Germany  there  were,  in  1 1 
sixty  establishments  in  operation,  which  1 
duced  that  year  22,000,000  pounds  of  sy| 
and  8,800  pounds  of  sugar.    Since  that  t: 
other  and  more  extensive  factories  have  I1 
established,  and  the  cultivation  of  potal 
for  the  purpose  also  covers  a  large  extecB 
territory.   The  potato  plantations  are  usuif 


in  sandy  districts,  adapted  to  their  gro 
The  method  pursued  in  nearly  all  of  th 
fineries  is  identical.    The  wet  starch  is 
put  in  to  a  large  washtub,  where,  under 
stant  stirring  for  an  hour,  it  is  entirelyW 
solved  in  water  and  dilute  acid.  FromB 
washtub  it  is  run  into  vats,  where  it  caiil! 
boiled  by  steam  ;  "here  it  remains,  for  suj 
four  or  five  hours;  for  syrup,  two  or  t 
hours.    It  is  then  put  into  the  neutrali 
tanks  to  be  treated  with  carbonate  of  11 
and  left  until  the  sediment,  chiefly  compj 
of  gypsum,  has  settled;  this  usually  reqrT 
six  hours.    The  sweet  liquid  thus  obtain*! 
evaporated  in  vacuum  pans,  filtered,  and] 
to  crystalize,  if  sugar  is  to  be  made, 
manufactured  into  syrup. — Technologist 


That  man  or  woman,  who  grows  big 
conceit  of  themselves,  can  scarcely  sa 
their  eyes  with  seeing,  or  their  appetites 
craving.    Hence  it  follows,  "What  sh 
eat?   What  shall  I  drink?  Wherewith 
I  deck  and  adorn  myself?"    Nay,  sayethlL 
incessant  seeker  after  the  fashions  of  I 
world,  which  is  the  newest  fashion,  cura 
dress  ?    All  this  is  but  vanity  and  vexaticj  a 
spirit.    I  take  these  to  be  like  those  jhi 
prophet  spoke  of,  "  Israel  is  an  empty  vinffl 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself."    O !  cM 
dren  of  believers,  may  you  not  be  of  this  rjhj  i 
ber.    Seek  not  to  come  up  in  imitatiojl  f 
those  who  follow  the  foolish  fashions  of  I 
world,  lest  you  grieve  God  and  your  tel 
parents,  whose  love  and  zeal  for  the  tl 
cannot  admit  of  such  sinful  liberty.  Il 
seech  you,  let  your  conversation  be  witlB 
coveting  these  things.    Do  not  prove  thebi 
tience  of  your  tender  parents  by  murmujm 
and  reasoning,  by  bringing  examples  on  P 
wise,    "  Such   Friends'  children  have  t 
clothes  made  after  this  fashion  or  the  otl 
Urging  your  parents  by  that  reasoning 
this  which  hath  no  reasoning  in  it,  Pi 
Oh!  let  such  fear  in  time,  for  these  th 
border  near  upon  wilful  disobedience,  afl 
is  to  be  feared  the  next  step  they  take  wi 
into  the  wide  world  of  wickedness. 

I  entreat  young  people  who  have  beeili 
any  measure,  guilty  of  the  above  mentidT 
evils,  be  humbled  before  the  Lord ;  strip  yfl 
selves  of  your  vain  attire ;  repent  that  W 
you  gave  way  to  the  reins  of  your  vain  dc| 
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Ill 


; 


je  drawn  out  after  the  glory  of  this  world. 
■lizabeth  Jacob. 


¥  ?he  British  Postmaster  General,  in  his  re- 
t,  just  issued,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
magnitude  of  the  operations  under  his 
trol  "states  that  last  year,  in  the  General 
;t-office,  in   London,  alone,    there  were 
i;|)65,000  yards  of  string  used  in  tying  up 
letters  for  the  country,  and  17,637  pounds 
ealing  wax  for  securing  the  bags  in  which 
letters  were  contained.    The  bags  in  use 
this  purpose  numbered   seven  hundred 
usand.    The  quantity  of  ink  used  iu  Eng- 
mt  ji  and  Wales  for  impressing  post  murks  on 
ers  and  for  obliterating  postage  stamps 
junted  to  four  tons,  and  the  forms  employ- 
numbered  20,692,000. 
J)uring;  1870,  there  were  delivered  in  the 
I;  ited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Hi,  862,722,000  letters  and  108,60S,000  news- 
ers,  book  and  pattern  packets.  Money 
ers  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $99,- 
,935  and  $75,495,520  were  deposited  in  the 
t-Office  Savings  Banks  by  1,183,153.  The 
iber  of  registered  letters  increased  from 
!7,763in  1869,  to  3,005,994,  in  1870,  of  which 
y  twelve  were  lost.   The  number  of  valen- 
s  passing  the  London  offices  is  estimated  to 
e  risen  from  1,448,841,  in  1869,  to  1,545,755 
370 ;  the  number  postedin  London  increased 
u  1,211,864  to  1,306,  201.    The  greatest 
iber  of  postal  cards  circulating  through 
post-offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
week  in  1870,  amounted  to  1,668,000  or 
4,000  in  England,  167,00J  in  Scotland,  and 
,000  in  Irelaud. 


ervent  desires  have  been  almost  unremit- 
u  that  the  Lord  would  not  let  me  be  over- 
te  by  any  temptation  which  the  evil  one 
j  present.    I  feel  the  necessity  of  watch- 
over  my  thoughts  and  words,  as  well  as 
ons,  wherever  I  go;  in  the  street,  in  the 
ket-house,  at  the  store,  at  home  and  in 
pany,  lest  any  thing  should  slip  from  me 
*  b  would  injure  another,  or  wound  my  own 
-Win.  Evans'  Journal. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1871. 


7 e  believe  that  many  Friends  in  this  coun 
have  been  aware  there  has  has  been,  for 
e  than  three  years  past,  a  difficulty  in 
•dshaw  East  Monthly  Meeting,  Lancashire, 
;land,  arising  from  some  of  its  members 
pting  sentiments  relative  to  fundamental 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion,  irreconeil- 
with  the  faith  held  by  Friends.  After 
living  attention  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
without  its  succeeding-  in  removing-  the 
id  of  disunity,  or  being  likely  to  reclaim  or 
I  wn  the  persons  holding  the  unsound  sen- 
snts,  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Year- 
leeting  in  1870,  and  a  committee  appoint- 
to  give  the  necessary  care  in  the  case, 
he  result  has  been,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
offenders  has  been  disowned,  twelve  have 
gned  their  right  of  membership,  and  a  pro- 
against  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  sign- 
>y  forty  others  in  membership,  has  been 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  but,  of  course, 
neither  read  nor  accepted.   This  protest 
juP  the  version  of  the  case  given  by  the  pro- 


i 

ire 


testants,  has  been  published ;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  their  religious  views  correspond 
in  several  particulars  with  those  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  Hicksites  in  this  country. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly informed  respecting  the  case,  we 
take  the  following  from  a  communication  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Friend, 
written  apparently  by  a  member  of  Hardshaw 
East  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  It  may  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  direct 
attention  to  the  address  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  presented  to  Hardshaw  East 
Monthly  Meeting  on  the  12th  of  First  month 
last,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been 
brought  before  them  the  existence  among  us 
of  opinions  freely  propagated,  tending  to 
throw  discredit  upon  Holy  Scripture,  and 
upon  some  of  the  great  truths  therein  set 
forth. 

"At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  4th  Month, 
this  committee  brought  before  the  meeting 
the  name  of  a  Friend  holding  and  propogat- 
ing  these  unsound  views,  and  expressing  their 
willingness  to  take  further  charge  of  the  case, 
to  which  seryice  the  meeting  appointed  them. 

"  At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  5th  Month  the 
minute  was  continued.  In  the  6th  Month, 
when  the  minute  of  the  previous  month  was 
read,  and  no  report  received  from  the  com- 
mittee, one  Friend  said  it  was  cruel  to  con- 
tinue the  case  month  after  month ;  another 
said  that  if  the  committee  expected  any  re- 
traction they  would  be  disappointed  ;  and  a 
third  hoped  the  case  would  be  di  missed  from 
the  books.  Several  other  Friends  <rivin<r  as 
their  judgment  that  no  unnecessary  delay  had 
occurred,  the  case  was  continued. 

"  Soon  after  this,  Charles  Voyscy  came  to 
Manchester  and  delivered  his  notorious  lec 
ture  on  the  Bible  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  at 
which  the  Friend,  whose  name  was  on  the 
Monthly  Meeting  books,  took  the  chair.  He 
also  invited  to  his  house  about  forty  Friends, 
and  others,  to  meet  Charles  Voysey  the  same 
week.  This  induced  a  common  remark,  that 
'  the  Quakers  had  taken  Mr.  Voysey  by  the 
hand.' 

"At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  7th  Month, 
twelve  of  the  committee  were  present,  when 
they  reported  the  labor  they  had  given  in  his 
case,  and  that  they  had  no  hope  of  further  ef- 
forts producing  any  change  in  the  opinions 
held  by  the  Friend.  After  more  than  three 
hours'  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  meet 
ing  concluded  to  separate  the  Friend  from 
membership,  and  a  minute  was  made  to  that 
effect. 

"  At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  8th  Month 
eleven  resignations  were  sent  in.  They  were 
read,  but  the  consideration  of  them  deferred 
to  a  future  meeting.  These  resignations  were 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  writers  were 
united  in  belief  with  the  Friend,  who  had  been 
separated  the  previous  month,  and  that  they 
could  not  therefore  remain  in  membership. 

"  The  Friend  who  was  separated  often  pub- 
licly expressed  himself  thus : — God  sent  Mose 
at  the  right  time,  he  sent  Christ  at  the  right 
time,  and  he  sent  John  Stuart  Mill  at  the  right 
time,  thus  placing  our  Saviour  on  a  level  with 
man.  He  also  satd  on  one  occasion,  when 
Christ  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  Son  of 
God,  '  Yes,  we  are  all  sons  of  God.' 

"Some  of  those  who  resigned  their  mem 
bership  have  said  publicly  that  the  Scriptures 
are  no  more  inspired  than  the  works  of 
Thomas  Carlyle;  and  one  of  their  number 


publicly  affirmed  that  1  God  was  a  God  of  love? 
and  required  no  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sin  of  man.'  I  could  adduce  numerous  simi- 
lar sentiments  both  of  the  individual  who  was 
separated  and  of  those  who  sympathized  with 
and  supported  him,  but  these  will  suffice. 

"At  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  9th  Mouth 
another  resignation  was  received  and  read, 
when  the  whole  twelve  were  solidly  consider- 
ed. It  was  concluded  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  writers,  except  the  one  named  by 
thy  correspondent  'H.'" 

To  allow  those  who  have  so  widely  depart- 
ed from  christian  doctrine  as  held  by  Friends, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Society,  without  the 
meeting  issuing  a  public  testimony  against 
them  and  their  errors,  appears  to  us  a  super- 
ficial way  of  maintaining  the  truth,  but  it 
was  the  course  pursued  towards  the  Beacon- 
ites. 


In  a  note  received  from  Thos.  Drewry, — 
the  Friend  whose  protest  against  the  depar- 
ture of  London  Yearly  Meeting  from  many 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  was  published 
in  the  7th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  our 
Journal, — he  says  there  was  "a  misprint  in  the 
initial  of  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who 
signed  the  document.  His  name  is  Frederick 
Kemp,  therefore  it  ought  to  have  been  F.,  not 
I.  Kemp.  It  was  corrected  in  the  British 
Friend  of  the  following  month." 

We  likewise  received  from  England  the  ar- 
ticle in  to-day's  is>ue  headed  "The  last  days 
of  John  Wilbur." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — -A  dispatch  has  been  received  from  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  thanking  consuls  of 
the  United  States  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  of 
Chicago.  The  circular  says,  the  American  government 
is  gratified  to  see  in  the  liberal  response  to  the  appeals 
of  its  representatives  abroad,  unusual  evidences  of  in- 
ternational sympathy 

Dr.  McLeod  states  officially  that  he  has  attended  the 
Queen  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  declares  all  reports 
that  she  has  shown  symptoms  of  mental  weakness  are 
unqualifiedly  false. 

The  Standard  announces  that  negotiations  between 
the  British  and  French  governments,  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  have  been  broken  off. 
No  cause  is  assigned. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  mission  ever  sent  from 
England  to  America,  has  sailed  for  the  United  States. 
The  party  consists  of  four  priests,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  labor  exclusively  among  the  colored  people. 

Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Society. 

The  British  government  has  granted  a  pension  of 
£300,  to  the  children  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
explorer. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  represent  that  the  cholera 
is  spreading  in  that  city,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  epidemic  increases  daily.  A  firman  has  been  issued 
by  the  Turkish  government,  directing  the  Minister  of 
Works  to  inaugurate  a  comprehensive  system  of  public 
improvements,  in  view  of  the  network  of  railroads  pro- 
jected by  foreign  capitalists  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

The  trial  by  court-martial  of  the  persons  accused  of 
the  assassination  of  General  Thomas  and  Le  Comte 
has  ended.  Nineteen  of  the  prisoners  were  pronounced 
guilty.  Verdaguer  and  seven  others  were  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  ;  one  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor, 
and  ten  to  various  terms  of  confinement.  Several  ad- 
ditional courts-martial  have  been  created,  the  more 
rapidly  and  effectually  to  dispose  of  the  large  number 
of  Communist  prisoners  still  remaining  to  be  tried. 
Gambetta,  Louis  Blanc  and  Victor  Hugo,  have  issued 
a  card  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Comni'inist  prisoners. 

The  reorganization  of  the  French  army  is  making 
rapid  progress,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  strongest 
strat.igetic  positions  on  the  eastern  frontier  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  thoroughly  equipped  troops. 
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Gambetta  has  made  a  speech  at  St.  Quentin,  the  tone 
of  which  is  moderate,  and  has  had  an  excellent  effect 
on  public  opinion.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  no 
danger  at  present  menaced  the  existence  of  the  Repub- 
lic,  but  reforms  were  necessary  to  confirm  it,  and  the 
people  should  see  that  legislation  to  that  end  be  not 
kept  back  too  long  in  the  National  Assembly. 

The  French  Ambassador  to  the  Papal  court  has  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stating 
that  the  Pope  has  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving 
Rome  when  a  bill  is  presented  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment convening  that  body  in  session  in  Rome. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  suspending  the  publication 
of  two  French  newspapers,  for  printing  articles  insult- 
ing to  the  government. 

General  Sickles,  American  Minister  to  Spain,  has 
made  a  statement,  called  forth  by  the  recent  debate  in 
the  Cortes  on  Cuba,  and  explaining  documents  recently 
published.  He  says  it  is  due  to  the  former  Ministers 
Rivero,  Martos,  and  Becerras,  and  the  lamented  Prim, 
to  state  that  they  all  and  severally  assured  him  that 
Cuba  should  be  justly  treated  as  a  province  of  Spain, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  granted  by  the  constitution  of 
1869.  General  Sickles  says,  these  promises  prevented 
the  American  government  from  intervening  in  Cuban 
affairs. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  on  the  budget  have 
agreed  to  report  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  the  interest  of 
Spanish  bonds  held  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  movement  of  the  radical  members  of  the  Cortes 
having  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  ministry,  Admiral 
Mulcampo,  head  of  the  ministry,  at  once  mounted  the 
tribune  and  read  a  royal  decree,  proroguing  the  sitting 
of  the  Cortes  without  day.  The  king,  on  the  following 
day,  summoned  to  his  presence  the  presidents  of  the 
two  houses  for  consultation  on  the  grave  aspect  of 
political  affairs.  It  has  since  become  known  that  the 
ministry  have  resigned  in  a  body,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
with  some  modification  they  will  continue  in  office. 

The  German  Parliament  is  still  engaged  in  the  con 
sideration  of  the  coinage  bill.  A  proposition  to  place 
an  effigy  of  the  Emperor  William  upon  all  new  coins, 
instead  of  those  of  princes  of  the  respective  countries 
comprised  in  the  empire,  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  Russian  government  perseveres  in  its 
attempt  to  Russianize  its  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  seat  of  the  University  of  Dorpat  has  been 
transferred  to  Wilna.  The  Russian  is  the  only  language 
to  be  used  in  public  decrees,  in  courts  and  in  churches 
The  Moscow  Gazette  counsels  Russia  to  demand  the 
neutralization  of  Denmark,  and  the  restoration  of 
Northern  Schleswig  to  the  latter  country,  as  a  means 
to  counteract  the  power  of  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  sea. 

A  semi-official  Berlin  paper  says,  the  retirement  of 
Count  Von  Beust  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  and  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  relations  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
the  friendliness  of  which  is  unimpaired. 

The  Bohemian  Diet  steadily  refusing  to  send  depu- 
ties to  the  Austrian  Reichstrath,  the  emperor,  by  a 
special  decree,  has  ordered  popular  elections  to  be  held 
in  Bohemia  instantly  for  the  Reichstrath,  without  any 
intervention  of  the  Diet.  That  body  is  thus  shorn  of  a 
great  power,  and  an  element  of  Republicanism  is  really 
introduced  by  the  Emperor. 

On  the  20th  a  terrible  disaster  took  place  in  the 
Mersey.  Two  ships  ran  into  each  other  with  such  vio- 
lence that  both  sunk  almost  instantly.  As  far  as  is 
known  all  on  board  were  lost. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  20th  says :  The  Reichstag 
has  sanctioned  the  extension  of  the  North  German  law 
making  military  service  compulsory  on  all,  to  Bavaria. 

London,  11th  mo.  20th.— Consols,  93}.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  91^  ;  ditto  of  1867,  94| ;  ten-forties,  90]-. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9-W. ;  Orleans,  9J  a  9}d. 
Sales  of  the  day  15,000  bales. 

A  heavy  earthquake  occurred  at  Iquique  and  the  in- 
terior of  Peru,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth  month.  The  towns 
of  Pica  and  Matilla  were  destroyed,  scarcely  a  house 
being  left  standing.  Other  towns  also  suffered  severely, 
but  very  few  lives  were  lost. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — Twenty-two  vessels 
of  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  have  been  wrecked  this 
season,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
year  except  1862,  numbering  136,  forty-five  of  whom 
left  widows,  and  nearly  100  children  were  rendered 
fatherless. 

The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  20th,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  short  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  Colorado  Territorial  Assembly  have  passed  "An 
act  to  repeal  the  woman  suffrage  law."  All  the  Repub- 
lican members  voted  against  the  repeal. 

Dispatches  from  Washington  say  that  the  administra- 


tion will  continue  firm  in  its  Indian  policy.  A  rigid 
investigation  into  the  operations  of  the  Indian  agents 
will  be  had,  and  those  found  guilty  of  defrauding  the 
Indians  severely  punished. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
400,  including  133  deaths  from  small  pox.  The  assessed 
value  of  taxable  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  this  year  is 
$502,415,863,  the  property  being  generally  assessed  at 
its  full  market  price.  The  value  of  real  estate  exempt 
from  taxation  is  $50,891,223.  Last  vears  assessment 
was  $491,844,096. 

The  mackerel  fishery  this  season  has  not  proved 
prosperous.  According  to  the  Cape  Ann  Advertize); 
the  catch  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  last 
year. 

Ihe  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — -American  gold,  110f  a 
111.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  H7|;  ditto,  1868,  114J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  110.  Superfine  flour,  $5.85  a  $6.25; 
finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $9.85.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.51 ;  red  western,  $1.62  a-$1.64  ;  white  Michi- 
gan, $1.75.  Canada  barley,  $1.15 ;  western,  95  cts. 
Oats,  53  a  57  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  new,  77  a  79 
cts. ;  yellow  corn,  82  cts. ;  white,  84  cts.  Philadelphia. 
— Cotton,  18f  a  19|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans. 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9. 
Red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.63 ;  white,  $1.68.  Rye,  95  a  97 
cts.  Yellow  corn,  76  a  77  cts. ;  western  mixed,  74  a  76 
cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  The  cattle  market  dull  and 
prices  unsettled  and  lower.  About  2300  head  were 
sold  at  6J  a  7  cts.  for  extra,  5£  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good 
and  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sheep  sold  at 
5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.,  and  corn  fed  hogs  at  6£  a  7  cts.  Bait, 
more. — Good  to  prime  red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.75  ;  com- 
mon to  fair,  $1.45  a  $1.60.  Oats,  40  a  52  cts.  Mixed 
western  corn,  71  a  72  cts.  ;  southern  white,  70  a  74  cts. 
Chicago—  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.25| ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.21f ; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.13.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  42  cts.  Rye,  62 
cts.    Oats,  31  cts. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  about 
starting  for  the  season. 

For  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  board 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  &c,  we  stand  pledged.  The 
Treasurer  has  now  only  about  Two  Hundred  dollars  in 
his  hands  to  meet  these  obligations,  thus  showing  that 
almost  the  sole  reliance  is  contributions  yet  to  be  made. 

In  this  state  of  things,  we  earnestly  request  any 
Friends  who  feel  called  upon  to  give  to  this  worthy 
cause,  to  forward  their  contributions  soon  to  the  Provi- 
dent Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Ill  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  various  collecting  Committees  to  be  care- 
ful to  acquaint  Friends  in  their  neighborhoods  with 
the  urgent  need  of  funds  to  meet  pressing  engagements. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  President  of  the  Execulive  Board. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Treasurer. 


life,  and  was  one  that  mourned  on  account  of  tl 
generacy  in  our  Society,  and  because  so  many  of  i 
she  had  hoped  better  things  had  come  to  lightly  e 
our  christian  testimonies.  Her  last  sickness,  of  U 
twelve  days,  was  marked  with  patience  and  a  <|in 
that  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  her  stayflei 
might  not  be  long.  She  was  gratified  with  having  a  n 
children  with  her  a  few  days  before  her  close ; Lni 
though  her  sufferings  at  times  seemed  great,  stU 
minded  those  about  her  that  she  had  had  many  f| 
as  well  as  afflictions,  and  we  must  not  look  altog  lei 
on  the  dark  side.  It  being  remarked  to  her  th; hbJ 
was  very  weak,  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  all  weakness  KM 
in  and  without,  what  should  I  do  now  without  the  «teai 
Supporter."  At  another  time  being  told  that  her  \M 
to  be  released  was  likely  to  be  realized,  she  said,  airs 
pause,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  more  gloi \us\ 
These,  with  various  other  expressions  of  a  sii  laJ 
nature,  together  with  her  sweet  frame  of  mind,  evidchei) 
to  her  friends  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  so|u) 
change. 

 ,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  East  Ijid- 

ford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Samuel  Cope,  in  the  83d  y.fi_ 
his  age,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  member  of  BraH 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  beloved  Friend  was  fa^H 
with  the  watchful  care  of  religiously  concerned  pailtfaj 
and  brought  early  in  life  to  yield  to  the  restrain  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Through  submission  to  the  ref  jj| 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  became  prepare B 
usefulness  in  the  church,  and  by  a  diligent  exercif 
his  gift  in  the  ministry,  under  the  fresh  putting  i 
of  Him  from  whom  it  was  derived,  he  was  made  in 
mental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  right| 
ness.  He  was  a  practical  believer  in  the  christian 
trines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  as 
held  and  promulgated,  and  with  others,  greatly  depH; 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  change  tin 
and  thereby  draw  away  the  members  from  the  suit 
uality  to  which  they  lead  when  faithfully  lived  iito 
As  occasion  required,  he  manifested  his  disunity  lit! 
such  innovations,  and  encouraged  his  friends  to  aciBrt 
firmly  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  as  always  maiiitijid 
by  the  consistent  members.  Several  years  befonjhu 
decease  his  sight  became  impaired,  so  that  he  wajie 
pendent  upon  others  for  assistance  in  passing  from  jic( 
to  place.  Notwithstanding  this  affliction  and  othejin 
firmities  incident  to  advanced  age,  he  continued  iili 
gent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  anqbil 
interest  and  concern  for  the  cause,  the  advanceme  oj 
which  had  long  been  the  prominent  object  of  hisH 
continued  unabated.  His  fervant  religious  libra 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  other  plac,  ill 
is  believed,  will  be  long  remembered,  evincing  as Leyj 
did,  his  concern  that  his  fellow  members  and  oi3rsJ 
should  realize,  in  their  own  experience,  the  heart-cuB 
ing  work  of  true  religion,  and  become  the  huinbltbN 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Having  throima 
long  life  been  faithful  in  occupying  the  gifts  bestW 
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FRIENDS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILA., 
For  help  of  Sufferers  by  Northwestern  Fires. 
Information  received  from  various  reliable  sources, 
principally  from  members  of  our  own  religious  Society, 
renders  it  very  evident  there  will  be,  during  the  ap- 
proaching inclement  season,  a  great  amount  of  suffer- 
ing arising  from  the  dreadful  fires  which  have  devas- 
tated a  very  large  portion  of  our  north-western  country, 
including  many  small  villages  and  settlements,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Chicago.  Friends  in  the  West  who  are 
nearer  to  this  scene  of  suffering,  and  those  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  render  such  aid 
as  may  be  in  their  power.  A  commiltee  of  Friends 
has  also  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  who  will  re- 
ceive and  forward  contributions,  taking  due  care  that 
they  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  following  Friends  are  members  of  this  com 
mittee,  and  donations  may  be  forwarded  to  any  one  of 
them,  or  directly  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Treasurer, 
at  the  office  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phila. 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  St. 

William  Kinsey,  469  Marshall  St. 

Henry  Haines,  417  Walnut  St. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  4782  Main  St.,  Germantown. 


Died,  on  the  night  of  the  7  th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  George  F.  Wood,  in  Ulysses,  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  N.  Y.,  Martha  Owen,  widow  of  Aaron  K. 
Owen,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  an  elder  of  Hector 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  loved  the  Truth  from  early 


upon  him  in  the  service  of  his  Heavenly  Fathe 
was  graciously  favored  with  assurance  of  His  ac 
ance.  While  laboring  under  indisposition,  he  rema 
with  much  feeling  to  two  friends  who  visited  him,H 
he  believed  he  could  adopt  in  measure  the  languaH 
the  apostle,  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  haveB 
the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  cnvw 
righteousness,"  repeating  the  remainder  of  the  pasted 
At  another  time,  after  alluding  to  the  death  of  hisaoi 
ther,  he  remarked,  "  I  think  I  can  say  as  she  did, pad 
before  her  departure,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  I  all 
not  want,  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  past  |esl 
He  leadeth  me  besides  the  slill  waters,  He  restoretpfl 
soul,  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousnegB 
his  name's  sake,"  with  some  addition.    An  instruH 
testimony,  and  one  which  should  encourage  survpr? 
to  strive  to  attain  a  similar  happy  experience  thrH 
obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  the  same  Din* 
Grace  by  which  he  was  what  he  was.    Upon  retuilj 
on  the  9th  inst.  from  a  neighboring  meeting,  in  up 
he  had  some  religious  service,  he  was  taken  sickH 
in  a  few  hours  became  unconscious,  and  so  conti 
until  released  from  the  shackles  of  mortality  to  rec 
we  may  reverently  believe,  the  welcome  saluta 
"  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  10th  month,  1871,  John  Re 

in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Mot 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Nort 
District.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  .all  our  relij 
meetings,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  anc 
timonies  of  Friends. 
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From  The  "British  Friend." 

Round  about  Swarthmore. 

Not  far  from  the  sloping  shores  of  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  within  a  mile  of  Ulverstone, 
l4  there  is  a  spot  fraught  with  historical  asso- 
ciations— steeped  in  memories  of 
"  The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time, 
So  good,  so  calm,  so  true." 
tin  Close  to  the  road  leading  from  Ulverstone  to 
Birkrigg  and  Urswick,  there  is  an  old  meeting- 
house, tree-shaded,  ivy-covered;  and  from  the 
notice  on  the  white  door  of  its  courtyard,  and 
a  dwelling  not  far  away,  the  visitor  may 
rightly  infer  that  this  is  the  spot  given  by 
George  Pox  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  by  him  dedicated  to  its  present  use.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  building — low,  and 
with  its  slated  side — is  simple  in  characterand 
unornamented,  surrounded  by  green  leaves, 
or  the  darker  shade  of  firs ;  but  surely  marked 
by  clustering  memories  of  the  just.    There  is 
a  courtyard,  with  its  mounting  steps  of  stone, 
Inland  shed,  that  tell  of  the  times  when,  on  sad- 
atljdle  or  pillion,  or  in  their  carts,  the  Friends 
'rode  hitherwards  over  marshy  downs,  through 
^jswamps,  and  over  heaths  that   bore  only 
,!!  [heather  and  wild  flowers. 
khI  _  Internally,  there  is,  I  suppose,  little  change 
since  the  day  when  this  house  was  appro- 
Hpriated  to  its  present  use,  with  the  "three 
Aj acres  of  land,  more  or  less" — "all  the  land 
j;  j  and  house"  their  owner  had  in  England.  The 
Mold  desk  to  which  the  Bible  was  chained  for 
preference  is  removed,  but  there  still  is  "the 
*  great  elbow-chair  that  Bobert  Widders  sent," 
and  there  also  are  the  posts  of  the  "ebony 
j;  *  bedstead,"  heirlooms  given  by  the  donor,  so 
that  wayfarers  "  may  have  a  bed  to  lie  on, 
isjjand  a  chair  to  sit  in."  And  in  this  quiet  room| 
!','  j  with  whitewashed  walls,  and  ceiling  with  pro- 
,  truding  beams,  and  on  the  narrow  olden  seats, 
for  generations  Fox's  successors  have  met,  in 
u4"the  winter  cold  and  the  wet,  and  the  sum- 
mer heat."  There,  too,  remains  the  old  chained 
"Byble,"  still  shown,  though  more  than  300 
years  old  ;  in  the  quaint  black  letter  of  which 
the  reader  may  discover  the  word  now  render- 
ed "balm"  (of  G-ilead)  translated  as  "  treacle," 
with  other  instances  of  olden  and  expressive 
wording.  _  A  visitors'  book  is  kept  on  the 
premises,  in  which  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  names  of  men  of  many  creeds  and  coun- 


tries. There  were,  in  a  few  pages,  the  signa- 
tures of  Philadelphian  descendants  of  the 
Fells;  well-known  names  of  visitors  from 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Stockton,  Hudders- 
field,  Ackwortb,  Gloucester,  Ireland,  &c. ; 
there  were  the  well-formed  characters  of 
"John  Bright,  Bochdale ;"  and  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  two 
Episcopalian  clergymen,  who  (in  such  a  book) 
had  prefixed  to  their  names  "  Bev.,"  in  strong 
contrast  to  another  of  their  cloth,  known  as 
that  of  one  "in  labors  more  abundant,"  who 
had  simply  subscribed  the  name  of"  William 
Oaine,  of  Manchester."  .  .  .  This  is  "the 
house  and  land  called  Petty's;"  and  though 
it  is  simple  almost  to  rudeness,  when  com- 
pared with  ornate  churches  or  cathedral  piles, 
yet  the  long  bead-roll  of  visitors  shows  that 
it  has  more  than  a  sectarian,  local,  or  party 
interest. 

Not  many  yards  away  is  Swartbmoor  (or 
Swarthmore)  Hall,  from  the  door-like  win- 
dow of  which  George  Fox  is  stated  to  have 
preached ;  from  whence  Margaret  Fell  was 
imprisoned  for  years  for  refusing  to  swear — 
a  place  in  which  the  happiest  years  of  the 
two  were  spent.  The  old  hall  is  dilapidated 
now ;  its  embayed  windows  and  "  rough-cast" 
walls  bear  the  marks  of  age ;  but  the  hole- 
pierced  barn,  the  trees  in  the  old-walled  or- 
chard, the  study,  and  the  oaken  parlor,  remain 
apparently  in  the  state  they  were  two  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  and  discourse  eloquently  of 
Margaret  Fox  in  her  "red  cloth  mantle,"  and 
her  husband  in  his  "gray  suit,  with  alchemy 
buttons" — tell  of  the  days  before  the  erection 
of  the  place  we  have  just  left,  in  the  hedge- 
shaded  lane — then  a  moorland  field,  now  rose- 
bespangled  and  fragrant  with  honeysuckle. 
There  seems  to  pass  before  the  mind  dim 
shapes  of  those  who  met  "  in  this  old  hall" — 
grave  men  and  reverent  women,  such  as  Fox 
and  Burroughs,  Fell,  and  even  him  whom  Elia 
calls  "  that  much  injured,  ridiculed  man,  James 
Naylor" — who  were  honored  instruments  by 
whom  religion  was  purged  of  many  errors, 
and  placed  in  a  newer  and  nobler  light. 

Classic  ground  is  this!  The  names  of  the 
places  and  persons  here  around  read  like  pages 
from  the  diaries  of  George  Fox  and  his  friends 
the  very  stones  bear  witness  to  their  labors 
and  sufferings.  Just  below  yonder  Eddystone- 
'ike  monument  on  Hoad  Hill  is  Ulverstone 
Church,  where,  says  Fox,  "  The  people  fell 
upon  me  in  the  steeple-house,  .  .  .  knocked 
me  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon  me;" 
there,  too,  close  by.  is  the  common  where  the 
constables  thrust  him  "among  the  rude  mul- 
titude," who  beat  him  till  he  was  senseless. 
Close  hereto,  also,  is  Walney  Island.  "  With 
staves,  clubs,  and  fishing-poles,"  forty  muscu- 
lar Christians  rushed  upon  him  when  he 
landed,  with  the  intent  to  drive  him  into  the 
sea.  Lyndal,  Dalton,  Baycliffe,  Cartmell,  Al- 
denham,  and  others  of  the  villages  and  places 
here  around,  were  often  visited  by  him,  were 
often  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  were  also 


near  to  the  residences  of  some  of  his  fiercest 
persecutors — the  Kirbys  and  Sawreys  of  the 
day.  Just  across  the  Bay,  too,  is  "  time- 
honored  Lancaster,"  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  of  his  imprisonments — the  place  where 
his  quick-wittedness  and  common  sense  baffled 
judges  and  confused  justices.  All  around 
speaks  of  these  times,  from  the  day  when  his 
address  drove  conviction  to  the  heart  of  Mar- 
garet Fell  to  the  time  when  she  was  laid  in 
the  unmarked  grave  near  Sunbrick,  on  Birk- 
rigg's  sloping  side,  where  the  waters  of  More- 
cambe  sing  an  eternal  requiem  by  the  resting- 
place  of  this  mother  in  Israel — a  quiet  ground 
covered  by<la  thick  swathe  of  the  greenest 
grass,"  standing  beside  which  the  words  of 
the  man  of  Uz  come  irresistibly  to  mind ;  for 
there,  indeed,  "the  prisoners  rest  together; 
they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor ;"  for 
there  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
there  the  weary  be  at  rest."  In  burial-grounds 
on  lonely  roads,  in  unmarked  villages,  and  in 
vast  towns,  are  laid  the  remains  of  these  an- 
cient heroes  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of 
the  great  city,  in  Bunhill  Fields,  rests  the 
body  of  their  leader,  mourned  for  then  in 
such  words  as  these  of  Ellwood,  Milton's 
friend: — "Very  tender,  compassionate,  and 
pitiful  he  was  to  all  that  were  under  any  6ort 
of  affliction ;  full  of  brotherly  love  ;  full  of 
fatherly  care;  ...  he  lived  and  died  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord."  Yet,  among  the  people 
his  name  and  fame  are  dying  out,  and  small 
now  is  his  part  in 

"  All  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills." 

But  though  the  world,  which  owes  much  to 
him  and  his  friends,  seems  willing  to  forget 
its  indebtedness,  there  be  some  for  whom 
"  neither  days  nor  length  of  time  will  wear 
out  their"  memory.  And  if  the  world  knew 
the  lesson  taught  round  about  Swarthmoor — 
read  aright  the  history  of  Fox  and  Fell,  Bur- 
rough  and  Howgill ;  knew  how  great  is  their 
indebtedness  to  these  men ;  knew  that  to  Penn 
and  Mead  in  the  bail-dock,  they  owe  one  of 
"  the  great  charters  of  our  liberties  ;"  and  that 
to  their  successors — an  illustrious  bead-roll — 
they  owe  much  in  "  all  that  is  decent  and 
civil"  in  the  region  of  education  ;  knew  that 
these,  with  countless  deeds  of  philanthropy 
and  mercy,  were  due  to  the  principles  propa- 
gated here  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  deeper 
interest  would  be  felt  by  the  common  people 
in  this  lovely  locality. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  which  is  attached 
to  the  central  figures  that  people  Swarthmoor 
Hall,  there  is  the  memory  of  many  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  who  in  those 
early  days  were  here  honored  guests.  Here 
had  been  Francis  Howgill,  who,  from  Kendal, 
was  sent  to  Appleby  jail,  and  after  years  of 
confinement  found  freedom  in  death.  Edward 
Burrough,  who  was  seized  while  preaching, 
and  died  in  the  crowded  courts  of  Newgate; 
Parker,  Pearson,  Whitehead,  Barclay,  and 
Penn,  with  many  another — all  sufferers  alike 
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for  one  cause ;  all  freely  giving  themselves  up 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  they  es- 
teemed just  and  true.  Theirs,  indeed,  was  a 
hard  battle  to  fight,  for  they  were,  as  Charles 
Lamb  says,  "  betwixt  the  fires  of  two  perse- 
cutions, the  outcast  and  off-scouring  of  church 
and  presbytery." 

Often  the  fierce  rabble,  parson-instigated, 
fell  upon  them ;  the  church  "  militant"  turned 
its  malice  upon  their  unresisting  heads ;  a 
savage  soldiery  and  brutal  sea-ruffians  invaded 
their  meeting-places,  and  often  maimed  with 
their  swords  those  therein  ;  justices  oppressed 
them,  and  even  the  majesty  of  law  turned  its 
terrors  on  the  innocent.  They  were  scoffed 
at,  scorned,  despitefully  used,  spit  upon,  buf- 
feted by  rude  hands,  beat,  bruised,  wounded, 
slain;  tender  women  and  hoary-headed  men 
were  remorselessly  flogged,  despoiled  of  their 
goods,  their  estates  seized,  themselves  bitterly 
tortured,  cruelly  imprisoned  by  thousands  in 
vile  dungeons,  where  they  languished  and  ex-j 
pired — their  lives  worn  out  by  labor  and  suf- 
fering. The  very  bones  of  their  dead  were 
disinterred  and  vilely  treated — all  because 
they  dared  to  worship  in  the  manner  con- 
science dictated. 

Upon  them,  at  a  critical  period,  was  thrown 
the  burden  of  English  Nonconformity.  "When 
fines  and  imprisonments  were  by  the  law  ad- 
judged the  due  of  all  frequenters  and  keepers 
of  what  were  contemptuously  called  conven- 
ticles, other  sects  bowed  their  heads  or  fled 
before  the  storm,  which  burst  in  all  its  fury 
upon  the  Friends'  devoted  heads ;  and  they 
met  it  with  an  unflinching  endurance.  If 
their  ministers  were  hurried  to  prison,  others 
arose  ;  if  their  meeting-places  were  seized,  and 
themselves  excluded,  they  met  in  the  court- 
yard, or  even  in  the  street ;  and  if  their  meet- 
ing-houses were  destroyed,  they  still  met  in 
the  ruins.  Nothing  daunted  them;  nothing 
could  bend  their  minds ;  and  so  the  malice  of 
their  persecutors  spent  its  fury;  and  their 
sufferings  and  perseverance  purchased  for 
Nonconformists  in  general  the  repeal  of  odi- 
ous enactments,  and  the  right  for  congrega- 
tions to  meet  "under  their  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid." 
Swarthmoor  brings  up  this  picture  of  heroic 
endurance  in  the  times  and  turmoil  in  the 
troublous  seventeenth  century;  and  brings  to 
memory  the  life  of  him  who  merits  Longfel- 
low's lines;  for  that  life  was — 

"  Made  beautiful  and  sweet 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint — 
Whose  pleasure  was  to  run  without  complaint 
On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete." 

J-  w.  s. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

"1819.  12th  mo.  24th.  At  New  Garden. 
25th.  At  Spencers  Meeting.  To-day  I  left  the 
meeting  sorrowing,  under  an  apprehension  it 
was  broken  before  the  right  time,  not  design- 
edly, but  for  want  of  a  deeper  dwelling  in  that 
power  which  alone  is  able  to  direct  all  these 
solemn  duties.  O,  the  necessity  for  those  who 
take  the  foremost  seats  in  our  meetings,  to 
dwell  in  that  which  enables  to  judge  right- 
eous judgment,  lest  they  neither  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  themselves,  nor  suffer 
others  that  would !  May  it  not  be  said  as  was 
formerly  by  the  servant,  '  Lord,  it  is  done  as 
thou  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room.' 
Yea,  verily,  there  is  room  for  more  care,  room 
to  increase  in  prayer  and  fasting. 


"  26th.  Was  at  West  Grove;  and  the  next 
day  at  Doe  Run  Meeting,  the  last  such  an  one 
as  will  prove  memorable  to  some  who  attend- 
ed it.  The  Lord  our  only  Helper  was  with 
us,  and  I  thought  that  glory  to  his  name  from 
many  hearts  was  to  be  felt.  And  surely,  O 
my  soul,  thou  wilt  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
forget  to  give  Him  all  the  praise,  for  he  is 
worthy. 

"  28th.  At  Pallowfield.  29th.  At  London- 
grove,  where  we  had  a  large  and  good  meet- 
ing. May  all  the  praise  from  every  heart  be 
ascribed  unto  Him  who  was  indeed  our  only 
Helper." 

On  the  30th  and  31st,  and  2d  of  First  month, 
1820,  she  attended  meetings  at  Kennet  Square, 
Marlboro',  and  Bradford ;  where  she  writes, 
"  1  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Hitherto  the  Lord 
has  helped  us.  Though  the  state  of  things  in 
many  places  is  indeed  discouraging,  yet  there 
is  a  remnant  that  do  know  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  worthy  of  all  dedication. 

"  3d.  Rested  at  our  very  kind  friend  Nathan 
Sharpless'.  To-day  we  got  the  sorrowful  ac- 
count that  dear  James  Steer,  the  father  of  my 
kind  and  willing  companion,  had  gone  to  an- 
other state  of  being.  No  doubt  it  may  be 
said,  his  death  is  one  of  those  which  is  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  our  loss 
is  his  eternal  gain.  May  we  be  also  ready, 
when  in  our  turn  we  are  called,  is  the  humble 
intercession  of  my  soul.  My  dear  Mary  bears 
it  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  yea,  and  I 
hope  she  will  more  and  more  give  him  up 
with  christian  acquiescence  that  may  increase 
her  spiritual  strength  to  follow  him  as  he  has 
followed  Christ.  I  think  she  is  one  of  the 
simple  and  meek  of  the  earth.  Lord  be 
pleased  to  keep  her  so  with  my  own  soul  for- 
ever. 

"4th.  At  their  meeting  in  or  near  Down- 
ingtown.  5th.  At  East  Cain  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 6th.  At  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting; 
and  7th,  at  West  Cain,  a  small,  and  perhaps 
indulged  meeting;  and  1  fear  for  want  of  in- 
dustry but  a  poor,  starved  one. 

"  8th.  At  another  little  indulged  meeting- 
called  Cooper's.  Here  there  seemed  a  little 
more  life.  But  alas,  the  state  of  things,  if  I 
know  anything  about  it,  is  truly  discourag- 
ing- 

"9th.  At  Sadsbury  Meeting  ;  pretty  large, 
though  it  gathered  irregularly,  and  was  some- 
times a  good  deal  unsettled.  I  told  them  I 
thought  some,  from  the  way  they  came  to- 
gether, had  let  the  watch  run  down,  the  watch 
of  the  mind ;  and  some  others  when  they  came 
there  must  first  serve  themselves  by  talking 
together  before  they  came  in.  Thus  by  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  they  could  not 
travail  in  that  exercise  which  would  afford 
them  consolation,  or  increase  their  spiritual 
strength.  On  account  of  these  things  I  often 
have  to  mourn.  I  long  for  the  time  when  the 
countenance  and  conduct  of  the  people  will 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  and  solemnity  of 
these  opportunities  for  divine  worship.  But 
alas!  how  few  manifest  that  concern  which 
the  dignified  occasion  calls  for.  Yet  there 
are  those  that  do,  which  is  a  comfort.  We 
had  however  a  pretty  good  meeting  :  praised 
be  Thy  name  forever. 

"11th.  Had  a  good  meeting  at  Little 
Britain. 

"  12th.  At  Drumore.  Here  after  a  few  re- 
marks in  the  forepart  of  the  meeting,  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  my  place  to  be  still.  Dear 
Mary  Brown,  who  met  us  here,  was  favored 


in  solemn  supplication,  and  the  meeting  end  |- 
well.  ■ 

"  13th.  Our  dear  sister,  with  several  othl  L 
Friends  went  on  with  us  to  a  Friend's  houtft 
from  which  we  attended  a  meeting  appointl! 
in  the  evening  at  Lancaster.  Though  \B 
went  to  it  in  weakness  and  under  discouragM, 
ment,  we  were  favored  with  best  help,  andjJ: 
doubt  not  but  a  remnant  were  willing  E, 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  miglffl- 
be  lost.  We  were  glad  of  the  opportunit^H, 
and  had  fresh  cause  to  believe  that  when  vH. 
are  weak  then  are  we  strong  through  thij  I 
arm  of  Divine  power  which  can  alone  cauilft 
the  mountains  to  skip  like  rams,  and  the  litt H, 
hills  like  lambs. 

"  14th.  Our  dear  friends  turned  about  ft  I 
their  homes,  and  we  pursued  our  way,  afuS  I 
we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Poorhouse  at  Lancaj  I 
ter." 

From  the  15th  to  the  23d  they  visite 
several  meetings;  at  the  latter  date  they  ha 
one  at  Lampeter,  which  is  thus  alluded  to 
"  Here  appears  some  more  ground  to  hop 
there  is  a  little  remnant,  wrestling  Jacob-liki 
for  the  blessing.  May  the  Lord  Jehovah  fee! 
these  with  food  convenient  for  them;  and, : 
consistent  with  his  righteous  will,  increas 
the  number  of  such  everywhere. 

"  25th.  Had  a  meeting  at  West  Chester 
and  not  feeling  clear  of  that  neighborhooc 
more  general  notice  was  given  that  we  woui 
be  at  meeting  at  the  same  place  next  day. 

"26th.  It  being  their  meeting  in  coursj  I 
many  attended ;  and  I  think  it  safe  to  sajBj, 
Truth  opened  the  way  for  a  close  searchinlJl, 
testimony  amongst  them.  May  the  Lord  b[|5 
pleased  to  fasten  it  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place. m 

"27th  at  Goshen;  28th  at  Willistown ;  anlj 
29th  at  Newtown.  At  all  these,  deep  exercisB? 
and  hard  labor  were  my  portion,  under  a  feelB, 
ing  sense  of  the  situation  of  things.  O,  thO 
low  state  of  true  religion  in  many  places !  ThB 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  seem  to  havl  I 
taken  many  captive.  What  must  these  feeB 
without  an  alteration?  O  !  who  can  comprejl 
hend  the  sad  condition  of  these  when  called  I 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship!! 
I  cannot  doubt  but  some  of  this  description! 
have  been  seriously  aroused  at  these  lastmeetll 
ings.  Some  have  afresh  seen  that  they  have! 
been  and  are  in  the  way  that  leads  down  t(  I 
the  chambers  of  death  ;  and  have  been  readjjl 
to  conclude  that  for  the  time  to  come  the\  ] 
will  try  to  do  better.  May  this  resolution  in|  J 
crease,  by  and  through  the  might  of  Thj  I 
power,  O  righteous  Father,  until  they  comtJ 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  all  their  soul's 
enemies. 

"30th.  At  Middletown  ;  31st  at  Providened ; 
Monthly  Meetinar;  and  1st  of  Second  month  I 
at  Springfield.   True  religion  much  wanting:  I 
and  the  reason  it  is  so  seems  clearly  because 
the  people's  minds  are  more  outward  thanl  ' 
inward,  more  carnal  than  spiritual.    Lord,  ! 
turn  about  these  by  thy  own  divine  power.  I 
for  none  else  can  do  it.  Turn  us,  and  we  shall  I 
be  turned  ;  keep  us,  and  we  shall  be  kept  from 
falling  into  the  pit  of  woe. 

"  2d.  At  Chester.  Many  crowded  in,  as  I 
though  they  were  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  something  good.  I  felt  that  of  myself 
I  had  nothing  for  them;  and  there  seemed  to  I 
be  something  in  me  that  was  ready  to  say,| 
Send  the  multitude  away  that  they  may  buyj 
themselves  victuals,  for  we  have  nothing| 
worth  dividing  amongst  them.  But  He  that1 
remains  to  have  compassion,  was  not  disposed; 
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>  have  it  so:  who  did  so  bless  the  weight  of 
sercise  into  which  my  mind  was  introduced, 
mt  it  appeared  in  degree  to  resemble  the 
me  when  the  multitude  were  outwardly  fed ; 
ad  now  by  the  same  Divine  power  were  in- 
ardly  administered  unto.  I  trust  it  might 
3  said  they  were  all  satisfied,  and  some  were 
illing,  amongst  whom  I  freely  numbered 
yself,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  noth 
ig  should  be  lost. 

"3d.  At  Darby.  This  I  hope  was  also  a 
aod  meeting.  The  foolish  virgins,  the  hypo 
ites,  the  careless  and  unconcerned,  were 
irred  up  to  more  diligence.  Next  day  rested, 
id  visited  some  dear  friends. 
5th.  Went  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
'  -tended  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
ly  following  was  at  the  North  Meeting  in 
le  forenoon,  and  Arch  Street  in  the  after- 


3on. 


"7th.  Attended  the  general  Quarterly  Meet- 
g  at  the  same  place.  This  last  meeting 
mtributed  much  to  show  that  the  Lord's 
u  90Ple  have  at  least  become  great  in  numbers. 
*"Lay  they  not  for  want  of  faithfulness,  fall 
ke  Israel  of  old  in  the  wilderness,  short  of 
ieir  allotted  inheritance,  saith  my  soul." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Can  Birds  Reason? 

BY  T.  W.  BEEWEE, 

^    The  most  common  and  best  known  [of  the 
*  ivallow-family]  to  us  of  New  England  is  the 
5  >called  "  barn-swallow."     Of  the  general 
abit  of  this  graceful  and  beautiful  bird,  our 
Dace  will  not  permit  us  to  give  our  readers 
at<  ny  details  further  than  relate  to  its  entire 
81  hange  of  habits  caused  by  the  settlement  of 
'J  be  country.    There  is  ample  evidence  that 
a  pss  than  two  hundred  years  ago  this  species, 
ow  so  abundant,  and  found  in  everv  farmer's 
arn  throughout  this  extended  land",  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Florida  to 
he  settlements  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
r  the  distant  Yukon  and  Anderson  Eivers' 
!'  Vas  comparatively  rare  and  infrequent,  and 
inly  found  in  localities  where  overhanging 
jliffs,  huge  piles  of  boulders,  or  cavernous 
locks  enabled  it  to  build  in  places  of  shelter 
nd  comparative  safety.    Even  now,  among 
|he  caverns  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Eange,  and 
jn  the  wilder  limestone  countries,  where  vari- 
es openings  occur  among  the  rocky  cliffs, 
'here  the  original  unchanged  swallow  may 
till  be  found  plastering  his  simple  mud  nest 
tgamst  the  cavern's  roof  or  under  some  pro- 
jecting ledge.  But  everywhere  else  these  birds 
liave  been  taught  and  educated  into  a  new 
pe  by  contact  with  civilized  man,  and  this 
|ias  lasted  so  long  that  we  have  well  nigh  lost 
ught  of  the  fact  that  our  own  Swallow's  Cave 
it  Nahant  was  once  peopled  by  these  fairy 
forms.    Now,  everywhere  in  warm  and  com- 
fortable barns,  under  the  shelter  of  hospitable 
'oofs,  these  swallows  build  their  curiously 
slaborated  homes.  And  what  an  improvement 
■'hey  all  are  upon  the  structure  of  the  wild 
intaught  swallow  !  Not  the  least  remarkable 
'oeeuliarity  is  a  projecting  solid  platform  built 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  upon  which  the 
iffectionate  husband  attends,  and  watches 
)ver  his  partner  in  her  maternal  duties.  Is 
:his  all  instinct  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  high  order 
}f  self-educating  reason. 

Even  more  remarkable  and  far  more  recent 
ire  the  changes  which  contact  with  man  have 
taught  the  Eocky  Mountain  swallow.  For  a 
long  while  this  swallow  dwelt  in  distant  soli- 


tudes, afar  from  the  dwellings  of  the  white 
man.  There  on  the  sides  of  high  and  rocky 
cliffs  he  constructed  a  very  curious  and  a  very 
elaborate  nest.  It  was  in  shape  like  the  re- 
tort of  the  chemist,  the  bulb  of  which  was 
affixed  to  the  rock,  and  the  entrance  to  it  was 
through  its  long  tube-like  neck  that  hung 
down  below.  It  was  a  peculiarly  social  swal- 
low, and  wherever  found,  existed  in  large 
colonies  of  often  many  thousands  of  pairs.  It 
was  met  with  by  Major  Long's  party  in  1820, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  found  by  the 
ill-starred  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  first  Arctic 
journey.  Five  years  after  they  made  their 
first  appearance  at  Fort  Chippewayan  in  1825 
and  there  we  have  the  first  recorded  instance 
in  which  these  birds  built  their  nests  under 
the  eaves  of  dwelling-houses  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  Trading-posts  had  been  in  existence 
in  those  regions  a  century  and  a  half,  yet  now 
for  the  first  time  this  swallow  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  man  within  the  widely 
extended  lands  north  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
What  could  have  thus  suddenly  called  into 
action  that  confidence  in  the  human  race  with 
which  the  Framer  of  the  universe  hasendowed 
this  species  and  all  the  swallow  tribe  ?  Was 
it  not  education,  experience,  and  reason? 

Once  taught  the  greater  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  sheltering  eaves  of  houses  for  its 
breeding,  the  example  became  contagious ; 
and  now  all  over  our  continent,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  from  New- 
foundland to  Oregon,  these  swallows  abound 
about  the  dwellings  of  man.  We  know  of  no 
authentic  record  of  their  breeding  thus  upon 
houses  within  the  limits  of  New  England 
before  the  year  1837,  though  De  Witt  Clinton 
found  one  pair  thus  breeding  at  White  Hall 
on  an  outbuilding  near  a  tavern,  in  1817 
The  next  year  there  were  seven  pairs,  the 
third  year  twenty-eight,  and  the  fourth  near 
forty.  In  1822,  when  Clinton  published  his 
paper,  there  were  seventy  pairs  thus  nesting. 

The  writer  first  met  with  these  birds  in 
1839,  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  where  a  large  colony 
had  settled  only  the  year  before,  under  the 
eaves  of  an  old  church,  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  Three  year  before,  these  same  birds 
are  said  to  have  made  their  first  appearance 
at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  large  numbers.  In 
1842  a  large  colony  settled  in  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  few  pairs  also  appeared 
in  various  parts  of  this  State.  One  pair  built 
on  the  front  of  the  Boston  Athenasum,  and 
contined  so  to  do  for  several  years.  We  have 
said  that  originally  their  nest,  when  built  in 
exposed  places,  was  like  the  retort  of  the 
chemist,  the  entrance  from  below  through  a 
long  tubular  opening.  This  was  a  necessity 
for  protection  against  the  weather,  and  also 
against  their  enemies,  so  long  as  they  nested 
in  exposed  places.  Bat  since  these  birds  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
man,  they  have  found  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  of  all  this  superfluous  architecture, 
and  the  shape  of  their  nests  has  been  gradu- 
ally simplified  and  improved.  In  1851,  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  writer 
met  with  a  large  colony  whose  nests,  on  the 
side  of  a  barn,  were  placed  between  two  pro- 
jecting boards  put  up  for  them  by  the  friendly 
proprietor.  The  very  first  year  they  occupied 
these  convenient  quarters,  every  one  of  these 
sensible  swallows  built  nests  open  at  the  top, 
discarding  the  old  patriarchal  domes  and 
narrow  entrances  of  their  forefathers.  How 
much  of  instinct  was  there  in  this  instantane- 


ous change  of  habit  ?  Not  a  particle,  say  we. 
It  was  pure,  unadulterated  reason,  and  noth- 
ing else. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  Remarks  of  a  deceased  Minister  of  our  time 
on  the  condition  of  our  Society,  &e. 
It  is  mournful  to  reflect  upon  the  present 
state  of  our  religious  Society,  in  many  places. 
While  there  is  preserved  a  body  of  substantial 
Friends,  many  others,  deeply  immersed  in 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  desire  of  ease  and 
outward  greatness,  and  wanting  in  religious 
depth,  are  degenerated  from  that  purity  of 
heart  and  well-founded  zeal  for  the  support 
of  our  principles  and  christian  testimonies, 
which  so  conspicuously  appeared  amongst 
our  primitive  Friends.  *  *  *  Weakness  and 
blindness  have  so  overtaken  many  at  this  day, 
that  they  seem  scarcely  to  know  their  own 
religious  principles,  and  not  being  circumcised 
in  heart  and  ears,  are  carried  away  with  the 
sophistry  of  some,  whose  self-conceit  and  de- 
pendence on  their  own  powers,  have  led  them 
into  the  dissemination  of  unsound  views. 
But  through  the  baptizing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
our  primitive  Friends  were  united  together  in 
bearing  a  faithful  protest  against  the  devices  of 
Satan  and  his  agents,  and  were  thus  rendered 
instrumental  in  warning  and  preserving  the 
flock  from  his  desolating  ravages. 

Changes  are  gradually  taking  place  amongst 
us.  There  are  now  very  few  left  to  whom 
some  of  us  can  look  as  fathers  and  mothers, 
counsellors  and  supporters,  in  the  trials  and 
exercises  of  the  day.  *  *  *  When  we  have 
looked  around  to  see  who  would  be  found 
prepared  for  the  important  station  of  elders, 
we  can  discover  but  few  who  have  not  fallen 
back,  or  are  making  but  little  progress;  so 
that  instead  of  being  ready  for  watchmen  and 
watchwomen,  and  instructors  of  ministers, 
they  have  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  slack- 
ness, and  of  the  mournful  feelings  which  their 
unfaithfulness  brings  over  those  who  have 
been  watching  for  their  growth  in  the  blessed 
Truth. 

In  some  of  our  meetings  for  worship,  of 
latter  time,  the  world  seems  to  absorb  the 
minds  of  very  many,  so  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  left  by  the  Head  of  the  church;  and 
without  his  life-giving  presence  what  will  all 
our  assemblings  together  avail  us  ?  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  many  exercised,  experienced 
Friends,  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  true  spiritual  worship,  and 
the  labor  that  is  indispensable  in  our  meet- 
ings, that  the  spirit  and  things  of  the  world 
may  be  kept  out,  and  the  bubblings  up  of  the 
well  of  Divine  life  may  be  known  in  every 
heart.  Figuratively  speaking,  they  dug  as 
with  their  staves  in  their  hands,  while  the 
secret  breathing  of  their  souls  was,  "  Spring 
up,  oh  well,  sing  ye  unto  it." 

In  conversation  on  the  peculiar  state  of  our 
Society,  and  in  reference  to  the  wishes  of  some 
for  separation,  [  took  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  did  not  unite  with  Friends  runing  out 
of  a  back  door,  to  get  away  from  trouble.  Our 
place  is  to  stand  firm  and  face  it  openly,  con- 
tending for  the  truth,  and  opposing  wrong  things 
as  they  appear.  Separations  deprive  those 
who  leave  of  the  opportunity  of  opposing 
error  in  the  members  from  whom  they  have 
separated  ;  and  none  know  how  soon  some- 
thing may  again  arise  among  themselves  to 
create  contention  and  lead  to  another  separa- 
tion.   If  we  keep  our  places  and  bear  a  faith. 
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ful  testimony  for  the  truth  and  against  all 
departures  from  it,  though  at  the  time  we  do 
not  see  the  effect,  yet  we  may  believe  that  the 
Lord  will  carry  that  testimony  home  to  the 
hearts  of  some,  so  that  it  will  arise  from  time 
to  time  with  convincing  power,  and  finally 
prevail.  Jerusalem  is  a  burdensome  stone  to 
those  who  would  pervert  and  turn  away  judg- 
ment backward,  and  the  Lord  can  save  by 
few  or  by  many. 

Where  unsanctined  persons  obtain  the  rule, 
and  seek  to  carry  out  measures  opposed  to 
the  principles  or  testimonies  of  the  gospel, 
the  rightly  concerned  and  faithful  members 
should  labor  in  the  ability  which  God  gives, 
to  prevent  their  adoption.  Should  these  efforts 
be  disregarded  they  will  be  clear,  if  they  have 
done  what  they  could  ;  the  Lord  will  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  we  hope  will,  in  his  time, 
make  way  for  the  truth  to  rise  into  dominion. 
Seducers  and  evil  workers  will  wax  worse  and 
worse  ;  they  will  be  removed  by  death  as  well 
as  others ;  and  through  patient  suffering,  a 
right  seed  keeping  their  places,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  government,  under  the 
blessed  Head,  and  to  restore  the  good  old  way 
in  which  our  primitive  Friends  walked,  and 
to  put  down  what  is  inconsistent  therewith. 

The  trials  of  this  day  are  hard  to  bear,  but 
if  they  drive  us  more  and  more  to  the  Master, 
and  keep  out  a  light  spirit,  and  deepen  us  in 
the  blessed  Truth,  so  that  our  example  will 
be  effectual  to  draw  others  to  the  love  of  it, 
they  will  be  great  blessings  to  us,  and  fit  us 
for  greater  service  in  the  Lord's  church  and 
vineyard.  We  have  depended  much  on  one 
another  instead  of  relying  upon  the  Lord 
alone  for  guidance,  wisdom  and  strength  ;  and 
he  has  been  taking  from  us  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, and  permitting  the  spirit  of  separation 
to  get  in,  by  which  many  Friends  have  been 
alienated  from  each  other.  The  unity  of  the 
Spirit  being  greatly  lost,  the  strength  which 
it  gives  is  much  withdrawn.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  the  strength  of  the  church  can  be 
restored,  but  by  the  members  coming  back  to 
the  first  principle,  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord 
and  seeking  to  receive  from  Him  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  that  he  would  return  to  us,  and  show 
us  our  real  condition ;  what  he  would  have  us 
to  come  out  of,  and  the  high  and  holy  way 
he  would  have  us  to  walk  in.  His  mercies 
are  the  same  from  generation  to  generation ; 
and  when  we  are  rightly  humbled  and  brought 
back,  he  will  condescend  again  to  our  low 
estate,  and  lift  us  up  and  put  songs  of  praise 
into  our  mouths;  and  the  children  will  be  en- 
abled to  join  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
his  great  and  ever  adorable  Name. 

Trees  and  Bain. — In  Italy  the  clearing  of 
the  Appenines  is  believed  to  have  seriously 
affected  the  climate  of  the  Po  Valley,  and  now 
the  African  Sirocco,  never  known  to  the 
armies  of  ancient  Rome,  breathes  its  hot 
blighting  breath  over  the  right  bank  of  that 
river  in  the  territory  of  Parma.  The  similar 
removal  of  the  pine  forests  near  Ravenua, 
about  twenty  miles  long,  induced  the  same 
desolating  wind,  which  continued  until  the 
wood  had  been  allowed  to  grow  again.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  France  the  removal  of  the 
old  forests  of  the  Vosges  sensibly  deteriorated 
the  climate  on  the  plains  of  Alsace  ;  and  it  is 
a  historic  fact  that  the  ancient  destruction  of 
the  forests  of  the  Cevennes,  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  left  the  large  and  rich  tracts 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  exposed  to  the 


steady  violence  of  the  north-west  wind,  before 
which  the  area  of  olive  culture  has  retreated 
many  leagues,  the  orange  is  confined  to  a  few 
sheltered  points  on  the  coast,  and  fruit  trees 
can  hardly  be  reared  in  places  where  they 
were  formerly  prolific.  The  curtailment  of 
the  rain  fall  is  a  well  known  consequence  of 
the  disappearance  of  forests ;  and  in  Egypt, 
where  during  the  French  occupation,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell  for  sixteen  months,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial the  country  has  been  a  rainless  bed 
of  sand,  Mehemed  Ali,  by  planting  his  millions 
of  fig  and  orange  trees,  has  caused  the  coun- 
try to  be  blessed  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
several  inches. 


Selected. 


SOON. 

I  know  not  if  He  come  at  eve, 

Or  night,  or  morn,  or  noon  ; 
I  know  the  breeze  of  twilight  grey, 
That  fans  the  cheek  of  dying  day, 

Doth  ever  whisper — Soon  ! 

I  know  not  why  our  souls  should  doubt 

His  promise  to  appear, 
When  every  flower's  opening  eye 
Looks  up  into  the  changing  sky, 

And  seems  to  murmur — Near  ! 

I  know  not  round  His  blessed  feet 

What  peerless  glories  throng ; 
I  only  know  from  rending  tomb 
The  good  shall  burst,  in  beauty's  bloom ; 

And  faith  assures — Not  long  ! 

I  know  not  if  His  chariot  wheels 

Yet  near  or  distant  are ; 
I  only  know  each  thunder-roll 
Doth  make  an  echo  in  my  soul, 

That  saith — Not  very  far  ! 

I  know  not  if  we  long  must  wait 

The  summer  of  His  smile  ; 
I  only  know  that  hope  doth  sweep 
With  thrilling  touch  my  heartstrings  deep, 

And  sings — A  little  while  ! 

I  know  not  on  this  glorious  theme 

Why  lips  so  oft  are  dumb  ; 
I  only  know  the  saddened  earth 
Will  flush  with  beauty  and  with  mirth, 

At  sound  of,  "Lo,  I  come  /" 
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"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 
Be  still,  my  soul !  The  Lord  is  on  thy  side, 

Bear  patiently  the  cross  of  grief  and  pain, 
Leave  to  thy  God,  to  order  and  provide, 

In  every  change  He  faithful  will  remain, 
Be  still,  my  soul !  thy  best,  thy  heavenly  Friend 
Through  thorny  ways  leads  to  a  joyful  end. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  thy  God  doth  undertake 
To  guide  the  future,  as  He  has  the  past : 

Thy  hope,  thy  confidence,  let  nothing  shake, 
All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at  last. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  the  winds  and  waves  still  know 

His  voice,  who  ruled  them  while  He  dwelt  below. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  when  dearest  friends  depart, 
And  all  is  darkened  in  the  vale  of  tears, 

Then  shalt  thou  better  know  His  love,  His  heart, 
Who  comes  to  soothe  thy  sorrow  and  thy  fears. 

Be  still,  my  soul  I  thy  Jesus  can  repay 

From  His  own  fulness  all  He  takes  away. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  the  hour  is  hastening  on, 
When  we  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord ; 

When  disappointment,  grief,  and  fear  are  gone, 
Sorrow  forgot,  Love's  purest  joys  restored. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  when  change  and  tears  are  past, 

All  safe  and  blessed  we  shall  meet  at  last." 

Be  still,  my  soul !  begin  the  song  of  praise 
On  earth,  believing,  to  the  Lord  on  high ; 

Acknowledge  Him  in  all  thy  works  and  ways, 
So  shall  He  view  thee  with  a  well  pleased  eye. 

Be  still,  my  soul !  the  Sun  of  life  divine 

Through  passing  clouds  shall  but  more  brightly  shine. 


Prodigal  Turned  Miser. — A  young  man  o 
vicious  principles  and  habits,  wasted  in  twc 
or  three  years  a  large  patrimony  in  profligacy 
When  his  last  means  were  exhausted,  hii 
worthless  associates,  who  called  themselves 
his  friends,  treated  him  with  neglect.  Re 
duced  to  absolute  want  he  went  out  of  tht 
house  with  an  intention  to  put  an  end  to  hit 
life ;  but  wandering  awhile  almost  uncon 
sciously,  he  came  to  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
which  overlooked  what  were  lately  his  estates 
Here  he  sat  down  and  remained  fixed  ic 
thought  for  some  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  sprang  from  the  ground  with  a  vehement 
exulting  emotion.    He  had  framed  his  resolu 
tion,  which  was,  that  all  these  estates  shoul 
be  his  again ;  he  had  formed  his  plan,  too 
which  he  instantly  began  to  execute.  He 
walked  hastily  forward,  determined  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  get  money,  though  it 
were  ever  so  small  a  sum,  and  resolved  not  to 
spend,  if  he  could  help  it,  a  farthing  of  what 
he  might  obtain.    The  first  thing  that  dre 
his  attention  was  a  heap  of  coals,  shot  out  o 
carts  on  the  pavement  before  a  house.  He 
offered  himself  to  put  them  in  the  place  the 
were  to  be  laid,  and  was  employed.    He  re 
ceived  a  small  sum  for  his  labor ;  and  then  in 
pursuance  of  the  saving  part  of  his  plan  r&\ 
quested  a  gratuity  of  a  little  food,  which  was 
given  him.    He  then  looked  out  for  the  nex 
thing  that  might  offer,  and  went  with  inde 
fatigable  industry,  through  a  succession  of 
servile  employments  in  different  places,  o 
longer  and  shorter  duration,  still  scrupulousl 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possibe,  the  expense  of 
penny.    He  promptly  seized  every  opportu 
nity  which  could  advance  his  design,  withou 
regarding  the  meanness  of  occupation  or  ap 
pearance.    By  this  method  he  gained,  after 
considerable  time,  money  enough  to  purchase 
in  order  to  sell  again,  a  few  cattle,  of  whio 
he  had  taken  pains  to  understand  the  value 
He  speedily  but  cautiously  turned  his  firs 
gains  into  second  advantages;  retained  with 
out  a  single  deviation  his  extreme  parsimony 
and  thus  advanced  by  degrees  into  large 
transactions  and  incipient  wealth.    The  fin 
result  was  that  he  more  than  recovered  his 
lost  possessions,  and  died  an  inveterate  miser 
worth  sixty  thousand  pounds.   Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  this  individual,  if  he  had  dis 
covered  the   same  anxiety  to  recover  the 
heavenly  inheritance  he  had  lost,  and  had 
pursued  it  with  similar  decision  and  persever 
ance. 

Alas  how  many  there  are  who  would  like 
to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great  price  and  be  pos 
sessors  of  the  true  riches,  who  yet  need  the 
earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  which 
are  requisite  in  order  to  secure  them  1 


Selected 

The  dead  are  often  powerful  preachers  to  the 
living,  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  by  preparing  for  their  latter  en 
For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  the  body  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
"  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest, 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it."  Blessed  and 
happy  are  they,  that  are  building  on  the  an- 
cient and  sure  foundation,  which  the  righteous 
in  all  ages,  have  built  upon  ;  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  tried  corner-stone,  "  unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both 
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ws  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
d  the  wisdom  of  God."  This  is  a  stone  of 
imbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  to  all  unbe- 
vers  now,  as  in  the  day  when  this  deelara- 
<n  was  made  ;  but  to  those  who  believe,  it 
a  chief  corner-stone  elect,  precious,  and  the 
sssed  means  appointed  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
wer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
their  hearts. — Daniel  Wheeler- 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Editors, — Inclosed  please  find  an 
tide  on  "The  Virtue  of  Vaccination"  cut 
im  the  "Public  Kecord"  of  yesterday,  which 
,hink  may  be  interesting  and  perhaps  use- 
to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
llth  month  24th.  E.  J.  A. 

"  THE  VIRTUE  OF  VACCINATION. 

k  physician  in  London,  Dr.  F.  Page  Atkin- 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
all  pox  upon  a  large  scale,  has  recentlj- 
blished  in  an  Edinburgh  medical  journal 
result  of  his  observations,  in  an  article 
titled  "  A  few  Words  on  Vaccination  and 
vaccination."  He  here  presents,  in  concise 
rt  m,  several  conclusions  which  may  be  of 
vice,  not  only  to  the  members  of  his  pro- 
n  sion,  as  showing  how  false  many  of  the 
ivailing  ideas  on  the  subject  are,  but  also 
la  overthrowing  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
o  still  either  deny  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
d  n  or  fear  that  it  may  contaminate  them 
th  some  constitutional  disease, 
[n  a  time  like  the  present,  when  variola  in 
its  forms  is  raging  with  a  violence  which 
inprecedented  since  the  importance  of  the 
covery  of  Jenner  was  fully  recognized 
a[»  the  medical  fraternity,*  it  is  absolutely 
pessary  that  not  only  the  believers  but  the 
ubters  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  others, 
id  ail  themselves  of  the  protective  power  of 
scination,  in  order  to  confine  the  epidemic 
jij  thin  the  narrowest  possible  limits  and  to 
ilk  luce  its  mortality  to  the  lowest  degree, 
en  the  benefit  that  has  heretofore  resulted 
m  vaccination  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
mt  for  the  extent  and  virulence  of  the  pre- 
lifijit  epidemic,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
munity  from  small  pox  which  the  opera- 
n  has  occasioned  may  have  produced  a 
se  feeling  of  security  which  led  to  the 
tit  gleet  of  the  proper  precautions, 
y  Dr.  Atkinson  publishes  three  propositions 
iich  appear  to  be  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
dical  men  of  the  present  day,  viz  :  First. 
ji||at  vaccination,  though  it  greatly  lessens 
)  susceptibility  of  taking  small  pox,  does 
render  the  reception  of  it  in  after  years 
ogether  impossible.  Second.  That  vaeci- 
tion  in  most  cases  greatly  modifies  the 
iracter  of  the  small  pox  eruption,  and  les- 
is  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Third.  That 
vaccination  gives  absolute  (?)  immunity 
m  small  pox.f 
enllpur  author  cites  in  proof  of  these  proposi- 
]«Hns  the  experience  of  Dr.  Marson,  who  took 
eitipjtes  of  several  thousand  cases  of  this  disease 
blithe  small  pox  hospital  in  London.  Of  five 
fcitmsand  cases  of  small  pox,  this  observer 
f'.find  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
ami  never  been  vaccinated  succumbed  to  the 
jtfo  ease.    Among  those  who  had  been  vacci- 

JH  This  is  by  far  too  strong  a  statement. — Ens.  of 

,!  J  A  mistake.    Medical  men  do  not  generally  hold 
J  t  revaccination  prevents  any  liability  to  varioloid. — 
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nated,  but  exhibited  no  cicatrix — showing 
that  the  operation  had  been  imperfectly  per- 
formed— the  deaths  were  25.57  per  cent.  In 
marked  contrast  with  this,  we  find  from  these 
statistics  that  only  2.52  per  cent,  of  those 
patients  who  presented  one  well-defined  cica- 
trix were  fatal,  while  of  those  who  were  but 
faintly  marked  by  the  vaccination  8.62  per 
cent.  died. 

These  facts  ought  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  to 
the  community  by  Jenner's  discovery.  They 
prove  that,  while  small  pox  in  its  unmodified 
form  destroys  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
persons  attacked,  vaccination,  even  when 
most  carelessly  and  inefficiently  performed, 
reduces  the-  death  rate  to  one-fourth  :  when 
better  done,  though  still  imperfectly,  to  one- 
twelfth,  and,  finally,  when  thoroughl}r  per- 
formed, to  one-fortieth.  The  actual  number 
of  deaths  occurring  from  small  pox  after 
proper  vaccination  is,  of  course,  very  much 
less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  persons  who 
might  have  been  affected  with  true  smallpox 
had  they  not  submitted  to  this  protective 
measure,  as  the  immunity  afforded  by  vacci- 
nation extends  notonly  to  modification  of  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  but  even  more  de- 
cidedly to  preservation  from  any  attack  at  all. 

In  further  pooof  of  the  great  value  of  vac- 
cination, the  statistics  of  Dr.  Marson  may 
be  cited  as  showing  that,  of  those  who  had 
had  small^pox,  about  one-fifth  died  when 
attacked  a  second  time,  whereas,  as  already 
stated,  only  one-eighth  as  many  died  from 
this  disease  occurring  after  efficient  vaccina- 
tion. The  London  "Lancet,"  in  an  article 
upon  this  subject,  says  that  "not  a  single 
vaccinated  case  has  been  admitted  into  the 
small  pox  hospital  at  Homerton,  and  no  death 
of  a  vaccinated  person  has  occurred  under 
seventeen,"  and  the  inference  is  logically 
drawn  that  this  shows  the  protective  power 
of  even  imperfect  vaccination  up  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  also  the  necessity  for  revac- 
cination at  this  time.ff 

The  remarkable  security  afforded  by  vac- 
cination is  further  exhibited  by  the  record  of 
infant  mortality  in  Scotland,  where  thedeaths 
from  small  pox  have  been  diminished  to  one- 
half,  and  in  some  places  to  one-third  their 
former  number  since  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination. 

Many  persons  refuse  to  aliow  their  children 
to  submit  to  this  operation  from  the  fear  that 
some  impure  disease  maybe  conveyed  through 
the  virus,  and,  in  order  to  remove  this  un- 
called for  prejudice,  Mr. Simon,  of  the  London 
board  of  health,  directed  inquiries  to  a  large 
number  of  physicians.  He  received  replies 
from  539,  who,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  danger. 
While  it  was  admitted  that  by  gross  careless- 


ff  Physicians  are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
relative  to  this  point.  The  French  doctors  generally 
think  it  unnecessary,  the  German  strongly  insist  on  it. 
As  revaccination  is  seldom  accompanied  by  serious 
symptoms,  and  may  tend  to  remove  anxiety,  it  can,  at 
least,  do  no  harm  to  resort  to  it. 

One  great  cause  why  vaccination  is  thought  not  to 
afford  the  protection  from  Small  Pox  once  attributed 
to  it,  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  system  has  not  been 
properly  brought  under  its  influence.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  virus  should  be  pure,  and  that  it  should  be  so 
absorbed  as  to  produce  its  specific  effect  on  the  constitu- 
tion. The  person  vaccinated  should  be  kept  under  the 
eye  of  a  competent  physician  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  system  has  fully  submitted  to  the  virus.  This  is 
often  neglected. — Eds.  of  Friend. 


ness  in  collecting  vaccine  virus  an  impure 
disease  might  be  inoculated,  the  supposition 
that  any  such  disorder  could  be  transmitted 
by  the  use  of  vaccine  virus  alone  was  totally 
contradicted. 

It  seems  now  to  be  a  well  attested  fact  that 
if  lymph  which  is  not  contaminated  with  the 
blood  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  removed 
is  used  there  can  be  no  possible  danger  of 
transferring  any  other  disease  whatever.  In 
other  words,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
the  vaccine  lymph  itself  cannot  at  the  same 
time  contain  two  poisons,  one  of  which  will 
produce  a  disease  dissimilar  to  vaccinia.  Not 
even  small  pox  itself  can  be  conveyed  by 
lymph  taken  from  the  true  Jenner's  vesicle. 
This  has  been  tested  repeatedly  by  taking  the 
lymph  from  a  person  who  has  been  vacci- 
nated too  late  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
small  pox,  and  in  these  cases  nothing  more 
than  the  symptoms  which  ordinarily  follow 
vaccination  were  observed  in  the  persons 
who  were  vaccinated,  although  the  patients, 
at  the  time  the  lymph  was  collected,  were 
suffering  from  severe  and  unmodified  small 
pox. 

The  "Lancet"  further  says:  "As  regards 
the  idea  of  scrofula  being  conveyed  by  vacci- 
nation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
mistake.  Its  development  is,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  prevented,  inasmuch  as  small  pox,  by 
weakening  the  system,  was  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  diseases.  Atrain, 
when  skin  eruptions  are  occasioned  by  vacci- 
nation the  fault  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
matter,  but  with  the  constitution  of  the  child 
vaccinated."  The  same  remark  might  have 
been  as  truthfully  made  in  respect  to  scrofula 
occurring  after  vaccination,  which  may,  un- 
doubtedly, take  place  after  such  a  mild  affec- 
tion as  vaccinia  in  unhealthy  children,  just  as 
it  may  follow  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 

While  it  is  thus  contended  by  the  best 
authorities  that  no  disease  but  the  one  in- 
tended can  possibly  be  transferred  by  vacci- 
nation, even  if  the  lymph  is  taken  from  an 
unhealthy  person,  there  is  no  physician  who 
has  the  credit  of  his  profession  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  patients  at  heart  who  would  know- 
ingly select  such  unhealthy  material.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  vaccination  may  be  un- 
reservedly recommended  as  being  not  only 
free  from  danger  in  itself,  but  as  providing  us 
with  an  almost  certain  preventive  from  a 
dreadful  scourge. 

If  the  operation  had  been  properly  per- 
formed upon  every  person  in  this  city,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  instead  of  the  death 
rate  of  sixteen  per  cent,  which  we  now 
have,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  regis- 
trar, it  would  not  have  been  one-fifth  as  great, 
even  if  the  same  number  of  persons  had  been 
attacked,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  since 
varioloid  is  nothiug  like  so  contagious  as 
genuine  small  pox." 


For  "The  Friend." 

As  it  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  and  en- 
couragement to  find  the  peculiar  views  which 
Friends  have  ever  held,  advocated  by  other 
religious  professors,  I  send  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  communication  in  a  late  number 
of  The  Episcopalian,  respecting  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  among  our  own 
members  fully  appreciated  the  force  and  scope 
of  these  truths. 
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"It  was  not  the  wise  and  prudent,  men  of 
fame  in  the  schools  of  men,  who  wrote  the 
Scriptures  j  no,  no,  but  men  called  of  God 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  these  were 
the  men  that  wrote  the  Scriptures.  And  il 
is  by,  and  only  by,  the  inspiration  of  the  same 
Holy  Ghost,  that  men  have,  do,  or  can  spirit- 
ally  understand  the  Scriptures.  'I  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes ;  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  Thy  sight."  The  more  men  shall  labor  to 
compass  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  God  by  the  help  of  what  is  called  the 
liberal  sciences,  so  much  the  more  fearfully 
will  they  err,  and  carry  souls  with  them 
down  to  perdition,  because  that  which  is  hid- 
den by  the  Lord,  the  world,  by  the  wisdom 
of  its  schools,  can  never  search  out  and  find. 

"All  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in 
the  souls  of  sinners  saved  by  grace,  these 
saved  ones  can  see  it  noted  in  the  Scriptures, 
so  that  what  they  feel  written  within  them 
they  can  see  it  is  written  without  them,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  them  to  compare 
what  is  written  within  with  that  which  is 
written  without,  and  that  which  is  without 
with  that  which  is  within,  and  this  is  called, 
'  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.' 

"This  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul 
is  the  only  key  that  will  unlock  the  precious 
treasures  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth." 

Snakes  at  their  Meals. 

A  writer  in  the  English  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book,  who  has  recently  noticed  the  feeding  of 
the  serpents  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don, says  they  are  fed  once  a  week,  though 
some  of  them,  and  in  particular  the  pythons, 
do  not  take  their  food  so  often,  but  will  eat 
enough  at  one  meal  to  last  for  weeks,  and 
even  for  months. 

Disregarding  the  scientific  divisions  of  the 
order  which  comprises  these  animals,  we  may 
divide  them  into  three  classes;  firstly,  those 
which  seize  their  prey  with  their  teeth,  and 
crush  it  in  their  folds;  secondly,  those  which 
seize  and  swallow  it  alive,  after  the  manner 
of  lizards ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  bite,  or 
rather  strike  it  with  poisonous  fangs.  Of  the 
first,  the  finest  examples  are  the  pythons  and 
boas,  besides  which  there  are  the  yellow 
snakes  of  the  West  Indies  and  others.  Those 
of  the  second  are  fewer  in  number;  they  in- 
clude the  rat-snake  of  Bengal,  viperine  snake, 
English  snake,  &c.  The  present  specimens 
of  the  third  class  include  rattle  snakes,  and 
Indian  and  Egyptian  cobras,  water  vipers, 
&c.| 

The  constricting  serpents,  as  we  may  term 
them,  are  kept  in  large  cases,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  either  by  a  glass  door  in  the  front, 
which  opens  by  a  sliding  up,  or  by  a  similar 
contrivance  at  the  back,  in  the  wooden  par- 
tition. The  colubrine  snakes  are  in  some  of 
these  cases  generally,  and  indeed  are  so  harm- 
less, that  little  precaution  is  needed.  The 
venomous  serpents  have  no  opening  but  a 
small  one  on  the  lid  of  the  case,  about  two  or 
three  inches  square.  Through  this  their  food 
is  introduced;  and  all  necessary  operations 
for  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  interior 
are  performed  with  a  rod  of  stout  wire,  to  the 
evident  disgust  of  the  occupants,  who,  if  new 
comers,  strike  at  it  vigorously  with  their 
fangs.  The  first  to  be  fed  were  the  yellow 
snakes,  and  other  species  in  the  same  case. 


The  keeper,  having  unceremoniously  removed 
the  blanket,  beneath  which  most  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  compartment  were  huddled  to- 
gether, as  usual,  quickly  introduced  under 
the  glass  door  about  a  dozen  sparrows  and 
one  or  two  Guinea-pigs.  The  former  im- 
mediately retired  to  the  darkest  corners, 
seeming,  however,  to  be  quite  unconcerned  as 
to  the  presence  of  the  snakes,  as  in  some  cases 
they  stood  on  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  which 
for  the  most  part  remained  motionless.  The 
Guinea-pigs  were  more  restless,  moving 
slowly  about,  as  if  in  search  of  food.  They 
seemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  snakes  to  the 
sparrows ;  and  presently  one  of  the  reptiles, 
waiting  his  opportunity,  seized  a  Guinea-pig 
by  the  neck,  and,  jerking  it  nearer,  threw  two 
or  three  folds  round  it,  killing  it  in  a  few 
seconds. 

The  other  snakes  rapidly  dispatched  the 
sparrows  in  the  same  way  when  seized;  but 
they  were  apparently  in  no  hurry,  as  there 
was  a  number  of  the  birds  in  one  corner  for 
more  than  an  hour,  which  had  not  been 
touched  during  that  time.  It  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  there  is  nothing  revolting  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  serpent  taking  its  food.  Its 
victim  suffers  neither  the  mental  or  bodily 
torture  ordinarily  supposed.  When  seized,  it 
is  killed  without  delay,  especially  if  it  strug- 
gles to  escape ;  and  before  its  seizure  it  is 
never  conscious  of  danger.  Not  only  is  this 
well  known  to  those  in  charge  of  the  creatures, 
but  we  can  verify  it  from  actual  aud  careful 
observation.  A  rabbit  will  approach  a  snake 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  after  sniffing  at  its 
head,  and  even  being  touched  by  its  tongue, 
will  start  to  another  part  of  the  enclosure, 
and  resume  its  composure,  returning  again 
in  the  course  of  its  explorations  to  the  same 
snake  without  the  least  uneasiness,  except 
what  arises  from  a  want  of  cabbage-leaves 
and  the  indigestibility  of  the  gravel  flooring. 
Guinea-pigs  show  even  less  concern,  and  are 
not  so  easily  startled  by  any  moving  object. 

The  snakes  which  had  seized  the  sparrows, 
&c,  waited  till  their  prey  was  quite  dead  be- 
fore they  uncoiled,  and  began  slowly  to  pre- 
pare for  swallowing  it.  The  pythons,  which 
occupy  an  adjoining  case,  and  are  the  largest 
serpents  in  the  collection,  were  next  supplied 
with  two  or  three  ducks.  The  largest  python 
instantly  seized  one,  and  threw  one  fold 
around  it.  He  then  remained  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  having 
secured  the  bird,  and  did  not  at  once  kill  it. 
The  duck  did  not  seem  at  first  much  con- 
cerned at  such  unusual  treatment,  but  soon 
became  restless,  on  which  the  python  tight- 
ened the  fold,  and  in  about  a  minute  had  quite 
destroyed  it.  Having  waited  for  some  minutes, 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  life  was  extinct,  he 
slowly  unwound  his  coil  from  the  body,  and 
touched  it  with  his  muzzle,  moving  it  about 
till  he  had  found  the  head.  The  idea  of  lubri- 
cation with  saliva,  now  quite  exploded,  evi- 
dently arose  from  this  habit  of  feeling  over 
the  body  with  the  mouth.  Having  taken  the 
head  into  his  mouth,  he  began  to  swallow  the 
carcass, — his  jaws  stretching  to  an  immense 
extent  to  allow  of  its  passage.  When  he  found 
any  difficulty,  he  used  the  part  of  his  body 
which  lay  nearest  to  it  to  push  it  gently,  and, 
considering  the  apparent  difficulty,  was  not 
long  in  completing  his  meal.  The  supply  of 
food  is  never  stinted,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  python  to  devour  six  or 
eight  ducks  and  rabbits  on  one  day.  Of 


course  a  full  meal  takes  a  long  period 
digest,  as  is  the  case  with  all  reptiles. 

The  colubrine  snakes  might  with  proprie 
be  termed  legless  lizards,  as,  with  the  exct 
tion  of  the  want  of  limbs,  they  are  in  m( 
respects  similar  in  structure  to  the  sauriaij' 
A  fine,  lively  specimen  of  the  Bengal  rat-snajj 
was  fed  with  half  a  dozen  frogs,  which  I 
pursued  with  great  speed  round  the  enc  ' 
sure,  and,  driving  them  one  by  one  intoL 
corner,  seized  and  swallowed  them  in  spite| 
their  struggles. 

The  keeper  having  put  two  young  guin(Jj 
pigs  into  the  case  containing  the  rattlesnake 
one  of  the  snakes  instantly  struck  at  thl 
nearest  to  him.  The  action  of  a  venomoi 
serpent  in  wounding  an  animal  cannot  strictjj 
be  called  a  bite,  as,  though  the  fangs  undoul| 
edly  represent  teeth,  the  jaws  are  not  closi 
upon  the  object  struck,  which  is  simply  pur| 
tured, — the  snake  in  most  cases  retiring  il 
mediately.  The  guinea-pig  almost  imnl 
diately  showed  signs  of  giddiness,  but  1 
body  did  not  appear  to  swell;  it  seemed  to  T 
thrown  into  violent  convulsions,  and  in  abo 
a  minute  fell  helplessly  on  its  side,  with  I 
other  sign  of  life  than  occasional  spasmoc 


motion  of  the  jaws.    A  larger  animal  wot! 
not  have  been  so  soon  killed ;  but  as  t 
snakes,  being  confined,  have  not  often  oc< 
sion  to  use  their  venom,  it  is  probably  mc 
powerful  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild  sta  ? 
There  are  a  large  number  of  puff-adders  | 
one  case;  and  a  guinea-pig  being  introduce 
began  sniffing  about  as  usual ;  but  though  I 
was  touching  one  of  the  reptiles,  it  did  ri 
seem  disposed  to  strike,  when  suddenly  M 
other  puff-adder  darted  at  full  length  from! 
opposite  corner,  and,  striking  the  creatul 
remained  with  its  fangs  apparently  buriedl 
its  flesh,  contrary,  we  believe,  to  the  usirl 
habit  of  the  reptile.    His  intention  was,  pji 
haps,  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from  <fl 
vouring  it. 

There  are  specimens  of  the  two  speciesB 
cobras, — the  Indian  and  Egyptian, — perhaj 
the  most  interesting  of  all  serpents.  But,  H 
account  of  their  excitable  nature,  it  has  beB 
found  necessary  to  hide  them  partially  fni 
view  by  filling  the  lower  half  of  the  case-frcl 
with  ground-glass,  so  that  it  is  not  easy! 
observe  them.  The  appearance  of  the  cobl 
when  about  to  give  the  fatal  stroke,  is  gral 
ful,  and  yet  terrible  to  see.  The  inflated  hoB 
the  waving  motion  of  the  head,  and  the  pefi 
liar  expression  of  the  eye,  combine  to  imprB 
the  observer  of  its  consciousness  of  the  dea* 
power  which  it  possesses,  and  with  whicm 
threatens  any  living  creature  that  dares  fl 
proach  it. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  2,  1871. 


The  holding  of  General  Meetings  has, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Worker"  expn 
es  it,  become  "  the  order  of  the  day."  EvJ 
Yearly  Meeting  has  the  power  to  decide  wlB 
and  where — within  its  own  limits — meet™ 
for  Divine  worship  may  be  held,  and,  unH 
right  authority,  to  appoint  committees!! 
make  arrangements  for  and  have  the  of 
sight  of  such  meetings.    It  is  howeveiH 
serious  and  responsible  movement. 

How  far  primitive  Christianity,  as  prof«' 
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by  Friends,  will  be  promoted  by  the  "Gen- 
ujal  Meetings"  now  so  much  in  vogue,  time 


ill  divulge.  The  time  and  place  for  holding 
iem  are  advertised  long  beforehand,  arrange- 
ents  are  made  with  railroad  companies  to 
wer  the  fares  charged  those  who  will  at- 
Dd,  and  urgent  invitations  are  extended  to 
inisters  and  other  speakers,  from  all  quar- 
re  to  be  present  at  them,  and  partake  in 
,l|(lhat  has  been  termed  "the  religious  festival." 
i?!']  If  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  is  in  any 
njjise  spread  by  them,  we  can  rejoice  at  it;  but 
bm  the  accounts  of  them  published,  and  from 
njjformation  derived  from  other  sources,  we 
jnnot  but  fear  there  is  very  much  the  same 
,|nd  of  excitement  attending,  as,  a  few  years 
rj'°>  ePrea(l  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  agitat- 
(rJU  the  people  and  dying  out,  without  leav- 
,|  |g  permanent  good  fruit.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
c|J|ere  are  certainly  things  said  and  done  at 
jkny  of  these  meetings,  which  show  how 
1((lde  is  the  departure  from  the  order  of  our 
ijligious  Society,  and  how  nearly  both  in  doc- 
,„[  Jne  and  practice,  the  participants  copy  after 
iJibers  than  Friends. 

aJ  Judging  from  what  is  made  public,  the 
j^eat  object  appears  to  be  to  instigate  as 
;n]0(uny  as  possible  of  those  whose  feelings  are 
Jerated  on  by  what  they  hear  and  see,  to 
as  Jake  "  public  confession"  of  their  belief  in 
|  Jpus,  under  the  assurance  they  will  thus  be 
,mJaved,"  and  then  to  stimulate  them  to  set  to 
|>rk  to  "save"  others  in  the  same  way. 
It  cannot  surprise  us  that  persons  of  other 
igious  denominations,  witnessing  the  chang- 
effected  among  those  who  have  left  the 
ginal  faith  of  Friends,  should  conclude  they 
'i"h   amalgamating   with    other  professors. 

|us  in  the  account  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
Kiti|>  published  in  "  The  Indiana  Radical"  we 
d  the  following  : 

'  Wm.  Wetherald,  [of  Canada,]  took  a  prom- 
nt  part  in  conducting  our  evening  meeting 
younger  members,  much  after  the  manner 
\Methodist  experience  meetings,  and  was  very 

eptable  at  the  meetings  for  prayer. 
ui  ;  There  were  two  outside  meetings  beside 
n  Jpt  in  the  house,  and  the  extensive  grounds 
I  |  ked  like  a  sea  of  persons,  horses  and  vehi- 
cle. In  most  of  the  outside  preaching  we 
'■/uced  a  wonderful  similarity  to  that  of  Metho- 
JES.  The  speakers  would  frequently  repeat 
•sages  from  hymns,  just  as  Methodist  min- 
ers do.  Both  in  sentiment  and  manner  the 
aching  was  rather  in  the  revival  style. 


Jje  doctrines,  too,  were  more  Methodistic  than 
,^aker,  if  we  understand  the  difference.  In 
Oj 3 respect  this  "new  departure" — denomina- 
te nally  speakiDg — must  be  entirely  commend- 
)|;  we  mean,  in  that  which  leads  to  going 
Ire  out  of  the  Society,  in  the  way  of  reli- 
liUS  influence  and  teaching,  preaching 
ong  other  societies  and  those  of  no  reli- 
us  Society." 

n  order  that  our  readers  may  have  oppor- 
lity  to  judge  of  the  correctness  or  other- 
i  je  of  the  views  expressed  relative  to  the  de- 
-^vtures  from  some  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
,  ^ler  of  Friends,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from 
^i, account  of  the  General  Meeting,  held  in 
JJj|)  10th  mo.  last,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
i^hed  in  the  "Christian  Worker"  of  11th 
.  15th,  1871,  a  periodical  conducted  by  two 
3  mbers,  at  New  Yienna,  Ohio.  As  our  space 
united,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  cor- 
J  t  understanding  of  what  is  given,  we  will 
j;  specify  the  day  or  hour  of  the  meeting, 
e  italicising  is  chiefly  our  own. 


"  It  lasted  five  days,  and  was  largely  attend- 
ed. Many  were  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
and  some,  we  hope,  converted.  Friends' 
meeting-house,  seating  300  or  400,  proved  too 
small,  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
seats  700,  was  generously  offered,  and  thank- 
fully accepted. 

"S.  F.  Smiley  related  the  details  of  Paul's 
conversion,  and  deduced  three  practical  les- 
sons, 1.  To  be  converted,  we  must  have  Jesus 
revealed  to  us.  2.  Instant  surrender  is  ne- 
cessary. 3.  As  soon  as  we  are  saved  ourselves 
we  shall  work  to  save  others. 

"  W.  Wetherald  illustrated  the  love  of  God. 
A  disobedient  son  had  wasted  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, ran  away  from  home,  gloried  in  wick- 
edness, and  broken  his  mother's  heart.  He 
heard  of  her  illness — returned — sought  her 
chamber — she  lay  there  dead.  As  he  sank 
down  in  remorse  by  the  bier,  he  heard  a  groan 
on  the  other  side,  and  looking  up,  beheld  his 
injured  father,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
him  across  the  dead  and  said,  '  My  son,  for  her 
sake  who  is  lying  here,  I  will  forget  the  past 
and  be  reconciled.'  Thus  does  our  heavenly 
Father  hold  out  His  hand  to  us  across  the  dead 
Christ  whom  our  sins  have  slain,  and,  for  His 
sake,  forgives  us  freely. 

"  William  Wetherald  quoted  the  example  of 
Bpaphras.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  for  extraor- 
dinary influences  before  we  dare  to  pray.  We 
are  commanded  always  to  pray,  and  are  in- 
vited to  come  fully  to  our  Father.  We  should 
always  be  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  often 
engage  in  vocal  supplication.  Repressing  the 
latter,  chokes  out  the  former.  The  use  of  the 
voice  and  of  language  gives  point  and  force  to 
petition.  Desire  alone  is  not  prayer;  desire 
must  take  wings  and  fly  up  to  God.  The 
poor  heathen  who  prays  mechanically  in- 
tends- to  express  dependence  or  gratitude, 
and  thus  condemns  enlightened  men  whp 
never  pray  at  all.  How  sad  there  are  child- 
ren who  never  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  ex- 
cept when  absent  from  home! 

"  First-day. — Meetings  were  held  in  Friends' 
meeting-house  and  Presbyterian  church  to- 
day, simultaneously,  and  were  densely  crowd- 
ed. 

"At  the  church,  whose  usual  congregation 
was  present  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of 
Friends,  Methodists  and  others,  the  pastor 
called  attention  to  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
Christian  union.  Regiments  in  the  same 
army,  in  the  darkness  of  cloud  and  storm,  had 
sometimes  fired  upon  each  other,  but  when 
light  broke  in  they  knew  each  other  for 
friends.  In  the  darkness  of  past  days  the 
different  denominations  had  been  hostile,  but 
now  they  perceived  that  they  were  defending 
and  serving  the  same — one  work  to  do,  one 
end  in  view,  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism.' 

"In  the  afternoon  C.  Talbot  held  a  temper- 
ance meeting,  other  Friends  a  children's  meet- 
ing, a  mission  school  was  visited,  and  a  meet- 
ing held  with  the  young  ladies  of  Yassar  Col- 
lege. 

"  W.  Wetherald  preached  on  the  leading 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
prophecy,  miracles  and  iuternal  evidence,  clos- 
ing with  a  forcible  plea  for  the  Bible,  as  our 
only  revelation  of  the  Saviour. 

"At  the  meeting-house  an  excellent  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  same  hour,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers.  At  the  close,  all 
were  invited  to  rise  who  wished  to  renew  their 
covenant  or  to  dedicate  themselves  henceforth 


wholly  to  God;  all  in  the  gallery  and  many 
others  stood  while  J.  H.  Douglass  offered  ap- 
propriate prayer.    This  was  very  solemn. 

"  Some  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  and  ex- 
pound the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Friends,  but  oth- 
ers felt  it  a  more  suitable  time  to  preach  the 
simple  gospel  of  Jesus  crucified.  As  this  senti- 
ment prevailed  a  new  life  and  power  developed 
in  the  meeting.  An  intense  solemnity  was  felt. 
Sins  were  confessed,  prayers  requested,  hopes 
acknowledged.  The  husband  and  the  wife, 
the  venerable  and  the  young  followed  each 
other  in  brief  prayer  and  testimonies.  It  was 
difficult  to  close  tbe  meeting. 

"Zacchus  Powell  offered  prayer.  J.  H. 
Douglass  enforced  the  language  'Repent  and 
be  converted.'  C.  E.  Talbot  appealed  to  the 
impenitent.  The  church  was  crowded,  and 
the  deepest  seriousness  pervaded  the  whole 
congregation.  Those  who  were  seeking  salva- 
tion were  invited  to  rise.  Several  did  so,  and 
manifested  great  earnestness  and  anxiety. 
Others  who  had  not  courage  to  rise  were  weep- 
ing and  alarmed.  Yery  fervent  prayers  were 
offered  for  the  convicted  and  repenting. 

"  The  meeting  was  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  yesterday  morning.  Many  establish- 
ed Christians  spoke  in  brief  exhortation,  and 
many  trembling  ones  who  had  never  publicly 
spoken  before.  Children  rose  with  the  sim- 
ple confession,  'I  love  Jesus.'  Brethren  and 
sisters  of  other  churches  joined  their  testi- 
monies to  ours,  and  were  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  us,  because  the  same  in 
heart  and  hope.  Sarah  Smiley  spoke  of  the 
offices  of  Christ.  We  have  two  who  plead  for 
us  in  Heaven.  The  word  in  one  place 
rendered  'Comforter,'  is  translated'  '  Advo- 
cate' in  another.  The  Spirit  intercedes — Jesus 
intercedes.  We  ask  Christians  to  pray  for  us 
— let  us  ask  Christ  to  pray  for  us. 

E.  L.  Comstock  read  Isaiah  60.  After  sev- 
eral prayers,  S.  F.  Smiley  preached  on  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  J.  H.  Douglass 
made  one  last,  earnest  appeal  to  the  impeni- 
tent. R.  L.  Murray  said  he  would  not  invite 
those  who  were  out  of  the  visible  church,  to 
come  to  us,  but  that  ths  Lord  had  need  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  seek  to  know  His 
will,  and  make  a  Christian  profession.  J.  H. 
Douglass  bade  farewell,  and  asked  all  those  who 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and 
would  follow  Him  through  life,  to  acknowledge  it 
by  rising.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
great  congregation  stood  upon  their  feet — 
united  in  one  faith,  soon  to  part  until  the  last 
tribunal,  and  then  to  rejoice  in  eternal  reunion. 
Still  standing,  they  were  commended  to  God 
in  solemn  prayer,  which  closed  in  benedic- 
tion." 

In  the  same  number  of  this  paper  is  a  let- 
ter signed  J.  Hill,  dated  Logansport,  Indiana, 
10th  mo.  9ih,  1871,  giving  some  accouut  of  a 
"  General  Meeting,"  held,  we  suppose,  there. 
Among  other  things,  J.  H.  says  : 

"For  these  many  days  I  have  desired  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  "  General  Meeting"  of 
Friends.  And  amidst  many  other  privileges, 
this  also  has  been  granted. 

"  Two  evening  meetings  were  held,  which 
were  of  considerable  interest.  They  were  not, 
however,  under  the  care  of  the  committee;  a 
good  deal  of  talking  was  done,  and  a  high 
standard  of  Christian  perfection  or  holiness 
was  professed  to  have  been  reached  of  some. 
We  did  not  have  so  good  a  set  of  singers  as 
Fifth  Street  folks  are  favored  with,  to  warble 
forth  their  beautiful  hymns  from  time  to  time, 
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filling  the  house  with  melody,  and  mouths 
with  praise,  and  giving  life  to  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing. 

"How  much  loss  have  we  suffered  from 
this  lack,  I  cannot  determine.  The  meeting 
came  and  is  gone.  We  have  met,  and  meet 
perhaps  never  again.  The  sun  of  that  mo- 
ment is  set,  '  and  I  trust  has  not  risen  in  vain,' 
'for  we  were  made  to  rejoice  that  we  had  been 
there.'  " 

There  is  another  letter  given  in  this  num- 
ber, showing,  though  in  a  different  way,  the 
change  going  on  among  many  in  the  Society, 
from  Quakerism  to  Methodism.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  • 

"A  Methodist  Meeting. 

"It  was  my  privilege,  not  long  since,  to  at- 
tend a  Methodist  meeting,  held  at  Friends 
meeting-house,  Starksboro,  by  appointment. 
The  congregation  was  made  up  of  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Friends,  the  latter  much  the 
majority,  and  the  poor  minister  evidently  la- 
bored under  embarrassment  from  the  fear 
that  his  mode  of  worship  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  greater  part  of  his  hearers, 
but  remembering,  doubtless,  his  allegiance  to 
his  risen  Lord,  and  that  praise  is  comely  to 
the  upright  in  heart,  this  devout  servant 
arose,  and  in  much  earnestness  sung  a  por- 
tion of  the  hymn  commencing  with  these 
lines : 

'  Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise,'  etc. 

"Not  alone,  however,  did  the  melody  of  his 
heart  rebound  from  Quaker  walls,  but  mingled 
therewith  was  the  sweet  voice  of  a  Quaker 
mother,' clad  in  the  habiliments  of  simplicity 
— bearing  the  badge  of  discipleship  in  her 
countenance,  and  upon  her  head. 

"After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  the  pray- 
er and  exhortation,  accompanied  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Jesus,  was  sensibly  felt, 
and  the  season  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
Divine  approval ;  thus  the  God  of  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Quakers,  was  realized  to  be  in 
our  midst,  a  respector  of  souls  but  not  ot'  per- 
sons, and  we  thought  how  applicable  were  the 
words  addressed  to  Peter:  'What  God  has 
cleansed  call  not  thou  common  or  unclean/ 

"  When  our  Methodist  brother  had  conclud- 
ed his  earnest  exhortation,  and  invited  all  to 
be  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  duty,  in  re 
ference  to  confessing  Christ  before  men,  a 
young  man  rose  and  gave  in  his  testimony  to 
the  love  of  Jesus  shed  abroad  in  his  heart, 
expressing  his  serious  determination  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  thus  beautiful- 
ly exemplifying  the  Scripture  declaration, 
'  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
his  youth.'  When  near  the  close  .of  his  re- 
marks, a  Friend  near  the  gallery  shouted  a 
hearty  Amen,  after  which  a  prominent  min- 
ister of  the  Society  of  Friends  fully  endorsed 
the  Methodist  Gospel,  and  bade  him  Godspeed 
on  his  mission  of  love.  The  meeting  closed 
in  much  solemnity,  and  the  canopy  of  Divine 
love  was  spread  over  all,  irrespective  of  name 
or  sect. 

"I  looked,  and  it  seemed  the  partition  walls 
were  falling — Sectarianism  crumbliDg — primi- 
tive Christianity  reviving,  and  the  Quakerism 
of  thirty  years  ago  in  the  distance  for  a  back- 
ground. Verily,  a  mighty  change  is  taking 
place  amongst  us,  which  will  result,  I  trust, 
in  a  warm,  earnest,  living  Christianity  that 
will  wage  a  successful  and  aggressive  warfare 
amid  all  nations,  kindred,  tongue  and  people, 


to  the  glory  and  honor  of  Him  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  love. 

"I  would  that  Friends,  as  a  body,  would 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  formalism,  and  let 
their  light  shine  brighter  and  brighter  upon 
all  people.  H.  L.  P." 

Truly,  we  think  if  these  changes  continue 
to  go  on  in  the  same  pace  for  a  year  or_two 
longer,  there  are  some  of  the  honest-hearted 
among  our  members,  who  have  been,  and  still 
are  censuring  those  who  are  faithfully  main- 
taining the  testimony  of  Truth  against  all 
these  innovations  and  their  abettors,  that  will 
yet  rejoice  that  their  faithfulness  has  been  a 
means  of  preserving  a  remnant  from  being 
swept  away  by  the  current. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — In  England  the  weather  has  been  unusu- 
ally cold  for  the  season,  so  that  thick  ice  has  formed  on 
the  ponds  near  London,  and  skating  was  common.  The 
sudden  and  severe  coldness  has  caused  great  distress 
among  the  poor,  and  the  police  returns  show  that  with- 
in the  city  limits  seventeen  deaths  had  resulted  imme- 
diately from  that  cause.  Measures  are  being  taken  to 
provide  fuel  and  clothing  for  the  suffering. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  On 
the  26th  his  illness  appeared  Lo  be  of  a  serious  character. 

A  colliery  explosion  occurred  on  the  24th-ult.,  near 
Brojawich,  while  men  were  at  work.  Eight  miners  are 
known  to  have  been  killed.  A  similar  accident  is  re- 
ported in  a  coal  mine  near  Haversford,  by  which  twenty 
men  were  injured,  but,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
no  one  was  killed  outright. 

A  mass  meeting  has  been  held  in  Bristol,  at  which 
the  speakers  were  unrestrained  in  denunciation  of  the 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain.  The  Queen  has  removed 
her  residence  from  Balmoral  to  Windsor  Castle.  John 
Gibbie,  secretary  of  the  total  abstinence  society  at  Bris- 
call,  has  publicly  accused  the  Queen  of  intoxication. 
He  has  been  arrested  and  the  magistrates  at  Torquay 
have  refused  the  application  for  bail  in  his  case. 

Reports  of  disasters  to  shipping  by  the  recent  storm, 
continue  to  come  in  from  all  quarters.  The  Egeria  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  Irish  coast,  off  Framere,  and  be- 
came a  total  wreck.  Five  of  her  crew  were  drowned 
and  ten  were  saved. 

London,  11th  mo.  25th— Consols,  93£  a  93f.  U.  S. 
bonds  of  1862,  91| ;  ditto  of  1867,^  94|- ;  ten-forties,  90. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|  a  9|d. ;  Orleans,  lOd. 
Sales  of  the  day  20,000  bales. 

A  Paris  dispatch  says  that  the  government  has  re- 
solved to  support  a  motion  for  making  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Paris  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  budget  to  be 
submitted  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Assembly,  will 
call  for  a  fresh  loan  of  400,000,000  francs. 

The  trial  of  Communists  who  were  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  the  residence  of  Thiers  has  terminated. 
All  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
terms  ranging  from  two  to  twenty  years. 

The  Commission  of  Pardons  has  rejected  the  appeals 
of  Ferre,  Rossel,  and  other  leading  Communists. 

In  the  German  Parliament  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
and  advocated  by  the  Bavarian  Minister,  providing  for 
the  criminal  prosecution  of  clergymen  who  shall  abuse 
the  privileges  of  their  office.  This  bill  is  understood  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulwarks  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  church  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  commission  upon  the  budget  estimate  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  regular  troops,  based  upon  a  force 
of  401,569  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  at  $90,353,000,  and 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $225  per  head  for  that 
number  of  enlisted  men  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  consented  to  act  as 
arbitrator  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
upon  the  question  of  the  disputed  line  between  the  U. 
States  and  Vancouvers  Island,  in  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca. 

In  Belgium  the  appointment  of  an  unpopular  man  to 
the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  has  been 
highly  resented  by  the  people,  and  serious  riots  in 
Brussels  followed.  In  order  to  allay  the  excitement 
and  relieve  the  government  from  its  embarrassment, 
the  obnoxious  governor  resigned. 

Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry  into  Rome  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  people  rilled  the  streets  in  immense  num- 
bers and  greeted  the  king  with  enthusiasm  during  the 
progress  to  the  Quirinal,  where  he  has  taken  up  his 
residence. 
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It  is  now  stated  that  after  the  municipal  elect 
such  changes  will  be  made  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  t 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  Sagasta  and  Admiral  To) 
who  are  understood  to  have  signified  their  willing 
to  take  portfolios  on  certain  conditions.  The  sessic 
the  Cortes  was  prorogued  until  2d  mo.  1872,  until  wi 
time  it  is  probable  the  present  ministry  will  cont 
in  office.  In  the  mean  time  the  decision  of  impor 
questions  now  pending  is  postponed. 

An  Alexandria  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  a  stea 
crowded  with  pilgrims  from  Algiers,  en  route  to  M< 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  was  run  into  yesterday  and  si 
Seventy-five  of  her  passengers  were  drowned. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  intermen- 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  394.  There  were 
deaths  from  small  pox,  15  disease  of  the  heart,  am 
of  consumption.  Males  190,  females  204.  The  sun 
of  the  City  Treasurer  have  paid  $100,000  to  the  < 
Solicitor,  and  the  property  of  the  defaulting  Treas 
has  been  sequestrated.  He  has  also  been  arrested 
bound  over  for  trial. 

Salt  Lake  dispatches  mention  the  prevalence  of  wi 
weather  and  severe  snow  storms  in  that  region, 
snow  in  some  parts  is  from  five  to  six  feet  on  a  1« 
and  badly  drifted.  A  number  of  persons  have  peri: 
in  the  snow.  Some  of  the  Mormons  have  resolve 
give  up  polygamy  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  1 
sent  away  their  plural  wives,  but  these  are  denoui 
as  no  longer  members  of  the  Mormon  church. 

The  recent  storm  in  western  Kansas  is  said  to  1 
been  unusually  severe.  Large  numbers  of  Texan  c; 
were  frozen  to  death,  and  some  persons  also  perish 
Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  25th  ult.  New  York.— American  gold,  1 
U  S.  sixes,  1881,  117-f ;  ditto,  1868,  114J;  ditto,  1( 
5  per  cents,  109£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.80  a  $6.20 ; 
brands,  $6.25  a  $10.75.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  w. 
-1.52  ;  red  western,  $1.60  a  $1.62  ;  amber,  *1.66;  \t 
Michigan,  $1.70 ;  white  Genesee,  $1.63  a  $1.67.  V 
ern  barley,  90  cts. ;  Canada,  $1.22.  Oats,  53  a  5( 
State  rye,  95  cts.  Yellow  corn,  79  cts. ;  white,  $ 
Middling  cotton,  19J  a  20J-  cts.  Philadelphia. — Co 
19j  a  20j-  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Si 
fine  flour,  *5.25  a  #5.75;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9. 
wheat,  $1.60  a  fl.63;  amber,  $1.65;  white,  $1.68. 
95  a  97  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  78  cts.  Oats,  53 
cts.    Lard,  9}  cts  Clover-seed,  11 J  a  12  cts.  Time 

43  a  $3.25.  Baltimore. — Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $ 
a  $1.67.  Western  mixed  corn,  73  cts. ;  sout 
yellow,  71  a  72  cts.  Oats,  51  a  53  cts.  Cineinna 
Family  flour,  $6.60  a  1-7.    Wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.45.  ( 

44  a  45  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.23| 
2,  $1.18.  No.  2  corn,  41  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30-£  cts.  '. 
%\  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.51 
3  do.,  $1.41.  Corn,  45  cts.  Oats,  38  cts.  Spring 
ley,  60  cts.  Lard,  8  J  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  winte: 
wheat,  $1.43  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.35.  New  corn,  55  cts.  ( 
40  cts.  Detroit.— No.  1  white  wheat,  $1.46  a  $ 
Oats,  47  cts.    Corn,  62  cts. 


FRIENDS'  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  OF  PHI 

For  help  of  Sufferers  by  Northwestern  Fires. 
Information  received  from  various  reliable  sovj 
principally  from  members  of  our  own  religious  Soc 
renders  it  very  evident  there  will  be,  during  th« 
proaching  inclement  season,  a  great  amount  of  si 
ing  arising  from  the  dreadful  fires  which  have  d< 
tated  a  very  large  portion  of  our  north-western  cou 
including  many  small  villages  and  settlements,  as 
as  the  city  of  Chicago.  Friends  in  the  West  wh> 
nearer  to  this  scene  of  suffering,  and  those  in  all 
of  the  land,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  render  sucl 
as  may  be  in  their  power.  A  committee  of  Fri 
has  also  been  organized  in  Philadelphia,  who  wi 
ceive  and  forward  contributions,  taking  due  care 
they  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  following  Friends  are  members  of  this 
mittee,  and  donations  may  be  forwarded  to  any  0 
them,  or  directly  to  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Treas 
at  the  office  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  P 

Mabmaduke  C.  Cope,  1312  Filbert  St. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  St. 

William  Kinsey,  469  Marshall  St. 

Henry  Haines,  417  Walnut  St. 

Elliston  P.  Morris,  4782  Main  St.,  Germant 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1871,  Posth 
R.  Burr,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  0 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Western  District,  Phil 
phia. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 


(Continued  from  page  115.J 

"  1820.  2d  mo.  9th.  Attended  the  Select 
11  [uarterly  Meeting  of  Abington  ;  and  on  the 
0th  the  general  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  think 
bis  was  a  good  meeting.  All  within  mo  bows, 
ven  now  I  hope  while  I  write  these  lines. 
)  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  that  thou  art 
•ood,  and  worthy  of  humble  dedication  from 
be  cradle  to  the  grave." 

After  attending  meetings  at  Darby  and 
Chester,  she  reached  Concord  on  the  14th,  and 
ras  at  their  Select  Quarterly  Meeting.  Ncxi 
ay  she  attended  tho  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
arge,  after  which  she  writes  :  "  This  has  been 
day  of  Divine  favor,  which  I  think  was  so 
lilt  by  marry.    The  faithful  had  afresh  to  ra- 
oice  in  humble  confidence  that  the  Lord  has 
lot  forgotten  to  be  gracious:  giving  evidence 
hat  He  is  still  mindful  of  His  people.  Many 
oinds  were  reached.  Bo  pleased,  O  righteous 
i'ather,  to  cause  the  blessing  to  descend  on 
_he  labors  of  thine  own  dedicated  children; 
®  hat  so,  through  the  might  of  Thy  power,  an 
ncrease  of  living  members  may  be  added  to 
&e  church. 

"16th.  At  Centre;  the  day  following  at 
iennet;  and  on  the  18th  at  Birmingham.  Not 
auch  to  rejoice  in,  but  in  being  accounted 
fethy  to  suffer  with  the  suffering  seed.  Yet 
(here  are  a  few  faithful  Friends  in  almosi 
ivery  place ;  and  this  is  cause  of  thanksgiving 
>nd  praise. 

f  19th.  At  Whiteland.  I  think  it  may  be 
aid  the  everlasting  gospel  was  preached  hero, 
md  some  minds  were  afresh  humbled,  and  the 
lameof  our  God  was  glorified.  O  my  Father, 
)lease  to  accept  all  the  praise  from  every 
ci  part,  for  thou  alone  art  worthy. 

:  "  At  Radnor  and  Haverford  on  the  20th  and 
|st;  22d  at  Merion.  This  was  of  the  number 
jf  meetings  wherein  the  glorious  name  of  our 
pod  was  magnified.  O  my  soul,  hold  fast  thy 
confidence,  since  thou  hast  often  known  when 
•hou  art  the  most  sensible  that  weakness  is 
line,  then  it  is  that  strength  coineth  of  the 
ijord. 

"23d.  At  Pine  Street  Monthly  Meeting.. 
Philadelphia,  and  next  day  at  their  Monthly 
tfeeting  on  Arch  street.  These  were  com- 
fortable meetings. 


"25th.  Went  on  to  Frankford,  and  was  at 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  indeed  a 
painful  one.  The  seed  of  the  kingdom  here, 
has  been  and  }-et  is  under  great  suffering  ;  or 
at  least  it  felt  so  to  me,  a  poor  stranger.  Such 
a  testimony  as  I  here  felt  bound  to  deliver, 
has  not  been  common  for  me:  but  felt  easy 
in  believing  I  had  done  my  duty.  Some  well 
exercised  Friends,  who  no  doubt  feel  bound 
to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  told  me  after 
meeting  was  over,  no  doubt  for  tho  strength- 
ening of  my  faith,  they  were  glad  I  had 
strong!  h  to  be  honest  and  faithful.  For,  search- 
ing as  it  was,  it  was  nothing  more  than  there 
was  cause  for.  May  the  Lord  remember  his 
wresiling  suffering  seed  in  that  meeting. 

"26th.  Went  on  to  Byberry,  and  attended 
their  meeting  next  day.  Here  the  excellency 
of  the  Divine  principle  was  preciously  opened, 
and  the  people  invited  unto  it. 

"28th.  At  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey;  and  on  the  29th  at 
tho  meeting  at  larjre.  We  made  our  home  at 
the  house  of  dear  Mar  tha  AHinson—  a  widow. 
This  is  a  precious  family  indeed;  and  in  this 
place  it  appears  the  Lord  has  a  number  of 
lear  children,  that  know  a  being  fed  from  His 
hand. 

"3d  mo.  1st.  Visited  a  few  Friends;  and 
then  went  on  to  Lower  Mansfield  Meeting, 
which  was  a  poor  little  one  indeed. 

"3d.  At  Mansfield.  4th.  At  Bordentown  ; 
where,  in  tho  forenoon,  wo  had  a  public  meet- 
ing. In  the  evening  one  for  the  members 
alone.  And  though  it  wound  up  with  a  de- 
cree of  relief,  in  sympathy  with  tho  few 
■nourners  here  for  Zion's  sake,  yot  it  wa9  a 
day  of  exorcise  to  my  poor  body  and  mind. 

"5th.  At  Chesterfield.  Owing  to  the  peo- 
ple's minds  being  too  much  outward,  true 
genuine  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Lord,  turn 
the  current,  or  else  many  thousands  in  the 
world  must,  in  the  winding  up  of  all  things 
to  them  here,  go  down  to  tho  chambers  of 
death." 

On  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  M.  R. 
and  company  attended  meetings  at  East 
Branch,  Upper  Freehold,  Shreve's  Mount. 
Upper  and  Old  Springfield,  respectively.  Of 
this  service  she  writes:  "Through  all  thus 
far  the  Lord  Jehovah  has  been  our  Helper, 
and  owned  us  I  am  bound  to  believe.  How- 
ever unworthy,  thus  far  His  excellent  name 
has  been  magnified  in  many  hearts.  O  my 
soul,  do  thou  keep  close  to  the  watchtower! 
Yea,  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  for  many  a  time 
thou  hast  proved  that  His  arm  is  everlasting 
strength. 

"11th.  At  Rancocas.  A  few  precious  wrest- 
ling souls  are  here,  who  are  struggling  rightly 
for  the  blessing  of  blessings — an  interest  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Because 
of  these  things  [no  doubt  for  the  want  of 
more  such  spiritual  wrestlers]  my  mind  is 
often  covered  as  with  the  garment  of  mourn- 
ing" 

After  attending  meetings  at  Mt.  Holly  and 


Vincentown,  on  the  14th,  she  says,  "  We  went 
on,  and  found  a  pretty  comfortable  resting 

place  at   's,  who  from  appearance  has 

gotten  rich  from  his  great  iron  works.  His 
wife,  and  several  others  of  his  family,  are 
members  of  our  Society,  though  he  is  not,  yet 
a  truly  kind  man  to  us. 

"  We  have  on  this  journey  met  with  several 
who  have  been  very  kind  to  us  poor  travel- 
lers ;  and  yet  after  all  without  a  serious  change 
of  heart  and  mind,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will 
be  found  wanting  in  the  one  thing  needful. 
Alas,  what  pity  for  these  ! 

"  16th.  Was  at  their  mid-week  meeting  at 
Little  Egg  Horbor.  Truly  lamentable  it  is 
that  in  most  or  all  places,  true  religion  is  so 
much  wanting.  Yet  it  is  comfortable  to  find 
a  living  remnant  are  still  preserved. 

"  17th.  At  Barnegat,  where  we  had  a  pain- 
ful time.  On  the  19th  were  at  Bass  River 
Meeting.  Here  there  is  a  good  ground  to 
hope  Truth  may  grow  and  prosper;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will,  if  the  few  Friends  here 
keep  to  the  principles  of  Truth.  This  will 
cause  others  to  flock  to  them.  Lord,  be 
pleased  to  give  these  few  an  increasing  sense 
of  the  great  responsibility  attached  to  their 
little  indulged  meeting. 

"20th.  1  being  very  poorl}*,  we  found  a 
comfortable  resting-place  at  the  house  of  a 
colored  Friend,  David  Mapps,  whose  situation 
seemed  to  manifest  that  a  blessing  had  at- 
tended their  efforts.  And  I  thought  the  state 
of  these  friends  (for  indeed  we  found  them 
friends  to  us)  might  serve  to  confirm  the  tes- 
timony that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

"21st.  Had  a  meeting  near  this  place,  in  a 
school-house,  to  satisfaction. 

"23d.  Was  at  Galloway  or  Deed's  Point 
Meeting.  24tb,  at  great  Egg  Harbor.  Both 
these  were  poor,  and  painful  seasons  indeed. 
Next  day  travelled  nearly  forty  miles;  and 
on  the  26th  were  at  Cape  May.  The  few  little 
meetings  hereaway  have  been  attended  with 
such  feelings  of  death  and  darkness,  that  ex- 
cept for  a  very  few  here  and  there  who  seem 
to  be  pleading  for  daily  broad,  and  except  that 
the  Lord's  mercy  is  everywhere,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  hope.  It  has  indeed  felt  to  me, 
that  it  might  be  said,  'Darkness  has  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.'  I 
think  I  have  not  known  any  part  of  the  world 
where  true  religion  seemed  to  be  so  entirely 
rooted  out. 

"  28th.  At  the  Meadow  Meeting,  which 
proved  in  a  good  degree  refreshing,  after 
having  inwardly  and  outwardly  passed  as 
through  the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  This 
was  a  comfort  in  the  needful  time,  and  is  re- 
newed cause  of  thankfulness  and  of  praise 
unto  Thee,  O  righteous  Father,  who  has  thus 
led  us  about  and  instructed  us. 

"29th.  At  Maurice  River.  Though  we 
found  some  precious  Friends  here,  yet  it  was 
to  be  felt  that  true  religion  is  in  a  low  state. 
When  will  our  Zion  arise,  and  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her 
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beautiful  garments  as  at  the  first?  The  an-, 
swer  seems  to  be,  when  her  members  deepen  in 
the  root  of  religious  exercise.  Hasten  this  de- 
sirable period,  O  Thou  that  hast  power,  if  so 
it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight! 

"31st.  At  Greenwich.  Here  the  blessed 
Master  was  with  us,  and  gave  us  a  good  meet- 
ing; notwithstanding  it  is  a  mournful  truth, 
that  religion  is  here  also  in  a  lapsed  state. 

"4th  mo.  1st.  At  Alio  way's  Creek.  Here 
also  we  had  a  good  meeting.  The  name  of 
our  God  was  magnified,  I  have  no  doubt  in 
many  hearts,  for  all  his  benefits.  O  righteous 
Father!  my  spirit  bows  low,  and  ascribes  all 
praise  to  Thee. 

"2d  and  3d.  At  Salem  and  Pilesgrove:  both 
preciously  refreshing  seasons.  The  salt  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  was  to  be  felt.  Lord, 
increase  it  more  and  more,  if  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  thy  sight. 

"  4th.  At  upper  Penn's  Neck  ;  and  the  day 
following  at  Woolwich.  At  these  also  the 
glorious  cause  of  religion  was  exalted,  and  the 
blessed  Master's  name  magnified.  I  charge 
thee,  O  my  soul,  never  forget  to  be  thankful, 
and  to  give  Him  all  His  due  :  for  He  is  wor- 
thy ! 

"  6th.  At  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 
Here  I  thought  we  found  a  number  of  pre- 
ciously exercised  Friends.  May  this  class 
everywhere,  multiply  more  and  more." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Florence  and  Galileo. 

BY  MABEL  SHERMAN  CRAWFORD. 

By  the  remembrances  which  its  name  in- 
vokes, Florence  powerfully  commends  itself 
to  the  sympathies  of  every  cultivated  mind. 
Distinguished  in  power,  in  industry,  and  above 
all  in  literature  and  art,  Florence  shines  out 
in  the  prevailing  darkness  of  the  mediaeval 
times,  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  brilliant.  The 
woollen  stuffs,  the  gold  and  silk  brocades,  the 
produce  of  Florentine  looms,  were  prized,  re- 
nowned, and  sought  for  throughout  the  west- 
ern world  ;  and  to  Florence  especially  belongs 
the  merit  of  making  the  merchants'  an  honor- 
ed name.  Of  all  the  republics  of  Italy  to 
which  the  Middle  Ages  gave  birth,  Florence 
was  the  one  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  was 
the  strongest,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
the  greatest,  and  the  laws  the  best  framed 
and  the  best  administered.  Noted  for  the 
genius  of  its  citizens,  and  the  intelligence  of 
its  people,  to  Florence  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  given  to  the  world,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  able  to  send  forth. 
Whilst  the  darkness  of  barbarism  still  hung 
densely  over  the  British  Isles,  while  know- 
ledge there  could  find  no  resting-place  save 
in  the  monastic  cell,  the  poet,  painter  and 
scholar,  daily  met  together  as  honored,  cher- 
ished guests  at  the  noble  Florentine's  board. 

But  amongst  the  many  sons  of  Florence, 
who  shed  honor  on  that  republic  in  bygone 
days,  there  are  none  who  left  behind  them 
names  so  well  deserving  our  respect  as  Galileo 
and  Michael  Angelo;  the  first,  astronomer 
and  philosopher  combined — the  teacher  of 
great  truths  to  an  incredulous  wrorld.  Florence 
is  full  of  the  memorials  of  her  two  great  sons; 
and  in  Pisa,  where  Galileo  lived  for  several 
years  as  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity there,  his  memory  is  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  far-famed  Cathedral  and 
Leaning  Tower  of  that  city.  Their  very 
stones  are  eloquent  to  us  of  him,  for  with  both 


these  structures  are  connected  incidents  of  no 
small  moment  in  history. 

To  the  philosophic  mind,  trifles  are  often 
fraught  with  teachings  of  wisdom.  The  swing- 
ing of  a  large  bronze  lamp,  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  was  appa- 
rently an  incident  of  the  most  trivial  descrip- 
tion, but  to  Galileo  that  sight  evoked  a  train 
of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum.  Hanging  yet 
where  it  hung  in  the  days  of  that  great  man, 
that  lamp  can  never  be  looked  on  without 
interest. 

Still  more  suggestive  of  Galileo  than  the 
Cathedral,  is  the  far-famed  Leaning  Tower 
adjoining  it,  for  here  it  was  that  he  proved 
by  a  simple  experiment,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  had  been  appointed  to 
teach,  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.  Denounced  by  his  brother 
professors  as  an  ignorant  pretender  in  the 
school  of  philosophy,  as  the  defamer  of  an 
illustrious  and  unerring  sage  and  the  dissem- 
inator of  untruths,  Galileo  eagerly  called  out, 
"  Bring  my  doctrines  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, and  by  this  prove  whether  Aristotle's 
theory  or  mine,  in  regard  to  the  law  of  falling 
bodies,  is  true."  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  was  selected 
as  the  place  where  the  demonstration  was  to 
be  made. 

Let  us  bring  up  the  past  before  our  view, 
and  see  assembled  round  that  wonderful  Lean- 
ing Tower,  grave  professors  and  solemn  sages, 
who  have  come,  confident  of  triumphing  in 
the  approaching  discomfiture  of  an  ignorant 
pretender  in  the  paths  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. Around  them  cluster  an  eager  crowd, 
looking  with  curiosity  at  that  obscure  young 
man;  who,  though  alone  and  friendless,  the 
object  of  reproach  and  scorn,  yet  strong  in 
the  power  of  truth,  stands  up  before  them 
with  sparkling  eye  and  undaunted  bearing. 

The  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  means  of 
two  balls,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
other.  If  Aristotle  be  right  in  his  theory  of 
the  velocity  of  falling  bod  ies,  the  heavy  ball, 
when  dropped  from  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
should  reach  the  ground  in  exactly  half  the 
time  taken  by  the  lighter  ball  to  pass  through 
the  same  space,  both  being  dropped  at  the 
same  time.  If  Galileo  be  right,  the  two  balls 
should  not  differ  one  instant  in  the  rate  of 
their  descents.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
the  experiment,  and  nothing  more  clearly  and 
easily  ascertainable  than  its  result. 

The  moment  comes  when  the  issue  is  to  be 
determined,  and  at  a  given  signal  down  drop 
the  balls  from  the  tower:  they  strike  upon 
the  earth  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  A 
proud  moment  was  it  for  that  young  sage,  and 
exulting  was  the  look  he  cast  on  the  discom- 
fited philosophers.  Again  and  again  the  ex- 
periment was  repeated  with  the  same  results; 
and  from  that  day  Aristotle  lost  the  sway 
that  he  had  exercised  for  centuries  over  the 
human  mind. 

But  the  pioneer  of  knowledge,  the  dis- 
coverer of  truths,  needs  a  brave  heart  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  battle  against  error  and  igno- 
rance in  this  world;  and  no  one  more  than 
Galileo  required  the  endowments  of  a  daring 
spirit  and  unflinching  mind.  Through  his 
whole  life  he  had  to  contend  with  determined 
incredulity,  and  with  ignorance  that  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  be  enlightened.  "Oh,  my 
dear  Kepler,"  writes  Galileo  to  his  friend, 
"  how  I  wish  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh 


together.  Here  at  Padua  is  the  principal 
professor  of  philosophy,  whom  I  have  repeal* 
edly  and  urgently  requited  to  look  at  til* 
moon  and  planets  through  my  glass,  which  1  I 
pertinaciously  refuses  to  do  !"  Unhappily  fw 
Galileo's  lot  in  life,  the  Paduan  philosophB? 
was  only  a'fair  sample  of  the  pseudo-scientiltt 
sages  of  his  day. 

Florence  warmly  cherishes  the  name  ai  J 
memory  of  the  great  astronomer,  and  exhibi I  I 
to  this  day  many  memorials  of  him.  AttachiB 
to  the  Museum  is  a  temple  erected  by  the  piB 
sent  Grand  Duke  to  Galileo,  and  here  may  B 
seen  the  telescope  which  revealed  to  him  til  i 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  observatory  whejl 
most  of  his  observations  on  the  moon  weB 
made,  still  exists;  and  the  stranger  is  showB 
the  residence  where,  blind,  infirm  and  wcighfB 
down  by  years  and  humiliation,  his  vexed  atB 
suffering  spirit  passed  away. 
.  But  Florence  possesses  a  still  more  toucil 
ing  memento  of  her  great  son  than  any  B 
those  described.  In  the  church  of  SanB 
Croce,  the  stranger's  step  is  arrested  by  tl« 
tomb  that  bears  Galileo's  name;  and  inse  ■ 
sible  is  the  heart  that  does  not  do  homage  I 
the  illustrious  dead  —  a  teacher  of  trutlB 
which  can  never  die,  and  who  by  years  B 
obloquy  and  persecution  (by  the  cardinals  1 
the  Roman  Church)  by  imprisonment  andB 
shattered  frame,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  tlrl 
distinction  he  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatefJ 
genius  of  his  age. 


For  "  The  Friend.'!; 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay! 

(Continued  from  page  107.) 

In  the  following  memorandum  is  perha| 
the  first  direct  allusion  of  J.  B.  to  alteration 
in  his  life  and  conduct,  with  that  also  of  | 
change  of  dress  and  address,  as  foreshadow 
ing  what  afterwards  so  decidedly  took  plan 
in  his  own  particular.    That  which  at  th 
time  of  writing  was  his  friend's  painful  el  \ 
perience  from   submission  to  the  cross  m 
Christ,  was  ere  long  to  become  his  own.  fl 
is  instructing  to  trace  the  gradual  develof  °t 
ment  of  this  concern,  as  a  duty  laid  and  n|  i 
to  be  shrunken  from,  in  the  case  of  one  aT 
variously  gifted;  and  who,  as  he  tells  us,  | 
one  time  entertained  nothing  short  of  a  rel 
contempt  for  these  peculiarities.     But  tiJ 
Lord's  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways  ;  and  in  ; 
day  like  this,  when  the  slavery  of  fashion 
with  the  love  of  dress,  and  the  gewgaws  anl 
superfluities  of  its  votaries,  so  painfully  am 
shamefully  abound,  it  is  not  to  be  wonderej 
at,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  and  world-r< 
nouncing  Savioui*,  who,  in  the  religion  HI 
brought  to  fallen  man,  made  no  provision  fol 
show  and  parade — for  pride,  and  vanity,  an| 
folly — should  require  His  disciples  to  den 
themselves  herein  ;  and  to  set  the  exampl 
that  the  narrow  way  to  life  admits  not  of  th 
outward  adorning,  but  calls  for  "a  meek  an 
quiet  spirit,"  even  the  becoming  "  all  gloriou 
within."    May  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  so  pr< 
serve  from  conformity  to  the  spirit  and  es 
ample  of  the  world  in  this  particular,  as  tha 
a  testimony  so  rational  and  comprehensivl 
be  not  ignored  among  us,  or  suffered  to  fa| 
in  our  streets. 

"1816.  April  3d. — I  can  scarcely  refrail 
from  writing  a  few  lines,  on  the  occasion  c 

 's  bearing  open  testimony  to  those  prin 

ciples,  which  I  believe  he  very  sincerely  ha! 
espoused.    It  must  indeed  be  a  trying  tim 
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'°tif  nth  him,  not  only  ju9t  now,  but  perhaps 
vpd  enceforth  through  life.  The  change  of  dress 
«l!  nd  address,  though* a  simple  small  thing  in 
'<ij  ;self,  must  doubtless  be  a  pretty  constant 
'ilyl  ource  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  both  in  his 
"pi  resence  and  behind  his  back.  I  could  say 
flnj  mch  in  favor  of  his  sincerity,  and  I  think 
is  exercises  have  not  been  few  or  slight,  even 
>«!!  s  far  as  I  have  seen.  Though  I  have  had 
<tili  mt  little  direct  communication  with  him  on 
Hi  jeligious  subjects,  yet,  in  his  deportment  and 
wpiionduct,  in  general  so  reasonable  and  upright, 
nay i  |here  has  been  much  instruction  for  me.  1 
inill  iave  seen  many  evils  and  errors  in  him,  evi- 
rti  ently  brought  under  correction  and  govern- 
Mrj  jaent,  and  the  chords  of  his  practice  and  daily 
soowonduct  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  into  tune  ; 
;i»lf  nd  in  witnessing  this  process,  my  admiration 
;Jai  nas  been  not  a  little  excited,  in  the  full  belief, 
hat  it  evinces  a  power  greater  than  his 
tatjjrailty,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  en- 
my  ileavors  to  live:  he  has  proved  and  does  prove 
Sat  ■  living  lesson  and  example  to  me,  and  I  think 
)yc  o  others.  On  looking  again  at  the  matter 
m  jvhich  gave  me  occasion  for  writing  this,  I 
agfl  tm  inclined  to  add,  that  the  following  con- 
trail iderations  seem  of  too  much  importance  long 
arajo  defer  examining;  First,  whether  lam  satis- 
laljlied  to  continue  a9  I  am,  in  respect  to  out- 
aolvard  profession;  Second,  if  not,  when  is  the 
or  aright  time  to  make  any  alteration ;  Third, 
eatJvhat  precise  change  is  to  take  place,  in  what 
(particulars,  and  on  what  grounds.  And  may 
He,  who  alone  can  preserve  my  soul  from 
,  jvil,  be  with  me  ;  that  so  [  may  not  err  on  the 
I  tight  hand,  or  on  the  left. 
'I  "  1816.  April  11th.  Having  a  short  reprieve 
Ipf  a  week,  before  entering  into  a  business 
rtolwhich  is  marked  out  for  me,  [at  a  solicitor's 
ilioljffice,]  I  avail  myself  gladly  of  it  to  record  my 
lofiieartfelt  and  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude, 
iMphat  amidst  all  my  buckslidings  and  omis- 
pli  inons,  during  the  period  of  retirement  which 
ttl|[  have  had  of  late,  there  remain  to  me  yet 
il eirtjome  small  bright  spots  and  points,  at  which 
isl[  can  with  satisfaction  look  back.  For  though 
i.  H|there  have  been  many  and  great  errors  and 
■eli;  (Failings,  and  at  times  an  almost  total  forgetful- 
dKijaess  of  that  Being,  whose  wisdom  made  me, 
neiknd  whose  mercy  is  still  over  me;  yet  am  I 
irs,:  Encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  at  many  seasons 
i rf.  (there  has  been  a  desire  after,  a  searching  for 
;  tlfthe  living  God,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
linijwill,  whom  to  know  is  life.  I  have  indeed 
liic ilearnt  by  reiterated  and  painful  experience, 
saJthe  constant  liability  to  which  poor  man  is 
asjbxposed,  of  forgetting  or  forsaking  the  foun- 
biltain  of  living  waters,  the  Father  of  infinite 
il«  mercy,  who  is  daily  striving  with  his  self- 
iljwilled  creature,  man.  O!  I  have  learnt,  and 
nto'ilmay  the  lesson  be  indelibly  impressed  on  my 
| so u I ,  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  watch — to 


vants,  '  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometb, 
shall  find  watching.' 

"1816.  May  29th.  — O  Lord  God  of  my 
fathers,  the  protector  of  every  one  that  put- 
teth  his  trust  in  thee,  be  pleased  in  thy  un- 
bounded compassion  and  unutterable  mercy, 
to  look  upon  thine  afflicted  servant  for  good. 
O!  Lord,  thou  knowest  my  case  and  circum- 
stances better  than  I  can  possibly  relate ; 
thou  seest  all  ray  wants,  my  troubles  and  my 
fears;  in  thy  abundant  and  overflowing  mercy, 
forsake  me  not  in  this  time  of  trial  and  deep 
exercise  of  spirit.  01  thou  that  art  mighty 
to  save  and  to  deliver,  help  me  that  I  perish 
not  in  this  extremity  ;  but  that  aided  by  thee, 
I  may  be  enabled  to  do  thy  will  whilst  here, 
whatsoever  it  may  be ;  and  be  prepared  to 
glorify  thee  forever  hereafter. 

"  1816.  May  30th.— O  Lord  !  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  the 
friend  of  the  afflicted:  who  hast  promised 
never  to  forsake  them  that  seek  thee,  and 
trust  in  thee  ;  receive  the  sigh  and  tear  of  one 
whose  spirit  crieth  unto  thee  day  and  night. 
— yea  Lord,  thou  knowest,  through  every 
hour  of  the  day  :  I  pray  not  that  thou  wouldst 
take  me  out  of  the  wor  ld,  or  from  that  station 
and  place  in  it,  which  in  thy  infinite  goodness 
is  appointed  for  me;  but  this  does  my  spirit 
crave  of  thee  with  unspeakable  fervency,  even 
that  in  all  things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  thou  mayst  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
me,  and  to  keep  me  on  every  hand  from  all 
evil." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ill'!' 


to 


watch  and  be  sober,  —  to  fear  always 
abide  in  His  love  who  loved  us 
•  "1816.  April  14th. — Uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  our  departure  hence,  and 
lilt  (certainty  as  to  the  fact  itself,  seems  to  be  the 
pit  (limit  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  awful 
laisubject.  We  know  indeed  neither  the  day 
I  nor  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  summoned,  by 
isii  an  all-righteous  Judge,  to  render  an  account, 
fi  Seeing  then  that  such  is  our  case,  may  we 
yet  more  and  more  earnestly  strive  after  a 
ffji  istate  of  preparation, — having  1  our  loins  gird- 
ed about  and  our  lights  burning;'  that,  so 
whenever  the  awful  call  shall  go  forth,  whether 
at  midnight,  in  the  morning,  or  at  noonday, 
We  may  be  found  amongst  the  trusty  ser- 


after  centuries  will  become  the  granary  of  the 
world.  Toathis  distinction  will  be  added  an- 
other :  Rich  enough  to  consume  all  they  need 
of  the  wheat  they  raise,  living  in  a  climate 
wondrously  adapted  to  bring  out  their  best 
efforts,  amply  supplied  with  schools  and 
churches,  here  will  grow  up  the  highest  type 
of  manhood,"whOjWill  ultimately  compel  the 
world  to  admit  that  the  "  New  Northwest"  is 
indeed  the  "  Seat~of  Empire." 


Wheat  the  Completest  Food. — Man  has  both 
a  mental  and  an  animal  nature,  each  of  which 
must  be  properly  fed  and  developed,  or  he  is 
imperfect.  Wheat  is  pre-eminently  the  food 
of  civilized  nations,  and  perhaps  there  can  be 
no  better  measure  of  their  civilization  than 
the  culture  and  consumption  of  that  cereal. 
Nations  have  grown  sturdy  and  progressive 
in  the  ratio  of  the  consumption  of  wheat  by- 
all  classes.  Lovers  of  "  brown  bread"  need 
not  deny  these  statements,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  does  not  imply  the  use  of  bolted 
flour.  Scientific  analysis  confirms  the  indica- 
tions of  history.  Anatomy  and  chemistry 
show  that  food  to  be  best  which  gives  tough 
ness  to  muscular  fibre  and  tone  to  the  brain  ; 
that  nutriment  to  excel  which  best  rescues 
the  flagging  spirit  when  the  energies  lie  pros- 
trate without  maddening  stimulants. 

That  wheat  fulfils  all  these  conditions  is 
not  only  attested  by  the  character  and  fate  of 
nations,  but  is  susceptible  to  scientific  demon- 
stration. The  nice  adjustment  of  its  vital 
properties  supports  brain  and  blood  and  mus- 
cle, in  just  the  proportion  requisite  for  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Refinement,  forti- 
tude, and  enterprise  most  distinguish  those 
nation3  which  most  consume  wheat.  Beef 
eating  and  wheat-consuming  races  dominate 
and  elevate  the  rice  and  pork  consumers  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  Russia's  serfs, 
lifted  above  the  poverty  of  "  black  bread,"  arc 
becoming  consumers  of  the  wheat  they  raise, 
and  are  rising  in  everything  that  appertains 
to  true  manhood,  with  a  rapidity  second  only 
to  the  United  States.  Perchance  something 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  was 
included  in  that  promise  to  the  faithful: 
"They  should  be  filled  with  the  finest  of 
wheat." 

The  "New  Northwest"  will  remain  the 
wheat  garden  of  the  United  States,  and  in 


For  "The  F  iend  " 

Vital  Religion  a  Quiet  Inward  Spiritual  Experience. 

Vital  religion  is  an  inward  spiritual  experi- 
ence, that  is  not  found  with  the  froth  of  ex- 
citing outward  demonstration  of  natural  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal,  or  display  of  intellectual 
gifts  and  acquirements;  but  in  a  solid  settle- 
ment, in  quiet  childlike  dependence  and  obe- 
dience, sitting  as  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed 
Master  listening  to  his  gracious  words  of  coun- 
sel and  comfort,  as  Mary  did.  He  declared, 
"  Mai'y  hath  chosen  that  good  part  that 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her."  And  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  require,  but  mine  ear  hast  thou  opened;" 
confirming  the  testimony  of  the  prophet,  that 
"  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  religion  of  Christ  leads  out  of  all  heats, 
out  of  all  self-exaltation  and  human  inven- 
tions, out  of  all  disposition  to  outward  display 
of  eloquence,  learning,  or  oratory  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  out  of  the  desire  to  sub- 
stitute human  wisdom  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  letter,  for  humble  waiting  upon  God. 
His  promises  are  confined  to  them  that  wait 
upon  and  ask  wisdom  from  Him  ;  seeking  that 
honor  which  cometh  from  Him,  more  than 
the  praise  of  men.  "How  can  ye  believe 
who  receive  honor  one  of  another,"  in  mutual 
admiration  for  outward  gifts  and  the  pleasing 
display  of  their  use  in  religious  oratory  and 
learned  eloquence? 

Surely  are  these  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
fession of  Christ,  who  made  self  of  no  reputa- 
tion and  became  obedient  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross,  not  seeking  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
the  service  of  Him  who  had  sent  him.  We 
must  be  willing  quietly  to  suffer  as  well  as 
labor  for  the  blessed  cause  which  we  profess 
to  maintain,  with  fear  and  trembling  before 
God,  as  his  representatives  and  the  com- 
panions of  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the 
Truth,  who  were  brought  out  from  the  formal, 
literal  believers  of  their  day,  to  set  up  and 
maintain  a  spiritual  standard,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  that  Grace  which  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men.  This  inward  monitor  and 
guide  which  would  direct  every  attentive 
mind  to  its  special  duty,  opens  the  scriptures 
to  the  spiritual  understanding,  as  we  have 
need  and  can  bear  it. 

The  Quaker  religion  has  always  required  a 
meek  and  quiet  waiting  upon  God  for  the 
teachings  of  his  Spirit,  free  from  all  haste  and 
heats;  not  relying  on  outward  critical  know- 
ledge, which  is  held  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart.  Therefore  this  religion  being  free  from 
outward  display  or  dependence  on  the  know- 
ledge which  "  puffeth  up,"  has  always  been 
far  from  popular.  Nevertheless  it  requires 
faithfulness  to  be  maintained  while  it  cherishes 
that  charity  which  edifieth. 


How  many  ways  then 
he  ri^ht  Foundation. 


are  of  sliding  off 
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KEEPING  A  VIGIL. 

BY  MARY  E.  C.  WYETH. 

"A  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  Me." 
Only  a  little  while — the  stars  are  fading, 

Paler  and  paler,  one  by  one  away. 
Only  a  little  while — the  night  is  passing; 

Lo  !  in  the  east  behold  the  coming  Day  ! 

Sad  eyes,  grown  dim  with  tears  of  weary  longing, 
Look  upward,  see  the  mist  that  greets  the  Sun  I 

Soon  o'er  the  hills  the  glory  will  be  shining; 
Soon  thy  sad  vigil  end,  thy  watch  be  done. 

Pale  lips,  cold  lips,  that  through  the  solemn  watches 
Of  night  and  darkness  murmur  ceaseless  prayer, 

The  sounds  of  night  grow  faint,  the  day  is  dawning, 
Pray  on  in  hope— the  morning  will  be  fair. 

Ah,  weary  night !  Through  storm  and  tempest  dark- 
ness, 

Through  blinding,  numbing  flash,  through  fearsome 
roar, 

The  lonely  watcher  kept  her  tearful  vigil. 
'Tis  morning  now  ;  she  weeps  and  prays  no  more. 

Oh  !  thou,  across  whose  sky  dark  clouds  are  sweeping, 
Night's  shadows  deep'ning,  storm  winds  wailing  low, 

"When  one  by  one  thou  seest  each  star's  declining, 
Lift  to  the  hills  thine  eyes — see  morning's  glow  ! 

Patient  endure.    Thy  silent  tears,  down  dropping, 
At  length  will  bring  thee,  from  the  other  shore, 

With  words  of  cheer,  the  herald  of  the  morning; 
And  when  the  Day  appears  thou'lt  weep  no  more. 

Only  a  little  while;  the  night  is  passing. 

Soon  shall  we  end  life's  vigil  wearisome; 
Soon  shall  the  shadows  flee,  soon  come  the  morning; 

Only  a  little  while.    Lord  Jesus,  come. 

— Independent. 


Selected. 

IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

BY  AMELIA  E.  DALEY. 

Brown  little  Ben  at  the  fireside  stands, 
Patiently  warming  his  half-frozen  hands. 
Down  the  broad  chimney  the  cold  wind  in  sighing: 
Up  the  broad  chimney  the  red  sparks  are  flying, 
Warming  the  kitchen  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
Melting  the  black  frost  away  from  the  door, 
Brightly  illumining  the  figure  that  stands 
Thoughtfully  warming  its  little  brown  hands. 

Standing  there,  lost  in  a  half-waking  dream, 
What  does  Ben  see  in  the  firelight's  gleam? 
Why  is  that  smile  o'er  his  dimpled  mouth  going? 
Why  are  his  eyes  in  an  instant  so  knowing? 
Why  is  the  flush  on  his  cheek  deepened  now? 
Why  so  determined  his  smooth,  boyish  brow  ? 
What  does  he  think,  as  he  silently  stands, 
There  in  the  firelight  warming  his  hands  ? 

Many  a  poet  has  dreamed  the  same  dream, 
Thought  the  same  thoughts  in  the  firelight's  gleam. 
Many  a  scholar  and  leader  of  earth, 
Stood,  when  a  child,  on  as  humble  a  hearth. 
Ben,  the  poor  farmer's  boy,  reads  in  the  flame, 
Promise  of  knowledge  and  promise  of  fame; 
Sees  a  great  future,  as,  silent,  he  stands, 
Patiently  warming  his  brown  little  hands. 

— Household. 


character,  his  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments, and  his  enlightened  views  a*  a  ruler, 
is  the  son  of  Dom*  Pedro,  the  first  Emperor. 
Brazil,  before  a  colony  of  Portugal,  was  made 
a  kingdom  in  union  with  that  power  in  1815, 
and  was  proclaimed  independent  in  1822 
This  event  had  been  foreseen  by  king  Dom 
John  VI,  of  Portugal.  King  John,  driven 
from  his  throne  in  Europe,  in  1808,  by  the 
political  events  consequent  on  the  invasion  of 
Portugal  by  Napoleon  I,  took  refuge  in  Brazil, 
where  he  remained  till  1821.  On  his  depar- 
ture from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  monarch  con- 
ferred on  his  son  Dom  Pedro,  Prince  Royal, 
the  office  of  recent  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 
Just  as  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  him  baek 
to  Portugal  was  about  to  sail,  the  old  king 
pressed  his  son  to  his  bosom  for  the  last  time, 
and  exclaimed,  "Pedro,  Brazil  will,  I  fear,  ere 
long  separate  herself  from  Portugal,  and  if 
so,  place  the  crown  on  thine  own  head,  rather 
than  to  allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
adventurer."  The  crisis  soon  afterwards  oc- 
curred. The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Cortes 
of  Portugal  towards  Brazil  had  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  declaration  of  independence. 
It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  San 
Paulo,  and  on  the  7th  of  9th  month,  1822  — 
the  day  from  which  Brazil  dates  her  inde- 
pendence, that  the  Prince  Regent  read  the 
dispatches  which  drew  from  him  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Independicia  on  morte,"  and  which  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  revolution.  On 
the  12th  of  10th  month  he  was  proclaimed, 
and  on  the  1st  of  12th  month  crowned  Em- 
peror, as  Dom  Pedro  I.  Portugal  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Brazil  in  1825. 

Until  the  middle  of  1823,  the  first  cmparor 
possessed  in  Brazil  a  high  and  well-deserved 
popularity.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  em- 
pire— he  had  delivered  Brazil  from  anarchy, 
aud  had  given  her  political  liberty.  But  the 
jealousies  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Brazilians,  and  the  difficulties  which  ensued 
in  the  government,  led  to  the  forceful  dissolu- 
tion of  the  assembly  by  the  emperor,  and  to 
the  loss  of  his  popularity.  The  administra- 
tion of  Dom  Pedro  I,  lasted  about  ten  years. 
The  first  emperor  was  energetic,  a  lover  of 
representative  institutions,  but  as  a  ruler  im- 
prudent and  inconstant.  With  formidable 
difficulties  to  surmount,  he  committed  grave 
faults;  and  in  1831  events  occurred  which  led 
to  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  then  a  boy  of  five  j'ears  of  age. 

Dom  Pedro  I,  embarked  forEuropeon  board 
the  English  lino-of-battle  ship  "  Warspite," 
possessed,  it  is  said,  with  the  idea  that  his 
personal  popularity  would  enable  him  to  unite 


the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  rule 1  chemicals. 


of  Brazil,  as  ho  has  been  termed.  This  em 
nent  Brazilian  statesman  and  man  of  scienc 
conducted  the  early  studies  of  the  young  er 
peror,  and  perhaps  from  him  the, royal  purl 
imbibed  those  scientific  tastes  and  that  desii] 
for  knowledge  which  have  throughout  lil 
characterized  him.* 

Prom  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Doif 
Pedro,  the  government  was  conducted  by 
regency,  which  lasted  till  1840,  when  a  ne 
revolution  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  tn 
majority  of  the  emperor,  then  in  his  fifteentf 
year.    During  the  whole  of  this  period  thj 
country  was  torn  by  factions,  a  prey  to  civj 
war,  and  ravaged  by  bands  of  marauders  ;  anl 
it  was  not  until  the  emperor  assumed  the  rciri 
of  government,  that  peace  and  prosperitj* 
dawned  upon  Brazil.    In  the  year  precedin'' 
the  proclamation  of  the  majority  of  the  en 
peror,  steam  navigation  had  been  introduce 
along  the  whole  Brazilian  coast,  so  that  tb 
news  of  the  events  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  soo 
made  known  in  every  town  of  the  Atlanti 
sea-board,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  most  r< 
mote  parts  of  the  empire  were  sending  u 
their  vivas  for  Dom  Pedro  II.    The  emperc 
was  crowned  on  the  18th  of  7th  month,  181 
The  titles  acknowledged  by  the  constitutio 
as  pertaining  to  him  are,  "  Constitutional  En 
peror  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil." 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Gener; 
Legislative  Assembly  for  investing  the  en 
peror  at  so  early  an  age  with  his  constiti 
tional  prerogatives,  was  that  that  body"n 
cognized  that  happy  intellectual  developraen 
with  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providenc 
to  endow  his  Imperial  Majesty."  These  wer 
no  words  of  adulation,  but  of  sober  trutl 
The  mind  of  Doin  Pedro  was  of  mature  cast 
at  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  was  remarkable  alik 
in  his  tastes,  application  to  study,  and  ac 
vancemcnt  in  knowledge.  He  delighted  i 
the  natural  sciences,  and  he  had  besides  show: 
a  marked  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  lai 
guages. 

Dr.  Reinhardt,  who  spent  many  years  i 
Brazil  as  a  naturalist,  visited  the  capital  o 
the  empire  when  Dom  Pedro  II  was  sti 
young.  Hearing  that  an  American  Savan 
was  about  to  enter  upon  a  scientific  explon 
tion  of  the  country,  his  majesty  sent  for  hit) 
to  receive  his  aid  in  performing  certain  ne\ 
chemical  experiments,  an  account  of  whic" 
he  had  perused  in  the  European  journals  o 
science.  Dr.  Reinhardt  has  said  that  th 
young  monarch,  in  his  enthusiasm,  paid  nd 
attention  to  the  time  that  flew  by,  as  in  a 
tropical  clime  and  in  a  close  room,  they  weri 
cooped  up  for  hours  over  the  fumigating 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  account  will  perhaps  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  sets  forth  the  life  of  the 
present  Emperor,  who  has  recently,  at  a  large! 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  liberated  all  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  property  of  the  crown.  A 
general  scheme  of  emancipation  has  been 
alopted  by  the  Brazilian  government,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  slavery  in  Brazil  will 
disappear  within  the  century  by  a  gradual 
process,  involving  no  violent  convulsion,  and 
perilling  neither  the  safety  of  the  slave,  nor 
the  welfare  of  his  master.  H.  C.  W. 

Dom  Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  II,  who 
has  so  recently  visited  our  shores,  and  who  is'u 

distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  his  personal  I  to  moMMh^prin^  M^bisho^ 


over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  means  of  a  revo- 
lution that  would  compensate  him  for  all  he 
had  lost  ia  Brazil. 

Prom  on-  board  the  "  Warspite"  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  these  parting  words  of 
paternal  advice:  "  Love  3'our  country;  follow 
the  counsel  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
your  education;  and  rest  assured  that  the 

world  will  admire  you,  and  that  I  will  be  filled;  land,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  be  baJj 
with  gladness  at  having  a  son  so  worthy  of 
the  land  of  his  birth 


It  is  well  known  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  th< 
emperor  is  a  good  topographical  engineer,  anc 
has  a  taste  for  art.  The  royal  library  abounds 
in  the  best  histories,  biographies,  andencyclo 
pajdias.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  strangen 
can  scarcely  start  a  subject  in  regard  to  hif 
own  country  that  would  be  entirely  foreign 
to  Dom  Pedro  II.  With  the  literature  of  Eog 


*  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  was  the  eldest  of  thre^ 
brothers,  all  remarkable  for  their  talents,  learning 


The  guardian  to  whom 
Dom  Pedro  committed  the  care  of  his  son, 

was  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  the  Franklin  public  services,  and  sterling  patriotism.   He  had  held 

  1  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of  Brazil  at  the  time  of  thfl 

*The  word  "Dom"  (Dominus)  which  always  pre- '  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  1833  when  de 
cedes  the  name  of  the  emperor,  is  not  used  indiscrim-  F!osed  from  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  emperor  by  a  taction 
inately,  like  the  "Don"  of  the  Spanish,  but  is  a  title  the  venerable  man  retired  from  public  life,  to  the  beauj 
applied  by  the  Portuguese,  and  their  descendants,  only  J™  Island  of  Ptwueta,  m  the  Bay  of  Bio,  and  died  vd 

1838. 
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ti|  very  considerable  acquaintance.  When 
.marline's  appeal  for  assistanco  was  wafted 
l\  er  the  waters,  it  was  the  Emperor  of  B  azil 
io  rendered  him  greater  material  aid  than 
y  other,  by  subscribing  for  5,000  copies  of 
i  works,  for  which  he  remitted  to  the  sen- 
ive  litterateur  one  hundred  thousand 
tncs. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


ifjj  Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

icmjisph  Pike  on  the  Government  of  Families  anil 
the  due  Restraint  of  Children. 
If  parents  rightly  discharge  their  duty 
wards  their  children,  it  might  go  a  great 
rtil'y,  together  with  their  own  good  ex  nnples,  in 
«fil  iking  religious  impressions  upon  them,  as 
ill  as  in  influencing  them  to  perform  theii 
Baity  towardi  their  parents.    But,  through 
lotf  3  failure  of  parents  in  both  these  respects, 
til  >elieve  thousands  of  children  have  been  lost, 
sot:  it  of  which  number  I  will  not  exclude  many 
anf  thin  the  compass  of  our  S  >ciety.  Abraham 
his  faithfulness,  is  called  the  friend  o' 
igi  |>d,  and  God  gives  this  character  of  him,  "  1 
pen  ow  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
d  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
ep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  an<i 
E||igment."   Gen.  xviii.  19.    And  Israel  wa- 
peatedly  commanded,  diligently  to  teach 
u  eir  children,  and  to  tell  their  sons,  sitting 
ti  wn,  rising  up,  in  tho  house,  and  on  the  way- 
still  le,  to  keep  the  iaw  of  the  Lord,  and  feai 
B  m  all  the  days  of  their  life.  David  instruct- 
his  son  to  keep  tho  law  of  G>d;  and  we 
d,  on  the  other  hand,  though  Eli  reproved 
3  sons,  yot,  because  be  did  not  restrain  them 
e  judgments  of  God  came  upon  him.  A 
her  was  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
aliilould  go;  he,  who  truly  loved  his  children 
lullis  to  chasten  them  betimes;  and  to  brin<> 
:di§em  up  in  tho  fear,  nurture,  and  admonition 
io™  the  Lord,  and  to  have  them  in  subjection 
\mth  all  gravity.    It  most  plainly  appears  how 
I  eat,  how  absolute,  and  how  indispensable  a 
nmty  lies  upon  parents  towards  their  children, 
tain  order  to  their  instruction  in  tho  way  and 
sllar  of  the  Lord,  by  commanding,  instruet- 
niig,  correcting,  restraining,  admonishing,  and 
ilojfteping  them  in  subjection  from  their  child- 
lik|iod — all  in  due  measure,  time,  and  place,  a- 
oeiie  different  occasions  may  require.  But. 
jlidintrary  hereunto,  I  have  observed  two  sort!- 
ik if  parents,  who,  by  their  own  ill  management 
l»  d  not  koeping  their  authority  over,  and 
J ilschartrin"-  their  duties  to  their  children,  as 
[aw  divine  obligation  they  are  enjoined  to  do, 
watlive  ruined  them  with  regard  to  all  that  i* 
ililiod.    The  first  are  such,  who,  though  they 
lay  be  moral  in  their  own  lives  and  oonver- 
ttif|tions,  and  are  no  bad  examples  to  their 
•  ati|ildren,  yet,  by  their  foolish  indulgence,  falsely 
uvuled  love,  hive  thereby  been  the  very  means  of 
ycltfoir  ruin.    A  child  may  be  not  unfitly  com- 
.oiid' ijirod  to  a  young  grovving  twig,  easily  bent 
ofe|  first,  but  as  it  increases  in  strength,  be- 
<i\n  imes  less  pliable,  and  when  it  is  a  great  tree, 
iunbendable  ;  and  thus,  most  children  when 
uung  may,  by  tho  godly  care  of  parents,  be 
ained  up  very  much  as  the  parent  pleases; 
else,  to  what  purpose,  were  the  above  pre- 
ipts  given  ?  But,  as  evil  and  folly  are  natur- 
ly  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  so,  that 
11  nature,  not  being  kept  down  or  restrained 
\r  an  indulgent  parent,  gradually  grows 
ranger  and  stronger,  and  in  the  end  becomes 
ist  bending,  and  rules.    Thus,  1  have,  with 
xrow,  seen  some  foolishly  indulgent  parents, 


who  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  faults  in  their 
children,  or  if  they  did  see  them,  through  ex- 
cessivo  indulgence,  would  not  restrain  them, 
ivhich  in  the  end  has  proved  their  ruin.  No 
wonder  then,  if  such  parents  should  lose  all 
authority  over  their  children,  as  well  as  such 
children  disregard  their  parents,  for  want  of 
keeping  them  in  due  subjection,  as  soon  as  they 
attain  to  any  degree  of  understanding,  which 
they  will  soon  do,  to  discern  their  parents' 
fondness.  And,  when  too  late,  those  very 
parents  begin  to  feel  the  smart  of  their  own 
folly;  and  yet,  by  reason  of  their  blindness, 
can  hardly  oven  then  sec,  that  they  have  been 
the  original  cause  of  it,  for  want  of  keeping 
their  children  in  due  subjection;  and  some 
u.tve  cried  out  for  advice,  complaining  their 
<on  is  grown  so  disobedient,  they  know  not 
what  to  do.  And  yet  I  have  known  when 
Friends  have  gone  under  a  religious  concern 
to  such  parents  to  give  them  advice,  instead 
if  taking  it  well,  as  they  ought  to  do,  they 
nave  been  so  blind  and  stupid  as  to  return 
indue  reflections  ;  and  others  again,  who  have 
alien  it  better,  would  excuse  themselves  with 
the  most  plausible  reasons  they  could  invent, 
faying,  the  child  is  wild  and  playful,  and  they 
Io  not  like  to  correct  it  as  it  has  a  weak  con- 
-aitution,  &c.  Now,  in  thoso  cases,  it  is  my 
judgment,  that  when  such  private  admonition 
has  been  without  effect,  it  becomes  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  the  church  to  interpose,  by 
lealing  with  them  more  closely  or  openly;  as 
the  example  of  such  parents  and  children,  is 
i  hurt  to  our  youth,  and  a  dishonor  to  our 
holy  profession  in  general,  and,  as  tho  wise 
man  said,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive 
it  far  from  him."  Pro  v.  xxii.  15.  So,  foolish 
fondness  being  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  those 
parents,  tho  rod  of  church  discipline  should 
oe  used,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  drive  it  away. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  godly 
parents,  it  has  happened  that  some  will  be 
disobedient;  for  we  find  that  Samuel,  a  great 
and  good  man,  had  wicked  sons,  yet  we  do 
not  read  that  he  was  blamed,  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  did  his  duty.  The  difference  lies 
here, — that,  if  parents  do  truly  discharge  their 
duty,  the  children's  blood  will  fall  on  their 
own  heads;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  parents 
by  their  indulgence  do  contribute  to  it,  the  chil- 
dren's blood  may  lie  at  their  doors. 

As  to  the  education  and  management  of  ray 
own  children,  I  shall  not  say  much.  I  love 
those  of  them  who  deserve  it,  very  dearly  ; 
and,  when  I  have  observed  them  sober  and 
religiously  inclined,  I  thought  them  as  near 
and  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life:  on  the  other 
hand,  when  I  have  observed  anything  in  them 
that  tended  to  their  hurt,  such  as  wildness, 
rudeness,  evil  words,  or  actions,  bad  company, 
or  an  inclination  to  pride  or  height,  or  to  this, 
or  the  other  new  fashion, — these  things,  I 
could  not  see  in  my  children,  without  duly 
discountenancing,  and  advising,  reproving,  or 
correcting,  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  re- 
quired. Neither  does  my  conscience  reproach 
me  for  conniving  at,  or  countenancing  any  of 
these  things  in  my  children  ;  and  I  can,  in 
sincerity,  say,  that  I  have  often  desired,  that 
as  they  grow  in  years  they  may  grow  in  the 
fear  and  favor  of  God,  more  than  to  increase 
in  all  the  riches  of  this  world  ;  and  I  bear  my 
dear  wife  witness,  that  she  has  been  of  the 
same  mind  with  me,  in  all  these  respects.  As 
example  very  often  prevails  beyond  precept, 
and  children  are  generally  apt  to  take  their 


parents  for  example,  so  the  example  of  bad 
and  wicked  parents  is  apt  to  prevail  upon 
their  children,  without  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence interpose;  and  to  this  caus^,  I  believe, 
is  owing  the  great  deluge  of  wickedness  that 
has  so  much  overspread  the  christian  world. 

drape  Culture  in  Los  Angeles. — Good  grape 
land  here  co^ts  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 
When  the  latter  price  is  given,  the  land  has 
facilities  for  irrigation.  At  present  many 
think  irrigation  unnecessary  in  new  vine- 
yards; but  vines  accustomed  to  it  cannot 
safely  dispense  with  it.  In  planting  a  vine- 
yard, the  land  is  ploughed  at  least  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  a  hole  is  made  with  a  crow- 
bar, into  which  the  cutting  is  dropped.  The 
mission  grape  is  giving  place  to  foreign  varie- 
ties, cuttings  of  which  have  been  purchased, 
at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  $10  per  thousand. 
They  are  planted  in  February  and  March, 
and,  when  irrigation  is  considered  necessary, 
the  water  is  turned  on  both  before  and  after 
planting.  The  vines  are  about  six  feet  apart, 
or  at  tho  rate  of  a  thousand  to  the  acre. 

Plowing  the  first  year  costs  about  $5  per 
acre;  after  that,  a  light  surface  plowing,  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  costs  about  $1.50  per  acre.  Water  for 
irrigating  costs  about  $5  yearly.  Pruning, 
per  acre,  costs  about  $1  the  first  year,  $2  the 
second,  and  $3  a  year  when  tho  vines  are  in 
full  bearing.  This  work  is  done  chiefly  by 
Indians  or  Mexicans.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  tho  yield  may  be  estimated  at  five 
p  mn  Is  of  grapes  to  the  vine;  at  four  years, 
eight  pounds  ;  and  at  five  years,  twelve  pounds 
or  upward.  The  whole  c  )St  of  an  acre  of 
grapes,  including  price  of  land,  cuttings,  water 
and  cultivation,  up  to  the  time  they  commence 
bearing,  may  be  estimated  not  to  exceed  $46. 
The  yearly  expense  after  this,  without  count- 
ing the  cost  of  gathering  and  sending  to  mar- 
ket, would  be  only  about  $10  per  acre. 

The  manufacturers  of  wine  in  Los  Angeles 
are  willing  to  buy  all  the  grapes  they  can  get. 
The  price  ranges  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  This  would  give  the  price 
of  an  acre  of  grapes  as  ranging  from  $78  to 
$120,  and  upward.  When  made  into  wine 
they  would  be  worth  $300  or  $100.  Taking 
tho  lowest  price  paid  for  the  grapes,  the  profit 
per  acre,  alter  paying  for  cultivation,  gather- 
ing and  hauling  to  market,  cannot  be  less  than 
$50.  It  is  seldom  that  a  piece  of  land  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  grapes  is  sold,  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  but  little  in  the  way  of  actual 
sales  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  relative 
to  the  price  of  an  acre  of  vineyard  in  full 
bearing.  But  we  can  derive  our  conclusions 
from  another  source  equally  trustworthy.  A 
hundred  dollars  will  bring  their  owner,  in  the 
way  of  interest,  from  $12  to  $18  annually. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  an  acre  of 
grapes  that  brings  its  owner  a  profit  of  $50 
annually  is  worth  $300 — a  good  return  for  the 
$16  originally  invested. —  Overland  Monthly. 

Selected. 

Should  the  hour  of  darkness  be  extended  to 
the  latest  moment,  should  the  final  cup  and 
baptism  be  the  most  bitter;  should  our  dying 
words  under  these  awful  feelings,  be  in  that 
most  moving  language  of  the  Son  of  God, 
'■  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani !"  I  should  have 
no  more  doubt  of  the  righteous  soul  thus 
tried,  a-cending  from  the  cross  and  apparent 
dereliction  to  an'immortal  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, and  mansion  of  eternal  glory;  no  more 
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doubt  of  these,  than  if  I  saw  them  ascending 
in  the  fiery  chariot  of  sensible,  celestial,  soul- 
rejoicing  favor. — John  Thorp. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Although  approving  in  great  measure  of  the 
article  in  the  last  number  of  "The  Friend," 
entitled  "The  Two  Ways,"  and  with  no  de- 
sire to  lessen  its  real  value,  does  not  the  au- 
thor carry  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  suffer- 
ing a  little  too  far,  in  quoting  the  passage  from 
Jeremy  Taylor  which  says  :  "  He  made  for  us 
a  covenant  of  suffering,  His  very  promises 
were  sufferings,  His  rewards  were  -sufferings, 
and  His  arguments  to.  invite  men  to  follow 
Him  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this 
life  aud  the  rewards  of  sufferings  hereafter?" 

That  the  path  of  the  true  disciple  is  now, 
always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
tribulated  one,  there  is  no  question;  but  do 
we  not  also  read  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope  ?  Why  then  surround  it  so  entirely 
with  forebodings  of  continued  and  unmiti- 
gated sufferings  ;  does  it  not  require  a  care  on 
this  point,  lest  we  should  make  it  so  forbid- 
ding in  its  aspect  as  to  cause  our  young  peo- 
ple to  turn  aside,  and  seek  something  more 
attractive,  at  least  in  appearance?  True  re- 
ligion is  not  a  gloomy  thing — the  writer  well 
remembers,  when  a  young  man,  having  been 
called  from  scenes  of  gayety  to  the  bedside  of 
an  aged  grandparent,  suffering  from  bodily 
disease  but  clear  in  intellect,  who  addressed 
him  in  language  similar  to  that  used  by  Ad- 
dison to  his  son-in-law  Altamont,  "I  have 
sent  for  thee  that  thou  mayest  see  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die;"  and  that  placid 
death-bed  scene,  has  again  and  again  risen  up 
before  the  view  of  his  mind,  accompanied  by 
such  feelings  of  deep  encouragement,  as  to 
furnish  a  true  foundation  for  hope,  when  after- 
wards encompassed  by  many  doubts  and  fears. 
The  foundation  does  indeed  stand  sure,  and 
we  fully  believe  the  great  Maker  of  the  Uni- 
verse knoweth  them  that  are  His,  and  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  tried  beyond  their 
power  of  endurance,  but  will,  with  each  temp- 
tation, make  a  way  for  their  escape. 

Again,  do  we  not  read  that  Light  is  sown 
for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart.  And  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  right- 
eousness quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 
How  many  are  there  of  those  who,  although 
treading  the  narrow  path,  can  testify  to  the 
deep  feeling  of  true  peace,  which  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  one  season  to  another,  is 
graciously  permitted  to  rest  upon  their  minds. 
The  many  interesting  accounts  recorded  in 
the  four  vols,  of  Piety  Promoted,  are  full  of 
promise  and  encouragement. 

"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  in  mo  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of 
good  cheer:  I  have  overcome  the  world."1 

T. 


and  the  bottom,  the  water  was  exceedingly 
cold,  even  in  July ;  no  vegetation  was  brought 
up  by  the  dredge,  and  no  living  thing,  except 
a  few  worms.  Plants  are  most  abundant  in 
the  first  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  ani- 
mals are  numerous  down  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Below  that  depth,  the  cold  probably 
checks  the  existence  of  freshwater  species, 
while  the  small  quantity  of  salt  in  the  water 
is  fatal  to  the  life  of  marine  animals.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  western 
half  of  the  Baltic  contains  abundant  life  and 
vegetation,  while  the  eastern  half  is  barren. 
We  understand  that  a  full  account  of  this  ex- 
ploration, with  the  scientific  results,  the  force, 
extent  and  direction  of  currents,  the  propor- 
tion of  fresh,  salt  and  brackish  water,  and 
lists  of  animals  and  plants,  is  to  be  published. 
Salt  water  is  poured  in  an  undercurrent  from 
the  North  sea,  while  the  brackish  water  flovs 
out  as  a  surface  current. — Chambers'  Journal. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Two  kinds  of  Ministry. 

Our  early  Friends  in  the  ministry,  it  is  said, 
directed  people  to  a  principle  within  themselves, 
though  not  of  themselves,  by  which  all  they 
asserted,  preached,  and  exhorted  others  to, 
might  be  wrought  in  them,  and  known  to 
them,  through  experience,  to  be  true;  while 
others  say  many  things  true  in  words,  of  God, 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit ;  of  holiness  and  heaven, 
that  all  men  should  repent,  &c,  and  yet  speak 
not  of  their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  nor 
direct  to  a  divine  principle  or  agent,  placed  of 
God  in  man,  to  help  him  ;  nor  how  to  know 
this,  and  wait  to  feel  its  power  to  work  that 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  in  them; 
even  as  some  formerly  of  whom  the  Prophet 
testifies,  saying:  "Though  they  say  the  Lord 
liveth,  surely  they  sware  falsely;"  because 
not,  like  Paul,  from  the  evidence  of  their  own 
experience,  who  says:  "Now  I  know  that  my 
Eedeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  liveth  Hive 
also."  Much  of  our  modern  preaching  seems 
of  the  latter  sort;  a  sentimental,  sensational, 
superficial  display  of  words,  uttered  seemingly 
more  to  please  aud  excite  than  to  correct  and 
humble  into  self-nothingness;  more  in  the 
finite  wisdom  of  the  preacher  seeking  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  himself,  than  in 
that  which  is  from  above,  and  points  to  Christ 
as  the  only  true  teacher  and  guide,  our  only 
hope  of  salvation ;  even  as  "the  Minister  of 
ministers,"  from  whence  all  true  ministry 
flows,  as  directly  or  immediately  witnessed 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  or  through  his  ap- 
pointed instruments. 


Soundings  in  the  Baltic. — During  the  past 
summer,  a  German  vessel  has  been  emploj'ed 
in  taking  careful  series  of  soundings  in  the 
Baltic,  cruising  in  different  directions,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  depth,  the  currents,  and 
other  phenomena  of  that  peculiar  sea.  The 
greatest  depth,  720  feet,  is  between  Gothland 
and  Windau;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sea  is  not  so  deep,  by  380  feet,,as  was  believed 
from  former  soundings.    Between  600  feet 


The  Early  Days  of  Chicago. — James  Thomp- 
son writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Bandolph  (111.) 
Plaindealer  a  letter  containing  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  Chicago. 
He  says  :  "  I  laid  off  the  first  lots  ever  laid 
out  in  Chicago,  in  the  year  1828,  I  think.  I 
laid  off  four  hundred  lots  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners, Edmund  Roberts,  Kaskaskia,  Dr. 
Jane,  of  Springfield,  and  another  whose  name 
I  do  not  recollect;  he  was  from  Alexander 
county.  There  was  only  one  hotel  or  board- 
ing house  in  the  place.  There  was  an  elec- 
tion held  at  the  time  we  were  there  for  cap- 
tain of  a  militia  company,  and  the  election 
was  warmly  contested  by  two  prominent  men 
of  the  place,  and  I  think  all  the  legal  voters 
attended  the  election  and  voted.  When  count- 
ed there  were  twenty-seven  in  all. 

There  was  a  small  fort  on  the  bank  of  the 


lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.! 
was  guarded  by  about  fifty  men,  who  ] 
vented  the  Indians  from  doing  mischief, 
also  run  the  line  of  the  canal  from  the  mo 
of  the  Fox  river — where  Ottawa  now  sta 
to  the  fork  of  the  Chicago  river,  a  distanc 
ninety-five  miles,  but  there  was  no  per 
living  near  the  line  of  the  canal  at  that  ti 
We  also  laid  out  the  town  of  Ottawa,  as  i 
now  settled,  above  and  below  the  Fox  riv 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  rt 
there  was  not  any  person  living  where 
towu  now  stands  when  we  surveyed  it. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  9,  1871. 


A  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  of  O 
Yearly  Meeting  having  come  to  hand 
take  the  following  extracts  therefrom  : 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  h 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  by  adjournments,  fr 
the  25th  of  the  9th  month  to  the  28th  of 
same,  inclusive,  1871. 

Beports  have  been  received  from  all 
Quarterly  Meetings.    The  Eepresentatn 
thirty-nine  in  number,  were  all  present.  * 

The  exercise  that  prevailed  in  this  meetig, 
last  year  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  nathjlj 
coming  again  before  it,  it  was  concludedB 
appoint  the  following  Friends,  to  unite  wp 
a  committee  of  women's  meeting,  to  have  ■ 
subject  under  care  and  to  report  when  realj 

■3f  %  *  *  , 

The  reports  from  the  Quarters  show  n 
aggregate  of  936  children  of  a  suitable  ageJB 
go  to  school ;  378  have  attended  FrieiM 
schools  exclusively;  422  have  attended  <m 
trict  schools  exclusively;  59  have  attencll 
Friends'  and  district  schools  ;  1  at  the  dH 
and  dumb  asylum  ;  66  have  not  been  goiB 
to  school  the  past  year,  most  of  whom  h» 
been  receiving  instruction  at  home  ;  B 
schools  have  been  taught  the  past  year,  vaB 
ing  from  one  and  a  half  to  ten  months,  aB 
one  family  school  for  two  months.  The  cB 
hereof  is  again  referred  to  subordinate  meM 
ings,  and  the  Quarters  are  desired  to  forwipl 
accounts  to  this  meeting  as  heretofore. 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  conftj 
together  and  propose  to  next  sitting  a  Friejd  j 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk  the  presB 
year,  and  one  to  assist  him  ;  also  two  Frierns! 
to  serve  as  messengers  to  the  women's  meM 
ing. 

Third  day  of  the  week  and  2Qth  of  the  morwk 
The  meeting  gathered  near  the  time  to  whB 
it  was  adjourned. 

El  wood  Dean,  on  behalf  of  the  represeni-l 
tives,  reported  that  they  had  conferred  §4 
gether  and  agreed  to  propose  the  nameB 
Edward  Stratton  for  Clerk,  and  John  fl 
Smith  for  assistant,  which  was  united  will 
and  they  appointed  to  the  service.  Also  tU 
names  of  Aaron  Frame  and  William  Blafl 
burn  for  messengers  to  the  women's  meetiB 
which  was  united  with,  and  they  appointW 
to  that  service. 

The  committee  continued  from  last  year* 
visit  Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting  and  tmi 
Monthly  Meetings  comprising  it,  reported m 
follows:  The  committee  continued  from  IB 
year  to  visit  Springfield  Quarter  and  tin 
Monthly  Meetings  composing  it,  have  givBj 
attention  thereto,  and  after  conferring  witlw 
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feflmmittee  of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
io|,ving  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment  there 
f.li,  we  would  now  propose  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that  Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting 
stiji  discontinued,  and  the  Monthly  Meetings 
n(|:l0Dging  thereto  attached  to  Salem  Quarter, 
pstjgned  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
ttifUpon  deliberation  thereon,  way  did  not 
asiflien  to  adopt  the  proposition  contained  in 
rJe  report,  and  the  subject  is  referred  back  to 
itijfle  committee  for  another  year,  and  they  are 
sired  to  render  such  care  and  assistance  to 
at  Quarterly  Meeting  and  its  branches  as 
ey  may  think  best,  and  report  again  to  this 
eeting  next  year 

The  state  of  Society  was  then  considered 
'  reading  the  Queries  and  the  answers  from 
e  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  proceeded  in  as 
r  as  the  fifth  Query,  inclusive 
An  exercise  having  prevailed  on  the  present 
iflflcasion,  in  consequence  of  some  of  our  mem 
i'B  having  joined  with  and  participated  in 
3ret  organizations,  and  believing  that  all 
ch  associations  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
i  086  engaged  therein,  and  are  altogether  in 
nsistent  with  our  religious  profession,  there 
re  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 


all 


tatii  opose  to  a  future  sitting  what  course  of  ac- 
it  j  in,  if  any,  they  may  deem  best  in  the  case, 
oet|  wit.  *  *  * 

Fourth  day,  afternoon.     The  meeting  as- 
nbled  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
tod  The  consideration  of  the  State  of  Society 
aveihs  concluded  by  reading  the  remaining 
retjieries  and  the  answers  from  the  Quarters. 
*I      *  *  *  * 

oti  While  thus  assembled  to  consider  the 
lawighty  concerns  of  the  Church,  our  hearts 
I'rieilve  been  humbled  under  a  feeling  of  our  own 
(d ^worthiness,  and  the  many  deficiencies 
toitjpught  to  our  notice  by  reading  the  answers 
ie  da  the  Queries,  have  been  cause  of  mourn- 
goilcjyet,  notwithstanding  our  unfaithfulness, 
31  bw  believe  the  uuslumbering  Shepherd  ol 
teJfael  is  still  watching  over  us  for  good,  and 
vi'ider  a  sense  of  His  continued  mercy  and 
hyajmerited  goodness,  we  i'eel  drawn  to  ad- 
heJpss  you,  our  absent  brethren,  desiring  that 
3«|i  with  us  may  be  more  earnestly  engaged, 
jrdjknow  our  calling  and  election  made  sure 
,  :  endeavoring  more  diligently  to  follow  the 
coiaptain  of  our  salvation  in  all  His  requirings  ; 
Flips  we  would  be  strengthened  to  put  hand 
prJhand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  remove 
?rieif  many  deficiencies  apparent  amongst  us. 
iiillp  are  fully  persuaded  that  a  diligent  at- 

jldance  of  all  our  meetings  for  worship  and 
Jeipline  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  all, 
)nt:t)|i  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  grow 

ferace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ever 
eseisjssed  Truth  ;  as  says  the  Apostle  to  the 
[vJ liievers  in  his  day,  '•  JSTot  forsaking  the  as- 
!;a,  s  ibling  of  yourselves  together,  as  the  man- 
Iib  i'  of  some  is;  but  exhorting  one  another: 
IfUjl  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  ap- 
|*ifll>aehing."  If  we  are  concerned  to  assem- 
BlJ  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  and 

i  gently  engaged  to  know  our  own  willings 
mi  l  l  runnings  to  be  brought  into  subjection  lo 

I  Divine  Will,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  experi- 
yeltlse  the  gracious  promise  verified,  "  Where 
nJ  to  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
rifjEtne,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  As 
M'  Holy  Eedeemer  is  present  to  reprove, 
oJlflSngthen  and  comfort  us  by  his  Holy 
igfSfit,  we  shall  not  only  be  preserved  from  a 
hindering  mind,  but  from  a  drowsy  or  luke- 


warm disposition,  and  enabled  to  bow  in  deep  with  their  dear  children,  before  the  Lord  in 
prostration  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  the  ever-  our  solemn  assemblies,  entreating  Him  to  re- 
lasting  God,  and  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  member  them  and  the  children  He  has  given 
in  truth  ;  and  thus  our  spiritual  strength  will :  them. 

be  renewed  and  we  enabled  to  mount  up  with  The  following  report  from  the  Boarding 
wings  as  eagles — to  run,  and  not  be  weary;  School  Committee  was  read  and  united  with, 


walk,  and  not  faint.  So  walking,  parents 
will  be  brought  to  feel  the  weighty  responsi- 
bility resting  on  them,  and  the  necessity  of 
endeavoring  to  train  up  their  precious  off- 
spring in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord;"  not  only  by  directing  their  youthful 
minds  to  the  teachings  of  Truth  in  the  secret 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  encouraging  them  in 
the  way  of  virtue,  by  suitable  precept  and 
consistent  example,  but  also  by  proper  re- 
straint; doing  all  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  to 
bring  them  to  Christ,  that  His  blessing  may 
rest  on  both  parents  and  children.  As  was 
said  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  "  I  know  him 
that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment; 
that  the  Lord  ma}7  bring  unto  Abraham  that 
which  he  hath  spoken  of  him  ;"  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  the  sin  of  Eli,  who  re- 
strained not  his  sons,  for  which  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  were  visited  upon  him  and  his 
household.  And  we  desire  that  Friends  may 
be  encouraged  to  collect  their  families  at  least 
once  in  the  day  for  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  their  minds 
turned  towards  Him  from  whom  all  our  bless- 
ings come,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  fully  be- 
lieving that  He  who  dictated  them,  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  often  condescends  to  be  with  His 
humble,  dependent  children  on  such  occasions, 

contritin<>-  their  hearts  together  and  renew- 
ed o 

ing  their  faith  and  confidence  in  Him. 

And  dear  children,  "  Obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  May  we  all,  both 
old  and  young,  come  more  and  more  to  sit 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Unction  of  the  Holy  One,  to  which  the 
Apostle  alludes,  "But  the  anointing  which  ye 
have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you;  but  as  the 
same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him."  As  we  are 
brought  under  this  teaching,  we  shall  have 
uo  desire  to  follow  the  lo  heres  or  the  lo  theres. 
If  favored  to  sit  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle  which  the  Lord  hath  pitched  and 
not  man,  we  shall  feel  that  a  man-made  and 
man-paid  ministry  will  not  satisfy  the  long- 
ings of  an  immortal  soul,  but  will  more  and 
more  seethe  beauty  and  excellency  of  sitting 
under  our  own  vine  and  under  our  own  fig- 
tree,  where  none  can  make  afraid. 

The  guarded  and  religious  education  ot 
our  youth  continues  to  be  a  source  of  much 
solicitude;  and  we  would  earnestly  desire 
Friends  to  withdraw  their  influence  and  sup- 
port from  district  and  mixed  schools,  the 
evident  tendency  of  which  is  to  lead  away  the 
tender  and  susceptible  minds  of  their  children 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.  And  they 
are  affectionately  entreated  to  endeavor  to 
establish  family  and  select  schools  under  the 
care  of  Monthly  Meeting  Committees,  thus 
guarding  them  as  much  as  may  be  from  the 
hurtful  influences  of  the  world  around  them  ; 
that  when  the  solemn  inquiry  shall  be  made, 
What  have  you  done  with  those  precious 
lambs  entrusted  to  your  charge,"  they  may 
be  enabled  to  present  themselves,  together 


the  several  propositions  contained  therein 
were  adopted,  and  the  committee  encouraged 
to  continue  their  care  in  making  the  institu- 
tion answer  the  object  of  its  establishment: 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Acting  Committee 
it  appears  the  amount  charged  for  boarding 
and  tuition  lor  session  ending  3d  month  16th, 
1871,  for  an  average  of  about  79? 

pupils,      .  .  .  $4,779  61 

Articles  sold  and  income  from  other 

sources,  ....  1,267  68 
Stock  and  provisions  on  hand,       .    1,127  00 


Making 
Expenditures, 

Balance  in  favor  of  school  for  the 
session,  .... 

Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition  for  ses- 
sion ending  9th  month  6th,  1871,  for  an 
average  of  about  24  pupils,        .  §1,201  17 

Articles  sold  and  income  from  other 
sources, 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand, 

Produce  of  farm, 


$7,174  29 
$6,333  13 

841  16 


420  06 
912  50 
550  00 


Makin  or 
Expenditures, 

Showing  a  deficiency  for  the  ses- 
sion, . 
And  a  balance  in  favor  of  school 
for  the  year, 

Financial  condition  of  school  at 
of  session  9lh  month  6th,  1871. 
Claims  in  favor  of  school,  . 
Cash  on  hand, 

Live  stock  and  provisions  on  hand, 
Produce  of  farm, 


$3,083  73 
$3,513  31 

429  58 

411  58 

the  close 

$403  07 
109  96 
912  50 
550  00 


$1,975  53 


786  20 
$1,189  33 


Making, 

Deduct  debts  owing  by  the  Insti- 
tution, including  an  unexpended 
balance  of  interest  on  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund, 
Shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  school  of, 
*  *  *  * 

Considering  the  remote  situation  of  our 
friends  in  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting, 
the  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  getting 
their  children  to  and  from  the  school,  we 
propose  that  in  their  ease  a  deduction  be  made 
of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  winter  session  and 
ten  dollars  for  the  summer  session,  from  the 
established  prices  for  board  and  tuition. 

We  propose  that  each  session  be  shortened 
two  weeks,  the  winter  session  commencing 
three  weeks  after  the  week  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  continue  20  weeks.  Then  to  have  a 
vacation  of  three  weeks,  and  the  summer  ses- 
sion to  continue  20  weeks.  We  would  also 
propose  that  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  be 
reduced  to  fifty-six  dollars  for  the  winter  and 
forty-six  dollars  for  the  summer  session.  The 
subject  of  the  scholars  making  social  visits 
from  the  school  coming  under  consideration, 
it  is  our  conclusion  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  scholars  and  the  good  of  the 
school  in  general  to  dispense  with  such  visits 
during  the  school  sessions. 

Meetings  for  worship  are  regularly  held 
twice  a  week  at  the  school  while  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  for  the  information  of  such  of  our 
members  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  firstday  oftho  week  is  spent,  I 
we  will  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the j 
scholars  are  collected  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  portions  of  Friends'  writings  or 
other  approved  selections  read  to  them.  Dur-j 
ing  the  afternoon  they  are  exercised  in  read-! 
ing  and  reciting  Scripture  lessons,  thusendea-; 
voring  to  increase  their  interest  in  useful  and 
instructive  reading,  hoping,  should  it  fail  to ( 
produce  the  desired  impression  at  the  time,  it 
may  be  like  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters," 
and  exert  a  favorable  influence  in  after  _years. 
Fifth  of  the  week  and  28th  of  the  month. 

The  meeting  met  near  the  time  to  which  it 
was  adjourned.         *  *  *  * 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read  and  its  proceedings  approved. 

A  testimony  of  Somerset  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  late  beloved  friend  Joseph 
Edgerton,  produced  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, was  read  to  our  edification  and  was 
referred  back  to  that  body  for  its  disposition 

Also  one  from  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  beloved  friend  Abigail  Bran- 
son, produced  by  same  meeting,  was  read  to 
our  comfort  and  edification,  and  returned  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  printing  and 
circulation.  *  *  *  * 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  secret  organi- 
zations, produced  the  following  report,  which 
was  satisfactory,  and  directed  to  the  notice  of 
subordinate  meetings. 

The  committee  on  the  subject  of  "Secret 
Organizations,"  having  nearly  all  met,  and 
taking  the  subject  into  consideration,  were 
united  in  judgment  that  where  our  members 
enter  into  such  organizations,  including  that 
called  "Good  Templars,"  such  connections 
are  subversive  of  the  good  order  of  our  Soci- 
ety, and  if  continued  in,  must  eventually  lead 
such  away  from  the  principles  of  Friends. 
And  as  wo  believe  all  proper  objects,  either  of 
benevolence  or  the  cause  of  temperance,  can 
be  better  sustained  by  ous  members  in  our 
own  Society,  we  would  most  earnestly  entreat 
all  such  as  have  become  entangled  with  these 
alliances  to  return  to  the  good  order  estab- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Friends.  And  we 
would  encourage  parents,  overseers,  and  con- 
cerned Friends,  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of 
such,  as  they  may  be  enabled  to  do,  in  the 
true  order  of  the  gospel.  *         *  * 

The  meeting  having  brought  its  business  to 
a  close,  under  an  humbling  sense  of  our  un- 
worthiness  of  the  favors  bestowed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  meeting,  in  granting  us  a  little 
evidence  of  His  protecting  care  being  over  us, 
the  meeting  concludes,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  next  year,  if  so  per- 
mitted. Edward  Stkatto.v,  Clerk. 

Note. — Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  commencing  the  last  First-day  in  the 
9th  month.  A  public  meeting  is  held  at  the  tenth  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  another  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the 
day  preceding  at  the  tenth  hour. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — President  Thiers,  in  his  message  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  reopening  of  the  session,  re- 
fers to  the  treaty  between  France  and  Germany,  the 
commercial  convention  with  England,  military  law, 
and  general  reorganization  of  the  administration,  but 
offers  no  suggestions  as  to  constitutional  changes,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  political  subjects.  The  Assembly 
met  again  at  Versailles  on  the  4th  inst. 


The  Germans  have  commenced  fortifications  in  the 
passages  of  the  Vosges. 

General  Rossel,  the  Communist  commander,  and  two 
of  his  companions,  were  executed  pursuant  to  sentence 
on  the  23th  ult.,  and  on  the  30th,  Cremieux,  one  of  the 
four  communist  leaders  condemned  to  death  by  the 
court-martial,  was  also  shot  outside  the  prison  walls.  | 

In  Belgium  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Ministry  and  some  riotous  popular  demonstrations. 
On  the  first  inst.,  it  was  announced  in  the  Chambers 
that  the  king  had  demanded  the  portfolios  of  the  min- 
isters, and  they  had  accordingly  resigned.  The  Cham- 
bers would  therefore  stand  adjourned  until  a  new  min- 
istry was  formed.  The  resignations  had  a  tranquilizing 
effect,  and  Brussels  became  qniet. 

The  Austrian  government  has  appointed  Count  Von 
Beast  Minister  to  England,  and  Baron  Von  Laugenan 
Minister  to  Russia.  Prince  Metternich  has  asked  per- 
mission to  resign  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
Legation  at  Paris,  which  he  has  held  since  1859. 

The  Pope  protests  against  all  ideas  of  compromise 
with  the  rulers  of  Italy,  and  expresses  his  confidence  in 
the  triumph  of  the  church. 

Much  uneasiness  is  felt  in  Spain  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  where  numerous  military  exe- 
cutions have  recently  taken  place,  among  others  eight 
medical  students  were  shot  in  Havana. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  cholera  in  Constanti- 
nople within  the  last  few  days. 

On  the  lirst  inst.,  the  cholera  was  raging  with  great 
mortality  in  the  city  of  Delhi. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  4th  says :  In  consequence  of 
the  continued  and  frequpnt  commission  of  murderous 
assaults  on  German  soldiers  in  France,  all  provinces 
still  occupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  are  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  Perpetrators  of  such  crimes 
will  hereafter  be  tried  by  German  court-martial,  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  still  quite 
ill,  but  it  was  thought  the  symptoms  show  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  hoped  the  crisis 
was  over. 

London.— Consols,  92]-.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  92| ; 
of  1867,  95}  ;  ten-forties,  90|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|<2. ;  Orleans,  9  J-  a  lOd. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  the  first  inst., 
the  total  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treisury,  was  $2,243,- 
251,368,  having  been  reduced  $3,462,030  since  11th  mo. 
1st.  Of  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  $96,256,555  was  in 
coin,  and  $10,123,590  in  currency. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
503,  including  233  deaths  of  small  pox.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month,  per  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  record,  was  41  deg.;  the  highest  during  the 
month  66  deg.,  and  the  lowest  22  deg.  The  amount  of 
rain  4.29  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  Eleventh  month,  for  the  past  82  years,  is  stated 
to  have  been  43.37  deg.,  the  highest  mean  in  that  entire 
period  occurred  in  1849,  50.50  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in 
1842,  38  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall 
months  of  1871  has  been  54.22  deg.  The  average  of  the 
Fall  temperatures  for  the  past  82  years  has  been  54.78 
deg.  The  rainfall  of  the  past  eleven  months  has  amount- 
ed to  45.02  inches. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Chicago  relief  aid  society  had, 
on  the  23th  ult.,  received  $2,508,000  in  cash,  for  the 
benefit  of  sufferers  by  the  tire.  The  contributions  came 
from  forty  states  and  territories. 

The  Legislatures  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  have 
repealed  the  laws  of  those  territories  granting  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

The  State  debt  of  South  Carolina,  according  to 
Governor  Scott's  message,  is  $11,994,908. 

The  second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  con- 
vened at  Washington  on  the  4th  inst.,  quorums  preseni 
in  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  310 
members  took  their  seats. 

The  President's  Message,  sent  into  Congress  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  treats  a  variety  of  subjects  in  a 
concise  and  lucid  manner.  The  Indian  peace  policy  is 
spoken  of  as  succeeding,  and  liberal  appropriations  are 
recommended.  The  propriety  of  a  general  amnesty  for 
the  rebels  disfranchised  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment is  suggested  to  Congress,  as  the  exclusion  does 
not  now  seem  necessary  or  useful.  The  President 
speaks  in  forcible  terms  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  commission  now  under 
appointment  will  report  a  praciicable  plan.  He  notices 
the  large  and  continued  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  advises  the  abolition  of  all  internal  taxes  except 
stamps  and  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco.  In  relation 
to  the  tariff  on  imports  he  suggests  that  a  careful  esti- 
mate be  made  of  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  col- 


lected under  the  present  laws,  after  providing  for  U 
current  expenses  of  the  government,  the  interest  H 
count,  and  a  sinking  fund,  and  that  this  surplus  be U 
duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest  rcM 
to  the  greatest  number.  The  fluctuations  in  therelaB 
values  of  gold  and  currency,  are  spoken  of  as  attenfl 
with  serious  evils,  which  can  only  be  remedied  til 
return  to  specie  payments,  and  this  object  shouldB 
steadily  kept  in  view.  The  initiatory  steps  towl 
emancipation  in  Brazil,  are  noticed  with  satisfactj 
The  President  in  view  of  the  fact  that  persons  clain; 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  large  owner 
slaves  in  foreign  lands,  recommends  stringent  legi 
tion  against  such  a  practice.  He  renews  the  reqnesi 
an  appropriation  to  determine  the  true  position  of 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  between  the  Lake  of 
Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  expresses  gr 
fic.ition  at  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  with  Engl 
by  a  treaty,  and  recommends  the  necessary  legisla 
with  reference  to  the  several  commissions  provided 
under  it.  He  also  recommends  legislation  to  carry 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  Bri 
American  provinces,  before  the  commencement  of 
fishing  season. 

The  national  debt  has  been  reduced  to  the  exter 
$36^)37,126  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  negt 
tion  of  the  national  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  so  far  diminis 
that  now  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  interest  acc( 
is  nearly  $17,000,000  less  than  on  the  first  of  T 
month,  1869.  The  total  decrease  in  the  public  r 
from  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  to  12th  mo.  1st,  1871,  was  $ 
211,892. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  last  fiscal 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  amountin 
$206,270,408.    The  receipts  from  internal  revenue 
$143,093,153,  being  four  millions  less  than  the  estii 

The  Postmaster  General  states  the  ordinary  rev< 
of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  6th  mo 
last  at  1-20,037,045,  and  the  gross  expenditures  § 
390,104. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quota! 
on  the  4th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  ] 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1 17 J  ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  1 
Superfine  flour,  $5.80  a  $6.20;  finer  brands,  $6. 
$10.80.    No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  -1.55  ;  No.  2 
$1.51 ;  red  western,  $1.57  a$1.60  ;  amber,  -1.61  a  $ 
white  Michigan,  $1.67  a  tfl.69.    Oats,  56  a  57} 
Western  mixed  corn,  78  a  79  cts. ;  yellow,  80  cts.;  w 
83  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  19}  a  20}  cts.  for 
lands  and  New  Orleans.    Superfine  flour,  ib.lb 
brands,  $3  a  $8.62.    Rjd  wheat,  $1.53  a  il.61  an 
$1.63.    Rye,  95  a  93  cts.    Old  yellow.corn,  78  a  8(H 
Oats,  54  a  55  cts.    The  cattle  market  was  acttvepj 
prices  rather  higher.    Sales  of  1500  head  of  bjef  cflj 
at  7  a  7]  cts.  for  extra  ;  7  J  cts.  for  a  few  choice ;  5}BJ 
cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  flj 
mon.    Sheep  sold  at  5  a  6}  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  9 
at  6  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  for  corn  fed. 

NOTICE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  our  last  Yearly 
ing  on  the  report  of  Burlington  Quarter,  relatir  td 
Shrewsbury  and  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting,  will  H 
on  the  loth  inst.  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  large  ST 
mittee-room  on  Arch  street. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  6th,  1871. 



FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANll 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelplhl 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wop 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  lniibi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  th.  Boat,  d 
Managers. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  of  11th  ml 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fallsington,  RobeeJ 
Lovett.  of  Falls  Township,  to  Sarah  A.,  dauj^ 
Michael  Satterthwaite,  of  Middletown,  all  of  iBj 
county,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  the  Tenth  month,  aged  44  )ir> 
Letitia  M.,  wife  of  William  Thorp,  and  dauglu 
Benjamin  and  Mary  R.  Sheppard,  a  member  of  Fjak-' 
ford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1871,  at  hisfesii 

dence,  near  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  Samuel  R.  E^H 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Ljper 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  WILLI  AM'  PL  PILE,  PRINTER, " 
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Dom  Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

(Concluded  from  page  125.) 

It  is  stated  in  Fletcher  and  Kidder's  "Bra- 
1  and  the  Brazilians,"  that  the  emperor's 
ivorite  modern  poet  is  Longfellow.  In  re- 
ject of  his  admiration  for  Longfellow,  we 
ive  the  following  anecdote  related  by  F. 
t  an  exposition  of  American  books,  in  May 
855,  at  the  National  Museum  at  Bio,  pro- 
loted  by  that  gentleman,  "  the  emperor,"  he 
ays,  "opened  the  'Homes  of  the  American 
LUthors,'  and  surprised  me  by  the  extent  of 
is  knowledge  of  our  literature.  He  made  re- 
larks  on  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Prescott,  show- 
ig  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  each.  His 
ye  falling  on  the  name  of  Longfellow,  he 
sked  me  with  great  haste  and  eagerness, 
Avez-vous  les  poemes  de  Monsieur  Long- 
ellow  ?'  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
||)om  Pedro  II,  manifest  an  enthusiasm  which, 
3  its  earnestness  and  simplicity,  resembled 
he  warmth  of  childhood  when  about  to  pos- 
ess  itself  of  some  long  cherished  object.  I 
eplied,  'I  believe  not,  your  Majesty.'  'Oh,' 
aid  he,  '  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  for  I  have 
ought  in  every  book-store  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
or  Longfellow,  and  cannot  find  him.  I  have 
number  of  beautiful  morgeaux,  but  I  wish  the 
vhole  work:  I  admire  him  so  very  much.'" 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  for  the  purpose 
f  presenting  his  majesty  with  a  superb  edi- 
ion  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Quarto  Diction- 
ry.  Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Mgftse, 
nd  Longfellow's  "Hyperion,"  Mr.  Fletcher 
Repaired  to  the  palace  of  San  Christovao.  It 
^fiappened  to  be  a  court-day,  when  noblemen, 
udges,  ministers,  and  ambassadors  were  in 
ttendance.  "Presently,"  says  our  author, 
Dom  Pedro  II  appeared,  his  fine  manly 
brm  towering  above  every  other.  He  was 
fj|  Iressed  in  black,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
tar  which  sparkled  on  his  left  breast,  his 
Costume  was  simple,  and  contrasted  with  the 
41;  williant  uniforms  of  the  court.  Merely  bow- 
ng  to  the  titled  gentlemen  and  representa- 
ives,  he  came  directly  to  the  '  Webster,' 
Hawthorne,'  and  'Longfellow.'  With  a 
peasant  smile  he  addressed  me,  and  led  me 
;o  an  open  area,  where  he  examined  the  books, 
ffe  spoke  of  Hawthorne  as  an  author  of  whom 
Je  had  heard,  and  was  glad  to  possess  the 
:  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.'   I  called  his  at- 
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tention  particularly  to  the  '  Celestial  Bail- 
road,'  which  caused  an  allusion  to  Bunyan's 
'  Guide  and  Boad-Book  to  the  Celestial  City.' 
Since  the  month  of  May  he  had  procured  all 
the  poetical  works  of  Longfellow ;  but  had 
not  yet  added  to  his  library  any  of  his  prose 
compositions.  He  therefore  considered  'Hy- 
perion' a  most  interesting  acquisition.  '  Mr. 
Fletcher,  when  you  return  to  your  country.' 
said  the  emperor  in  conclusion,  'say  to  Mr. 
Longfellow  how  much  pleasure  he  has  given 
me,  and  be  pleased  to  tell  him  how  much  1 
esteem  and  love  him.'  " 

Since  1855,  the  same  writer  has  visited 
Brazil  four  different  times,  and  has  had  several 
long  and  intimate  conversations  with  Dom 
Pedro  II.  He  speaks  of  that  monarch's  con- 
tinued interest  in  works  that  treat  of  Morals, 
Literature  and  Art.  With  the  writings  of 
Longfellow,  and  the  Quaker  poet  Whittier, 
he  is  especially  intimate,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  made  felicitous  translations 
from  their  poems,  of  which  he  has  sent  auto- 
graph copies  to  the  authors.  In  1850,  Dom 
Pedro  II  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This  cir- 
cumstance furnished  occasion  for  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Osgood,  which  may  here  be  repeated,  as 
not  less  forcible  than  true:  "Dom  Pedro  II, 
by  his  character,  by  his  tastes,  application, 
and  acquisitions  in  literature  and  science,  as- 
cends from  his  mere  fortuitous  position  as 
emperor,  and  takes  place  in  the  world  as  a 
man."  Seldom  a  session  of  the  Geographical 
and  Historical  Institute  of  Brazil  is  held 
which  is  not  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  and  sometimes  he  takes  part  in  the 
discussions  of  that  learned  body. 

We  may  here  give  an  extract  from  a  com- 
position of  Dom  Pedro  II,  written  in  1852, 
and  rendered  into  English  from  the  Portu- 
guese original,  by  an  American  writer.  If 
the  poetic  expression  of  the  translation  is  not 
felicitous,  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  royal 
author  carry  with  them  their  own  commen- 
dation : — 

"If  I  am  pious,  clement,  just, 

I'm  only  what  I  ought  to  be ; 
The  sceptre  is  a  weighty  trust, 

A  great  responsibility  ; 
And  he  who  rules  with  a  faithful  hand, 

With  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  range, 
The  sacred  laws  should  understand, 

But  must  not  at  his  pleasure  change. 

The  chair  of  justice  is  the  throne  ; 

Who  takes  it  bows  to  higher  laws  ; 
The  public  good  and  not  his  own, 

Demands  his  care  in  every  cause. 
Neglect  of  duty — always  wrong — 

Detestable  in  young  or  old, 
By  him  whose  place  is  high  and  strong, 

Is  magnified  a  thousand  fold." 

In  the  year  1865,  Professor  Agassiz  made 
a  scientific  expedition  to  Brazil.  One  of  the 
reasons  he  assigns  for  undertaking  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  scientific  undertakings,  and 
had  expressed  a  warm  sympathy  with  his 


efforts  to  establish  a  great  zoological  museum 
in  the  United  States,  and  had  even  aided  him 
by  sending  collections,  made  expressly  under 
his  order  for  that  purpose.  On  arriving  at 
Bio,  Agassiz  visited  the  emperor  at  the  winter 
palace  of  San  Christovao,  which  stands  in 
bold  relief  against  lofty  green  mountains.  On 
the  following  day  occurred  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  This  was  observed  by  the  sovereign 
and  the  philosopher  together,  from  the  im- 
perial observatory;  but  the  clouds  were  poor 
courtiers,  and  unfortunately  obscured  the  phe- 
nomenon at  the  moment  of  greatest  interest. 
The  emperor  showed  a  cordial  interest  in  all 
the  objects  of  Agassiz's  expedition,  and  afford- 
ed him  every  possible  facility  in  carrying  out 
his  plans.  He  visited  the  "  Colorado,"  the 
steamer  which  had  brought  the  Americans  to 
Bio.  From  the  pen  of  Agassiz  (wife)  who 
saw  him  on  board,  we  give  a  description  of 
Dom  Pedro:  "The  emperor  is  still  a  young 
man,  but  though  only  forty,  he  looks  care- 
worn, and  somewhat  older  than  his  years. 
He  has  a  dignified,  manly  presence,  a  face 
rather  stern  in  repose,  but  animated  and  genial 
in  conversation  ;  his  manner  is  courteous  and 
friendly  to  all." 

At  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  Dom  Pedro 
II,  liberated  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  a  general  scheme 
of  emancipation  has  been  projected,  the  wis- 
dom, foresight,  and  benevolence  of  which  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  praised.  Should  noth- 
ing hinder  its  being  carried  out,  slavery  in 
Brazil  will  disappear  within  the  century  by  a 
gradual  progress,  involving  no  violent  convul- 
sion, and  perilling  neither  the  safety  of  the 
slave  nor  the  welfare  of  the  master.  The 
emperor  openly  declares  his  abhorrence  of  the 
system,  but  he  is  so  circumstanced  that  in 
Brazil  great  social  changes  must  be  gradual. 
In  a  recent  debate,  which  lasted  three  days  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  opposition  to 
emancipatory  legislation  was  defeated  by  63 
to  35.  The  vote  showed  that  the  opposition- 
ists belonged  mainly  to  the  provinces  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes. 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  established 
in  Brazil,  yet  Dom  Pedro  II  has  shown  him- 
self a  friend  of  toleration.  He  has  aided  in 
the  construction  of  Protestant  chapels  for 
colonists.  The  government  has  promptly  sup- 
pressed riots  attempted  against  the  Brazilian 
Protestants ;  and  other  facts  might  be  cited 
to  show  the  favorable  position  of  religious 
toleration  in  Brazil. 

Much  has,  however,  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  public  education.  The  emperor  is  keenly 
alive  to  any  thing  that  can  stimulate  the  love 
of  knowledge  among  his  people.  When  Agas- 
siz was  at  Bio  he  was  invited  by  him  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  The 
emperor  with  his  family  attended  all  these 
lectures;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing 
the  simplicity  of  his  character,  that  instead  of 
occupying  the  raised  platform  intended  for 
them,  he  caused  the  chairs  to  be  placed  on  a 
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level  with  the  others,  as  if  to  show  that  in 
science  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank. 

The  pretty  town  of  Petropolis,  situate  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  the  summer  paradise  of  all  Rio  Janeirans 
whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  leave  the 
heat  and  dirt  of  the  city,  for  the  pure  air  and 
enchanting  views  of  the  Sierra.  In  central 
position  stands  the  summer  palace  of  the  em- 
peror, a  more  cheerful-looking  edifice  than 
the  palace  at  San  Christovao.  Here  he  passes 
six  months  in  the  year. 

When  recently  in  London,  Dom  Pedro  II 
devoted  himself  to  systematic  inspection  of 
all  interesting  objects  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Beginning  each  day  early,  he  made  the  most 
of  his  time,  visiting  Kew,  Harrow,  and  other 
distant  places  before  "London"  was  awake. 
Like  a  true  man  of  science,  as  he  is,  one  of 
Ins  first  visits  was  made  to  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison,  then  confined  by  illness  to  his  own 
house.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  in  1864,  and  in 
his  address  referred  to  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  objects  cultivated  by  the  society,  and  said 
that  he  watched  attentively  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  learned  societies.  He  spoke  also  of 
his  ardent  admiration  for  English  literature 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  president,  acknowledg 
ed  the  indebtedness  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  the  as 
sistance  and  appreciation  he  had  accorded  to 
it,  and  for  the  way  he  had  used  his  high  posi 
tion  to  advance  the  interests  of  geographical 
science.  Many  splendid  works  owed  their 
origin  to  the  liberal  encouragement  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  His  majesty,  said  Sir 
Henry,  had  shown  himself  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  geographical  adventure,  com- 
bined with  the  sagacious  foresight  which  had 
distinguished  his  ancestor,  Prince  Henry,  the 
great  navigator. 

Dom  Pedro  II,  married  in  1843,  Theresa 
Christina,  sister  of  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies ; 
in  his  person  he  unites  the  blood  of  the  Bra- 
ganzas,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Hapsburgs. 
His  father,  Dom  Pedro  I,  was  an  energetic 
Braganza;  his  mother,  Donna  Leopoldina,  a 
Hapsburg,  and  sister-in  law  to  Napoleon  I. 
By  marriage  he  is  related  to  several  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  families  of  Europe.  His 
eldest  sister,  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal,  was 
married  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha.  His  other  two  sisters  are  respectively 
married  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the 
Count  d'Aquila. 

In  1814,  Brazil  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  an 
imperial  prince,  Dom  Affonso,  but  his  death 
in  the  following  year  brought  mourning  to 
the  nation.  In  1816,  the  Princess  Imperial, 
Donna  Isabella,  the  present  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  was  born,  and  in  the  year  1847 
her  sister,  Donna  Leopoldina,  who  died  re- 
cently. Isabella  married  Louis  d'Orleans, 
Comto  d'Bu,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Nem- 
ours; and  Leopoldina,  Prince  Auguste  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Gotha,  whose  mother  was  Clementine 
d'Orleans,  so  that  both  princesses  married 
grandsons  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Comte 
d'Eu,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  the 
Brazilian  forces  in  the  late  war  against  Lopez, 
and  exhibited  considerable  military  ability. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  education  of  the 
imperial  princesses  was  not  only  superin- 
tended, but  in  a  great  measure  personally  con- 
ducted by  the  emperor  himself.  During  the 
absence  of  the  emperor  and  empress  on  their 


European  tour,  the  Princess  Imperial  was  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  regent. 

The  empire  of  Brazil,  in  respect  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  physical  features  and  resour- 
ces, is  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
Since  the  accession  of  Dom  Pedro  II  to  the 
throne,  its  commerce  has  doubled  every  three 
years,  and  has  been  so  extended  with  other 
nations,  and  particularly  with  Europe,  that 
Brazil  has  attained  by  far  the  first  place 
among  those  South  American  States,  which 
were  founded  by  the  Peninsular  races.  As  a 
field  for  emigration  it  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  Germans.  The  throne  of  Brazil, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  institutions  of  a  some 
what  democratic  character,  has  been  securely 
maintained  by  the  prudence  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  present  sovereign,  and  by  the 
moderation  of  his  subjects,  on  whom  the 
lesson  of  years  of  disorder  has  not  been  lost. 
—  Leisure  Hour. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Errors  in  Religion. 

It  has  been  said  that  most  errors  in  religion 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  separate  what  Christ 
did  for  us  in  His  flesh,  and  what  He  performs 
in  us  by  His  Spirit.  In  the  mean  time  this 
unequal  upholding  of  Truth,  or  defective  Chris- 
tianity, has  its  leavening,  stumbling,  if  not 
deadening  effect,  not  only,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  those  who  advocate  and  teach  it,  but 
secondly  no  less  perhaps  on  those  taught, 
who  cannot  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
pure  and  the  impure  ;  between  that  which  is 
whole  and  that  which  is  but  in  part;  between 
that  which  serveth  God,  and  that  which 
serveth  him  not.  Which  tending  more  closely 
to  veil  the  understanding,  causes  that  veil  to 
be  upon  everything  connected  with  spiritual 
life  and  progress. 

That  the  unrenewed,  ease-loving  heart 
should  try  to  build  up  a  system  of  belief  from 
embracing  only  what  Christ  did  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
there  is  so  little  of  the  daily  cross  and  self- 
denial,  of  mortification  and  repentance,  with 
that  evidence  of  a  real  work  of  grace — a  truly 
contrite  spirit — called  for  or  recognised  in  it. 
So  that,  as  appears,  exponents  of  this  super- 
ficial profession  of  religion,  have  lately  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  that  "God,  in  his  grace,  has  provided 
righteousness  for  us  in  Christ."  That,  "  This 
righteousness  is  perfect,  spotless,  and  it  is  1  on 
all  who  believe.'1 "  That  "  It  is  well,  in  a  day 
when  so  many  theories  are  afloat,  to  under- 
stand the  great  doctrine  of  substitution."  That 
"  Christ  as  our  substitute,  gave  his  life  a  sacri- 
fice for  our  sins."  And, 

"  Payment  God  will  not  twice  demand ; 
First  at  my  bleeding  Surety's  hand, 
And  then  again  at  mine."* 

The  latter  on  the  other  hand,  embracing 
what  Christ  performs  in  us  by  His  Spirit,  and 
including  the  former,  full  many  shrink  from 
and  reject  because  it  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
the  will  and  affections — the  all  we  have  and 
are — to  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again. 
Thus  to  the  young  man  whom  He  loved, 
Jesus  said,  "  Sell  whatsoever  thou  hast;"  "and 
come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me." 
Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to 


*  See  "Conference  of  Friends  at  Willow  Park,  Dub- 
in,"  held  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  8th  month,  1871. 
Quoted  from  because  at  hand;  but  which  corresponds 
witli  similar  testimonies  from  similar  gatherings  as  well 
as  divers  other  sources  in  this  land. 


treasure  hid  in  a  field  ;  and  to  a  merchantmi 
seeking  goodly  pearls;  for  which,  all  else  w 
first  to  be  parted  with.  This  latter,  moreovt 
is  represented  as  an  inward,  diligent  searc 
ing  of  the  house  of  the  heart  for  the  lost  pie 
of  silver ;  as  submission  to  Christ  Jesus  t! 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  of  light  ai 
life ;  as  an  inward  warfare  "  with  burning  ai 
fuel  of  fire;"  an  operation  like  to  "  a  refine: 
fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap ;"  a  baptism  thorouj 
in  its  working,  even  "  with  the  Holy  Ghc1 
and  with  fire."    Involving  also  a  surrend 
of  ourselves,  and  obedience  to  that  which 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  ai 
two  edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  divii 
ing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  join' 
and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  though 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  This  likewise  cai 
for  repentance  which  precedes  either  rem| 
sion  of  sins,  or  transformation  from  a  state  ! 
nature  to  a  state  of  grace.    A  repentanl 
which  the  Most  High,  through  His  ProphJ 
thus  describes:  "Then  shall  ye  rememb| 
your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  th 
were  not  good,  and  shall  loathe  yourselves 
your  own  sight  for  your  iniquities  and  yo 
abominations."    A  repentance  unto  salvati 
which  godly  sorrow  alone  worketh.    A  i 
pentance  in  which  we  are  humbled  befo 
God,  in  true  contrition  for  sin  which  h 
hitherto  separated  us  from  Him.    A  repei 
ance  which  His  goodness  leadeth  unto,  a 
without  which  all  must  perish. 

This  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  river 
judgment;  this  godly  sorrow  for  sin  un 
true-hearted  repentance  and  amendment 
life;  this  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ  whi 
not  only  crucifies  to  the  world,  but  yokes  dov 
the  rebellious  uprisings  of  the  unrenew 
heart,  is  what  our  carnal  will  and  v/isdo 
wholly  at  enmity  with  God,  will  ever  stri 
to  withstand  ;  and,  however  vainly,  seek  soi 
substitution  for.    And  hence  the  many  inv 
tions — the  byways  and  highways — the 
here's  and  the  lo-there's  —  that  abound 
avoid  the  humiliating  sacrifice  of  the  will,  a; 
that  daily,  prayerful  dependence,  which  wh 
it  requires  all  those  who  come  unto  God 
"believe  that  He  is,"  at  the  same  time  ca 
for  much  more  than  this,  even  to  yield  ot 
selves  passively  and  wholly  to  Christ  Jesus  IT 
Lord  of  all,  unto  the  experience,  through  I| 
eternal  power,  of  being  buried  with  Him  1 
baptism  into  death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  w[ 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  t| 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  ne 
ness  of  life.    "For,"  continues  the  Apost 
"  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  lib 
nes%  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  lit 
ness  of  His  resurrection :  knowing  this  th 
our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,"  &c.  This 
the  way  to  receive  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  cor 
savingly  to  Him  ;  to  avoid  fatal  errors  in  ] 
ligion,  by  placing  the  government  of  ourselv 
upon  His  shoulders;  to  be  rooted  and  bu 
up  in  Him,  and  established  in  the  faith, 
which  Jesus  is  the  Author  and  Finisher;  a'ff 
through  which  those  of  old  subdued  kir 
doms,  wrought  righteousness,  stopped 
mouths  of  lions,  and  out  of  weakness  weB 
made  strong,  &c. :  a  faith  that  overcomes  tfl 
world,  and  the  end  of  which  is  the  salvatiB 
of  the  soul. 

Seeing  that  man's  true  happiness  or  ll 
eternal  consists  in  the  saving  knowledgeH 
God  ;  seeing  also  that  our  ease-loving  hearB 
seconded  by  the  subtlety  of  an  unwearied  ffl 
are  in  constant  danger,  unless  the  "  watch" M 
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teadily  kept,  of  taking  up  with  that  which 
l  >rings  present  peace,  though  it  be  but  a  false 
eoi,  ecurity  and  rest;  and  seeing  moreover  that 
iejt(  vhen  once  settled  in  worldly  ease,  tho  first 
.nguisb,  caused  by  conviction  for  sin  through 
iif  jhe  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  subsided, 
t,  iow  hard  it  is  to  break  up  this  false  repose 
nd  confidence,  and  to  seek  afresh  the  new 
nd  living  way;  how  careful  should  we  be 
rorn  the  first  not  to  mistake  error  for  truth, 
G|J  Imagination  for  revelation,  or  the  shadow  for 
he  substance.    But  rather  through  submis- 
ion  of  soul  and  body  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  know 
[im,  after  that  Pie  hath  humbled  under  a 
nse  of  sinfulness  and  vileness,  to  raise  up 
gain,  to  open  the  eyes,  to  turn  from  darkness 
)  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
rod;  that  we  may,  in  our  measure,  with  the 
ime  Apostle,  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
lheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified. 

The  life  that  was  in  the  Eternal  Word,  and 
rhich  is  the  light  of  men,  is  sufficient  for  all 
jlur  needs,  if  we  will  but  believe  in  and  obey 
It  will  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
bow  them  unto  the  obedient  soul.  "  While 
e  have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye 
jjliay  be  the  children  of  light."    Again,  "This 


the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 


rorld,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
ght,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
I  very  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light, 
either  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
hould  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth 
ometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
aade  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
}od." 

Mistakes  in  religion,  in  the  case  of  those  in 
vhoni  desires  have  been  begotton  after  Christ 
esus,  perhaps  very  often  arise  from  not 
laking  a  thorough  surrender  to  Him  who 
ath  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  who, 
.Regarding  our  weak  estate,  is  sufficient  for 
lis  own  work  ;  and  who  must  bo  the  Alpha 
nd  Omega  of  all  in  redemption,  which,  from 
eginning  to  end,  is  only  through  the  mercy 
nd  forgiveness  of  God.  Were  there  a  more 
w|  ntire  yielding  of  ourselves  to  the  thoroughly 
ransforming  power  of  Heavenly  grace  ;  were 
ve,  like  Mary  of  old,  brought  to  sit  at  the 
Saviour's  feet,  in  self-abasedness  and  humility 
o  list  the  words  from  His  mouth  ;  did  we 
^  urn  from  all  power  but  power  Divine  to  give 
ife  to,  and  preserve  the  soul  in  the  way  it 
hould  go,  it  would  do  much  to  draw  down 
ftectual,  sustaining  grace,  sufficient  for  all 
>ur  need,  and  give  us  the  joys  of  God's  salva- 
ion.  When  I  am  weak  (in  myself,)  then  am 
strong  (in  the  Lord,)  saith  the  Apostle:  who 
veil  knew  where  alone  to  look  for  refreshing 
howers,  the  living  supplies  of  celestial  dew. 

Errors  in  religion  mostly  have  their  begin- 
lings  in  very  little  things.  Thus  a  deviating 
ine,  though  scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  being 
ontinued,  will  at  length  reach  a  divergence, 
vhich  the  dullest  observer  could  not  fail  to 
letect.  Many,  it  is  believed,  have  thus  almost 
vithout  suspicion,  entered  wrong  ways,  who 
f  they  had  seen  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
ind  distinguished  the  fatal  termination  from 
he  beguiling  smoothness  of  the  entrance, 
vould  have  been  very  far  from  taking  the 
irst  step  in  a  path  which  leads  from,  rather 
han  into  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's 
iompanions,  and  beside  the  shepherd's  tents. 
-7ull  many  il  is  to  be  feared,  though  aiming 
it  a  revival  in  religion,  have  in  this  way 
I  -urned  aside,  little  by  little,  from  the  christian 
aith  of  their  fathers,  and,  not  retracing  their 


steps,  have  ultimately  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  a  good  conscience.  The  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  Society,  for  instructing  us 
in  which  we  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  our  Father  in  heaven,  must  be  preserved 
entire,  if  preserved  at  all.  How  lamentable 
is  the  fact  that  of  those  who  have  turned 
aside  from  a  faithful  support  of  them,  even  in 
their  so  accounted  smaller  requisitions,  how 
few  but  have  found  one  deviation  to  be  but  a 
stepping  stone  to  another,  one  giving  way  to 
reasoning  but  the  opening  door  to  the  enemy 
with  his  multiplied  grosser  presentations,  till 
more  and  more  weakened  and  blinded  by  the 
mists  and  darkness  of  error,  they  have  ulti- 
mately become  like  the  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savor.  If  we  are  not  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least,  says  the  Saviour,  we  are  not  likewise  in 
much;  while  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is 
unjust  also  in  much.  Let  us,  then,  avoid  the 
smaller  deviations  (as  some  term  them)  from 
right,  the  way  of  Truth  which  the  Lord 
opened  to  our  forefathers,  and  in  which  we 
have  measurably  been  kept  hitherto,  and  the 
larger  ones  will  not  have  to  be  mourned  over 
and  repented  of. 

Did  we  but  faithfully  acknowledge  the  Lord 
in  all  our  ways,  and,  with  the  Psalmist,  set 
Eim  always  before  us;  did  wo  duly  heed  the 
awful  admonition  conveyed  in  the  life  of  king 
Saul,  and  not  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of 
obedience,  in  reserving  "  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  the  oxen," — the  least  offensive  sins,  but 
most  cherished  and  loved  by  us,  —  but  yield 
all  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  could  we 
but  be  induced  to  cast  out,  with  the  proffered 
aid  from  on  high,  all  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  land — the  native  loves  and  lusts  of  the 
fallen  corrupt  heart — so  that  they  should  not, 
as  "snares  and  traps,"  as  "scourges"  and 
"  thorns,"  hinder  nor  vex  us,  begetting  in  us 
weakness  aud  blindness;  did  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cruel  charmer,  however  wisely  and 
persistently  he  charm,  and  through  humble 
dependence  npon  Saving  Help,  say  when  pre- 
senting any  of  his  designs  upon  us,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,"  how  would  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty arise  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  and 
more  manifestly  bare  His  arm  of  deliverance, 
clothing  tho  soul  with  the  peace  and  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  He,  as  an  ever- 
present  Helper,  would  make  a  way  where 
there  seemed  to  be  none  ;  would  say  to  the 
threatening  billows,  thus  far  and  no  farther 
shall  ve  come.  In  the  light  and  fellowship  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  we  should  be  permitted  to 
see  light;  as  participants  in  the  sufferings  of 
a  lowly-minded  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  should 
not  be  allowed  materially  to  contravene  His 
will  concerning  us;  and  thus  the  living,  soul- 
rejoicing  experience  would  more  and  more  be 
ours:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  "This  God  is  our 
God  forever  and  ever;  he  will  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death." 


The  Pores. — It  is  a  curious  fact  illustrating 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  of  keeping 
the  pores  of  the  skin  open,  that  if  a  coat  of 
varnish  or  other  substance  impervious  to 
moisture  be  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  death  would  ensue  in  about  six  hours. 
The  experiment  was  once  tried  on  a  child  in 
Florence.  On  the  occasion  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth's  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  it  was 
desired  to  have  a  living  picture  to  represent 
the  golden  age,  and  so  a  child  was  gilded  all 
over  with  varnish  and  gold  leaf.    The  child 


died  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  o  1 
the  skin  of  a  pig  be  covered  with  a  solution 
of  India  rubber  the  animal  ceases  to  breathe 
in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Monkeys  in  India. 

I  always  found  that  those  places  in  the  East 
which  pleased  me  most,  were  such  as  had  no 
pretensions  to  imitate  my  native  land,  and 
that  away  in  the  jungle,  or  amongst  the  least 
frequented  parts  of  the  cantonments,  where 
nothing  which  struck  the  eye  provoked  an 
unfavorable  comparison,  but  all  was  thorough- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belonged,  I  was  able  to  enjoy  and 
interest  myself  as  I  ever  failed  to  do  in  the 
more  civilized  quarters.  There  was  just  such 
a  drive  in  Bangalore — one  which  led  by  a 
large  tank  through  the  "  monkey-tope"  and 
"  pottah"  to  the  fort  which  we  took,  in  1799, 
and  which  is  now  garrisoned  by  European  and 
native  troops. 

A  "  monkey-tope"  means  a  monkey-grove  : 
the  "  pettab,"  the  native  town ;  but  it  is  to  the 
former  I  wish  to  allude. 

The  English  children  in  Bangalore  used 
constantly  to  petition  to  be  driven  out  to  tho 
"tope,"  to  feed  the  monkeys  with  bread;  and 
it  was  certainly  a  most  curious  sight  to  drive 
quietly  along  this  road  of  an  evening. 

As  soon  as  tho  last  English  house  has  been 
left  behind,  the  jungle-bushe3  rose  up  gradu- 
ally on  each  side  of  the  hedge  which  skirted 
the  thoroughfare,  until  it  was  thick  grove 
everywhere,  and  the  larger  trees  met  over- 
head and  interlacing  their  branches,  formed  a 
leafy  avenue  for  some  distance. 

VVhen  I  drove  out  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing the  monkeys  and  watching  their  gambols, 
this  was  the  spot  where  the  carriage  was 
brought  to  a  standstill.  I  would  look  all 
round  me  and  neither  see  nor  hear  signs  of 
any  living  thing,  except  perhaps  the  whirr  of 
beetles  and  grasshoppers,  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  hedges.  Then  I  would  direct  the  horse- 
keeper  who  accompanied  me  (and  which  long- 
enduring  individual  had  run  on  foot  behind  the 
vehicle  the  whole  way  from  the  cantonment) 
to  call  the  monkeys  in  his  native  tongue.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  and  looking  very  much 
(in  his  blue-and-white  turban,  blue  coat  and 
short  white  breeches)  like  a  big  monkey  just 
hopped  off  an  organ  himself,  he  would  call  to 
the  brutes  in  the  Tamil  tongue,  "  Bah  !  bah  !" 
(Come!  come!)  and  after  a  few  seconds  the 
effect  would  be  magical. 

Peering  through  the  leafy  branches  would 
be  seen  one  grinning  face  after  another,  and 
then,  reassured  by  the  voice  and  appearance 
of  their  own  countryman,  the  monkeys  would 
drop  silently  from -bough  to  bough,  until  a 
whole  colony  of  them  stood  in  the  main  road, 
surrounding  the  carriage  and  waiting  eagerly 
to  see  what  I  had  brought  for  them. 

Thus  viewed,  they  formed  a  wonderful  sub- 
ject for  speculative  thought.  1  have  seen  the 
place  covered  with  them,  from  the  old  grey- 
beard, which  had  seen,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or 
more  summers,  to  the  baby-monkey,  which 
had  just  left  its  mother's  arms. 

Regarding  them  as  a  whole,  as  a  colony  or 
nation,  they  were  just  like  human  creatures. 
There  were  the  mothers,  holding  their  young 
in  their  arms;  and,  with  the  exception  that 
they  will  occasionally  fly  after  their  enemies 
right  over  a  hedge,  or  up  a  tree,  regardless  of 
the  terrified  looks  of  the  little  pink-faced  crea- 
tures that  cling  round  their  waists  all  the 
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time,  they  behave  much  as  other  mothers  do 
Then,  there  were  the  old  gentlemen  of  the 
party — the  "  Father  Abrahams,"  as  we  used 
irreverently  to  term  them,  who  cultivated 
white  bristles  and  showed  all  their  teeth,  and 
growled  when  they  felt  themselves  insulted 
I  used  to  carry  bread  and  fruit  for  these  brutes, 
and  when  I  threw  a  piece  amongst  the  crowd, 
if  a  young  monkey  got  it  he  was  sure  to  be 
pursued  by  a  "  Father  Abraham"  and  bitten 
until,  with  a  horrid  squeak  he  relinquished 
his  prize.  This  coarse  injustice  used  vastly 
to  excite  my  indignation,  and  my  greatest 
triumph  was,  when  having  by  dint  of  much 
coaxing  and  many  a  tempting  bait,  induced  a 
"Father  Abraham"  to  approach  within  reach 
of  my  driving-whip,  I  was  enabled  to  give 
him  the  lash  as  he  deserved.  With  one  bound 
he  would  fly  beyond  reach  and  remain  there, 
shaking  and  growling  with  rage,  as  he  showed 
all  his  teeth  and  longed  for  the  revenge  he 
dared  not  attempt. 

There  was  one  monkey  in  the  Bangalore 
tope  which  used  quite  to  frighten  me  by  her 
audacity  in  trying  to  snatch  the  bread  out  of 
my  hands.  One  day  she  took  off  the  whole 
loaf  as  I  was  about  to  break  it,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt  had  a  fine  feast,  as  she  was  quite  able 
to  hold  her  own.  She  was  a  mother,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  her  boldness ;  but  more 
than  once  she  laid  hold  of  a  piece  of  my  dress, 
and  swung  herself  into  the  carriage,  almost 
on  to  my  lap,  and  she  was  such  a  formidable- 
looking  creature  that  I  was  afraid  to  refuse 
her  anything.  She  had  had  her  upper  lip 
bitten  off,  I  suppose  in  fight,  which  had  left 
all  her  teeth  exposed,  and  gave  her  a  most 
savage  appearance. 

In  the  "  pettah,"  monkeys  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  in  the  "  tope,"  and  made  them- 
selves twice  as  unpleasant.  The  lower  class 
of  Hindoos  worship  this  animal  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  god  Hannimann,  and  there- 
fore they  dared  not  interfere  with  them. 
They  ran  all  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
shops  just  as  they  pleased,  gibbering,  and 
chattering  at  the  passers-by ;  and  the  native 
women,  who  kept  fruit-stalls  in  the  bazaar, 
were  obliged  to  sit  over  them  with  a  stick  to 
ward  off  the  thieving  brutes.  —  Church's 
Sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  Life. 


Selected. 

The  stronghold  of  Christianity  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  felt  its  power.  We 
do  not  undervalue  the  evidences  which  have 
been  wrought  out  of  the  miracles,  prophecies, 
history,  striking  coincidences,  moral  char- 
acter of  the  sacred  writers  and  social  results 
effected, — all  of  which  attest  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel;  still,  the  great  argument  is  what  the 
Gospel  actually  does  in  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer.  Paul,  transformed  from  a  per- 
secutor into  a  preacher,  was  in  himself  a  more 
conclusive  demonstration  of  what  Christ's 
grace  could  do  than  was  any  epistle  he  ever 
wrote.  And  it  is  because  the  experience  of 
the  Christian,  led  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ex- 
plains and  confirms  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
that  the  latter  has  its  convicting  and  comfort- 
ing power.  The  Psalms  "  find"  us,  because 
the  experiences  they  describe,  and  out  of 
which  they  sprang,  have  been  reproduced  in 
us.  The  terror  and  anxious  question  of  the 
Philippian  jailer  seem  natural,  when  we  have 
passed  through  like  convictions  and  been 
calmed  into  peace  by  the  same  answer, — "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 


be  saved."  When  there  is  an  inward  assur- 
ance of  pardon,  renewal,  and  well-founded 
hope — Christ  within  us,  the  hope  of  glory, — 
then  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  become  clear 
in  their  own  light,  and  the  evidences  for  its 
divinity  are  satisfying  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt.  Said  the  illiterate  candidate,  when 
questioned  as  to  his  creed  :  "  How  do  I  know 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  divine?  Why,  by  this, 
He  has  saved  my  soul."  And  the  answer  was 
sufficient. 


CHICAGO. 


Selected 


BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEB. 

Men  said  at  vespers,  "  All  is  well !" 
In  one  wild  night  the  city  fell — ■ 
Fell  shrines  of  prayer  and  marts  of  gain 
Before  the  fiery  hurricane. 

On  threescore  spires  had  sunset  shone, 
Where  ghastly  sunrise  looked  on  none. 
Men  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and  said, 
"The  City  of  the  West  is  dead  !" 

Brave  hearts  who  fought,  in  slow  retreat, 
The  fiends  of  fire  from  street  to  street, 
Turned,  powerless,  to  the  blinding  glare, 
The  dumb  defiance  of  despair. 

A  sudden  impulse  thrilled  each  wire 

That  signaled  round  that  sea  of  fire ; 

Swift  words  of  cheer,  warm  heart-throbs  came  ; 

In  tears  of  pity  died  the  flame  ! 

From  East,  from  West,  from  South  and  North, 
The  messages  of  hope  shot  forth, 
And,  underneath  the  severing  wave, 
The  world,  full-handed,  reached  to  save. 

Fair  seemed  the  old;  but  fairer  still 
The  new,  the  dreary  void  shall  fill 
With  dearer  homes  than  those  o'erthrown, 
For  love  shall  lay  each  corner-stone. 

Rise, 'stricken  city  ! — from  thee  throw 
The  ashen  sackcloth  of  thy  woe ; 
And  build,  as  to  Amphion's  strain, 
To  songs  of  cheer-thy  walls  again  ! 

How  shriveled  in  thy  hot  distress 
The  primal  sin  of  selfishness  ! 
How  instant  rose  to  take  thy  part 
The  angel  in  the  human  heart ! 

Ah  !  not  in  vain  the  flames  that  tossed 
Above  thy  dreadful  holocaust ; 
The  Christ  again  has  preached  through  thee 
The  Gospel  of  humanity ! 

Then  lift  once  more  thy  towers  on  high, 
And  fret  with  spires  the  western  sky, 
To  tell  that  God  is  yet  with  us, 
And  love  is  still  miraculous  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Selected. 

"WHEN  I  REMEMBER." 
Sorrows  humanize  our  race  ; 
Tears  are  the  showers  that  fertilize  this  world ; 
And  memory  of  things  precious  keepeth  warm 
The  heart  that  once  did  hold  them. 

They  are  poor 
That  have  lost  nothing ;  they  are  poorer  far 
Who,  losing,  have  forgotten  ;  they  most  poor 
Of  all,  who  lose  and  wish  they  might  forget. 

For  life  is  one,  and  in  its  warp  and  woof 
There  runs  a.  thread  of  gold  that  glitters  fair, 
And  sometimes  in  the  pattern  shows  most  sweet 
Where  there  are  sombre  colors.    It  is  true 
That  we  have  wept.    But  oh !  this  thread  of  gold, 
We  would  not  have  it  tarnish ;  let  us  turn 
Oft  and  look  back  upon  the  wondrous  web, 
And  when  it  shineth  sometimes,  we  shall  know 
That  memory  is  possession. 

When  I  remember  something  which  I  had, 
But  which  is  gone  and  I  must  do  without, 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  can  be  glad, 
Even  in  cowslip  time  when  hedges  sprout; 

It  makes  me  sigh  to  think  on  it;  but  yet 

My  days  would  not  be  better  days  should  I  forget. 


When  I  remember  something  promised  me, 
But  which  I  never  had,  nor  can  have  now, 

Because  the  promiser  I  no  more  see 

In  countries  that  accord  with  mortal  vow  ; 

When  I  remember  this  I  mourn — but  yet 

My  happiest  days  are  not  the  days — -when  I  forget. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

How  Paper  Boxes  are  lade. 
In  the  establishment  which  we  visited  tl 
heating  and  power  of  the  establishment  a: 
furnished  by  two  boilers,  one  being  general! 
although  not  exclusively,  employed  for  tl. 
engine,  and  the  other  for  drying  and  heatirj 
purposes.  The  amount  of  pasteboard  used  ; 
the  manufactory  under  consideration  is  aboil 
four  hundred  tons  per  year,  and  the  amouij 
of  flour  for  paste  covers  five  hundred  barrel 
annually. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  cutting  deparj 
ment,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most  i| 
teresting  in  the  entire  building.    The  hand 
employed  at  this  business  are  men  and  boyj 
numbering  a  score  or  more,  and  the  machinei 
is  of  the  most  ingenious  character,  being,  t 
gether  with  the  rest  of  that  used  in  this  man 
factory,  the  special  adaptation  of  the  pr 
prietors  to  the  wants  of  the  constantly  i 
creasing  needs  of  manufacture.  One  machin 
worked  quite  easily  by  a  mere  lad,  cuts  oi 
the  top  and  bottom  pieces  of  the  little  p 
boxes,  of  which  such  an  immense  quantity  a 
constantly  used.  The  work  is  done  in  a  trie 
the  various  sizes  of  needed  discs  are  regulate 
by  a  simple  rachet  arrangement,  and  it  bi 
requires  the  strips  of  pasteboard  to  be  fed  1| 
have  in  a  twinkling  the  little  round  pieces  f< 
the  boxes  desired.    Another  machine,  by  tl] 
adaptation  of  an  adaptable  disc,  cuts  out  wit] 
perfect  accuracy  oval  pieces,  'such  as  fori! 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  hat  boxes  and  th| 
like.    Still  another  cuts  out  the  bottom  anj 
sides,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  prospective  boi 
cutting  out  the  piece  of  the  necessary  sizl 
and  scoring  the  sides  at  the  place  where  tn 
side  pieces  will  rise.     This  is  a  beautifj 
arrangement  and  a  great  saving  of  time,  tbj 
machine  working  by  steam,  as  most  of  tb] 
others,  and  turning  out  its  work  with  grea 
rapidity  ready  for  use.  Other  larger  machinei 
also  propelled  by  steam,  cut  out  work  J 
larger   size,  for  large  shirt  and  trim  mini 
boxes  and  the  like.    In  each  case  the  cuttinl 
and  scoring  is  done  simultaneously,  the  fee<| 
ing  being  accomplished  as  expeditiously  a 
that  of  the  printing 'press,  and  with  as  littl 
trouble.    Not  quite  in  the  line  of  cutting,  bij 
moving  in  a  similar  direction,  is  a  machin] 
which,  by  a  simple  turn  around  t  wo  cylinderl 
gives  the  strips  of  pasteboard  their  curve  fcl 
the  use  of  paper-collar  boxes,  ready  for  thl 
pasting  and  the  addition  of  the  tops  and  boj 
toms.    All  the  cutting,  with  the  exception  J 
some  fine  work,  is  done  in  this  room.  Whe 
the  smallness  of  the  order  will  not  warrar 
the  expenditure  of  steam  machine  work,  han 
cutters  are  used, — the  well  known  graduate! 
board  with  its  ponderous  scythe-like  blad| 
loaded  at  the  lower  end  with  a  heavy  sho 
The  various  sizes  are  cut  on  these  boards  wit 
great  facility  by  hand  work,  but  with  not  e 
much  exactness,  and,  of  course,  with  great! 
decreased  celerity.    The  work,  as  it  is  cut, 
put  up  by  the  gross  for  the  sake  of  regulatin 
the  quantity  of  word  done.    It  is  then  take 
up  stairs  to  be  pasted  together  and  made  int 
the  various  styles  of  boxes. 

The  third  and  fourth  stories  are  occupied 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  special  cuttinj 
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partment,  by  girls,  of  which  there  are  about 
wo  hundred.  These  do  the  pasting  and  com- 
leting  work.    Long  tables  ranged  along  the 
Doms  are  occupied  at  small  intervals  by  the 
usy  workers.    Glue  pots  are  sunk  in  the 
ibles,  one  for  each  girl.    She  receives  the 
des  and  tops  of  the  boxes,  and  puts  them 
jgether,  completing  them  in  every  part,  and 
iaves  them  ready  for  packing.    The  work  is 
ery  simple,  and  yet  requires  the  exercise  of 
considerable  amount  of  tact  and  taste.  It 
nice  work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  well 
i  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  as  in  the 
jquirements  of  household  expenditure,  and 
bquires  long  practice  to  attain  celerity  and 
t  the  same  time  neatness  in  the  task.  The 
Mfiore  skilled  hands  are,  of  course,  intrusted 
ith  the  finer  work,  requiring  much  delicacy 
f  arrangement  and  the  utmost  care 
"Work  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  swiftness 
as  necessary  as  skill.    It  is  a  very  interest- 
g  sight  to  see  these  very  fair  champions  of 
'utiie  glue-pot  and  brush,  as  like  skilled  artisans 
ley  construct  the  important  articles  which 
e  destined  to  hold  so  many  and  precious 
tides  of  manufacture.    To  smooth  off  and 
dish  the  work  a  little  steel  instrument  is 
ied,  with  which  every  little  edge  is  held 
3wn  to  its  place  and  made  as  neat  and  tight 
i  fine-sensed  fingers  and  sharp  eyes  can  make 
[fifiem.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  upper  stories 
e  the  packing  rooms,  where  the  boxes  are 
at  up  by  grosses  or  otherwise  for  shipping. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  depart- 
ents  is  that  in  which   small  cylindrical 
ames  of  pasteboard  are  formed  for  the  pill- 
yjlljxes,  whose   tops  and  bottoms  were,  as 
entioned,  cut  out  below  by  an  ingenious 
achine.    The  cylindrical  rings  which  form 
le  side  of  the  box  are  taken  out  of  the  hol- 
w  cylinders  previously  formed  by  glueing 
gether  the  long  sides  of  a  rectangular  slip 
board.    This  cylinder  is  then  placed  on  a 
rtof  turning  machine,  and  the  cylindrical 
util  ngs  are  cut  out  by  a  few  deft  applications 
the  knife  to  a  grooved  strip,  as  in  the 
if  I  igular  turning  wheel.    The  celerity  with 
Tiflhich  these  little  box  frames  are  turned  out 
wonderful,  and  the  exactness  with  which 
iey  are  cut,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
d  hand-cutting  arrangement. 
The  various  sorts  of  work  made  average, 
fit  i  the  establishment  mentioned,  forty  in  a 
ly,  and  in  the  month,  of  various  descriptions, 
lit!  le  thousand  different  kinds.    One  firm  in 
;,|  lis  city  requires  three  hundred  sorts  of  boxes 
different  patterns,  and  one  paper  collar 
dt|  anufactory  uses  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
venty  thousand  boxes  a  year.  Druggists' 
)xes,  perfumers'  boxes,  boxes  for  soap,  con- 
|  ctionery,  jewelry,  hardware,  shoes,  paper 
•liars,  hats,  bonnets,  segars,  woolen  goods, 
m  immings,  fancy  articles,  such  as  pipes,  china 
irn  jures  and  the  like,  brushes,  handkerchiefs, 
m  oves,  pills,  and  what  not,  are  here  manu- 
iiii  ctured  by  the  thousands,  plain,  and  glorious 
Is!  ith  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  from  an  inch 
diameter  to  two  or  three  feet  square,  aud 
jjii  '  all  imaginable  shapes. — Phila.  Inquirer. 


The  next  evil  I  have  to  warn  the  youth  of, 
,  to  beware  of  an  high,  proud  mind,  from 
hence  desires  after  the  glory  of  this  world 
A'oceed,  which  bring  on  a  train  of  unneces- 
itt  .ry  cares  and  troubles.    It  may  be  easily 
en,  the  proud  man  and  woman  never  want 
jjj,  isery,  because  they  seldom  have  a  settled 
Ij  liet  content.    The  chief  reason  is,  they  go  far 


from  God,  the  alone  Author  of  true  content. 
As  saith  the  Scripture,  "  The  Lord  beholdeth 
the  proud  afar  off." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 

The  subject  of  business  is  one,  which  our 
Author  not  unfrequently  alludes  to  in  his 
memorandums,  as  claiming  his  serious  atten- 
tion. He  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  jealous 
and  watchful  care  over  himself,  lest  he  too 
should  be  carried  away  by  the  all-engrossing 
spirit  of  the  world  in  his  lawful  pursuit,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  see  had  been  lamentably  the 
case  with  very  many  who,  neglecting  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteous- 
ness thereof,  had  for  want  of  this  preserving 
ballast,  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience.  How  desirable  that  we  should  not 
allow  our  eyes  to  become  so  blinded  by  the 
love  of  wealth  or  the  conveniences  which  it 
procures,  neither  by  the  example  of  others 
bent  on  amassing  it,  as  to  cause  our  hearts  to 
be  diverted  from  Him,  whose  are  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills;  who  can  alike  bless  a 
little  or  blast  a  great  deal ;  and  who  is  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  yea  altogether 
lovely.  How  desirable  that  we  should  not 
put  our  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the 
living  God,  who  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to 
enjoy.  How  desirable  that  heaven  should  be 
the  anticipated  home,  and  the  earth,  with  all 
its  accumulations,  its  promises,  its  hopes,  and 
its  pleasures,  but  the  footstool  of  such  as  have 
experimentally  to  realize  the  awfulness  of  the 
eternal  state,  with  the  solemn  reality  of  our 
having  a  never-dying  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
How  desirable  to  forestall,  so  far  as  we  can, 
the  whole  concerning  our  immortal  well- 
being,  by  laying  up  in  store  for  ourselves,  not 
"  Wealth  heaped  on  wealth,  which  truth  nor 
safety  buys,"  but  a  good  foundation  against 
the  time  to  come.  How  this  would  tend  to 
humble  the  unhallowed  heart ;  how  point  to 
costly  sacrifices  in  self-denial ;  how  abate  the 
ardor  of  slavish  ambition;  and  how  remind 
of  the  Saviour's  solemn  interrogatory  :  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

"  1816.  June. — According  to  my  present 
feelings  and  experience,  I  do  verily  believe 
that  the  business  upon  which  I  have  entered, 
is  such,  as  requires  much  more  time,  close 
study  and  attention,  than  I  can  conscientious- 
ly give  up  thereto ;  it  does  entail  such  en- 
tanglement and  engrossment  in  the  things  of 
time,  as  to  leave  to  uncertainty  and  almost 
inevitable  neglect  the  things  of  eternity.  I 
also  am  of  the  firm  persuasion,  that  business 
is  not  of  that  first  importance,  which  is  so 
generally  attached  to  it  ;  but  is  and  should  be 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  first  and 
greatest  object  in  life. 

"  1816.  June. — On  considering  the  subject 
of  the  business  proposed  to  me  to  enter  upon, 
[that  of  a  solicitor,]  I  can  acknowledge  that 
1  would  this  day  sign  the  articles  of  clerkship, 
if  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so :  but  I  feel  too 
much  given  up  and  dedicated  in  heart  and 
mind  to  Him,  who  has  all  my  life  long  blessed 
and  helped  me,  for  me  to  undertake  this  pro- 
posed occupation  ;  and  therefore  I  do  trust, 
that  though  my  relations  may  not  approve 
the  decision,  they  will  respect  the  motives. 
It  is,  and  has  been  day  and  night,  my  most 
ardent  desire  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  with  the  will  of  the 


Lord  concerning  me;  and  I  may  safely  and 
sincerely  add,  that  there  is  and  has  been  no 
fear,  no  grief,  no  joy,  so  impressed  on  m}^ 
soul,  as  the  fear  of  not  doing,  the  grief  at  not 
having  done,  and  the  joy  of  having  done, 
what  I  know  or  believe  to  be  right. 

"  1816.  I  remember,  when  under  great  ex- 
ercise, long  continued  on  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness, and  amidst  many  thoughts  as  to  getting 
a  livelihood  in  the  world,  with  my  very  re- 
strained views  every  way,  I  opened  a  book 
in  great  fluctuation  and  sore  grief  of  mind,  as 
it  lay  near  me,  craving  that  1  might  be 
secretly  informed  in  this  way,  or  in  any  way 
with  certainty,  as  to  the  line  of  duty  pre- 
scribed to  me  by  heavenly  wisdom  :  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  immediately  to  my 
hand  this  passage  from  William  Penn's  No 
Cross  No  Crown, — '  Whoever  thou  art  that 
wouldst  do  the  will  of  God,  but  faintest  in  thy 
desires  from  the  opposition  of  worldly  con- 
siderations,— -remember,  I  tell  thee  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  he  that  prefers  father  or 
mother,  sister  or  brother,  house,  &c,  to  the 
testimony  of  the  light  of  Jesus  in  his  own  con- 
science, shall  be  rejected  of  Him  in  the  solemn 
and  general  inquest  upon  the  world,  when  all 
shall  be  judged,  and  receive  according  to  the 
deeds  done,  not  the  profession  made,  in  this 
life.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  that  "if 
thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  thou  must  cut  it 
off ;  and  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  thou 
must  pluck  it  out ;"  (Matt.  v.  29,  30,)  that  is, 
if  the  most  dear,  the  most  useful  and  tender 
comforts  thou  enjoyest,  stand  in  thy  soul's 
way,  and  interrupt  thy  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  thy  conformity  to  his  holy  will 
revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  art  engaged,  under 
the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part  with  them.' 
— Part  I :  chap,  i :  sect.  21st.  O !  here  was  a 
revelation  indeed  to  me,  if  ever  there  was  one ; 
for  as  surely  as  there  is  a  secret  Divine  Power, 
it  was  manifested  in  my  soul  in  the  reading 
of  this  passage;  and  it  so  overcame  me  in 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  my 
knees  were  bowed  and  my  heart  was  contrited 
before  Him  at  that  favored  season,  and  tears 
fell  in  abundance. 

<:  There  has  indeed  been  a  wonderful  Pro- 
vidence all  along  about  me,  too  large  to  be 
fully  set  forth  in  order.  When  the  time  for 
my  decision  and  signing  of  the  articles  of 
clerkship  arrived,  whereby  I  was  to  serve  in 
an  attorney's  office  for  five  years,  with  every 
prospect  that  a  handsome  income  would  suc- 
ceed my  application  to  this  line  of  business ; 
and  when  the  draft  of  the  deed  was  about  to 
be  sent  to  be  engrossed,  and  I  was  to  take  it 
to  the  law-stationers  for  that  purpose  ;  borne 
down  by  hidden  trials,  my  earnest  fervent 
petition  (in  a  secret  place,  where  I  stepped 
aside  to  pour  out  my  soul  unto  God)  was,  that 
if  the  Lord  was  my  guide  and  my  leader,  he 
would  make  a  way  even  now,  when  there  ap- 
peared none,  to  get  out  of  the  predicament  in 
which  I  was  so  closely  confined  :  and  speedily 
that  day  I  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  see  a 
physician,  who  ordered  me  to  Southampton 
as  soon  as  I  could  go  ;  which  was  accordingly 
effected  in  three  days.  I  have  cause  to  re- 
member to  this  day,  how  closely  the  Mighty 
Helper  was  about  my  bed  and  about  my  path 
at  that  time  ;  so  that  my  tenderness  of  heart, 
and  my  cries  and  tears  in  secret,  were  often 
remarkably  answered,  and  were  felt  even  to 
prevail  with  God.  My  song  also  was  unto 
him  in  the  night  season ;  and  living  praises 
would  ascend,  in  very  small  intervals  of  time. 
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when  the  soul  had  a  few  seconds  only  to  turn 
to  its  Comforter.  When  I  returned  from 
Southampton  I  resumed  my  station  at  the 
desk ;  but  my  eye  saw  clearly  that  that  place 
was  not  my  lot,  though  I  did  not  even  then 
think  of  giving  up  the  profession  altogether: 
but  that  was  also  shown  me  in  due  season, 
when  I  was  able  to  bear  it.  So  that  there  is 
indeed  ground  for  me  yet  to  trust  and  not  be 
afraid,  as  well  as  for  others;  seeing  that  there 
is  One,  who  can  make  darkness  light,  and 
crooked  things  straight,  and  hard  things 
easy." 

[lie  finally  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the 
law  in  the  latter  end  of  this  year.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  thy  industry  and  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  yet  a  few  hints  may  not 
improperly  be  offered  for  thy  consideration. 
In  carrying  on  the  important  business  thou 
hast  undertaken,  keep  such  an  oversight  as 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  its  parts,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  account  books ;  however 
trustworthy  any  one  may  be  whom  thou  em- 
ploys, a  personal  knowledge  appears  to  be 
indispensable. 

Keep  a  distinct  cash  book,  and  let  it  be 
balanced  at  least  twice  in  every  week  :  my 
practice  when  in  business  was  to  do  it  daily. 
Always  examine  whether  the  cash  on  hand 
corresponds  with  the  balance. 

Let  no  piece  of  work  leave  the  premises 
without  the  requisite  entry  having  been  first 
made.  A  personal  inspection  will  detect  errors 
either  in  quantity  or  price. 

Avoid  leaving  balances  due  and  uncollected. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  sum  is  absorbed  in 
this»way.  My  master  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  more  money  was  lost  from  not  asking 
for  it  when  it  was  to  be  had  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Some  persons  feel  a  delicacy 
about  asking  for  money  due  them  ;  that  seems 
rather  out  of  place.  It  ought  always  to  be 
understood  that  men  are  at  liberty  to  claim 
what  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  In  making 
collections  be  sure  to  call  at  the  time  men- 
tioned by  the  debtor. 

A  bill  book  should  be  kept,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  have  a  memorandum  book  for  daily 
inspection,  an  account  of  payments  to  be 
made  as  well  as  important  business  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Make  a  practice  to  be  punctual 
in  thy  own  payments,  or  if  any  unforeseen 
contingencies  render  it  impracticable,  pay  a 
part  on  account,  and  ask  as  a  favor  an  exten- 
sion on  the  balance. 

I  scarcely  need  express  my  confidence  that 
whatever  may  be  thy  press  of  business,  thou 
wilt  endeavor  to  arrange  it  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings ;  but  I  would  just  hint  my  earnest  wish 
that  on  these  occasions  thou  may  be  favored 
to  leave  the  world  and  its  concerns  at  home, 
and  through  the  fresh  extendings  of  divine 
love  and  mercy,  be  made  and  preserved  a  liv- 
ing worshipper.  [  have  no  doubt  that  thou 
wilt  continue  plain  and  exemplary  in  thy  per- 
sonal appearance  and  language,  and  I  earnestly 
desire  that  thy  whole  conduct  and  deport- 
ment may  be  in  correspondence  with  it. 

Examples  of  uprightness  in  bearing  these 
and  the  other  precious  testimonies  committed 
to  our  forefathers,  are  much  needed  in  the 
present  day. 


For  "The  Friend:' 

I  have  feared  that  Friends  of  the  present 
time,  in  giving  prominence  to  the  necessity 
of  thorough  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  defile- 
ments of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  as  opposed  to  the 
slight  and  easy  process  by  which  some  appear 
to  expect  to  attain  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
coming,  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  might  give  ground  for  the  accu- 
sation that  they  do  not  look  for  complete 
freedom  from  sin  and  condemnation,  and  the 
consequent  peace  and  assurance  of  salvation, 
until  they  reach  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

Our  early  Friends  were  full  and  clear  in 
declaring  the  doctrine,  at  that  time  a  strange 
one  to  many,  of  christian  perfection  and  pre- 
sent salvation  from  sin  and  its  punishment 
hereafter.  Though  this  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  inwardly 
revealing  the  cleansing  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  applying  His  purging  fan;  not  by  pictur- 
ing to  the  imagination  Him  bleeding  and 
dying  on  the  cross.  "  For  by  one  offering  He 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied." 

Let  us  be  careful  to  proclaim  all  the-ines- 
timable  blessings  of  faith  in  Christ  through 
good  works  made  perfect;  and  to  speak  well 
of  the  ever-blessed  name  of  the  Lord  and  His 
preserving  power,  so  that  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  His  name 
may  be  great  among  us,  and  have  that  praise 
which  is  comely  from  his  followers,  whereby 
it  may  be  glorified  among  the  people,  and 
they  drawn  to  come  under  the  government 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Jerusalem  to  be- 
come more  and  more  a  joy  and  rejoicing  in 
the  earth. 

Twelfth  mo.  1871. 

Novel  Reading. — President  Porter  of  Yale 
College  says  of  the  effect  of  Novel  Beading. 
It  is  not  easy  to  turn  to  a  history  or  scientific 
essay  when  an  attractive  novel  is  lying  by  its 
side,  particularly  for  one  to  whom  novel-read- 
ing is  new.  There  is  no  fascination  connect- 
ed" with  reading  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  in  youth  from  the  first  few  novels. 
The  spell-bound  reader  soon  discovers,  how- 
ever, that  this  appetite,  like  that  for  confec- 
tionery and  other  sweets,  is  the  soonest 
cloyed,  and  that  if  pampered  too  long  it  en- 
feebles the  appetite  for  all  other  food.  The 
reader  of  novels  only,  especially  if  he  reads 
many,  becomes  very  soon  an  intellectual  vo- 
luptuary, with  feeble  judgment,  a  vague 
memory,  and  an  incessant  craving  for  some 
new  excitement.  It  is  rare  that  a  reader  of 
this  class  studies  the  novels  which  he  seems 
to  read.  He  knows  and  cares  little  for  the 
novel  of  character  as  contrasted  with  the 
novel  of  incident.  He  reads  for  the  story,  as 
he  says,  and  it  usually  happens  that  the  sen- 
sational and  extravagant,  the  piquant  and 
equivocal  stories,  are  those  which  please  him 
best.  Exclusive  and  excessive  novel  reading 
is  to  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  inteliectual  opium 
eating,  in  its  stimulant  effects  upon  the 
phantasy  and  its  stupefying  and  bewildering 
influence  on  the  judgment.  An  inveterate 
novel  reader  spee'dily  becomes  a  literary  roue, 
and  this  is  possible  at  a  very  eai-ly  period  of 
life.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  a  youth 
of  seventeen  becomes  almost  an  intellectual 
idiot  or  an  effeminate  weakling  by  living  ex- 
clusively upon  the  enfeebling  swash  or  the 
poisoned  stimulants  that  are  sold  so  readily 


under  the  title  of  tales  and  novels.  An  a 
prenticeship  at  a  reform  school  in  literatur 
with  a  spare  diet  of  statistics,  and  a  hard  b< 
of  mathematical  problems,  and  the  simp 
beverage  of  plain  narrative,  is  much  need< 
for  the  recovery  of  such  inane  and  half  d 
mented  mortals. 



Selected 

How  many  are  enduring  afflictive  bereav 
ments,  or  painful  suffering;  and  while  we  ai 
in  the  body,  I  anticipate  little  else  than  trig 
mortification  or  affliction  of  some  kind.  If 
work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  etem 
weight  of  glory,  this  will  outbalance  ever 
possible  tribulation  we  can  here  endure.  ] 
is,  however,  not  necessary  to  be  constant! 
dwelling  on  the  gloomy  pictures  of  life;  1< 
us  gird  up  our  loins,  and  try  to  keep  our  lamj 
trimmed,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  open  to  our  Loi 
at  his  coming ;  and  all  those  servants  whoi 
He  finds  thus  watching,  He  will  command  1 
sit  down  to  meat,  and  come  forth  and  sen 
them  himself.  And  thus  we  shall,  as  we  pa 
along,  realize  the  blessedness  of  the  religic 
we  profess,  to  sustain  in  the  hour  of  trh 
comfort  and  cheer  with  Divine  consolatic 
from  time  to  time,  and  furnish  in  the  er 
with  a  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  rest  at, 
peace;  where  all  sorrow  ceases  and  God  sh£ 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. —  Wi 
Evans. 


Tamed  Animals. 

E.  H.  Elliot,  in  describing  his  experien 
when  a  resident  in  the  jungles  of  Mysoi 
in  Southern  India,  mentions  several  cases 
which  the  wild  animals  of  that  country  n 
only  became  domesticated,  but  seemed  to  pi 
fer  the  company  of  man  to  the  society  of  th( 
own  species.    He  says : 

"The  first  instance  I  have  to  notice  is  th 
of  a  stag  which  belonged  to  a  neighbor, 
mine.    This  animal,  which  had  been  caug 
when  a  fawn,  used  to  accompany  the  cooli 
to  their  work  and  remain  with  them  all  da  It 
but  in  the  evening  it  went  away  to  the  jung  ti 
regularly,  to  return  as  regularly  the  folio wii  lis 
morning.     It  thus  roamed  the  jungle  i  >o 
night,  and  remained  with  man  all  day.    i  lai 
last  it  became  dangerous,  as  tame  stags  oft<  isi 
do,  and  had  to  be  shot.  sa 

Another  still  more  extraordinary  instan  \( 
was  a  pet  of  my  own — what  the  natives  ci  [)i 
a  flying  cat,  but  in  reality  a  flying  squirrel  li 
an  animal  that  sleeps  all  day  and  feeds  lol 
night,  and  is  in  habits  somewhat  like  the  b  ilj 
tribe,  though  clearly  of  the  squirrel  ord<  sii 
Its  wings,  if  they  can  be  called  such,  consi  ;i, 
merely  of  a  flap  of  skin  stretching  from  t  \\ 
fore  to  the  hind  legs.  When  at  rest  this  fl;  n 
is  not  very  noticeable,  and  the  animal  pi  ti 
sents,  when  on  the  ground  or  on  the  bran  tie 
of  a  tree,  the  appearance  of  a  very  larg  in 
grey-furred  squirrel.  It  cannot,  of  coun  e| 
rise  from  the  ground,  but  when  travellii  n 
from  tree  to  tree,  it  simply  starts  like  a  m  I 
on  the  trapeze — descending  from  one  poi  j, 
to  rise  again  to  about  a  similar,  level  on  t 
opposite  tree.  One  of  these  animals  w  \ 
brought  to  me  when  it  was  about  half-gro'W  Sj; 
and  soon  came  to  consider  my  house  as  !s 
natural  home.  It  soon  found  out  an  emp  „ 
clothes  bag  hanging  at  the  back  of  a  do  j 
and  in  this  it  slept  all  day.  It  came  out  ( 
dusk,  and  used  often  to  sit  on  the  back  of  i  |( 
chair  at  dinner,  when  it  got  fruit  and  brei  r( 
After  dinner  away  it  went  to  the  jungles,  a  ; 
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seldom  saw  anj'thing  of  it  till  about  three 
the  morning,  when  it  used  to  return  to  the 
mse  and  curl  itself  up  at  my  feet.  When  I  rose 
the  morning  rnv  pet  took  itself  to  the 
othes-bag,  and  there  spent  the  day,  to  go 
rough  the  same  round  the  following  night, 
his  interesting  animal  met  with  the  usual 
te  of  defenceless  pets,  and  was  killed  by  a 
)g  as  it  was  making  its  way  to  the  jungle 
ie  night. 

Another  pet  of  mine  was  a  hornbill,  one  of 
tose  birds  of  discordant  note,  huge  beak, 
id  box-like  ci*owned  head.  This  creature 
as  also  totally  unrestrained,  but  showed  ado 
ded  preference  for  the  society  of  man.  One 
ly  it  joined  some  of  its  species  which  made 
leir  appearance  in  the  jungle  near  my  house 
it  soon  got  tired  or  disgusted,  and  speedily 
1  landoned  them.  It  used  to  swallow  its  food 
see  a  man  taking  a  pill ;  and  it  was  surpris 
to  observe  the  ease  with  which  balls  of 
ce  about  the  size  of  two  large  walnuts  were 
spatched.  On  one  occasion  it  flew  off  with 
['  y  bunch  of  keys,  but  was  luckily  seen  by 
y  servant,  who  gave  the  alarm.  The  bird 
irew  back  his  head  the  moment  he  alighted 
1  a  convenient  branch,  and  it  was  only  the 
pg  that  prevented  his  bolting  the  entire 
inch.  Finding  my  people  close  upon  him, 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  Qy 
a  jungle  some  hundreds  of  yards  off,  where 
seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
mgling  ray  keys  from  the  tops  of  the  high 
t  trees,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  let 
ieni  drop,  which  I  conclude  he  did  merely 
>cause  he  could  not  swallow  them. 
Now,  none  of  the  pets  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  observed,  were  made  miserable  by 
straint ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
ough  all  of  them  must  have  had  frequent 
iportunities  of  resuming  the  acquaintance 
their  species,  the  force  of  habit  seems  to 
ive  chained  them  to  the  places  they  had 
sen  accustomed  to 

oil 

Hi  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity 
iat  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty 
disposition,  which  always  argues  true  great 
iss  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with 
idaunted  courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great 
easure  lost  among  us.    The  dialect  of  con 
srsation  is  now  a-days  so  swelled  with  vanity 
a  id  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may 
y)  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  respect 
iat  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago 
lould  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would 
'ally  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  un 
jrstand  his  own  language,  and  to  know  the 
tie,  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrases  in  fashion 
ad  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a 
w  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions 
'  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in 
r3i0|irrent  payment;  and  when  he  should  come 
understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while  be 
)0iljire  he  could  bring  himself,  with  a  goodcoun- 
mance  and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse 
ith  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own 
pifl|'ay- — Archbishop  Tillotson 

The  ant-eating   woodpecker  (Melanerpes 
rmicivorous),  a  common  California  species, 
i!  as  a  curious  and  peculiar  method  of  laying 
n!  p  provisions  against  the  inclement  season 
mall  round  holes  are  dug  in  the  bark  of  the 
ine  and  oak,  into  each  one  of  which  is  in 
Jrted  an  acorn,  and  so  tightly  is  it  fitted  or 
(•riven  in  that  it  is  with  difficulty  extracted, 
he  bark  of  the  pine  trees,  when  thus  filled, 
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presents  at  a  short  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  studded  with  brass-headed  nails. 
Stowed  away  in  large  quantities  in  this  man- 
ner, the  acorns  not  only  supply  the  wants  of 
the  woodpecker,  but  the  squirrels,  mice  and 
jays  avail  themselves  likewise  of  the  fruits  of 
provident  labor. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  10,  1871. 


Perhaps  no  event  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  century  has  more  favorably  dis- 
tinguished it  than  the  general  overthrow  of 
the  system  of  slavery,  tolerated  or  more  or 
less  encouraged  by  every  nation  professing 
Christianity,  ever  since  the  latter  was  first 
embraced  as  the  national  religion.  There 
probably  have  never  before  been  national  acts 
that  have  arrested  or  materially  alleviated  a-.) 
much  and  so  great  human  suffering  and 
degradation,  or  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
greater  increase  of  domestic  comfort  and  so- 
cial enjoyment  among  a  class  to  which  they 
had  been  almost  hopelessly  shut  off,  as  did 
the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  Great  Britain 
liberated  the  slaves  throughout  her  dominions, 
the  decrees  which  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the 
colonies  of  Prance,  the  ukase  that  emancipat- 
ed the  serfs  in  Russia,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Lincoln  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  To  these  may  now  be  added  the 
recent  action  of  the  Government  in  Brazil, 
by  which  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  after 
the  legislative  bill  became  a  law,  are  declared 
free. 

Although  several  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Brazilian  enanctment  are  defective,  allowing 
the  continuance  of  the  servitude  of  those  now 
subjected  to  it,  and  they  liable  to  all  itsabuses, 
yet,  as  an  initiatory  step,  it  gives  the  death 
blow  to  slavery  in  that  vast  empire,  and  must 
create  a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  those  in- 
tended to  be  still  held  in  bonds,  that  will 
render  it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  in 
connection  with  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  immediate  emancipation,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  gaining  their  freedom  before 
many  years  have  passed  by. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  emperor 
was  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
his  dominions,  and  had  promoted  the  efforts 
of  those  members  of  the  community,  who 
were  laboring  to  convince  the  planters  and 
others  opposed  to  it,  that  their  interest  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  humanity  demanded  the 
removal  of  its  enormous  evils.  In  the  fifth 
month  last  the  cabinet  introduced  the  bill 
which  has  now  became  a  law  into  the  House 
of  Deputies,  where  it  met  decided  opposition 
from  both  those  who  were  desirous  to  con- 
tinue the  system  of  slavery,  and  those  who 
favored  immediate  emancipation.  There 
were  repeated  stormy  and  obstinate  discussions 
on  the  subject,  and  on  proposed  modifications 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  the  Ninth  Month  that  it  passed  the 
House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  the 
latter  body  it  was  finally  adopted  with  only 
four  or  five  dissenting  votes.  The  Emperor 
being  in  Europe,  the  Princess  Pegent  im- 
mediately sanctioned  and  signed  the  bill,  and 
from  that  date  no  more  slaves  will  be  born  in 
Brazil.  Their  importation  had  been  made  a 
penal  offence  some  years  before. 


One  of  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
law  obliges  the  master  of  the  slave  mother  to 
maintain  her  free-born  child  until  he  or  she 
is  eight  years  old,  when  he  may  turn  him 
over  to  the  government  and  receive  its 
bond  for  $300,  or  keep  him  as  he  does  his 
other  slaves  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  give 
him  instruction  of  any  kind.  As  the  master 
cannot  legally  retain  these  free-born  blacks 
after  the  twenty-one  years  have  expired  from 
the  passage  of  the  law,  be  has  little  pecuniary 
interest  in  their  lives,  and  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  rigors  of  slavery,  be  badly 
fed  and  clothed,  and  should  they  survive  the 
ordeal,  be  turned  adrift  when  of  age,  abject 
and  imbruted,  and  fitted  for  no  employment 
but  that  which  requires  physical  force  only. 

It  was  soon  found  in  the  British  West 
Indies  that  the  apprentice  system  was  a 
failure,  and  the  evils  of  this  provision  of  the 
law  in  Brazil  are  so  patent,  and  must  prove 
so  hazardous  of  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  destructive  of  an 
important  part  of  the  laboring  population, 
that  we  may  confidently  anticipate  its  being 
changed  so  as  to  secure  greater  protection, 
md  some  education  to  the  free-born  blacks. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  the  Benedictine  monks 
have  given  immediate  freedom  to  all  their 
slaves,  about  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  and 
propose,  with  the  government's  consent,  to 
divide  a  large  landed  estate  among  them. 
It  is  thought  this  example  will  be  followed 
by  other  orders,  who  notwithstanding  the 
denunciation  of  slavery  by  the  pope,  have 
continued  to  hold  slaves.  All  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  government,  many  thousands 
in  number,  have  been  at  once  set  free. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  objectionable 
features  in  this  initiative  movement  towards 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  all,  there  are  many 
redeeming  and  hopeful  circumstances  atten- 
dant upon  it,  which  give  the  philanthropist 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  which  cannot  be 
long  deferred.  Public  opinion  in  favor  of 
this  consummation  is  becoming  too  strong, 
and  too  openly  expressed  to  be  disregard- 
ed;  and  the  force  of  example  in  comply- 
ing with  it,  and,  as  we  may  hope,  the  in- 
creased pecuniary  benefits  resulting  from  free- 
labor,  compared  with  that  extorted  by  the 
lash,  will,  we  confidently  expect,  ere  long, 
sweep  away  an  evil,  which  many  there  have 
again  and  again,  denounced  as  a  curse  upon 
the  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  they  exert  their 
influence,  however  gradually,  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people,  produce  similar  re- 
sults without  respect  to  locality.  It  is  they, 
and  they  only,  under  the  guidance  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  truly  reform 
and  elevate,  making  man  sensible  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  Almighty  Creator,  to  his  fellow 
men,  the  responsibility  thus  devolved  upon 
him,  and  the  duties  he  owes  to  both.  They 
are  certainly  slowly  but  surely  spreading 
among  the  children  of  men,  and  must  finally 
"  take  possession  of  the  gates  of  their  ene- 
mies." It  is  a  solace  amid  the  chafings  of 
religious  professors,  and  discouragement  at 
the  apparent  decadence  of  vital  religion  in 
circles  in  which  we  are  more  immediately  in- 
terested, when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  vision, 
and  the  mental  eye  fails  to  discern  where  the 
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kindom  of  the  Son  of  the  Highest  is  gaining 
ground  among  those  around  us,  to  extend  the 
view  over  the  world  at  large,  and  mark  events 
that  have  or  are  taking  place — such  as  those 
to  which  Ave  have  been  referring — which, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect  or  trace 
out  every  link  in  the  chain,  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  spread  of  a  more  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  exhibit  great 
and  benign  reformations  accomplished,  cor- 
responding to  the  predictions  and  promises 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  thus  con- 
firming our  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  righteousness  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  weather  in  France  has  been  severely 
cold.  On  the  10th  inst.  the  Seine  was  frozen  over 
firmly,  and  railroad  traffic  was  impeded  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.    Temp.  5°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

The  Orleans  princes,  after  a  long  interview  with  Pre- 
sident Thiers,  have  consented  to  defer  for  the  present 
their  claim  to  seats  in  the  Assembly.  There  is  a  report 
current  that  Thiers  will  relinquish  the  presidency  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  D'Aumale. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  in  the  Assembly  annulling 
the  decree  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Orleans 
Princes. 

A  vote  of  urgency  upon  the  bill  providing  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  was  refused  by  a  small 
majority. 

The  appeals  of  the  Communists  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Generals  Lecorapte  and  Thomas  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  death,  have  been  rejected  by  the  Commission 
of  Pardons. 

President  Thiers,  in  his  message,  recommends  that 
the  annual  army  contingent  be  fixed  at  90,000 he  de- 
plores the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  but  says  it  is  due 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  France, 
he  says,  sympathizes  with  the  Pope  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  spiritual  independence,  and  will,  in  case  of  need, 
give  him  vigorous  support. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  9th  says  :  In  the  lower  house 
of  the  Diet  to-day,  Delbruck  presented  a  bill  for  reform 
in  taxation  the  object  of  which  is  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  lower  classes.  It  abolishes  the  grist  and 
slaughtering  taxes,  and  makes  important  reductions  in 
taxes  which  bear  on  articles  used  by  the  lower  classes. 

Count  Andrussy  has  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  Russian  government,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Pre- 
miership of  the  Austrian  Empire,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
policy  which  will  be  pursued  under  his  administration 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire. 

The  recent  municipal  elections  in  Spain  have  shown 
an  unexpected  strength  of  the  Radicals,  who  have  been 
successful  in  most  places.  Of  the  members  of  the  Mad- 
rid Council  the  Radicals  have  elected  75,  the  Republi- 
cans 20,  and  the  Ministerialists  only  5. 

Political  agitation  is  rife  in  England.  At  Birming- 
ham an  imposing  demonstration  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
limitation  of  its  power  to  defeat  or  suspend  the  progres- 
sive legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  protesting  against  the  principle  of  heredi- 
tary legislation,  and  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
legislative  functions  from  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

At  Reading  the  proceedings  of  a  similar  meeting  were 
disorderly,  and  at  last  a  rush  was  made  into  the  hall  by 
a  large  crowd  from  the  outside,  and  a  fight  commenced 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Republicans.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  obliged  to  flee  to  save  him- 
self from  threatened  violence. 

President  Grant's  message  to  Congress  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  inEngland,  and  isfavorably  reviewed 
by  the  British  press  generally. 

The  annexation  of  the  diamond  fields  to  the  British 
dominions  in  South  Africa  has  been  completed,  in  ful- 
filment of  the  recent  contract  sale.  The  fields,  it  is  said, 
continue  to  be  productive,  but  violent  storms  have 
visited  the  district,  causing  great  damage  to  property, 
and  serious  loss  of  life. 

The  dispatches  from  England  during  the  week  end- 
ing on  the  11th  inst.,  have  related  principally  to  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  throne.  Early  in  the  month  his  disease  (typhoid 
fever)  appeared  to  be  abating,  and  his  recovery  was  con- 


sidered probable,  but  an  unfavorable  change  afterwards 
took  place,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  his 
decease  was  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand. 

The  public  and  private  telegraph  service  in  England 
has  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  a  strike  of  many  of 
the  telegraphers.  The  wires  are  crowded  with  messages, 
and  serious  delays  are  expected. 

London,  12th  mo.  11th—  Consols,  92.    U.  S.  5-20's 

1862,  92| ;  ditto  of  1867,  95£  ;  ten-forties,  90|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9^d. ;  Orleans,  10^cZ. 
Sales  of  the  day  20,000  bales,  including  7,000  for  specu- 
lation and  export. 

The  Mexican  insurrection  seems  to  be  growing  more 
formidable.  General  Trevino,  commanding  the  insur- 
gents at  Saltilla,  Coahuila,  has  captured  that  place  from 
the  national  troops,  and  was  preparing  to  march  against 
San  Luis  Potosi,  two  hundred  miles  south,  and  half  of 
the  distance  to  the  capital.  North  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
there  is  virtually  no  government  force  or  authority, 
while  the  country  below  is  more  or  less  convulsed. 

Elections  for  the  Cortes  took  place  on  the  11th, 
throughout  Spain,  and  it  was  known  that  evening  that 
the  Republicans  had  elected  their  candidates  in  twenty- 
three  of  forty-eight  capital  provinces,  and  in  forty-three 
smaller  towns. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  have  passed  a  bill 
legalizing  civil  marriages. 

A  dispatch  from  Bombay  states  that  the  cholera  is 
raging  with  great  fatality  among  the  natives  of  Luck 
now  and  its  vicinity. 

An  Alexandria  dispatch  of  the  10th  states  that  the 
cholera  has  appeared  in  that  city. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — -In  Congress  little 
has  yet  been  done  beyond  the  appointment  of  com 
mittees,  the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
other  business  of  a  preliminary  kind.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  punish  polygamy.  Other 
bills  have  been  prepared  in  each  house  providing  ena- 
bling acts  to  allow  the  people  of  Utah  to  form  a  State 
constitution  and  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
These  bills  will  exact  a  condition  precedent  that  poly- 
gamy shall  be  abolished  after  a  certain  date.  The  dele- 
gate from  Utah  and  the  Mormons  generally  are  willing 
to  accept  this  compromise,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
pass  both  houses  at  this  session. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  before  it  the  ap- 
portionment bill  reported  at  the  last  session.  The  bill 
provides  that  after  the  3d  of  3d  mo.  1873,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  consist  of  281  members,  to  be  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  Maine,  5;  New  Hampshire,  2; 
Vermont,  2  ;  Massachusetts,  11 ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  Con- 
necticut, 4 ;  New  York,  32  ;  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 26 ;  Delaware,  1 ;  Maryland,  6  ;  Virginia,  9 ; 
North  Carolina,  8  ;  South  Carolina,  5  ;  Georgia,  9  ;  Ala- 
bama, 7  ;  Mississippi,  6  ;  Louisiana,  5  ;  Ohio,  19  ;  Ken- 
tucky, 10  ;  Tennessee,  9  ;  Indiana,  12  ;  Illinois,  19  ;  Mis- 
souri, 12  ;  Arkansas,  4 ;  Michigan,  9  ;  Florida,  1 ;  Texas, 
6 ;  Iowa,  9  ;  Wisconsin,  8  ;  California,  4  ;  Minnesota,  3  ; 
Oregon,  1 ;  Kansas,  3;  West  Virginia,  3;  Nevada,  1 ; 
Nebraska,  1. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
it  now  consists  of  179  ships  of  all  classes.  These,  when 
in  commission  for  service,  carry  1390  guns,  exclusive 
of  howitzers  and  small  carronades.  Out  of  52  monitors 
only  one  is  now  in  commission,  the  others  being  laid 
up  at  League  Island  and  other  stations.  The  survey 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  under  Commander  Selfridge, 
shows  that  the  Atrato  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  size,  having  a  width  of  1500  feet,  and  a  depth 
nowhere  less  than  30  feet.  The  actual  length  of  the 
necessary  canal  is  31  2-10  miles,  the  distance  from  the 
Atrato  river  to  Cupica  Bay,  of  which  23  miles  is  a  flat 
plain,  with  a  rise  of  90  feet,  and  no  difficulties  of  con- 
struction. The  remaining  eight  miles  present  the  only 
engineering  obstacles. 

•  The  deposits  of  bullion  at  the  Mint  and  branches 
during  the  vear  were:  gold,  $37,054,202.26;  silver, 
$5,975,982.54";  total,  $43,030,184.80.  Deducting  from 
this  the  redeposits,  or  bars  made  at  one  branch  of  the 
Mint  and  redeposited  in  another  for  coinage,  the  amount 
will  be  $39,137,404.13. 

Governor  Campbell  of  Wyoming,  has  vetoed  the  "bill 
repealing  the  woman  suffrage  act. 

The  final  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  census 
for  1870,  makes  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
and  territories  38,923,210,  viz:  33,589,857  whites,  4,- 
886,387  colored  ;  383,712  Indians,  and  63,254  Chinese. 

The  close  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Pau 
occurred  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  after  a  boating 
season  of  225  days.    In  1870  there  were  240  days. 

During  the  late  violent  storms  on  the  plains,  while 
the  railroad  train  was  stopped  near  Kit  Carson,  a  large 
number  of  buffaloes  congregated  around  the  train,  and 
stood  on  the  lee  side  of  it  for  protection  against  the  storm. 


The  interments  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  1 
2d  to  the  9th  inst.,  numbered  482,  including  199  fnl  4 
small  pox. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Michigan  silver  mines  have  tl  I 
year  yielded  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  ore.  The  es  I 
mate  is  that  about  $100,000  a  month  can  be  taken  o|  I 
at  a  cost  of  only  $8,000.  The  Wyandotte  smelti,  I 
works  have  sent  $400,000  to  the  mint  from  one  mijm 
alone. 

The  surplus  of  wheat  in  Oregon  this  season  is  es  I 
mated  at  75,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  will  find  1 

way  to  Europe. 

The  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indi|  I 
Affairs,  which  has  just  been  published,  says  that  the  ijl 
suit  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant, [M 
the  prevalence  of  peace  with  those  tribes  who  wcra 
formerly  most  hostile  to  the  government.  He  thin  I 
the  prospects  of  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Apact!  I 
are  now  better  than  they  ever  have  been. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatic  1 
on  the  11th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  10!jl 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117|;  ditto,  1868,  115&;  ditto,  10-'  I 
5  per  cents.  109f .    Superfine  flour,  $5.80  a  $6.10  ;  firB 
brands,  $6.25  a  $10.10,  the  latter  for  St.  Louis  doulM 
extra.    White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.70 ;  analM 
State,_  $1.62;  red  western,  $1.59  a  $1.67;  No.  1  MM 
waukie  spring,  $1.57.    Oats,  53  a  58  cts.    State  r;H 
95  cts.    Southern  white  corn,  86  a  90  cts. ;  yellow  coiB 
79  a  80  cts. ;  western  mixed,  76  cts.  Philadelphia^^ 
Cotton,  20  a  21  cts.  for  uplands  and  New'  Orlea 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  S 
Michigan  white  wheat,  $1.72 ;  Pennsylvania  red,  $1, 
a  $1.58.    Rye,  95  cts.    Old  yellow  corn,  80  cts. ;  nc- 
70  cts.;  new  western  mixed,  75  a  78  cts.  old,  78  a  80  c 
Oats,  50  a  55  cts.    Clover-seed,  10J  a  11 J  cts.  Fh 
seed,  $1.85.    Timothy,  $3.25.    About  2700  beef  cat 
were  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard.    Extra  at  7  a 
cts.;  fair  to  good,  6  a  6|  cts.  and  common  4  a      cts.  J 
lb.  gross.    Sheep  sold  at  5|  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
ceipts  14,000  head.    Hogs  sold  at  6  a  6|  cts.  per 
receipts  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  3690  head.  Ba 
more. — Oats,  50  a  53  cts.    Yellow  corn,  70  a  71  ct 
white,  67  a  72  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1 
No.  2  do.,  $1.20.    No.  2  mixed  corn,  42^  cts.  N 
oats,  32f  cts.    Rye,  63^-  cts.    Spring  barley,  64J- 
Lard,  8|  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.5 
No.  3  red,  $1.48;  No.  2  spring,  $1.32|.    Mixed  co 
43  a  44  cts.    Oats,  34J  cts.    Iowa  spring  barley,  (■ 
cts.    Cleveland. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.47  ;  NoT 
do.,  $1.37£.    New  corn,  55  cts.    Oats,  41  a  42  1 
Detroit. — Amber  Michigan  wheat,  $1.41 ;  No.  1  whi 
$1.46 ;  extra,  $1.50. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Armfield,  Agent,  England,! 
William  Knowles,  James  Kenway,  Edward  Beale,  fj 
Charles  Elcock,  10s.  each,  vol.  45,  for  Henry  HorsnaJ 
2s.  6d.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  45,  and  for  Anna  Nunn,  6s.  d 
to  No.  52,  vol.  45. 

Errata. — In  Receipting  for  the  remittance  forwarcj 
by  Joseph  Armfield  and  published  in  No.  10  of  I 
current  volume,  the  following  errors  occurred  :  Ena 
Halden  and  John  Horniman  £1  each,  to  No.  45  of  ■« 
46,  should  read  for  vols.  45  and  46. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDLB 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.  1 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tfl 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cfl 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I; 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelplij 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do.  I 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do.  I 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.H 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi]Ll 
Physician  and  Superintendent— Joshua  H.  Wob:M 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  inayH 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  tL,  BoarcBJ 

Managers. 

Died,  on  the  28th  of  11th  mo.  1871,  at  the  resideH 
of  her  son-in-law,  Edward  W.  Woolman,  corner  of  3H 
and  Centre  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Catharine,  wifeM 
Jotham  Townsend,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  a  mflj 
ber  of  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting^] 
Friends,  New  Jersey. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE^  PJMNTEK," 
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The  Oldest  Bible  in  the  World. 

BY  G.  R.  WYNNE. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
ght  years  that  Europe  has  known  the  most 
i  icient  written  complete  copy  of  the  Bible 
hich  the  Western  Church  now  possesses. 
>r  no  less  than  1,500  years  the  book  had 
in,  carefully  preserved  indeed,  but  inade- 
j5i  lately  valued,  amid  the  moldering  manu- 
U  ripts  of  an  eastern  society  of  monks.  The 
''jpryof  the  finding  of  this  precious  biblical 
1  easure  has  only  recentty  been  given  to  the 
j  iblic,  and  our  readers  doubtless  will  be  in- 
«,  rested  in  a  brief  sketch  of  what  Dr.  Tischen- 
,'firf  has  done  in  connection  with  the  now 
Hmous  Sinaitic  manuscript. 
jDr.  Teschendorf,  when  a  very  young  man, 
lade  a  name  for  himself  by  theological  essays, 
lich  were  published  in  1839,  and  the  success 
il|  which  induced  him  in  that  year  to  devote 
y  mself  to  the  important  but  comparatively 
>;ly  glected  task  of  correcting  the  Greek  Testa- 
jrtji  mt,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  discover,  by  com- 
'>  ring  together  the  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
te  very  words  which  the  apostles  wrote, 
jeneed  scarcely  say  that  no  Christian  reader 
;E«  ght  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imperfect  text, 
jiiifi  a  more  perfect  one  can  possibly  be  attained 
careful  study.    So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
lis  German  student,  who  immediately  set 
IXDlf  out  comparing  together  all  the  old  copies 
the  New  Testament  which  he  could  find  in 
libraries  of  Eome,  Paris,  Berlin,  Oxford, 
mbridge,  and  London. 
|o ;  But,  like  many  another  scholar,  Dr.  Tisch- 
l;i,lfl|i«|iorf  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  means,  in 
Ji.  ^sequence  of  which  he  often  found  difficulty 
>  i  making  the  long  journeys  required  by  his 
•ors  of  comparing  distant  documents.  He, 
<\tt  lbtless,  sometimes  found  liberal  aid  in  the 
*j¥f  mts  made  him  by  the  Saxon  and  other 
^ernments;  but  these  grants  he  was  obliged 
eke  out  by  laboring  as  a  writer  or  tutor 
m  place  to  place.  Some  idea  of  the  distance 
^veiled  by  him  in  his  journeys  may  be  gain- 
■^"when  we  name  some  of  the  countries  and 
'fle8  visited  by  him  in  his  search  for  ancient 
»S.   In  1843  he  visited  Holland,  England, 
Switzerland.    He  then  toured  through 
•rence,  Yenice,  Modena,  Milan,  Verona, 
Turin.    In  1844  he  pushed  to  the  East, 
ting  Egypt  and  the  Coptic  convents  of  the 
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Lybian  Desert,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  Smyrna,  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
Beyrout,  Constantinople,  Athens.  Then,  call- 
ing at  Vienna  and  Munich,  he  returned  to 
Leipzic.  This  journey  cost  the  student  5,000 
thalers. 

But  it  was  well-spent  money,  hard  come  by 
as  it  was  in  various  ways,  for  during  the 
course  of  this  journey,  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  Dr.  Tischendorf 
discovered  what  he  terms  "  the  pearl  of  all  his 
researches."  In  visiting  the  library  of  this 
monastery,  May,  1844,  he  perceived,  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  hall,  a  basket  full  of  old 
parchments,  among  which  a  large  part  of  a 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  was 
found,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Tischendorf  the 
oldest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  given  a  few 
sheetsof  the  book  freely  enough  by  the  liberal 
monks,  but  he  displayed  so  much  joy  at  his 
new  possession  that  the  jealous  fraternity  re- 
solved to  give  him  no  more,  perceiving  that 
they  possessed  a  value  hitherto  quite  un- 
known to  their  owners. 

Obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  the  remainder 
of  the  treasure,  the  scholar  did  not  forget,  in 
a  distant  land,  the  basket  of  vellum  over  which 
his  mouth  had  watered.  With  the  pertinacity 
which  marks  a  real  student,  he  planned  for  no 
less  than  fourteen  years  how  he  could  gain 
possession  of  the  whole.  In  the  meantime  he 
made  a  second  unsuccessful  visit  to  the  Sinai 
convent;  unsuccessful,  that  is,  in  the  attempt 
to  re  discover  the  original  documents,  for  his 
labors  were  partially  rewarded  by  meeting 
with  several  important  Arabic  MSS.  His  in- 
termediate years  were  not  wasted,  for  he  suc- 
ceeded, from  time  to  time,  in  adding  materi- 
ally to  our  stock  of  manuscripts  of  parts  of 
the  Bible. 

In  1858,  after  much  negotiation  with  vari- 
aus  learned  bodies  and  governments,  the  Czar 
of  Eussia  equipped  Dr.  Tischendorf  for  a  third 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  arrived  in 
January,  1859.  For  some  weeks  he  pored 
over  one  dusty  folio  after  another,  in  a  man- 
ner which  made  some  of  the  simple  friars 
marvel  whether  he  had  resolved  to  make  his 
diet,  like  the  moth,  on  the  moldering  tomes 
of  antiquity.  The  very  evening  before  the 
day  he  had  determined  to  set  off  home,  be- 
lieving his  search  to  be  unavailing,  he  had  a 
walk  with  the  steward  of  the  convent,  who 
afterward,  taking  him  to  his  own  cell,  said, 
"  I,  too,  have  read  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Greek;"  whereupon,  taking  down 
from  a  shelf  a  bundle  covered  with  red  cloth, 
he  handed  it  to  the  stranger,  who,  opening  it, 
at  a  glance  saw  that  it  contained,  not  only 
the  Old  Testament  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
but  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  also  in 
the  most  ancient  characters,  together  with 
two  other  treatises  in  Greek,  which  were 
never  joined  with  the  Bible  since  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  about 
325  or  350  years  after  Christ. 

The  joy  of  the  traveler  cannot  be  told.  He 


knew  that  at  that  instant  he  held  in  his  hands 
the  most  precious  biblical  treasure  in  exist- 
ence, the  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
the  world.  He  hid  his  feelings  better  this 
time,  and  obtained  leave  to  carry  the  Bible  to 
his  own  room,  where  he  gave  way  to  such 
raptures  as  a  lover  may  feel  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  his  affianced  after  an  absence  of 
years.  The  more  he  looked  at  the  old  pages, 
brown  and  crumpled,  but  bearing  the  square 
letters,  traced  by  a  hand  which  for  more  than 
fourteen  centuries  had  lain  in  the  tomb,  the 
more  did  he  covet  and  long  for  the  book. 
Though  the  night  was  late  and  cold,  he  sat 
down  to  copy  out  one  of  the  additional  trea- 
tises, the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  a  complete 
Greek  copy  of  which  had  not  previously  been 
known;  aud  his  thoughts  went  buck  to  the 
time  when  this  very  copy  had  lain  open  on 
the  desk  of  some  primitive  church  about  the 
year  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was  first  drawn 
up  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Constantine. 

But  to  find  the  MS.  was  one  thing,  to  carry 
it  away  was  another.  No  one  knew  this  better 
than  Dr.  Tischendorf,  who  spent,  in  conse- 
quence, a  considerable  period  in  journeying 
between  Sinai  and  Cairo,  where  the  Prior 
happened  to  be,  and  in  sending  a  messenger 
back  on  a  camel  to  the  convent  bearing  the 
Prior's  order  to  return  with  the  coveted  par- 
cel. At  Cairo,  beneath  a  sultry  sky,  and 
with  aching  temples,  Dr.  Tischendorf  actually 
copied  out  no  less  than  110,000  lines  of  ob- 
scure and  nearly  faded  Greek  writing :  a  task 
which,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would 
sufficiently  prove  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  animated. 

But  the  great  desire  of  his  mind  was  to 
present  the  original  itself  to  the  Czar,  which, 
after  a  repetition  of  delays  and  difficulties,  the 
doctor  was  at  length  able  to  effect.  Not  until 
the  27th  of  September  did  he  attain  his  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  19th  of  November,  1859, 
nearly  a  year  after  his  departure  for  the  East, 
Dr.  Tischendorf  presented  to  the  Emperor,  in 
the  Winter  Palace  at  Tsarkoe-Selo,  his  rich 
collection  of  old  Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  MSS.,  among  which  the  Sinaitic  Bible 
shone  like  a  crown.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  that  an  edition  of  the  book  in 
facsimile  should  be  published  at  the  Imperial 
cost,  which  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  undertakings  in  critical  and  biblical 
study.  This  proposal  was  favorably  received, 
and  in  October,  1862,  the  edition,  in  four  folio 
volumes,  was  presented  by  its  editor  to  his 
Imperial  patron.  The  book  was  given  to  the 
world  at  the  thousandth  annual  celebration 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  monarchy. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  written  1,000  years  before 
the  Reformation — before  the  separation  of 
the  Eastern  from  the  Latin  Church — before 
Charlemagne  and  his  German  empire — before 
the  growth  of  almost  all  the  heresies  which 
have  disturbed  the  peace  and  unity  of  tho 
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Church  so  long — perhaps  before  the  first  of 
the  four  great  councils  which  finally  settled 
the  creed  of  Christendom — is  a  fact  of  which 
the  importance  cannot  be  overrated. 

Previous  to  the  finding  of  this  copy  there 
was  but  one  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  known 
dating  so  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
in  it  several  of  the  Epistles  are  wanting. 
This  copy,  next  in  antiquity  and  value  to  the 
Sinaitic,  is  the  Yatican  MS.,  long  preserved  in 
Rome,  and  over  whose  pages  hungry  scholars 
have  given  many  a  hasty  glance,  since  it  was 
long  the  custom  to  forbid  all  visitors  to  take 
copies  of  more  than  a  verse  or  two.  The 
fourth  century  gives  us  no  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures but  these  two.  The  next  in  age  is  the 
London  Manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  probably  at  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  presented  to  Charles  I.  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  1628.  Besides 
these,  the  only  remaining  one  worthy  to  be 
placed  is  the  Paris  MS.,  over  which  some  atro- 
cious mediaeval  scribe  has  written  the  treatises 
of  one  Bphrem  Syrus. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

"1816.  June  12th.  —  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  close  analogy,  which  many 
narratives  in  the  Bible  bear  to  the  state  of 
our  own  minds.  The  manner  in  which  Thomas 
received  the  intelligence  communicated  by 
his  fellow  apostles,  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  from  the  dead,  has  more  than  once  im- 
pressed my  mind,  whilst  I  looked  at  myself 
and  my  own  state.  I  have  been  led  to  think, 
that  any  hesitation  or  delay  on  my  part,  to 
believe  in  and  to  receive  the  Lord  of  life  and 
light,  who  is  striving  with  me  day  by  day, 
who  is  watching,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  who 
is  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart  almost 
every  hour,  who  is  calling  me,  and  running 
after  me  as  a  shepherd  after  his  lamb  that  is 
gone  astray, — is  somewhat  like  the  tardy  yet 
deliberate  conviction  of  Thomas,  who,  over- 
powered at  length  by  the  abundant  evidence 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  shower  upon 
him,  was  unable  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  to 
say  more  than  '  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  O !  I 
do  indeed  desire,  not  only  to  be  firmly  con- 
vinced of  what  is  right,  but  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  performance  of 
the  same,  with  courage,  resolution,  and  con- 
stancy. 

"  1816.  June  13th.— O !  Lord,  make  me  still 
more  and  more  entirely  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated, given  up  and  surrendered  unto  thee: 
teach  me,  I  pray  thee,  still  more  perfectly, 
the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  each  step  that 
I  should  every  moment  take  whilst  here  ;  that 
so  through  thy  boundless  mercy  I  may  be 
safe  on  every  hand  from  everything  evil.  O 
Lord!  if  it  so  please  thee,  I  implore  thee  to 
take  from  me  all  vain  confidence  in  myself 
or  others, — all  my  own  strength  and  wisdom; 
and  impress  upon  my  soul  an  earnest  sense  of 
my  own  nothingness  and  helplessness:  that 
so  through  the  low  vestibule  of  true  humility, 
I  may  be  enabled  to  enter  thy  glorious  tem- 
ple, and  therein  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifice 
and  praise  unto  thee. 

"1816.  June  14th. — Upon  very  deep  and 
solid  consideration,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  no  outward  change  is  yet  required  of  me, 
as  to  dress  and  address :  but  this  I  am  led  to 
believe  is  called  for  at  my  hand  immediately, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  namely,  a  deport- 


ment and  conversation  in  all  respects  consis- 
tent with  the  following  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  proceeding  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  them,  '  Watch  and  be  sober ;' 
'  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp- 
tation — '  Be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all 
the  day  long.'  If  we  do  not  in  this  manner 
take  up  our  daily  cross,  and  follow  Him,  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory,  how  little  are  we  tak- 
ing heed  to  that  direction  given, '  Cleanse  first 
the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  out- 
side may  be  clean  also.' 

"  1816.  July  25th. — The  customs,  fashions, 
vanities,  and  ways  of  the  world,  have  very 
often  come  under  my  serious  consideration. 
I  have  been,  I  may  indeed  say,  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  mass  of  folly  (which  is  sin) 
prevalent  among  the  children  of  men.  I  be- 
lieve the  evil  effects  of  these  things  are  but 
little  calculated  by  many  reflecting  minds; 
and  that  few  look  upon  them  in  that  serious 
light  in  which  they  deserve  to  be  regarded,  or  es- 
teem them  worthy  of  reformation.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  lamentable  remissness  and 
weakness  on  the  fart  of  those  who  should  stand 
up  in  resolute  opposition,  that  the  torrent  be 
comes  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  resist 
ance  of  the  few  less  and  less  effectual.  Under 
this  impression,  my  soul  has  oftentimes  mourn- 
ed; and  my  distress  has  been  much  excited 
of  late,  whilst  walking  in  the  streets  of  this 
great  city:  many  of  whose  inhabitants  seem 
bound  in  fetters,  and  enslaved  by  the  caprice 
of  pride,  luxury,  and  vanity.  How  frequent 
and  fervent  have  been  my  desires,  that  the 
little  band  of  those  who  professedly  bear  testi 
mony  against  the  fruits  and  effects  of  these 
evils,  wherever  and  in  whatever  degree  they 
appear,  might  be  strengthened,  by  a  diligent 
recurrence  to  that  principle  which  teaches  a 
denial  of  self  and  a  renouncing  of  the  world 
with  the  lusts  and  vanities  thereof, — still  to 
hold  out  against  the  enemy." 

May  the  hidden,  diffident,  struggling  little 
ones  of  their  Heavenly  Father's  family,  whose 
trials,  while  best  known  to  themselves,  are 
neither  few  nor  light,  be  comforted  and  ani- 
mated by  the  following  lines  of  one  who  had 
himself  partaken  in  no  small  degree  of  the 
salutary  waters  of  affliction  ;  and  who  from  a 
deep,  humbling,  experimental  acquaintance 
with  his  own  shortcomings,  could  the  better 
feel  and  sympathize  with  others  in  their 
varied  trials  and  sorrows  and  conflicts.  Pre- 
cious, also,  is  his  testimony  to  the  riches  of 
that  grace  which,  as  obedience  is  yielded  to 
it,  is  sufficient  for  all  our  need  ;  and  is,  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  Him  "  who  ascended  on 
high,  and  led  captivity  captive,"  extended  to 
the  rebellious  also;  being  ever  equal  to  the 
restoration  and  preservation  and  saving  re- 
demption of  all,  who  strive  to  serve  Him  in 
humility  and  sincerity  of  heart.  Let  none 
then,  especially  of  the  younger  class,  grow 
weary  or  faint  by  the  way;  but  be  encouraged 
by  such  favorable  reports  of  the  good  land, 
by  one  yet  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  not  to 
turn  from  or  rebel  against  the  Lord,  but  let 
Him  have  the  rule  of  your  hearts;  when  he 
will  not  only  delight  in  you,  but  will  bring 
you,  through  and  over  all,  into  the  "  exceed- 
ing good  land"  which  He  hath  promised  to 
His  faithful  Israel,  even  to  them  that  seek, 
and  love,  and  serve  Him. 

"1816.  September.  —  What  inexhaustible 
goodness  and  loving-kindness  has  the  Lord 
in  store  for  those  of  every  age,  class,  and  de- 
scription, who  strive  to  serve  him  in  sincerity. 


0 1  He  sheds  at  times  his  refreshing  presence 
and  protection  in  a  remarkable  manner  rounc 
about  his  poor  dependent  little  ones,  shower 
ing  down  upon  them  the  redundant  dew  of 
his  grace.    I  have  thought  indeed,  that  tb< 
inward  consciousness  of  His  approbation  at 
tending  us,  is  sometimes  permitted  to  be  ai 
strong  and  evident  as  wo  could  desire.  L 
has  been  graciously  allotted  me  during  thi 
day  or  two,  to  experience  such  a  degree  c  : 
His  favor  attending  me,  and  to  feel  such  | 
measure  of  His  divine  blessing,  shed  upon  m<! 
that  I  can  scarcely  forbear  in  this  manncl 
testifying  to  the  continuance  of  His  care  fcj 
His  creatures,  even  for  those  who  have  widelfj 
strayed  from  His  flock,  and  have  been  lonf 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.    Yes,  O  yes!-| 
'His  hand  is  stretched  out  still;' — praised  U'j 
His  name  evermore ! 

"1816.  September  19.— Though  I  wish  1| 
be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  the  innocent  ar| 
natural  sprightliness  and  liveliness  of  youtl 
yet  I  cannot  but  excuse  myself  from  joinirji 
in  with  what  is  commonly  so  termed,  havirl 
often  felt  thereby  unsettled  in  mind,  and  ij 
disposed  for  reflection.    I  have  found  that  l] 
occasionally  relaxing  in   the  discipline 
watchfulness,  the  inclination  to  laughter,  mot: 
particularly,  gained  much  ground  upon  mi 
and  there  has  been  no  small  difficulty  in  i] 
straining  this  habit,  when  much  indulged ; 
that  it  strikes  me  to  be  a  snare.    Though  i| 
ligion  does  not  make  a  man  gloomy,  yeU 
never  allows  him  to  be  off  his  guard ;  no, 
must  '  watch  and  pray  lest  he  enter  in 
temptation,' — taking  up  his  daily  cross  to 
frivolous  and  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  ' 
sides  other  more  evident  and  open  evils." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Zoology  of  the  Napo. 

In  Orton's  work  on  the  Andes  and  tp 
Amazon,  he  remarks  of  the  river  Napo,  whit 
he  and  his  party  descended  a  long  distarH 
to  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  :  "  The  Nal 
is  the  largest  river  in  Ecuador.  Prom  | 
source  in  the  defiles  of  Cotopaxi  and  Cinclw 
lagua  to  its  embouchure  at  the  Maranon,  jsj 
length  is  not  far  from  eight  hundred  miles,H 
about  twice  that  of  the  Susquehanna.  PrJ 
Napo  village  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  m 
barometer  showed  a  fall  of  a  thousand  ftB 
At  Napo  the  current  is  six  miles  an  hoil 
between  Napo  and  Santa  Rosa  there  fl 
rapids ;  and  between  Santa  Rosa  and  m 
Maranon  the  rate  is  not  less  than  four  miH 
an  hour.  At  Napo  the  breadth  is  about  foil 
j^ards;  at  Coca  the  main  channel  is  1500  m 
wide;  and  at  Camindo  it  is  a  full  Span|h| 
mile."  He  observed  after  reaching  Sumiaj 
collection  of  a  few  palm  booths,  the  owntaj 
of  which  do  a  little  fishing  and  gold  wa9hig. 
"  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Gua»-j 
quil,  we  were  tormented  by  musquitoes.  Its 
were  also  quite  numerous,  but  none  of  tip 
were  blood  thirsty ;  and  we  may  add  thattaj 
where  in  South  America  were  we  troulpd, 
by  the  leaf-nosed  species.  So  far  as  our 
perience  goes,  we  can  say,  with  Bates, 
the  vampire,  so  common  on  the  Amazoil 
the  most  harmless  of  all  bats.  It  has,  h 
ever,  a  most  hideous  physiognomy.  A 
grown  specimen  will  measure  twenty-eiM 
inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  Bates  found  M 
species  on  the  Amazon — one  black,  the  om 
of  a  ruddy  hue,  and  both  fruit-eaters. 

The  nocturnal  music  of  these  forest;  is 
made  by  crickets  and  tree  toads.    The  vice 
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of  the  latter  sounds  like  the  cracking  of  wood. 
Occasionally  frogs,  owls  and  goat-suckers 
croak,  hoot  and  wail.  Between  midnight 
and  three  a.  m.,  almost  perfect  silence  reigns 
At  early  dawn  the  animal  creation  awakes 
with  a  scream.  Pre-eminent  are  the  discor 
dant  cries  of  monkeys  and  macaws.  As  the 
sun  rises  higher,  one  musician  after  another 
seeks  the  forest  shade,  and  the  morning  con- 
cert ends  at  noon.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
there  is  an  all-pervading  rustling  sound, 
caused  by  the  fluttering  of  myriad  insects, 
and  the  gliding  of  lizards  and  snakes.  At 
sunset  parrots  and  monkeys  resume  their 
chatter  for  a  season,  and  then  give  way  to  the 
noiseless  flight  of  innumerable  bats  chasing 
the  hawkmoth  and  beetle.  There  is  scarcely 
a  sound  in  a  tropical  forest  which  is  joyous 
and  cheering.  The  birds  are  usually  silent; 
those  that  have  voices  utter  a  plaintive  song, 
or  hoarse  shrill  cry.  Oar  door  yards  are  far 
more  melodious  on  a  May  morning.  The  most 
common  birds  on  the  Napo  are  macaws,  par- 
rots, toucans,  and  ciganas.  The  parrots,  like 
the  majority  in  South  America,  are  of  the 
green  type.  The  toucan,  peculiar  to  the  New 
World,  and  distinguished  by  its  enormous  bill, 
is  a  quarrelsome,  imperious  bird.  It  is  clumsy 
in  flight,  but  nimble  in  leaping  from  limb  to 
limb.  It  hops  on  the  ground  like  a  robin,  and 
makes  a  shrill  yelping— pia-po-o-co.  Ecua- 
dorians call  it  the  predicator,  or  preacher,  be- 
cause it  wags  its  head  like  a  priest.  The 
feathers  of  the  breast  are  of  a  most  brilliant 
yellow,  orange  and  rose  color,  and  the  robes 
of  the  royal  dames  in  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  trimmed  with  them.  The  ci- 
gana  resembles  a  pheasant.  The  flesh  has  a 
musky  odor;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  they  exist  in  such  numbers  throughout 
the  country.  The  Indians  never  eat  them. 
In  no  country  as  in  the  Amazonian  valley  is 
there  such  a  variety  of  insects ;  no  where  do 
we  find  species  of  larger  size  or  greater  beauty. 
It  is  the  richest  locality  for  butterflies;  Bates 
found  twelve  hundred  species  in  Brazil  alone, 
or  three  times  as  many  as  in  all  Europe.  The 
splendid  metalic-blue,  and  the  yellow  and 
transparent-winged,  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Napo ;  some  rise  high  in  the  air ;  others,  living 
in  societies,  look  like  fluttering  clouds.  Moths 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous beetle  on  the  river  is  a  magnificent  green 
species  (Chrysophora  chrysochlora,)  always 
found  arboreal,  like  the  majority  of  tropical 
coleopteris,  they  look  like  emerald  gems  cling- 
ing to  the  branches.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bees,  the  black  and  yellow.  It  is  singular 
these  Indians  have  no  term  for  bees,  but  call 
them  honey,  and  distinguish  them  by  their 
color.  The  black  species  is  said  to  make  the 
most  honey,  and  the  yellow  the  best.  The 
quadrupeds  of  this  region  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  dry  season.  Not  a  sloth  nor 
armadillo  did  we  see.  But  when  the  rains 
descend  the  wilderness  is  a  menagerie  of  tigers 
and  tapers,  pumas  and  bears,  while  a  host  of 
reptiles,  led  by  the  gigantic  boa,  creep  forth 
from  their  hiding  places.  The  most  ferocious 
carnivora  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  most  venomous  serpents  haunt  the  low- 
lands. Darwin  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  any  closer  similarity  between  the  or- 
ganic beings  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Andes  than  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
ocean.  We  will  remark  that  wo  obtained  a 
peccari,  a  number  of  birds  not  accustomed  to 
high  flights,  and  five  reptilian  species,  on  the 


Pacific  slope,  identical  with  species  found  on 
the  Napo. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  1220 

"  1820.  4th  mo  6th.  At  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting.  Here  I  thought  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  preciously  exercised  Friends.  May  this 
class  everywhere,  multiply  more  and  more. 
From  this  place  we  had  for  our  pilot  to  Had- 
donfield  a  beloved  father  in  Israel,  Joseph 
Clement,  who  is  in  his  83d  year,  and  yet  has 
a  lively  use  of  his  faculties.  He  is  an  encour- 
aging instance  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth. 
O  how  pleasant  to  meet  with  those  who  are 
green  and  alive  in  old  age,  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  pure  vital  religion  is  so  low. 

"7th.  At  Haddonfield:  which  was  a  good 
meeting.    Truth  reigned  over  all. 

"8th.  At  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  appeared  as  hopeful  perhaps  as 
any  we  have  been  at.  Yet  even  here,  as  was 
to  be  felt,  all  was  not  Israel  that  was  of  Israel. 
O  when  will  it  be  that  Friends  will  more  gen- 
erally try  to  keep  to  the  principles  we  profess! 
Remained  here  over  the  next  day. 

"  10th.  At  Evesham,  which  were  both  large 
meetings,  and  I  hope  seasons  of  profit  to  many 
who  attended.  This  afternoon  travelled  on, 
and  spent  the  night  with  D.  and  B.  H.  R.,  a 
son-in-law  and  daughter  of  our  worthy  friend 
Esther  Collins,  one  of  the  two  drowned  in  the 
Delaware  river  last  winter,  and  found  about 
thirteen  days  after,  and  brought  to  this  house, 
her  former  residence.  From  here  she  was 
taken  to  the  grave  followed  by  many  Friends, 
and  was  decently  interred,  leaving  a  sweet 
savor.  Though  she  has  gone  from  human 
sight,  the  remembrance  of  her  christian  ex- 
ample seems  to  sound  in  our  ears  the  impres- 
sive language,  Follow  me  as  I  have  followed 
Christ  the  Lord,  through  this  checkered  scene 
from  earth  to  heaven,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  spirit  is  at 
rest.  The  other  dear  creature,  Ann  Edwards, 
who  was  lost  at  the  same  time  under  the  ice, 
is  not  yet  found.  But  what  matter,  so  that 
the  immortal  soul,  with  kindred  spirits,  is 
singing  praises  to  God. 

"11th.  At  Chester:  a  pretty  large  meeting 
and  an  opportunity  of  relief  to  my  poor  exer- 
cised mind.  May  I  not  say  here  in  accord- 
ance with  my  prospect  before  I  left  home,  I 
have  found  so  far  in  this  State,  New  Jersey, 
the  Lord  my  God  had  a  service  for  me,  even 
poor  little  me,  for  so  I  feel  and  so  I  seem 
bound  to  state  it.  There  are  many  Friends 
here,  and  a  precious  number  that  are  well  ex- 
ercised. I  love  them  much  ;  and  hope  for  an 
increase  of  this  description  :  for  that  there  is 
room  for  it,  is  indeed  to  be  felt :  too  many  ap- 
pearing to  be  content  with  only  the  form. 
To-day  we  went  to  dine  with  dear  Ann  Stokes, 
a  widow,  whose  life  was  mercifully  spared, 
after  being  precipitated  into  the  river  at  the 
same  time  that  Esther  Collins  and  Ann  Ed- 
wards, with  the  carriage  and  horses,  were  lost 
under  the  ice.  We  staid  awhile  with  her  and 
her  children  to  satisfaction  ;  when  she  being 
our  pilot,  we  came  on  to  Henry  Warrington's, 
the  Friend  who  drove  the  carriage  when  the 
mournful  occurrence  took  place  as  above  re- 
lated. We  accounted  it  a  favor  to  spend  the 
night  with  this  dear  brother  whose  life  was 
also  spared  to  his  wife  and  children  a  little 
longer.  These  visits  to  the  Friends  particu- 
larly concerned  in  this  trying  circumstance, 


we  felt  moved  in  love  and  sympathy  to  make. 
They  were  received  in  mutually  kind  feelings, 
so  that  with  thankfulness  I  can  say  we  were 
comforted  together.  May  we  all  so  wisely 
act  the  little  time  remaining,  as  to  have, 
through  the  mercy  of  our  God,  a  happy  eter- 
nity to  spend  together. 

"  12th.  At  Westfield,  and  13th  at  Newtown; 
both  pretty  comfortable  meetings,  notwith- 
standing the  low  situation  of  things.  This 
evening  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  came  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  order  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"  14th.  Rested  ;  making  our  homes  at  a  well 
beloved  friend  and  brother  John  Cook's. 
Next  day  attended  the  Select  Meeting,  which 
was  large  indeed.  The  day  following  were 
at  Twelfth  street  meeting  in  the  morning, 
and  Green  street  in  the  afternoon. 

"From  the  17th  to  the  21st,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held,  which  was  large  and 
favored.  Here  we  met  with  many  dear  friends 
whom  we  had  seen  before  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods ;  who  not  only  at  meeting,  but  at 
our  lodgings,  manifested  they  were  glad  to 
see  us  again,  giving  proof  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship more  easily  felt  than  expresed.  We 
have  now  parted ;  and  no  doubt  with  many 
of  us  it  will  be  a  final  farewell :  they  going  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  we  on  our  journey. 
And  whilst  viewing  it  as  I  do,  both  sides  per- 
haps in  their  proper  places,  I  am  comforted 
in  the  hope  that  as  we  keep  the  faith,  and 
maintain  the  warfare  to  the  end,  we  shall 
again  meet  where  parting  will  be  no  more, 
but  where  we  shall  have  a  happy  eternity  to 
spend  together.  So  be  it,  so  have  it,  O  holy 
Father,  it'  it  seem  good  in  thy  sight.  But 
what  do  I  say  ?  I  am  made  to  wonder  at  my- 
self that  I  should  thus  write,  when  I  feel  as  I 
do  at  this  present  moment,  stripped  and  very 
poor  indeed;  deprived  of  everything  except  a 
little  faith,  and  that  too  at  so  low  a  state  that 
it  is  hardly  comparable  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed. 

"  23d.  Left  the  city,  our  beloved  friend  and 
brother  John  Cook  being  our  pilot  to  German- 
town.  Our  meeting  there  I  think  may  be 
numbered  with  those  wherein  the  excellent 
name  of  Israel's  God  was  magnified  in  the 
hearts  of  a  living  remnant.  Praise  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercies  en- 
dure forever. 

"  This  afternoon  we  parted  with  dear  J.  C, 
who  returned  home ;  and  we  went  on  accom- 
panied by  John  Wistartothe  house  of  a  kind 
friend  for  lodging,  where  the  Master's  peace 
was  to  be  felt,  and  where  I  am  again  bound 
to  acknowledge,  it  is  enough." 

She  attended  meetings  at  Plymouth,  Provi- 
dence, Gwynedd,  and  Upper  Dublin,  after 
which  she  writes:  "The  blessed  Master  was, 

1  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  us  at  each  of 
these;  but  at  the  last  Truth  reigned  over  all. 
When  this  is  felt  to  be  the  case,  what  cause 
for  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul ;  praise  and  adore  his  great  name 
for  ever. 

"28th.  At  Horsham,  29th,  at  Plumstead, 
30th  at  Buckingham.  Truth,  divine  truth 
at  a  low  ebb  in  most  or  all  of  the  places  where 
our  lots  have  been  last  cast.  And  yet  Divine 
mercy,  marvellous  condescension,  pity,  and 
forbearance,  so  manifestly  felt  to  flow  from 
the  Fountain  Head  have  b^en  such,  that  in 
looking  back  this  afternoon  as  I  lay  on  the 
bed  to  rest  my  feeble  frame,  all  within  me  has 
been  humbled,  and  my  poor  mind  carried  as 
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on  the  wings  of  eagles,  in  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  So  that  my  soul  has  afresh 
been  favored  to  renew  covenant  with  God, 
that  if  in  his  mercy  he  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member me,  and  go  before,  I  will  surely  bow 
in  humble  dedication  to  serve  him  in  time, 
and  throughout  eternity.  For  renewedly  have 
I  felt  that  he  is  worthy  of  more  adoration 
than  men  or  angels  can  ascribe." 

She  was  at  Solebury  Meeting  5th  mo.  1st, 
and  successively  at  Wrightstown,  Wakefield, 
and  Newtown,  where  she  writes,  "  I  can  again 
say  the  Lord  has  been  with  us,  and  owned 
his  work."  From  thence  she  went  to  Middle- 
town  and  Bristol ;  and  was  at  the  Falls  Meet- 
ing on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  Pennsbury.  "  These  last  two," 
she  says,  "  were  furnished  with  many  guests, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  said  of  all  descriptions. 
Everlasting  power  was  my  strength,  and 
Truth  reigned  over  all. 

"  9th.  We  crossed  the  Delaware  river,  and 
went  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Attended  an 
appointed  meeting  there  which  was  a  painful 
one  :  yet  I  believe  there  were  a  few  precious 
souls  that  were  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness.  These  through  Divine  aid 
were  refreshed,  and  many  others  of  a  different 
description  were  reached.  May  the  Lord  be 
pleased  to  bless  to  these  the  fervent  labor  of 
his  handmaid. 

"  10th.  Yisited  a  school  of  colored  children, 
taught  by  a  colored  man,  much  to  our  satis- 
faction. Though  I  was  more  poorly  than 
common,  we  went  eight  or  nine  miles  towards 
the  next  meeting  called  Stony  Brook,  which 
on  the  11th  we  attended. 

"  14th.  We  attended  a  little  meeting  at 
Squankum;  and  the  day  following  one  at 
Squan.  At  both  of  these  there  was  more  cause 
for  mourning  than  for  rejoicing,  because  of 
the  situation  of  things :  yet  hope  they  were 
profitable  seasons  to  some  present.  In  the 
evening  we  felt  a  liberty  to  go  a  mile  or  two 
to  look  at  the  ocean,  which  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  our  eyes  were  struck  with  ad- 
miration in  beholding  the  great  deep,  to  feel 
our  spirits  bowed  in  humble  adoration  towards 
the  Former  thereof. 

"  16th.  Went  on  with  a  pilot  to  Shrewsbury 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Next  day  attended  the 
Select  Meeting;  on  the  18th  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  large ;  and  on  the  day  following  a 
public  meeting.  These  were  good  meetings. 
Dear  William  Eickman  was  here,  and  came 
to-day  to  our  lodgings." 

On  the  20th  they  rode  forty  miles  to  Bah- 
way,  and  on  the  21st  were  at  their  fore  and 
afternoon  meetings.  The  next  day  they  went 
to  Plainfield,  and  were  at  their  meeting  on 
the  23d.  "All  these,"  she  remarks,  "  I  think 
may  be  said  to  be  good  meetings." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Influence  of  Climate  on  Character. 

Of  the  minor  points  of  character  [of  the 
natives  of  Mysore  in  Southern  India]  there 
are  two  in  particular  which  naturally  excite 
the  surprise  of  Englishmen  in  general:  I  mean 
the  strong  powers  of  vis  inertice  displayed  by 
natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  exciting  in  them 
any  appearance  of  wonder  or  surprise.  The 
first  is,  I  admit,  very  catching,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  principle  appearing  in  my- 
self before  I  had  been  more  than  two  years 
alone  with  the  farmers  of  Munzerabad.  As 
an  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  alluding 


to,  I  may  mention  the  following  incident. 
One  day,  as  I  was  seated  amongst  the  fellers 
of  a  forest  I  was  at  that  time  clearing,  a  tree, 
from  being  somewhat  bent  and  rather  hollow, 
unexpectedly  crashed  down,  and  fell  on  the 
man  who  was  cutting  the  lower  side  of  it. 
The  two  men  who  had  been  cutting  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tree  thereupon  rested  their 
axes  on  the  stump,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 
"  You  pick  him  up,"  upon  which  the  other  re- 
plied, "  You  pick  him  up,"  and  I,  looking  up 
from  a  paper  of  Addison's  which  I  was  perus- 
ing at  the  time,  said,  "  Why  don't  both  of  you 
pick  him  up?"  The  end  of  this  was,  that  be- 
fore any  of  the  speakers  in  this  dialogue 
moved  hand  or  foot,  a  friend  of  the  fallen  man 
came  forward  and  dragged  him  out.  By  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  luck,  the  tree  happened 
to  have  a  deep  bend  in  it  exactly  where  it  fell 
on  the  man,  who  consequently  was  not  in- 
jured, but  only  half  stunned  by  the  blow.  I 
am  afraid  this  was  very  much  the  way  with 
the  Orissa  famine,  which  was  a  case  of  "you 
pick  him  up,  and  why  don't  you  pick  him  up, 
and  why  don't  both  of  you  pick  him  up." 
And  1  may  observe,  further,  that,  as  regards 
the  principle  of  vis  inertice,  all  sorts  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  put  down  4o  it  alone  are 
traced  to  all  manner  of  causes.  All  that 
apathy  to  the  difficulties  and  wants  of  others, . 
for  instance,  which  people  commonly  assign 
to  caste,  has  nothing  to  do  with  caste  what- 
ever, and  that  institution  is  simply  made  the 
scapegoat,  or  at  least  the  excuse,  for  saving 
oneself  trouble.  Why  don't  you  do  this,  and 
why  don't  you  do  that  ?  It's  against  my  caste, 
is  the  common  excuse.  Why  don't  you  help 
this  man,  and  why  don't  you  help  that  man  ? 
And  caste  again  comes  in  as  the  invariable 
excuse.  I  once  saw  a  friend  of  mine  in  India 
about  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  from  which  pro- 
jected a  nail,  and  I  was  inclined  to  mention 
that  this  projection  might  interfere  with  his 
comfort ;  but  he  hesitated  as  to  whether  he 
should  sit  down  or  not,  and  being  impelled  by 
vis  inertice  to  abstain  from  making  my  state- 
ment unnecessarily,  I  hesitated.  In  the  mean- 
time he  sat  down,  and  soon  rose  up,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
nail  had  produced  unpleasant  consequences, 
upon  which  I  observed,  "  I  saw  you  would 
probably  sit  down  on  that  nail."  My  friend 
then  asked  me,  why  did  I  not  tell  him  ?  Well, 
the  thing  was  simply  climate,  which  produces 
vis  inertice,  and  that  was  the  explanation.  Not 
long  ago,  when  I  was  riding  along  a  road  in 
Scotland,  I  saw  a  mackintosh  coat  which  had 
evidently  been  dropped.  Thinking  that  some 
horse  might  shy  at  it,  I  got  off  with  the  view 
of  putting  it  on  one  side  of  the  road.  It  next 
occurred  to  me  that  the  coat  might  belong  to 
some  poor  man,  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  back  again,  and  I  accordingly  carried  it  on 
to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  told  the  black- 
smith to  fix  a  notice  on  the  smithy  door  as  to 
the  finding  of  the  coat.  As  I  went  along  with 
the  coat,  I  could  not  help  ruminating  on  the 
causes  that  induced  me  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  coat  at  all,  and  wondered  not  a  little  at 
my  taking  an  amount  of  trouble  that  a  year 
or  two  ago,  when  in  India,  never  could,  I 
should  think,  have  been  displayed  by  me,  or 
indeed  any  Anglo-Indian.  But  the  whole 
thing  was  the  result  of  climate. 

In  the  awful  day  of  account,  it  will  be  of 
unspeakable  importance,  that  the  blood  of 
others  is  not  found  upon  our  garments. 


Selected. 

WATCH  AND  PEAY. 
The  Watcher  stood  on  CarmelVheight, 

With  eager,  longing  eye, 
Gazing  across  the  sobbing  sea, 

Scanning  the  burning  sky  ; 
While  with  bowed  head  between  his  knees, 

Scorched  by  the  sun's  fierce  glow, 
The  Prophet,  pressed  with  anguish  sore, 

Prayed  in  the  vale  below ; 

Watched  for  the  coming  of  the  cloud, 

Prayed  for  the  blessed  rain 
To  shade  the  burning  of  the  sky, 

To  cheer  the  earth  again — - 
The  cloud  with  wind,  like  breath  of  God 

Among  the  thick  tree-tops, 
The  rain,  like  rush  of  angel's  wings, 

Murmurous  with  pattering  drops  ! 

"  Nothing !  nothing !"  the  watcher  cried — 

No  cloud,  no  sign  of  rain  ! 
The  same  fierce  sun  that  burns  the  earth 

Burns  o'er  the  watery  main. 
Again  the  Prophet  bowed  his  head 

Between  his  knees  and  prayed, 
Again  the  watcher's  eye  looked  for 

The  blessing  still  delayed. 

"Nothing !  nothing !"  the  watcher  cried — 

"  No  cloud,  no  sign  of  rain  !" 
The  Prophet,  laboring  in  prayer 

Bowed  'twixt  his  knees  again  ; 
And  thus  twice,  thrice,  seven  times  they  strove, 

With  faith  that  cannot  fail — 
One  watching  in  the  mount  above, 

One  wrestling  in  the  vale ! 

Oh  can  it  be  the  God  whose  breath 

Bums  like  consuming  fire, 
Scorching  the  earth  and  sky  and  sea 

With  blast  of  judgment  dire. 
Oh  can  it  be  the  God  whose  flame 

Consumes  the  sacrifice — 
The  wood,  stones,  water,  all  ablaze 

In  incense  to  the  skies. 

"  Oh  can  it  be  this'God  whose  wrath 

Our  prostrate  souls  approve. 
So  burning  in  his  holiness, 

Is  not  a  God  of  love  ? 
Oh  Heaven !  for  thy  dear  mercy's  sake, 

Accept  our  sacrifice ! 
Dissolve  this  spell  of  burning  wrath  I 

Oh  melt  these  brazen  skies  !" 

Seven  times  the  two  souls  watched  and  prayed, 

Seven  times  with  faith  and  hope, 
When  from  the  sea  a  little  cloud 

Pushes  its  finger  up  ! 
A  hand !  a  hand  !  a  cloud  formed  hand ! 

The  hand  God's  chosen  find 
Always  revealed  to  point  before 

When  God  is  close  behind ! 

And  swelling  in  proportions  vast, 

Reveals  an  awful  form  ; 
God  coming  in  his  majesty, 

God  in  the  blessed  storm ; 
Blackening  the  heavens  with  clouds  and  wind, 

Pouring  the  welcome  rain ; 
Filling  the  thirsty  earth  with  floods 

Of  life  and  joy  again ! 

Oh  watchers  on  the  mountain  height, 

Stand  with  eye  steadfast  there  ! 
Oh  wrestlers  in  the  vale  beneath, 

Cease  not  your  sevenfold  prayer  ! 
God  will  not  always  frown — he  will 

Accept  your  sacrifice 
Of  loving  hearts  and  praying  hands — 

God  will  in  love  arise  ! 

A  finger,  hand,  an  arm,  a  form 

Of  power  and  grace  divine  ! 
The  heavens  shall  swell  with  blessed  showers, 

The  earth  with  rain  drops  shine ! 
Oh  dare  with  loving  hearts  to  bring 

The  sacrifice  of  blood ! 
While  Hope  stands  watching  on  the  mount, 

And  Faith  lays  hold  on  God  ! 


Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Getting  off  the  True  Foundation. 
Some  recent  remarks  upon  the  merits  of 
Biat  are  termed  "Sunday  Schools,"  have  in- 
l-ested  the  writer,  and  as  the  criticisms  by 
le  of  another  religious  society  may  tend  to 
jinge  or  confirm  the  views  of  some  amongst 
I  as  to  their  openness  to  objection  as  an  ap- 

■  adage  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  has 

■  night  it  right  to  submit  them  to  "The 
Jiend"  for  publication,  hoping  for  a  serious 
Ij  candid  consideration  of  the  compatibility 
|3uch  associations  for  Friends'  children,  with 
ti  maintenance  of  our  high  profession  of  re- 
iice  upon  the  secret,  inward,  immediate 
Ichings  and  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Jich  is  able  to  guide  us  into  all  truth. 
Phe  first  objection  urged  is,  that  it  inter- 
1)8  with  the  family  ;  secondly,  it  diminishes 
I  power  of  the  pulpit  over  the  people,  es- 
lially  the  juveniles,  by  substituting  its  in- 
[liction  for  that  of  the  pulpit;  thirdly,  it  has 
I  much  sensationalism  in  its  public  demon- 
jitions  ;  that  it  is  conducted  more  with  re- 
|nce  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pupils  than 
lir  personal  profit ;  fourthly,  that  there  is 
I  much  effort  at  instruction  (or  explana- 
|t;)  and  finally,  that  there  is  too  much 
■pinery  and  too  much  attention  to  method 
■form.)  That  they  have  undertaken  to  do 
1;  by  artificial  processes  and  by  ingenious 
Itrivances,  which  can  only  be  done  well 
Imgh  the  instincts  of  a  loving  heart,  and  a 
■yen-enkindled  zeal.  The  touch  of  a  gentle 
Id  is  worth  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
I  most  elaborate  exposition  of  Bible  truths 
IL  blackboard." 

Ind  it  is  further  stated,  that  "at  present 
■majority  of  christian  parents  in  our  land 
las  if  their  duty  as  respects  the  education 
■heir  children  in  the  Bible  was  fulfilled,  if 
w  insure  their  regular  attendance  at  the 
loath-school.    By  this  transfer  of  their  own 
w  to  the  Sabbath-school  teacher,  they  in- 
I  themselves  as  well  as  their  children,  if 
I  because  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  one's 
gin  any  knowledge  so  sure  as  undertaking 
■bach  the  same  to  others." 
let  us  compare  these  views  with  some  of 
■developments  in  First-day  school  associa- 
li  among  Friends,  commencing  with  the 
ibtion  that  they  lessen  the  interest  in  the 
■  object  of  meetings  for  worship,  and  the 
■per  of  attaining  it,  and  go  on  to  that  of 
I   much  sensationalism"  in  conducting 
If  public  demonstrations  more  with  refer- 
I  to  creaturely  enjoyment  than  the  real 
It  of  the  children.    Does  not  it  seem  like 
Irry-making  time  when  the  delegates  and 
Irs  interested  in  a  First-day  school  con- 
Ion  separate  themselves,  say  fifty  in  num- 
Ipn  their  return  from  such  an  occasion, 
Ipering  a  railroad  car  for  the  purpose,  that 
I  might  sing,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in 
Iprt?  And  is  there  not  the  same  objection 
Itoo  much  machinery,"  found  in  these 
b>ls  conducted  by  those  under  our  name, 
Ing  to  draw  the  mind  outward  from  the 
|ual  Teacher,  and  fix  the  dependence 
I  outward  literal  instruction,  instead  of 
■>  iacret  openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
eng,  attentive  mind?    Have  we  not  seen 
ejndency,  yea,  the  result  of  this  endeavor 
Jjititute  a  system  of  meetings  for  religious 
*;ing,  outside  the  divinely  appointed  min- 
*  and  the  immediate  revelation  by  the 
tit I  Spirit,  to  be  productive  of  self-confidence 
1  unseemly  forwardness  in  our  religious 


meetings,  lessening  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  those  interesting  occasions?  We  read  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  having  spoken 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  in  one  of  the  late 
convention  meetings  at  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
and  that  it  was  recommended  by  one  of  the 
delegates  to  have  all  the  meetings  "  opened  by 
prayer." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such 
things  can  be  reconciled  with  the  profession 
of  Quakerism  :  how  formal  prayers  at  stated 
times  can  be  made  to  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  for  the  fresh  anointing  for 
every  spiritual  exercise  and  service.  Let  us 
be  assured  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
amongst  us,  when  such  suggestions  as  this, 
and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  our  supreme 
rule,  can  be  openly  made,  with  impunity,  so 
far  as  correction  by  their  many  sympathizers 
in  religious  labor  is  concerned.  This  setting 
up  the  Scriptures  above  the  inward  Teacher 
and  Guide,  is  a  departure  from  the  ti-ue  source 
of  saving  knowledge,  as  described  by  the  Holy 
Head  of  the  church  to  his  believing  disciple, 
which  is  not  any  outward  testimony,  but  the 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Some  of  us  much  younger  than  now,  can 
well  remember  the  simplicity  of  Friends  in 
the  care  of  their  children  in  a  religious  way. 
How  that  in  the  family  and  in  the  school  for 
literary  instruction,  the  Scriptures  were  read 
and  passages  recited  without  any  searching 
for  the  critical  knowledge  which  "  puffeth  up," 
but  simply  leaving  them  to  the  opening  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind ;  looking  to  this 
for  a  lasting  impression,  rather  than  to  any 
learned  disquisitions  upon  their  passages  or 
contents,  flow  much  sweeter  the  effect  of 
simple  waiting  upon  God  for  his  counsel  con- 
cerning them,  for  the  sealing  of  their  truths 
by  his  Spirit  upon  our  minds  of  some  appro- 
priate, comforting,  or  instructive  portion. 
How  sweet  to  hear  in  the  mental  ear,  when 
in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  such  words  of  com- 
fort as  are  sometimes  sealed  upon  the  mind 
by  the  blessed  Bemembrancer  himself;  how 
comforting,  and  of  how  much  more  value  than 
all  knowledge  acquired  by  literal  explana- 
tions of  Scripture  truths  or  history  from  be- 
ginning to  end:  But  this  substitution  of 
biblical  knowledge  for  the  inward  experience 
of  the  convicting,  converting  efficacy  of  the 
grace  of  God,  is  well  calculated  to  entice 
many  amongst  us  from  the  path  of  self-denial, 
and  lead  them  into  that  of  self-exaltation, 
above  the  Divine  witness,  in  its  lowly,  gentle 
manifestations  in  the  secret  of  the  soul.  As 
the  ear  is  more  open  to  the  many  outward 
calls  to  seek  and  rest  in  that  knowledge  which 
is  imparted  by  the  letter,  there  will  be  less 
disposition  to  seek  in  inward  stillness  and 
humble  prostration  of  soul,  for  that 'knowledge 
which  is  declared  to  be  life  eternal ;  even  to 
know  Him  who  is  "the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,"  by  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  our  own  souls. 
It  is  a  Scripture  testimony  that  "  all  shall  be 
taught  of  the  Lord,  from  the  least  of  them  to 
the  greatest  of  them,"  so  that  there  is  no  lack 
for  a  teacher  to  those  whose  eye  and  expec- 
tation are  to  Him." 


Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  published  by 
request  of  Y.  Warner,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  contributed  funds  for  the 
work  among  the  Freedmen  in  which  he  is 
engaged : 

"Keport  of  the  Superin  tendent  of  Tennessee 
schools  to  the  Missionary  Board  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting : 

The  operations  in  christian  labor  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama  which  are  now  subject 
to  your  care  were  commenced  a  year  ago,  at 
Maryville.  A  large  school  with  a  Normal 
class  is  now  flourishing  there  ;  and  twenty- 
four  other  schools,  partly  or  wholly  under 
our  supervision,  which  with  seven  temporarily 
suspended  or  under  negotiations,  make  thirty- 
two  in  all  requiring  attention.  They  are 
mostly  located  on,  or  near  the  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  Bail  Boad. 

The  general  aims  and  workings  are. 

To  help  them  to  right  living,  and  self  de- 
velopment; to  educt  the  whole  Christian 
man,  and  especially  to  bring  out  teachers 
from  their  own  ranks;  to  this  end  we  take 
hold  of  the  gifted  ones,  and  in  some  cases  as- 
sist them  in  boarding  where  they  may  attend 
the  Normal  classes. 

We  visit  much  in  their  families,  and  en- 
courage them  to  train  their  children,  and 
rule  their  houses,  and  their  business,  as  be- 
comes the  christian  believer. 

Their  spiritual  needs  are  sought  out;  our 
sympathies  go  with  them  therein ;  and,  in 
many  communities,  great  openness  is  mani- 
fest for  the  reception  of  Gospel  Truth. 

We  labor  to  arouse  them  to  exert  them- 
selves to  live  economically,  to  clothe  them- 
selves properly,  and  lay  up  means  to  support 
their  schools,  families  and  meeting  houses. 
We  use  opportunities  to  teach  them  profita- 
ble farming,  gardening,  stock  management, 
and  choice  of  seeds  and  plants. 

We  seek  to  reach  the  people  in  lonely  and 
neglected  places,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get 
schools,  or,  where  opposition  to  them  still  ex- 
ists. In  some  such,  our  labors  have  been 
most  interesting,  and  most  signally  blessed. 

We  supply  all  the  schools  which  we  have 
care  of,  with  books,  &c,  of  the  most  approved 
kinds. 

This  book  business  will  be  the  most  costly 
part  of  our  work,  as  the  schools  become  self- 
supporting.  The  principal  part  of  our  busi- 
ness in  the  free  school  counties  consists  in 
supplying  books  and  stationery,  training  and 
recommendiug  teachers,  advising  with,  and 
working  with  the  public  school  officers,  and 
in  organizing  and  conducting  the  First-day 
schools,  those  schools  being  enumerated,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  true  wants  of  the  con- 
cern, as  well  as  to  indicate  what  goes  with 
the  money.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  small 
amount  is  needed  for  furnishing  books  alone, 
to  1,719  children  whom  we  now  supply.  A 
prominent  and  laborious  part  of  our  care  is 
to  reconcile  party  feuds,  and  unite  the  people 
in  neighboi'hoods,  so  that  they  may  heartily 
combine  and  sustain  one  good  school,  instead 
of  two  or  three  crippled  ones.  These  feuds 
are  often  denominational." 

Acceptable  Works. — It  is  not  the  doing  of 
things  which  is  of  value  ;  but  it  is  the  doing 
of  things  in  the  virtue,  in  the  life,  in  the 
power  which  comes  from  Christ,  which  is  of 
acceptance  with  God,  and  of  advantage  to  the 
soul. — I.  P, 
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Oyster  and  Fruit  Packing  in  Baltimore. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  oyster 
business  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  gleaned.  The  oyster 
beds  of  this  neighborhood  are  estimated  to 
cover  373  square  miles,  and  about  750  large 
boats  carrying  schooner  canvas  called  pun- 
gies,  and  over  3000  little  boats  like  Indian 
canoes,  or  "dugouts,"  are  engaged  in  "catch- 
ing" the  oysters.  The  pungies  are  supplied 
with  large  oval  baskets  made  of  wire,  swung 
and  lowered  or  hoisted  from  a  windlass  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  which  is  lowered  open, 
like  a  ^clam-shell,  going  down  and  pulled  up 
shut  after  it  has  tilled  with  oysters.  The 
canoe  oystermen  dredge  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
which  look  a  good  deal  like  two  iron  rakjes 
crossed  and  riveted  together  about  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  heads.  If  a  pungy  crew  have 
a  successful  trip,  they  catch  a  load  of  1,000 
bushels  in  two  or  three  days.  A  canoe  oyster- 
man  can  soon  fill  his  boat,  because  he  cannot 
carry  more  than  from  five  to  forty  bushels. 

Probably  Baltimore  packs  more  oysters  for 
shipment  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
establishments  here  engaged  in  the  business 
of  packing  oysters,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

C.  S.  Maltby  has  probably  the  largest 
establishment  for  packing  raw  oysters,  and  a 
description  of  it  will  show  the  modus  operandi 
in  that  branch.  The  oysters  are  brought  to 
the  wharf  in  pungies.  A  windlass  is  fixed  to 
the  mast,  baskets  are  loaded  in  the  hold,  and 
then  hoisted  by  horse  power  to  the  dock, 
where  they  are  placed  on  wheelbarrows  and 
wheeled  into  the  building.  Here  they  are 
dumped  into  a  long  line  of  boxes,  where  men 
stand  and  open  them,  who  are  called  "  shuck- 
ers." C.  S.  Maltby  employs  600  hands,  400 
of  whom  are  shuckers.  Prom  the  shucker 
the  oysters  are  taken  to  another  room  and 
washed.  Then  they  are  put  into  cans  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  by  dippers.  The  filling  is  done 
with  great  rapidity,  C.  S.  Maltby's  work- 
men packing  about  50,000  cans  of  raw  a  day. 
They  are  put  up  in  tins  about  four  inches 
wide,  two  inches  thick  and  six  inches  high 
for  one  size,  and  double  that  size  for  double 
the  quantity,  or  two  pounds.  They  are  pack- 
ed for  shipment  in  wooden  cases  fitting  the 
box  as  to  height,  and  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  two  rows  of  boxes  edge- 
ways, and  a  long  lump  of  ice  sawed  to  fit  a 
vacant  space  about  five  inches  wide.  Sawdust 
is  thrown  around  the  ice  and  the  goods  are 
shipped  to  agents  in  western  and  southwest- 
ern cities. 

About  two  thirds  of  all  the  oysters  packed 
are  cooked.  This  is  done  in  one  large  estab- 
lishment by  a  very  summary  process.  The 
oysters  as  they  are  unloaded  from  the  vessels 
are  thrown  into  lattice  work  cars,  holding 
each  about  25  bushels  of  oysters  in  the  shell. 
These  cars  are  then  run  from  the  dock  into 
furnaces,  each  holding  two  cars,  the  doors  are 
closed,  and  the  oysters  are  steamed  about  ten 
minutes  till  the  shells  begin  to  open.  Then 
the  doors  are  opened  and  the  cars  pulled  out. 
Immediately  as  many  shuckers  as  can  get 
around  a  car  commence  to  open  the  oysters. 
As  they  work  they  keep  shoving  the  car  for- 
ward slowly,  and  by  the  time  the  next  two 
car  loads  are  steamed,  the  car  is  at  the  end  of 
its  journey,  empty.  The  oysterman  unload- 
ing 2,000  bushels  a  day,  the  shuckers  work- 


ing incessantly,  barrowmen  wheeling  shells 
away  and  the  tally  man  examining  and 
measuriug  the  oysters,  all  combined  furnish  a 
picture  that  is  strange  and  interesting.  Bach 
shucker  deposits  his  gallon  of  oysters  in  the 
examining  and  measuring  basin,  receives  his 
check,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  presents 
his  checks  at  the  office  for  redemption.  Steam- 
ed oysters  are  opened  much  more  readily  than 
the  raw,  and  the  allowance  per  gallon  for 
work  is  much  less.  Cooked  oysters  are  pack- 
ed in  round  cans.  They  are  poured  into  the 
cans,  sealed,  and  the  cans  put  into  hot  water, 
in  large  boilers  which  have  water  enough  in 
them  to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  can.  The 
process  of  sealing  is  then  finished.  In  capping 
the  can  before  it  is  put  into  the  water,  a  small 
perforation  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  top. 
Prom  this  little  hole  all  the  air  is  forced  out 
by  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  the  tinker, 
with  his  soldering  material,  soon  closes  that, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  process  of  hermetically 
sealing.  In  this  condition  the  cans  will  keep 
a  year  or  two  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
shells  profitably,  a  large  quantity  of  them  are 
annually  converted  into  lime,  and  the  half 
burnt  shells  which  remain  are  disposed  of  to 
farmers  for  putting  on  their  land. 

During  the  season  in  which  oysters  are  not 
collected  several  of  the  establishments  turn 
their  attention  to  preserving  and  pickling 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  business  done  in 
these  articles  is  also  very  large.  One  firm 
alone,  besides  opening  200,000  baskets  of 
oysters,  is  stated  to  have  put  up  over  three  mil- 
lions of  pickles  of  different  kinds,  purchased 
16,000  bushels  of  peaches,  30,000  bushels  of 
tomatoes,  8,500  bushels  of  pears  ;  spent 
$14,000  for  berries,  and  paid  $21,000  for  jelly 
glasses  and  pickle  jars.  The  business  of 
manufacturing  tin  cans  is  also  a  very  large 
one  in  Baltimore,  twenty  millions  of  these 
cans  it  is  estimated  being  used  annually. 


Selected. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  the  friends  of  God 
would  be  diligent  in  stirring  up  their  children 
and  family  frequently  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  writings  of  our  ancient  departed 
Priends,  which  are  an  eminent  vindication  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  that  blessed  book, 
upon  the  experience  of  those  faithful  minis- 
ters and  servants  of  Christ.  And  that  all 
who  make  profession  of  the  holy  and  blessed 
Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  would  make  the 
lives  and  labors  of  those  worthies  of  the  Lord 
their  lively  and  constant  examples  in  their 
known  seriousness,  retirement,  silence,  self- 
denial,  temperance,  humility,  meekness,  ten- 
derness, brotherly-kindness,  and  sincerity  to 
God  and  his  people ;  that  so  there  may  be  a  suc- 
cession in  sobriety,  righteousness  and  godli- 
ness, which  is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of 
religion :  and  that  one  generation  may  become 
heirs  in  holiness  to  another,  till  days  be  no 
more,  and  time  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity. 
—  William  Penn. 


Singular  Intelligence  in  a  Dog. — The  editor 
of  the  British  Workman  says,  Mr.  Adshead, 
one  of  our  Derbyshire  correspondents  writes: 

"I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  often  oc- 
casion to  be  from  home  for  weeks  together. 
During  my  absence  my  dog  (a  very  valuable 
one  of  the  bull  and  terrier  breed)  displays  an 
amount  of  sagacity,  which  to  me  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  it  is  singular.  During  my  stay 
at  home  he  quietly  sleeps  in  the  back  kitchen, 


but  on  the  night  of  the  day  that  I  leave  ho 
he  makes  his  way  up  stairs  to  the  bedro 
where  by  wife  sleeps,  when  he  creeps  un 
the  bed,  and  from  .thence  he  will  neithei 
coaxed  nor  driven  until  the  morning,  as  mi 
as  to  say,  'I  know  your  natural  protecto, 
gone,  so  here  I  will  remain  and  do  the  beij 
can  to  guard  you.'  This  the  dog  does  e\> 
night  until  my  return,  when  he  goes  bacl 
his  old  quarters  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
mains  until  I  again  take  my  departure. 

"  He  has  not  been  taught  to  act  thus,  ail 
can  only  refer  his  conduct  to  that  sagacil 
apprehension  of  consequences  which  has! 
many  dogs  aforetime  to  place  themselvej 
situations  where  they  have  become  the  mcl 
of  saving  life,  and  defending  property." 


A  Shrewd  Reply. — Walter  Scott  says 
the  alleged  origin  of  the  invention  of  caj 
produced  one  of  the  shrewdest  replies  he  i 
heard  given  in  evidence.  It  was  made 
Dr.  Gregory,  at  Bdinburg,  to  a  counsel 
great  eminence  at  the  Scottish  bar.  I 
doctor's  testimony  went  to  prove  the  insaj 
of  the  party  whose  mental  capacity  wasl 
point  at  issue.  On  a  cross-interrogatioil 
admitted  that  the  person  in  question  pl,| 
admirably  at  whist.  "And  do  you  sericl 
say,  doctor,"  said  the  learned  counsel,  "i 
a  person  having  a  superior  capacity  fl 
game  so  difficult,  and  which  requires,  I 
pre-eminent  degree,  memory,  judgment.! 
combination,  can  be  at  the  same  timJ 
ranged  in  his  understanding?"  "I  arl 
card  player,"  said  the  doctor,  with  greal 
dress,  "  but  I  have  read  in  history  that  m 
were  invented  for  the  amusement  of  an  in 
king."  The  consequences  of  this  reply  ■ 
decisive. 


As  in  the  natural  world  the  elemei 
storm  are  gathering  when  we  perceive 
not,  so  in  the  spiritual  world,  sins  are 
separating  between  us  and  God,  and  wei 
not  our  sad  estate.  Many  think  all  id 
until  to  their  surprise  their  day  is  turne 
night,  and  their  mirth  into  heaviness, 
to  their  grief  they  find  their  enemies 
them,  and  themselves  shorn  of  the  loj 
their  strength. 


Anecdote  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. — Whdfl 
daring  and  ambitious  soldier  was  aboutM 
vade  Russia,  a  person  who  had  endeaB; 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  find«  i 
could  not  prevail,  quoted  to  him  the  prM 
"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes;"  to  I 
he  indignantly  replied,  "  I  dispose  as  ml 
propose."  A  Christian  woman  on  hll 
the  impious  boast,  remarked,  "  I  set  thatB  I 
as  the  turning-point  of  Bonaparte's  fo»j 
God  will  not  suffer  a  creature  with  im»J 
thus  to  usurp  his  prerogative."  It  haml 
to  Bonaparte  just  as  was  predicted.  Ml 
vasion  of  Russia  was  the  cornmencenBJ 
his  downfall.  II 


John  Newton  being  asked  what  v» 
best  rule  for  female  dress  and  behawj 
plied :  "  So  dress  and  so  co'nduct  jWi 
that  persons  who  have  been  in  your  cojflJ 
shall  not  recollect  what  you  had  on.'BI 
will  generally  be  the  case  where  sin  JJ 
of  dress  is  avoided,  and  where  inteMJ 
of  mind  and  gentleness  of  manners  a>H| 
vated,  I 
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tali  |  # 

TWELFTH  MONTH  23,  1871. 

as  I  : 
^  Scholastic  education  is  a  subject  which  has 
^  jervedly  claimed  arid  continues  to  claim  a 
6M  Ige  share  of  attention  and  interest.  This  is 
to  mifested  not  only  among  those  profession- 
lb  y  engaged  in  shaping  and  conducting  it, 
n  ibthe  public  mind,  in  this  country,  has  long 
I'll  3n  aroused  to  the  importance  of  bringing 
as  sry  child  in  the  Commonwealth  more  or 

1  k|  s  under  its  influence,  and  has  stimulated 

3  State  Governments  to  enter  resolutely  on 
"I  rising  and  perfecting  a  system  deemed  ade- 
F  ate  to  perform  the  work  sought  to  be  ac- 

uplished. 

j»  En  the  attempts  to  grasp  and  work  out  a 
,f,  >blem  so  enormous  in  its  magnitude  and  so 
srildering  in  its  ramifications,  it  was  to  be 
jjj  pected  that  defects  and  deficiencies  would 
n  developed,  as  experience  tested  the  work- 
,t  r  of  the  system  adopted  ;  and  that  changes 
jj,  both  theory  and  practice  might  be  demand- 
j  for  a  more  healthful  and  efficient  produc- 
^  n  of  the  good  effects  aimed  at. 
'  We  sympathize  with  the  general  sentiment 
J  favor  of  the  school  education  of  all  classes 
8|i  the  community,  and  highly  estimate  such 

2  ;islative  enactments,  as  appear  likely  to 
'  jure  the  boon  to  the  humblest  and  the 

orest ;  but  we  strongly  question  the  pre- 
uderance  of  benefits  over  the  evils,  con- 
['  sted  with  a  system  of  school  education  ap- 
cable  to  the  whole  people,  carried  on  under 
L  ite  authority  and  patronage,  and  at  the 
I  blic  expense.    Without  attempting  to  in- 
ij  ire  at  the  present  time  what  will  probably 
the  effect  upon  parents  and  their  children, 
freeing  the  former,  who  have  the  pecuni- 
ar ability  and  ought  to  feel  the  religious 
"  ligation,  from  the  care  and  expense  of  the 
"1  looling  of  their  offspring,  and  entrusting  it 
"j  others  selected  and  paid  by  State  officers, 
"  d  upon  the  latter  from  their  being  associat- 
"!    in  the  indiscriminate  assemblages  of  the 
"E  ite's  proteges,  and  trained  in  accordance 
th  the  method  prescribed  by  men  elected 
llS    popular  vote,  we  wish  to  present  some 
!'  ler  considerations  connected  with  the  sub- 
it  calling  for  serious  thoughtfulness. 
In  a  Republic  like  ours,  where  there  is  no 
A  nnection  allowed  between  church  and  State, 
ioi  d  no  little  jealousy  exists  in  the  different 
A  igious  denominations,  one  of  another,  it  is 
ill  operly  provided  that  every  "  public  school" 
if  all  be  altogether  independent  of  any  religious 
H  dy,  and  that  no  denominational  views  or 
:i'  lief  shall  be  taught  therein.    This  has  been 
il  tried  so  far,  that  in  many  of  the  district 
k  aools,  though  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
ii   read,  yet  so  strongly  is  it  impressed  that 
iH  3ular  instruction  is  all  that  is  to  be  given, 
ii  at  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  whether 
e  pupils  regard  what  they  may  hear  read 
8  !the  Bible  and  Testament,  in  a  much  differ- 
t  light  than  they  do  expositions  of  litera- 
re  or  science  they  are  called  on  to  listen  to. 
ithout  taking  into  account  the  influence  of 
e  free-thinking  proclivities,  said  to  be  fre- 
ently  found  among  many  of  the  teachers, 
pecially  in  the  city  schools — it  may  be 
etty  certainly  assumed,  that  where  all  re- 
turns instruction  is  systematically  and  per- 
itently  excluded  from  a  system  of  educa- 
>h,  religion  itself  will  soon  become  not 
erely  ignored  for  the  present,  but  both  in 


structors  and  learners  will  come  to  consider 
this  exclusion  of  it  as  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  its  value  or  importance.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  this  is  the  slow  and  silent  effect, 
being  produced  by  the  working  of  the  "pub- 
lic school"  system,  in  some,  if  not  many  places; 
and  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how'  far 
these  seminaries  will  contribute  to  implanting 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion that  will  sustain  the  Christianity  of  the 
country. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  those  of  them  who  may  be  placing 
their  children  in  the  "  District  Schools,"  to 
the  attitude  of  these  schools  towards  those 
religious  principles,  the  inculcation  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  strong  motive  force  in 
the  educational  work  of  Friends,  even  in  their 
system  of  elementary  instruction.  Let  them 
reflect  that  education,  if  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive, must  always  bring  the  mind  of  the  teach- 
er to  bear  on  the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  so  that 
while  imparting  knowledge,  he  may  in  mea- 
sure mould  the  latter  to  the  features  and  mode 
of  reasoning  of  the  former.  If  then  the  scholar 
observes  that  his  teacher,  or  all  his  teachers 
studiously  avoid  all  efforts  to  indoctrinate 
him  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  to  im- 
press their  practical  effects  on  his  conduct 
and  habits  of  life,  he  will  almost  inevitably 
follow  the  same  course,  and  learn  to  think 
they  may  be  igaoredor  disregarded. 

Those  who  partake  in  the  educational 
enthusiasm,  and  rejoice  in  the  public  school 
system,  but  who  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the 
dangers  attending  the  exclusion  of  religious 
instruction  and  training,  during  that  most  im- 
portant period  of  life,  when  the  mind  is  most 
susceptible  to  impressions  of  good  or  evil, 
attempt  to  satisfy  themselves  by  allegings 
that  all  religious  teaching  and  influence  ought 
properly  to  be  relegated  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  at  home.  It  is  true  that  these  dele- 
gated shepherds  ought  in  no  case  to  be  held 
excusable  for  neglecting  this  highly  import- 
ant duty,  or  for  attempting  to  shift  its  per- 
formance on  to  others.  But  what  parent  con- 
scientiously sensitive  to  his  responsibility  in 
this  respect,  can  believe  he  is  acting  up  to  the 
measure  of  his  religious  guardianship,  and 
discharging  his  duty  to  the  children  entrust- 
ed to  him,  if  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  he  is  sending  them  to  mingle,  in 
the  impressive  intimacy  of  school  day  life, 
with  an  heterogeneous  crowd,  whose  school 
education  is  conducted  on  a  principle  which 
is  eminently  fitted  to  develope  or  contirm  the 
belief,  that  religious  instruction  is  at  least  of 
so  doubtful  a  character,  as  justifies  the  teach- 
ers and  the  public  in  not  tolerating  it.  Where 
is  it  likely  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  im- 
pressions will  be  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
child  ;  at  home,  where,  during  the  little  time 
his  studies  allow  him,  he  may  come  under 
whatever  religious  influence  pervades  the 
family  circle,  or  in  the  school  room,  wThere  all 
those  he  looks  up  to  for  instruction  and  guid- 
ance,banish  religiousteachingasasubject  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  his  companions  give  evi- 
dence they  have  learned  to  think  or  to  care  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  it?  How  easily  will  the 
impatient  and  impulsive  child  learn  to  think 
that  the  religious  tone  and  discipline  of  his 
father's  house,  if  such  are  aimed  at,  are  need- 
lessly strict  and  disagreeably  irksome,  and  in 
the  notion  of  the  kind  of  liberty  virtually 
taught  and  practised  where  he  is  expected  to 


learn  the  most,  embrace  the  opportunities  for 
disregarding  precepts  which  he  imagines  are 
designed  to  debar  him  of  pleasures  he  may 
enjoy,  and  throw  off  the  restraints  intended 
to  preserve  him. 

How  widely  different  is  this  from  the  school 
education  the  Society  of  Friends  has  always 
been  concerned  to  have  established  among  its 
members.  It  has  labored  to  have  combined 
with  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  what 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  element,  evoking 
religious  training  and  influence,  by  which 
education  may  not  only  develop  the  mental 
faculties,  and  store  the  mind  with  literary  or 
scientific  knowledge,  but  impress  on  the  pupil 
a  proper  sense  of  his  relation  to  his  Maker, 
and  to  his  fellows,  and  the  duties  and  restric- 
tions incumbent  on  him  as  a  member  of  a 
christian  community.  This  does  not  consist 
in  giving  a  certain  amount  of  theological  in- 
struction, but  while  imbuing  the  mind  with 
the  principles  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  striv- 
ing to  lead  their  recipient,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
characteristic  provision  in  the  present  dis- 
pensation ;  the  presence  of  a  measure  of 
Divine  Grace  in  the  heart,  by  attention  and 
obedience  to  which  communion  is  held  with 
the  Father  of  spirits,  his  will  is  made  known, 
and  strength  obtained  to  do  it,  and  thereby 
to  become  a  partaker  of  that  salvation  of 
which  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher. 

No  little  zeal  is  professed  for  the  discovery 
and  diffusion  of  truth  among  the  people,  in 
order  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  an 
intellectual  sense  of  the  need  of  religion,  for 
the  culture  and  preservation  of  national  pros- 
perity and  individual  happiness.  It  must  not 
however  be  overlooked,  that  such  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  fall  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  that  a  cloud  rests  on  our  intellectual 
powers,  which  precludes  our  attaining  saving, 
spiritual  knowledge,  unless  the  illumination 
and  power  of  Divine  Grace  are  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  soul  for  the  removal  of  its  sin- 
begotten  diseases;  and  no  system  of  educa- 
tion will  develope  and  harmonize  the  elements 
of  public  prosperity  and  private  good  and 
happiness,  unless  it  embraces  the  principles  of 
sound  religious  belief,  and  training  in  the  self- 
denying  requirements  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  man  is  the  crea- 
ture of  circumstances,  but  it  is  true  that 
secondary  causes  give  a  direction  and  tone 
to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  often  lasting 
through  life,  and  impressing  the  character 
almost  indelibly  for  good  or  evil.  The  feel- 
ings and  imagination  of  a  child  are  prone  to 
take  deep  impressions  from  outward  objects 
and  circumstances,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  while  he  is  storing  his 
mind  with  knowledge,  he  should  be  kept 
under  the  continued  quiet  ministry  of  con- 
sistent example,  exemplifying  and  inculcat- 
ing the  super-excellence  of  that  learning  which 
is  acquired  only  in  the  school  of  Christ. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  latest  London  dispatches  represent 
the  condition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  much  changed 
for  the  better  that  his  recovery  is  now  fully  expected. 

The  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators  failed,  and 
nearly  all  have  resumed  work. 

The  London  Times  contradicts  the  report  that  the 
United  States  Government  intends  to  recall  E.  C. 
Schenck,  Minister  to  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  gone  to'Geneva  to 
attend  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
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A  dispatch  by  the  telegraph  line  of  the  Southern  and  [ 
Red  Sea  Cable,  announces  the  successful  observation  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  photographs  of  corona  obtained  are  reported  as  per- 
fect; and  the  result  conclusive  respecting  some  points 
which  astronomers  thought  needed  a  more  thorough 
demonstration. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  has  sent  instructions  to 
all  its  agents  abroad  to  investigate  the  organization  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  International  Society  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  government. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  19th  says  :  The  progress  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  toward  convalescence  is  pronounced 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  announced  that  he  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  go  out  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  French  bark  Costa  Rica,  was  run  into  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  an  unknown 
vessel.  She  sunk  soon  after  she  was  struck,  carrying 
down  with  her  seventeen  of  the  crew.  The  unknown 
vessel  hurried  off  and  made  no  attempt  to  render  assist- 
ance. 

London,  12th  mo.  18th.— Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92&  ;  of  1867,  93| ;  ten-forties,  91|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lOd. ;  Orleans,  10\d. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  16th  reports  another  inter- 
view between  President  Thiers  and  the  Orleans  princes, 
which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  of  an  un- 
friendly character.  President  Thiers  complained  espe- 
cially that  the  Due  d'Aumale  had  not  strictly  observed 
the  terms  of  the  previous  agreement,  and  had  endeavor- 
ed to  interest  the  French  generals  in  his  favor.  This 
was  denied  by  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

A  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  still  adverse  to  a  re- 
turn to  Paris.  It  is  however  reported  that  an  arrange- 
ment is  likely  to  be  effected,  under  which  the  executive 
department  will  take  up  its  quarters  in  Paris,  while  the 
Assembly  remains  at  Versailles. 

The  committee  on  reorganization  of  the  army,  has 
agreed  to  exempt  from  compulsory  military  service  all 
ecclesiastics  and  heads  of  commercial  establishments. 

The  National  Assembly  has  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
289  to  277,  a  recommendation  from  the  committee  hav 
ing  charge  of  the  subject,  for  alienation  to  the  State  of 
the  crown  jewels. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  15th  inst. 

The  federal  assembly  has  passed  a  bill  interdicting 
the  establishment  of  Jesuit  communities,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  Jesuits  as  doctrinal  teachers  in  Switzerland. 

The  tribunal  of  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims 
assembled  in  Geneva  on  the  15th  inst.  The  British 
and  American  cases  were  presented,  and  without  argu- 
ment an  adjournment  took  place. 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  Lower  House  of  States 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  has  adopted  the  treaty  re- 
cently negotiated  with  Great  Britain  for  the  transfer  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra  to  the  latter  power. 

The  Italian  budget  shows  a  large  deficiency.  A  Ber- 
lin dispatch  says,  the  message  of  President  Thiers  to 
the  Assembly  is  regarded  as  a  fresh  pledge  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  the  French  government.  Von  Arnim 
has  been  appointed  German  Ambassador  to  France,  and 
leaves  in  a  few  days  for  Versailles. 

General  De  Rodas,  late  captain  general  of  Cuba,  has 
returned  to  Madrid.  The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  has 
gone  from  Madrid  to  Gibraltar,  where  she  will  lake  a 
steamer  for  England. 

Fifteen  thousand  Cuban  insurgents  have  surrendered 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Central  Department,  and 
state  individually  and  collectively,  that  they  are  ready 
to  perform  whatever  duty  may  be  required  of  them  as 
loyal  Spaniards.  Small  bands  of  the  insurgents  still 
prolong  a  kind  of  desultory  warfare. 

A  German  dispatch  of  the  18th  says,  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  held 
a  formal  meeting  to-day.  Count  Selapis,  the  Italian 
member,  was  chosen  president,  and  the  Commission 
adjourned  until  the  15th  of  June. 

There  was  a  long  and  animated  debate  in  the  French 
Assembly  on  the  18th  inst.,  upon  the  right  of  the  Or- 
leans Princes  to  seats  in  that  body.  President  Thiers 
was  absent,  but  Casimer  Perrier,  who  represented  him, 
said,  "  While  Thiers  does  not  insist  that  the  Princes  are 
under  any  binding  engagement  not  to  sit  in  the  Assem- 
bly, he  cannot  at  present  release  them  from  their  pro- 
mise not  to  do  so."  The  members  of  the  "  Republican 
Left,"  and  of  the  "  Union  Republicans"  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Orleans  Princes.  After  much  debate,  a 
motion  which  skilfully  avoids  all  advice  and  responsi- 
bility upon  the  subject,  was  passed  with  but  two  dis- 
senting votes. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Gazette  of  India  the 
startling  statement  is  made  that  the  aggregate  number 


of  deaths  by  wild  beasts  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  northwestern  provinces, 
Punjaub,  Oude,  Central  provinces,  Courg,  Hyderabad 
and  British  Burmah,  for  three  years,  amounts  to  12,554. 
The  deaths  from  snake-bites  over  the  same  area  num- 
ber 25,664,  making  a  total  of  38,218. 

United  States. — Attorney  General  Akerman  has 
resigned  his  office,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the 
10th  of  first  mo.  1872.  The  President  nominated  George 

H.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  to  succeed  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  the  appor- 
tionment bill,  providing  that  the  House  shall  consist  of 
283  members.  The  House  has  also  adopted  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  at 
private  sale  or  by  condemnation,  the  remainder  of  the 
square  of  ground  on  which  the  post-office  building  in 
Chicago  recently  stood,  and  if  the  same  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  price,  then  to  purchase  some 
other  square,  and  to  proceed  to  have  erected  thereon  a 
fire-proof  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  custom- 
house, sub-treasury,  government  offices,  United  States 
courts,  and  pension  and  internal  revenue  office.  The 
bill  appropriates  $2,000,000,  and  provides  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  site  and  buildings  shall  not  exceed  $4,000,- 
000.  Both  Houses  have  agreed  to  adjourn  from  12th 
mo.  21st  to  1st  mo.  8th,  1872. 

Miscellaneous. — The  entire  expense  of  taking  and  com- 
piling the  census  of  1870,  was  §3,287,600. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  600,000  cattle  have  been 
driven  from  Texas  this  year  into  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  western  States.  In  all  the  range  of  country  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and^  the  Mississippi,  the. 
Indians  receive  beef  on  government  account  from  Texas. 
For  this  purpose  about  200,000  head  are  required  an- 
nually. 

The  department  of  agriculture  estimates  the  cotton 
crop  of  1871  at  3,400,000  bales. 

The  corn  crop  on  the  whole  is  about  an  average  in 
yield,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  acreage  planted,  a 
large  one.  The  total  estimated  product  is  1,092,000,000 
bushels. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing 6th  mo.  1st,  1870,  as  returned  to  the  census  office, 
sums  up  an  aggregate  of  101,284,678  pounds,  viz.,  in  the 
New  England  States,  6,643,863  pounds,  the  Middle 
States,  17,991,085  pounds;  North  Western  States,  47,- 
429,647  pounds ;  Border  States,  9,744,253  pounds ;  Cot- 
ton States,  4,094,269  pounds  ;  Pacific  States  (California 
and  Oregon)  12,472,381  pounds;  Western  Territories, 

I,  204,590  pounds. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
512.  There  were  211  deaths  from  small  pox  ;  44  from 
consumption  ;  24  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  17  convul- 
sions ;  10  apoplexy,  and  14  old  age. 

The  State  debt  of  Pennsylvania  was  reduced  $2,131,- 
590  during  the  year  ending  11th  mo.  30th  last,  leaving 
the  amount  $28,980,072.  The  securities  in  the  treasury 
as  an  offset  to  part  of  the  debt,  consist  of  six  millions  of 
dollars  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bonds,  and  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  bonds. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  appointed  a  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation and  Retrenchment,  with  instructions  to  in- 
quire into  the  expenditures  in  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  report  whether  any  and 
what  offices  ought  to  be  abolished ;  whether  any  and 
what  salaries  or  allowances  ought  to  be  reduced  ;  what 
are  the  methods  of  procuring  accountability  in  public 
officers  or  agents  in  the  care  and  disbursement  of  public 
moneys  ;  whether  money  has  been  paid  out  illegally ; 
whether  any  officers  or  agents  or  other  persons  have 
been  or  are  employed  in  the  public  service  without  au- 
thority of  law  or  unnecessarily,  and  generally  how  and 
to  what  extent  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try may  and  ought  to  be  curtailed. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  109  a  109}. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117}-;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  115}-;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents.  109}.  Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.10 ; 
finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $10.80.  White  Michigan  wheat, 
$1.75;  red  western,  $1.61;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring, 
$1.52  a  $1.53.  Western  barley,  90  cts.  Oats,  54  a  58 
cts.  New  western  mixed  corn,  76.]-  cts. ;  old,  79]-  cts. 
Philadelphia. — Middlings  cotton,  20  a  20}  cts.;  New  Or- 
leans, 21  a  21}  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer 
brands,  $6  a  $9.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.54  a 
$1.57;  amber,  $1.61.  Western  rye,  91  cts.  Old  yellow 
corn,  77  cts. ;  new,  65  a  67  cts.  Oats,  50  a  54  cts.  Lard, 
9]  cts.  Clover-seed,  10]  a  11]-  cts.  Timothy,  $3.25 
per  bushel.  Beef  cattle  were  in  demand  at  an  advance. 
About  2200  head  arrived  and  were  sold  at  8]  a  9]  cts. 
for  extra,  7  a  7]  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  5  a  6]  cts.  per 
lb.  gross  for  common.    About  12,000  sheep  sold  at  8£ 


cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  and  fair  to  good,  5£  a  6]-  < 
Hogs,  $6*  $6.75  per  100  lb.  net.  Chicago— No 
spring  wheat,  $1.24]-;  No.  2  do.,  $1.19;  No.  3,  $1. 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  41  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31  cts.  St.  Lot 
— Winter  superfine  flour,  $5.95  ;  double  extra,  $6.5( 
$6.60.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.55  ;  No.  2  sprii 
$1.25.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  44  cts.  Barley,  70  a  75  c 
Rye,  73  a  74  cts.  Lard,  8|  cts.  Cincinnati. — No. 
winter  red  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.43.  Corn,  44  a  46  c 
Baltimore. — Southern  wheat,  common  to  fair,  $1.30 
$1.55.  White  corn,  64  a  68  cts. ;  yellow,  66  a  70  c 
Oats,  50  a  55  cts.    Lard,  10  cts. 


ERRATUM. 
A  typographical  error  occurs  in  the  article  on  "  T 
kinds  of  Ministry,"  page  126,  in  the  16th  number, 
the  18th  line  from  the  beginning,  Paul  should  be  Jc 
The  passage  immediately  following,  with  quotatii 
marks,  is  not  however  correctly  taken  from  Scriptui 
Job  says,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  ai 
our  Saviour  declared  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I  li 
ye  shall  live  also."  From  the  two  the  passage  is  mat 
up,  and  is  often  used  as  if  it  was  a  quotation  from  t! 
bible. 


AN  APPEAL. 
By  recent  accounts  from  the  South,  we  learn  that  t 
Freedmen,  both  old  and  young,  are  in  a  very  sufferi 
condition.    Many  children  are  prevented  from  attenH 
ing  school  by  want  of  necessary  clothing. 

If  any  Friends  would  contribute  new  or  part-wo;; 
clothing,  bedding  or  shoes,  they  would  be  thankful 
received.  Any  such  donations  sent  to  the  Office  I 
Friend's  Freedmen's  Association,  116  N.  Fourth  £ 
would  be  immediately  forwarded  to  suffering  people.; 
On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association, 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIA 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ta 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cc 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelph 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woet: 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  thv  Board 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  28th  ultimo,  at  Friends  Meetii 
house  Sixth  and  Noble  Sts.,  Wistar  Newbold 
Josephine,  daughter  of  the  late  James  M.  Cooper. 


- 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month  la 
Sarah  J.,  widow  of  Ely  Welding,  aged  92  years  a| 
two  months,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly  Me| 
ing  of  Friends  for  the  Western  District.  She  left  rl 
friends  the  consoling  assurance,  that  she  had  a  buil 
ing  of  God  prepared,  "  a  house  not  made  with  hanfl 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  at  the  residence! 

a  relative  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  while  on  a  visit  to  II 
friends,  Samuel  French,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  al 
a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetin 
Ohio.  This  dear  Friend  was  enabled  to  bear  his  illnl 
with  christian  patience  and  resignation.  Thankfulnl 
and  love  seemed  to  be  the  clothing  of  his  spirit.  Beil 
suddenly  seized  with  great  oppression,  he  remark! 
that  he  thought  he  was  sinking,  and  desired  all  to  I 
quiet.  When  asked  if  he  felt  peaceful,  he  prompt 
answered,  Yes.  His  mind  was  preserved  calm  and  clefl 
to  the  last.  His  removal  is  deeply  felt  by  his  fam| 
and  friends  ;  yet  they  reverently  believe,  that  throufe 
redeeming  love  and  mercy  he  is  safely  gathered  fr« 
the  conflicts  of  time,  to  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  Eighth  mo.  31st,  1871,  at  their  residence  ntt 

Medford,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  E.,  wife  of  Elwood  L 
Haines,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  met 
ber  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.  The  removj 
of  this  dear  Friend  is  keenly  felt  by  her  bereaved  famil 
and  friends,  but  they  have  the  consoling  belief  that  h 
end  was  peace,  and  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

^WILLIAM  h7pIl1e,~ POINTER"  "1 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Inwardness. 

In  a  day  when  the  thirst  for  new  things, 
ith  the  desire  for  change  is  leading  to  a  dis- 
rbance  of  ancient  landmarks,  as  well  as  at- 
mpted  emancipation  from  tried  ways  and 
me-honored  principles,  whereby  also  the  tes- 
monies  and  wisdom  of  our  worthy  predeees- 
irs  are  not  only  called  in  question,  but  seem 
"fkely  by  some  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  it  is 
ell  to  turn  from  such  soaringjmitation-work 
the  good  old  way  of  inwardness  and  hum- 
e  obedience  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  with  our 
ouths  in  the  dust  before  Him,  if  so  be  there 
ay  be  hope.  It  is  in  this  way  we  are  as- 
lred  that  all  His  must  be  taught,  because, 
rites  the  Apostle,  "That  which  may  be 
□own  of  God,  is  manifest  in  him  (in  man); 
r  God  hath  shown  it  unto  him."  And  again, 
That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which 
e  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
pes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
ands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life  ;  that 
sclare  we  unto  you,"  &c. 
Thus  as  an  antidote,  is  not  the  call  of  this 
■Jdy  unto  more  inwardness;  and  to  patient 
aiting  on  and  for  Christ  for  the  renewal  of 
jr  spiritual  strength.  "  Oh  this  inwardness, 
lis  inwardness,"  3ays  an  ancient  worthy,  "is 
uch  wanting  amongst  the  Lord's  people!" 
he  writer  perhaps  is  not  far  out  of  the  way 
i  supposing,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
e  were  more  called  to  inward  fasting,  and 
rayer,  and  wrestling  before  our  secret-seeing 
ather,  for  the  leavening  power  of  His  Spirit ; 
"llever,  when,  with  spiritual  application,  we 
lould  more  heed  the  message  of  the  angel : 
Rise,  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and 
le  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein." 
nd  never  likewise,  it  may  be,  was  the  temp- 
ition  more  strong  to  rest  in  "  the  court  which 
without;"  concerning  which,  the  command 
as,  "leave  out,  and  measure  it  not;  for  it  is 
iven  unto  the  Gentiles," — the  outward,  un- 
fortified Jew  or  heathen. 
George  Pox,  from  obedience  to  the  living 
eacher  in  his  heart,  and  in  realization  of  the 
ttfBromise,  "  They  shall  not  teach  every  man  his 
eighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother  saying, 
now  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  me  from 
ie  least  unto  the  greatest,"  thus  writes  : — 
And  when  all  my  hopes  in  them  (the  priests) 


and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that  I  had  noth- 
ing outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  tell  me 
what  to  do,  then,  oh,  then,  I  heard  a  voice 
which  said,  '  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition  :'  and  when 
I  heard  it  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy." 

He  then  opens  to  the  reader,  why  the  Lord 
did  not  allow  him  to  obtain  the  desired  help 
or  sympathy  from  others  in  his  lonely  and 
tried  condition  ;  even  that  Jesus  Christ  alone 
"  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  and  who  enlightens,  and 
gives  grace,  faith  and  power,  might  have  the 
pre-eminence,  instruct,  and  become  all  in  all 
to  him.  Thus  was  he  experimentally  taught; 
whereby  his  desires  after  the  ^Lord  grew 
stronger,  and  also  his  zeal  in  the  pure  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  Christ  alone,  without  the 
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help  of  any  man,  book,  or  writing. 

"  For  though  I  read  the  Scriptures,"  he  says, 
"  that  speak  of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  know 
him  not  but  by  revelation,  as  he  who  hath  the 
key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of  life  drew  me 
to  the  Son  by  his  Spirit.  Thus  the  Lord  gently 
led  me  along,  and  let  me  see  his  love,  which 
is  endless  and  eternal,  surpassing  all  the  know- 
ledge that  men  have  in  their  natural  state,  or 
can  get  by  history  or  books."  *  *  *  "I  saw, 
he  continues,  that  professors,  priests,  and  peo- 
ple, were  whole  and  at  ease  in  that  condi- 
tion which  was  my  misery,  and  they  loved  that 
which  I  would  have  been  rid  of.  But  the 
Lord  did  stay  my  desires  upon  himself,  from 
whom  my  help  came,  and  my  care  was  cast  upon 
him  alone."  Therefore,  in  humble  trust  and 
confidence  he  thus  encourages  the  reader: 
"All  wait  patiently  upon  the  Lord,  whatsoever 
condition  you  be  in;  waitiVi  the  grace  and  truth 
that  come  by  Jesus ;  for  if  ye  do  so,  there  is  a 
promise  to  you,  and  the  Lord  God  will  fulfil 
it  in  you." 

Never  did  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
seem  more  befitting  and  applicable  to  any  age 
and  generation  than  are  these  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  in  this  !  Would  that  we 
might  all  heed  the  hortatory  precept  of  this 
well  instructed  father  in  Israel,  unto  the  con- 
sideration of  our  ways  and  works,  whether 
they  are  wrought  in  God,  and  whether  we  are 
with  due  discrimination,  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence, building  the  spiritual  house  upon  that 
rock  and  foundation  which  the  winds  and 
waves  cannot  overturn.  Is  there  not  obvious 
need  of  having  our  attention  turned  more 
within;  where  He  who  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  heart  and  knocks,  will,  if  permitted  to 
enter,  set  up  His  kingdom,  consisting  in  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  omnipotently  reign  ?  God  the 
Father  manifests  the  Son  in  our  hearts,  as  the 
Light,  and  Life,  and  Way  ;  and  there  gives  us 
strength  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  our  sins,  whereby  we  are  put  into 
a  capacity  for  salvation  through  repentance, 
faith,  and  obedience  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life. 

"  Men  can  readily  take  up  a  profession  of 


faith  in  a  suffering  Saviour,  says  one,  nay, 
bring  themselves  to  trust  in  an  outward  cover- 
ing of  His  merits  and  righteousness  for  salva- 
tion, because  this  costs  them  nothing;  but  to 
be  clothed  with  His  Spirit  of  humility,  pov- 
erty, and  self-denial;  to  renounce  their  own 
wills  in  His  lowliness,  meekness,  and  total 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ;  to  mortify  the 
fleshly  appetites  ;  to  be  crucified  to  the  world ; 
to  strip  ourselves  of  all  complacency  and  satis- 
faction in  these  endowments,  whether  natural 
or  acquired,  which  appear  great  and  glorious 
in  the  eyes  both  of  ourselves  and  others;  and, 
in  a  word,  to  take  up  their  cross,  and  follow 
Christ  in  the  regeneration — these  are  hard 
sayings,  they  cannot  bear  them;  but  Wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children.  Unacceptable  as 
these  doctrines  are  to  others,  yet  to  them 
(Wisdom's  children)  and  in  them  too,  they 
are  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God." 

A  living  and  saving  faith  in  Christ  the  Lord, 
that  will  uphold  and  preserve  when  the  storms 
of  trial  and  conflict  come,  is  no  mere  outward 
stay  or  hope  in  the  form  of  a  literal  know- 
ledge or  an  intellectual  belief,  which  can  be 
gotten  up  almost  at  will;  neither  is  it  any 
superficial,  half  and  half  work,  as  a  "  garment 
mingled  of  linen  and  woollen;"  nor  anything 
short  of  entire  submission  and  obedience  to 
the  grace  of  God  which  cometh  by,  and  is 
o-iven  unto  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which 
bringeth  salvation.  No ;  but  it  is  the  inward, 
experimental  and  saving  knowledge  commu- 
nicated by  the  Saviour's  life-giving  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  "No  man  can  come  unto  me," 
saith  He,  "  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him,"  &c.  It  is  this  inward  draw- 
ing, this  in-speaking,  still  small  voice  of  "the 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,"  that 
can  alone  open  the  heart,  convict  for  sin,  and 
give  life  and  light  to  our  poor  benighted  souls. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  no  "  outward  observation" 
whatsoever ;  but  in  the  teachableness  and  obe- 
dience of  a  little  child,  to  which  the  Father, 
through  the  quickening  spirit  of  His  beloved 
Son,  will  reveal  that  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  object  of  faith,  by  which  alone  we  can  have 
any  faith  at  all.  For,  is  not  the  "  one  faith," 
with  the  all  things  else  dispensed  to  us  the 
gift  of  God  too  ?  And  must  not  our  dark 
hearts  be  illumined  by  the  Day  Spring  from 
on  high,  before  we  can  see  aught  pertaining 
to  salvation,  or  know  or  do  anything  for  God? 
For  what  can  manifest  or  detect  evil  within 
us,  but  that  saving  light  and  grace  which 
showeth  what  is  evil?  Which  agrees  well 
with  an  exhortation  of  the  worthy  and  pious 
William  Law:  "God  is  no  otherwise  your 
God  but  as  he  is  the  God  of  your  life,  mani- 
fested in  it;  and  he  can  no  otherwise  be  the 
God  of  your  life  but  as  His  Spirit  is  living 
within  you.  *  *  Seek  therefore,  for  no  other 
road,  nor  call  anything  the  way  to  God,  but 
solely  that  which  his  eternal,  all-creating  Word 
and  Spirit  work  within  you." 

One  of  the  Christian  reformers  thus  writes: 
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"  God,  intending  to  reform  the  church,  begins 
with  the  heart;  and,  intending  to  reform  the 
heart,  puts  his  Word  there;  and  that  living 
Word  put  into  the  heart  reforms  it  indeed. 
The  word  whereby  Christ  reforms,  is  not  the 
word  without  us,  as  the  word  of  the  law  is ; 
but  the  word  within  us,  as  it  is  written,  '  The 
Word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  heart;'  and  this  is  the  '  word  of  faith.'  If 
thou  live  under  the  word  many  years,  and  it 
come  not  into  thy  heart,  it  will  never  change 
thee,  nor  reform  thee.  And,  therefore,  the 
reforming  Word  is  the  Word  within  us,  and 
the  word  within  us  is  '  the  word  of  faith.'  " 

This  Word  is  represented  by  the  apostle  as 
"  Quick  and  powerful  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,"  to  the  dividing  in  us  be- 
tween that  which  serveth  God  and  that  which 
serveth  him  not.  This  living  Word  that  was, 
and  is,  and  without  end  shall  be — the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all — is  declared  to  be  "  The 
true  Light,  which  lighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  Again,  "  In  him  (the 
Word)  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  It  is  this  light  of  the  Word,  or  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  which  shineth  in  darkness  or  in 
our  dark  hearts,  that  maketh  manifest  all  that 
is  reprovable,  showing  us  what  is  His  will 
concerning  us.  If  we  believe  in,  receive,  and 
obey  it  in  its  smaller  or  larger  manifestations, 
it  becomes  as  a  shining  light  in  us,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
O  !  the  danger  there  is  of  allowing  human 
reason,  with  any  substitution,  or  expediential 
motive  whatever  to  take  the  place  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  within  us  to 
guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  true  peace.  It 
is  this  light  of  Christ,  or  His  inward  illumina- 
tion in  the  heart,  that  sets  our  sins  in  order 
before  us,  and  casts  up  the  narrow  way  of 
obedience  to  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
the  only  one  of  safety  for  us  to  walk  in.  It 
was  this  light  which  shined  round  about  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  way  to  Damascus,  and 
which  he  was  sent  to  turn  people  to,  even 
from  darkness  (our  natural  state)  to  light; 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  (who  ruleth  in 
the  children  of  disobedience)  unto  God. 

Seeing  then  that  in  inward  stillness,  in 
quietness,  and  in  confidence,  our  faith  and 
strength  are  renewed,  how  should  inwardness 
with  our  Emmanuel  be  the  motto  and  watch- 
word, "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  our  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 


Industry  of  Luther. —  From  1517  to  1526, 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  reformation,  the 
number  of  Luther's  publications  was  three 
hundred;  from  1527  to  1536,  the  second  de- 
cade, the  number  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  ;  and  1537  to  1546,  the  year  of  his  death, 
the  number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  In  twenty-nine  years  and  four  months 
he  published  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  books, 
an  average  of  more  than  twenty-five  a  year. 
He  did  not  go  through  the  manual  labor  of 
all  this  writing,  it  is  true,  for  many  of  his 
published  works  were  taken  down  from  his 
lips  by  his  friends;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
several  of  the  volumes  were  small  enough  in 
size  to  be  denominated  pamphlets,  but  many 
of  them  are  also  large  and  elaborate  treatises. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  alone,  would  have 
been  a  gigantic  task,  even  if  he  had  his  life- 
time to  devote  to  it. 
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A  Sure  Foundation. 

On  the  carriage  road  between  Philadelphia 
and  West  Chester,  some  thirteen  miles  from 
the  city,  stood,  in  years  gone  by,  some  acres 
of  woodland  known  as  Preston's  woods.  The 
forest  has  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  the 
soil  covered  with  verdure,  and  showingnumer- 
ous  rocks — some  of  large  dimensions — scat- 
tered over  it.  The  road  passed  through  the 
midst  of  these,  and  the  opening  of  it  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  rocks  were  not  in  situ  as  the 
geologist  would  term  it,  not  in  their  primi- 
tive places,  but  had  been  moved  by  extrane- 
ous causes  from  their  original  beds,  in  other 
words,  were  boulders. 

Some  of  these  huge  masses  of  rock  lay  at 
the  road-side,  and  the  necessary  excavation 
in  grading  the  highway  left  a  few  on  the 
bank,  so  large  and  so  firmly  imbedded  as  to 
defy  the  usual  efforts  of  man  to  displace  them. 
One  in  particular,  we  remember,  year  by 
year,  as  we  passed  it,  we  used  to  gaze  upon 
its  ponderous  bulk,  looking  on  it  as  one  of 
nature's  fixtures — firm  as  a  rock.  But,  gradu- 
ally, the  silent  assaults  of  time — the  winter's 
frost,  the  summer's  heat — the  rains  of  spring 
and  the  fiercer  showers  of  autumn  told  on  its 
foundation,  and  disintegration  of  its  support 
began  to  be  visible.  The  solid  earth  melted 
away,  and  as  it  disappeared,  the  rock  protru- 
ded more  and  more,  overhanging  the  bank, 
and  slowly  revealing  to  the  traveller  the  fact 
that  it  rested,  not  on  a  rock,  but  on  a  perish- 
able foundation  of  earth. 

The  process  was  a  slow  one.  Year  after 
year  we  passed  it,  and  while  unable  to  mark 
the  gradual  change — so  slowly  does  nature 
work  by  her  wondrous  laws  —  still  by  un- 
heeded removals  the  supporting  subsoil  could 
be  seen  to  be  slowly  leaving  the  incumbent 
rock  less  and  less  firmly  seated.  At  last  its 
horizontal  position  was  observed  to  be  chang- 
ing, and  the  huge  boulder  evidently  was  as- 
suming an  inclination  toward  the  receding 
bank.  Its  downward  tendency  was  too  ob- 
vious to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  its  final  over- 
throw. Some  years  after,  we  again  passed 
the  spot.  The  rock  that  had  so  often  inter- 
ested us  was  gone,  and  its  fragments  lay  at 
the  road-side,  encumbering  the  highway.  So 
slowly  yet  surely  does  nature  work  her  works, 
that  we  had  watched  this  gradual  overthrow 
from  youth  to  mid-a^e,  ere  the  process  was 
completed;  but  solid,  immovable  as  the  rock 
seemed,  its  ponderosity  availed  little  against 
the  silent  workings  of  the  elements — and  it 
fell  at  last ! 

On  the  same  highway,  near  by,  a  ledge  of 
granite  crossed  our  road,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  neighbors,  in  their  yearly  repairs,  but  in- 
differently succeeded  in  keeping  its  rough  sur- 
face smooth  enough  for  the  easy  transit  of 
the  traveller.  One  portion  of  this  rock  pro- 
jected itself  sideways  into  the  road,  the  ex- 
tremity jagged  and  showing  where  the  action 
of  powder  had  rent  a  convenient  passage  for 
the  road  beside  it.  Prom  year  to  year  we 
marked  its  form.  The  elements  did  their 
work  on  it,  as  on  the  other,  but  it  remained 
unmoved.  We  could  notice  a  change  here 
also.  The  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's 
frost,  the  gentle  shower  and  the  driving  storm 
fell  on  it,  and  by  unheeded  degrees  wrought 
their  work.  The  denuded  rock  more  and 
more  visibly  came  to  the  surface,  as  this  war 
of  elements  carried  away  the  earthy  material 
that  covered  its  surface,  showing  clearly  its 


true  nature.  They  cleansed  it,  but  they  d 
not  underline  it — it  retained  its  original  pof 
tion,  for  it  was  founded  on  the  rock. 

Cannot  we  draw  a  moral  from  these  wor 
ings  of  nature?  We  see  around  us  men,  a 
parently  upright  in  their  daily  walks,  corre 
in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow  men,  fir 
in  their  principles,  beloved  by  their  ass 
ciates ;  it  may  be,  looked  up  to  in  their  re 
gious  connections  as  well  settled  in  the  chri 
tian  faith,  and  proof  against  the  evil  th. 
abounds  in  the  world.  Yet  as  years  ha1 
rolled  over  them,  the  watchful  eye  of  religioi 
associates  have  feared  that  it  was  not  wit 
them  as  in  days  that  were  past.  Hardly  ab 
to  say  why,  but  a  fear  for  them  resting  < 
their  minds  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be; 
fear,  strengthened  as  time  rolls  by  and  a  lea 
ing  to  the  world  develops  itself,  and  it  b 
comes  evident  that  their  early  love  has  waxf 
cold.  The  love  of  other  things  fills  the 
hearts,  and  they  draw  towards  earthly  thin; 
for  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Slowly  this  chan{ 
comes  over  them  :  so  slowly  that  it  is  only  I 
looking  back  over  their  past  lives  that  tl 
departures  can  be  noted.  Have  we  not  set 
this?  and  have  we  not  also  seen,  in  some,  tl 
sad  falling  away  from  a  religious  life  whk 
betokens  a  return  to  the  world  and  the  lo1 
of  the  world,  leaving  the  poor  man  a  wrec 
for  this  world,  and  for  the  next  also. 
may  not  doubt  the  early  sincerity  of  such  i 
one,  but  we  can  see  that  trusting  to  his  ow 
strength,  he  failed  to  know  his  house  buildi 
on  the  only  Kock  on  which  there  is  safety. 

There  is  a  stability  to  be  attained  unto— 
resting  in  Christ — where  the  world  and  tl 
things  of  the  world  cannot  move  us  from  o 
allegiance.  Here  the  cares  and  tumults 
life — the  trials  and  afflictions  of  time,  instei 
of  overwhelming  us,  only  the  more  fully  d 
velope  our  adherence  to  the  truth,  showii 
to  the  world  that  such  faithful  ones,  do  n 
follow  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  livir 
and  enduring  substance.  Their  foundath 
standeth  sure.  Trials  but  bind  them  mo 
closely  to  the  Eock,  Christ  Jesus:  trusting 
the  strength  derived  from  Him— not  leanii 
to  their  own  understanding — the  storms 
time  may  wean  them  from  the  world,  b 
they  cannot  unsettle  that  firm  hope  and  fai 
which  rests  on  His  promises,  which  are  y 
and  amen  forever.  Reader,  may  thou  and 
dig  deep  enough  to  reach  this  sure  foundati< 
— none  other  will  avail  us! 


Confession  of  Error. — It  is  related  of  Lo 
Mansfield,  that  this  eminent  judge  was  nev 
ashamed  of  publicly  retracting  any  wroi 
opinion  he  had  entertained,  whenever  on 
convinced  of  his  mistake.  He  used  frequent 
to  say,  probably  after  Swift,  who  has  a  simil 
passage  in  his  writings,  "  that  to  acknowled 
you  were  wrong  yesterday,  was  but  to  let  t 
world  know  that  you  were  wiser  to  day  th 
you  were  then." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  mf 
learned  men  that  England  ever  produced,  o 
night  had  a  dispute  in  conversation.  Joh 
son  had  the  wrong  side,  but  did  not  give  u 
in  short  both  disputants  kept  the  field.  Ne 
morning,  when  they  met  in  the  breakft 
room,  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  candor  saidH 
have  beeu  thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night|« 
you  were  in  the  right."    Ignorant  people  alP 
generally  positive  and  assuming ;  and  ev|| 
when  they  find  themselves  in  an  error,  are  tjv 
proud  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  those  who  &m 
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pj  uly  wise,  have  learned  that  thejk  are  also 
llible ;  they  rejoice  in  any  opportunity  of 
iving  an  error  corrected,  and  they  can  afford 
i  acknowledge  it,  without  risking  their  re- 
atation  with  persons  of  real  judgment. 
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Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 


(Continued  from  page  ]40.) 

"  1820.  5th  mo.  25th  and  26th.  Though 
3ry  stormy,  we  went  with  a  number  of  other 
riends,  to  New  York.    Two  dear  Friends 
ere  with  us  from  Great  Britain,  viz  :  Wil- 
am  Eickman,  who  is  now  nearly  ready  to 
ike  his  leave  of  us  in  this  land  ;  and  William 
orster,  a  well-beloved  brother  who  has  lately 
mded  on  a  visit  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  to 
ae  flock  and  the  family  on  this  side  of  the 
reat  water.    Thus  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
racious  God  are  continued,  in  order  to  awak- 
q  to  diligence  the  human  family.    Lord,  if 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,  preserve  as  in 
ae  hollow  of  thy  Holy  hand,  him  who  appro 
ends  himself  clear  of  the  work  assigned  him 
ere,  and  is  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  family 
nd  friends  at  home.    Oh  !  be  pleased  to  con- 
uct  him  safely  over  the  briny  deep,  and  to 
is  desired  port.   And  mayest  thou  also  safely 
eep  the  very  precious  substitute,  that  has  as 
were  to  take  the  place  of  our  ancient  Friend 
nd  Thy  dedicated  servant,  who  is  nearly 
II  eady  to  leave  us.    Thus,  righteous  Father, 
lorify  thy  most  excellent  name  now  and  for 
ver,  saith  my  soul. 
"  When  we  got  to  the  river  it  appeared 
angerous  for  a  sail-boat ;  and  the  steamboat 
eing  out  of  order,  we  were  detained  for  some 
ime,  but  at  length,  in  company  with  others, 
re  went  several  miles  to  another  ferry  ;  and 
o  after  a  trying,  fatiguing  day,  we  all  reached 
he  city  in  the  evening  in  safety. 

"27th.  Attended  the  Select  Yearly  Meet- 
og,  which  was  favored  with  the  ownings  of 
"ivine  love.  Many  valuable  servants  and 
andmaids  attended.  As  for  my  part,  poverty 
nd  strippedness  seemed  my  situation.  Poor 
ne !  alas,  what  am  I  but  dust  and  ashes !  Pre- 
erve,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  from  a  murmuring 
hought,  or  flinching  from  the  turnings  of  thy 
and. 

28th.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
lifferent  houses  in  the  city,  I  hope  to  the 
lonor  of  the  great  Name.  The  next  day  the 
Nearly  Meeting  for  business  began,  which  so 
ar  is  favored  with  the  encouraging  evidence 
f  the  Divine  presence.  Thanks  be  unto  God 
or  all  his  benefits. 

6th  mo.  2d  concluded  the  Yearly  Meeting: 
nd  as  it  was  favored  in  the  beginning,  so  it 
vas  in  the  close  with  the  evidence  of  Divine 
avor." 

After  the  Y.  M.,  Mildred  Eatcliff  was  at 
livers  meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
>n  Long  Island,  of  which  her  memoranda 
onvey  but  little  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  at- 
ending  them.  After  one  of  these  she  says, 
My  wish  was  strong  that  the  gracious  Master 
vould  be  pleased  to  give  us  a  silent  meeting; 
ret  centered  in,  Thy  will,  O  Father!  and  not 
nine  be  done.  Adding,  may  I  live  and  die 
m  this  ground,  saith  my  soul."  Upon  an- 
ther occasion,  she  writes.:  "  Thus  far  I  have 
nuch  cause  to  thank  God  and  take  courage, 
lotwithstanding  we  continue  to  find  much  oc- 
casion for  mourning,  because  of  the  desola- 
tions of  Zion,  in  that  so  few  within  our  borders 
some  up  to  her  solemn  feasts." 


"7th  mo.  2d,  At  Oblong.  Here  my  mouth 
was  opened  to  sound  an  alarm,  to  arouse  if 
possible  to  greater  action  and  zeal.  For  in 
this  meeting,  alas !  my  life  seemed  oppressed 
with  the  burden  of  iniquity,  yea,  darkness 
that  could  be  felt  was  here  found.  Yet  through 
adorable  mercy  I  was  enabled  I  trust  to  clear 
myself  of  their  blood  ;  whether  they  regard  or 
disregard  the  solemn  testimony  given  me  to 
bear  amongst  them.  But  even  here  I  found 
a  precious  tew,  to  whom  the  word  of  encour- 
agement sweetly  flowed. 

"5th.  At  »,  [name  notintelligible.]  Alas, 

true  religion  is  in  a  low  state,  some  weakly, 
some  sickly,  and  many  sleepy.  While  through 
adorable  mercy  there  remains  a  precious  few 
in  good  health,  able  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
the  preserving  principle  of  sanctifying  grace. 

"  8th.  At  Oswego  ;  9th,  at  Nine  Partners. 
These  were  good  meetings.  Truth  reigned 
over  all ;  the  blessed  Master's  name  was  glori- 
fied ;  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  the  people 
were  satisfied.  At  Nine  Partners  there  was  a 
multitude  indeed.  My  mouth  was  opened  like 
a  trumpet :  and  though  I  was  so  weak  in- 
wardly as  well  as  outwardly,  that  as  I  walk- 
ed into  meeting  my  very  joints  seemed  loos- 
ened, and  much  fear  and  trembling  covered 
me  all  over,  yet  to  my  humbling  admiration 
I  was  made  strong,  so  as  to  stand  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  great  and  good  cause.  I  trust 
the  Lord  had  the  praise  of  his  own  works  ; 
and  his  disciples,  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
heavenly  opportunity,  were  willing  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  that  nothing  should  be  lost. 

"  10th.  Being  truly  in  need,  we  rested  ;  and 
thus  got  a  little  refitted  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney. 

"  11th.  Went  on  again,  and  attended  West 
Branch  Meeting.  But  alas!  this  was  a  pain- 
ful, hard  meeting.  Yet  through  adorable 
mercy,  it  ended  better  than  it  began.  How 
chequered  the  scene  !  How  various  the  dis- 
pensations through  which  we  have  to  pass! 
Lord,  be  pleased  still  to  go  before,  and  to  be 
with  me!  Be  my  all  in  all :  thus  preserving 
thy  dignified  cause  not  only  to  the  end  of 
this  very  responsible  journey,  but  to  the  end 
of  my  days." 

Thence  she  had  meetings  at  Pleasant- Val- 
ley ;  at  Poughkeepsie ;  at  Crum  Elbow;  "at 
a  meeting  called  the  Creek  ;"  and  at  Stanford. 
"  This,"  she  says,  "  was  a  blessed  good  meet- 
ing. May  the  gracious  Helper  of  the  helpless 
have  all  the  praise  forever. 

"  17th.  At  North  East.  But  here  was  a 
painful  time  indeed,  as  was  also  a  religious 
opportunity  I  felt  bound  to  have  in  a  Friend's 
family  where  we  lodged.  Oh,  the  sad  situa- 
tion of  things  in  many  places! 

"  18th.  At  Little  Nine  Partners :  some 
better  than  what  we  had  to  pass  through 
yesterday ;  but  alas,  true  religion — that  which 
is  only  worth  living  for — is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
in  most  places.  May  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  who  has  the  power  at  command,  cause 
a  revival  to  take  place,  and  that  speedily,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

"20th.  Attended  their  meeting  at  Hudson, 
a  painful  one  it  was.  Next  day  at  Ghent, 
where  was  some  more  comfort;  but  alas,  low 
times  indeed  at  most  places.  At  Chatham  on 
the  23d,  which  was  large,  and  I  hope  profit- 
able to  many. 

"25th.  At  Troy.  This  was  truly  a  painful 
time,  with  little  hope  of  much  amendment. 
Lord,  pity  the  people  in  many  places,  whose 
situation  is  deplorable  I  Mingle  thy  judgments 


with  thy  mercies  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bring 
into  an  acquaintance  with  thy  holiness,  if 
consistent  with  thy  righteous  will. 

"  26th.  At  Pittstown  ;  and  the  day  follow- 
ing at  Easton.  Low  times,  and  not  much  to 
rejoice  in,  only  in  being  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  with  the  suffering  seed. 

"8th  mo.  6th.  At  Ferrisburg  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  where,  as  at  many  other  places,  I  had 
to  bear  a  sharp  testimony  against  sleeping  in 
meetings.  This  is  a  lethargy  doubtless  that 
has  spread  more  or  less  over  our  Society,  and 
is  mournfully  to  be  felt  in  many  places,  and 
increasingly  so  I  fear.  I  must  bear  my  testi- 
mony against  it.  Lord,  be  thou  my  strength, 
in  this  and  all  other  cases,  and  then  1  will 
stand  for  thy  cause.  In  the  afternoon  we  at- 
tended a  meeting  called  Monkton  ;  which  I 
hope  was  a  season  of  profit  to  some  of  us. 
Here  I  found  it  my  place  to  be  still.  A  privi- 
lege I  highly  prize  when  my  blessed  Master 
sees  meet  to  have  it  so.  For  this  I  cannot 
doubt  there  was  a  cause  ;  believing  as  I  do,  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  preached  to  death.  Oh 
forbid,  gracious  Father!  that  my  mouth  in 
and  for  thy  cause,  should  ever  be  opened  when 
Thou  would  have  it  shut. 

"  8th.  Crossed  at  a  ferry  on  the  Great  Lake 
several  miles  wide.  Here  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
on  the  great  deep. 

"  9th.  Attended  the  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  [name  not  given,]  which  was  painful, 
because  of  the  desolations  of  our  Zion  in  this 
part  of  the  family.  Next  day  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  large,  which  was  also  a  suffering 
time  for  the  same  reason. 

"11th.  Was  held  a  large  public  meeting 
more  to  satisfaction.  The  blessed  Truth 
seemed  to  reign  over  all,  and  the  name  of  the 
Lord  was  glorified. 

"  12th.  Went  on  to  a  village,  left  word  for 
a  meeting  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock  ;  then  re- 
crossed  the  wide  and  great  water  of  the  same 
lake,  in  a  little,  leak}',  tottering  boat  ;  leaving 
our  horses  and  carriage  on  the  other  side  till 
we  returned,  if  so  the  blessed  Master  please. 
Next  day  were  at  a  meeting  on  the  Grand 
Isle  (so  called)  in  the  forenoon,  after  which 
time  of  Divine  favor  with  the  inhabitants  on 
the  Island,  we  crossed  again  in  the  same  boat; 
and  attended  at  six  o'clock  the  meeting  in  the 
village  above  spoken  of  to  satisfaction." 

After  this  she  attended  a  number  of  meet- 
ings thereaway,  till  9th  mo.  6th,  when  she 
had  a  meeting  in  a  school  house  where  no 
meeting  of  Friends  is  regularly  held.  "It 
was  attended,"  she  states,  "  by  a  number  not 
much  acquainted  with  us  as  a  Society,  yet 
hungering,  thirsting  souls.  Here  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace  did  sweetly  flow 
through  the  lips  of  a  very  poor  and  feeble  in- 
strument. This  was  a  good  meeting,  many 
parting  with  us  with  tears  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  this  day's  favor.  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  Praise  and  adore  His 
great  Name  forever.  For  what  greater  cause 
can  there  be  for  thanksgiving,  than  a  well 
grounded  hope  that  through  the  power  of 
Truth,  many  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  After 
this  meeting  we  went  on  with  a  number  of 
our  Friends,  and  on  the  10th  were  at  a  little 
indulged  meeting  at  Shamo.  Here  were  a 
number  not  professing  with  us.  Some  of  these 
were  reached;  and  together  with  the  rest  of 
us,  urged  to  remember  that  we  are  born  to 
die  ;  and  after  death  the  judgment.    May  the 
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impression  made  on  many  minds,  be  fastened 
as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place." 

Notwithstanding  M.  E.  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  religious  duty  in  this  journey,  attended 
a  number  of  meetings  after  this,  she  has  left 
but  little  account  of  them,  except  at  one  she 
speaks  of  "  the  spring  of  the  ministry  seeming 
to  be  shut  up,  and  sealed  as  with  seven  seals." 
At  another  that,  "  Those  who  undertake  to 
visit  the  churches  now-a-days,  need  not  ex- 
pect much  pleasant  bread ;"  adding,  "Lord,  in 
thy  mercy,  please  to  strengthen  my  faith." 
At  another,  she  notes,  "  Poor,  hard  times !  O 
that  I  may  ever  be  willing  to  suffer  my  por- 
tion for  the  blessed  Master's  sake,  and  His 
cause  sake."  Again,  "  The  sweet  peace  of 
mind  more  than  compensates  for  all  through 
which  I  have  passed.  Lord  be  pleased  in  thy 
mercy  to  keep  me  safe  the  little  time  which 
is  yet  remaining  in  this  probationary  state. 
O  make  me  more  and  more  entirely  thine." 
And  again,  after  attending  Dunning's  Creek 
Meeting,  sbe  writes  ;  "  This  is  the  last  meet- 
ing pertaining  to  this  very  serious  undertak- 
ing. Thanksgiving  and  praise  forever  be 
ascribed  to  a  gracious  God  who  helped  me 
through  all,  to  the  relief  of  my  poor  exercised 
mind,  and  has  now  set  me  at  liberty  to  return 
home."  She  reached  her  habitation  the  27th 
of  Eleventh  month,  1820,  "I  trust,"  she  writes, 
"  with  a  thankful  heart,  returning  thanks- 
giving and  praise  unto  Him  thatlwas,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come.  God  over  all  blessed  forever- 
more." 

She  was  absent  on  this  journey,  fourteen 
months  and  six  days;  and  travelled  by  com- 
putation 4460  miles. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  LOST  STAR, 

God  set  a  star  within  our  sky, 

And  o'er  our  home  its  light  was  thrown, 
And  as  we  looked  with  loving  eye 

It  seemed  peculiarly  our  own. 

And  evermore  its  growing  ray 

Drove  out  whate'er  was  dark  and  cold, 

Till  life  seemed  luminous  as  day, 

And  all  its  glooms  were  tinged  with  gold. 

Resolves  and  hopes  which  long  had  lain 
Palsied  by  custom  and  distrust, 

Touched  by  its  warmth,  revived  again, 
And  brightly  blossomed  from  the  dust. 

Thenceforth,  with  clearer  eyes  we  saw 

What  seemed  before  but  blurred  and  dim ; 

And  read  anew  God's  perfect  law 
Which  binds  the  universe  to  Him. 

With  wider  scope  His  works  we  viewed, 
The  slow  unfolding  of  His  plan, 

And,  taught  by  loving  hearts,  renewed 
Our  faith  in  God,  our  faith  in  man. 

And  earth  and  sky,  and  day  and  night, 
No  longer  dark,  and  drear,  and  dull, 

Basked  in  that  permeating  light, 
And  glowed  divinely  beautiful. 

But  suddenly,  while  yet  our  lips 

Trembled  with  songs  of  grateful  praise, 

Our  star,  involved  in  drear  eclipse, 
No  longer  cheered  us  with  its  rays. 

Then  darkness  deep  and  full  of  dread 
Threw  o'er  our  sky  its  veil  of  gloom 

We  seemed  to  walk  amid  the  dead, 
And  earth  itself  was  but  a  tomb. 

Perchance  some  questioning  or  doubt 
Of  God  Himself  came  o'er  our  mind, 

When  that  sweet  star  was  blotted  out, 
And  hope  expired,  and  faith  was  blind. 


Perchance  our  wayward  wills  rebelled 
Against  the  loving  Father's  will, 

Till  sorrow's  first  wild  gust  was  quelled 
By  His  all  tender  "  Peace !  be  still !" 

For  weak,  at  best,  is  human  faith, 
And  love  is  passionate  and  strong, 

And  wildly  deems  the  loss  or  death 
Of  what  we  love,  a  cruel  wrong. 

But  God  is  good,  and  folds  in  calms  1 
Of  His  own  rest  our  restless  souls, 

Till  with  hushed  hearts  and  clasped  palms 
We  bless  the  Wisdom  that  controls. 

And  when  for  us  the  heavy  hour 
Of  doubt  went  by,  and  holy  trust 

Resumed  its  tranquilizing  power, 
And  hope  looked  upward  from  the  dust,— 

Our  hearts  interpreted  the  law 

Of  earthly  loss  and  heavenly  gain  ; 

And  through  the  lens  of  faith  we  saw 
The  covering  darkness  rent  in  twain  ; 

And  lo !  the  star  we  called  our  own, 

Whose  loss  we  mourned  with  bitter  tears, 

Full  orbed  and  clear  serenely  shone, 
A  light  to  gladden  all  our  years. 
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Manufacture  of  Paper  in  Japan. 

Littell's  Living  Age  has  an  article  taken 
from  the  Athenasum,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  British  Foreign  Office  has  published 
a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Ja- 
pan. We  find  in  the  report  some  items  of  in- 
terest. 

The  purposes  for  which  'the  Japanese  em- 
ploy paper  are  very  numerous  indeed,  includ- 
ing, beside  all  the  uses  to  which  Europeans 
apply  it,  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas,  rain 
coats,  water  proof  pouches,  hats,  lanterns, 
wicks  of  candles,  handkerchiefs,  window 
lights,  &c,  &c. 

The  materials  which  the  beautiful  Elora  of 
Japan  yields  for  this  wonderful  variety  of  pa 
per  are  of  two  descriptions,  namely :  the  trees 
or  shrubs  of  which  the  bark  furnishes  the 
fibre  that  gives  strength  of  texture,  and  the 
plants  of  which  the  roots,  seeds  or  sap  yield 
a  natural  sizing  that  gives  enamel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sheet.  The  best  fibre  is  that  of 
the  Ma  Kodzu,  a  species  of  paper  Mulberry, 
(Broussonetia  papyri/era),  which  is  grown 
chieBy  in  the  Island  of  Kiusiu.  The  Kaji, 
or  Kajiso,  a  plant  of  which  the  botanical  ac- 
quirements of  the  Japanese  consuls  do  not 
appear  to  be  such  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
scientific  identification,  grows  more  or  less  all 
over  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tea  plant,  and  mulberry 
tree.  It  is  described  as  closely  resembling  a 
willow.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the  north  of 
the  island.  The  Kajiso  does  not  yield  so  well 
as  the  Makoso  or  Ma  Kodzu.  A  third  plant 
is  called  Takaso,  which  yields  a  larger  quanti- 
ty of  paper  than  either  of  those  previously 
named.  It  does  not  require  the  manure,  or 
the  great  care  as  to  soil,  demanded  by  the 
previously  named  vegetables,  but  the  quality 
of  the  paper  which  it  produces  is  inferior.  A 
fourth  species  or  variety  is  found  chiefly  in 
Kiusiu,  the  native  name  for  which  is  Metsu- 
mata,  from  the  bark  of  which  alone  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country  is  manufactured.  It 
is  little  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  plants  of  the  paper  mulberry  are  an- 
nually cut  down  to  the  roots  in  the  winter, 
and  the  cuttings  of  the  fifth  year,  by  which 
time  the  shrub  has  become  dense  and  strong, 
are  used  for  the  manufacture.  The  branches 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  and  steamed  in  a  straw  vessel  or 


a  boiler.  When  the  skin  begins  to  separa 
from  the  stalk,  it  is  stripped  off  by  hand,  1 
wood  being  useless  except  to  burn.  Aft 
peeling,  the  skins  are  dried  by  exposure 
the  wind  on  poles  ;  and  when  dry  they  a] 
weighed  and  made  up  into  bundles  of  abo; 
thirty-two  pounds  each.  They  are  then  wash' 
in  running  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  t! 
outer  or  dark  colored  portions  ofthe  bark  a 
next  scraped  off  with  a  knife;  the  scrapin, 
themselves  being  used  to  make  an  inferi 
kind  of  paper.  After  afresh  washing  in  ru 
ning  water,  and  a  pressure  under  heai 
stones  to  expel  the  fluid,  the  fibre  is  boile 
It  is  again  washed  after  boiling  to  remo' 
the  residue  of  the  ashes  thrown  in  to  aid 
that  process,  and  it  is  then  "pounded  f 
about  as  long  a  time  as  it  takes  to  boil  tin 
rice  for  breakfast,"  with  a  wooden  pound* 
three  feet  long  and  three  and  one-half  inch 
square.  The  pounded  fibre,  now  called  Sos 
ri,  is  made  into  balls  and  is  mixed  in  a  troug 
called  the  boat,  which  is  six  feet  long  ai 
three  feet  broad,  with  the  paste  made  fro 
the  rest  of  the  Tororo.  This  shrub  is  d 
scribed  as  being  not  unlike  the  cotton  plan 
and  the  size  of  the  root  is  "  about  the  san 
as  that  of  the  common  dock."  We  believe 
to  be  the  plant  which  supplies  the  vegetab 
wax  of  Japan.  The  sprouts  and  skin  of  tt 
root  are  scraped  off,  and  the  root  is  thi 
beaten ;  the  time  for  taking  it  from  tl 
ground  being  that  ofthe  rainy  season  of  tl 
spring,  after  the  flower  has  died.  When  i 
quired  for  use,  these  roots  are  boiled  into 
thin  paste,  which  is  strained  into  tul 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  Lumps  are  brok( 
off  from  the  "Sosori"  balls  and  mixed  up  wil 
the  strained  "  Tororo"  paste ;  the  mixtui 
being  thoroughly  strained,  and  proper  consi* 
tency  being  indicated  by  the  peculiar  nois 
which  the  stirring  stick  makes  when  passin 
through  the  pulp.  A  frame,  consisting  of  a 
inner  and  an  outer  portion,  with  a  false  bo 
torn  made  of  plaited  branches  is  filled  wil 
this  pulp;  "a  peculiar  and  dexterous  jerk 
given  to  the  whole,  which  sets  the  pape 
and  the  frame  is  then  leaned  against  the  u 
right  rest  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  ofl 
This  manipulation  is  performed  very  quickl 
by  experts  in  the  manufacture. 

The  sheet  of  paper  is  removed  from  tt 
frame  with  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  flaid  b 
the  aid  of  a  brush,  on  a  drying  board,  th 
side  which  adheres  to  the  board  forming  tt 
face  of  the  paper.  In  wet  weather  artifici; 
heat  is  required  for  drying.  Two  or  thre 
straws  are  inserted  between  every  twent 
sheets  of  the  paper,  which  is  made  up  i 
packets  of  100  sheets,  and  cut  by  means  of 
sharp  knife  and  heavy  rule. 

For  making  paper  warranted  to  was) 
which  is  called  "  Shifu  "  a  different  kind  c 
paste  is  prepared.  Boxes,  trays,  and  eve 
saucepans  are  made  of  this  paper  cloth,  am 
saucepans  thus  manufactured  sustain  no  ir 
jury  over  a  strong  charcoal  heat.  For  th 
manufacture  of  oil  paper  for  rain-coats,  sheet 
of  paper  called  "  Senka"  are  joined  with 
glue  made  from  young  fern  shoots,  stained  b 
the  juice  expressed  from  unripe  persimmon* 
Color  when  required,  is  applied  as  a  powde 
mixed  with  bean  paste ;  and  a  vegetable  oi 
expressed  from  seeds,  and  known  by  th 
name  of  "  Ye-no  abura,"  is  used ;  the  prepaj 
ration  chiefly  consisting  of  softening  the  pal 
per  by  rubbing  it  with  the  hands. 

The  manufacture  from  the  paper  mulberry 
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ha  introduced  into  Japan  about  A.  D.  610. 
h  to  theyear  280,  A.  D.,  silk,  with  afacing  of 
fen  was  used  for  writing  upon,  and  thin 
|)od  shavings  were  also  employed.   In  that 
jar  paper  was  imported  from  the  Corea; 
iiich  was  the  only  paper  used  by  the  Japa- 
*se  down  to  610,  when  two  priests  were  sent 
Her  to  Japan  by  the  king  of  the  Corea,  who 
|;ablished  a  local  manufacture.    The  paper 
las  produced  did  not  take  ink  well ;  it  tore 
fry  easily,  and  was  liable  to  become  worm- 
ten.    Taishi,  a  son  of  the  reigning  Mikado, 
3D  first  made  use  of  the  bark  of  the  Brous- 
ietia,  which  he  caused  to  be  extensively 
inted  all  over  the  country,  and  promulga- 
i  the  mode  of  manufacturing  among  the 
ople. 


The  enclosed  article  appeared  in  "The 
iend"  twenty  years  ago,  would  there  be 
SJy  objection  to  its  re-appearance  at  this 
ae  ? 

For  "The  Friend." 

Summer  in  the  Heart, 
d  (The  poet  Cowper  in  writing  to  one  of  his 
friends  upon  a  mid  winter's  day,  bearing  date, 
85tl!cember  31st,  says,   "  I  have  frequently 
ought  with  pleasure  of  the  summer  you  have 
d  in  your  heart,  whilst  you  have  been  em- 
>yed  in  softening  the  severity  of  winter  in 
half  of  the  many  who  must  otherwise  have 
en  exposed  to  it.  *  *  You  never  said  a  better 
ing  in  your  life,  than  when  you  assured 
of  the  expediency  of  a  gift  of  bedding 


their  humbled  and  tender  hearts  would  be, 
"  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve,  yet  God  has 
given  me  more,"  and  I  shall  have  to  render  an 
account  to  Him  of  how  I  have  used  it ;  and 
under  this  feeling  everything  like  superiority 
and  self-consequence  would  retire  crest-fallen, 
and  these  in  their  turn  would  become  beggars, 
pleading  earnestly  of  Him  who  knows  all 
things,  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  forgetting,  or  neglecting  those  who 
are  needy  and  have  none  to  help  them.  And 
a  blessed  consideration  would  make  its  way 
into  such  minds,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  consider- 
ed the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time 
of  trouble."  The  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness would  produce  a  feeling  like  balmy  sum- 
mer in  such  hearts,  where,  hitherto,  the  cold- 
ness produced  by  indifference,  or  penurious- 
ness,  or  indolence,  had  too  much  prevailed  ; 
and  the  effusion  from  this  summer  in  the  heart 
be,  ""What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  His  benefits." 


those  poor  people.  There  is  no  one  article 
til  this  world's  comforts  with  which  they  are 
roke  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and  an 
)wil  nest  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home 
xtn  o  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and 
onsi  sband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six  children ;  as 
dob  >n  as  the  children  saw  them,  they  jumped 
lBsii  t  of  their  straw,  caught  them  in  their  arms 
oil  3sed  them,  blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy 
e  h  i  old  woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night 
wi  at  she  found  herself  so  comfortably  covered, 
erk  lid  not  sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by 
pajM  3  contrary  emotions  of  transport  on  the  one 
he d;  pad,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  thankful 
i  oi  pugh  on  the  other.' 
nic™N"ow,  if  any  of  our  young  friends,  (or  older 
les  either,)  feel  dull,  heavy,  unhappy,  in  the 
in  tidst  of  plenty, — yawning  and  stretching  over 
lid  I  iks,  or  "  fancy  work,"  and  made  quite  stu- 
d,  tl  I,  perhaps  a  little  pettish  under  the  pressure 
Dgti  the  abundance  of  "  heated  air"  with  which 
tffi  sir  rooms  are  filled — and  because  their 
tto  wny  beds,  with  their  abundant  warm  covers, 
went  ?e  induced  them  to  lie  at  least  one  hour 
npi  ger  than  they  ought  to  have  done;  if  these 
s  of  nt  to  feel  particularly  happy  and  peaceful, 
hey  want  to  feel  as  if  they  too  could  "  dance 
ns  joy>"  let  them  exert  themselves  as  much  as 
indi  y  possibly  can,  now  that  "  Jack  Frost"  is 
|  eti  ing  his  icy  hand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
h,a!f  )r,  and  blowing  his  chilling  breath  through 
aoi  >ir  half-glazed  windows,  and  making  more 
or  ti  d  their  stoves  which  have  long  felt  but  little 
sbedll  to  heat  them ; — I  say  let  these  exert  them- 
iril!  res  in  looking  after  the  poor ;  especially  the 
ledljj^  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  little  chil- 
i'n.  Then,  methinks,  many  who  now  feel 
*  ss  and  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  and  who  have 
ly  so  little  trouble  or  privation  that  they 
prompt  in  making  "  mountains  out  of 
le-hills,"  would  be  brought,  in  contrasting 
ir  condition  with  the  destitute  and  afflict- 
to  a  sense  of  their  great  obligation  to  their 
ireme  Benefactor, — and  the  language  of 


Alpine  Climbing. 

The  scenery  of  portions  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  dangers  sometimes  encountered  by  those 
who  undertake  to  scale  their  summits,  are 
well  described  by  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his 
account  of  the  ascent  of  the  Old  Weissthor  in 
1861.    He  says  : 

I  had  only  seen  one-half  of  Monte  Eosa ; 
and  from  the  Italian  side  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  was  unknown  to  me.  I  had  been 
upon  the  Monte  Moro  three  years  ago,  but 
looked  from  it  merely  into  an  infinite  sea  of 
haze.  To  complete  my  knowledge  of  the 
mountain  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Macugna- 
ga,  and  over  the  Moro  I  accordingly  resolved 
to  go.  But  resolution  had  as  yet  taken  no 
deep  root,  and  on  reaching  Saas  I  was  beset 
by  the  desire  to  cross  the  Alphulel.  Benen 
called  me  at  three,  but  over  the  pass  grey 
clouds  were  hanging,  and  determined  not  to 
mar  this  fine  excursion  by  choosing  an  im- 
perfect day,  I  then  gave  it  up.  At  seven 
o'clock,  however,  all  trace  of  clouds  had  dis- 
appeared; it  had  been  merely  a  local  gather- 
ing of  no  importance,  which  the  first  sun- 
beams resolved  into  transparency.  It  was 
now,  however,  too  late  to  think  of  the  Al- 
phulel, so  I  resorted  to  my  original  design, 
and  at  9  a.  m.  started  up  the  valley  towards 
Mattmark.  A  party  of  friends  in  advance 
contributed  strongly  to  draw  me  on  in  this 
direction. 

Onward  then  we  went  through  the  soft 
green  meadows,  with  the  river  soundiug  to 
our  right.  The  sun  showered  gold  upon  the 
pines,  and  brought  richly  out  the  coloring 
of  the  rocks.  The  blue  wood  smoke  ascend- 
ed from  the  hamlets,  and  the  companionable 
grasshopper  sang  and  chirruped  right  and 
left.  High  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  the 
rocks  were  planed  down  to  tablets  by  the  an- 
cient glaciers.  The  valley  narrowed,  and  we 
skirted  a  pile  of  moraine-like  matter,  which 
was  roped  compactly  together  by  the  roots 
of  the  pines.  Huge  blocks  here  choke  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  raise  its  murmurs 
to  a  roar.  We  emerge  from  shade  into  sun- 
shine and  observe  the  smoke  of  a  distant 
cataract  jetting  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Crags  and  boulders  are  here  heaped 
in  confusion  upon  the  hillside,  and  among 
them  the  hardy  trees  find  a  lodgment,  asking 
no  nutriment  from  the  stones — asking  only 
a  pedestal  on  which  they  may  plant  their 
trunks  and  lift  their  branches  into  the  nour- 


ishing air.  Then  comes  the  cataract  itself 
plunging  in  rhythmic  gushes  down  the  shin- 
ing rocks. 

The  valley  again  "opens,  and  finds  room  for 
a  little  hamlet — dingy  hovels  with  a  little 
white  church  in  the  midst  of  them;  patches 
of  green  meadow  and  yellow  rye,  with  the 
gleam  of  the  river  here  and  there.  The  moon 
hangs  over  the  Mischabelhorner,  turning  a 
face  which  ever  waxes  paler  towards  the 
sun.  The  valley  in  the  distance  seems  shut 
in  by  the  Allalein  glacier,  which  is  approach- 
ed amid  the  water-worn  boulders  strewn  by 
the  river  in  its  hours  of  turbulence.  The 
rounded  rocks  are  now  beautified  with  lichens, 
and  scattered  trees  glimmer  among  the  heaps. 
Nature  heals  herself.  She  feeds  the  glacier 
and  planes  the  mountains  down.  She  fuses 
the  glacier  and  exposes  the  dead  rocks.  But 
instantly  her  energies  are  directed  to  neutral- 
ise the  desolation,  clothing  the  crags  with 
beauty,  and  sending  the  wandering  wind  in 
melody  through  the  branches  of  the  pines. 

At  the  Mattmark  hotel,  which  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Moro,  I  was  joined  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  liberated  himself 
from  an  unpleasant  guide.  Benen  halted  on 
the  way  to  adjust  his  knapsack,  while  my 
companion  and  myself  went  on.  We  lost 
sight  of  my  guide,  lost  the  trail  also,  and 
clambered  over  crag  and  snow  to  the  summit, 
where  we  waited  till  Benen  arrived.  The 
mass  of  Monte  Eosa  here  grandly  revealed 
itself  from  top  to  bottom.  Dark  cliffs  and 
white  snows  were  finely  contrasted,  and  the 
longer  I  looked  at  it  the  more  noble  and  im- 
pressive did  the  mountain  appear.  We  were 
very  soon  clear  of  the  snow,  and  went  straight 
down  the  declivity  towards  Macugnaga. 

We  put  up  at  the  Monte  Moro,  where  a 
party  of  friends  greeted  me  with  a  vociferous 
welcome.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  Macu- 
gnaga, and  save  as  a  caldron  for  the  genera- 
tion of  fogs,  I  knew  scarcely  anything  about 
it.  But  there  were  no  fogs  there  at  the  time 
to  which  1  refer,  and  the  place  wore  quite  a 
charmed  aspect.  I  walked  out  alone  in  the 
evening,  up  through  the  meadows  towards 
the  base  of  Monte  Eosa,  and  on  no  other  oc- 
casion have  I  seen  peace,  beauty  and  grandeur 
so  harmoniously  blended.  Earth  and  air 
were  exquisite,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel 
brimful  of  content. 

Monte  Eosa  with  her  peaks  and  spires 
builds  here  a  noble  amphitheatre.  From  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  creeps  the  Macugnaga 
glacier.  To  the  right  a  precipitous  barrier 
extends  to  the  Cima  di  Jazzi,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Monte  Eosa  this  barrier  is 
scarred  by  two  couloirs,  one  of  which,  or  the 
cliff  beside  it,  has  the  reputation  of  forming 
the  old  pass  of  the  Weissther.  It  had  long 
been  uncertain  whether  this  so  called  "Alter 
Pass"  had  ever  been  used  as  such,  and  many 
superior  mountaineers  deemed  it  from  inspec- 
tion to  be  impracticable.  All  doubt  on  this 
point  was  removed  this  year;  for  Mr.  Tuck- 
ett,  led  by  Benen,  had  crossed  the  barrier  by 
the  couloir  most  distant  from  Monte  Eosa,  and 
consequently  nearest -to  the  Cima  de  Jazzi. 
As  I  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  in  the  after- 
noon, I  said  to  Benen  that  I  should  like  to 
try  the  pass  on  the  following  day ;  in  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  plan  of  our  expedi- 
tion was  arranged.  We  were  to  start  before 
the  dawn,  and  to  leave  Benen's  hands  free,  a 
muscular  young  fellow  named  Andermatten, 
was  engaged  to  carry  our  provisions.  It  was 
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also  proposed  to  vary  the  proceedings  by  as- 
sailing the  ridge  by  the  couloir  nearest  to 
Monte  Eosa. 

I  was  called  by  my  host  at  a  quarter  before 
three.  The  firmament  of  Monte  Eosa  was 
almost  as  black  as  the  rocks  beneath  it, 
while  above  in  the  darkness  trembled  the 
stars.  At  4  a.  m.  we  quitted  the  hotel.  We 
wound  along  the  meadows  by  the  slumbering 
houses,  and  the  unslumbering  river.  The 
eastern  heaven  soon  brightened,  and  we  could 
look  direct  through  the  gloom  of  the  valley 
at  the  opening  of  the  dawn.  We  threaded 
our  way  amid  the  boulders  which  the  torrents 
had  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  among 
which  groups  of  stately  pines  now  find  an- 
chorage. Some  of  the  trees  had  exerted  all 
their  force  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  rose 
straight,  tall  and  mast- like,  without  lateral 
branches.  We  reached  a  great  moraine,  grey 
with  years,  and  clothed  with  magnificent 
pines ;  our  way  lay  up  it,  and  from  the  top 
we  dropped  into  a  little  dell  of  magical  beau- 
ty. Deep  hidden  by  the  glacier-built  ridges, 
guarded  by  noble  trees,  soft  and  green  at  the 
bottom,  and  tufted  round  with  bilberry 
bushes,  through  which  peeped  here  and  there 
the  lichen-covered  crags.  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  spot  in  which  I  should  so  like  to  dream 
away  a  day.  Before  I  entered  it,  Monte  Eosa 
was  still  in  shadow,  but  on  my  emerging  I 
noticed  that  her  precipices  were  all  aglow. 
The  purple  coloring  of  the  mountains  observ 
ed  in  looking  down  the  valley  was  indescriba 
ble  ;  out  of  Italy  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  could  not  pro 
duce  the  effect ;  some  effluence  from  the 
earth,  some  foreign  constituent  of  the  atmos 
phere,  developed  in  these  deep  valleys  by  the 
southern  sun,  must  sift  the  solar  beams 
weaken  the  rays  of  medium  refrangibility 
and  blend  the  red  and  violet  of  the  spectrum 
to  that  imcomparable  hue.  The  air  indeed  is 
filled  with  floating  matters  which  vary  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  is  mainly  to  such  extran 
eous  substances  that  the  chromatic  splendors 
of  our  atmosphere  are  to  be  ascribed. 

The  ancient  moraines  of  the  Macugnaga 
glacier  rank  among  the  finest  that  I  have 
seen  ;  long,  high  ridges  tapering  from  base  to 
edge,  hoary  with  age,  but  beautified  by  the 
shrubs  and  blossoms  of  to-day.  We  crossed 
the  ice  and  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  old 
Weissther  lay  crouched  a  small  glacier,  which 
had  landed  a  multitude  of  boulders  on  the 
slope  below  it ;  and  amid  these  we  were  soon 
threading  our  way.  We  crossed  the  little 
glacier,  which  at  one  place  proved  disagreea- 
ble, and  here  I  learned  from  the  deportment 
of  his  axe,  the  kind  of  work  to  which  our  por- 
ter had  been  previously  accustomed.  Half  a 
dozen  strokes  shook  the  head  of  the  imple- 
ment from  its  handle.  We  reached  the  rocks 
to  the  right  of  the  couloir  and  climbed  them 
for  some  distance.  At  the  base  the  ice  was 
cut  by  profound  fissures,  which  extended 
quite  across,  and  rendered  a  direct  advance 
up  the  gulley  impossible;  but  higher  up  we 
dropped  down  upon  the  snow. 

Close  to  the  rocks  it  was  scarred  by  a 
furrow  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about 
twelve  in  width,  evidently  the  track  of  ava- 
lanches, or  of  rocks  let  loose  from  the  heights. 
Into  this  we  descended.  The  bottom  was 
firm,  and  roughened  by  stones  which  found  a 
lodgment  there.  It  seemed  that  we  had  here 
a  very  suitable  roadway  to  the  top.  But  a 
sudden  crash  was  heard  aloft.    I  looked  up- 


ward, and  right  over  the  snow  brow  which 
closed  the  view,  perceived  a  large  brown 
boulder  in  the  air,  while  a  roar  of  unseen 
stones  showed  that  the  visible  projectile  was 
merely  the  first  shot  of  a  general  cannonade. 
They  appeared — pouring  straight  down  upon 
us — the  sides  of  the  furrow  preventing  them 
from  squandering  their  force  in  any  other  di- 
rection. "  Schnell,"  shouted  the  man  behind 
me,  and  there  is  a  ring  in  the  word,  when 
sharply  uttered  in  the  Alps,  that  almost  lifts 
a  man  off  his  feet.  I  sprang  forward,  but 
urged  by  a  sterner  impulse,  the  man  behind 
sprung  right  on  to  me.  We  cleared  the  fur- 
row exactly  as  the  first  stone  flew  by,  and 
once  in  safety  we  could  admire  the  energy 
with  which  the  rattling  boulders  sped  along. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

To  W.  F. 

"  London,  October  10th,  1816. 
"  Dear  Friend, — Whilst  taking  up  my  pen 
to  address  you,  I  feel  very  desirous  not  to 
incur  the  sentence  denounced  in  Scripture 
against  him  'that  trusted  In  man,  and  made 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departed  from 
the  Lord  :'  for  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  in  whom 
alone  is  everlasting  strength.   And  yet  a  say- 
ing of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  when 
brought  before  the  Jewish  council,  has  often 
been  comfortably  remembered  by  me,  after 
much  unreserved  communication  with  some 
of  my  dear  friends;  and  I  trust  I  may  safely 
adopt  it  as  my  own  on  this  occasion  :  'for  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
both  seen  and  heard.'    How  shall  I  then  be 
silent  concerning  the   dealings  of  Infinite 
Goodness,  or  how  shall  I  forbear  to  testify  of 
Him  who  '  delighteth  in  mercy ;'  of  whom  it 
is  said,  and  has  been  experienced  by  thou- 
sands, as  well  as  by  myself, — '  He  will  subdue 
our  iniquities,  and  will  cast  all  our  sins  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.'    Indeed  I  have  reason 
to  say  thus,  and  much  more;  for  few  suspect 
the  depth  of  perdition  from  which  I  have  been 
rescued.    Awfully  appropriate  was  that  lan- 
guage twice  repeated  in  the  little  company  I 
sat  with,  at  our  friend's  house  at  S.  'Thou 
wert  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning:' 
I  earnestly  desire  that  what  follows  may  not 
equally  apply, — 'yet  hast  thou  not  returned 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.'  How  strongly  have 
I  been  encouraged,  my  dear  friend,  to  believe 
that  even  in  these  latter  times  the  same  arm 
of  everlasting  mercy  is  still  underneath,  the 
same  crook  of  loving  kindness  is  yet  conspi- 
cuously stretched  out  to  reclaim  and  to  re- 
store. Though  I  have  but  little  time  or  space 
to  spare,  yet  one  circumstance  attending  my 
former  course  of  life,  I  may  not  omit  to  men- 
tion : — I  remember,  my  dear  friend,  (bear 
with  me  if  you  can,)  a  season  when  my  wick- 
edness had  arrived  at  such  a  complicated  and 
aggravated  height,  as  to  threaten  (to  all  ap- 
pearances and  all  probability)  inevitably  im- 
pending consequences;  and  these  so  encom- 
passed me  round  on  every  side,  that,  though 
a  thorough  adept,  I  totally  despaired  of  escap- 
ing that  which  was  likely  to  follow.    At  this 
eventful  crisis,  when  my  wretchedness  was 
more  than  I  can  describe,  and  almost  more 


this  anguish  of  mind  and  dilemma  of  situatio 
which  were  then  owned  by  me  to  have  be< 
brought  on  by  my  own  sinfulness,  and  ma< 
less  than  was  deserved.  There  was  also  sort 
thing  like  a  covenant  on  my  part,  that  if 
might  be  thus  rescued,  no  bounds  should 
placed  to  the  dedication  of  my  future  li 
The  sequel  was  as  striking  as  the  fact  itse 
each  black  cloud  of  this  storm,  from  that  ve 
day  forward,  rolled  gradually  away,  and  id] 
surprising  manner  withdrew-  and  dissipat<|| 
So  that  in  truth  I  have  had,  and  still  hap 
most  feelingly  to  adopt  a  language,  as  litif 
ally  and  remarkably  applicable  to  myself,  i 
it  could  perhaps  have  been  to  him  that  us| 
it,  '  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  the  horrilfl 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay:'  and  I  think  I  m\ 
add,  it  is  equally  my  desire  and  belief,  tl 
the  remainder  of  this  passage  may  and  vol 
be  as  nearly  my  experience ;  '  This  is  t)[ 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyt] 
Yes,  my  dear  friend,  '  I  am  as  a  wonder  ur| 
many,'  amongst  those  who  knew  me  litl 
more  than  three  years  ago,  then  living  in  to! 
forgetfulness,  or  rather  abandonment  of  Hi'f 
who  notwithstanding  did  not  utterly  abanc 
me;  but,  as  Penelon  says,  'who  followed 
in  my  ways,  which  were  those  of  sin : 
has  run  after  me,  as  a  shepherd  in  search! 
his  strayed  sheep.'  So  that  I  cannot  be  sile 
on  this  subject;  but  am  constrained  to 
knowledge,  that  in  all  my  various  difficultij 
distresses,  and  dangers,  the  power  and  pi 
sence  of  One,  '  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  utt 
most,  has  been  with  me,  and  around 
bringing  about  seeming  impossibilities,  m^ 
ing  a  way  where  no  way  was,  and  effectij 
deliverance  '  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  wf 
an  outstretched  arm.' 

"  With  respect  to  that  share  of  afflicti| 
which  has  been  handed  to  me  of  late,  I 
truly  say,  it  is  my  desire,  that  others  inthlij 
various  trials,  may  be  equally  enabled  wf 
myself  to  discover  and  acknowledge  in  thl 
the  hand  of  Him,  who  'is  righteous  in  all 7 
ways,  and  Holy  in  all  His  works.'  Wl 
privations  are  permitted  to  attend,  wha| 
consolation,  my  dear  friend,  to  find  a  FatH 
of  the  fatherless ;  when  about  to  separate  frf 
those  who  have  from  childhood  shared 
same  mixed  cup  of  joy  and  grief,  what  a  faij 
to  feel,  that  wherever  scattered,  still  eacl 
us  is  near  that  Fountain,  to  which  we  may! 
have  access;  when  a  total  revolution  in 
outward  condition  takes  place,  when  luxi 
delicacy,  splendor  and  vanity,  together 
all  those  objects  endeared  by  fond  recolljl 
tion,  are  to  be  relinquished,  how  sweet 
know  '  it  is  the  Lord — let  him  do  what  seem| 
him  good  :'  andin  taking  up  the  cross,  the  dq 
cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  (H 
Lord  through  evil  report  and  good  rep<( 
through  sufferings,  conflicts,  and  probatik 
what  a  blessing  it  will  be  if  we  'are  keptp 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  sal» 
tion.'  Your  sincere  friend, 

J.  B.|i 

"  1816.    October  22d.— The  farther  I 
vance  in  my  course  along  this  valley  of  nhj 
and  obscurity,  the  more  evidently  am  I  m 
mitted  to  discover — the  more  frequently 
I  constrained  to  admire  the  infinite  conp 
scension  of  the  Lord.    O!  how  sincerely 
I  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  '  What  is  nil 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  Him,  or  the  sorp 
man  that  thou  visitest  him.'    Fervent  ind 


than  I  could  bear,  there  was  a  secret  but  fer- 
vent desire  raised  in  my  very  inmost  soul,  that  I  have  been  my  desires,  and  still  more  and  ml 
if  it  were  possible,  I  might  be  delivered  from'SO)  as  the  visitations  of  condescending  meto 
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ve  been  renewedly  extended — that  my  whole 
irt  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception  and 
■ther  manifestations  of  this  great  and  gra- 
.us  Guest.  O!  may  there  be  in  my  inmost 
oughts  and  imaginations,  as  well  as  over 
/words  and  outward  demeanor,  such  a  con- 
tnt  watchfulness,  as  may  evidence  a  holy 
re  and  fear  of  giving  Him  offence,  or  occa- 
ning  a  separation  between  Him  and  my 
il. 

"  O !  thou  who  seest  in  secret,  and  to  whom' 
T  most  secret  petitions  are  thoroughly 
own,  and  known  to  ascend  even  daily  and 
urly,  be  pleased  in  thy  exceeding  great 
mpassion  and  wonted  mercy,  to  band  me  a 
tie  help.  Grant  that  I  may  be  made  will- 
r  to  follow  thee  whitbersoever  thou  lead  est, 
d  to  become  whatsoever  thou  wouldest 
ve  me  to  be." 

1 1816.  November. — Do  not  look  at  others, 
Lether  their  example  seems  to  recommend 
e  line  of  conduct  or  another,  no,  not  even 
such  as  are  very  industrious  in  business, 
iyet  accounted  strictly  religious  characters ; 
iy  are  no  guide  for  you  :  stand  on  your  own 
)und;  nothing  will  justify  what  you  are 
Dut  to  do,  or  to  forbear  to  do,  but  a  full  Con- 
xion of  duty.  If  you  have  that  true  peace 
ich  no  man  can  give  or  take  away,  it  mat- 
's little  what  others  may  say  or  think.  Re- 
maber  that  the  honest  fishermen  quitted 
iir  lawful  concerns,  nay  all,  to  follow  Him 
it  called  them,  but  it  was  not  till  He  called : 
i  hundred  fold  reward,  and  the  everlasting 
leritance  were  promised,  not  to  those  who 
:rely  forsook  all  that  they  had,  but  to  those 
io  did  so  for  his  name's  sake.  I  think  it  was 
.  Penn  who  said,  "  It  ia  not  the  sacrifice 
jwever  great)  that  recommends  the  heart, 
t  the  heart  that  gives  the  sacrifice  (how- 
3r  mean)  acceptance." 

"1816.  November  12th.— O  Lord  God  Al- 
ghty !  it  is  of  thy  exceeding  mercy  that  I 
i  raised  up,  and  enabled  thus  fervently,  thus 
emnly  to  address  thee,  as  the  God  which 
at  led  me  unto  this  day.  O  !  how  clearly 
i  comfortably  hast  thou,  during  this  time 
need,  revived  the  remembrance  of  what 
m  hast  done  for  them  that  have  sought  or 
sired  to  seek  thee.  Where  is  not  thy  'mighty 
nd,'  and  thy  '  outstretched  arm,'  to  be  dis- 
rered?  When  I  '  look  at  the  generations  of 
I,  and  see,'  through  thy  grace  I  am  enabled 
silence  every  doubt,  every  discouraging 
r,  by  that  feeling  and  forcible  interroga- 
n;  '  Bid  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was 
ifounded  ;  did  any  abide  in  his  fear,  and  was 
saken;  or  whom  did  he  ever  despise,  that 
led  upon  him?'  Well  might  thy  servant 
t,  'The  earth,  O  !  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  mercy ;' 
i  thy  prophet  exclaim — '  The  whole  earth 
full  of  his  glory.'  '  And  now  Lord  !  what 
it  I  for?my  hope  is  in  thee:'  in  thee,  in  thee 
■ne  is  my  joy,  my  crown,  my  confidence.  I 
re  not  ask  of  thee  deliverance  out  of  trouble, 
3ept  in  thy  time  ;  but  O  !  my  very  soul  doth 
ive  of  thee,  that  I  may  be  kept  from  every- 
ng  like  evil ;  that  I  may  be  supported  and 
itained  by  that  '  hidden  manna,'  which  is 
>mised  'to  him  that  overcometh.'  Oh! 
vat,  Lord,  unto  him,  who  feels  himself  at 
|s  time  awfully  humbled  under  thy  mighty 
nd,  that  he  may  be  made  still  more  deeply 
isible,  that  '  thou  art  God  alone :'  and  as 
en  as  thou  art  pleased,  in  thy  very  abundant 
npassion,  to  renew  within  him  that  which 
istrains  him  to  cry  out,  'My  soul  thirsteth 
God,  for  the  living  God,'  at  such  precious 


seasons,  may  he  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  thee ;  and  strengthen  thou  him  to 
endure  patiently  through  all,  waiting  upon, 
hoping  in,  and  watching  for  thee!" 

The  Pacific  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are 
rated  as  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  employing  4200  operatives,  and 
making  all  kinds  of  delaines,  worsted  goods, 
calicoes,  &c.  They  have  been  established  since 
1853.  The  works  are  now  operated  by  water- 
power,  and  there  are  twenty  acres  of  flooring 
all' covered  with  the  necessary  machinery  for 
prosecuting  the  business.  There  are  twenty- 
four  large  boarding  houses  owned  and  run  by 
this  corporation,  each  capable  of  accommo- 
dating forty  persons.  The  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  increased,  so  that  there  are 
now  in  operation  about  130,000  spindles  for 
spinning  cotton,  with  cleaning,  picking  and 
carding  machines  to  supply  them,  and  about 
16,000  spindles  for  worsted,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary preparing  machines  to  occupy  3500 
looms  for  weaving  the  two  classes  of  goods 
above  named,  together  with  22  printing  ma- 
chines, producing  a  weekly  average  of  about 
700,000  yards.  The  machinery  is  propelled  by 
eight  turbine  wheels,  six  of  them  being  72 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  84  inches  in  diame 
ter,with  a  fall  of  water  equal  to  26  feet,  yield- 
ing 1500  horse  power.  The  average  of  the 
manufactured  goods  of  this  company,  for  a  few 
years  past  has  exceeded  $7,500,000  annually. 

Both  in  her  private  deportment  and  in 
meetings,  she  was  concerned  that  no  cause 
of  offence  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
any,  especially  of  the  young,  and  those  who 
were  under  serious  impressions.  Those  who 
wrere  entrusted  with  the  care  of  young  child- 
ren were  particular  objects  of  her  solicitude, 
and  she  often  found  it  her  duty  affectionately 
to  impress  upon  them  the  obligation  to  bring 
up  their  tender  charge,  from  early  infancy, 
consistently  with  our  religious  profession. 
As  she  advanced  in  years  this  subject  ap- 
peared to  rest  with  increasing  weight  upon 
her  mind.  The  last  time  she  attended  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  when  laboring  under  much 
physical  weakness,  she  was  engaged  in  great 
tenderness  to  impress  upon  mothers  the  ne- 
cessity of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  this 
important  duty. — -Memorial  of  Mary  Wistar. 

John  Clark  of  Prorae  (England),  was  a  man 
of  peace.  He  was  asked  one  day  by  a  friend 
how  he  kept  himself  from  being  involved  in 
quarrels.  He  answered,  "by  letting  the  an- 
gry person  always  have  the  quarrel  to  him- 
self." This  saying  seems  to  have  bad  some 
influence  on  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ;  for,  where  a  quarrel  has  been  likely  to 
ensue,  they  have  said,  "  Come,  let  us  remem- 
ber old  Mr.  Clark,  and  leave  the  angry  man 
to  quarrel  by  himself."  If  this  maxim  were 
followed,  it  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  expense, 
of  comfort  and  of  honor  to  thousands  of  the 
human  race. 
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The  developments  taking  place  at  most  .of 
the  General  Meetings,  now  so  frequently  held, 
and  in  the  First-day  school  conferences,  while 
they  must  call  forth  in  the  minds  of  sound 
Friends  saddening  reflections  on  the  evidence 


they  give  of  the  astonishing  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  within  a  few  years  in  our 
religious  Society,  are  productive  of  good,  by 
giving  emphatic  and  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  the  predictions  long  since 
uttered  by  many  of  the  most  experienced  and 
clear-sighted  servants  of  the  Lord  among 
Friends,  in  the  generation  now  nearly  all  re- 
moved from  the  church  militant.  Those  wor- 
thies left  their  testimony  on  record,  that  the 
departures  from  the  doctrines  originally  pro- 
mulgated by  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
adopted  and  adhered  to  by  it  for  two  centu- 
ries, in  relation  to  the  place  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Scriptures;  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  ;  to  the  right  of  man  to  appropri- 
ate the  promises  to  himself,  after  deciding  by 
his  reason  that  they  belonged  to  him  ;  in  re- 
lation to  the  origin  and  character  of  saving 
faith,  the  qualification  for  praj-er,  public  or 
private  ;  the  personality'of  the  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  and  the  immediate  partici- 
pation in  the  salvation  purchased  by  Christ, 
by  making  confession  of  Him  by  wTord  of 
mouth,  embodied  seminal  principles,  if  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  members,  would  pro- 
duce the  precise  effects  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  so  large  a  part  of  the  Society. 

The  accounts  we  have  read  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  "  General  Meeting,"  recently  held 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recite  very  much  the  same 
scenes  as  those  described  in  the  extracts  we 
gave  in  a  former  number,  from  the  account  of 
that  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  with  the  addition 
of  opening  some  of  t  he  meetings  with  reading 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  a  more  free 
interchange  of  "  ministerial  services,"  with 
those  occupying  the  position  of  ministers  in 
other  religious  societies. 

We  think  that  few,  if  any,  can  give  the 
various  accounts  of  the  several  meetings  and 
conferences, —  some  of  which^  are  given  in 
the  public  newspapers — serious  consideration, 
without  admitting  the  conviction  that  the 
religious  principles  held  by  one  part  of  those 
included  among  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  those  held  by  another  part  of  them 
are  not  only  dissimilar  but  incompatible,  and 
that  this  difference  is  on  points  of  such  pri- 
mary importance  as  to  prevent  their  being 
reconciled. 

There  are  yet  a  goodly  number — not  a  few 
we  trust  in  every  Yearly  Meeting,  who  highly 
value  and  hold  to  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  gospel,  as  set  forth  by  Fox,  Bar- 
clay, Penn  and  other  of  the  primitive  believ- 
ers and  writers,  but  a  far  greater  number 
charge  these  with  defects,  and  have  adopted, 
as  better  adapted  to  the  times,  the  principles 
introduced  into  the  Society  of  recent  time, 
and,  by  their  own  showing,  they  are  fast  fall- 
ing into  practices  which  naturally  grow  out 
of  those  principles,  and  which  no  true  Friend 
can  approve,  or  seek  to  apologise  for. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  these  inno- 
vators continue  to  claim  to  be  Friends,  for 
even  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  did  so,  when 
they  were  denying  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament;  and  we 
believe  there  are  those  among  them  who  do 
not  see  that  they  are  departing  from  the 
original  ground  on  which  the  Society  has 
stood  for  two  centuries ;  and  who  express 
the  expectation,  that  when  the  whirlwind 
that  is  now  shaking  the  whole  body  shall 
have  passed  by,  they  will  be  found  side  by 
side  with  those  who  adhere  to  the  primi- 
tive faith  :  but  some  of  their  more  zealous 
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and  unguarded  co-laborers  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  they  expect  that  what  have  been  term- 
ed the  distinguishing  views,  and  what  are  call- 
ed the  minor  testimonies  of  Friends,  will  all  be 
swept  away. 

This  is  a  dispensation  that  will  try  the  foun- 
dation of  every  member  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  Society,  to  be  concerned  whether  it 
shall  continue  to  maintain  its  primitive  faith, 
or  go  back  to  that  held  by  other  denomina- 
tions from  which  it  was  brought  out.  It  calls 
for  deep  searching  of  heart,  for  the  clothing 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  the  exercise 
of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from 
above.  The  final  result  may  confidently  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  watches  over 
his  own  cause  by  day  and  by  night,  and  who 
can  save  by  many  or  by  few.  While  the 
mighty  wind,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  are 
doing  their  work,  happy  is  that  servant  who 
is  found  standing  where  his  Lord  has  placed 
him,  and,  with  his  face  wrapped  in  his  man- 
tle, listening  to  the  still  small  voice,  and  ready 
to  perform  whatever  command  may  be  given 
him. 


CORRECTION. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  our  last  num- 
ber "  Getting  off  the  true  Foundation,"  desires 
to  correct  the  statement  in  it,  that  a  car  was 
chartered  by  some  of  the  delegates  returning 
from  the  late  First-day  School  Convention, 
" for  the  purpose  that  they  might  sing"  with- 
out hindrance.  The  car  was  secured  and  the 
singing  took  place,  but  it  was  not  chartered 
for  that  purpose.  He  says,  "  My  intelligence 
came  second  hand,  from  one  of  the  passengers 
who  was  present,  and  as  the  facts  were  stated, 
I  gathered  that  the  object  referred  to,  was  a 
part  of  the  design  in  thus  separating  into  one 
car." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Charles  Francis  Adams,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Tenterden,  counsel  for  Great  Britain  before  the  Board, 
have  returned  to  London. 

The  Queen  has  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
President  of.  the  French  Republic  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  dangerous  illness. 

Earl  Ellenbough,  formerly  Governor  General  of  In 
dia,  died  on  the  22d  inst.,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Notice  has  been  issued  from  the  American  Legation 
in  London,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  intending  to  travel  on  the  Continent, 
should  procure  passports. 

The  vessel  which  ran  down  the  French  bark  Costa 
Rica  was  the  British  ship  Windsor  Castle,  which  has 
since  arrived  in  port.  Her  officers  deny  that  they  heard 
any  cries  of  distress  from  the  Costa  Rica. 

The  steamship  Delaware,  which  sailed  on  the  15th 
inst.  from  Liverpool  for  Calcutta,  was  totally  lost  on  the 
21st  inst.,  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  all  on  board  are 
supposed  to  have  perished. 

Parliament  is  prorogued  until  the  6th  of  Second  mo. 
next. 

Letters  from  South  America  state  that  the  earth 
quake  at  the  town  of  Oran  lasted  nine  hours,  with  forty 
different  shocks.    The  streets  were  split  open  and  every 
house  tumbled  into  ruins.    The  inhabitants  all  fled  to 
camps  outside  the  town,  only  one  death  occurring. 

The  committee  of  the  French  Assembly  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  have  rejected  the  proposition  to 
return  lo  Paris. 

President  Thiers  has  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the 
Council  of  Algiers. 

The  French  government  refuses  to  sell  the  Crown 
jewels  to  private  parties. 

Due  d'Aumale  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  took  then- 
seats  in  the  National  Assembly  without  opposition 
Their  appearance  created  no  sensation  in  the  body. 

A  deputation  of  French  Protestants  have  had  an  in 
terview  with  President  Thiers.  He  received  them  with 
affability,  and  promised  that  religious  equality  should 
be  maintained. 


The  work  of  trying  the  Communists  is  progressing  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  additional  courts  are  to  be  created 
the  more  rapidly  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  cases.  Up 
to  the  present  day  14,378  prisoners  have  been  tried.  Of 
these,  2022  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
12,356  have  been  discharged. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  accepted  the  arbitra- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
the  dispute  respecting  a  part  of  the  northwestern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  and  Minister  Bancroft  has 
delivered  to  the  Emperor  a  memorandum  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  regard  to  the  question. 

Bismarck  has  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  German  repre- 
sentative at  Paris,  setting  forth  the  feeling  of  exaspera- 
tion caused  in  Germany  by  the  outrages  perpetrated' on 
her  soldiers  in  France.  He  threatens  to  seize  hostages 
in  the  occupied  provinces,  unless  the  assassins  in  the 
future,  who  escape  to  the  neighboring  provinces,  are 
delivered  to  the  German  officers  by  the  French  authori- 
ties ;  and  declares  that  unless  these  outrages  cease,  the 
army  of  occupation  shall  be  increased,  and  the  expense 
and  burden  of  its  support,  which  is  paid  by  France, 
shall  be  doubled. 

A  Russian  imperial  ukase  makes  compulsory  the  use 
of  the  Russian  language  in  the  schools  of  Poland. 

The  official  organ,  in  an  article  on  the  present  aspect 
of  Europe,  says,  that  other  Powers  should  see  no  danger 
to  themselves  in  the  friendship  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
Their  common  interests  suffice  to  explain  their  mutual 
esteem. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Holland  have  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  king,  praying  him  not  to  discon- 
tinue the  Dutch  Legation  at  the  Vatican. 

The  forthcoming  Austrian  budget  will,  it  is  said, 
show  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  receipts  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year,  instead  of  a  deficit  as  was  anti- 
cipated. 

The  members  of  the  Maleampo  Ministry  have  ten- 
dered their  resignations  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  an- 
other Ministry  has  been  formed  with  Sagasta  at  its 
head. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  gradually  regaining  his  strength.  The  pro- 
gress of  convalescence  is  slow. 

London,  12th  mo.  23d— Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92^ ;  ditto  of  1867,  93|- ;  ten-forties,  91|. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  9£  a  lOd.  ;  Orleans, 

The  French  Assembly  has  adjourned  until  the  5th  of 
next  month. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
France  for  the  relief  of  trade  and  commerce,  was  still 
pending  in  the  Assembly  when  it  adjourned. 

United  States. — In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  reported  the  House  bill  appropriating  $4,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  at 
Chicago,  and  asked  its  immediate  consideration.  After 
a  short  debate  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  134  to  36, 
has  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  division  of  profits  between  labor  and  capital  in 
the  United  States.  The  Commission  is  to  consist  of 
three  persons  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  each,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Late  advices  from  the  agents  and  army  officers  in 
charge  of  the  Apache  Indian  reservations,  established 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  under  the  President's 
order,  state  that  the  roving  Apaches  have  come  in  in 
large  numbers. 

There  are  now  reported  to  be  at  Canada  Alamosa, 
1900  ;  Camp  Apache,  A.  T.,  1200 ;  Camp  Grant,  A.  T., 
700;  Camp  Verde,  A.  T.,  500;  Camp  McDowell,  A.  T., 
100 ;  total,  4400. 

No  reports  have  been  received  at  this  office  from  the 
feeding  stations  temporarily  established  until  reserva- 
tions can  be  selected  at  Camp  Hualleppi  and  Camp 
Date  Creek,  where  there  are  probably  one  thousand 
more.  Without  counting  these  there  are  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  roving  Apaches  of  these  territories  now 
at  Pedee,  within  call,  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  peace 
policy. 

Controller  Green,  of  New  York,  in  an  official  state- 
ment, publishes  the  debt  of  the  city  and  county  on  the 
16th  inst.  at  $95,493,186,  with  cash  in  hand  amounting 
to  $6,959,919.  Claims  in  addition  to  the  above  have 
been  presented  amounting  to  about  $6,000,000,  and 
many  others  are  expected.  Some  of  the  parties  who  by 
fraud  and  peculation  have  increased  the  city  debt  so 
enormously,  have  been  arrested  in  order  for  their  trial. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
554.  There  were  228  deaths  from  small  pox  ;  51  of 
consumption  ;  29  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  15  conges- 


tion of  the  brain ;  11  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  10  i 
plexy,  and  14  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  winter  has  been  terribly  severe  in  the  mir 
district  of  Utah,  causing  a  cessation  of  the  shipmen 
ore.    A  few  days  since  the  snow  in  that  region  was  |fl 
feet  deep  on  a  level,  and  more  snow  was  falling. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati  ld 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  108|-ali  13 
U.  S.  sixes,  of  1881,  117 ;  ditto  of  1868,  1151;  dittel 
1862,  109 ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents.  109J.  SuperB 
flour,  $5.50  a  $6 ;  finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $10.85,  the  la M 
for  St.  Louis  "triple  extra."  Amber  western  wh bj 
$1.58  ;  red  western,  $1.53  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $li 
mixed  spring,  $1.45.  Oats,  56  a  57  cts.  State  ryejl 
cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  76  cts.;  old  mixed,  79  <j| 
new  yellow  corn,  79  cts.  Carolina  rice,  84;  a  8f  ■ 
Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton,  2(jJ 
214-  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands! 
a  $9.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.53  a  $1.55;  9 
western,  $1.59 ;  amber,  $1.60  ;  white,  $1.65  a  $19] 
Rye,  88  a  90  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  70  cts.;  lin 
yellow,  63  a  67  cts.  Oats,  53  cts.  Western  canvasH 
hams,  13  a  14  cts. ;  city  smoked,  12  a  13  cts.  LardB 
a  104;  cts.  Clover-seed,  104;  cts.  Flax-seed,  $l|| 
Timothy,  $3.25  per  bushel.  Baltimore. — Southern  wl 
corn,  68  a  70  cts. ;  yellow,  70  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55  8 
Lard,  10  cts.    St.  Louis— No.  3  red  wheat,  $1.45.  9 

2  mixed  corn,  424;  a  43  cts.  New  Orleans. — Corn,  85fl 
Extra  flour,  $7.70  a  $8.12.  Cotton,  ;19£  cts.  OkiM 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.21 }  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.184; ;  9 

3  do.,  $1.08.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  404;  cts.  No.  2.  (■ 
32  cts. 


Received  for  the  Freedmen,  from  Friends  of  Ra)1! 
cas  Prep.  Meeting,  through  Samuel  Williams,  $28.  j 


AN  APPEAL. 
By  recent  accounts  from  the  South,  we  learn  that! 
Freedmen,  both  old  and  young,  are  in  a  very  suffej 
condition.    Many  children  are  prevented  from  attd 
ing  school  by  want  of  necessary  clothing. 

If  any  Friends  would  contribute  new  or  part-ml 
clothing,  bedding  or  shoes,  they  would  be  thankfl 
received.  Any  such  donations  sent  to  the  Oificl 
Friend's  Freedmen's  Association,  116  N.  Fourth! 
would  be  immediately  forwarded  to  suffering  peopll 
On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association, 

Sarah  Lewis,  (Secretol 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND:i 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.i 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel] 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANII 
Near  Frankford,  (Tioenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelpM^ 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoiR 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  msB 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  tL.  BoaBj 
Managers. 


Married,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Friends'  Meepj 
house,  cor.  Ninth  and  Tatnall  streets,  Wilmington, 
Isaac  H.,  son  of  David  S.  and  Hepsa  H.  Shearmal 
Philadelphia,  (former  deceased),  to  Susan  W.,  dau;| 
of  William  S.  and  Sarah  L.  Hilles,  of  Wilmington 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  of  11th  mo.  18' 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Robert  Alexander,  ii 
87th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  ] 
ing  of  Friends,  Bucks  county. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Ellyson,  MiddHJj 

Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  mo.  1871,  Ambrose  Boone,  of  Pickering,  On 
a  beloved  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  r<|j 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  firm  believ 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  as  held  by  ancient  Fril 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  12th  mo.  1871,  at  the  resim 

of  her  father,  near  Flushing,  Ohio,  Cidney  E.,  daupjl 
of  Daniel  and  Martha  S.  Williams,  aged  28  years 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER"  j 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Central  Arabia. 
Ln  1862-3  an  exploration  of  the  central 
?ions  of  Arabia  was  undertaken  by  an  Eng- 
hman  named  William  G-.  Palgrave.  The 
nl,  Acuities  and  dangers  to  be  encountered 
m  sre  considerable,  arising  in  part  from  the 
i  ture  of  the  country,  but  much  more  from 
a  bigoted  and  intolerant  character  of  the 
ople  who  inhabit  it.  The  parts  under  the 
1  utrolof  the  Turkish  authorities,  adjacent  to 
mil  lestine  and  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
t4  ich  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Persian 
ilf,  have  often  been  visited,  and  are  cora- 
ratively  well  known.  In  those  parts  com- 
jrcial  intercourse  with  other  nations  has 
f>rn  away  that  exclusiveness  and  self-conceit 
rich  lead  isolated  nations  to  look  with  con- 
orpt  and  enmity  on  foreign  people.  But  to 
le  inhabitants  of  the  central  plateaus  of 
-abia,  who  know  but  little  of  the  outside 
prld,  all  others  are  infidels  or  heretics;  and 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  fanatical  people 
the  face  of  the  earth,  it  may  easily  be  seen 
at  to  venture  within  their  territory  is  a 
.^Ijzardous  enterprise  for  an  unprotected  trav- 
Vi'tjer. 

,ft|Oar  author  bad  resided  long  in  the  East, 
jrtd  being  very  familiar  with  the  customs  of 
\jrte.rn  nation8  and  quite  at  home  in  the 
^abic  language,  be  decided  to  go  in  the  guise 
1  a  physician  from  Damascus,  seeking  prac- 
|e.    He  was  attended  by  a  native  Syrian  in 
'Mlbom  he  could  entirely  confide,  and  carried 
th  him  a  quantity  of  coffee  as  an  article  of 
^c,  and  a  well-selected  assortment  of  drugs 
used  in  curing  the  sick  he  might  meet 
.    Their  general  route  was  from  north- 
to  south-east.    He  commences  his  narra- 
3  with  their  departure  from  Ma'an,  a  station 
*;h-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  pilgrim 
>e  from  Palestine  to  Mecca.    From  this 
t  they  struck  off  almost  due  east  into  the 
srt,  having  a  distance  of  about  200  miles 
traverse  before  they  reached  the  first  in- 
lited  or  indeed  inhabitable  spot.    The  rou- 
te of  their  daily  march  is  thus  described  : 
"Long  before  dawn  we  were  on  our  way, 
d  paced  it  till  the  sun,  havingattained  about 
■lf-way  between  the  horizon  and  tbe  zenith, 
signed  the  moment  of  alighting  for  our 
arning  meal.    This  our  Bedouins  always 
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took  good  care  should  be  in  some  hollow  or 
low  gi-ound,  for  concealment's  sake;  in  every 
other  respect  we  had  ample  liberty  of  choice, 
for  one  patch  of  black  pebbles  with  a  little 
sand  and  withered  grass  between  was  just 
like  another;  shade  or  shelter,  or  anything 
like  them,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
such  'nakedness  of  the  land.'  We  then  alight- 
ed, and  my  companion  and  myself  would  pile 
up  the  baggage  into  a  sort  of  wall,  to  afford  a 
half-screen  from  the  scorching  sun-rays,  and 
here  recline  awhile.  Next  came  the  culinary 
preparations,  in  perfect  accordance  with  our 
provisions,  which  were  simple  enough  ;  name- 
ly, a  bag  of  coarse  flour  mixed  with  salt,  and 
a  few  dried  dates ;  there  was  no  third  item  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  We  now  took  a  few  handfuls 
of  flour,  and  one  of  the  Bedouins  kneaded  it 
with  his  unwashed  hands  or  dirty  bit  of 
leather,  pouring  over  it  a  little  of  the  dingy 
water  contained  in  the  skins,  and  then  patted 
out  this  exquisite  paste  into  a  large  round 
cake,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  six 
inches  across.  Meanwhile  another  had  lighted 
a  fire  of  dry  grass,  colocynth  roots,  and  dried 
camel's  dung,  till  he  had  prepared  a  bed  of 
glowing  embers;  among  these  the  cake  was 
now  cast,  and  immediately  covered  up  with 
hot  ashes,  and  so  left  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
taken  out,  turned,  and  covered  again,  till  at 
last  half-kneaded,  half-raw,  half-roasted,  and 
burnt  all  round,  it  was  taken  out  to  be  broken 
up  between  the  hungry  band,  and  eaten  scald- 
ing hot,  before  it  should  cool  into  an  indescri- 
bable leathery  substance,  capable  of  defying 
the  keenest  appetite.  A  draught  of  dingy 
water  was  its  sole  but  suitable  accompani- 
ment. 

"  Tbe  meal  ended,  we  had  again  without 
loss  of  time  to  resume  our  way  from  mirage 
to  mirage,  till  '  slowly  flaming  over  all,  from 
heat  to  heat,  the  day  decreased,'  and  about 
an  hour  before  sunset  we  would  stagger  off 
our  camels  as  best  we  might,  to  prepare  an 
evening  feast  of  precisely  the  same  description 
as  that  of  the  forenoon,  or  more  often,  for  fear 
lest  the  smoke  of  our  fire  should  give  notice 
to  some  distant  rover,  to  content  ourselves 
with  dry  dates,  and  half  an  hour's  rest  on  the 
sand." 

As  they  approached  the  termination  of  this 
part  of  the  journey,  they  encountered  a  se- 
moom  :  "  Here,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  well  nigh  put  a  premature  end  to 
the  travels  and  the  travellers  together.  My 
readers,  no  less  than  myself,  must  have  heard 
or  read  many  a  story  of  the  semoom,  or  dead- 
ly wind  of  the  desert,  but  for  me  I  had  never 
yet  met  it  in  full  force;  and  its  modified  form, 
or  shelook,  to  use  the  Arab  phrase,  that  is, 
the  sirocco  of  the  Syrian  waste,  though  dis- 
agreeable enough,  can  hardly  ever  be  termed 
dangerous.  Hence  I  had  been  almost  inclined 
to  set  down  the  tales  told  of  the  strange  phe- 
nomena and  fatal  effects  of  this  '  poisoned 
gale'  in  the  same  category  with  the  moving 
pillars  of  sand,  recorded  in  many  works  of 


higher  historical  pretensions  than  '  Thalaba. 
At  those  perambulatory  columns  and  sand 
smothered  caravans  the  Bedouins,  whenever 
I  interrogated  them  on  the  subject,  laughed 
outright,  and  declared  that  beyond  an  occa- 
sional dust  storm,  similar  to  those  which  any 
one  who  has  passed  a  summer  in  Scinde  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  experienced,  nothing  of 
the  romantic  kind  just  alluded  to  occurred  in 
Arabia.  But  when  questioned  about  the  se- 
moom, they  always  treated  it  as  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  and  such  in  real  earnest  we 
now  found  it. 

"It  was  about  noon,  the  noon  of  a  summer 
solstice  in  the  unclouded  Arabian  sky  over  a 
scorched  desert,  when  abrupt  and  burning 
gusts  of  wind  began  to  blow  by  fits  from  the 
south,  while  the  oppressiveness  of  the  air  in- 
creased every  moment,  till  my  companion  and 
myself  mutually  asked  each  other  what  this 
could  mean,  and  what  was  to  be  its  result. 
We  turned  to  enquire  of  Salim,  but  he  bad 
already  wrapped  up  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
and,  bowed  down  and  crouching  on  the  neck 
of  his  camel,  replied  not  a  word.  His  com- 
rades, the  two  Sherarat  Bedouins,  had  adopted 
a  similar  position,  and  were  equally  silent. 
At  last,  after  repeated  interrogations,  Salim, 
instead  of  replying  directly  to  our  question- 
ing, pointed  to  a  small  black  tent,  providen- 
tially at  no  great  distance  in  front,  and  said, 
'  try  to  reach  that,  if  we  can  get  there  we  are 
saved.'  He  added, '  take  care  that  your  camels 
do  not  stop  and  lie  down  ;'  and  then,  giving 
his  own  several  vigorous  blows,  relapsed  into 
muffied  silence. 

"  We  looked  anxiously  towards  the  tent;  it 
was  yet  a  hundred  yards  off,  or  more.  Mean- 
while the  gusts  grew  hotter  and  more  violent, 
and  it  was  only  by  repeated  efforts  that  we 
could  urge  our  beasts  forward.  The  horizon 
rapidly  darkened  to  a  deep  violet  hue,  and 
seemed  to  draw  in  like  a  curtain  on  every  side ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  stifling  blast,  as 
though  from  some  enormous  oven  opening 
right  on  our  path,  blew  steadily  under  the 
gloom ;  our  camels  too  began,  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  do,  to  turn  round  and  round  and 
bend  their  knees  preparing  to  lie  down.  The 
semoom  was  fairly  upon  us. 

"  Of  course  we  had  followed  our  Arab's  ex- 
ample by  muffling  our  faces,  and  now  with 
blows  and  kicks  we  forced  the  staggering 
animals  onwards  to  the  only  asylum  within 
reach.  So  dark  was  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
burning  the  heat,  that  it  seemed  that  hell  had 
risen  from  the  earth,  or  descended  from  above. 
But  we  were  yet  in  time,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  worst  of  the  concentrated  poison- 
blast  was  coming  around,  we  were  already 
prostrated  one  and  all  within  the  tent,  with 
our  heads  well  wrapped-up,  almost  suffocated 
indeed,  but  safe;  while  our  camels  lay  without 
like  dead,  their  long  necks  stretched  out  on 
the  sand  awaiting  the  passing  of  the  gale. 

"  On  our  first  arrival  the  tent  contained  a 
solitary  Bedouin  woman,  whose  husband  was 
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away  with  his  camels  in  the  Wadi  Sirhan. 
When  she  saw  five  men,  like  us,  rush  thus 
suddenly  into  her  dwelling  without  a  word  of 
leave  or  salutation,  she  very  properly  set  up 
a  scream.  Salim  hastened  to  reassure  her  by 
calling  out  'friends,'  and  without  more  words 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  All  followed 
his  example  in  silence. 

"  We  remained  thus  for  about  ten  minutes, 
during  which  a  still  heat  like  that  of  red-hot 
iron  slowly  passing  over  us  was  alone  to  be 
felt.  Then  the  tent  walls  began  again  to  flap 
in  the  returning  gusts,  and  announced  that 
the  worst  of  the  semoom  had  gone  by.  We 
got  up,  half  dead  with  exhaustion,  and  un- 
muffled  our  faces.  My  comrades  appeared 
more  like  corpses  than  living  men,  and  so,  I 
suppose,  did  I,  However,  I  could  not  forbear, 
in  spite  of  warnings,  to  step  out  and  look  at 
the  camels ;  they  were  still  lying  flat  as  though 
they  had  been  shot.  The  air  was  yet  darkish, 
but  before  long  it  brightened  up  to  its  usual 
dazzling  clearness.  During  the  whole  time 
that  the  semoom  lasted,  the  atmosphere  was 
entirely  free  from  sand  or  dust ;  so  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  account  for  its  singular 
obscurity." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

The  following  letter  to  M.  E.,  from  Ezra 
Gillingham,  of  Baltimore — probably  a  young 
lawyer — was  written  near  this  time.  It  affords 
another  testimony  to  the  interesting  fact,  that 
the  visitations  and  the  strivings  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit  are  often  at  work  within,  when 
there  may  not  be  much  evidence  thereof. 
But  like  locked  rooms,  how  easily  the  wards 
of  the  heart  open  when  the  right  key  is  pre- 
sented. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  full  many, 
when  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  shines  unto 
them,  see  the  right  and  approve  it  too ;  yet 
in  whose  cases  too  often  Satan  catcheth  away 
that  which  is  sown,  from  the  unquiet  listless 
heart. 

"  Baltimore,  12th  mo.  3d,  . 

"  Dear  Friend. — Thy  letter  was  very  wel- 
come to  me,  especially  as  it  was  received  at 
one  of  those  moments  when  the  soul  seems 
about  equally  to  love  earth  and  heaven.  The 
honors  of  the  world  are  the  medium  by  which 
a  man  in  my  profession  must  obtain  subsis- 
tence; but  I  dare  not  neither  seek  them,  nor 
hold  them.  Thy  letter  tended  to  add  a  wing 
to  the  pursuit  after  Divine  enjoyment,  and 
to  weaken  the  desire  after  worldly  dignity. 

"  It  is  astonishing  that  the  world  of  time 
should  ever  claim  as  much  of  our  affection,  as 
the  world  of  eternity.  Yet  men  can  calmly 
relinquish  the  latter,  even  when  every  enjoy- 
ment of  temporal  blessings  is  cut  off.  It 
must  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  turn  back 
from  the  search  for  eternal  rewards,  after  one 
has  tasted  of  the  '  good  word  of  life.'  There 
are  moments,  however,  in  which  even  those 
who  have  bound  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  Sovereign,  feel  a  veil  as  it  were  hung 
between  Him  and  them,  and  the  world  around 
seems  to  possess  peculiar  attractions.  This 
is  a  moment  of  severest  trial.  If  the  heart 
can  be  preserved  pure  and  faithful  in  its 
allegi?«nce,  through  this  condition,  how  sweet 
is  the  reward  ! 

"  My  mind  has  often  accompanied  thee  in 
thy  journey  since  thou  left  us.  The  duty 
which  thou  art  engaged  in,  is  arduous,  but) 
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there  must  be,  I  have  often  thought,  a  satis- 
faction in  being  called  to  fulfil  our  Lord's 
command  literally — to  leave  all  and  follow 
Him.  The  heart  then  rests  upon  its  Saviour, 
as  its  comforter.  It  is  taking  no  thought, 
what  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed!  It  feels  no 
temptation  for  these  things  after  which  the 
Gentiles  seek;  but  its  meat  and  drink  are  to 
do  the  will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
True,  at  all  times,  this  should  be  our  meat  and 
our  drink ;  but  the  dutiful  child  feels  the 
greatest  delight  when  its  father  finds  employ- 
ment for  it. 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  a  wise 
and  a  merciful  dispensation.  It  is  not  the 
number,  nor  the  importance  of  the  works 
which  we  perform,  that  gives  acceptance  in 
His  sight.  '  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profit- 
eth  me  nothing.'  Every  work  which  is  ac- 
ceptable must  be  performed  in  the  heart, 
whether  it  be  accompanied  by  external  acts 
or  not.  The  first  scene  of  the  operation  must 
be  in  the  heart.  'Lord,'  said  Isaiah,  'thou 
wilt  ordain  peace  for  us;  for  thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in  us.'  Oh  that  we 
could  love  Him  more. 

"The  period  when  we  are  forever  to  be 
fixed  often  looks  awful  to  me.  How  shall  one 
appear  before  the  Judge,  without  his  sins 
have  been  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  he  clothed  with  the  white  gar- 
ment of  salvation. 

"  If  thou  should  at  any  time  find  sufficient 
leisure,  and  the  will  to  occupy  it  in  writing  to 
me,  a  few  lines  from  thee  will  be  acceptable. 
Thine  sincerely, 

Ezra  Gillingham." 

From  Elizabeth  Gillingham  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Baltimore,  12th  mo.  8th,  . 

"My  Dear  Friend. — Thou  hast  very  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  since 
thou  left  us.  I  feel  thee  to  be  a  sympathizing 
friend,  and  when  we  meet  with  such,  how 
edifying,  how  strengthening,  how  encourag- 
ing !  But  I  am  so  unworthy  of  the  least  favor 
that  it  seems  as  though  I  needed  continual 
chastisement.  When  I  look  around  and  see 
the  progress  some,  under  very  unpropitious 
circumstances  have  made,  and  consider  the 
advantages  which  I  have  had,  without  greater 
improvement,  I  feel  discouraged,  and  some- 
times am  ready  to  conclude  I  never  shall  at- 
tain any  good.  My  feeble  efforts  seem  una- 
vailing, and  I  fear  I  shall  be  of  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  strive  to  enter  in,  but  shall 
not  be  able. 

"  I  fed  my  want  of  faith.  Oh  !  that  I  could 
ask  it  of  God  without  wavering  ;  then  it  would 
be  given :  but  not  until  it  is  thus  asked  for. 
I  see  no  other  way  but  to  endeavor  to  keep 
striving  with  all  my  might,  trusting  the  event 
to  the  Allwise  Giver,  who  still  bestows  His 
grace  upon  the  truly  humble.  O  this  humility, 
how  have  I  coveted  it!  There  have  been  sea- 
sons when  I  thought  I  could  say  with  truth, 
'I  am  the  clay,  thou  art  the  Potter.'  O  that 
I  could  always  realize  this  feeling  !  I  know  it 
will  not  do  to  be  feeding  on  the  manna  of 
yesterday,  but  that  we  must  every  day  gather 
a  fresh  supply. 

"  Our  ancient  friend  E.  T.,  since  thou  left 
us,  has  had  something  like  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  deprived  her  of  recollection  nearly  all 
one  day.    I  called  to  see  her  soon  after,  and 


found  her  quite  as  well  as  usual,  possessing  i  A 
the  love  and  innocency  of  a  true  Christia  ] 
How  encouraging,  how  animating  it  is,  to  b  i 
hold  religious  beams  grow  brighter  in  tl 
evening  of  life,  and  that  they  have  so  lived  th  ! 
'  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile.' 
ask  myself  what  comparison  will  a  life  devote  : 
to  this  world  bear  with  the  above.    Will  \  \ 
not  cry  out,  O  that  I  may  live  the  life  of  tl 
righteous,  that  my  latter  end  may  be  lil 
theirs. 

"I  wish  to  be  affectionately  remembered 
dear  Mary  [Mildred's  companion.]    I  desifl 
she  will  not  suffer  discouragements  to  ent(|' 
She  will  find  her  reward  to  increase  accord 
ing  to  her  labor. 

"  Thy  affectionate  though  unworthy  frien 
Elizabeth  Gillingham." 

B.  W.  Ladd  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Prospect  Hill,  near  Smithfield,  Ohio,  1820; 

"Beloved  Friend, — To  the  living  membe 
of  the  church,  beautiful  indeed  must  be  tht 
feet  upon  the  mountains  who  go  forth  wi 
gospel  tidings — those  who  are  ready  to  sufl 
with  the  seed  when  and  where  it  is  under  si 
fering,  that  they  may  reign  with  it  when  ai 
where  it  reigns.  The  labor  of  these  dedicat 
servants,  of  whom  I  esteem  thee,  dear  M 
dred,  one,  cannot  fail  of  being  a  blessing 
the  visited.  Although  under  a  sense  of  th« 
own  insufficiency,  as  men  or  women  for  t! 
arduous  work,  they  may  go  out  weeping,  y 
as  their  sole  dependence  is  upon  the  pow 
from  on  high,  from  whence  all  true  minist 
flows,  they  will  be  favored  to  return  aga 
with  sheaves  of  sweet  peace. 

"  I  sometimes  think  there  is  nothing  aboB;, 
which  our  time  and  substance  can  be  emploBj 
ed  so  usefully,  as  in  bringing  the  minds  of  tl 
people  to  an  acquaintance  with  that  inwaHf 
principle  [a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  GoB? 
a  measure  of  which,  in  mercyT,  has  been  coiB) 
municatedfor  our  safe  guidance  through  tip 
probationary  state.  Were  it  not  for  the  fall 
instructions  of  those  teachers  who  are  seeH 
ing  their  gain  from  their  quarter,  I  hafl 
thought  this  blessed  principle  would  ere  thfl 
have  gained  a  more  universal  acknowledB 
ment  amongst  the  children  of  men. 

"Notwithstanding  thou,  my  dearfriend,Bj 
the  progress  of  thy  present  journey,  niayaB 
sometimes  have  to  exclaim  with  one  former* 
'  Who  hath  believed  our  report ;  and  to  wh<H 
hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed,'  jB| 
as  thou  art  diligently  engaged  in  the  discharH 
of  duty  to  Him  who  hath  called  thee  to  tfij 
work  of  the  ministry,  thou  wilt,  beside  secJB 
ing  the  penny  of  peace  in  thy  own  experienl 
be  instrumental  in  hastening  the  blessed  djf 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  co\r 
the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea. 

"You  will  doubtless  have  heard  before  tie 
gets  to  hand,  of  the  death  of  James  Steer.  Ij 
a  father  in  Israel  we  may  regret  the  lossH 
him,  but  believing  he  was  gathered  like  a  rfljjl 
shock,  we  have  reason  to  hope  our  loss  is  L 
eternal  gain.  I  would  have  Mary  [his  dau^lj 
ter]  to  remember  one  of  the  highest  anthe  H 
sung  in  the  heavenly  mind  is,  'Thy  will  ill 
done.' 

"  I  may  say  in  conclusion,  dear  friend,  cBj 
near  unity  and  love  is  with  thee  and  thy  co|tii 
panions  in  your  present  embassy,  and  as  le 
feel  much  interested  in  your  safe  and  satisw 
tory  getting  along,  shall  be  pleased  to  h«p 
from  you. 

"  In  breathing  desires  that  He  that  sjt 
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woo  out,  may  condescend  to  be  present  and  go 
^  lefore  you,  I  conclude  in  much  love,  in  which 
'°l  ;  am  joined  by  my  dear  Elizabeth,  thy  friend 

B.  W.  Ladd. 

LTo  be  continued.) 


II 


Vi,| 


Alpine  Climbing. 

(Concluded  from  page  150.) 

|  Our  way  now  lay  up  the  couloir;  the  snow 
as  steep,  but  knobbly,  and  hence  but  few 
eps  were  required  to  give  the  boots  a  hold. 
tq  crossed  and  recrossed  obliquely,  like  a 
desforse  drawing  a  laden  cart  up  hill.  At  times 
entije  paused  and  examined  the  heights.  The 
:colew  ended  in  the  snow  fields  above,  but  near 
e  summit  suddenly  rose  a  high  ice-wall.  If 
rie|e  persisted  in  the  couloir,  this  barrier  would 
ive  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  possibility  of 
ialing  it  was  very  questionable.  Our  atten- 
on  therefore  was  turned  to  the  rocks  at  our 
ght,  and  the  thought  of  assailing  them  was 
veral  times  mooted  and  discussed.  They 
i  length  seduced  us,  and  we  resolved  to 
>andon  the  snow.  To  reach  the  rocks,  how- 
rer,  we  had  to  recross  the  avalanche  chan- 
erj  jl,  which  was  here  very  deep.  Benen  hewed 
gap  at  the  top  of  its  flanking  wall,  and, 
ooping  over,  scooped  steps  out  of  its  vertical 
r  flee.  He  then  made  a  deep  hole,  in  which  he 
"aOichored  his  left  arm,  let  himself  thus  partly 
'"§>wn,  and  with  his  right  pushed  the  steps  to 
)rlie  bottom.  While  this  was  going  on,  small 
'SJfones  were  continually  flying  down  the  gully. 
Pmienen  reached  the  floor,  and  I  followed.  Our 
01il|»mpanion  was  still  clinging  to  the  snow 
Wall,  when  a  horrible  clatter  was  heard  over- 
load. It  was  another  stone  avalanche,  which 
»|ere  was  hardly  a  hope  of  escaping.  Hap- 
¥ily  a  rock  was  here  firmly  stuck  in  the  bed 
°"i  the  gully,  and  I  chanced  to  be  beside  it 
Hjhen  the  first  huge  missile  appeared.  This 
t'*las  the  delinquent  which  had  set  the  others 
lt(ft)8e.  I  was  directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  but, 
!» Peking  behind  the  boulder,  I  let  the  projec- 
eMe  shoot  over  my  head.  Behind  it  came  a 
|Mfoal  of  smaller  fry,  each  of  them,  however, 
[  ™|ite  competent  to  crack  a  human  life. 
'el*jpchneH"  with  its  metallic  clang,  rung  from 
™|e  throat  of  Benen ;  and  never  before  had  I 
tan  his  axe  so  promptly  and  vigorously  ap- 
(d  ied. 

uifflWhile  this  terrible  cannonade  was  directed 
H>on  us,  we  hung  upon  a  slope  of  snow  which 
»|d  been  pressed  and  polished  to  ice  by  the 
!d,'j|scending  stones;  and  so  steep  that  a  single 
(■'Nip  would  have  converted  us  into  an  ava- 
to 'f  ehe  also.  Without  steps  of  some  kind  we 
iwjred  not  set  foot  on  the  slope,  and  these  had 
riaf  be  cut  while  the  stone  shower  was  falling 
dm  us.  Mere  scratches  in  the  ice,  were  all  the 
J  c»ie  could  accomplish,  and  on  these  we  steadied 

Jrselves  with  the  energy  of  desperate  men. 
netinen  was  first,  and  I  followed  him,  while 
er.  Is  stones  flew  thick  beside  and  between  us. 
telf  excellent  guide  thought  of  me  more  than 
eaJ1|  himself  and  once  caught  upon  the  handle 
is  W  his  axe,  as  a  cricketer  catches  a  ball  upon 
ilafii  bat,  a  lump  which  might  have  finished  my 
ntWmbing.  The  labor  of  his  axe  was  here  for 
willljjime  divided  between  the  projectiles  and  the 

i ,  while  at  every  pause  in  the  volley,  he  cut 
od.Witep  and  sprung  forward.  Had  the  peril 
lyoiiB  less,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  see 
dfUJP  duckings  and  contortions  as  we  fenced 
dHth  our  swarming  foes.  A  final  jump  landed 
toll  on  an  embankment  out  of  the  direct  line 

tl  fire,  and  we  thus  escaped  a  danger,  ex- 
ist 4  mely  exciting  to  us  all. 


We  bad  next  to  descend  an  ice-slope  to  a 
place  at  which  the  rocks  could  be  invaded. 
Here  Andermatten  slipped,  shot  down  the 
slope,  knocked  Benen  off  his  legs,  but  before 
the  rope  had  jerked  me  off  mine  the  guide 
had  stopped  his  flight.  The  porter's  hat,  how 
ever,  followed  the  rushing  stones.  It  was 
shaken  off  his  head  and  lost.  If  discipline  for 
eye,  limb,  head  and  heart,  be  of  any  value 
we  had  it,  and  were  still  likely  to  have  it 
here.  Our  first  experience  of  the  rocks  was 
by  no  means  comforting ;  they  were  uniformly 
steep,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  a 
long  look  upwards,  they  were  likely  to  con- 
tinue so.  A  stiffer  bit  than  ordinary  inter- 
vened now  and  then,  making  us  feel  how  pos- 
sible it  was  to  be  entirely  cut  off. 

We  at  length  reached  real  difficulty  num 
ber  one.  All  three  of  us  were  huddled  to 
gether  on  a  narrow  ledge,  with  a  smooth  and 
vertical  cliff  above  us.  Benen  tried  it  in  vari 
ous  ways,  but  he  was  several  times  forced 
back  to  the  ledge.  At  length  he  managed  to 
hook  the  fingers  of  one  hand  over  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  while  to  aid  his  grip  he  tried  to  fas- 
ten his  shoes  against  its  face.  But  the  nails 
scraped  freely  over  the  granular  surface,  and 
he  had  for  a  time  to  lift  himself  almost  by  a 
single  arm.  As  he  did  so  he  had  as  ugly  a 
place  beneath  him  as  a  human  body  could 
well  be  suspended  over.  We  were  tied  to  him 
of  course;  but  the  jerk,  had  his  grip  failed 
would  have  been  terrible.  He  raised  at  length 
his  breast  to  a  level  with  the  top,  and  leaning 
over  it  he  relieved  the  strain.  Seizing  upon 
something  further  on,  he  lifted  himself  quite 
to  the  top;  then  tightened  the  rope  while  I 
slowly  worked  myself  over  the  face  of  the  cliff 
after  him.  We  were  soon  side  by  side,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Andermatten,  with 
his  long  unkempt  hair,  and  face  white  with 
excitement,  hung  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  supported  by  the  rope  alone.  We 
hauled  him  up  bodily,  and  as  he  stood  upon 
the  ledge  his  limbs  quivered  beneath  him. 

We  now  strained  slowly  upwards  amid  the 
maze  of  crags,  and  scaled  a  second  cliff,  re 
sembling,  though  in  a  modified  form,  that  just 
described.  There  was  no  peace,  no  rest,  no 
delivery  from  the  anxiety  which  weighed 
upon  the  heart.  Benen  looked  extremely 
blank,  and  often  cast  an  eye  downward  to  the 
couloir  we  had  quitted,  muttering  aloud,  "  Had 
we  only  held  on  to  the  snow."  He  had  soon 
reason  to  emphasize  his  ejaculation. 

After  climbing  for  some  time,  we  reached  a 
smooth  vertical  face  of  rock  from  which,  right 
or  left,  there  was  no  escape,  and  over  which 
we  must  go.  Benen  first  tried  it  unaided,  but 
was  obliged  to  recoil.  Without  a  lift  of  five 
or  six  feet  the  thing  was  impossible.  When 
a  boy  I  have  often  climbed  a  wall  by  placing 
a  comrade  in  a  stooping  position,  with  his 
hands  and  head  against  the  wall,  getting  on 
his  back,  and  permitting  him  gradually  to 
straighten  himself  till  he  became  erect.  This 
plan  I  now  proposed  to  Benen,  offering  to 
take  him  on  my  back.  He  however  preferred 
mounting  on  Andermatten,  so  the  porter  got 
upon  the  ledge,  and  fixed  his  knee  for  Benen 
to  stand  on.  In  this  position  my  guide  ob- 
tained a  precarious  grip,  just  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  pass  with  safely  from  the  knee  to 
the  shoulder.  He  paused  here,  and  pulled 
away  such  splinters  as  might  prove  treacher- 
ous if  he  laid  hold  of  them.  He  at  length 
found  a  firm  one,  and  had  next  to  urge  him- 
self, not  fairly  upward,  for  right  above  us  the 


top  was  entirely  out  of  reach,  but  obliquely 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  He  succeeded, 
anchored  himself,  and  called  upon  me  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  rope  was  tight,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
not  vertical,  so  that  a  slip  would  cause  me  to 
swing  like  a  pendulum  over  the  cliff's  face. 
With  considerable  effort  I  managed  to  hand 
Benen  his  axe,  and,  while  doing  so  my  own 
staff  escaped  me  and  was  irrecoverably  lost. 
I  ascended  Andermatten's  shoulders  as  Benen 
did,  but  my  body  was  not  long  enough  to  reach 
the  guide's  arm,  so  I  had  to  risk  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a  pendulum.  A  little  pro- 
trusion gave  my  left  foot  some  support.  I 
suddenly  raised  myself  a  yard,  and  here  was 
met  by  the  iron  grip  of  my  guide.  In  a  second 
I  was  safely  stowed  away  in  a  neighboring 
fissure.  Andermatten  now  remained.  He 
first  detached  himself  from  the  rope,  tied  it 
round  his  coat  and  knapsack,  which  were 
drawn  up.  The  rope  was  again  let  down,  and 
the  porter  tied  it  firmly  round  his  waist.  It 
was  not  made  in  England,  and  was  perhaps 
lighter  than  it  ought  to  be ;  so  to  help  it  hands 
and  feet  were  scraped  with  spasmodic  energy 
over  the  rock.  He  struggled  too  much,  and 
Benen  cried  sharply  to  him.  The  poor  fellow 
looked  very  pale  and  bewildered  as  his  bare 
head  emerged  above  the  ledge.  His  body 
soon  followed. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  regard  Benen 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
would  not  find  another  guide  in  Switzerland 
to  lead  you  up  here."  Nor,  indeed,  in  Benen's 
behalf  be  it  spoken,  would  he  have  done  so  if 
he  could  have  avoided  it;  but  we  had  fairly 
got  into  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which  must  be 
resolutely  cut.  I  had  previously  entertained 
the  undoubting  belief  that  where  a  chamois 
could  climb  a  man  could  follow ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  marks  of  the  animal  on  these  all  but 
inaccessible  ledges,  my  belief,  though  not 
eradicated,  became  weaker  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been. 

Onward  again,  slowly  winding  through  the 
craggy  mazes,  and  closely  scanning  the  cliffs 
as  we  ascended.    Our  easiest  work  was  stiff, 
but  the  "stiff"  was  an  agreeable  relaxation 
from  the  perilous.    By  a  lateral  deviation  we 
reached  a  point  whence  we  could  look  into 
the  couloir  by  which  Mr.  Tucket  had  ascend- 
ed :  here  Benen  relieved  himself  by  a  sigh  and 
ejaculation  :  "Would  that  we  had  chosen  it! 
we  might  pass  up  yonder  rocks  blindfold!" 
But  repining  was  useless;   our  work  was 
marked  out  for  us  and  had  to  be  accomplished. 
After  another  difficult  tug  Benen  reached  a 
point  whence  he  could  see  a  large  extent  of 
the  rocks  above  us.    There  was  no  serious 
difficulty  within  view,  and  the  announcement 
of  this  cheered  us  mightily.    Every  vertical 
yard,  however,  was  to  be  won  only  by  stren- 
uous effort.  For  a  long  time  the  snow  cornice 
hung  high  above  us ;  we  now  approached  its 
level ;  the  last  cliff  formed  a  sloping  stair  with 
geologic  strata  for  steps.    We  sprang  up  it, 
and  the  magnificent  snow-field  of  the  G-orner 
glacier  immediately  opened  to  our  view.  The 
anxiety  of  the  last  four  hours  disappeared  like 
an  unpleasant  dream,  and  with  that  keen  en- 
joyment which  perfect  health  can  alone  im- 
part, we  consumed  our  cold  mutton  and  cham- 
pagne on  the  summit  of  the  old  Weissthor. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so 
much ;  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no 
more. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Short  Biography  of  Mary  Griffin. 

The  name  of  Mary  Griffin  has  long  been 
familiar  to  many  of  the  present  generation 
and  the  few  gleanings  or  traditional  accounts 
left  us,  have  led  some  of  her  descendants  to 
desire  some  written  information  respecting 
her;  in  order  that  her  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Truth  might  be  more  known 
and  appreciated. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the 
manuscripts  in  her  own  hand  writing  have 
been  lost ;  yet  from  materials  gleaned  from 
various  sources,  the  following  narrative  has 
been  compiled,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  en 
courage  others  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  Sa 
viour's  love. 

Mary  Palmer  was  born  in  Stonington,  Con 
necticut,  in  the  Fifth  month,  1710.  Her 
parents  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Society ;  and  being  zealous  in  their  profession, 
endeavored  to  educate  their  daughter  agree- 
ably thereto. 

In  early  childhood  her  mind  was  tenderly 
visited  with  the  influences  of  Divine  love.  In 
allusion  to  which  seasons  of  favour  she  writes : 
"I  do  certainly  know  from  a  degree  of  ex- 
perience, that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  on 
the  minds  of  children  in  early  life,  reproving 
for  evil,  and  justifying  for  well  doing.  I  often, 
in  such  youthful  seasons,  retired  alone,  and 
secretly  desired  that  if  1  was  spared  to  arrive 
at  womanhood,  the  Lord  would  enable  me  to 
become  a  good  woman.  But  from  not  yield- 
ing to  the  manifestations  of  Truth,  my  mind 
was  led  into  many  vanities  incident  to  youth, 
for  which  I  was  often  reproved.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  was  met  with  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner,  as  follows  : — Being  engaged  on  the 
floor  in  a  dance,  I  was  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  sad  effects  of  misspent  time ;  and  im- 
mediately retired  and  took  my  seat.  The 
company  appeared  surprised  and  inquired  the 
cause !  I  honestly  told  them  I  could  not  take 
another  step  in  that  way,  and  accordingly 
did  not." 

A  remarkable  instance  is  related  of  her 
knowledge  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 
"When  about  six  years  of  age,  hearing  her 
parents  conversing  about  their  minister's 
salary,  or  his  perquisites,  her  mother  advised 
to  liberality,  saying  we  must  not  starve  the 
gospel !  Starve  the  gospel,  mother,  said  the 
child !  that  we  cannot  do,  for  "it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth." 

When  quite  young  she  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  "William  Moore ;  who  with  herself 
became  the  subject  of  conversion,  and  re- 
mained a  faithful  advocate  for  the  Bedeemer's 
cause  until  the  close  of  his  useful  life. 

In  reference  to  her  convincement  she  says  : 
"  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  until  led  to  attend  one  of  their  meet- 
ings appointed  for  a  minister  who  was  travel- 
ling through  the  country  in  Truth's  service. 
"When  informed  of  this  meeting  I  felt  a  desire 
to  attend  it.  But  my  husband  being  from 
home,  and  not  having  any  attendant  to  whom 
I  could  commit  the  care  of  my  children  dur- 
ing my  absence,  I  did  not  know  at  first  how 
to  accomplish  it ;  but  finally  concluded  to  get 
them  to  sleep,  and  then  leave  them  to  the 
care  of  a  kind  Providence,  saying  secretly,  I 
have  faith  to  believe  they  will  be  protected 
until  my  return.  This  meeting  was  held  some 


high  that  it  covered  a  small  bridge  over  which 
L  was  expecting  to  pass.  Being  on  foot,  this 
seemed  an  obstacle  not  easily  surmounted ; 
nevertheless,  fully  believing  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  go,  I  did  not  give  up  my  intention, 
but  waded  through  the  strong  current  of  the 
stream  without  receiving  any  material  injury. 

"  During  this  meeting  my  Heavenly  Father 
was  pleased  to  visit  me  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner !  May  I  never  forget  His  gracious  deal- 
ings. The  following  passage  of  Scripture  pre- 
senting, I  believed  it  right  to  express  it : 
'  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord.' 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  I  returned  home, 
rejoicing  that  I  had  gone." 

For  some  time  she  did  not  see  the  impro- 
priety of  adorning  her  person  with  the  gay 
attire  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  Society  to  which  she  belonged.  Mean- 
while a  Friend  addressed  a  meeting  which 
she  attended  in  these  words :  "  Laces  proceed 
from  pride;  pride  is  sin;  and  sin  will  lead 
down  lower  than  the  grave."  I  was  then 
made  sensible  of  the  inconsistency  of  my  dress, 
and  immediately  laid  aside  those  parts  which 
I  saw  were  superfluous. 

Her  mind  being  confirmed  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  as  professed  by  Friends,  she  soon 
applied  for  membership,  and  was  received. 
After  which  she  writes :  "  My  husband  having 
also  become  convinced  of  the  Truth,  we  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  covenant  with  Almighty 
God  to  dedicate  ourselves,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  unto  Him ;  promising,  through  His 
grace,  to  serve  Him  in  newness  of  life  ;  and, 
depending  always  on  a  measure  of  His  Spirit 
to  abilitate  us  to  do  His  will;  fully  believing 
his  mercy  and  love  will  be  extended.  This 
covenant  appears  to  have  been  solemnly  en- 
tered into  the  15th  day  of  the  Third  month, 
1740,  and  signed  by  Mary  and  her  husband. 
Upon  which,  in  M.  M.'s  hand  writing,  dated 
Nine  Partners,  3d  mo.  1st,  1782,  is  the  follow- 
ing endorsement:  "  This  was  written  almost 
in  the  first  of  our  convincement;  and,  as  it 
was  signed  I  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  our 
hearts,  I  thought  best  to  leave  it  behind  me  ; 
hoping  that  where  we  failed  in  performing 
it,  mercy  will  be  extended  to  us. — Mary 
Moore." 

In  the  year  1750,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  to  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  York,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  until  the  death  of  the 
latter.  The  truly  christian  resignation  with 
which  this  event  was  met,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  remarks  :  Although  the  Lord  has 
seen  meet  to  try  me  in  the  very  sudden  death 
of  my  dear  husband,  he  has  not  left  me  com- 
fortless, but  has  been  near  to  sustain ;  and  has 
given  me  the  assurance  that  the  change  is  a 
happy  one;  so  that  I  can  truly  say,  my  soul 
has  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the  great 
Disposer  of  events,  believing  he  wounds  to 
heal,  and  kills  to  make  alive.  May  I  ever 
trust  in  him:  for  he  remains  to  be  a  Father 
to  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow's  Judge. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selects 

A  WINTER  LILY. 

The  bitter  days  are  here, 
And  all  the  snow  world  stretches  wide  and  drear —  \ 

No  bird  songs  thrill  the  air, 
For  Winter  reigns  relentless  everywhere. 

_  Without  are  storm  and  woe, 
Within  are  sum mer's^ warmth,  and  joy,  and  glow, 

Without  are  want  and  dearths 
Snow-drifts,  and  leafless  stems,  and  frozen  earth. 

Within  all  creamy  white, 

A  royal  lily  opens  to  the  light- 
Lovely  beyond  compare, 

And  sending  up  a  perfume  like  a  prayer. 

White  robed  evangel !  lo, 
Thy  shining  raiment  shames  the  pallid  snow, 

But  thou  art  meek  and  fair, 
Thou  hast  not  murmured  at  the  bitter  air — 

Nor  lost  the  time  of  snows, 
In  weak  regrets  or  indolent  repose — 

Nor  grieved  because  thy  bloom 
Has  come  to  thee  in  Winter's  chilliest  gloom — 

Nor  pined  unthankfully 
Because  thy  life  has  known  a  tenderer  sky — 

Nor  yearned  unsatisfied 
That  no  sweet  kindred  blossomed  at  thy  side. 

More  wise  alas  than  I, 
Who  have  not  smiled  into  the  wintry  sky — 

But  wept  that  frowning  fate 
Made  my  soul's  flowering  time  so  cold  and  late. 

No  loving  faith  like  thine 
Makes  my  life  blossom  and  my  garments  shine, 

No  fragrant  flower  of  praise 
Blooms  up  to  Heaven,  out  of  my  barren  days. 

But  thy  unfaltering  trust — 
It  bids  me  lay  my  forehead  in  the  dust, 

And  learn,  thy  white  life  through, 
To  be  more  brave,  more  patient,  and  more  true. 

Florence  Pere 


Euclid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  having  offen- 
ded his  brother,  he  cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  Let 
me  die,  if  am  not  revenged  on'you  one  time  or 
other;"  to  whom  Euclid  replied,  "And  let 
me  die,  if  I  do  not  soften  you  by  my  kind- 
nesses, and  make  you  love  me  as  well  as 


four  miles  distant ;  and  on  my  way  I  was  ever."  What  a  reproof  to  unforgiving  pro- 
obliged  to  cross  a  stream  which  had  risen  so 1  fessors  of  Christianity. 


Select 

SHORT  WORDS. 

BY  J.  ADDISON  ALEXANDER. 

[This  poem  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  what  ] 
be  done  in  vigorous,  forcible  writing,  using  only  wo] 
of  one  syllable.] 

Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word, 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak, 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak, 
When  want,  or  woe,  or  fear  is  in  the  throat, 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note 
Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  !   There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine 
Which  has  more  height  than  breadth,  more  del 
than  length. 

Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine, 

And  he  that  will  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  phrase, 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though,  it  gleam 
shine, — 

Light  but  not  heat, — a  flash  but  not  a  blaze  ! 
Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts, 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell, — 
The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-bound  coasts, 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.    It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick-beds  lie, 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  de 
For  them  that  laugh,  and  dance,  and  clap  the  handJ 

To  Joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  Grief's  low  tread. 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learned  at  first  keep  timoH 
And,  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand,  m 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime,  I 
In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  or  prose,  or  rhymcl 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  not  the  fiw 
one  through  the  Alps.  More  than  thm 
hundred  years  ago  a  tunnel  was  built  jtj 
the  Marquis  of  Saluces,  through  the  Mc|t 
Viso,  at  whose  foot  the  Po  rises.  Itisab(jt 
one-sixth  as  long  as  the  Mont  Cenis  twl 
nel,  and,  considering  the  difference  in  ill 
methods  and  implements  in  use,  itwasquB' 
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j  bold  an  undertaking.  It  opens  on  the 
;alian  side,  at  the  very  source  of  the  Po, 
Dout  2600  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lad  more  than  2150  yards  of  its  length  is 
it  in  a  straight  line  through  the  solid  rock 
i  the  very  heart  of  the  Alpine  chain.  It 
as  intended  to  be  used  as  a  turnpike  road, 
id  is  to  this  day  the  only  direct  route 
om  Embrum  toSaluces.  Partly  destroyed 
Y  the  King  of  Sardinia,  so  as  to  impede 
le  invasion  of  the  French  Republican  ar- 
ies,  it  was  afterward  repaired  and  improved 
y  Napoleon  I.  Strange  that  such  a  work 
jould  have  been  almost  forgotten,  and 
lould  now  be  of  no  practical  use. — North 
merican. 


Blessed  Toil. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


"Be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
3rk  of  the  Lord,  foreasmuch  as  ye  know  your  labor  is 
t  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  eighth  of 
leventh  month  last,  with  a  voice  clearer  than 
ad  been  his  for  some  time  past,  our  aged 
iend  S.  Cope,  spoke  for  our  hearing  the 
>ove  charge  of  the  Apostle,  commenting  a 
;tle  thereon.  Vividly  his  countenance  be- 
ayed  the  conflicting  emotions  and  feelings 
1  his  mind.  The  present  retrospect  of  the 
itive  past,  how  solemn  it  is,  when  sensible 
lat  the  future  of  time  is  bounded  by  but  one 
ep  more. 

"  Steadfast,  immovable"  in  that  he  believed 
be  right ;  the  fruit  of  these  labors  are  not 
dw  before  him,  but  the  cup  of  discourage- 
ent  is  presented  and  tasted  of  a  little.  Yet 
tis  was  his  closing  testimony  amongst  us, 
We  do  know  that  that  which  was  done  un- 
*n§ir  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  not  be  in  vain  ;  for 
le  Lord  is  sufficient  for  His  own  work." 
A  ministering  Friend,  who  sat  by  him,  re- 
ved  (in  the#course  of  Gospel  labor)  another 
yB  >mmand,  "  Strip  Aaron  of  his  garments." 
~e  thought  of  our  aged  brother,  and  it  proved 
be  so ;  ere  the  week  had  closed  he  was 
ripped  of  that  which  must  be  laid  down ; 
availing  no  more  for  his  backsliding  people  ; 
)t  leaving  them  where  his  desires  and  his 
bors  had  tended  to  bring  them.  Yet  no 
)ubt  he  has  entered  that  rest  where  works  in 
16  Lord  do  follow,  and  is  forever  safe  from 
lie  conflicts  that  we  must  still  have  to  con- 
nd  with,  till  safely  entered  into  the  Promised 
and. 

Much  as  we  prize  the  active  worth 

Of  those  who,  day  by  day, 
Tread  with  us  on  this  toilsome  earth 

Its  devious,  thorny  way  ; 
A  charm  more  hallowed  and  profound, 

By  purer  feelings  led, 
Imagination  casts  around 
The  memory  of  the  dead  ! 
Chester  county,  11th  mo.  1871. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

As  the  editorial  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
08  riend"  gave  no  account  of  the  "  General 
eeting"  held  last  month  at  Brooklyn,  per- 
.  tps  it  would  interest  the  readers  of  that 
urual  to  peruse  the  following  extracts  from 
tffi  article  copied  into  "  The  Providence  Daily 
It  )urnal"  of  the  23d  ult.  It  is  well  for  Friends 
j  •  see  how  the  proceedings  at  many  of  these 
,|  eetings  strike  those  who  are  not  iu  our 
jSt  (embership.    It  is  observable  that  the  ac- 
jjC  i'unts  prepared  for  circulation  among  the 
embers  of  the  Society  omit  very  many  of 
e  circumstances  attendant  on  these  meet- 


ings, which  are  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  religious  profession  of  Friends,  as  to 
excite  alarm  among  those  not  yet  prepared 
to  approve  them.  This  misleads,  by  not  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth,  though  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  an  observation  that  some  things 
occurred  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Journal,"  under  the  date  of  Dec.  8th,  writes 
as  follows : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  move- 
ments of  the  age  is  now  going  on  in  Brooklyn. 
It  is  a  protracted  meeting  held  by  the  Friends. 
It  has  been  in  session  over  a  week  and  con- 
tinues with  unabated  interest.  Three  services 
are  held  a  day,  and  the  plain  brick  meeting 
house  is  crowded.  No  revival  meetings  and 
no  camp  meeting — not  even  Round  Lake — 
exceed  in  interest,  in  fervor,  and  in  enthusi- 
asm this  staid  sect. 

The  most  eminent  ministers,  both  men  and 
women,  have  had  charge  of  these  meetings. 
Mr.  Douglas  leads.  He  has  been  invited  to 
half  the  pulpits  of  Brooklyn.  He  could  preach 
to  crowds  for  a  month,  if  he  would  stay.  The 
most  eloquent  preachers  from  the  south,  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  Europe  are  in 
attendenee.  The  elders'  seats — not  unlike 
the  bench  of  a  judge — will  hold  about  thirty, 
and  is  crowded.  A  few  brethren  are  dressed 
in  Quaker  costume.  The  most  of  them  are  in 
the  garb  of  the  world.  The  lady  preachers 
wear  the  Quaker  cap,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, wear  no  ornaments.  Some  of  the  lady 
preachers  are  eloquent  and  dramatic  beyond 
description.  They  work  the  audience  to 
such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  some  cannot 
contain  themselves,  but  screech  and  scream, 
cry  amen,  and  groan.  It  would  take  but  a 
slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  one- 
self in  a  red-hot  glowing  camp  meeting. 
The  foremost  preacher  is  Miss  Smiley.  She 
is  chaste,  learned,  fluent  and  impressive.  Anna 
Dickinson  never  controlled  an  audience  as 
Miss  Smiley  does.  She  wore  the  Quaker  cap, 
but  had  on  black  gloves  and  allowed  a  golden 
ornament  to  dangle  from  herneck.  Thedrama- 
tic  speaker  is  Esther  Frame.  She  is  the  Gough 
of  the  assembly.  She  stirs  up  her  hearers  like 
a  trumpet.  She  is  about  forty  years  old — tall 
and  commanding — with  a  sonorous  voice. 
She  was  a  Methodist,  became  a  convert  to  the 
Friends,  and  brings  the  fervor  and  intensity 
of  her  old  faith  to  her  new  field.  Mrs.  Lucas 
is  a  sister  of  John  Bright,  and  is  a  visitor  from 
England.  Caroline  Talboth,  Esther  Tuttle 
and  others  make  up  the  force. 

On  Thursday  night  I  looked  in  on  this  re- 
markable movement.  The  house  was  crowd- 
ed, aisles  and  all.  Men  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations  were  present.  The  service 
began  at  half  after  seven,  and  continued  till 
ten.  There  was  no  singing,  no  change  of 
posture,  yet  the  interest  never  flagged  one 
moment.  A  brief  Scripture  was  read,  and 
Mrs.  Smiley  occupied  nearly  an  hour  in  a 
sermon,  and  was  very  eloquent.  She  was  fol- 
lowed, one  after  another,  till  five  or  six  spoke. 
Esther  Frame — on  the  Two  Roads,  the  Broad 
and  the  Narrow,  with  their  terminations — 
with  her  impassioned  gestures  and  fervid  des- 
criptions of  Heaven  and  Hell,  actually  thrill- 
ed the  audience.  The  meeting  was  then 
thrown  open  to  all  Christians  present.  At 
least  a  dozen  persons  participated.  Persons 
desirous  of  salvation  were  called  on  to'  rise. 


Several  arose.  A  morning  inquiry  meeting 
was  appointed  for  all  who  wanted  to  be 
saved  or  wanted  holiness.  The  meeting  was 
closed  by  the  rising  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion and  repeating  in  concert  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  and  repeating  also  in  the  same 
manner  the  Long  Meter  Doxology.  During 
the  services  several  oral  prayers  were  offered. 

"I  wanted  to  sing,"  said  an  enthusiastic 
Presbyterian  elder  at  its  close.  "If  thee  had 
sung,"  said  a  Friend,  "thee  would  have  found 
quite  a  number  feeling  the  same  way." 
Looked  at  from  any  standpoint  this  move- 
ment is  a  very  remarkable  one. 


For  ",The  Friend." 

Mary  Pryor. 

The  publication  in  a  late  number  of  "  The 
Friend "  of  the  account  of  the  shipwreck 
of  Mary  Pryor,  taken  from  the  "British 
Friend,"  has  revived  some  other  particu- 
lars chiefly  connected  with  her  sojourn  in 
this  country,  which  may  be  worthy  of  peru- 
sal, some  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
published. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  Archi- 
bald, Capt.  Macy  with  the  passengers  saved 
from  the  wrecked  ship  Fame,  in  the  Del- 
aware opposite  Philadelphia,  J.  Willis,  a 
Friend  of  this  city,  learning  that  a  woman 
Friend  was  on  board,  proceeded  to  the  vessel 
and  invited  her  to  his  house.  On  beingland- 
ed  at  Chestnut  street  wharf,  although  rain 
was  falling  at  the  time,  Mary  Pryor  imme- 
diately knelt,  surrounded  by  the  sailors  and 
others,  and  returned  thanksgiving  and  praise 
for  their  great  deliverance. 

A  copy  of  an  old  manuscript  account  of 
this  circumstance  states:  "The  following 
though  penned  from  memory,  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  verbatim  what  was  delivered  by 
her  : 

"  It  is  under  a  reverent  sense  of  thy 
gracious  dealings,  O  Lord !  and  of  thy  infi- 
nite mercy  in  casting  up  a  way  on  the 
troubled  sea  for  our  deliverance,  and  of  thy 
condescension  in  supporting  me  by  thy  Di- 
vine power,  when  to  appearance  we  were 
likely  to  be  closed  by  the  deep,  for  which  my 
soul  bows  in  thankfulness  to  thee.  And  be 
pleased,  O,  Lord  !  to  be  with  me  and  direct 
my  steps,  th^t  what  little  good  in  the  promo- 
tion of  righteousness  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
thou  seest  meet  to  pass  through  me,  may 
proceed  from  thee,  thou  matchless,  merciful 
God.  Be  with  my  affectionate  husband,  and 
support  him  through  all  trials  thou  mayst 
see  fit  to  inflict.  Be  with  my  dear  children, 
who  affectionately  care  for  me.  O  Lord,  be 
pleased  to  be  with  the  instrument  thou  wast 
pleased  to  use  for  our  deliverance ;  vouchsafe 
to  him  of  thy  spiritual  favor  of  blessings; 
give  him  an  increase  of  light  and  knowledge, 
as  also  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Be  with 
his  wife  ;  afford  of  thy  gracious  favor  unto 
her  ;  support  her  mind  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  and  let  them  again  be  favored  to 
meet  together.  And  O,  Lord  !  keep  me  hum- 
ble and  attentive  to  thy  will,  an  unworthy 
worm,  whom  thou  hast  graciously  cared  for, 
and  vouchsafed  to  assist  with  thy  Divine  aid 
in  the  needful  time ;  who  art  God  over  all 
and  worthy  of  all  praises,  amen  !  " 

On  the  same  day  that  she  arrived  she  thus 
communicated  the  information  of  her  re- 
markable deliverance  to  her  family. 

Philadelphia  15th  of  3d  mo.  1797. 

My  Dear  Husband  and  Children: — In 
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that  love  which  alters  not  do  I  affectionately 
salute  you,  and  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival 
in  this  city,  being  favored  with  a  remarkable 
preservation  by  leaving  our  ship  Fame  and 
shipping  on  board  the  schooner  Archibald, 
Edmund  Macy,  master,  a  valuable  young 
man,  who  took  us  all  on  board,  and  more  like 
an  affectionate  son  than  a  stranger.  We  got 
a  few  put  on  board  a  New  York  vessel. 
Many  Friends  have  already  called  at  a 
Friend's  house  near  the  wharf  where  I  now 
write,  thinking  a  vessel  might  sail,  and  no 
time  to  lose,  lest  you  should  hear  a  worse  ac- 
count. (Signed,)  Mary  Pryor. 

The  manuscript  account  above  referred  to 
states  that  when  the  instrument  of  her  de- 
liverance, Capt.  Macy,  was  about  returning 
to  Halifax,  he  was  presented  with  two  hun- 
dred dollars  by  Friends  of  this  city  as  a  recog- 
nition of  his  humane  exertions.  He  died 
about  five  years  jifter,  leaving  a  good  report. 

The  next  day  Mary  Pryor  again  wrote  to 
her  family.  "I  am  now  at  James  Pember- 
ton's,  brother  to  my  late  beloved  friend  John; 
my  landlord  and  his  beloved  Phebe  appear  as 
a  prince  and  princess,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly ;  already  more  than  twenty  visitors 
have  called.  *  *  I  do  not  know  if  I  told 
you  I  got  a  good  place  for  our  steward,  and 
that  he  saved  my  little  trunk  and  my  dol- 
lars." 

This  little  trunk  or  box  a  few  inches  square 
has  been  preserved  by  her  descendants,  and 
at  that  time  probably  contained  a  few  let- 
ters which  Mary  Pryor  brought  with  her,  and 
which,  with  the  credentials  of  the  unity  of  her 
friends,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  articles, 
excepting  the  clothing  upon  her,  she  saved. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  shortly  before  she  em- 
barked, Thomas  Scattergood,  who  was  then 
in  England,  entrusted  to  her  care  a  small 
package  directed  to  his  wife,  with  the  remark 
"This  will  go  safe."  Three  letters  written 
by  Thos.  Scattergood,  were  however  brought 
safely  by  Mary  Pryor,  two  of  which,  one 
addressed  to  his  wife,  the  other  to  his  son, 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family ; 
the  other  letter  was  written  to  his  friend 
Elizabeth  Foulke. 

An  extract  from  the  former  of  these  taken 
from  the  original,  dated  Hartford,  12th  mo. 
11,  1797,  is  as  follows  : 

"I  did  not  hear  until  a  day  or  two  past 
that  the  bearer  hereof,  Mary  Pryor,  was  like- 
ly to  go  till  spring,  and  I  believe  she  thought 
so  herself.  1  am  now  at  her  comfortable 
habitation,  kindly  entertained  by  her  two 
children,"  and  after  referring  to  the  accounts 
which  had  reached  him  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever  shortly  previous  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  deep  exercise  which  he  had 
felt  for  his  native  city,  he  adds,  "  I  have  said 
in  my  heart,  oh,  that  dear  Mary  Pryor  may 
find  the  ground  in  Philadelphia  prepared  by  a 
pinching  winter  season  of  affliction,  *  * 
and  be  favored  to  dig  about  some  of  the  ten- 
der plants,  and  that  my  dear  children  may  be 
amongst  the  number." 

Thomas  Scattergood  again  alludes  to  her 
under  date  of  2d  mo.  16,  1798.  "My  last 
was  by  Mary  Pryor,  who  if  she  is  favored, 
dear  woman,  to  reach  your  shore  in  safety, 
can  and  I  hope  will  call  and  see  you,  &c." 

It  is  stated  that  after  Mary  Pryor  had 
taken  her  passage  at  London,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  Fame  had  a  low  standing  at | 
Lloyds',  and  an  effort  was  consequently  made  I 


to  discourage  her  from  going  in  that  ship. 
She,  however,  expressed  her  belief  that  she 
"  must  go  in  this  vessel,"  and  took  leave  of 
her  family  on  the  15th  of  12th  mo.  1797,  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  ministerial  services  of  Mary  Pryor  be- 
gan soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  an  interesting  incident  is  recorded,*  con- 
nected with  probably  the  first  meeting  she 
attended.  One  of  her  fellow  passengers,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  had  been  an  irreligious 
and  dissipated  man  previous  to  this  voyage, 
but  who  during  the  course  of  it  became 
attached  to  Mary  Pryor  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  son,  followed  her  to  a  meeting  at  the 
Market  Street  House  on  the  Fifth-day  after 
their  arrival.  This  was  his  first  attendance 
of  a  religious  meeting.  She  was  led  to  eluci- 
date impressively  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  and  her  testimony  being  sealed  on  his 
mind,  he  supposed  it  to  be  designed  by  her, 
especially  for  himself.  Yisiting  her  in  the 
afternoon,  he  wept  much,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  why 
did  you  expose  me  so  before  so  many  persons. 
Why  could  you  not  have  told  me  all  this  in 
private  ?" 

The  following  allusion  to  Mary  Pryor's  re- 
ligious labors  while  in  this  eountry,  from  the 
pen  of  Elizabeth  Foulke,  a  valued  minister 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. It  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Thomas  Scattergood,  in  reply  to  the  one 
received  from  him  by  Mary  Pryor,  and  is 
dated  18th  of  1st  mo.  1799. 

"It  is  likely  thou  may  have  heard  of  my 
having  partaken  of  a  similar  cup  of  affliction, 
near  a  year  since,  when  I  was  deprived  of  my 
greatest  earthly  treasure,  and  bereft  of  the 
fostering  wing  of  a  tender  mother,  in  whom 
was  blended  everything  a  child  could  desire 
in  a  parent ;  and  though  in  that  trying  season 
I  was  favored  to  see  the  necessity  there  is 
for  such  as  we  to  evince  by  example  that  re- 
signation which  we  are  at  times  called  upon 
by  precept  to  invite  others  to  labor  after;  yet 
such  a  veil  was  cast  over  all  created  beauty, 
and  everything  without  so  lost  its  animating 
influence,  that  for  two  months  I  went  no 
where  but  to  meeting,  except  to  my  sisters'. 
In  this  time  of  depression,  dear  Mary  Pryor 
arrived,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  so  en- 
gaged my  sympathy,  that  I  made  her  an  early 
visit,  when  my  spirit  was  so  united  to  her  as 
roused  me  from  the  retirement  in  which  I 
had  settled;  and  have  since  been  six  months 
and  one  week  travelling  with  her,  and  may 
acknowledge  I  esteem  it  a  favor  my  lot  has 
been  cast  with  her;  for  truly  she  is  a  mother 
in  Israel,  who  has  passed  along  among  us  in 
meekness  and  humility ;  whose  sweet  and 
pertinent  labors  I  trust  will  be  as  bread  cast 
on  the  waters,  found  after  many  days." 

Mary  Pryor  returned  to  her  own  home 
early  in  the  year  1799,  after  having  labored 
principally  in  the  neighborhoods  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Thos. 
Scattergood  to  Eebecca  Jones,  dated  3d  mo. 
17,  1800,  may  appropriately  conclude  these 
brief  notices.  "  I  am  now  sitting  along  side 
of  dear  Maty  Pryor,  in  whose  company,  and 
under  whose  comfortable,  peaceful  roof,  I  have 
felt  refreshment  to  my  wearied  mind.  She 
appears  now  to  be  enjoying  the  sheaves  of 
sweet  enriching  peace.  How  tendering,  it 
was  yesterday,  amongst  a  considerable  com- 

*  Memorials  of  Eebecca  Jones. 


pany  of  Friends,  both  young  and  old  at  1 
house,  to  hear  her  with  deep  humility  recoi 
the  Lord's  mercies  !  " 


The  Potter  and  Henry  III. — Bernard 
Palisay,  a  native  of  Agen,  in  France,  wa 
maker  of  earthenware  at  Saintes,  and  dist 
guished  himself  by  his  knowledge  and  talen 
He  was  a  protestant,  and  the  French  ki 
Henry  III.  said  to  him  one  day,  that  he  shoi 
be  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemi 
unless  he  changed  his  religion.  "You  ha 
often  said  to  me,  sire,"  was  the  undaunt 
reply  of  Palisay,  "  that  you  pitied  me  ;  but 
for  me,  I  pity  you,  who  have  given  utteran 
to  such  words  as  '  I  shall  be  compelled.'  Tht 
are  unkingly  words;  and  I  say  to  you  in  roj 
phrase,  that  neither  the  Guises,  nor  all  yo 
people,  nor  yourself,  are  able  to  compel 
humble  manufacturer  of  earthenware  to  be 
his  knee  before  statues."  Bernard  was  am 
of  humor,  as  well  as  of  courage ;  and  he  woi 
sometimes  say,  alluding  to  his  trade  and  ] 
trust  in  Providence,  "  My  only  property 
heaven  and  earth." 


THE  FRIEND. 

 — 

FIRST  MONTH  6,  1872. 

Our  present  number  bears  the  date  oi 
new  year.  Young  tells  us,  "  We  take  no  nc 
of  time,  but  from  itsloss,"  and  there  seem  t 
few  who  manifest  much  thought  about  t 
latter.  It  shows  the  blindness  and  insen 
bility  of  the  general  mind,  that  nearly  all  i 
pear  to  hail  the  end  of  one  year  and  the  1 
ginning  of  another,  as  a  season  to  be  specia 
devoted  to  mirth  and  folly ;  forgetting  tt 
in  the  dread  account  of  the  time  allotted  1 
the  soul's  probation,  the  one  adds  another 
the  years — improved  or  unimproved — whi 
are  gone  forever,  and  the  other  may  be  t 
last  vouchsafed,  the  period  within  which  1 
here  will  terminate.  This  may  be  truly  ss 
of  every  opening  and  departing  day,  but  t 
close  of  the  year  is  a  marked  epoch  in  the  c 
ration  of  time,  and  it  ought  not  to  pass  wii 
out  inviting  to  serious  reflection. 

We  live  in  a  world  so  busy,  so  full 
changes,  and  of  plans  to  advance  intellect 
or  material  improvement,  that  we  are  Hal 
to  be  too  much  occupied  with  the  present, 
find  time  for  retrospect  of  the  past,  or  to  fo: 
cast  the  future.    But  if  "  memory  is  a  stt 
room,"  it  is  well  once  in  a  while  to  overlu 
it,  ventilate  and  rearrange  its  several  ccB 
tents,  so  as  to  know  what  we  have  on  hafl 
and  how  to  apply  each  parcel  to  the  b(w*l 
use.    It  may  be  well  to  check  the  natuiM 
disposition,  to  turn  away  from  the  examirj'i 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  past,  and  to  rei  J 
over  in  the  light  of  increased  experience  a:M 
more  mature  thought,  the  transactions  of dafn 
that  are  gone;  for  though  they  cannot  be 
called,  we  may  nevertheless  profit  by  thekf* 
sons  they  will  teach,  if  our  self-examinatiW 
is  directed  to  discover  how  constantly  w'lj 
have  striven  to  perform  our  duty,  and  her 
nearly  we  have  lived  in  accordance  with  tl  fl 
religion  we  profess.    We  may  gain  wisdo.11- 
and  prudence,  if  the  conviction  that  our  pai* 
has  not  shone  more  and  more  towards  tiff 
perfect  day,  incites  to  increased  watchfulnejB 
unto  prayer,  that  we  may  avoid  or  correH 
such  errors  as  loom  up  and  mar  the  retir 
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ct.    It  can  hardly  be  tbat  any  one  who 
ks  thus  to  acquire  true  self  knowledge  will 
lto  see  the  value  of  the  grace  of  modesty. 
To  speak  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time  and  the 
certainty  of  life,  may  seem  trite,  if  not 
le ;  but  the  j  uncture  of  the  old  and  the  new 
ar  forces  both  on  a  reflecting  mind,  in  as- 
iation  with  the  incidents  of  life,  as  we  re- 
1  those  that  have  most  impressed  us  dur- 
the  fleeting  hours  of  the  year  just  closed, 
we  dismiss  the  painful  remembrance  of 
strated  plans  or  disappointed  hopes  in  our 
ular  affairs,  our  feelings  may  perhaps  be 
emnized,  as  we  recall   the  memory  of 
Dse — relatives',  dear   friends,  or  acquain- 
lces — who   during  the  year,  have  left  us 
ever.    We  may  be  led  to  reflect  that  we  are 
w  indulging  similar  fond  anticipations  of 
future,  as  those  with  which  these  relatives, 
nds  or  acquaintances,  and  thousands  of 
ler  frail  mortals,  hailed  with  delight  the 
ning  of  the  year  now  ended,  and  who,  as 
days  passed  away,  were  borne,  one  by 
to  fill  the  silent  grave.    The  thought 
rht  to  bring  home  impressively  the  con- 
ousness,  that  vigorous  as  we  may  be,  and 
I  of  life  and  spirit  to  encounter  whatever 
lis  may  await  us,  before  the  year  just 
ivned  shall  have  been  added  to  time  past, 
too  may  have  been  summoned  to  give  an 
ount  of  our  stewardship,  and  our  places  be 
ed  by  others,  who  will  step  into  them  as 
stepped  into  the  places  of  our  predeces- 
i.    Can  we  entertain  this  train  of  thought 
I  not  feel,  that  to  search  for  happiness 
ong  the  mean  and  perishing  pursuits  and 
is  of  the  men  of  this  world,  is  to  insure 
it  disappointment  and  remorse  will  attend 
while  within  the  narrow  verge  of  this  life, 
i  the  priceless  hours  of  our  probation  be 
pended,  without  laying  up  a  good  founda- 
n  for  the  time  to  come. 
However  care  and  anxious  thoughts,  the 
I  realities  of  life,  may  press  upon  us,  or 
:ens  of  good  animate  with  glowing  hope 
a  better  future,  there  is  an  irrepressible 
ling  that  the  things  of  time  cannot  sat- 
the  longings  of  the  soul ;  thus  witness- 
to  its  immortality,  and  that  its  tar- 
jj  nee  here  is  but  a  hasty  though  check- 
d  journey  towards  a  world  of  higher,  no- 
r  service,  and  of  changeless  duration.  If 
have  made  the  trial  we  have  found  that 
objects  of  a  living  faith  are  not  to  be 
rned  from  theinvestigations  of  science,  nor 
t  a  knowledge  of  our  duties  to  our  Creator 
extracted  f  rom  the  theories  of  worldly 
losophy  ;  and  the  still  small  voice  within 
ads  for  a  new  creation,  shows  that  unless 
heart  is  regenerated,  though  we  may  re- 
le  on  heaps  of  gold,  and  range  at  will 
ough  the  enticing  paths  of  pleasure,  we  will 
rch  for  repose  and  consolation  in  vain. 
Reflections  such  as  these  ought  to  incite  so 
number  our  days  as  to  apply  the  heart 
^  ;o  wisdom:  those  who  have  entered  the 
b(Btow  way>  t0  double  their  diligence,  to 
I  D,ke  their  calling  and  election  sure;  those 
.  Jjo  have  not  entered  the  strait  gate,  to  begin 
,Apnce  to  strive  to  go  in  thereat.    There  is 
I  ''Hi  turning  point  in  the  life  of  any  one  so 
Yrthy  of  note,  as  that  at  which  he  yields 
..  hiself  unreservedly  to  the  convicting,  con- 
'  ,'i'ting  power  of  Divine  Grace.    Where  this 
j  i'|ione  he  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be 
^ <yeived,  that  come  what  may  come,  as  he 
k|;ps  to  his  guide  he  cannot  be  led  astray, 
^nan  trained  amid  religious  influences  may 
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never  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Literally  and  intellectually  he  may 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  made  atonement  for 
his  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  He  is  the  Author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  as  many  as  obey  him.  He  may  store 
his  memory  with  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament,  be  assiduous  in  teaching  them  to 
others,  repeat  prayers  often  for  himself  and 
others,  and  his  external  conduct  be  irreproach- 
able. Yet  all  this  may  be  mere  acquiescence 
in  the  opinions  or  teachings  of  others,  and 
his  faith  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men  and  not 
in  the  power  of  God.  If  while  doing  all  this, 
he  is  slighting  the  secret  manifestations  of  the 
Light  of  Christ,  he  may  be  so  ignorant  of  his 
own  heart  as  to  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  his  hopes  of  salvation  are  safely  centred 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  the  cleans- 
ing virtue  of  his  blood,  while  yet  he  is  nothing 
better  than  a  self-righteous  Pharisee,  priding 
himself  upon  not  being  as  other  men  are.  It 
is  not  until  he  allows  the  Light  of  Christ, 
shining  in  his  dark  heart,  to  discover  to  him 
the  deep  though  secret  sinfulness  lurking 
there,  and  he  yields  obedience  to  what  it 
makes  known,  that  the  work  of  religion  is 
begun.  Watching  for  and  obeying  these 
divine  manifestations  is  like  putting  our 
puny  and  feeble  hand  into  that  of  the  Omni- 
potent Saviour,  who,  as  we  are  humble  and 
self-denying  in  our  walk,  will  hold  us  up 
firmly  amid  temptation  and  trouble,  lead 
safely  in  the  path  of  holiness,  adding  one 
cubit  after  another  to  our  stature,  until  we 
became  full-grown  and  strong  men  in  his 
church  militant,  and  valiants  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Would  that  all  our 
readers  would  come  to  know  this  in  their  own 
experience. 

As  the  great  world  outside  of  us  rolls  on 
in  its  mighty  cycles,  each  added  year  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Vast  changes  are  going  on  in  the  whole 
human  family.  The  secrets  of  nature  are  being 
more  fully  unveiled,  giving  deeper  and  clearer 
iusight  of  the  laws  by  which  that  Being  of 
infinite  resources,  and  of  goodness  equal  to 
his  means,  upholds  and  governs  the  creation 
of  his  word.  As  knowledge  has  thus  increas- 
ed, the  mind  of  man  has  rendered  it  tributary 
to  his  wants.  Science  and  art  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  relieve  him  of  toil,  by 
mechanical  inventions ;  to  transform  material 
things  heretofore  deemed  useless,  into  instru- 
ments to  promote  his  profit  or  his  pleasure, 
and  to  oblige  the  elements  to  serve  the  great 
interests  of  mankind.  A  year  in  the  present 
era  comprehends  more  of  life,  measured  by 
means  of  knowledge  and  action,  than  ten  or 
twenty  a  century  ago,  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion in  the  profitable  meditation  of  the  hour, 
whether  our  individual  accountability  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  means  for 
doing  good  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves. 


lively  desire,"  for  "a  revival  amongst  us  of 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  which  characterized 
the  labors  of  early  Friends,"  it  is  hoped  that 
these  extracts  may  prove  instrumental  in 
pointing  the  way  to  that  Life  and  Power  in 
which  they  dwelt.  And  when  we  realize  a 
similar  depth  of  experience  we  may  again  ex- 
pect "  these  precious  truths"  to  find  extensive 
acceptance."  The  extracts  are  takenjfrom  Fox, 
Barclay,  Burroughs,  S.  Fisher,  Penn,  Pening- 
ton,  Wm.  Dewsbury,  S.  Crisp,  W.  Edmund- 
son,  and  I.  Parnell.  They  are  upon  Justifica- 
tion, Immediate  Revelation,  Light  of  Christ, 
Freedom  from  Sin,  Worship,  Confession  of 
Christ,  Scriptures,  Sabbath,  Communion,  Bap- 
tism, and  Tribulation.  Coming  from  the  au- 
thors named,  though  brief,  they  express  noth- 
ing but  the  religious  belief  of  Friends  on  the 
points  touched  on. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
"General  Meeting"  in  Brooklyn,  we  are  told, 
this  pamphlet  was  -distributed  among  the 
audience  by  some  of  those  who  had  had  it 
printed,  and  upon  its  contents  being  known, 
the  committee  having  these  meetings  un- 
der their  charge  and  ordering,  openly  dis- 
avowed and  repudiated  it.  It  may  seem 
strange,  that  in  a  meeting  professedly  held 
to  produce  "  a  return  to  the  zeal  and  earn- 
estness of  Friends  in  the  early  period  of 
their  history,"  a  committee  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  Yearly  and  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, should  feel  itself  justified  thus  openly  to 
disavow  any  sanction  of  a  publication  con- 
taining nothing,  except  the  few  introductory 
lines,  but  extracts  from  the  writings  of  those 
early  Friends,  expressive  of  their  faith.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  this  same  committee  had 
not  openly  disavowed  any  of  the  extraordin- 
ary scenes  and  occurrences,  altogether  incom- 
patible with  Friends'  views  on  the  subject  of 
divine  worship,  which  took  place  in  the  meet- 
ings held  professedly  as  those  of  Friends,  we 
may  undei'staud  why,  and  cease  to  wonder  at 
their  rejection  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
pamphlet. 


We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages,  entitled  "Extracts  from  the  Writings 
of  Early  Friends,  showing  their  Doctrines 
and  Principles,"  printed  at  Brooklyn,  1871; 
In  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  reasons 
for  publishing  at  the  present  time,  it  is  said, 
"  It  is  feared,  however,  that  there  may  be 
some  in  the  Society  at  present,  whose  religious 
views  do  not  correspond  with  those  "  great 
evangelical  truths"  declared  by  our  worthy 
predecessors.    Yet  seeing  there  is  such^  "  a 


We  desire  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  notice  of  works  to  be  had  at  Friends' 
Book  Store. 


For  several  years  past,  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving copies  of  "Tick's  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Floral  Guide."  By  James  Yick, 
Rochester,  N.  York.  Though  we  do  not  pub- 
lish business  notices  of  any  kind,  this  Floral 
Guide  has  increased  so  much  in  size,  it  seems 
entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Book  ;"  and  we  think 
it  merits  a  "  Book  Notice."  Not  because  it 
is  a  work  of  120  pages,  nor  that  it  is  got  up 
in  very  tasteful  style,  with  fine  type  and 
numerous  engravings  on  almost  every  page, 
but  that  it  contains  much  useful  information 
and  instruction,  both  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowrers  and  vegetables;  with  explicit  direc- 
tions to  the  inexperienced  about  the  sowing 
of  seeds,  and  the  transplanting  of  seedlings  ; 
also  hints  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  failure, 
the  varieties  of  flowers  most  likely  to  prove 
successful,  &c,  &c.  It  is  illustrated  by  well 
executed  wood  cuts,  of  over  a  hundred  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables,  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred different  varieties  of  flowers,  very  true 
to  nature,  with  descriptions  of  them,  their 
habits  and  required  treatment,  and  many 
other  engravings,  including  plans  for  grounds 
— with  ample  instructions  for  these,  the  ar- 
ranging of  flower  beds,  &c.    It  can  be  readily 
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attained  by  mail,  and  we  think  is  well  worth 
possessing,  especially  by  the  lovers  of  Flori- 
culture. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  London  papers  of  the  29th  ult.  pub- 
lish a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  in  which  she  expresses 
her  deep  sense  of  the  touching  sympathy  exhibited  for 
the  family  by  the  whole  nation  at  the  illness  of  her  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  considered  convalescent,  but 
he  regains  his  strength  very  slowly. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  29th  says,  that  being 
alarmed  at  Gladstone's  republican  tendencies,  the  con- 
servative section  of  the  liberals,  led  by  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  Viscount  Halifax,  are  seeking  to  form  a 
coalition  with  the  tories  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
conservative  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
compel  the  retirement  of  Gladstone. 

The  mail  steamer  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
arrived,  and  brings  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  annexation  of  African  terri- 
tory to  the  British  dominions  was  received  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  intelligence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
finally  concluded  produced  much  excitement.  Brand, 
president  of  the  free  state,  had  issued  a  formal  protest 
against  the  transfer  of  the  diamond  fields  to  Great 
Britain.  Discoveries  of  gold  in  considerable  quantities 
had  been  made  in  the  Transvaal  republic.  The  reports 
attracted  many  adventurers  to  that  quarter.  The  dia- 
mond-seekers were  abandoning  the  diamond  district  for 
the  newly-discovered  gold  country. 

In  the  French  Assembly  a  proposition  to  impose  a 
general  tax  on  incomes  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Thiers 
and  Ponyer  Quertier,  Minister  of  Finance,  the  latter 
denounced  it  as  arbitrary  and  inquisitional.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  about  to 
resign  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  The  committee  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  proposes 
to  make  the  terms  of  military  service  five  years  in  ac- 
tive duty,  four  years  in  the  first  reserve  and  six  years 
in  the  second  army  reserve.  The  Paris  papers  assert 
that  Bismark  is  seeking  a  pretext  for  the  reoccupation 
by  the  German  troops  of  the  evacuated  French  pro- 
vinces. 

The  session  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  was  opened 
on  the  27th  ult.  The  estimates  of  the  minister  of  finance 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  were  submitted,  and  give  the 
probable  expenditures  at  359,000,000  florins,  against  a 
revenue  of  398,000,000  florins. 

On  the  28th,  the  emperor  delivered  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  says  that  his  readiness  to  grant  ex- 
treme concessions  has  not  brought  internal  harmony  to 
the  State  as  he  desired.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  en- 
forcement of  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  govern- 
ment will  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Galicia,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
Measures  are  promised  which  will  render  the  reichsrath 
a  completely  representative  body.  Bills  to  reform  elec- 
tion abuses,  to  develop  the  landwehr  system,  and  to  im- 
prove the  pecuniary  condition  of  government  officials 
and  the  proper  clergy  will  be  submitted.  The  prompt 
settlement  of  educational  questions  is  recommended. 
Regret  is  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  em- 
pire remains  unrepresented  in  the  reichsrath,  where 
alone  the  attainment  of  an  understanding  is  possible. 
The  emperor  closes  by  declaring  that  Austria,  weary  of 
internal  conflicts,  desires  peace  and  order. 

An  imperial  decree  has  been  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, fixing  the  conscription  for  the  Russian  army,  for 
the  year  1872,  at  six  men  in  every  thousand. 

The  meeting  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  post- 
poned unlil  the  20th  inst.  The  appointment  of  Mar- 
shal Concha  to  be  captain  general  of  Cuba,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  determined  on  by  the  Spanish  government. 
Reinforcements  continue  to  go  forward  to  Cuba  to  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  on  that  island. 

Dispatches  from  Shanghae  announce  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Japanese,  and  send  young  men  to  England  and  the 
United  States  to  be  educated  in  the  schools  of  those 
countries. 

The  speedy  establishment  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  South  American  Republics  is  expected. 

The  Russian  steamship  Kama,  plying  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  recently  foundered  in  a  violent  gale,  and  all  on 
board,  officers,  crew  and  passengers,  were  drowned. 
The  steamer  had  a  million  of  roubles  ($750,000)  in  trea- 
sure on  board,  which  is  lost. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  official  organ,  says  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  in  the 


United  States,  creates  a  profound  sense  of  satisfaction 
throughout  Russia. 

Supplementary  elections  are  to  be  held  in  Paris  to 
fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  French  Assembly  debated  the 
question  of  augmenting  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  discussion  took  a  wide  range.  President 
Thiers  spoke  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion,  allud- 
ing to  the  violent  language  used  by  deputies,  provoked 
by  the  threats  of  the  Germans,  said,  "Silence  was  the 
best  reply  to  the  harsh  words  of  M.  Bismarck."  This 
was  received  with  prolonged  applause.  Throughout 
the  debate  Thiers  expressed  determined  opposition  to 
burdening  the  present  fiscal  year  with  fresh  loans.  The 
Assembly  finally  voted  to  increase  the  note  circulation 
of  the  bank  400,000,000  francs. 

The  sale  of  photographs  of  executed  Communists  has 
been  prohibited. 

The  London  Times,  in  its  review  of  1871,  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  commenting  on  President  Grant's 
late  message  to  Congress.  The  Times  makes  a  forecast 
of  the  political  prospects  in  the  United  States,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Grant  will  be  re-elected. 
The  opinion  is  also  expressed  that  Cuba  should  be 
separated  from  Spain. 

The  ship  Pye,  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  with  a  cargo 
of  2200  barrels  of  turpentine,  was  burned  while  lying 
at  South  End  on  the  Thames. 

A  ship  named  the  Edward  foundered  off  Falmouth 
on  the  29th  ult.,  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 

While  a  large  road  wagon,  propelled  by  steam,  and 
carrying  heavy  boilers,  was  passing  through  Glasgow 
on  the  30th,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  children,  one 
of  the  boilers  exploded,  killing  five  of  the  children,  and 
injuring  seven  others  so  much  that  their  recovery  is 
doubtful. 

London,  12th  mo.  30th—  Consols,  92$.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  92J  ;  ditto,  1867,  94J  ;  ten-forties,  91|. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  9~g  a  lOd. ;  Orleans, 
10^d    Red  winter  wheat,  lis.  Id.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — The  board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners have  presented  their  report  to  President  Grant. 
It  gives  the  details  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year;  states  the  condition  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
from  personal  observation  of  the  members ;  makes  vari- 
ous suggestions,  and  gives  a  cheerful  view  of  the  peace 
policy.  In  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies  and  other 
measures,  they  have  saved  about  $1,000,000.  General 
Schofield's  report  on  the  present  condition  of  military 
and  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona,  says  that  a  state  of  war 
with  the  Apaches  has  existed  for  many  years.  During 
the  years  1869  and  1870  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Apaches  were  gathered  on  temporary  reservations  near 
certain  designated  military  posts,  but  some  bands  still 
remained  at  large,  and  committed  depredations  when 
ever  opportunity  offered.  The  belief  that  these  depre- 
dations were  committed  by  Indians  from  these  reserva- 
tions was  given  as  an  excuse  for  acts  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  people  of  Arizona  no  less  barbarous  than  those 
which  characterize  the  Apaches.  The  efforts  of  the  In- 
dian peace  commissioners  and  officers  of  the  army  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  good  faith  and  humane  pur- 
pose of  the  government  appear  to  have  been  successful, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  southern  railroad  companies  which  bought  the 
railroad,  material  and  rolling  stock  that  the  govern- 
ment found  itself  in  possession  of  at  the  close  of  the  war 
are  paying  their  debts  and,  on  the  whole,  doing  very 
well.  The  value  of  the  property  sold  was  $8,500,000, 
On  the  first  of  Sixth  mo.  last,  beside  paying  their  in- 
terest, the  companies  had  reduced  the  principal  of  the 
debt  to  $4,724,350. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  the  president  will  appoint  as  a  regular  ex 
amining  board  three  persons  from  each  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  government,  who  will  personally 
conduct  all  examinations  of  applicants,  being  governed 
in  their  actions  by  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  established  by  the  advisory  board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Erie  railway  company  gives 
the  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  past  year  at  $17,168,005, 
and  the  expenses  at  $17,049,740,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$1 18,264.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  in 
the  funded  debt. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week 
ending  at  noon  on  the  30th  ult ,  numbered  540.  The 
deaths  from  small  pox  were  223;  consumption,  57;  in 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  24  ;  inflammation  of  the  brain 
15;  old  age,  17.  The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city 
during  the  year  1871  was  16,993,  including  1,879  from 
small  pox. 

During  the  year  just  closed  there  were  521  fires  in 
Philadelphia,  with  an  estimated  loss  thereby  of  $ 
359,000. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  finished 
Moorhead  at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  River,  Minnesc 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Duluth,  at  t 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  still  snow-blocked 
the  31st  ult.  Persons  who  went  on  horseback  west  fr< 
Cheyenne,  report  the  snow  eight  feet  deep  in  pkv 
that  have  been  already  shovelled  out  twice. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  10: 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118J;  ditto,  1868,  116;  ditto,  10- 
5  per  cents.  110.  Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.25;  fir 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.85.  White  Genesee  wheat,  $1.6 
red  Pennsylvania,  $1.54  a  $1.56  ;  No.  2  Milwauk 
.51.  Oats,  54  a  57J  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  7 
a  75£  cts.;  yellow,  77  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  201 
21 1  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  floi 
"5.25  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9.  White,  whe 
1.69  ;  amber,  $1.58  a  $1.60  ;  red,  $1.54  a  $1.57.  R] 
8  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  68  a  70  cts. ;  western  mixt 
70  a  71  cts.  Oats,  50  a  55  cts.  Lard,  9|  a  10  c 
Clover-seed,  10£  cts.  Timothy,  $3.25  a  $3.50  per  bush 
Baltimore. — Southern  white  corn,  70  a  71  cts. ;  yelk 
70  cts.  Oats,  53  a  58  cts.  Rye,  90  a  $1.05.  Ohica, 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.22£;  No.  2  do.",  $1.20;  ll 
3  do.,  $1.09.  No.  2  corn,  40\  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31|  < 
Lard,  8£  cts.  St.  Louis. — Extra  winter  flour,  $5.7? 
"  M0.  No.  3  white  winter  wheat,  $1.45.  Mixed  co 
41  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  *' 6.50  a  $6.75.  Wh«| 
$1.40  a  $1.43.  Corn,  47  cts.  Rye,  82  cts.  Olevelm 
—No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.46 ;  No.  2,  $1.38.  I 
waukie. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.22£ ;  No.  2,  $1.2 
No.  2  oats,  32  cts.  No.  2  corn,  40f  cts.  Detroit 
Extra  wheat,  $1.50;  No.  1  white,  $1.45  a  $1.46  ;  amb 
$1.40.    Mixed  corn,  54  cts.    Oats,  41  a  42  cts. 

The  Philadelphia  market  for  beef  cattle  on  the 
inst.,  was  rather  better.  ■  Extra  sold  at  7  a  7f  cts. ;  f 
to  good,  6|-  a  64-  cts.  and  common  4  a  5^-  cts.  per 
gross.  Receipts  1550  head.  About  12,000  sheep  s 
at  6  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2472  hogs  at  6\-  a  6J 
for  corn  fed. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE. 

There  have  been  recently  reprinted  editions  of 
following  works,  which  are  now  for  sale  at  No. 
Areh  Street. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 

Barclay  on  Church  Government. 

Ussher's  Letters. 

Memoirs  of  Edwin  Price. 

True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion. 

Concise  Account  of  Friends,  by  T.  Evans. 

Journal  of  William  Evans,  2d  edition. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  other  appro 
writings  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  ll 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpli 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do.  T 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do.  I 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.! 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelphM 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worm 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  majB 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  tL,  Boarcfl 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Hickory  Grove,  Iowa,  on  the  8tll 
Second  month,  1871,  Thomas  Fawcett,  of  the  foriH 
place,  to  Margaret  Ann,  daughter  of  AlexandeiT 
and  Margaret  McGrew,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hickory  Gr<H 

Cedar  county,  Iowa,  on  Fourth-day,  6th  of  Twe^ 
month,  1871,  Lindley,  son  of  Israel  and  RebeB 
Heald,  and  Nancy  L.,  daughter  of  Adam  and  MargH 
Ann  Fritchman. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Germantown,  Philadelp  J 
on  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  1871,  Catharine  Evi 
widow  of  Thomas  Evans,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  ag 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  near  Darl: 

ton,  Hartford  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  14th  of  6th  mo.  1 
Elizabeth  C,  wife  of  Gideon  G.  Smith,  in  the 
year  of  her  age. 

WlLLIAMlirpIL^rp^INTi^ 
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For  "The  Friend" 

A  Short  Biography  of  Mary  Griffin. 

(Concluded  from  page~l56.) 

Many  of  her  letters  show  that  her  faith  was 
ften  closely  tried ;  yet  her  trust  in  the  only 
ource  of  true  consolation  remained  unshaken, 
ome  of  these  letters  are  extracted  from  as 
jllow.  The  name  of  the  individual  addressed 
the  first  two  is  not  given. 
"My  heart  is  bowed  and  humbled  within 
le  under  a  sense  of  the  many  favorable  op- 
ortunities  we  have  had  together  ;  may  it  not 
e  forgotten  by  thee  and  me.  Although  the 
ord  has  been  pleased  to  try  me  in  the  re- 
loval  of  so  near  and  dear  a  friend  as  my  hus- 
and,  he  hath  not  left  me  comfortless ;  but  has 
een  near  to  support.  Oh,  the  remembrance 
f  the  love  that  was  felt  amongst  us  when  his 
arpse  lay  in  the  house !  A  friend  remarked, 
e  now  feel  a  measure  of  the  same  love  we 
ave  often  enjoyed  when  he  was  personally 
ith  us.  I  can  truly  say,  that  at  that  time 
y  soul  was  in  subjection  to  the  great  Dis- 
oser  of  all  things. 

"Dear  friend,  my  heart's  desire  is,  that  we 
liay  keep  near  the  pure  Counsellor,  and  True 
adelf  uide  to  all  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
hat  if  at  anytime,  through  unwatchfulness, 
e  should  step  aside,  .we  may,  by  the  inshin- 
g  of  the  pure  light,  come  to  see  it;  that, 
0  '.rough  the  purging  power  of  the  Truth,  we 
ay  be  preserved  pure,  and  clean.  So  desireth 
y  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Moore." 

1744. 

Dear  Friend, — I  thought  I  should  not  be 
M  sar  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  unless  in 
is  way  heartily  desiring  thy  preservation 
d  further  growth  in  the  Truth.    It  was  on 
m5,  y  mind  when  with  thee  to  have  spoken  a 
T*  wr  words  by  way  of  advice  to  thee,  to  keep 
ar  the  direction  and  guidanco  of  the  Holy 
irit.    And  may  thou  be  preserved  from  run- 
Qg  into  words  hastily;  but  rather  wait  low 
hear  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  of 
rael.    His  sheep  know  his  voice,  and  they 
low  him  ;  but  a  stranger  they  will  not  fol- 
iv.   As  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  in  a  good 
gree  to  make  known  his  will  to  thee,  be 
reful  to  do  it  in  all  things.    Mayest  thou 
nister  from  that  ability  which  God  only  gives. 
lyest  thou  rise  in  the  spring  of  life,  and 
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when  it  withdraws,  sit  down.  And  mayest 
thou,  with  my  soul,  be  preserved  in  an  hum- 
ble, bowed  frame  of  mind,  clear  from  a  lofty 
and  haughty  spirit,  is  the  fervent  desire  of 
thy  friend,  Mary  Moore." 

"Providence,  13th  of  1st  mo.  1761. 
"  Dear  Children, — We  are  now  confined  at 
Governor  Hopkins  by  reason  of  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  the  danger  of  crossing 
the  ferries.  The  governor  is  exceedingly  kind. 
We  are  in  health.  And  now,  dear  children, 
I  may  say  from  my  own  experience,  '  It  is  the 
willing  and  obedient  that  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land.'  Therefore  is  my  heart  bowed 
on  your  account  that  ye  may  yield  obedience 
to  the  inward  appearance  of  Light  and  Truth 
manifested  in  your  own  hearts.  And  while  I 
consider  your  circumstances,  I  yet  crave  it  of 
you  not  to  neglect  the  one  thing  needful,  even 
inward  peace  attained  by  obedience.  Oh, 
dear  children  !  let  not  the  world  nor  the  cares 
thereof,  choke  the  seed  that  is  sown  in  your 
hearts.  If  I  should  never  see  you  more,  may 
the  God  of  peace  preserve  you  in  peace  with 
Him  and  one  with  another.  So  desireth  your 
loving  mother,  Mary  Moore." 

"  Dear  Brother  and  Sister, — These  lines 
come  to  inform  you  we  are  all  in  a  measure 
of  health  at  present,  through  Infinite  Good- 
ness, and  hoping  this  will  find  you  enjoying 
the  same  blessing.  I  have  often  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  write  to  you,  and  more  especially 
since  I  have  been  exercised  with  the  loss  of 
my  dear  son  Allen;  who  was  taken  from  us 
in  an  awfully  sudden  and  surprising  manner. 
It  was  thus: — In  the  Second  month  we  had 
exceeding  hard  frost  for  some  weeks,  followed 
by  rain  and  a  sudden  thaw.  This  caused  such 
a  freshet  as  never  had  been  before  in  these 
parts ;  in  which  time  my  poor  child,  in  striv- 
ing to  save  his  mill,  was  carried  off  by  the 
force  of  the  water  and  cakes  of  ice,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  his  wife  and  child.  His  body 
was  found  next  day,  and  was  no  way  dis- 
figured, nor  were  any  bones  broken.  His 
countenance  looked  like  one  in  a  sleep.  Dear 
brother  and  sister,  may  the  uncertainty  of 
time  and  thoughts  of  eternity  be  as  motives 
to  engage  our  minds  to  suitable  thoughtful- 
ness  to  prepare  for  our  great  and  last  change  ; 
seeing  there  is  no  durable  city  here,  let  us 
seek  one  to  come,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Thus  desireth  and  prayeth  your  affectionate 
sister,  Mary  Griffin." 

As  will  be  observed  by  the  signature  of  the 
last  letter,  Mary  Palmer  had  again  changed 
her  name.  In  advanced  life,  as  appears  from 
her  memoranda,  she  was  united  in  marriage 
with  a  Friend  of  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
Griffin  ;  whom  also  she  survived. 

The  following  is  from  a  memorandum  dated 
9th  mo.  6,  1782,  when  afflicted  with  a  cancer 
on  her  tongue.  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me  !  Forgive  my  iniquities,  and  blot  out  my 
transgressions !  Support  me  through  this  fur- 


nace of  affliction,  and  grant  relief  in  thy  own 
time !  May  thy  everlasting  arm  be  under- 
neath !  Thou  ha3t  been  my  helper  hitherto  ; 
leave  me  not  in  old  age !  Wilt  thou  remem- 
ber also  my  offspring!  Wean  them  from 
vanity  and  folly,  that  they  may  learn  to  trust 
in  thee  !" 

Having  long  been  exercised  in  the  Lord's 
work,  she  seemed  absorbed  in  his  love ;  and 
her  conversation  was  much  upon  subjects 
which  pertained  to  an  everlasting  iuheritance. 
On  one  occasion  she  was  heard  to  say,  My 
heart  is  filled  with  praises  to  the  Lord.  He 
that  not  only  called  me  in  my  youth,  but  en- 
abled me  to  follow  Him,  is  yet  with  me  in  old 
age.  Again,  after  a  season  of  retirement  be- 
fore the  Lord,  she  says,  "My  heart  overflows 
with  love  to  the  whole  human  family;  and  I 
believe  this  [the  Savior's]  love  will  increase 
yet  more  and  more  ;  and  that  [His]  truth  will 
prosper  and  spread  through  distant  lands, 
even  where  the  people  now  sit  in  darkness: 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  At 
another  time  she  says,  "I  hope  ere  long  to 
rest  in  the  arms  of  Thy  love.  Oh  !  it  is  well 
when  we  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  '  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing.' "  As  her 
physical  sti-ength  gave  way,  she  gradually 
declined.  A  few  hours  before  her  death  she 
desired  to  see  her  children  and  grandchildren; 
and  addressed  them  in  these  her  last  words  : 
"  Fear  the  Lord  above  all  things,  and  keep  up 
your  religious  meetings." 

A  Testimony  issued  by  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  Mary  Griffin  : — 

As  the  subject  of  this  memoir  attended  to 
the  teachings  of  Divine  grace,  her  understand- 
ing became  enlarged  in  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  spiritual  things;  and  through  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Truth,  she 
came  forth  in  public  testimony  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 
Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying.  She 
was  frequently  led  in  the  fresh  flowings  of 
o-ospel  love  to  invite  the  youth  to  forsake  the 
vanities  of  this  life ;  clearly  holding  up  to  their 
view  the  great  advantage  of  early  dedication 
in  choosing  the  Lord  for  their  portion. 

She  was  eminently  qualified  for  service  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
As  she  dwelt  near  to  the  spring  of  eternal  life 
in  her  own  heart,  she  was  prepared  to  feel  for 
others ;  and  was  remarkably  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  a  true  disciple,  being  kind, 
affectionate,  and  courteous  to  all. 

She  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel  in  different  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  England  Yearly  Meetings,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends  :  faithfully  occupy- 
ing her  gift  to  the  honor  of  Him  who  had  be- 
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stowed  it.  She  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Yermont,  when  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age : 
performing  the  journey  on  horseback.  When 
in  her  hundredth  year,  she  felt  drawn  to  visit 
thefarailies  constituting  the  meeting  to  which 
she  belonged;  and  was  admirably  led  to  speak 
with  clearness  to  different  states;  communi- 
cating suitable  counsel  in  a  lively  and  perti- 
nent manner.  In  this  her  last  visit  especially, 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist  seemed  veri- 
fied:  "These  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God.  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age." 

She  died  on  the  2d  of  12th  month,  1810; 
aged  100  years  and  7  months.  A  minister 
about  fourscore  years. 


The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Eelief  Funds  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  our  readers.  The  report 
is  long,  entering  into  many  particulars,  and 
shows  much  care  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

Eeport  of  the  "Executive  Eelief  Com- 
mittee," of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Contributors 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  con- 
flagrations in  Chicago,  and  the  States  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in  October, 
1871. 

Amount  of  Contributions. 
From  that  time  until  the  date  of  this  report 
the  contributions,  all  of  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  publicly  acknowledged  in  detail, 
sent  through  this  committee  have  amounted 
to  ...  $260,734  49 

Facts  Concerning  the  Great  Calamity. 

When  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Chicago 
conflagration  reached  Philadelphia,  the  state- 
ments received  fell  far  short  of  the  appalling 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  as  was  subsequent- 
ly ascertained.  The  fire  swept  over  an  area 
of  2124  acres,  or  about  three  and  one-third 
square  miles  of  the  city,  and  this  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion.  It  destroyed  17,450 
buildings  and  left  98,500  people  without  homes, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  extremest 
condition  of  distress  and  destitution.  During 
the  fire,  it  is  now  known  that  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost.  The  com- 
mittee recite  these  figures  as  matter  of 
record,  and  add  to  them  some  of  the  details, 
showing  the  tremendous  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. The  latest  inventory  of  the  money 
losses  by  the  conflagration  present  them  as 
follows : 

Losses  on  buildings  destroyed,  $53,000,000 
Losses  on  produce  destroyed,  5,262,500 
Losseson  manufacturesdestroyed,  13,255,000 
Losseson  other  business  property 

destroyed,  .  .  65,455,000 

Losses  on  personal  and  household 

effects  destroyed,  .  58,710,000 

Losses  on  miscellaneous  property 

destroyed,  .  .  373,000 


Total,  .  .  .  $196,055,500 

Less  salvage,  .  .  4,000,000 

Eaported  money  loss  in  property 

destroyed,  .  .  $192,055,500 

Operations  of  the  Chicago  Society. 
The  contributions  entrusted  to  this  com- 
mittee for  the  Chicago  sufferers  have  been 
forwarded  to,  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  said 


Society  having  been  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  city  as  the  authorized  cus- 
todians and  distributors  of  all  contributions. 
The  judicious,  impartial,  humane  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  relief  employed  by  this  So- 
ciety, have  already  been  publicly  reported 
by  the  committee  after  careful  personal  in- 
spection by  a  sub-committee  who  visited 
Chicago  for  the  purpose,  October  the  26th 
and  27th.  The  contributions  of  the  people 
of  Philadelphia,  your  committee  believe,  are 
eminently  well  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
Society.  The  committee  deem  it  well  to  add 
some  further  particulars  concerning  the  So- 
ciety's operations. 

The  number  of  families  (averaging  five 
persons  each)  receiving  aid  from  the  Society 
was  as  follows  at  each  of  the  dates  mentioned  : 
November  11th,  12,765  families;  November 
18th,  14,137  families  ;  November  25th,  15,122 
families  ;  December  23d,  9375  families.  Each 
of  these  families  receives  at  every  distribu- 
tion of  provisions  one  week's  supply  (or  ra- 
tions.) Total  cost  one  week  for  one  family, 
$1.98. 

Coal  (bituminous)  is  supplied  at  $4.50  per 
ton,  delivered  at  the  door,  at^the  rate  of  a  ton 
every  three  weeks  for  a  family  of  five.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  food  and  fuel  $3.10?  per 
week  per  family. 

These  particulars  afford  some  idea  of  the 
care  and  economy  of  the  Society  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  moneys  and  supplies  entrusted 
to  it.  In  the  matter  of  providing  houses  and 
shelter  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  98,500 
houseless  people  whose  necessities  compelled 
them  to  appeal  for  aid,  the  Society  exhibited 
similar  business  forethought  and  true  econo- 
my. It  had  to  look  forward  to  the  erection  of 
eight  thousand  separate  temporary  houses, 
and  while  the  price  of  lumber  was  rapidly  ris- 
ing and  had  in  a  few  days  after  the  fire  run 
up  to  $20  a  thousand  feet,  the  active  agent  of 
the  Society,  himself  an  experienced  lumber 
merchant,  made  contracts  for  the  whole 
amount  required  for  the  8000  houses  at  an 
average  of  $16.50  per  thousand.  The  Society 
thus  economized  in  this  one  business  matter 
about  $140,000.  Such  traits  of  care,  prudence 
and  conscientious  dischargeof  duty  are  visible 
in  nearly  all  its  transactions.  Of  the  sepa- 
rate shelter  houses  for  families  of  five  persons, 
costing  $110  each  (including  mattress,  bed 
ding,  cook  stove  and  half  ton  of  coal),  the 
Society  had  erected  5941  to  December  23d. 
With  respect  to  other  articles  of  supplies  than 
provisions  and  shelter  as  already  mentioned, 
the  Society  hud  distributed  to  November  25th 
the  following,  viz :  10,737  mattresses,  25,339 
blankets,  4653  tons  of  coal,  9956  stoves,  22,581 
pairs  of  shoes,  54,729  articles  of  men's  cloth- 
ing, 65,986  articles  of  women's  clothing,  and 
44,937  articles  of  children's  clothing.  This 
was  before  the  active  demand  for  winter  wear 
set  in. 

The  relief  furnished  by  the  Society  extends 
to  nearly  every  want  in  life  among  their  des- 
titute poor.  One  thousand  sewing  machines 
have  been  furnished  to  the  helpful  women 
who  were  willing  to  work  to  support  them- 
selves— tools  to  meritorious  workmen  who 
had  lost  their  own  by  the  fire — employment 
for  every  one  able  to  work — free  transporta- 
tion to  those  who  had  friends  in  other  places 
— medicines,  medical  attendance  and  hosjntals 
for  the  sick — and  finally  burial  for  the  dead. 
It  has  furnished  aid  also  to  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions— Orphans'  Asylums,  "  Homes,"  &c. 


— whose  buildings  and  means  were  swept 
away. 

Such  a  vast  work,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
requires  vast  means.    The  estimate  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  six  months  from  Oct.  9,  1871,  to 
April  9,  1872,  is  as  follows: 
Food  and  fuel  rations  for  15,112 

families,  at  $3,103-  per  week, 
8000  houses  and  furniture,  at  $125, 
Barracks  and  furniture  for  2000 

families,  at  $80, 
Hospital  and  storehouses, 
Stoves  (additional), 
Aid  of  Bureau  of  special  relief, 
Aid  to  charitable  institutions, 
Clothing,  shoes,  &c,  for  15,122 

families,   866,966! 

Expenses  of  all  other  kinds,        .  295,73Ej 


$1,220,799, 
1,000,000 

160,0001 
83,000i 
75,000! 
250,000 
25,000! 


Making  a  total  of  .  .  .  $3,976,49(< 
Total  contributions   reported  to 

Nov.  25th,        ....  3,418,18(1 


Yet  to  be  provided  for,        .       .  $558,31(j 
This  deficit  has  been  reduced  $156,214  61 
by  the  deposit  of  the  Philadelphia  Committeej 

Other  Philadelphia  Contributions. 

The  cash  contributions  of  $260,734  49  whicljl 
have  been  collected  through  the  agency  ojj 
this  committee,  do  not  by  any  means  repre 
sent  the  sum  of  the  contributions  by  the  pec 
pie  of  Philadelphia  to  the  people  by  Chicago 
The  committee  have  made  industrious  effort! 
to  get  the  particulars  of  other  contribution! 
sent  direct  or  through  other  channels,  buf 
have  only  been  partially  successful.  The  Cotrj 
mercial  Exchange  collected  $10,000  for  thj 
Chicago  sufferers.  Contributions  from  benev<  i 
lent  organizations,  theatres,  opera  companie 
musical  associations,  merchants,  individual 
fire  companies,  &c,  which  were  sent  direct  t 
Chicago,  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  you 
committee  to  the  amount  of  $14,642  89.  Tt 
Methodist  churches,  besides  their  contribj 
tious  to  the  relief  fund,  sent  over  $43,0( 
towards  rebuilding  churches. 

The  contributions  of  food,  clothing,  be 
ding,  &c,  sent  from  this  city  were  also  veil 
liberal.  The  money  value  of  them  cann 
now  be  ascertained,  but  they  made  one  hu 
dred  and  forty-four  tons  of  freight  as  se 
over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  ascertained  contributions  from  Phil 
delphia  to  Chicago,  in  money,  as  alreati' 
mentioned  amount  to  $362,877.38.  The  sul 
plies  forwarded  in  kind  in  the  quantity  mo- 
tioned and  the  unreported  cash  contribution 
are  sufficient  to  swell  the  total  to  half  a*irh 
lion  of  dollars  at  least. 

This  is  a  result  which  our  benevolent  pi- 
ple  may  contemplate  with  profound  satisfa- 
tion — never  was   destitution  greater  tbi 
that  our  people  were  called  upon  to  alleviap, 
and  never  has  benevolence  been  more  grap- 
fully  received  or  more  carefully  distributp 
The  words  which  most  fittingly  conclude  t 
report  concerning  the    Chicago  Fund 
found  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  apf 
phlet  recently  published  by  the  Chicago 
lief  and  Aid  Society. 

"  The  time  has  not  come,  to  a  people 
worn  and  disordered  as  our  own,  for  apf 
priate  acknowledgment  of  the  wonderful  m 
that  have  reached  our  city  from  all  partsbfj 
the  world.    They  were  made  to  the  peoplpf 
Chicago,  and  the  people,  in  their  own  viyj 
and  time,  will  prefer  to  perform  this  acWi 
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gratitude.  But  we  may  be  permitted,  as 
more  immediate  observers,  to  say  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  immense  necessity 
and  usefulness  of  this  aid  will  be  ever  thor- 
oughly known.  With  it  the  terrors  of  a  long 
winter  to  hungry,  unsheltered  thousands  have 
given  way  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  hope. 

"The  spectacle  of  all  nations  rushing  to  lift 
us  from  our  deep  desolation  has  made  an  im- 
pression upon  our  hearts  which  will  long  sur- 
vive the  rebuilding  of  our  city.  Our  people 
are  commanded  by  the  confidence  and  the 
sympathy  of  all  mankind  to  prove  themselves 
equal  to  this  emergency,  and  in  a  most  ten- 
der manner  are  instructed  anew  that  He 
who,  for  a  purpose  wiser  than  we  can  know, 
permitted  this  affliction,  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nationsof  men." 

The  "Northwest"  Fund. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
Belief  Committee,  the  benevolent  people  of 
our  city,  feeling  that  the  distress  caused  by 
the  fires  which  devastated  large  but  thinly 
populated  areas  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  called  for  relief  as 
well  as  that  in  Chicago,  began  to  send  in  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  those  States.  The  Committee  were 
obliged  to  take  charge  of  these  also.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  contributions  for  this 
fund  has  been  $32,698.28.  The  details  have 
been  already  published  in  the  newspapers. 

No  instructions  were  received  from  the 
contributors  as  to  the  division  of  these  dona- 
tions among  the  three  States  which  suffered 
by  the  great  fires.  But  the  committee  hav- 
ing been  informed  on  good  authority  that  the 
distressed  families  in  the  three  States  were 
distributed  in  ahout  the  following  propor- 
tions, viz:  One  thousand  families  in  Wiscon- 
sin, eight  hundred  families  in  Michig-an  and 
two  hundred  families  in  Minnesota — decid- 
ed to  send  one-tenth  of  the  "Northwest 
Fund"  to  Minnesota  and  divide  the  remain- 
der into  two  equal  portions,  one-half  to  Michi- 
gan and  one-half  to  Wisconsin.  At  the  time 
of  this  decision  it  was  supposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  fund  would  reach  but  not  ex- 
ceed $30,000.  Accordingly,  $27,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
$3000  were  appropriated  to  Minnesota. 


il 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  ]55.) 

The  annexed  letter  of  E.  Gillingham  to  M. 
R.,  will  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  those 
who,  amid  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
are  above  all  things  else  desirous  to  have  their 
eyes  made  single  by  the  eye-salve  of  the  king- 
dom, and  their  hearts  directed  into  the  love 
of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ. 

"Baltimore,  1820. 
"My  Dear  Friend, — I  think  I  may  say  in 
truth  that  I  hold  thee  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance, and  it  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to 
me  to  find  I  have  a  share  in  thy  sympathetic 
regard,  and  that  thou  hast  not  forgotten  me, 
<!    although  among  the  least  and  most  unworthy. 
Thy  letter  was  truly  acceptable  and  humbling 
'to  my  mind.    I  wish  to  appreciate  all  favors 
as  coming  from  the  Fountain  of  good,  and  I 
desire  to  be  able  to  return  thanks  for  his 
fs  'many  unspeakable  and  unmerited  mercies. 
|  Thou  art  one  to  whom  I  feel  that  I  could  un- 


burthen  my  mind,  but  what  would  it  avail? 
Perhaps  a  desire  may  arise  in  thy  mind,  per- 
haps a  petition  may  be  offered  up  by  thee  to 
the  throne  of  Grace,  that  I  may  be  strength- 
ened to  endure  that  fire  which  burns  as  an 
oven,  whilst  the  chaff  in  me  is  beingconsumed, 
and  the  dross  completely  removed,  leaving 
alone  the  refined  gold.  But  the  inward  con- 
flict is  so  hard  to  endure,  nature  in  me  is  so 
strong,  and  the  wiles  of  the  enemy  are  so 
cunningly  devised,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  escape  from  them,  and  am  tempted  to 
distrust  the  merciful  extendings  of  Divine 
Providence  for  my  help.  Why  cannot  I  throw 
myself  into  His  widely  extended  arms  ?  Arms 
which  are  ever  open  to  receive  poor  repentant 
sinners.  Why  do  I  not  continually  feel  com- 
punction for  my  sins  ?  Why  do  my  eyes  cease 
weeping?  I  mourn  because  I  cannot  mourn  ! 
I  weep  because  I  cannot  weep!  The  query 
often  arises  in  me,  Did  ever  mortal  pass 
through  this  dark  labyrinth?  this  land  of 
drought?  this  wilderness  of  woe?  Support 
me,  Lord,  by  thy  unerring  hand,  and  guide 
me  safely  through  all  my  difficulties.  Thou 
canst  make  the  desert  bloom,  and  the  wilder- 
ness to  smile. 

"  I  feel  thankful  that  your  steps  were  di- 
rected to  our  habitation.  When  thinking  of 
it,  I  always  remember  some  expressions  of 
my  dear  mother.  She  used  to  tell  us,  her 
children,  '  If  you  are  faithful,  the  feet  of  those 
who  trod  your  parents'  threshold,  will  tread 
yours.'  O  that  we  may  be  counted  worthy 
to  administer  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  Mas- 
ter's little  ones. 

"  With  desires  that  thou  mayest,  wherever 
thou  art,  be  preserved  in  the  Master's  safe- 
keeping, that  thy  lot  in  thy  travels  may  ever 
be  cast  among  the  kind  and  affectionate,  and 
that  thou  mayest  in  the  end  richly  reap  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  I  bid  thee  affection- 
ately farewell, 

Elizabeth  Gillingham." 

Stephen  Qrellet  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  New  York,  2d  mo.  16th,  1821. 

"  My  Beloved  Friend, — I  have  thy  letter  of 
the  30th  of  last  month  to  my  Rebecca  and 
myself  jointly.  We  had  been  wishing  to  know 
where  thou  wast,  or  if  thou  hadst  returned  to 
thy  home.  Thy  letter  written  to  me  about 
three  months  ago  from  the  northern  part  of 
this  State,  I  should  have  answered,  if  I  had 
known  where  a  letter  would  have  met  thee. 
I  had  anticipated  seeing  thee  in  this  city  on 
thy  way  homewards,  but  since  thy  dear  Master 
made  way  for  thy  escape  from  this  field  of 
labor,  I  could  but  feel  thankful  for  thy  sake. 
Yet  my  selfishness  and  brotherly  affection, 
could  they  have  had  a  say  in  it,  would  so  far 
have  increased  thy  bonds. 

"It  is  a  great  favor  indeed  that  thou  hast 
been  enabled  to  perform  the  great  work  laid 
upon  thee.  The  daily  strength  with  which 
thy  slender  tabernacle  has  been  clothed,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duty,  has  displayed 
the  sufficiency  of  that  Power  in  whom  thou 
hast  trusted.  I  do  not  marvel  that  now,  on 
thy  return  from  thy  Lord's  embassy,  thou 
shouldst  be  let  down  to  feel  thy  great  weak- 
ness, both  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  great 
wisdom  in  such  dispensations.  They  are  in 
mercy  vouchsafed.  I  think  I  may  say,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  unto  all  the  Lord's 
faithful  servants, '  that  upon  every  glory  there 
may  be  a  defence.'  For  they  feel  their  pover- 
y,  emptiness,  and  inability, — whatever  may 


have  been  their  past  experience  when  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  power  —  of 
themselves  even  to  think  a  good  thought  or 
to  do  a  good  thing.  Then  it  is,  with  spirits 
prostrated  at  the  sacred  footstool,  and  every 
crown  laid  there  also,  every  glory  and  every 
praise  is  ascribed  to  Him  to  whom  alone  they 
belong;  and  nothing  remains  for  the  poor  in- 
strument but  blushing  and  confusion  of  face. 
When  the  full  sense  of  this  is  upon  him,  the 
greatness  of  the  power,  and  the  efficacy  of 
that  grace  which  has  upheld  in  the  great 
work  required  of  him,  is  the  more  magnified. 
Then  out  of  weakness,  he  is  afresh  strength- 
ened to  trust  implicitly  in  the  Rock  of  his 
salvation.  Nothing  new  has  occurred  to  thee, 
my  dear  sister  !  Only  keep  still  under  the  dis- 
pensation. I  could  say  much  of  the  baptisms 
that  have  attended  me  since  my  return  home, 
but  I  see  that  He  whose  ways  and  dispensa- 
tions are  all  perfect  and  in  mercy,  has  laid 
nothing  too  much  on  me,  that  I  might  rightly 
bear  my  portion  of  suffering  for  the  church's 
sake. 

"Many  spirits  have  gone  forth,  many  new 
doctrines  are  proclaimed  !  Some  are  willing 
to  bring  in  a  new  way  or  gospel  which  is  not 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  behooves  his  servants, 
laborers  in  his  vineyard,  to  descend  even  to 
Him,  their  Foundation,  and  to  have  all  their 
stones  of  memorial  brought  up  from  thence, 
and  all  their  excellency  and  their  glory  from 
the  deeps,  where  His  wonders  are  seen.  Many, 
we  know,  would  gladly  rejoice  with  the  dear 
Saviour,  but  how  few  are  willing  to  suffer 
with  Him.  Those  only  who  die  with  him, 
can  give  an  experimental  testimony  to  his 
resurrection,  and  that  He  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life,  without  whom  none 
cometh  to  the  Father.  Our  hope  in  life  and 
in  death,  in  joy  and  affliction,  centres  in  Him. 
This  is  my  belief  respecting  thee,  my  dear 
Mildred,  under  which  I  can  salute  thee  in  the 
way  as  a  fellow-pilgrim. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Stephen  Grellet." 

Additional  by  Rebecca  Grellet :  "  Thy  letter, 
my  dear  friend,  I  can  assure  thee,  awakened 
tender  feelings  in  my  heart,  but  as  my  S.  G. 
has  so  fully  replied  to  it,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  add,  except  the  saying  of  the  experienced 
Apostle,  which  now  comes  freshly  to  remem- 
brance :  'After  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God, 
ye  have  need  of  patience.'  He  endured  to  the 
end,  and  thus  obtained  the  crown. 

"  When  we  parted,  I  expected  divers  oppor- 
tunities might  occur  of  conversing  again  with 
thee  before  thy  return  homewTard,  but  in  this 
have  been  disappointed.  We  are  taught  not 
to  desire  any  indulgence  but  what  is  best  for 
us;  having  proved  that  of  ourselves  we  know 
nothing,  we  can  do  nothing  that  will  promote 
our  happiness. 

"  Our  late  letters  from  England  mention 
that  Nathan  Hunt  was  pursuing  his  way  very 
industriously.  Huldah  Seers  was  about  going 
into  Ireland.  We  have  late  information  that 
dear  Mary  Naftel  is  removed  from  the  militant 
church  ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  her 
friends  that  to  her  it  is  a  happy  change.  Her 
bodily  sufferings  were  great,  and  were  borne 
with  much  patience." 

B.  Gillingham  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Baltimore,  8tt  mo.  13th,  1821. 
"My  Dear  Friend. — Thou  hast  often  been 
the  companion  of  my  mind  on  thy  late  ardu- 
ous journey,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  thy  safe 
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arrival  at  thy  own  habitation.  I  doubt  not 
but  thou  hast  the  rich  reward  of  peace,  which 
is  an  ample  recompense  for  all  the  toil  and 
suffering  we  may  have  to  endure,  whilst  pass- 
ing through  this  vale  of  tears. 

"  How  blessed  is  the  soul  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Master's  cause,  when  it  partakes  of  the 
foretaste  of  the  recompense  of  reward  some- 
times granted  it.  Its  felicity  is  the  earnest  of 
eternal  rest,  the  feasting  of  the  just !  It  is  the 
being  anointed  with  the  oil  of  joy,  the  being 
clad  with  the  garment  of  praise!  I  have  no 
doubt  but  thou  canst  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
'  Eeturn  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the 
Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.'  Noth- 
ing can  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  Lord's  holy 
mountain.  O,  that  I  could  at  present  realize 
this  experience.  But  I  must  bear  the  turn- 
ing and  overturning  of  the  Lord's  hand  upon 
me,  until  all  be  consumed  that  his  controversy 
is  against.  If  I  can  but  possess  my  soul  in 
patience,  and  be  preserved  from  that  state 
that  would  conclude  with  the  unfaithful  ser- 
vant described  by  our  dear  Lord, 1  The  master 
delayeth  his  coming,'  and  in  his  absence  fol- 
lowed his  own  evil  ways,  I  shall  be  thankful. 

"  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a  double  watch  over 
my  poor  mind,  which  is  often  reduced  to  a 
doubting  state.  I  know  the  Lord's  power  is 
sufficient;  but  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  up  a 
continual  warfare,  when  He  sees  meet  to  with- 
draw his  presence.  Then  our  efforts  seem 
weak ;  our  desires  after  good  seem  to  proceed 
from  no  deeper  source  than  the  lips.  I  believe 
we  are  permitted  to  pass  through  these  dis- 
pensations in  order  to  prove  our  steadfastness, 
and  for  the  trial  of  our  faith.  If  I  had  greater 
evidence  of  this  respecting  myself,  I  should 
be  willing  I  think  to  endure  the  famine  and 
the  fire. 

"  With  the]  sincere  desires  of  a  weak  child 
for  thy  prosperity,  &c. 

E.  GlLLINGHAM." 
CTo  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

THE  BEST  IN  STORE. 
My  God,  I  thank  Thee  who  hast  made 

The  earth  so  bright — 
So  full  of  splendor  and  of  joy, 

Beauty  and  light : 
So  many  glorious  things  are  here 

Noble  and  right ! 

I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound ; 
So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  of  earth 

Some  love  is  found. 

I  thank  Thee  more  that  all  our  joy 

Is  touched  with  pain  ; 
That  shadows  fall  in  brightest  homes; 

That  thorns  remain ; 
So  that  earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide 

And  not  our  chain. 

For  thou  who  knowest.  Lord,  how  soon 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hast  given  us  joys  tender  and  true 

Yet  all  with  wings  ; 
So  that  we  see  gleaming  on]  high, 

Divine  things ! 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  thou  hast  kept 

The  best  in  store. 
We  have  enough,  yet  not  too  much 

To  long  for  more, 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace 

Not  known  before. 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest; 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast. 


flow  Salt  is  Manufactured  at  Turk's  Island. 

The  island  bearing  this  familiar  name  ha? 
been  conspicuous  for  its  production  of  salt,  ot 
which  millions  of  bushels  find  their  way  into 
the  markets  of  the  world,  our  own  country 
receiving  about  half  a  million  bushels  annu- 
ally. Salt  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  by 
either  extreme  cold  or  heat ;  here  it  is  made 
by  solar  evaporation.  Lying  under  the  intense 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  sea  soon  gives  up 
its  water  and  leaves  its  salt  behind ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  influx  of  the  mighty  rivers  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  general  system  of  currents 
and  tides,  the  ocean  lying  near  the  equator 
would  soon  become  one  vast  sea  of  salt.  For 
centuries,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
oatural  process,  and  in  the  dry  seasons,  over 
a  thousand  natives  are  at  work,  in  the  dif 
ferent  stages  of  the  preparation  of  salt  for  the 
market.  The  sea  water  is  let  into  the  basins, 
or  "  pans,"  by  a  canal,  cut  through  the  beach, 
which  separates  the  sea  from  the  interior 
lagoons  and  affords  a  good  foundation  for  the 
town  proper. 

This  beach  is  a  few  rods — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — in  width  and  back  of  this,  extending 
toward  the  bluffs  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
was  originally  a  marsh,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  salt  tanks.  These  tanks  are  shal- 
low, with  a  varying  depth  of  from  eight  to 
eighteen  inches,  the  bottom  made  of  stiff  marl 
or  clay,  and  they  cover  several  hundred  acres 
of  this  evaporating  ground,  divided  into  a 
great  many  compartments,  varying  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres  in 
size.  These,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
low  stone  walls,  which  serve  also  as-  walks. 
In  the  middle  of  these  is  an  impervious  clay, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  water  from  one 
tank  to  another,  unless  by  the  little  gateways 
or  sluices,  through  which  the  supply  is  regu- 
lated. The  water  in  these  is  found  in  all 
stages  of  evaporation.  In  some,  you  see  the 
clear  limpid  water  of  the  ocean  ;  in  others  it 
has  a  soiled  appearance,  and,  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  process,  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
pink  color.  The  first  pond  allows  the  subsi- 
dence of  mud  and  other  physical  impurities, 
and  is,  consequently,  the  deepest.  As  the  fluid 
runs  from  tank  to  tank,  it  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  giving  up  its  water  and  becoming 
more  and  more  concentrated,  until  it  reaches 
the  last  and  shallowest  pan,  where  crystals 
begin  to  appear  on  its  surface.  These  first 
crystals  are  purest,  and  are  raked  off  with  an 
iron  hoe.  Exposed  for  a  still  longer  time, 
more  crystals  form,  but  these  mostly  collect 
on  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  are  scraped  off 
when  the  "  mother  liquor"  is  drawn  away. 
They  are  then  hauled  in  carts  to  the  beach, 
where  piles,  like  great,  white  snow  banks, 
may  be  seen  from  the  ship's  deck. 

This  salt  is  more  or  less  impure — the  chief 
impurity  being  chloride  of  magnesium — and, 
to  get  rid  of  this,  the  heaps  are  covered  with 
straw  and  hay;  the  chloride  of  magnesium, 
being  deliquescent,  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  drains  off,  leaving  the  pure 
chloride  of  sodium — common  salt — behind. 
To  produce  the  same  result,  sometimes  slaked 
lime  is  placed  in  the  last  tanks.  The  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  depends  greatly 
upon  the  absence  of  rain;  and  Turk's  Island 
has  this  advantage,  as  well  as  extreme  heat 
in  summer.  In  addition,  the  trade  winds  con- 
stantly agitate  the  surface  of  the  ponds,  and 
thus  facilitate  vaporization. 

—  Overland  Monthly.  I 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  view  of  circumstances  now  transpiring 
in  some  portions  of  our  Society,  the  following 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  also  to  the  value  of  Barclay's  Apology,  is 
offered  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  The  | 
extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  12th  mo.  24th, 
1834,  from  Deborah  Cope,  then  travelling  j 
with  Dugan  and  Asenath  Clark,  in  N.  York 
and  New  England  Meetings,  and  addressed  to 
Sarah  Emlen. 

"We  paid  Moses  Brown  a  visit,  who  en-S 
quired  affectionately  for  thee,  and  desired  his  I 
love;  says  thou  mayest  come  back  to  N.  E.J 
and  he,  for  one,  will  be  glad  to  see  thee.  Itf 
was  really  a  feast  to  be  in  his  company;  hep 
still  seems  green  in  his  ninety -seventh  year,  jj 
He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  a  young  j 
man,  with  whom  we  afterward  were  in  com- 
pany,  one  in  and  for  whom  we  feel  a  deep  and  j 
sincere  interest.  He  belonged  to  the  baptists, 
and  had  spent  three  years  at  college  prepar-l 
ing  to  be  a  missionary;  got  through  his  studies) 
with  good  reputation,  and  was  considered  off 
much  more  than  ordinary  capacity  by  the! 
professors  in  the  institution:  is  said  to  bel 
master  of  eleven  languages.  He  returned  i 
home  to  his  father  ;  but  no  call  offering  whichl 
they  considered  equal  to  his  talents,  his  father], 
prevailed  on  him  to  return  to  the  college  fori 
six  months  more,  which  he  did;  and  while! 
ransacking  the  library  one  day,  in  quest  ofl 
something  to  amuse,  he  lighted  on  Barclay's)'' 
Apology,  an  old,  dusty  volume,  in  French.  ij 
He  bore  it  off  to  his  study  and  read  it  atten-I 
tively,  and  was  met  in  a  narrow  place.  Hel 
became  very  thoughtful,  and  asked  one  of  thejl 
professors  one  day  if  there  were  any  people! 
now  living,  holding  the  faith  of  Eobert  Bar-I 
clay  ?  and  was  answer,  '  No ;  that  was  only! 
an  old  controversial  book,  which  they  kept  toj . 
show  the  reasoning  and  arguments  whichl 
could  be  advanced  by  those  who  once  pro-l 
fessed  such  principles.'  'Well,'  said  G.,  '  itl 
is  such  reasoning  and  arguments  as  I  never! 
met  with  before ;  I  must  set  out  and  see  if  M 
can  find  any  such  people ;  and  if  not  I  must  situ 

down  alone.'   Accordingly  he  went  to  S  T 

and  made  inquiry,  and  was  directed  to  H.  C.j 
a  very  suitable  Friend.    He  knocked  at  tha 
door,  and  H.  opened  it;  whereupon  G.  inl 
quired  if  there  were  any  now  living,  profess! 
ing  the  faith  of  E.  Barclay.    H.  smiled  and 
said  he  hoped  so,  and  invited  him  in.  Thejl 
had  much  conversation,  and  Gr.  repeated  his 
visits.    His  father  was  now  displeased,  anJ 
his  friends  disappointed,  and  they  reported™ 
that  he  was  deranged ;  but  G.  persevered  untiM 
he  became  a  member;  attended  last  Yearly! 
Meeting,  and  promises  to  be  a  consistent  one! 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  tcl 
M.  Brown,  and  will  speak  his  own  language  I 
'  At  last  my  mind  became  so  exercised  thai  i 
I  was  constrained  to  leave  the  institution  irl 
quest  of  a  people  who  believed  in  Barclay'*! 
Apology,  and  if  I  could  not  find  such  a  people  > 
I  determined  to  worship  the  Lord  alone;  bull 
blessed  be  God,  the  Lord  has  still  a  remnanl 
who  are  not  conformed  to  the  vain  and  wickec 
fashions  of  this  world.    To  this  people  I  de 
sire  to  join  myself,  though  I  feel  most  un 
worthy  to  come  among  them.  Yes,  I  can  saj  I 
with  the  pious  Barclay,  that  having  for  a  lon|ll 
time  been  seeking  after  human  learning,  ]m 
have  found  that  Heavenly  learning  whicrjl 
gives  content  to  the  soul ;  after  this  learninA 
may  I  seek  forever.    I  now  believe  thafl 
though  a  person  may  read  the  Bible  ever  ami 
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irefully  and  critically  in  the  original  lan- 
iiages,  yet,  the  most  unlettered  person  under 
pie  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  more 
>le  to  have  a  true  understanding  of  it,  than 
i  e  learned  man  with  all  his  critical  care  and 
;udy;  and  though  I  myself  have  read  the 
hole  Bible  in  Hebrew  (except  the  book  of 
Daniel);  although  I  have  read  the  New  Tes- 
Inient  critically  in  Greek  and  Syriac,  and 
|:,ve  studied  the  Bible  in  several  other  lan- 
Jpages;  yet  the  most  ignorant  man,  who  is 
tally  taught  of  the  Spirit,  can  understand 
jnie  Bible  better  than  I  can,  unless  taught  of 
le  same  Spirit.    And  oh  !  that  all  who  may 
felad  this  letter  might  feel  the  necessity  of 
tiling  taught  of  God,  of  sitting  as  little  chil- 
men  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  learning  of  him 
fjio  was  meek  and  low  of  heart.  Farewell, 

G.  W.  B.' " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

u:  The  Coral  Growths. 

M  fiartwig  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
I  f  lea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  speaks  thus  of 
iklne  of  the  corals:  In  our  seas  the  coralli- 
Hjpous  Zoophytarians,  distinguished  by  the 
Kird  calcareous  skeletons  they  deposit  within 
li'liir  tissues,  are  but  feebly  represented  by  a 
liiw  straggling  caryophillise,  but  in  the  tropi- 
i«  ocean  they  branch  out  into  numerous 
lii'fjailies,  genera,  and  species,  and  play  a  highly 
'wportant  part  in  the  economy  of  the  mara- 
M«ie  domain.  Originally  proceeding  from 
nilgle  ova,  which  at  first  freely  move  by 
telans  of  vibratile  cilise,  and  become  fixed 
H'ler  a  short  period  of  erratic  existence,  they 
iiltiply  by  gemmation,  and  grow  into  an  im- 
nse  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the  follow- 
;  description  by  one  who  has  long  and  at- 
tively  studied  them  in  their  native  haunts 
pttib|y  serve  to  give  an  idea.  "  Trees  of  coral," 
VM'S  Professor  Dana,  "  are  well  known ;  and 
pit  hough  not  emulating  in  size  the  oaks  of  our 
,  'i  38ts — for  they  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight 
lew  t  in  height — they  are  gracefully  branched, 
iifl  I  the  whole  surface  blooms  with  coral 
st&yps  in  place  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Shrub- 
i-  Ijy,  tufts  of  rushes,  beds  of  pinks,  and  feath- 
LC||  mosses,  are  most  exactly  imitated.  Many 
ttkfcies  spread  out  in  broad  leaves  or  folia,  and 
j.  iifemble  some  large-leaved  plant  just  unfold- 
ol'stt;  when  alive,  the  surface  of  each  leaf  is 
J  altered  with  polyp-flowers.  The  cactus,  the 
fcf'jen  clinging  to  the  rock,  and  the  fungus  in 
>il  wts  varieties  have  their  numerous  represen- 
,  atfc  ves.  Besides  these  forms  imitating  vege- 
lonaWon,  there  are  gracefully  modelled  vases, 
Utile  of  which  are  three  or  four  feet  in  diame- 
'eaifj  made  up  of  a  network  of  branches  and 
itoopichlets,  and  sprigs  of  flowers.  There  are 
ter'J  solid  coral  hemispheres  like  domes  among 
tis'ipvases  and  shrubbery,  occasionally  ten  or 
iltittji  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  whose  symme- 
ioaiipil  surface  is  gorgeously  decked  with  polyp- 
Tlart's  of  purple  and  emerald  green." 
peopj1' i nder  such  aspects  appear  the  living  or- 
e;i)Ksms  whose  combined  efforts  have  mainly 
auiitoiitructed  those  reefs  and  islands  of  coral 
vick#jin  which  now  lie  scattered  far  and  wide 
el Itj'  the  surface  of  the  equatorial  ocean. 
lSt  u-Vf'ds  are  inadequate  to  express  the  splendor 
jo-ff'he  submarine  gardens  with  which  the 
nlotwphytes  clothe  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
jiojjhical  seas. 

ffi  rhere  are  few  things  more  beautiful  to 
]Wim  at,"  says  Captain  Basil  Hall,  "  than  these 
e  th!-°  Uines  when  viewed  through  two  or  three 
efaj:*joms  of  clear  and  still  water.  It  is  hardly 


an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  are  put  to  shame  on  a  bright 
sunny  day  by  what  meets  the  view  on  look- 
ing into  the  sea  in  those  fairy  regions."  And 
Ehrenberg  was  so  struck  by  the  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  by  the  living  polyparia 
in  the  Red  Sea  that  he  exclaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  Where  is  the  paradise  of  flowers  that 
can  rival,  in  variety  and  beauty,  these  living 
wonders  of  the  ocean  1" 

Besides  the  charms  of  their  own  growth, 
the  tropical  coral  gardens  afford  a  refuge  or  a 
dwelling  place  to  numberless  animals  clothed 
in  gorgeous  apparel.  Fishes  attired  in  azure, 
scarlet  and  gold,  crustaceans,  sea-urchins,  sea- 
stars,  sea-anemones,  anuelides,  of  a  brilliancy 
of  color  unknown  in  the  northern  seas,  glide 
or  swim  along  through  their  tangled  shrub- 
beries; and  frequently  the  gigantic  tridnaca, 
embedded  in  their  calcareous  parterres,  dis- 
closes, on  opening  her  ponderous  valves,  her 
violet  mantle,  tinted  with  emerald  green. 
The  enchanted  naturalist  lingers  for  hours 
over  the  magnificent  spectacle,  and  forgets 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  wonders  upon  wonders 
crowd  on  his  enraptured  gaze. 

But  the  tropical  coral-gardens  serve  not 
only  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  the  numberless 
creatures  that  frequent  their  labyrinthine  re- 
cesses, for  many  annelides,  crustaceans,  as- 
terias  and  even  fishes,  feed  upon  their  animal 
flowrets.  Among  these,  the  Scariare  provided 
with  a  very  remarkable  dental  apparatus  to 
protect  their  mandibles  from  injury  while 
biting  the  calcareous  corals.  These  fishes 
have  their  jaws,  which  resemble  the  beak  of 
a  parrot  (whence  they  receive  their  usual  ap- 
pellation "  parrot  fishes")  covered  externally 
with  a  kind  of  pavement  of  teeth,  answering 
the  same  purpose  as  the  horny  investment  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  bird.  The  teeth  that 
form  this  pavement  are  perpetually  in  pro- 
gress of  development  towards  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  whence  they  advance  forward,  when 
completed,  to  replace  those  which  become 
worn  away  in  front  by  the  constant  attrition 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Thus  armed, 
the  Scari  browse  without  difficulty  on  the 
newest  layers  of  the  stony  corals,  digesting 
the  animal  matter  therein  contained,  and  set- 
ting free  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky 
state.  Many  of  the  Diodons,  Chetodons,  and 
Balistse  or  file  fishes,  of  which  Kittlitz  saw 
some  new  species,  one  still  more  splendid  than 
the  other,  in  every  lagoon-island  he  visited  in 
the  long  range  of  the  Carolines,  likewise  feed 
upon  corals,  and  possess  a  dental  apparatus  fit 
for  masticating  their  refractory  aliment.  The 
Diodons  have  grooved  teeth,  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  crush  and  bruise,  and  the  Balistese  have 
eight  strong  conical  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with 
which  they  easily  nip  off  the  shoots  of  the 
coral  bushes. 

Of  the  reef-building  corals  it  may  well  be 
said  that  they  build  for  eternity.  The  bones 
of  the  higher  animals  vanish  after  a  few  years, 
but  the  stony  skeleton  of  the  polyp  remains 
attached  to  the  spot  of  its  formation,  and 
serves  as  a  basement  or  stage  for  new  genera- 
tions to  build  upon.  Life  and  death  are  here 
in  concurrent  or  parallel  progress ;  generally 
the  whole  interior  of  a  corallum  is  dead.  The 
large  domes  of  the  astraeas  are  in  most  species 
covered  with  a  hemispherical  living  shell, 
about  half  an  inch  thick;  and  in  some  porites 
of  the  same  size  the  whole  mass  is  lifeless, 
except  the  exterior  five-sixths  of  an  inch  in 
depth. 


We  are  astonished  when  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  vast  extent  of  certain  ancient  ruins; 
but  how  utterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest 
of  these  when  compared  with  the  piles  of 
stone  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
these  minute,  and  individually  so  puny  archi- 
tects I  The  history  of  the  formation  of  coral- 
reefd  is  no  less  wonderful  than  their  extent. 
They  have  been  divided  according  to  their 
geological  character,  into  three  classes.  The 
first  fringes  the  shores  of  continents  or  islands 
(shore-reefs)  the  second,  rising  from  a  deep 
ocean,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  land, 
encircles  an  island,  or  stretches  like  a  barrier 
along  the  coast,  (barrier-reefs ;)  the  third,  en- 
closing a  lagoon,  forms  a  ring  or  annular 
break-water  round  an  interior  lake  (atolls,  or 
lagoon-islands.) 

Many  of  the  high  rocky  islands  of  the 
Pacific  lie,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame,  in  the 
middle  of  a  lagoon  encircled  by  a  reef.  A 
fringe  of  low  alluvial  land  in  these  cases,  gen- 
erally surrounds  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
a  girdle  of  palm-trees,  backed  by  abrupt 
heights,  and  fronted  by  a  lake  of  smooth 
water, only  separated  from  the  deep  blue  ocean 
by  the  breakers  roaring  against  the  encir- 
cling reef;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  scenery 
of  Tahiti,  so  justly  named  "  the  queen  of  is- 
lands." But  the  encircling  reefs  are  often  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  shore. 
Thus  in  New  Caledonia,  they  extend  no  less 
than  140  miles  beyond  the  island. 

As  an  example  of  barrier-reefs,  I  shall  cite 
that  which  fronts  the  north-east  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia; it  is  described  by  Flinders  as  having  a 
length  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  as  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  it,  and 
in  some  parts  even  of  fifty  and  seventy.  The 
great  arm  of  the  sea  thus  inclosed,  has  a  usual 
depth  of  between  ten  and  twenty  fathoms. 
This  probably  is  both  the  grandest  and  most 
extraordinary  reef  now  existing  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Robert  Barclay  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Friends'  principles, 
merely  by  the  means  of  preaching.  In  his 
Apology,  Prop.  12th,  speaking  of  himself  he 
says:  Not  by  strength  of  argument,  or  by  a 
particular  disquisition  of  each  doctrine,  and 
convincement  of  my  understanding  thereby, 
I  came  to  receive  and  bear  witness  of  the 
Truth,  but  by  being  secretly  reached  by  this 
Life.  For  when  I  came  into  the  silent  assem- 
blies of  God's  people  I  felt  a  secret  Power 
amongst  them  which  touched  ray  heart;  and 
as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil  weak- 
ening in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up;  and  so 
1  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto  them, 
hungering  more  and  more  after  the  increase 
of  this  Power  and  Life,  whereby  I  might  find 
myself  perfectly  redeemed. 


Dr.  Rush  was  a  great  enemy  to  theatrical 
amusements.  He  was  once  in  conversation 
with  a  professor  of  religion,  who  was  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasure  she  anticipated  at  the 
theatre,  in  the  evening.  "  What,  madam," 
said  he,  "  do  you  go  to  the  theatre?"  "  Yes," 
was  the  reply  ;  "and  don't  you  go,  doctor?" 
"No  madam,"  said  he,  "I  never  go  to  such 
places."  "  Why,  sir,  do  you  not  go?  Do  you 
think  it  sinful?"  said  she.  He  replied,  "I 
never  will  publish  to  the  world  that  I  think 
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Jesus  Christ  a  hard  master,  and  religion  an 
unsatisfying  portion,  which  I  should  do  if  I 
went  on  to  tho  devil's  ground  in  quest  of  hap- 
piness." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Central  Arabia. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  156.) 

The  day  after  the  semoom  had  overtaken 
them,  our  travellers  entered  the  Wadi  Sirhan 
or  "  Yalley  of  the  Wolf,"  a  long  depression  in 
the  desert,  running  in  a  south  easterly  direc- 
tion, containing  wells  of  water,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  vegetation,  which  attracts  thither 
numerous  bands  of  Bedouins,  who  are  under 
the  control  of  the  ruler  of  Djebel  Shomer,  the 
more  northerly  of  the  civilized  states  which 
occupy  Central  Arabia. 

"  We  had  not  long  wound  among  the  little 
sandy  hills  which  stud  this  low  ground,  when 
we  saw  far  and  near  planted  amid  the  bushes 
numerous  black  tents,  the  dwellings  of  Kedar, 
likened  once  of  a  time  by  Solomon  to  his  dusky 
Egyptian  bride. 

"  Passing  tent  after  tent,  and  leaving  be- 
hind us  many  a  tattered  Bedouin  and  grazing 
camel,  Salim  [his  guide]  at  last  indicated  to 
us  a  group  of  habitations,  two  or  three  of 
which  seemed  of  somewhat  more  ample  dimen- 
sions than  the  rest,  and  informed  us  that  our 
supper  that  night  (for  the  afternoon  was  al- 
ready on  the  decline)  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
these  dwellings.  'Ajaweed,'  i.  e.,  'generous 
fellows,'  he  subjoined,  to  encourage  us  by  the 
prospect  of  a  handsome  reception.  Of  course 
we  could  only  defer  to  his  better  judgment ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  alongside  of  the 
black  goat's-hair  coverings  where  lodged  our 
intended  hosts. 

"  For  some  time  we  remained  undisturbed, 
though  not  unnoticed;  a  group  of  Arabs  had 
collected  round  our  companions  at  the  tent 
door,  and  were  engaged  in  getting  from  them 
all  possible  information,  especially  about  us 
and  our  baggage,  which  last  was  an  object  of 
much  curiosity,  not  to  say  cupidity.  Next 
came  our  turn.  The  chief,  his  family  (women 
excepted,)  his  intimate  followers,  and  some 
twenty  others,  young  and  old,  boys  and  men, 
came  up,  and  after  a  brief  salutation,  Bedouin- 
wise,  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  before 
us.  Every  man  held  a  short  crooked  stick 
for  camel-driving  in  his  hand,  to  gesticulate 
with  when  speaking,  or  to  play  with  in  the 
intervals  of  conversation,  while  the  younger 
members  of  society,  less  prompt  in  discourse, 
politely  employed  their  leisure  in  staring  at 
us,  or  in  picking  up  dried  pellets  of  dirt  from 
the  sand  and  tossing  them  about. 

"But  how  am  I  to  describe  their  conversa- 
tion, their  questions  aud  answers,  their  man- 
ners and  gests?  'A  sensible  person  in  this 
city  is  like  a  man  tied  up  among  a  drove  of 
mules  in  a  stable,'  I  once  heard  from  a  respect 
able  stranger  in  the  Syrian  town  of  Horns,  a 
locality  proverbial  for  the  sullen  stupidity  of 
its  denizens.  But  among  Bedouins  in  the 
desert,  where  the  advantages  of  the  stable  are 
wanting,  the  guest  rather  resembles  a  man  in 
the  middle  of  a  field  among  untied  mules  frisk- 
ing and  kicking  their  heels  in  all  directions 
around  him.  Here  you  may  see  human  nature 
at  its  lowest  stage,  or  very  nearly ;  one  sprawls 
stretched  out  on  the  sand,  another  draws  un- 
meaning lines  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  a 
third  grins,  a  fourth  asks  purportless  or  im- 
pertinent questions,  or  cuts  jokes  meant  for 
witty,  but  in  fact  only  coarse  in  the  extreme. 


Meanwhile  the  boys  thrust  themselves  for- 
ward without  restraint,  and  interrupt  their 
elders,  their  betters  I  can  hardly  say,  without 
the  smallest  respect  or  deference. 

"And  yet  in  all  this  there  is  no  real  intention 
of  rudeness,  no  desire  to  annoy;  quite  the  re- 
verse. They  sincerely  wish  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  to  the  new  comers,  to  put 
them  at  their  ease,  nay,  to  do  them  what  good 
service  they  can,  only  they  do  not  exactly 
know  how  to  set  about  it;  if  they  violate 
all  laws  of  decorum  or  courtesy,  it  is  out  of 
sheer  ignorance,  not  malice  prepense;  and 
amid  the  aimlessness  of  an  utterly  unculti- 
vated mind  they  occasionally  show  indica- 
tions of  considerable  innate  tact  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  while  through  all  the  fickleness  proper 
to  men  accustomed  to  no  moral  or  physical 
restraint,  there  appears  the  groundwork  of  a 
manly  and  generous  character,  such  as 
Persian,  for  instance,  seldom  offers.  Their 
defects  are  inherent  to  their  condition,  their 
redeeming  qualities  are  their  own  ;  they  have 
them  by  inheritance  from  one  of  the  noblest 
races  of  earth  ;  from  the  Arabs  of  inhabited 
lands  and  organized  governments.  Indeed, 
after  having  travelled  mueh  and  made  pretty 
intimate  acquaintance  with  many  races,  Afri- 
can, Asiatic,  and  European,  I  should  hardly 
be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  any  over 
the  genuine  unmixed  clans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia 

"  '  What  are  you  ?  what  is  your  business  ?' 
so  runs  the  ordinary  and  unprefaced  opening 
of  the  discourse.  To  which  we  answer,  '  Phy- 
sicians from  Damascus,  and  our  business  is 
whatsoever  God  may  put  in  our  way.'  The 
next  question  will  be  about  the  baggage 
some  one  pokes  it  with  a  stick,  to  draw  atten 
tion  to  it,  and  says,  '  What  is  this  ?  have  you 
any  little  object  to  sell  us?' 

"  1  Ya  woleyd,'  or  '  young  fellow'  (for  so 
they  style  every  human  male  from  eight  to 
eighty  without  distinction),  '  will  you  not  fill 
my  pipe?'  says  one,  who  has  observed  that 
mine  was  not  idle,  and  who,  though  well  pro- 
vided with  a  good  stock  of  dry  tobacco  tied 
up  in  a  rag  at  his  greasy  waist-belt,  thinks 
the  moment  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  little 
begging. 

"But  Salim,  seated  amid  the  circle,  makes 
me  a  sign  not  to  comply.  Accordingly  I  evade 
the  demand.  However,  my  petitioner  goes 
on  begging,  and  is  imitated  by  two  or  three 
others,  each  of  whom  thrusts  forward,  (a  true 
Irish  hint,)  a  bit  of  marrow-bone  with  a  hole 
drilled  in  one  side  to  act  for  a  pipe,  or  a  porous 
stone,  not  uncommon  throughout  the  desert, 
clumsily  fashioned  into  a  smoking  apparatus, 
a  sort  of  primitive  meerschaum. 

"As  they  grow  rude,  I  pretend  to  become 
angry,  thus  to  cut  the  matter  short.  '  We 
are  your  guests,  O  you  Bedouins ;  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  beg  of  us  ?'  '  Never  mind, 
excuse  us;  those  are  ignorant  fellows,  ill-bred 
clowns,  &c.,'  interposes  one  close  by  the  chief's 
side  ;  and  whose  dress  is  in  somewhat  better 
condition  than  that  of  the  other  half  and 
three-quarter  naked  individuals  who  complete 
the  assembly." 

The  boiled  meat  of  which  the  feast  consist- 
ed was  placed  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  around 
which  all  the  company  gathered  and  waited 
in  silence  for  the  signal  to  commence  eating, 
which  was  a  formula  of  welcome  given  by  the 
chief,  when  each  reached  forth  his  hand  and 
took  what  suited  him,  pulling  it 


who  reiterates  at  short  intervals  "  Why 
you  not  eat  ?  eat ;  go  to  work  at  it ;  O,  a  hi 
dred  welcomes  to  you  our  worthy  guests.' 

At  noon,  "a  new  dish  is  brought  in; 
looks  much  like  a  bowl  full  of  coarse  red  pas 
or  bran  mixed  with  ochre.    This  is  Samhji 
main  article  of  subsistence  to  the  Bedouimjj 
Northern  Arabia.    Throughout  this  part  |j 
the  desert  grows  a  small  herbaceous  and  ti 
ed  plant,  with  juicy  stalks  and  a  little  ov 
yellow-tinted  leaf ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brig 
er  yellow,  with  many  stamens  and  pist 
When  the  blossoms  fall  off,  there  remains 
place  of  each  a  four-leafed  capsule  about  1 
size  of  an  ordinary  pea,  and  this,  when  rijj 
opens  to  show  a  mass  of  minute  reddish  sec* 
resembling  grit  in  feel  and  appearance,  '1 
farinaceous  in  substance.  The  ripening  seaija 
is  in  July,  when  old  and  young,  men  and  m 
men,  all  are  out  to  collect  the  unsown  m 
untoiled-for  harvest.  The  capsules  are  gattl 
ed,  the  seed  separated  from  them,  and  kht 
like  a  stock  of  flour  for  the  ensuing  jm 

y 


These  seeds,  when  wanted  for  use,  are  coarej 
ground  in  a  hand  mill,  then  mixed  with  wa 
and  boiled  into  the  substance  which  we  rj 
had  before  us.  Its  taste  and  quality  w 
pretty  well  hit  off  by  Salim,  who  described 
1  not  so  good  as  wheat,  and  rather  better  t] 
barley-meal.' 

"Another  gift  of  nature  is  the  Mesa'a,  a  f  fit 
well  known  to  Bedouins,  though  neglectedH 
all  else.  Its  shrub  attains  two  or  three  |eti 
in  height,  woody  and  tangled,  with  small  !id 
pointed  leaves  of  a  lively  green,  and  a  liile 
red  star-like  flower.  This  in  June  gives  pB 
to  a  berry  much  resembling  in  size,  color,  ■ 
taste  our  own  red  currant,  though  inferio'tc 
it  in  flavor,  while  its  sweetness  predominlet 
too  much  over  its  acidity.  The  Bedouinsbl-l 
lect  and  greedily  devour  it,  or,  boiling  it  d«: 
with  a  little  water,  procure  a  sort  of  molal 
much  esteemed  by  them,  but  by  them  al 
This,  with  the  Samh  just  mentioned,  car 
milk,  and  an  occasional  repast  of  butcll 
meat,  though  that  is  a  rare  luxury,  formB 
their  list  of  eatables." 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  the  Spirit  there  is  but  one  voice. — Ie 
seed,  and  of  the  seed,  is  the  pure  langu 
but  out  from  the  seed  are  the  many  voices 
languages  (even  the  confusion  of  Babel ;) 
speaking  as  he  apprehends,  thus;  andH 
speaking  as  he  conceives,  thus ;  so  pli| 
manifesting  that  they  are  out  from  the 
dence  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
voice  is  one,  and  language  one,  in  all,  in  th< 
of  the  gospel. — I.  P. 


it.: 


The  Mussel. — It  is  a  curious  fact  thalsp 
rearing  of  mussels  should  have  been  intr 
ed  into  France  as  far  back  as  the  year 
by  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Walton, 
man  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
de  L'Aiguillon,  and  gained  a  precarious 
ing  by  catching  sea-birds,  observed  tha 
mussels,  which  had  attached  themselv 
the  poles  on  which  he  spread  his  nets 
the  shallow  waters,  were  far  superior  to 
that  naturally  grew  in  the  mud,  and  im 
ately  made  use  of  his  discovery  by  four 
the  first  "  bouchot,"  or  mussel  park,  CO 
ing  of  stakes  and  rudely  interwoven  branRl 
His  example  soon  found  imitators,  ancjth 
method  of  construction  adopted  by  W.'to 
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in  pieces  I six  centuries  ago,  has  been  maintainec  ui 
with  his  fingers — encouraged  by  the  host^  'altered  to  the  present  day.  It  may  give  )W 
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rlea  of  the  resources  that  might  be  obtained 
"•Pom  so  many  utterly  neglected  lagoons  when 
"j|e  hear  that  the  tishermen  of  L'Aiguillon, 
tj  though  they  sell  three  hundred  weight  of 
"I'ussels  for  the  small  sum  of  five  francs,  or 
Ijjur  shillings,  annually  export  or  send  them 
""ito  the  interior  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
"l- twelve  hundred  thousand  francs. — Hartwig. 

"1*  Some  of  the  unconverted  Greenlanders  had 
01  3ard  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed, 
"ij  id,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  no- 
^  (here  to  go,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
sis  Averted,  that  they  might  go  with  the  Chris- 
an  believers.  "But,"  added  they,  with  that 
lr'  ^relessness  and  procrastination  so  natural 
*•  i  man,  in  the  things  that  belong  to  eternity, 
4  as  the  destruction  will  not  happen  this  year, 
m  i  will  come  in  next  season." 

 ~-  

in  Intoxicating  Drink. — Lord  Chief  Justice 
ale  once  remarked,  "The  places  of  judica- 
<tl  ?n  which  I  have  held  in  this  kingdom  have 
1 1  ven  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  ori- 
ii  nal  cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that 
t  tve  been  committed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
renty  years;  and  by  a  due  observation,  I 
ivc  found  that,  if  the  murders  and  man- 
riti  lughters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the 
Dts  and  tumults,  and  other  great  enormities 
at  have  happened  in  that  time  were  divided 
to  five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the 
d(  jues  and  product  of  excessive  drinking,  or 
tavern  and  ale-house  meetings." 


k 
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A  Relic  of  Antiquity. — It  is  stated  on  the 
ithority  of  the  Levant  Herald  that  a  valua- 
e  relic  of  antiquity  has  lately  been  discover- 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Russian  Pilgrim's 
onastery  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It 
a  shaft  cut  out  of  a  single  block  and  only 
tiijdf  complete.    From  a  description  in  the 
story  of  Flavius  Joseph  us  it  is  believed  to 
a  column  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
e  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  that,  as 
e  column  split  while  it  was  being  worked, 
was  left  unfinished,  the  lower  part  of  it  re- 
aming in  a  rough  unhewn  state.  The  mono- 
h  is  about  thirty-nine  feet  in  length  by  six 
diameter. — Living  Age. 


ill 


Charity,  though  not  apt  to  look  abroad  for 
ults,  is  neither  blind  nor  unfeeling. 
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FIRST  MONTH  13,  1872. 


Friends  have  always  believed  the  gospel 
spensation  to  be  one  of  Spirit  and  of  power, 
lose  who  are  brought  practically  into  this 
spensation,  are  baptised  into  the  spirit  that 
longs  to  it,  and  are  made  partakers,  more 
less,  of  the  gifts  which  the  glorified  Head 
spenses  among  the  members  of  his  body. 
The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically 
ninistration  of  the  Spirit,  either  immediately 
)m  the  great  High  Priest  himself,  or  through 
struments  prepared  by  his  transforming 
wer  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  gift,  and 
'^ercising  it  under  the  renewed  unction  of 
e  Holy  One  ;  so  as  to  reach  the  witness  for 
)d  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  quickening 
d  edifying  the  living  members,  or  exposing 
id  wounding  the  man  of  sin  in  the  rebellious, 
ae  attendant  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
e  alone  authority  and  substance  of  gospel 


ministry,  it  consequently  requires  neither  art, 
learning  nor  eloquence  to  prepare  for  its  ex- 
ercise, or  to  make  it  recognizable  or  effective. 
"  My  speech  and  my  preaching,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  were  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power;  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God." 

As  the  true  gospel  ministry  stands  not  in 
word  only  but  in  power,  so  the  qualification 
rightly  to  judge  of  and  estimate  it,  requires  a 
measure  of  the  same  divine  unction  which 
alone  qualifies  to  preach.  In  neither  case  is 
this  spiritual  qualification,  nor  the  exercise  of 
it,  at  the  command  of  the  individuals  on  whom 
the  gifts  have  been  conferred.  So  that  both 
ministers  and  the  rightly  authorized  judges 
of  ministry,  require  the  renewed  quickening 
clothing  of  a  measure  of  that  Spirit  which 
8earcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God,  rightly  to  perform  the  several  functions 
assigned  them,  to  the  preservation  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  body  in  love. 

But  outside  this  sympathetic  relation  exist- 
ing between  minister,  elders  and  other  living 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  general 
condition  of  the  visible,  professing  church,  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  on  the  kind  of 
ministry  prevailing  in  it,  and  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  ministry  is  manifested  among 
the  members.  Where  the  members  generally 
have  been  brought  in  good  measure  under  the 
regenerating  power  of  Divine  Grace,  many 
being  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  are 
spiritual  worshippers  in  the  inner  temple, 
with  the  faculties  of  their  renewed  minds 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  reason  of  use, 
and  they  will  have  and  require  a  baptizing, 
gospel  ministry.  When  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship,  each  gathered  to 
the  divine  gift  in  him  or  herself,  the  weight 
and  solemnity  of  their  spirits  will  be  felt  over 
the  whole  assembly,  and  their  religious  dis- 
cernment quickly  detecting  the  authority  and 
tendency  of  whatever  offerings  may  be  made, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  silence  that  which 
lacks  the  seal  of  a  divine  commission,  and 
thus  guard  the  flock  from  being  hurt  and  led 
astray. 

But  in  a  lapsed  condition  of  the  church, 
where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  nominal 
members,  whose  religion  is  superficial,  though 
making  much  profession,  there  will  be  a  dispo- 
sition not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  encourage 
preachersand  preaching,  which  are  alsosuper- 
ficial  and  tend  to  keep  the  hearers  on  the 
surface,  not  disturbing  their  false  rest,  but 
lulling  them  into  a  belief  that  the  christian 
religion  does  not  call  for  so  self-crucifying  and 
humiliating  work  as  others  may  have  taught. 
This  ministry  may  appear  correct  or  even 
beautiful  outwardly,  or  it  may  be  sensational 
and  calculated  to  stir  the  emotional  feelings, 
but  it  is  mainly  adapted  to  itching  ears  rather 
than  sin-laden  souls,  and  while  it  may  amuse 
or  delight  the  greater  part  of  an  audience,  it 
must  grieve  and  burden  those  whose  spiritual 
faculties  are  alive,  and  who  cannot  esteem  a 
discourse,  however  nicely  constructed  or  ap- 
propriately delivered,  as  any  thing  more  than 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,  if  it  is 
devoid  of  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Christ.  Thus  the  condition  of  a 
church  and  the  character  of  the  ministry  it 
cherishes,  generally  operate  reciprocally  on 
each  other.  Not  but  that  among  a  backslid- 
den people  a  spring  of  true  gospel  ministry 


may  be  kept  open,  and  it  is  a  great  blessing 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  the  com- 
passionate Shepherd  of  the  sheep  condescends 
to  clothe  his  delegates  with  power  to  preach 
the  preaching  that  He  bids  them.  As  they 
are  made  willing  to  visit  the  suffering  seed, 
and  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,  their  labor 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  however  little 
they  may  be  regarded  by  formal  professors, 
He  richly  compensates  them  for  every  act  of 
dedication.  But  in  such  a  church  silent  wait- 
ing for  ability  to  worship  is  irksome,  and  there 
is  hankering  for  something  to  be  said  or  done. 

Reading  or  studying  the  scriptures,  and 
making  verbal  profession  of  belief  in  Christ 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  are  much 
easier  than  taking  up  the  daily  cross  and  fol- 
lowing him  in  the  regeneration  ;  and  they  may 
be  much  dwelt  on,  and  the  notion  generally 
prevail  that  as  these  take  hold  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  many  are  said  to  be  con- 
verted, because  they  openly  declare  they  have 
found  Jesus,  and  many  prayers  are  repeated, 
therefore  religion  is  prospering,  and  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  spreading  ;  though  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  Christianity,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  may  be  lit- 
tle witnessed. 

The  converts  to  this  kind  of  religion  are 
easily  led  into  what  they  consider  religious 
activity ;  something  that  may  let  others  know 
they  are  justified  believers,  and  must  set  to 
work  to  save  others.  Preaching  becomes  an 
easy  thing,  requiring  no  special  preparation 
therefor,  nor  special  divine  anointing  for 
such  service.  The  babe  state  of  the  true  born 
child,  is  so  small,  weak  and  requiring  nourish- 
ment and  instruction,  as  to  be  overlooked  or 
disregarded.  Thus  some  who  have  been  sensi- 
ble of  a  visitation  of  the  Lay  Spring  from  on 
high,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  need 
of  the  washing  of  regeneration,  deceived  by 
the  example  of  others,  and  through  the  trans- 
formations of  Satan,  may  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  work  they  are  called  to  engage  in,  and 
imagine  they  are  to  minister  to  others,  what 
was  intended  solely  for  themselves;  thereby 
bringing  darkness  on  themselves  and  death 
over  a  meeting,  to  the  grief  of  the  spiritually 
minded. 

Oh  !  the  lamentable  condition  of  a  people 
where  this  state  of  things  prevails  among 
them.  A  ministry  of  the  letter,  and  a  love 
for  words,  instead  of  visiting  the  Seed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  or  waiting  in  reverent 
prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Sanctuary,  to  hear  and  obey  his  voice.  One 
of  the  deeply  experienced  ministers  in  our 
Society  remarks  : 

"That  excuilent  gospel  liberty  of  all  who  feel 
themselves  inspired  thereunto,  whether  male 
or  female,  speaking  or  prophesying  one  by 
one,  hath  been,  and  still  is,  abused  by  false 
pretenders  to  divine  inspiration  ;  yet  the  lib- 
erty ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  and 
other  means  found  out  to  remedy  this  great 
inconveniency ;  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
were  the  members  in  a  general  way  spiri- 
tually minded,  rightly  savouring  the  things 
that  be  of  God.  Forward  and  unsanctified 
appearances,  by  way  of  ministry,  would  then 
be  easily  awed  and  suppressed,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  case 
has  been  otherwise,  as  I  have  observed  in 
some  places  ;  but  little  minded,  if  the  words 
and  doctrine  were  sound,  and  nothing  to  blame 
in  the  conversation.  Here  the  main  thing, 
which  is  the  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  is  little  regarded:  and  if  a  few 
are  deeply  pained  at  heart  with  such  lifeless 
ministry,  they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
lay  hands  thereon,  for  want  of  more  strength  ; 
especially  when  they  perceive  what  strength 
there  is  against  them  :  for  formal  professors 
love  to  have  it  so,  rather  than  to  sit  in  silence. 
And  I  have  observed  such  pretenders  all 
mouth  or  tongue,  and  no  ears  to  receive  in- 
structions ;  fond  of  teaching  others,  but  very 
unteachable  themselves.  I  pray  God  to  quick- 
en his  people,  and  raise  his  society  into  a  more 
lively  sense  of  that  blessed  arm  of  power 
which  gathered  us  to  be  a  people ;  or,  I  fear, 
the  great  evil  above  hinted  at  will  prove  a 
very  growing  one  :  profession  without  posses- 
sion being  the  proper  element  for  such  a 
ministry  to  grow  and  flourish  in.  I  am  not 
quite  free  to  omit  a  remark  on  this  head,  as 
I  am  fully  persuaded  the  living  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ  groan  under  a  painful 
sense  of  this  sorrowful  token  of  a  declined 
Society." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.  —  The  London  Times,  referring 


to  the 

rumor  that  the  United  States  makes  exorbitant  demands 
before  the  Geneva  Board  for  indemnity  for  losses  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  rebel  vessels,  professes  to  believe 
that  the  American  government  has  no  such  intention  ; 
that  its  main  desire  is  to  obtain  public  acknowledgment 
that  the  position  it  took  and  remonstances  it  made  dur- 
ing the  war.  were  founded  on  reason.  The  Treaty,  and 
the  American  claims  under  it,  are  the  leading  topics  of 
the  public  journals  at  the  present  time.  The  Advertiser 
alone  opposes  the  Treaty.  It  declares  that  the  English 
Commissioners  have  been  outwitted ;  that  England  is 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  if  the  Geneva  board  should 
award  to  the  United  States  all  that  they  offensively 
claim,  a  war  would  be  less  injurious  to  England  than  a 
settlement. 

The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  in  an  address  to  his 
constituents  at  Kodner,  treated  on  Irish  affairs  at  con- 
siderable length.  He  declared  that  the  government 
must  be  firm  in  repressing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
should  set  its  face  against  leaving  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood. 

British  sovereignty  has  been  proclaimed  over  that 
portion  of  African  territory  which  was  recently  annexed 
to  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Brand, 
president  of  the  Free  States,  has  issued  a  formal  protest 
against  this  act  of  annexation. 

Portions  of  England  have  been  visited  by  violent 
thunder  storms  At  Manchester  a  large  building  was 
struck  by  lightning,  took  fire  and  was  destroyed.  In 
Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity  the  lightning  and  thunder 
were  accompanied  by  hail,  and  the  glass  in  nearly  all  the 
windows  exposed  to  the  storm  was  broken. 

The  floor  of  the  court-room  at  Kiltyclogher,  Ireland, 
gave  way  while  a  trial  was  in  progress.  The  room  was 
crowded  at  the  time,  and  three  hundred  persons  were 
precipitated  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
number  killed  is  not  stated  ;  about  thirty  persons  were 
badly  injured,  most  of  them  fatally. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  8th  says,  the  health  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  so  greatly  improved  that  his  phy- 
sicians do  not  think  it  necessary  to  issue  any  more 
bulletins  in  regard  to  it. 

The  American  chamber  of  commerce  at  Liverpool 
has  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the  opinion  that  the 
mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
would  be  improved  if  the  carrying  of  the  American 
mails  was  restored  to  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  and 
requesting  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool 
to  communicate  the  resolution  to  the  postmaster  general 
at  Washington. 

The  committee  of  the  French  Assembly,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  has  made  a  report  approving  the 
project  of  a  steam  ferry  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Dover  and  Calais. 

The  orders  recently  issued  from  Berlin  for  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  French  citizens  as  hostages,  in  places 
where  outrages  are  perpetrated  on  German  soldiers, 
have  been  rigorously  executed.  About  one  hundred 
prisoners,  taken  in  accordance  with  these  orders,  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Warning  is  given 
of  summary  proceedings  in  all  cases  of  murder  or  assas- 
sination. 


A  dispatch  from  Marseilles  reports  that  the  presence 
of  Gambetta  in  that  city  was  the  cause  of  much  agita- 
tion and  some  disorder.  His  hotel  was  surrounded  by 
throngs  of  friends,  who  endeavored  to  call  him  out.  At 
one  time  the  assemblage  became  so  numerous  and  tur- 
bulent that  troops  were  ordered  to  the  scene,  and  chas- 
seurs charged  upon  and  dispersed  the  mob.  Gambetta 
was  not  allowed  by  the  police  to  leave  the  hotel,  for 
fear  that  his  appearance  would  lead  to  further  disturb- 
ances. Dispatches  from  Algeria  report  a  defeat  of  the 
rebels  in  Oran  by  the  French  troops.  Two  of  the  rebel 
chieftains  and  150  horsemen  were  killed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Assembly  on  the  6th 
inst.,  a  large  number  of  petitions  were  presented  pray- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Some  asked 
that  the  Count  de  Chambord  should  be  declared  king, 
and  others  wished  the  Count  de  Paris.  The  republi- 
cans and  radicals  made  a  noisy  opposition  throughout 
the  reading,  which  was  frequently  interrupted. 

A  select  committee  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  to 
consider  the  method  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  has 
made  a  report,  in  which  it  rejects  a  popular  vote  on  the 
question,  and  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  National  As- 
sembly to  make  the  constitution. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  are  to  meet  on  the  22d  inst. 
Jose  de  la  Concha  has  been  appointed  captain  general 
of  Cuba,  and  Admiral  Polo  minister  to  the  United 
States. 

The  King  of  Italy  sent  a  special  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican  on  New  Years'  Day  to  tender  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  Pope.  The  ambassador  was  met  by  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  and  informed  that  the  Pope  was  unable 
to  receive  visitors. 

Official  advices  from  Ispahan  "show  that  the  famine 
in  Persia  continues,  and  suffering  and  desolation  are 
undiminished.  Entire  districts  of  that  country  are  de- 
populated, and  the  distress  in  the  cities  is  terrible.  The 
efforts  of  the  government  to  afford  relief  are  unavailing. 

Serious  difficulties  continue  in  Belgium  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strikes  of  workingmen  who  demand 
higher  wages  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  In 
some  places  there  have  been  much  turbulence  and  dis- 
order. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  8th  says,  that  the  American 
Minister  Washburne,  is  indisposed,  aud  has  gone  to 
Nice  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in 
the  recent  supplementary  election  in  Paris,  but  was  un- 
successful. 

The  Prussian  admiralty  have  cancelled  the  order  re- 
cently issued  for  the  equipment  of  iron  clads  and  other 
naval  vessels  for  service  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  An 
order  has  also  been  issued  granting  furloughs  to  the 
naval  reserve. 

London,  1st  mo.  8th.— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  92  ;  of  1867,  93f ;  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  92. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lOfcL ;  Orleans,  10|d. 
Sales  of  the  day  30,000  bales.  California  wheat,  13s. 
per  100  lbs.;  red  winter  wheat,  12s.  Id.;  spring,  lis.  id. 
a  lis.  9d. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  on  the  first  inst., 
less  balance  in  the  treasury,  was  $2,243,836,411.  The 
decrease  during  the  Twelfth  month  was  $4,412,956. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  in  coin  was  $111,432,826, 
and  in  currency  $15,861,493. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week 
ending  at  noon  on  the  6th  inst.  numbered  559.  There 
were  230  deaths  of  small  pox,  59  of  consumption,  25  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  19  of  convulsions,  and  12  of 
old  age  ;  261  were  adults  and  298  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  30.85  deg., 
the  highest  during  the  month  45  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
2.50  deg.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Twelfth  month  for  the  past  82  years  is  stated  to  have 
been  32.60  deg.,  the  highest  mean  during  that  entire 
period,  1848,  was  45  deg.,  the  lowest,  in  1832,  25  deg. 
The  total  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  in  1871,  was 
47.27  inches,  in  1870  it  was  44.06  inches.  The  total 
number  of  commitments  to  the  County  Prison  during 
the  year  1871  was  13,171,  of  whom  9,974  were  men,  and 
3197  women. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  shows  an  increase  of  1,488 
schools  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools  is  834,614.  The  total  cost  of 
maintaining  them  was  $8,580,918,  not  including  $520,- 
000  applied  to  the  support  of  orphan  schools. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  8th  inst.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  was  offered  directing 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill 
promptly  repealing  the  income  tax,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  collected  for  the  year  1871.  The  resolution  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  81  to  71.    The  House  also  voted 


down  a  resolution  to  instruct  the  Ways  and  Me; 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  repealing  all  taxes  exc< 
those  upon  liquors  and  stamps.  A  joint  resolution 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  naturalized  ci 
zens  eligible  to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency 
the  United  States  was  offered  and  failed,  yeas  81,  m 
65,  less  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  being  in  t 
affirmative. 

The  Markets,  &c— The  following  were  the  quotatk 
on  the  8th  inst.    New  York. — Sales  of  cotton  were  ma 
at  21 1  cts.  for  this  month,  21f  cts.  for  the  next  mon 
and  22 J-  cts.  for  the  Third  month.    American  go 
109 J.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115|  ;  ditto,  1868,  112J;  dit 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109|.  Philadelphia.. — Pennsylvai 
red  wheat,  $1.61  a  $1.62.    Mixed  corn,  73  cts. ;  mj 
corn,  68  a  69  cts.    Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Sales  of  2100  bi 
cattle  at  7 \  a  8£  cts.  for  prime,  6  a  7  cts.  for  mediu 
and  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.    Sheep  sq 
at  6  a  1\  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs,  7  a  1\  cts.    Ohlm  ] 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.27  a  $1.28  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.25 


No.  3  do.,  $1.13.  No.  2  corn,  41J  cts.  Oats,  34|  c 
St.  Louis.— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.30 ;  No.  3  win! 
red,  $1.50  a  $1.51;  No.  2  do.,  $1.55  a  $1.57.  Nc, 
mixed  corn,  40^-  a  41  cts.  No.  2  mixed  oats,  38J  a 
cts.  Spring  barley,  65  a  70  cts.  Rye,  76  a  78  ( 
Lard,  8J  cts. 


Erratum. — On  page  158,  middle  column,  17  Hi 
from  top.    The  sentence  should  read.    This  was 
first  attendance  at  a  Friends'  meeting. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE. 

There  have  been  recently  reprinted  editions  of 
following  works,  which  are  now  for  sale  at  No.  I 
Arch  Street. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 

Barclay  on  Church  Government. 

Ussher's  Letters. 

Memoirs  of  Edwin  Price. 

True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion. 

Concise  Account  of  Friends,  by  T.  Evans. 

Journal  of  William  Evans,  2d  edition. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  other  appro1* 
writings  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t; 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar< 

Managers. 


Died, -on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Ai 
Sharpless,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Sharpless,  Sr. 
the  82d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Chester  Mont 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Elnathan 

Sarah  Roberts,  in  Moorestown,  on  the  12th  of  Te 
mo.  1871,  Sallie  W.  Roberts,  iif  the  21st  year  of 
age,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1871,  at  the  r 

dence  of  his  father,  Samuel  W.  Maris,  near  Darling 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  Jesse  I.  Maris,  in 
22d  year  of  his  age.  From  early  life  he  had  been 
markably  circumspect  and  watchful.  One  of  the  mar 
traits  of  his  character  was  freedom  from  detract 
being  unwilling  to  engage  in  conversation  that  wo 
be  to  another's  disadvantage.  His  sickness  was  be 
without  a  murmur.  The  day  before  he  died  he  utt< 
many  comfortable  expressions,  such  as  "  I  am  read 
go."  "I  feel  so  happy,"  and  on  bidding  his  fan 
farewell,  and  asking  them  to  "  meet  him  in  Heav 
he  quietly  passed  awaj'.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  h 
for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Solebury  Township,  Bi 

County,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  1871,  J< 
D.  Balderston,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  an  esteei 
member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Central  Arabia. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

"On  the  27th  of  the  month  we  passed  with 
me  difficulty  a  series  of  abrupt  sand-hills 
at  close  in  the  direct  course  of  Wadi  Sirhan. 
3re,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  Ghada,  a 
rub  almost  characteristic,  from  its  very  fre- 
ency,  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  often 
uded  to  by  its  poets.  It  is  of  the  genus 
phorbia,  with  a  woody  stem,  often  five  or 
feet  in  height,  and  innumerable  round 
een  twigs,  very  slender  and  flexible,  form- 
y  a  large  feathery  tuft,  not  ungraceful  to 
e  eye,  while  it  affords  some  kind  of  shelter 
tho  traveller  and  food  to  his  camels.  These 
it  are  passionately  fond  of  Ghada,  and  will 
ntinually  turn  right  out  of  their  way,  in 
ite  of  blows  and  kicks,  to  crop  a  mouthful 
it,  and  then  swing  back  their  long  necks 
o  the  former  direction,  ready  to  repeat  the 
ne  manoeuvre  at  the  next  bush  as  though 
ij  had  never  received  a  beating  for  their 
st  voracity." 

After  passing  the  sand  hills,  tho  party  en- 
ed  upon  an  open,  desert  country.  Here 
ta  3y  sighted  a  large  troop  of  ostriches,  a  bird 
lieh  is  very  timid  and  difficult  to  approach, 
ey  saw  them  far  in  the  distance  running  in 
oog  line,  one  after  the  other.  The  Arabs 
nt  them,  as  their  plumage  is  eagerly  bought 
on  the  frontiers  to  be  resold  in  Egypt  and 
ria,  whence  it  often  passes  on  to  Europe. 

water  is  found  on  this  steppe.  They  jour- 
yed  on  all  the  long  summer  day,  and  only 
Ited  an  hour  at  sunset  to  prepare  a  cinder- 
s':- taoned  meal;  then  remounted,  and  did  not 
p  till  after  midnight  for  rest  and  sleep. 
'Mine,"  says  our  author,  "was,  however, 
newhat  disturbed  by  a  scorpion  bite;  not 
serious  an  accident,  indeed,  as  it  sounds,  con- 
ering  the  genus  of  the  aggressor,  but  pain- 
enough,  though  soon  passing  off.  These 
»ert  scorpions  are  curious  little  creatures, 
)ut  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and,  ap- 
^■rently,  all  claws  and  tail,  of  a  deep  reddish 
)wn  color,  and  very  active.    They  abound 
•oughout  the  sandy  soil.    In  the  daytime 
sy  wisely  keep  out  of  the  way,  but  at  night 
fl^ne  out  to  take  the  cooler  air.    Their  sting 
exactly  like  the  smart  of  a  white-hot  iron 
nt  firmly  pressed  on  the  skin,  and  when  I 
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felt  my  forehead  thus  assaulted,  I  jumped  up 
exceeding  quick,  anticipating  twenty-four 
hours  of  suffering,  the  usual  period  allotted, 
at  least  in  popular  credence,  to  the  duration 
of  scorpion  torture;  but  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed, for  the  pain  did  not  last  above  an 
hour,  was  accompanied  by  little  swelling,  and 
then  went  entirely  off,  hardly  leaving  any 
perceptible  mark. 

"We  remounted  by  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing star,  anxious  to  enter  the  Djowf  before 
i  he  intense  heat  of  noon  should  come  on  ;  but 
we  had  yet  a  long  way  to  go,  and  our  track 
followed  endless  windings  among  low  hills 
and  stony  ledges,  without  any  symptom  ol 
approach  to  cultivated  regions.  At  last  the 
-dopes  grew  greener,  and  a  small  knot  of 
houses  with  traces  of  tillage  close  by  appear- 
ed. It  was  the  little  village  of  Djoon,  the 
most  westerly  appendage  of  Djowf  itself.  I 
•ounted  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses. 
We  next  entered  a  long  and  narrow  pass, 
whose  precipitous  banks  shut  in  the  view  on 
either  side."  fe 

"  At  last  we  cleared  the  pass,  but  found  the 
onward  prospect  still  shut  out  by  an  interven- 
ing mass  of  rocks.  The  water  in  our  skins 
was  spent,  and  we  had  eaten  nothing  that 
morning.  When  shall  we  get  in  sight  of  the 
Djowf?  or  has  it  flown  away  from  before  us. 
While  thus  wearily  laboring  on  our  way,  we 
turned  a  huge  pile  of  crags,  and  a  new  and 
beautiful  scene  burst  upon  our  view.  A  broad 
deep  vallej',  descending  ledge  after  ledge  till 
its  innermost  depths  are  hidden  from  sight 
amid  far-reaching  shelves  of  reddish  rock,  be- 
low everywhere  studded  with  tufts  of  palm- 
o-roves  and  clustering;  fruit-trees  in  dark  green 
patches  down  to  the  furthest  end  of  its  wind- 
ings; a  large  brown  mass  of  irregular  masons- 
crowning  a  central  hill;  beyond  a  tall  and 
solitary  tower  overlooking  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  hollow,  and  further  down  small  round 
turrets  and  flat  house-tops  half  buried  amid 
the  garden  foliage,  the  whole  plunged  in  a 
perpendicular  flood  of  light  and  heat;  such 
was  the  first  aspect  of  the  Djowf  as  we  now 
approached  it  from  the  west.  It  was  a  lovely 
scene,  and  seemed  yet  more  so  to  our  eyes 
weary  of  the  long  desolation  through  which 
we  had  with  hardly  an  exception  journeyed 
day  after  day  since  our  last  farewell  glimpse 
of  Gaza  and  Palestine  up  to  the  first  entrance 
on  inhabited  Arabia. 

"  Reanimated  by  the  view,  we  pushed  on 
our  jaded  beasts,  and  were  already  descend- 
ing the  first  craggy  slope  of  the  valley,  when 
two  horsemen,  well  dressed  and  fully  armed 
after  the  fashion  of  these  parts,  came  up 
toward  us  from  the  town,  and  at  once  saluted 
us  with  a  loud  and  hearty  '  Marhaba,'  or  '  wel- 
come ;'  and  without  further  preface  they  add- 
ed, 'alight  and  eat,'  giving  themselves  the 
example  of  the  former  by  descending  briskly 
from  their  light-limbed  horses,  and  untying  a 
large  leather  bag  full  of  excellent  dates,  and 
a  water-skin,  filled  from  the  running  spring ; 


then  spreading  out  these  most  opportune  re 
freshments  on  the  rock,  and  adding,  1  we  were 
sure  that  you  must  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  so 
we  have  come  ready  provided,'  they  invited 
us  once  more  to  sit  down  and  begins 

"  Hungry  and  thirsty  we  indeed  were;  the 
dates  were  those  of  Djowf,  the  choicest  in 
their  kind  to  be  met  with  in  northern  Arabia, 
the  water  was  freshly  drawn,  cool  and  clear, 
no  slight  recommendations  after  the  ammo- 
niacal  wells  of  Magooa'  and  Oweysit,  so  that 
altogether  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make 
our  new  friends  repeat  their  invitation,  and 
without  delay  set  ourselves  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent good,  leaving  the  future  with  all  its  cares 
to  Providence  and  the  course  of  events." 

The  Djowf  is  a  sort  of  oasis,  a  large  oval 
depression  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long,  by 
ten  or  twelve  broad,  lying  between  the  north- 
ern desert  that  separates  it  from  Syria  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  southern  sandy  waste 
which  must  be  crossed  before  we  can  reach 
the  nearest  mountains  of  the  Central  Arabian 
plateau.  It  is  as  it  were  a  porch  or  vestibule 
to  Central  Arabia. 

The  Djowf  supports  a  population  of  about 
40,000  people.  Its  principal  town,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  valley  itself,  is  loosely 
built,  interspersed  with  large  gardens,  and 
extends  about  four  miles  in  length  by  one  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  gardens  are  justly 
celebrated  in  the  East  for  productiveness  and 
variety,  supplying  the  universal  date  palm, 
and  also  the  apricot,  peach,  fig-tree  and  vine. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  trees  and  in  the 
fields  beyond,  corn,  leguminous  plants,  gourds, 
melons,  &c,  are  widely  cultivated.  Here,  too, 
for  the  last  time,  the  traveller  bound  for  the 
interior  sees  the  irrigation  indispensable  to 
all  growth  and  tillage  in  this  droughty  climate, 
kept  up  by  running  streams  of  clear  water, 
whereas  in  more  central  Arabia  this  has  to  be 
procured  from  wells  and  cisterns. 

"The  gardens  just  described  are  every- 
where enclosed  by  high  walls  of  unbaked 
brick,  and  are  intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of 
little  watercourses  passing  from  tree  to  tree 
and  from  furrow  to  furrow.  Among  all  their 
different  kinds  of  produce  one  only  is  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  article  of  sale  and  export 
— the  date  ;  and  from  this  the  inhabitants  de- 
rive a  tolerable  revenue,  not,  indeed,  by  traffic 
within  the  limits  of  the  Djowf  itself,  where 
every  one  is  supplied  from  bis  own  trees,  but 
from  the  price  received  in  exchange  at  Tabook 
or  Ha'yel,  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  for  even  so 
far  is  this  fruit  carried.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble how  large  a  part  the  date  plays  in  Arab 
sustenance;  it  is  the  bread  of  the  land,  the 
staff  of  life,  and  the  staple  of  commerce.  Ma- 
homet, who  owed  his  wonderful  success  at 
least  as  much  to  his  intense'  nationality  as  to 
any  other  cause,  whether  natural  or  super- 
natural, is  said  to  have  addressed  his  followers 
on  the  subject  in  these  words:  'Honor  the 
date-tree,  for  she  is  your  mother.' " 

They  remained  several  weeks  in  this  valley, 
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bartering  their  goods  with  the  inhabitants, 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  customs,  and 
making  arrangements  for  their  southern  jour- 
ney into  Central  Arabia. 

The  two  horsemen,  who  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived our  travellers  on  their  arrival,  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  entertaining  them  as 
gue9ts.  The  elder  carried  his  point.  He  "  was 
a  man  apparently  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
tall,  well-made,  dark-complexioned,  and  with 
a  look  that  inspired  some  mistrust,  while  it 
denoted  some  intelligence  and  more  habitual 
haughtiness.  He  was  handsomely  dressed 
for  an  Arab,  wearing  a  red  cloth  vest  with 
large  hanging  sleeves  over  his  long  white 
shirt,  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  striped  red 
and  yellow,  on  his  head,  and  a  silver-hiltcd 
sword  at  his  side.  In  short,  all  about  him 
denoted  a  person  of  a  certain  wealth  and  im- 
portance. This  was  Ghsfil-el-Haboob,  the 
chief  of  the  most  important  and  the  most  tur- 
bulent family  of  the  Djo  wf,  Beyt-Haboob,  who 
were  not  long  since  the  rulers  of  the  town, 
but  are  now,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, humble  subjects  to  Hamood,  vicegerent 
of  Telal,  the  prince  of Djebel  Shomer." 

On  arriving  at  his  house  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  K'hawah  or  reception  room, 
a  large  hall  about  50  feet  by  16,  and  20  feet 
high,  with  small  triangular  recesses  in  the 
walls,  designed  for  the  reception  of  books, 
lamps,  &c.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  fine 
clean  sand,  and  garnished  all  round  along- 
side of  the  walls  with  strips  of  carpet,  upon 
which  cushions,  covered  with  silk,  were  placed 
at  suitable  intervals.  In  one  corner  was  placed 
a  small  charcoal  furnace,  hollowed  out  of  a 
block  of  stone,  designed  for  preparing  coffee, 
with  a  range  of  copper  coffee-pots  on  its  edge. 
The  number  of  these  indicate  the  riches  and 
munificence  of  their  owner,  by  implying  the 
frequency  of  his  guests  and  the  large  amount 
of  coffee  that  he  is  in  consequence  obliged  to 
have  made  for  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  161.) 

Elizabeth  Gillingham  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Baltimore,  1st  mo.  5th,  1823. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  truly 
welcome  letter,  and  my  spirits  revived  in  the 
evidence  thereby  afforded,  of  my  being  re 
membered  by  thee.  When  the  poor  mind  is 
under  sore  discouragement,  it  is  refreshing  to 
receive  a  token  of  love  from  a  dearly  beloved 
friend  in  the  Truth,  and  to  feel  that  we  still 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  thy  kind  remembrance  has  been 
like  opening  the  prison  doors  to  that  which 
Avas  bound,  and  proclaiming  liberty  to  that 
which  was  held  in  captivity. 

"  The  account  thou  hast  given  of  thy  travels 
and  exercises  was  truly  interesting.  In  this 
is  your  heavenly  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bring  forth  much  fruit.  When  we  are  so 
favored  as  to  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in  suffering, 
and  to  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  Christ  Jesus,  then  and  then  only  are 
we  prepared  to  meet  our  allotted  portion  of 
trial  with  true  resignation;  nay,  even  with 
thankfulness.  Then  we  can  desire  with  truth 
and  in  sincerity,  that  we  may  partake  of  the 
Lord's  purifying  baptisms,  and  that  His  hand 
may  not  spare,  nor  his  eye  pity,  until  all  his 
designs  towards  us  are  accomplished. 

"Dear  father  enjoys  good  health.    We  are 


going  on  pretty  much  as  when  thou  wast  here, 
except  that  brother  William  has  removed  to 
Alexandria.  This  seems  to  make  a  break  in 
our  little  band.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  separated  in  this 
life,  if  we  are  so  living  as  to  have  an  assur- 
ance of  meeting  at  last  in  the  alone  permanent 
abode.  May  desires  after  this  condition  over- 
balance in  our  view  all  other  pursuits!  May 
our  hearts  continually  crave  the  Bread  of 
Life,  that  they  may  be  sustained  in  holiness 
until  the  day  comes  when  the  silver  cord  is 
loosened.  Then  fully  prepared  to  join  those 
who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  shall  be 
ever  employed  in  ascribing  glory  and  honor, 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  unto  Him  who  hath 
loved  us,  and  redeemed  our  souls.  Notwith- 
standing these  thoughts,  my  faith  is  so  weak 
at  times,  that  I  can  hardly  say  with  the  poor 
publican,  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.'  1  do 
desire  above  all  things,  that  the  small  portion 
of  faith  I  have  may  not  fail:  for  what  else 
can  comfort  the  soul  under  tribulation,  when 
everything  seems  clothed  with  blackness.  Oh! 
when  death  hovers  on  the  eyelids;  when  the 
curtain  which  will  shut  us  from  life  seems 
ready  to  drop;  when  we  are. forced  to  cry  out, 
'A  Saviour  or  I  die;'  then  to  feel  faith  revive, 
to  hear  her  voice  command  our  fears  to  be 
still,  and  to  see  her  light  upon  our  path,  this 
is  the  one  desirable  thing  for  the  soul.  Young 
says, 

'What's  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  Thee? 
What's  Heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  Thy  smile.' 

"  Friends  here  are  generally  well  in  health; 
and  although  we  have  been  assailed  by  a  di- 
viding spirit,  yet  we  trust  the  destroyer  may 
stay  his  hand,  and  that  filthy  lucre  may  no 
more  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  ought  to 
lead  the  flock  as  delegated  shepherds,  and  to 
be  way  marks  to  those  who  inquire  the  way 
to  Zion." 

Sarah  Morris  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  12th,  1823. 

"  Thy  acceptable  epistle  was  cordial  to  my 
feelings.  The  tender  appellation  of  sister  1 
can  reciprocate.  My  mind  when  I  first  be- 
came acquainted,  sweetly  saluted  thee,  and  1 
thought  I  felt  that  unity  which  remains  to  be 
the  bond  of  peace. 

"  I  fully  unite  with  thee,  my  beloved  friend, 
that  the  end  crowns  all.  Many  begin  well, 
but  alas!  fall  short  of  the  glory  which  awaits 
the  faithful.  The  terms  are  too  hard,  a,nd 
they  turn  away  sorrowful.  Happy  is  it  for 
those  who  hold  fast  their  confidence  without 
wavering,  knowing  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  'The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  To  these  is  his 
promise,  '  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee:  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  :  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not 
be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.' 

"  I  find,  my  dear  friend,  the  tribulated  path 
has  been  thy  portion,  and  though  thy  trials 
are  great,  thy  consolations  are  many.  There 
is  no  way  to  the  kingdom  but  through  suffer- 
ing. Yet,  though  many  are  the  afflictions  of 
the  righteous,  the  Lord  delivers  them  out  of 
them  all.  Though  at  times  the  heavens  may 
seem  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  iron  bars,  yet 
at  other  seasons,  the  mind  is  refreshed  with 
the  hidden  manna,  which,  if  faithfulness  is 


abode  in,  nourishes  up  the  soul  unto  eterr 
life." 

Though  the  name  of  the  individual  addre 
ed  is  not  given  in  this  letter,  from  the  o 
following  it,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  to  t 
writer  of  the  above,  Sarah  Morris,  of  Phi 
delphia; 

"Short  Creek,  10th  mo.  3d,  1824 

"  My  very  dear  sister, — For  so  I  can  c. 
thee  in  the  fellowship  of  the  everlasting  g( 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Very  sweetly  my  mil 
was  drawn  this  morning  towards  thee  ai 
thine,  saluting  you  in  the  language,  May  t 
Lord  Almighty  bless  you  now  and  forever. 

"The  above  lines  were  written  this  mor 
ing  before  meeting.  Now  (the  afternoon)  t 
same  precious  love  sweetly  flowing  seems  st 
to  dictate,  May  the  Lord  Almighty  bless  y 
now  and  forever,  and  give  you  not  only  dai 
bread,  but  daily  strength  to  walk  in  His  fei 
and  maintain  even  to  the  end,  your  christi 
care  and  comely  order  in  reading  the  Ho 
Scriptures.  This  I  was  permitted  not  only 
observe,  but  also  to  become  a  sharer  in  t 
blessing.  Ah,  my  dear  S.,  what  blessing 
like  that  of  an  evidence  that  the  Divine  Mt 
ter  owns  us  in  the  practical  part  of  our  re 
gious  duties.  Therefore,  let  others  do  as  th 
will,  may  you  be  enabled  through  all  and  ov 
all,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Mi 
you  run  through  the  troop,  and  leap  over  t! 
wall,  gaining  the  prize  and  wearing  the  crov 
that  is  in  store,  on  the  terms  of  holding  o 
to  the  end.  Many  a  time  the  comfort  I  ha 
enjoyed  in  your  circle  has  been  brought  in 
view,  and  desires  have  been  raised,  that  t' 
members  of  our  Society  everywhere,  we 
more  in  the  practice  of  reading  the  very  pi 
cious  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  more  caref 
to  maintain  christian  discipline  in  their  fan 
lies.  Then  should  we  more  frequently  pro' 
in  the  line  of  our  experience,  the  gracio 
promise  fulfilled,  '  Where  two  or  three  a 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
the  midst  of  them.'  Oh,  how  would  the  bless 
Lord  and  Master  delight  to  bless  his  peop 
in  basket  and  in  store,  here  and  hereaftt 
forever!  But  alas!  instead  of  this,  how  a 
the  mighty  fallen  in  high  places,  and  the  fir 
gold  become  dim.  Yet  this  moment  the  la 
guage  occurs,  '  Fear  not  little  flock  :  it  is  yoi 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kin 
dom.'  What  cause  of  thanksgiving  and  prais 
May  we  always  and  on  all  occasions,  be  four 
in  this  glorified,  sanctified,  and  purified  lit 
saith  my  soul.  In  it  there  is  nothing  to  fea 
1  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  pri 
cipalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  m 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  an 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  i 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesi 
our  Lord.'  What  a  comfort  to  feel  we  ca 
trust  that  the  same  Divine  Power  which  a 
thorized  this  language  in  humble  confidenc 
is  the  same,  the  very  same,  yesterday,  to-da; 
and  forever.  Ten  thousand  hallelujahs  1 
offered  unto  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  i 
whomthere  is  neither  variableness  norshado 
of  turning.  May  we,  my  dear  sister,  dwe 
deep  in  the  power  of  His  might  to  the  lai 
moment  of  our  stay  here.  Then  shall  we  ii 
deed  have  an  eternity  to  spend  togethe 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  anj 
the  weary  spirit  is  at  rest.  A  few  more  fier 
baptisms,  a  few  more  purifying  dispensation! 
will  bring  about  the  glorious,  the  very  soleml 
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riod,  if  we  hold  fast  the  profession  of  oar 
th  without  wavering  to  the  end. 
"Alas,  what  do  I  say?  how  comes  it  that  I 
as  write?  for  surely  I  see,  as  in  a  moment, 
looking  back,  my  many  misses  and  frequent 
iverings,  I  trust  it  is  safe  to  say  not  as  re- 
ects  faith  and  doctrine,  but  rather  from  the 
th  of  rectitude.  Not  that  the  way  is  not 
lin  and  comprehensive,  and  clearly  seen! 
trough  the  adorable  mercy  of  a  gracious 
d,  it  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man, 
?ugh  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  It  seems 
me  all  my  misses  are  for  want  of  a  deeper 
felling  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ;  even 
Iwelling  in  Him  who  declared  himself  to  be 
3  vine  from  whence  the  branches  must  de- 
e  all  their  nourishment.  It  is  a  mercy  to 
}  the  cause  why  we  so  often  totter,  or  miss 
stepping-stones.  May  the  Lord  Almighty 
t  only  remember  me  in  his  mercy,  but  all 
little  depending  children  everywhere. 
iose  meat  and  drink  it  is  to  know  and  do 
i  will,  and  keep  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his 
)ly  hand  now  and  forever. 
'  Thy  letters,  and  kindness  ever)'-  way,  with 
ne  other  beloved  friends  of  that  city,  are 
t  only  acceptable,  but  refreshing  and  hu- 
liating  to  my  feelings.  The  Lord  will  re- 
,rd  you  all — praised  be  his  name  forever! 
s  had  a  good  Yearly  Meeting.  My  health, 
)ugh  poor,  was  so  much  increased,  as  to 
ible  me  to  attend  all  the  sittings.  O  how 
my  mercies  !  What  shall  we  render  to  the 
rd  for  all  his  benefits?  What  but  the  tribute 
thanksgiving  and  praise!  In  a  fresh  feel- 
r  of  which,  I  again  salute  thee  and  thine, 
d  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell, 

Mildred  Ratcxiff. 
Please  give  my  dear  love  to  those  who  think 
3  worthy  of  enquiring  after." 

S.  Morris  to  M.  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  24th,  1824. 
'  The  receipt  of  my  dear  Mildred's  commu- 
ation  of  the  3d  instant,  was  salutary  to  me. 
be  remembered  in  so  affectionate  a  man- 
,  and  to  receive  the  language  of  encour- 
ement,  was  like  a  brook  by  the  way.  It  is 
d,  '  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
e  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and 
ard  it:  add  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
itten,'  &c.  Now  may  we  not  evince  our 
egiance,  by  conferring  together  in  an  epis- 
ary  intercourse,  endeavoring  thereby  to 
engthen  each  other  in  every  good  word  and 
irk. 

'  Thy  letter  was  sweetly  brought  to  my 
!W  this  evening  whilst  my  companion  was 
ding  the  best  of  books.  The  reading  there- 
3ontinues  to  be  our  daily  practice.  I  greatly 
iire  we  may  not  faint  or  grow  weary  in  the 
formance  of  any  duty!  All  we  can  do  is 
t  a  small  return  for  the  mercies  received, 
y  the  aspirations  of  the  mind  often  be, 
hat  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
lefits.'  These  are  indeed  new  morning  and 
ming.    A  pious  author  observes, 

'  In  the  dark  watches  of  the  night, 
I'll  count  thy  mercies  o'er, 
I'll  praise  thee  for  ten  thousand  past, 
And  humbly  hope  for  more." 

'  Thou  speaks  of  the  present  state  of  things 
*,iongst  us.  How  indeed  are  the  mighty 
glen,  and  the  fine  gold  sadly  become  dim  ! 
p  have  been  for  some  time  standing  as  on  a 
Hi  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.  Were  it  not 
w  a  degree  of  faith,  graciously  dispensed,  we 
i >uld  fear  being  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent 


The  language  thou  hast  transcribed,  '  Fear 
not  little  flock,'  &c,  is  truly  consoling.  If 
He,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  for  us,  no  matter  who  is 
against  us.  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  He  is; 
and  that  the  foundation  of  Truth  standeth 
sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  His.  His  precious  promises  are  yea 
and  amen  forever;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  that  in  His  own  time,  He  will  arise,  and 
his  enemies  be  scattered.  I  greatly  desire  we 
may  abide  in  the  everlasting  patience  ;  not 
saying  by  my  own  might,  or  own  power,  I 
have  done  this,  but  give  the  glory,  honor,  and 
dominion  to  Him  unto  whom  they  belong. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  thee  too  much 
into  our  troubles,  believing  thou  art  not  ex- 
empt from  many  others.  Though  outward 
comforts  may  have  been  in  measure  denied 
thee,  I  trust  thy  bread  will  be  given  thee,  and 
thy  water  will  be  sure.  If  the  dew  of  Heaven 
rests  on  thee,  which  I  trust  will  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  a  greater  blessing  than  the  fullness 
of  the  earth. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Sarah  Morris. 
"  P.  S.    My  husband  sends  his  dear  love  to 
thee,  and  hopes  thou  wilt  write  again,  and 
keep  the  chain  bright." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.1 

The  Coral  Growths. 

(Concluded  from  page  165  ) 

The  atolls,  or  lagoon-islands,  are  numer- 
ously scattered  over  the  face  of  the  tropical 
ocean.  The  Marshall  and  Caroline  islands 
the  Paumotu  group,  the  Maldin,  Lacadins, 
and  many  other  groups  or  solitary  islets  of 
the  Pacific  or  Indian  ocean,  are  entirely  built 
up  of  coral ;  every  single  atom,  from  the  small 
est  particle  to  large  fragments  of  rock,  bear 
ing  the  stamp  of  having  been  subjected  to  the 
power  of  organic  arrangement.  A  narrow 
rim  of  coral-reef,  generally  but  a  few  hundred 
3Tards  wide,  stretches  around  the  enclosed 
waters.  When  a  lagoon-island  is  first  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  only  a  series  of  dark 
points  is  descried  just  above  the  horizon. 
Shortly  after,  the  points  enlarge  into  the 
plumed  tops  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  line  of 
green,  interrupted  at  intervals,  is  traced  along 
the  water's  surface. 

The  long  swell  produced  by  the  gentle  but 
steady  action  of  the  trade  wind,  always  blow- 
ing in  one  direction  over  a  wide  area,  causes 
breakers  which  even  exceed  in  violence  those 
of  our  temperate  regions,  and  which  never 
cease  to  rage.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  these 
waves  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  a  low 
island  though  built  of  the  hardest  rock,  would 
ultimately  yield,  and  be  demolished  by  such 
irresistible  forces.  Yet  the  insignificant  coral- 
islets  stand  and  are  victorious ;  for  here  an- 
other power,  antagonistic  to  the  former,  takes 
part  in  the  contest.  The  organic  forces  sepa- 
rate the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  by 
one  from  the  foaming  breakers,  and  unite 
them  in  a  symmetrical  structure.  Let  the  hur- 
ricane tear  up  its  thousand  huge  fragments,  yet 
what  will  this  tell  against  the  accumulated 
labors  of  myriads  of  architects  at  work  night 
and  day,  month  after  month.  Thus  do  we 
see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polyp, 
through  the  agency  of  vital  laws,  conquering 
the  great  mechanical  power  of  the  waves  of 
an  ocean,  which  neither  the  art  of  man  nor 
the  inanimate  works  of  nature  could  success- 
fully resist. 


The  reef-building  corals,  so  hardy  in  th's 
respect,  are  extremely  sensitive  and  delicate 
in  others.  They  absolutely  require  warmth 
for  their  existence,  and  only  inhabit  seas  the 
temperature  of  which  never  sinks  below  60° 
Fahr.  They  also  require  clear  and  trans- 
parent waters.  Wherever  streams  or  currents 
are  moving  or  transporting  sediment,  there 
no  corals  grow,  and  for  the  same  reason  we 
find  no  living  zoophytes  upon  sandy  or  muddy 
shores. 

As  within  one  cast  of  the  lead  coral-reefs 
rise  suddenly  like  walls  from  the  depths  of 
ocean,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
polyps  raised  their  structures  out  of  the  pro- 
found abysses  of  the  sea;  but  this  opinion 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  after  Darwin 
and  other  naturalists  had  proved  that  the 
lithophytes  cannot  live  at  greater  depths  than 
twenty  or  at  most  thirty  fathoms. 

Hereupon  Quoy  and  Gaimard  broached  the 
theory  that  corals  construct  their  colonies  on 
the  summits  of  mountain  ridges,  or  the  circu- 
lar crests  of  submarine  craters,  and  thus  ac- 
counted both  for  the  great  depths  from  which 
the  coral-walls  suddenly  rise,  and  the  annular 
form  of  lagoon-islands.  Yet  this  theory,  in- 
genious as  it  was,  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
a  closer  examination  :  for  no  crater  ever  had 
such  dimensions  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
Raduck  islands,  which  is  fifty-two  miles  long 
by  twenty  broad  ;  and  no  chain  of  mountains 
has  its  summits  so  equally  high,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  with  the  numerous  reefs  bear- 
ing submarine  rocks,  considering  the  small 
depth  from  which  the  lithophytes  build. 
Another  seemingly  inexplicable  fact  was,  that, 
although  corals  hardly  exist  above  low-water 
mark,  reefs  are  found  at  Tongatabre  or  Eua, 
for  instance,  at  elevations  of  forty  and  even 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

Charles  Darwin  was  the  first  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
coral  formations,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
oscillations  of  the  sea  bottom,  to  its  partial 
upheaving  or  subsidence. 

It  is  now  perfectly  well  known,  that  large 
portions  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
Scandinavia,  North  Greenland,  and  many 
other  coasts  are  slowly  rising,  and  that  other 
terrestrial  or  maritime  areas  are  gradually 
subsiding.  Thus  on  every  side  of  the  lagoon 
of  the  Keeling  islands,  in  which  the  water  is 
as  tranquil  as  in  the  most  sheltered  lake,  Dar- 
win saw  old  cocoa-nut  trees  undermined  and 
falling.  The  foundation-posts  of  a  store-house 
on  the  beach,  which,  the  inhabitants  said, 
had  stood  seven  years  before  just  above  high 
water,  were  now  daily  washed  by  the  tide. 

Supposing  on  one  of  the  subsiding  areas  an 
island  mountain  fringed  with  corals,  the  lith- 
ophytes, keeping  pace  with  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  their  basis,  soon  raise  again  their  solid 
masses  to  the  level  of  the  water;  but  not  so 
with  the  land,  each  inch  of  which  is  irreclaim- 
ably  gone.  Thus  the  fringing  reef  will  gradu- 
ally become  an  encircling  one  ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose the  sinking  to  continue,  it  must  by  the 
submergence  of  the  central  laud,  but  upward 
growth  of  the  ring  of  coral,  be  ultimately  con- 
verted into  a  lagoon  island. 

The  numerous  atolls  of  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian ocean  give  us  a  far  insight  into  the  past, 
and  exhibit  these  seas  overspread  wTith  lofty 
lands  where  there  are  now  only  humble  mon- 
umental reefs  dotted  with  verdant  islets.  Had 
there  been  no  growing  coral,  the  whole  would 
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have  passed  away  without  a  record ;  while 
from  the  actual  extent  of  the  coral-reefs  and 
islands,  we  know  that  the  entire  amount  ol 
high  land  lost  to  the  Pacific  was  at  least 
50,000  square  miles.  But  as  other  lands  may 
have  subsided  too  rapidly  for  the  corals  to 
maintain  themselves  at  the  surface,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  estimate  is  far  below  the  truth. 

As  living  coral-reefs  do  not  grow  above  low- 
water  mark,  it  may  well  be  asked  how  habit- 
able islands  can  form  upon  their  crests.  The 
breakers  are  here  the  agents  of  construction. 
They  rend  fragments  and  blocks  from  the 
outer  border  of  the  reef,  and  throw  them  upon 
the  surface.  Corals  and  shells  are  pulverised 
by  their  crushing,  grinding  power,  and  gradu- 
ally fill  up  the  interstices.  In  this  manner 
the  pile  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last 
even  the  spring  tides  can  no  longer  wash  over 
it  into  the  lagoon,  on  the  border  of  which  the 
fine  coral  sand  accumulates  undisturbed.  The 
seeds  which  the  ocean-currents  often  carry 
with  them  from  distant  continents,  find  here 
a  congenial  soil,  and  begin  to  deck  the  white 
chalk  with  an  emerald  carpet.  Trees,  drift- 
ing from  the  primeval  forest,  where  the}'  have 
been  uprooted  by  the  swelling  of  the  river  on 
whose  banks  they  grew,  are  also  conveyed  by 
the  same  agency  to  the  new  formed  shore, 
and  bring  along  with  them  small  animals,  in- 
sects or  lizards,  as  its  first  inhabitants.  Before 
the  stately  palm  extends  its  feathery  fronds, 
sea-birds  assemble  on  this  new  resting-place, 
and  land  birds,  driven  by  storms  from  their 
usual  haunts,  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  rising 
shrubbery.  At  last,  after  vegetation  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  man  appears  on  the  scene, 
builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil  which  falling 
leaves  and  decaying  herbs  have  gradually  en- 
riched, and  calls  himself  the  master  of  this 
little  world.  In  this  manner  doubtless  all  the 
coral  reefs  and  islands  of  the  tropical  seas 
have  gradually  become  verdant  and  habitable. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Encouragement. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  Friend,  of  another  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  is  hoped  may  convey  to  some  of 
its  readers  a  little  comfort,  and  encourage 
them  still  to  persevere  in  pursuing  that  hum- 
ble, self-denying  path,  into  which  they  were 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  day  when 
their  feet  were  turned  from  the  broad  way 
that  leads  to  destruction. 

"  The  query  often  arises,  what  will  become 
of  our  poor  Society,  once  highly  favored,  and 
still  watched  over  for  good,  in  many  places 
almost  shattered  to  pieces,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion in  many  places  seem  to  be  running 
into  creaturely  activity,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
without  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Where  will  it  land  us?  Off  the  true  founda- 
tion it  will  undoubtedly  land  those  who  are 
carried  by  the  whirlwind  of  excitement  that 
seems  now  sweeping  over  the  Society  ;  and 
although  we  may  be  ready  to  say  '  what  wilt 
thou  do  for  thy  great  name  sake;'  yet  He, 
who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who 
rules  over  sea  and  land,  is  also  able  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  as  a  man 
turns  the  water-course  in  his  field ;  and  though 
thousands  fall  at  our  side,  and  ten  thousand 
at  our  right  hand,  yet  I  believe  if  His  humble, 
dependent  children  dwell  in  humility  and 
watchfulness  before  him,  they  will  be  pre- 
served as  in  the  hollow  of  His  Almighty  hand, 
until  the  storm  is  overpast;  for  our  place  of 
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defence  shall  be  the  munition  of  rocks,  our 
bread  shall  be  given  us,  our  water  shall  be 
sure.  '  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not ;  therefore 
ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.'  The 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this 
seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His: 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  encouragement  for 
his  humble,  dedicated  servants,  to  hold  on 
their  way,  however  discouraging  and  isolated 
our  situation  may  appear  to  be.  One  thing 
I  have  remembered,  dear  friend,  that  it  was 
said,  'They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and 
heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  him,  for  them  that  feared  the 
Lord  and  thought  upon  his  name.  In  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  I  will  spare  them 
as  a  man  spareth  his  son  that  serveth  him. 

"  Now  as  we  walk  by  the  way  and  are  sad, 
pondering  the  things  that  are  coming  to  pass 
in  these  days,it  seems  like  cordial  to  the  spirit 
to  be  greeted,  from  time  to  time,  by  our  fel- 
low pilgrims,  journeying  the  same  way,  en- 
deavoring to  make  strait  steps  to  our  feet, 
through  all  discouragements  that  may  sur- 
round and  beset  us,  keeping  our  eye  to  the 
Captain  of  Salvation,  whilst  endeavoring  to 
steer  our  course  toward  the- land  of  rest  and 
peace,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  soul  may  rest  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  recompense  of  reward,  prepared  for 
those  who,  having  fought  the  good  fight,  have 
kept  the  faith  and  finished  their  course  ;  their 
robes  being  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
These  shall  be  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
with  palms  in  their  hands,  shall  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  who 
are  worthy  forever  and  forever  more." 

To  feel  things  spiritually,  is  to  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  God;  to  know  them 
only  outwardly,  or  to  talk  of  them,  are  but 
the  tabernacles  of  Mesech  and  the  tents  of 
Kedar. — I.  Everard. 

Selected. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS 
SIXTY-SECOND  BIRTH  DA.Y. 
Just  sixty-two — then  turn  thy  light, 

And  get  thy  jewels  all  re-set 
'Tis  past  meridian,  but  still  bright 
And  lacks  some  hours  to  sunset  yet. 
At  sixty-two 
Be  strong  and  true 
Scour  off  thy  rust  and  shine  anew. 

'Tis  yet  high  day,  thy  staff  resume 

And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth, 
For  what  is  age  but  youth's  full  bloom, 
A  riper,  more  transcendent  youth. 
A  wedge  of  gold 
Is  never  old, 
Streams  broader  grow  as  downward  rolled. 

At  sixty-two  life  is  begun  ; 

At  seventy-three,  begin  once  more, 
Fly  swifter  as  thou  nearest  the  sun, 
And  brighter  shine  at  eighty-four. 
At  ninety-five 
Shouldst  thou  arrivej 
Still  wait  on  God,  and  work  and  thrive. 

Keep  thy  locks  wet  with  morning  dew, 

And  freely  let  thy  graces  flow, 
For  life  well  spent  is  ever  new, 

And  years  anointed,  younger  grow. 
So  work  away, 
Be  young  for  aye 
From  sunset  breaking  into  day. 

Selected. 

Oh  make  our  house  thy  sanctuary, 

Come  in  to  us,  a  friendly  guest ; 
And  in  our  circle  ever  tarry, 

Then  shall  we  be  forever  blest. 
And  Thou  a  housemate,  shall  these  walls 
Transfigure  into  royal  halls. 


Joy  dwells,  oh  Lord,  where'er  thou  stayest, 
There  blooms  a  heavenly  blessedness ; 

In  silk  thy  poorest  thou  arrayest, 
Tho'  men  see  but  a  ragged  dress. 

The  purest,  high  delight  is  there, 

And  even  in  want,  is  wealth  to  spare. 

Thou  every  morning  us  awakest 

And  graciously  to  prayer  dost  call — 

The  household  cares  thou  undertakest 
Thou  knowest  what  is  best  in  all. 

And  care,  though  'twere  a  leaden  load 

Is  but  a  feather's  weight  with  God. 

One  tender  bond  all  hearts  embraces 
A  heavenly  bond  thy  hand  hath  wove  ; 

The  rooms  are  turned  to  temple  spaces, 
Illumined  with  God's  peace  and  love. 

Grace  is  the  sunshine  of  our  home 

And  there  God's  angels  go  and  come. 

— From  the  German, 

For  "The  Friend.'; 

Controversy. 

The  following  remarks  on  controversy  a 
extracted  from  a  work  on  Bitualism  publish* 
a  few  years  since — and  contain  much  of  trul 
expressed  in  a  clear  and  forcible  mannei 
While  we  admit  the  necessity  of  controvers  ji 
it  must  not  be  forgotton,  that  those  who  ei 
gage  in  it  in  defence  of  religious  truth,  ougl| 
lo  know  the  right  qualification  and  prepari 
tion  for  it,  as  for  all  other  religious  service 

"  Sometimes  one  has  heard  the  observatioi 
that  truth  is  never  promoted  by  controvers 
This  statement  narrowly  escapes  being  tl 
exact  reverse  of  the  fact.  For  it  surely  r 
quires  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge 
history  to  produce  the  conviction  that  co: 
troversy  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  methc 
through  which  truth  has  succeeded  atlengl 
in  fighting  its  way  to  victory.  And  indee 
so  invariable  has  been  this  process,  that  v 
fail  to  recognize  any  truth  which  can  be  r 
garded  of  high  importance  that  does  not  bei 
the  marks  of  this  fiery  ordeal.  Men  wit 
natural  timidity,  approaching  to  a  raorb 
nervousness — or  men  who  are  not  quite  su: 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  at 
are  apprehensive  lest  controversy  should  n 
them  of  their  insecure  faith — or  men  who  pr 
fer  peace  to  principle,  and  would  suffer  evt 
the  gospel  to  incur  discredit,  rather  than  ir 
peril  worldly  friendships,  discountenance  ar 
presentment  of  truth,  or  the  presentment 
any  truth  which  may  require  defence.  1 
such  men  Mount  Carmel  must  be  a  dark  bl 
in  the  history  of  Judaism,  for  there  a  coi 
troversy  was  waged  between  the  living  Gc 
and  Baal,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfit", 
of  the  false  prophet,  and  false  priests,  and 
the  triumphant  demonstration  that  "  the  Loi 
he  is  the  God,  the  Lord  he  is  the  God"  ;  ai 
how  shall  the  Saviour  escape  their  censure 
when  with  divine  wisdom  and  power  He  di 
puted  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducee 
and  silenced,  if  He  did  not  convert,  then 
And  what  must  they  think  of  Paul,  who 
the  ancient  Agora  at  Athens  encounter* 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  (withersoever  1 
went)  entered  into  the  synagogues  and  di 
puted  with  the  Jews,  and  for  the  space  of  tvs 
years  conducted  a  daily  controversy  in  tl 
school  of  one  Tyrannus?  And  what  will  1 
said  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Eomans,  and  tl 
Galatians  which  are  controversial  treatises 
the  most  subtile,  elaborate,  vigorous,  unflinc 
ing,  and  triumphant  character?  Or  wh; 
shall  be  said  of  the  controversial  works 
Irenseus,  or  Origen,  or  of  Augustine  ?  Wi 
the  Eef'ormatiou  under  Luther  a  huge  blunde 
I  because,  Btrong  in  the  truth  of  God,  he  defiej 
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[I  e  Pope,  and  all  the  papal  powers  in  Europe, 
Lid  scattered  his  polemical  tracts  and  trea- 
ties "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa  ?"  Must 
[ja  drop  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  immortal 
barks  of  Baxter,  and  Barrow,  and  Taylor, 
d  Chillingworth,  and  Jewel,  and  Calvin, 
I  cause  they  tore  the  citadel  of  Romanism  to 
leces,  stone  by  stone?  The  noblest  works 
[  learning  and  genius,  works  which  will  sur- 
Ive  as  monuments  of  the  greatness  of  men, 
|e  those  which  have  been  written  in  defence 
I  the  truth  ;  and  the  sublimest  epochs  in  the 
■  story  of  our  world  have  been  those  iu  which 
i  e  champions  of  truth  and  of  error  have  met 

i'  se  and  resolute  encounter,  long  continued 
ly  be,  but  invariably  resulting  in  the 
>ph  of  the  right  over  the  wrong.  Not 
tep  in  advancement  has  truth  or  liberty 
made  and  secured  without  struggle,  and 
vhich  has  been  from  the  beginning  will 
me  unto  the  end.  Now,  as  in  apostolic 
,  the  injunction  has  force,  "  Contend 
stly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
i,"  and  the  word  he  uses  expresses  a 
of  the  most  determined  and  unflinching 
cter.  It  denotes  the  struggle  of  man 
man  as  for  very  life,  every  muscle  and 
yielding  its  fullest  power  to  vanquish 
aemy." 
The  Great  Salt  Mine  of  Cracow, 
e  most  celebrated  and  productive  salt 
i  in  the  whole  world  are  thoso  of  Wie- 
i,  in  Galicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  ten  miles 
Cracow.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
i  is  about  eight  hundred  feet.  They 
seven  different  levels  or  stories,  one 
i  the  other,  connected  by  countless  pas- 
,  flights  of  steps  and  bridges, 
•ecent  traveller  describes  a  visit  to  this 
ty  which  is  condensed  as  follows : 
e  apparatus  for  letting  us  down  into  the 
was  a  species  of  iron  basket,  in  which 
it,  holding  to  ropes  fastened  above  to  a 
mciroling  an  iron  shaft.  This  ring  slipped 
thly  down  the  shaft,  carrying  us,  clinging 
3  ropes,  down  with  it.  The  entrance  to 
lines  was  something  like  a  well,  though 
r  square  than  round  ;  and,  as  we  sped 
ward,  the  feeble  light  of  the  torches 
r  increased  than  lessened  the  darkness; 
flashing  fitfully  and  throwing  shadows 
and  there,  made  it  seem  as  if  the  ropes 
held  us  had  snapped  asunder.  I  had  no 
of  the  depth,  which  appeared  much 
er  than  it  was,  from  the  silence  and  dark 
that  surrounded  me.  I  did  not  know 
re  might  be  going  to  the  lowest  depths 
e  mines,  and  when  we  stopped  in  our 
iward  course,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
we  were  little  more  than  two  hundred 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then 
eal  journey  began.  One  of  the  torch- 
es went  before,  and  the  other  behind 
is  we  walked  over  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
i  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  through  several 
ges,  all  cut  out  of  what  appeared  to  be 
rock,  veined  with  quartz.  I  asked  the 
ss  to  stop,  and,  lifting  up  a  torch,  saw 
what  I  had  taken  for  quartz  was  rock 
and  most  of  the  rock  was  green  salt,  as 
Jailed,  being  largely  mixed  with  clay, 
ter  walking  up  and  down,  right  and  left, 
eft  and  right,  we  entered  a  considerable 
y,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the 
Chamb  er  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  This 
been  hewn  out  by  the  workmen,  I  was 
rued,  and  after  they  had  gotten  all  the 
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salt  contained  in  the  stratum,  they  had  aban- 
doned it  lor  another  field  of  operations.  I 
noticed  in  the  chamber  several  crosses,  an 
altar,  and  a  number  of  images  which  were 
made  of  rock  salt,  and  which  looked  beautiful 
while  the  light  of  the  torches  fell  upon  them. 

We  went  on  again,  over  more  bridges,  down 
more  flights  of  steps,  through  more  passages, 
until  we  reached  what  the  guides  styled  the 
"  river."  It  was  just  such  a  river  as  the  Lethe 
or  the  S'.yx  in  the  great  Kentucky  cave,  and 
we  crossed  itiu  just  such  a  boat.  The  guides, 
in  a  few  seconds,  pushed  the  boat  over  with 
poles,  and  we  got  out  on  another  bridge,  and 
begau  descending  one  of  the  longest  and  worst 
series  of  steps  I  had  encountered.  At  the 
bottom,  we  branched  off  into  a  crooked  pas- 
sage, at  the  end  of  which  was  still  another 
tiresome  and  rickety  flight  of  stairs. 

One  thing  which  had  astonished  me  wa", 
that  we  had  met  so  few  workmen.  We  bad 
passed  them  here  and  there,  using  pickaxes 
and  crowbars,  but  nothing  like  the  number  I 
had  expected  to  find.  The  reason,  as  I  learn- 
ed by  inquiry,  was,  that  the  parts  through 
which  we  had  gone  had  been  mostly  worked 
out,  and  the  laborers  had  been  removed  to 
lower  and  richer  strata.  About  twenty  min- 
utes later,  we  observed  several  men  making 
a  new  passage.  They  had  just  begun  it,  and 
were  lying  down  on  their  backs,  and  striking 
their  picks  into  the  salt  overhead.  One  might 
believe  that  the  falling  particles  would  have 
destroyed  their  sight;  and  so  they  would,  no 
doubt,  had  not  the  men  drawn  a  kind  of  coarse 
hat  over  their  faces,  and  shut  their  eyes,  while 
they  actively  employed  their  implements. 
This  was  the  first  instance  I  had  observed 
of  men  doing  work  effectively  with  their  eyes 
shut. 

After  crossing  several  more  pools  or  rivers 
— there  are  at  least  twenty  of  these,  formed 
by  the  percolations  of  water  through  the 
strata — we  entered  a  very  large  open  space, 
some  four  hundred  feet  broad,  and  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  high,  known  as  the  Chamber  of 
Letow  ;  and,  fifteen  minutes  later,  another  of 
still  greater  dimensions,  the  Chamber  of  Mich- 
elawic.  These  were  fitted  up  like  chapels, 
having  altars,  candlesticks,  statues,  chairs, 
thrones,  and  various  kinds  of  ornaments,  all 
cut  out  of  rock  salt. 

The  lamps  had  a  remarkable  effect,  and  the 
burning  of  the  red  and  blue  lights  transform- 
ed the  chamber  into  a  grotto  of  diamonds. 
The  spectacle  was  really  splendid.  From 
every  part  of  the  walls,  with  their  uneven 
surfaces,  were  reflected,  again  and  again,  the 
rays  of  light,  until  the  place  was  a  blaze  oi 
radiance  and  glory.  It  was  more  like  a  fairy, 
scene  than  any  thing  else,  and  the  thought 
that  it  was  six  hundred  feet  or  more  under- 
ground, amid  natural  darkness  and  silence 
and  desolation,  added  to  the  wonder  of  the 
vision. 

The  Infernal  Lake — a  large  pool  of  water 
some  seven  hundred  feet  long,  three  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  forty  deep — particularly  im- 
pressed me.  I  went  out  upon  it  in  a  boat, 
and  burned  some  of  the  fireworks,  while  a 
number  of  the  workmen  awoke  the  echoes  of 
the  dreary  place  by  crying,  "  Gluck  Auf, 
Gluck  Auf,"  (Welcome,  Welcome). 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  I  saw 
a  great  many  of  the  workmen,  who  were  get- 
ting out  the  salt  very  much  as  coal  is  gotten 
out,  with  bars  and  picks.  In  the  lowest  re- 
gions, where  we  then  were,  the  salt  was  much 
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purer,  being  sometimes  in  solid  blocks  as  clear 
and  white  as  crystal.  The  laborers  were 
muscular  and  stalwart  fellows,  with  very  lit- 
tle intelligence  in  their  faces  generally,  and 
their  features,  for  the  most  part,  were  coarse 
and  harsh.  They  were  usually  stripped  to  the 
waist.  Nearly  all  the  workmen,  I  believe, 
are  Poles,  poor  and  ignorant,  of  course,  who 
pass  their  lives  in  these  mines,  toiling  night 
and  day  for  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Their  pay  varies  from  thirty 
kreutzers  to  a  florin  a  day,  very  few  earning 
the  latter  amount. 

Some  five  hundred  horses  are  employed  in 
the  mines  to  draw  boxes  or  cars  of  salt  to  the 
entrance  shafts,  where  it  is  sent  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  When  these  horses  are  once 
brought  into  the  mines,  they  seldom  go  out 
until  crippled,  or  too  old  for  further  use. 

The  salt  varies  a  great  deal  in  qualit)-.  The 
so  called  green  salt  contains  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  ofclay,  which  destroys  the  transparency. 
Another  sort,  spisa,  is  crystalline,  but  mixed 
with  sand,  while  the  perfectly  pure,  szybik,  is 
found  in  large  crystallized  masses.  The  general 
yield  of  the  mineis,  1  think,  about  500.000  tuns 
annually,  valued  at  twenty  florins,  or  ten 
dollars,  per  tun,  making  the  revenue  §5,000,- 
000.  When  the  mines  were  discovered  is 
not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
been  worked  nearly  nine  centuries.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  belonged  to  Poland.  In 
1756  they  were  ceded  to  Austria  ;  but,  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  they  were  recovered 
by  John  Sobieski.  When  the  first  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  took  place,  in  1772,  Austria 
again  obtained  them,  and,  an  interval  of  six 
years  excepted,  has  held  them  ever  since. 

I  might  have  passed  two  or  three  weeks 
underground,  if  I  bad  travelled  all  the  pas- 
sages and  excavations,  whose  combined  length 
is  over  three  hundred  miles.  The  extent  of 
the  mines,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  ihirty- 
two  hundred  yards,  and  from  north  to  south, 
fourteen  hundred  yards. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(.Continued  frenj  page  151.) 

"  1816. — I  see  evidently,  that  'Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,'  and  that 
'  unto  them  that  look  for  him,  shall  he  appear 
the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation  ;' 
'  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,' and  consequently, 
that  without  repentance  there  is  no  remission 
of  sin  ;  that  we  must  be  in  the  way  of  being 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  evil,  or  the  pun- 
ishment will  not  be  remitted;  that  we  must 
be  deliveied  from  sin  itself,  before  we  can  be 
delivered  from  the  wages  of  it,  which  is  con- 
demnation ;  for  it  is  aptly  expressed,  '  There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  hut 
after  the  Spirit.'  O  !  then  my  soul,  surely  there 
is  required  of  thee  a  clean  heart  and  a  right 
spirit  to  be  renewed  within.  O!  how  shall  I 
bestow  pains  and  anxiety  about  cleaning  the 
exterior,  whilst  there  lurks  any  filth  in  the 
interior.  How  shall  I  garnish  the  outside 
with  an  appearance  of  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  polish  it  after  the  similitude  of  a  temple 
didicated  to  the  Lord,  when  it  stinketh  with- 
in by  reason  of  the  defilement  there  concealed. 
Surely  it  was  well  said  by  the  Lord  to  those 
hypocrites  the  Pharisees,  and  it  equally  ap- 
plies to  many  in  these  days  as  to  them: — 
'Cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup 
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and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean 
also  :'  and  the  latter  part  of  this  exhortation 
remains  strikingly  true, — for  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  all  cleansing  of  the  exterior,  to 
be  sincere  and  not  hypocritical,  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  heart. 

"  1816,  December  4th. — Is  it  not  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Lord  will  make  known  his  will 
to  his  poor,  dependent  creatures,  who  with 
sighs  and  tears  both  day  and  night  seek  to  serve 
him  aright  in  all  things  ?  Surely  He  is  no  hard 
master,  who  does  not  evidently  let  his  ser- 
vants see  what  is  required  of  them  ;  nor,  I  am 
persuaded,  does  he  at  any  time  call  for  more 
arduous  service,  than  he  gives  strength  to  ac- 
complish. But  then  He  must  and  will  be 
sought  unto,  both  in  order  that  bis  will  may 
be  clearly  known  ;  and  when  known,  that 
sufficient  strength  may  be  handed  to  enable 
to  perform  the  same.  All  my  desire  is  before 
the  Lord  ;  and  he  knows,  and  I  believe  hears 
my  prayers, — he  sees  my  watchings,  and  my 
weepings,  and  is  witness  to  all  my  woes.  I 
do  indubitably  believe,  that  the  present  time 
is  very  precious  to  me, — that  the  hand,  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  for  good, 
— that  he  is  extending  his  gracious  visitation 
to  me  his  poor  sinful  creature,  who  has  been 
bound  by  the  bond  of  darkness,  by  the  power 
of  the  destroyer.  O !  he  is  and  has  been  aris- 
ing for  my  help,  for  my  deliverance;  he  has 
assuredly  in  some  measure,  brought  me  as  it 
were  out  of  the  land  of  Egyptian  and  cruel 
bondage;  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible, 
unless  by  my  own  default,  that  his  promises 
should  fail  in  the  midst  of  the  fulfilment  of 
them,  and  that  he  should  leave  me  in  the  wil- 
derness to  die  in  my  sins,  to  be  destroyed  by 
famine  and  want;  no,  he  has  a  fountain  of 
living  waters  in  store  for  me  ;  and  though  I 
know  not  whether  I  may  partake  of  that  de- 
licious and  reviving  consolation,  out  of  the 
bare  and  barren  rock,  or  on  the  fruitful  and 
flowery  banks  ;  'yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  G-od  of  my  salvation.' 

"  1817,  January  27th. — '  Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,'  &c.  I 
have  admired  the  honest  simplicity  and  plain 
speech  which  the  first  Christians,  and  especi- 
ally their  great  Pattern,  made  use  of  to  in- 
struct their  hearers:  the  reasoning  of  the 
apostle  in  this  place  is  unanswerable,  and  the 
process  of  his  thoughts  appears  to  me  so  na- 
tural, as  to  be  not  easily  misunderstood.  The 
substance  of  that  which  he  sets  forth,  is,  with- 
out any  strained  exposition,  nearly  as  follows: 
the  gain  of  riches  is  by  no  means  godliness, 
nor  can  it  be  a  substitute  for  godliness  in  the 
end;  on  the  contrary,  godliness  is  profitable 
both  here  and  hereafter,  and  therefore  is  alone 
true  gain.  Wealth  and  possessions  last  us 
only  whilst  we  live:  we  had  them  not  when 
we  came  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  we 
can  retain  them  no  longer  than  whilst  we  are 
here.  Seeing  then,  that  soon,  very  soon,  we 
must  part  with  these  things,  let  us  provide 
'  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  which  faileth  not :'  and  as  to  every- 
thing else,  the  riches,  the  enjoyments  of  this 
vain  and  passing  scene,  let  us  use  these  things 
as  not  abusing  them  ;  let  us  not  be  slaves  to 
them,  but  rather  render  them  of  service  to 
us.  If  we  are  rich,  let  us  not  hide  our  talent 
in  the  earth,  but  bo  rich  in  good  works:  and 
if  we  are  in  a  middling  condition  as  to  out- 
ward circumstances,  let  us  endeavor  so  to  act, 
as  to  be  able  strictly  to  adopt  the  apostle's 
language,  'these  hands  have  ministered  unto 


my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me.'  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
understand,  and  more  freely  to  accede  to  the 
text,  'having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be 
therewith  content.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Fair  at  Novgorod. — Far  and  wide  over 
the  plain  below  extended  long  lines  of  booths 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  horses  and 
wagons  rattling  ceaselessly  to  and  fro,  vast 
piles  of  merchandize  lying  heaped  on  every 
side,  and  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can  num- 
ber, picturesque  in  every  variety  of  dress  and 
feature,  eddying  unrestingly  through  the 
countless  channels  of  the  timber  Archipelago. 
Prom  the  first  glimpse  of  this  great  gather- 
ing one  gets  little  except  an  overwhelming- 
idea  of  its  size  and  numbers;  for,  in  truth,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  influx  of  a  large  body  of 
strangers,  as  the  springing  up  of  a  new  city 
by  sudden  enchantment,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  old  one.  In  and  around  this  third-rate 
provincial  town,  of  perhaps  20,000  inhabitants, 
there  are  gathered  during  the  six  weeks  of 
the  great  commercial  Parliament,  nearly  half 
a  million  of  men,  or  a  larger  population  than 
that  of  Moscow  ;  and  a  mighty  aggregate  of 
human  faces,  from  whatever  cause  assembled, 
has  always  a  kind  of  grandeur  collectively, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  may  be  the  in- 
dividual items.  But,  as  you  pursue  your  sur- 
vey, the  great  assemblage  developes  another 
striking  feature,  viz:  the  extraordinary  di- 
versity of  the  elements  which  compose  it.  In 
Moscow,  in  Kazan,  in  Nijni  itself,  you  may 
any  day  see  three  or  four,  or  a  half  a  dozen 
different  types ;  but  here  all  the  principal 
races  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  represented 
again  and  again.  There  are  the  portly  Ger- 
man, the  hard-faced  Dutchman,  the  dapper 
Frenchman,  the  fresh-colored  Swede,  the  lum- 
pish Cz^ch,  with  his  cracked,  tuneless  voice  ; 
the  handsome,  knavish,  dark-eyed  Greek,  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  a  bargain,  with  all  the  un- 
studied grace  and  intense  vitality  of  his  in- 
domitable race  betraying  itself  in  every  line 
of  his  lithe,  sinewy  frame,  the  hook-nose  Jew, 
with  his  sharp  suspicious  look  (taught  him 
by  centuries  of  oppression)  in  his  keen  black 
eyes  ;  the  bluff  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  beetle-browed  Muscovite 
from  the  steppes  of  the  Volga.  There,  too, 
appear  the  spare,  high-cheeked  Armenian  ; 
and  the  brown,  bullet-headed  Tartar ;  and  the 
squan,  shaggy  Kirghiz  ;  and  the  squat,  yellow- 
haired  Finn.  There  side  by  side,  tower  the 
stately  Bokharist  and  the  tall,  wiry  Gossack, 
gaunt  and  tireless  as  the  wolves  of  their 
native  deserts.  The  gipsy  visage  of  the  Sarth 
faces,  the  sleek,  tiger-like  beauty  of  the  Cir- 
cassian ;  and  the  sturdy  Esthonian  from  the 
factories  of  Narva,  jostles  the  yellow,  narrow- 
eyed  Chinese  from  the  slopes  of  the  Altai 
Mountains.  And  it  is  not  only  the  vast 
variety  of  races  which  strikes  one,  but  also  the 
distant  out-of-the-way  regions  from  which 
they  have  come.  One's  right  hand  touches 
the  dress  of  a  man  from  the  extreme  east  of 
Asia,  one's  left  shoulder  jostles  a  man  from 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  The  whole 
fair  is  one  vast  geographical  abridgment,  in 
which  the  four  points  of  the  compass  join 
hands  with  bewildering  suddenness.  One 
feels  as  if  he  had  traversed  the  whole  globe  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  this  feeling  is  enhanced 
by  the  aspect  which  lies  strewn  on  every  side: 
costly  furs  from  the  depths  of  Siberian  forests, 


chests  of  tea  from  swarming  Chinese  citii 
hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffle  : 
wine  from  the  Gironde,  and  fruit  from  t 
Danube,  soft  carpets  from  Samarcand,  and  ri 
stuffs  and  silks  from  Ehodjent,  around  whi  ! 
swarm  grimy  Tartars  and  greasy  Cossacl| 
stareing,  fingering,  criticizing,  admiring  ;  | 
tableau  such  as  one  might  have  seen,  many| 
time,  in  the  stormy  days  when  Alaric's  Got « 
and  Genseric's  Vandals,  in  the  rude  trappin  |j 
of  their  native  barbarism,  rifled  with  unspaifl 
ing  hands  the  bazaars  of  Imperial  Bome.S 
Shilling  Magazine. 


Too  much  Liberty. — A  great  concern 
often  upon  the  mind  of  Margaret  Ellis, 
too  much  liberty  should  creep  into  the  chu 
and  thereby  mar  the  beauty  of  Zion, 
cause  her  excellent  name  to  be  a  scorn  to 
heathen.    Oh!  that  her  ministers  may 
faithful,  lest  they  give  occasion  to  open 
eye  in  many  that  watch  for  more  liberty, 
that  they  may  be  careful  in  all  things,  both 
word  and  deed. — Piety  Promoted. 


For  "  The  Friend 

Friends'  Select  Schools. 

The  charges  for  tuition  at  these  Schools 
the  term  commencing  1st  mo.  29th,  1872, 
be  as  follows : 

In  the  Northern  Primary  School,  (held 
the  Meeting  House  on  Sixth  St.,)  twelve 
lars  per  term. 

In  the  Primary  School  in  the  Cherry 
building,  twelve  dollars  per  term. 

In  the  Introductory  Departments  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools,  eighteen  dollars 
term.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  Boys' 
Girls'  Schools,  twenty-four  dollars  per  ter 

Latin,  Greek  or  French,  five  dollars  extr 

A  charge  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  ma 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  fuel,  &c 

For  an  additional  charge  of  one  dollar 
the  Introductory,  and  one  dollar  and  fi 
cents  for  the  higher  classes,  the  use  of  all 
necessary  books  will  be  furnished. 

Under  the  authority  recently  given  by 
Monthly  Meetings  to  the  committee,  a  ded 
tion  will  be  made  of  a  part,  or  the  whole 
the  above  charges,  in  the  case  of  any  child 
member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
parents  or  guardians  of  - whom  these  char 
may  be  burdensome.    These  deductions 
be  charged  to  the  Fund  arising  from  the  leg 
of  William  Forrest,  deceased. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  beyol 
the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  t'i 
city,  who  may  hitherto  have  been  detenl 
from  sending  their  children  to  the  schools! 
invited  to  the  above  provisions,  by  whj 
facilities  are  now  afforded  for  the  education 
their  children  at  a  low  cost. 

The  Spring  Term  begins  on  the  Second- 
following  the  fourth  Fifth-day  in  the  Fi 
month,  and  closes  on  the  Sixth-day  followi 
the  third  First-day  in  the  Sixth  month. 
Fall  Term  begins  on  the  first  Second-day 
the  Ninth  month. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  should  be 
tered,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tei 
and  after  a  child  is  entered  no  deduction  ^ 
be  made  for  absence  except  with  the  sanct 
of  the  committee. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  uj 
application  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  coma 
tee,  James  Smedley,  No.  415  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  9th,  1872. 
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Many  of  my  dear  youog  country  women 
j-o  wandering  in  self-chosen  ways,  and  doing 
'eir  own  wills  with  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
jjhich  belongs  to  the  natural  heart,  which  they 
'liscall  zeal. — A.  Shipton. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  20,  1872. 


The  Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  many 
mbers,  each  having  a  gift  or  gifts  con 
ed  on  him  or  her,  to  be  used  for  the  edifi- 
tion  of  the  body.  These,  therefore,  are  not 
oily  independent  one  of  another,  but  while 
ch  has  His  proper  place  and  service,  labor- 
&  according  to  the  measure  of  Grace  re- 
ived, there  is  an  intimate  union  subsisting 
tween  them,  so  "  that  if  one  member  suffer, 
the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  if  one  mem- 
be  honored  all  the  members  rejoice  with 

Where  a  visible  church  is  mainly  composed 
these  living,  upright  members,  it  is  a  com- 
et body,  laboring  harmoniously  for  the 
nor  of  Truth,  and  for  the  spiritual  growth 
d  preservation  of  each  other. 
N"o  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
iends  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  rise, 
th  the  manner  in  which  those  who  first  be- 
ne its  members  were  called  out  of  the 
pious  professions  of  religion,  were  taught 
lividually  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  thus 
)ught  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  his 
jpel  and  the  testimonies  conforming  there- 
and  were  enabled  to  maintain  them  before 
lighly  professing,  but  persecuting  genera- 
d,  can,  we  think,  fail  to  see  that  it  was  the 
rd's  work,  and  that  He  designed  to  consti- 
e  the  Society  so  that  it  should  pre-eminent- 
witness  to  the  spirituality,  the  purity,  the 
trictiveness  and  the  simplicity  ofthe  gospel 
ensation.    After  having  gathered  them 
o  a  church  He  showed  them  the  necessity 
and  guided  them  into  the  institution  of  a 
sipline  intended  and  adapted,  in  its  proper 
inistration,  to  encourage  faithfulness  in 
fipliance  with  religious  obligations,  to  pre- 
ve  from  hurtful  things  prevailing  in  the 
imunityat  large,  and  to  check  every  thing 
raying  laxity  of  religious  principle  in  the 
mbers,  or  indulgences  incompatible  with 
requirements  of  the  gospel  as  Friends  had 
n  taught  them. 
^  i.8  this  discipline  originated  in  the  wisdom 
i.he  Head  of  the  church,  so  it  derived  its 
hority  from  Him,  and  required  that  those 
were  engaged  in  its  support,  and  in 
cuting  the  duties  connected  with  its  admin- 
ation,  should  be  clothed  with  his  spirit  of 
aility  and  love.    The  outward  bond  ofthe 
iety's  union  was  the  unquestioning  belief 
he  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  it  had 
pted  and  promulgated  to  the  world,  as 
ing  been  sealed  on  the  understandings  of 
founders  and  members  by  the  grace  of 
,  and  which  they  were  convinced  were  in 
it  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
y  Scriptures.    The  law  of  their  self-preser- 
on  as  a  united  body  of  witnesses  for  Christ 
his  truth,  rendered  it  necessary  there 
Id  be  a  system  of  church  government, 
ni  clearly  expressed  rules,  not  only  as  "  an 
™rior  hedge  of  preservation  against  the 
-,y  temptations  and  dangers  to  which  our 
■'ition  in  the  world  exposes  us,"  but  in  order 
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that  where  members  depart  from  "unity  of 
faith  and  practice,"  and  cannot  be  reclaimed, 
the  church  should  clear  its  skirts  of  them,  and 
strive  in  accordance  with  established  order,  to 
prevent  the  defection  from  spreading. 

The  members  of  the  true  church  cannot 
"live  unto  themselves;"  they  feel  that  one 
being  their  Master,  and  they  baptised  by  the 
same  Spirit  into  the  one  body,  they  have  a 
common  interest,  and  are  bound  to  watch 
over  each  other  for  good  ;  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  and  build  one  another  up  in  our  most 
holy  faith.  Hence  in  the  administration  of  a 
discipline  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  primi 
tive  Friends,  designed  to  keep  the  camp  clean 
and  the  members  stirred  up  to  lead  lives  con- 
sistent with  the  high  profession  they  made, 
there  was  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  the  individual 
members;  and  in  discharging  their  respective 
duties,  under  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the}'  "  grew  up  together  into  Him,  in 
all  things,  who  is  the  Head  even  Christ ;  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase 
of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 
How  beautiful  was  the  structure  !  how  sym- 
metrical in  all  its  parts  !  and  how  simple  and 
harmonious  in  its  working  as  the  headship  of 
Christ  was  duly  regarded,  and  the  affairsof  the 
church  transacted  under  the  qualification 
which  He  alone  can  impart.  Truth  was  de- 
fended and  exalted,  error  was  testified  against, 
and  the  banner  which  the  Lord  had  given  to 
them  that  feared  him,  was  kept  displayed  as 
over  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  could  not  be  hid. 

Speaking  of  the  institution  of  the  discipline 
by  the  early  Friends,  London  Yearly  Meeting 
on  one  occasion  says:  "  The  history  of  theso 
proceedings  affords  no  small  evidence  that  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  mind  influenced  the  body  in 
its  earliest  periods.  Contending  as  they  did 
for  so  large  a  measure  of  individual  spiritual 
liberty,  and  placing  the  authority  of  men,  in 
religious  matters,  in  a  position  so  subordinate 
to  that  ofthe  one  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
they  nevertheless  recognized  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  arrangements  and  of  human 
instrumentality,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  were  led  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  order  at  once  so  simple  and 
efficient,  that  notwithstanding  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  Society,  and  the  power 
of  every  -annual  meeting  to  alter  it,  it  has 
been  found  in  its  main  particulars  adapted  to 
those  changes,  and  it  remains  to  this  day 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  within  forty 
years  of  the  rise  of  the  Society." 

Alas!  how  have  things  changed  since  that 
was  first  written,  both  as  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  discipline,  the  authority  with  which  it  is 
clothed,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  require- 
ments are  carried  out.  But  our  object  is  to 
remind  our  readers — of  what  probably  they 
know  as  well  as  ourselves — that  the  disci- 
pline had  its  origin  in  Divine  Wisdom;  that 
alterations  or  additions  to  it  can  be  properly 
made,  only  under  the  same  divine  sanction; 
that  upon  its  faithful  administration,  in  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  depends,  in  great  measure 
the  life  and  healthfulness  of  the  Society,  and 
that  weakness  or  defection  in  one  part  of  the 
Society  cannot  liberate  the  members  in  other 
parts  from  the  duty  of  maintaining  it  and 
supporting  the  testimonies  of  Truth  in  all 


their  original  integrity.  This  is  the  Lord's 
work  and  should  be  done  as  in  his  sight,  and 
while  engaging  in  it,  each  one  will  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart  the  following  advice  contained  in 
the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Dear  friends,  be  patient  in  the  exercise  of 
your  gifts  and  services,  and  take  no  offence 
at  any  time,  because  what  seems  to  be  clear 
to  you  is  not  presently  received  by  others  ; 
let  all  things  in  the  church  be  propounded 
with  an  awful  reverence  of  Him  that  is  the 
head  and  life  of  it ;  who  said,  '  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  Therefore' 
let  all  beware  of  their  own  spirits  and  keep 
in  a  gracious  temper,  that  so  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God, 
whose  house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the 
foundation  that  God  hath  laid;  and  such  He 
will  build  up,  and  teach  how  to  build  up  one 
another  in  him.  And  as  every  member  must 
feel  life  in  himself,  and  all  from  one  Head, 
this  life  will  not  hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be 
tender  of  itself  in  all ;  for  by  this  one  life  of 
the  Word,  ye  were  begotten,  and  by  it  ye  are 
nourished  and  made  to  grow  into  3'our  several 
services  in  the  church  of  God.  It  is  no  man's 
learning  nor  artificial  acquirements;  it  is  no 
man's  riches,  nor  greatness  in  this  world  ;  it 
is  no  man's  eloquence  or  natural  wisdom, 
that  makes  him  tit  for  government  in  the 
church  of  Christ:  all  his  endowments  must 
be  seasoned  with  the  heavenly  salt,  his  spirit 
be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  pass  through  the 
tire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  his  praise  and 
honor,  that  so  self  being  baptised  into  death, 
the  gifts  may  bo  used  in  the  power  ofthe  re- 
surrection ofthe  life  of  Jesus  in  him." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  British  press  generally  approves  the 
project  for  laying  a  new  cable  from  the  English  coast  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  agree  that  cheaper  rates 
than  those  of  the  present  lines  will  be  an  incentive  to 
the  business  community  and  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  introduction 
of  American  cars  on  English  railways. 

The  captain  of  the  ship  Windsor  Castle,  -which  ran 
down  a  vessel  in  the  channel,  and  was  reported  to  have 
passed  on  without  heeding  the  cries  of  the  drowning 
mariners,  has  been  examined  and  acquitted  of  all  blame. 

The  Irish  agitation  in  favor  of  "  home  rule,"  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase.  A  procession  numbering  thirtv 
thousand  persons,  recently  marched  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Limerick,  and  finally  halted  at  Daniel 
O'Connell's  monument  where  a  number  of  speeches 
were  made. 

Lord  Stanley  has  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  work- 
ingmen  at  Liverpool.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  the  old  Liberal  programme  has  exhausted  its 
vitality,  and  he  expected  that  in  future  the  Conserva- 
tives would  predominate  in  all  new  questions. 

The  small  pox  continues  to  spread  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  isles.  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  per- 
mits Catholics  to  use  meat  on  all  days  of  the  week,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  on  account  of  the"  prevalence  of'  the 
disease. 

An  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  the  Oakland  colliery, 
Wales,  caused  the  death  of  twelve  miners. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Berlin  to  a  London  paper, 
states  that  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  has  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  the  arbitration 
agreed  upon  by  England  and  the  United  States,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  of  the  British  govern- 
ment relalive  to  the  San  Juan  boundarv  line. 

London,  1st  mo.  15th.— Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  sixes 
1862,  91| ;  do.  of  1867,  933  ;  ten-forties,  92. 

Liverpool.— Uplands  cotton,  lOftf.;  Orleans,  I0§d. 
A  remonstrance  signed  by  eight  hundred  manufac- 
turers of  Paris,  has  been  sent  to  the  Assembly  against 
the  passage  of  any  bill  increasing  the  duties  on  raw 
cotton  and  silk.  Strong  remonstrances  are  also  made 
from  other  parts  of  France. 

The  journals  of  Paris  reviewing  the  contributions  of 
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food,  clothing  and  money,  received  from  foreign  lands 
for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Paris  since  the  war, 
commend  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  great 
liberality,  and  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the 
aid  has  been  distributed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  will,  in  two 
weeks,  pay  a  fourth  half  milliard  of  the  German  war 
indemnity. 

A  committee  of  the  Assembly  has  reported  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  repealing  the  law  sequestrating  the 
estates  of  the  Orleans  princes.  Another  committee  has 
reported  to  the  Assembly  a  bill  providing  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  Communists  now  confined  in  the  hulks,  who 
are  not  known  to  be  guilty  of  criminal  acts.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  providing  for  the  temporary  taxation 
of  houses,  in  order  to  more  speedily  pay  the  war  indem- 
nity, and  liberate  the  French  territory  from  occupation 
by  GermaAtroops. 

"The  French  bishops  oppose  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion bill.  The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
proposal  that  the  Assembly  should  return  to  Paris,  re 
ported  adversely. 

Rinderpest  prevails  in  several  of  the  French  depart- 
ments. The  Assembly  committee  on  army  re-organi- 
zation has  agreed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
that  soldiers  unable  to  read  and  write  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service,  shall  remain  in  the  army  until 
they  are  able  to  do  so. 

On  the  14th,  Thiers  addressed  the  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  taxes,  and  alluding  to  the  treaties  of  1860 
characterised  them  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France, 
detestable  and  intolerable. 

The  Red  Republicans  are  becoming  active  in  Lyons, 
and  the  authorities  are  exercising  more  than  usual  vigil- 
ance to  prevent  an  outbreak. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  with 
regaid  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Cuba,  and  theap- 
pointment  of  Marshal  Concha  as  Captain  General  of 
that  island.  The  departure  of  the  latter  from  Cadiz 
has  consequently  been  deferred. 

The  note  of  the  Russian  Chancellor,  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff,  to  the  U.  States  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
relation  to  the  recall  of  Catacazy,  Russian  Minister  at 
Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
American  government,  has  been  published  in  the  official 
newspaper.  The  Chancellor  complains  that  in  some  of 
the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Fish,  there 
was  neither  sufficient  attention  nor  proper  respect  shown 
to  a  Russian  ambassador  performing  duties;  suchas 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  government  at  which 
he  was  accredited.    He  says  : 

"  The  letter  of  Secretary  Fish  presents  serious  though 
vague  complaints  against  M.  Catacazy,  and  thus  invites 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  judge  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentative. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  M.  Catacazy  has  satisfactorily  refuted 
many-of  the  complaints;  on  the  others,  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  will  deliver  its  judgment  when  M.  Catacazy 
has  had  full  liberty  to  present  his  case. 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor  hopes  that  justice  is  suffi- 
ciently understood  in  the  United  States  not  to  expect 
it  before." 

Both  Houses  of  the  Austrian  Reichstrath  have  adopt- 
ed, without  amendment,  the  address  to  the  Crown  call- 
ing its  attention  to  the  manifest  increase  of  discontent 
among  the  subjects  of  various  portions  of  the  empire, 
arising  from  recent  misgovern  ment,  and  particularly 
opposing  an  increase  of  taxation  for  military  purposes. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  17th  says  :  The  Ministry 
have  unanimously  resolved  not  to  remove  Count  Val- 
maseda  from  his  post  as  Captain  General  of  Cuba.  The 
session  of  the  Cortes  will  open  on  the  22d  inst. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  in  a  late  edict  says  :  "  My 
country  is  now  undergoing  a  complete  change  from  old 
to  new  ideas,  which  I  sincerely  desire.  Therefore  I 
call  upon  all  the  wise  and  strong  minded  to  appear,  and 
become  good  guides  to  the  government."  The  Mikado 
designs  sending  six  young  Japanese  women  of  rank  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  instructed  in  some  seminary  of 
learning  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. —  The  proceedings 
of  Congress  have  had  no  special  interest  during  the  past 
week.  The  Senate  has  discussed  a.  joint  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Charles  Sumner,  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  shall  limit  service  as  President  of 
the  United  States  to  a  single  term.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, by  a  vote  of  170  to  31,  has  passed  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  bill,  removing  all  legal  and  political  dis- 
abilities from  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion — a  few 
individuals  excepted. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  next  convention  of  the 
Republican  party  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  shall  be 


held*  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Fourth-day  in  the 
Sixth  mo.  next. 

The  United  States  Indian  Commission  met  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  11th  inst.  There  were  also  in  attendance, 
by  invitation  of  the  Commission,  representatives  from 
the  religious  societies  to  whom  the  government  has 
committed  the  moral  and  educational  training  of  the 
western  tribes.  The  statement  presented  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  these  societies  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  in  turning  the  Indians  from  their  wild  and 
nomadic  life,  was  satisfactory.  All  the  delegates  re- 
port the  schools  established  on  the  reservations  as  doing 
well,  and  the  Indians  as  generally  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  only  anxiety  expressed  by  any  members  present 
was  in  regard  to  the  efforts  being  made  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  remove  some  of  the  tribes  from  their  reserva- 
tions. The  success  of  the  present  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment could  only  be  assured  by  steadfastly  resisting 
these  efforts.  Upon  this,  and  the  duty  of  securing  lands 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  who  were  desirous  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  all  the  delegates  present  seemed  to  be 
agreed. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
518,  including  216  deaths  from  small  pox. 

Two  destructive  tires  occurred  in  New  York  on  the 
14th,  by  which  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  merchan- 
dize were  consumed.    Estimated  loss  $350,000. 

Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  New  Orleans  by 
contention  between  two  factions  composing  the  legisla- 
ture. It  is  divided  into  two  bodies  of  nearly  equal 
strength  ;  each  appeals  to  the  United  States  government 
for  assistance  ;  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  judged  expe- 
dient to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  ~* 

A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  making  a  radical  change  in  regulating  the  sale 
of  liquors  in  this  State.  It  enacts  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  hereafter  be  sold  in  Illinois  without  a 
license,  and  that  no  license  shall  be  issued  without  the 
party  applying  therefor  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$3,000,  with  two  freehold  securities,  conditioned  that 
they  shall  pay  all  damage  to  any  person  injured  in  per- 
son or  property  by  the  selling  of  liquor  under  said 
license — the  penalty  Jo  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
State  for  the  use  of  any  person  injured  by  the  liquor 
sold  by  such  licensed  person. 

According  to  the  census  report,  New  Hampshire, 
with  a  total  population  of  318,300,  had  15,885  persons 
over  the  age  of  seventy — or  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Of  this  aggregate  more  than  seven  thousand 
were  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  soventy-five ; 
nearly  five  thousand  were  over  seventy-five  and  under 
eighty;  seven  hundred  octogenarians,  and  three  hun- 
dred were  between  ninety  and  ninety-five.  Ten  were 
ninety-eight  years  old,  two  were  ninety-nine,  and  six 
had  passed  the  age  of  a  century. 

A  majority  of  the  judgesof  the  United  StatesSupreme 
Court  have  announced  their  decision  affirming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and  reversing  the 
former  judgment  of  the  same  tribunal.  The  Chief 
Justice  and  three  of  the  Associate  Justices  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  adhere  to  the  views 
expressed  in  the  first  decision. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  108£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115£;  ditto,  1868,  112J;  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  109|.  Superfine  flour,  $5.80  a  $6.30;  finer 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.85.  White  Genesee  wheat,  $1.70  ; 
amber,  $1.60  a  $1.66  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.57. 
Oats,  54fj-  a  57 £  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  74  a  75  cts. ; 
yellow,  75  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  cotton,  22J  a 
23  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour, 
$5.25  a  S5.75 ;  extra,  $6  a  $6.25 ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a 
$9.50.  Red  wheat,  $1.62  a  $1.64;  amber,  $1.67; 
Illinois  spring,  $155.  Rye,  88  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn, 
66  a  67  J  cts. ;  western  mixed,  69  a  70  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55 
cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10 J  cts.  Timothy,  $3.25  a  $3.50 
per  bushel.  Beef  cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard 
at  7  J  a  8}  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  6^  a  7  cts.  for  fair 
to  good,  and  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  for  common.  Sales  of 
about  1500  head.  Sheep  sold  at  5.]  a  Ih,  cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  hogs  at  $7  a  $7.12  per  100  lbfnet.  Balti- 
more.— Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.56  a  $1.62.  White 
corn,  63  a  67  cts. ;  yellow,  64  a  68  cts.  Oats,  52  a  56 
cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  #1.24.  No.  2  mixed 
corn,  41  cts.  No.  2  oats,  32J  cts.  No.  2  spring  barley, 
6H  cts.  St.  Louis—  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.31  ;  No.  3 
winter  wheat,  $1.55.  Corn,  41  cts  Oats,  41  cts.  Lard, 
8.T  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  and  extra  flour,  £6.65  a 
$6.80.  Wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.53.  Corn,  48  a  49  cts. 
Detroit. — Extra  wheat,  $1.56.  Corn,  52  a  53  cts.  Oats, 
42  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.48. 
Corn,  54  cts.    Oats,  45  cts. 


WANTED  - 
A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Departmi 
of  the  Adelphi  School  for  Colored  Children,  on  Winsl 
St.  below  13th  St.    Applv  to  . 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  St. 
Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  413  Walnut  St. 
Jonathan  Evans,  15  North  Seventh  St 


SITUATION  WANTED. 
A  young  Friend  from  Massachusetts,  desires  a  siti 
tion  in  a  Friends'  School  or  private  family,  asTutort 
For  further  information  apply  to  E.  M.  Huntings 
245  North  Tenth  street. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE._  _ 

There  have  been  recently  reprinted  editions  of 
following  works,  which  are  now  for  sale  at  No. 
Arch  Street. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 

Barclay  on  Church  Government. 

Ussher's  Letters. 

Memoirs  of  Edwin  Price. 

True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion. 

Concise  Account  of  Friends,  by  T.  Evans. 

Journal  of  William  Evans,  2d  edition. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  other  appro\ 
writings  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ti 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woe' 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boarc 

Managers. 


Married,  Twelfth  month  21st,  1871,  at  Frier 
Meeting-house,  Easton,  N.  J.,  William  Henry, 
of  Joshua  Wilkins,  to  Esther  A.,  daughter  of  E 
Engle,  all  of  the  above  place. 


Died,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninth  mo.  1871,  Ma 
daughter  of  Micajah  and  Delitha  Emmons,  at  their 
sidence  in  Tama  county,  Iowa,  in  the  17th  year  of 
age,  a  member  of  Springville  Monthly  Meeting,  I 
Co.,  Iowa.    She  bore  a  protracted  illness  with  patii 
and  resignation,  frequently  saying  that  if  she  could  o 
be  prepared  for  the  solemn  change,  it  was  all  she 
sired.    As  the  disease  progressed,  her  hopes  and  j 
spects  of  acceptance  and  of  eternal  happiness  seeraei 
brighten,  and  her  love  to  increase  and  abound  tow| 
all.    On  the  day  before  her  departure,  she  tookH 
affectionate  leave  of  the  family  and  all  present,  and  Mil 
they  would  all  have  to  come  to  this,  to  be  laid  am 
dying  bed,  and  it  mattered  not  how  soon,  if  they  vM 
only  prepared,  earnestly  desiring  them  to  endeavoM 
be  prepared  to  meet  her  in  Heaven.    A  short  timejj 
fore  the  close  she  raised  her  hands  saying,  "  There  I 
place  prepared  for  me  amongst  the  holy  angels.  'fl 
dear  Saviour  has  prepared  it  for  me."    Soon  after  !■ 
plicated,  "O  Heavenly  Father,  be  pleased  to  taken 
home  to  rest."    Then  quietly,  and  peacefully,  paiH 
away. 

 ,  on  the  second  of  Eleventh  mo  1871,  at  hifpi 

sidence,  near  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  JlH 
Embree,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  a  membepi 
Pennsville  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  He  W 
enabled  to  bear  a  protracted  illness,  accompanied  \m 
bodily  suffering,  with  patience  and  a  good  degrejal 
resignation,  and  increasingly  so  for  some  weeks  m 
vious  to  his  dissolution  ;  several  times  expressing  \'Qf> 
self  to  that  effect.  The  calm  and  peaceful  manneiii 
which  he  passed  away  left  a  comfortable  hope  resig 
upon  the  minds  of  his  bereaved  relatives  and  frhpSi 
that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  month,  1871,  at  th<» 

sidence  of  her  son-in-law,  N.  D.Tripp,  nearScipiovk) 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sarah  Gifford,  widow  of  then* 
Charles  Gifford,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  long  fje- 
commended  minister  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ancpt 
doctrines,  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 

WILLIAM  H  PILE,  PRINTER^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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We  take  from  the  last  number  of  the 
[bndon  "Friend,"  the  following  communica- 
|>D,  which  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the  course 
airsued  by  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of 
lir  Society  in  this  country  as  it  is  to  the 
'tembers  in   Great  Britain.    For  memben- 
tijaong  Friends,  especially  those  occupying 
itions  which,  at  one  time,  would  have  im 
|ied  their  well-grounded  settlement  in  the 
tctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  held 
the  Society,  to  decide  to  keep  them  out  of 
sw  as  being  sectarian,  and  not  needful  to  be 
(•omulgated  or  publicly  upheld,  shows  a  lack 
religious  understanding  and  sincerity  ;  and 
iwever  it  may  please  shallow  professors,  ex- 
fees  in  the  minds  of  the  truly  religious  ol 
riher  societies  doubts  of  thorough  integrity, 
|d  often  feelings  of  contempt.    We  have  not 
few  among  us  whose  "charity"  towards  other 
jligious  professors  is  so  great,  that  they  can 
;  fall  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  testimonies 
| Friends,  and  yet  claim  all  the  privileges  of 
jmbership  in  the  Society,  and  a  right  to 
irsue  their  course  in  laying  it  waste,  and  at 
le  same  time  make  no  little  profession  of 
Jeparation  for  religious  services. 

"our  title  to  church  existence. 
''"The  critique  npon  the  Society  of  Friends 
George  Dawson,  given  at  page  290  of  the 
Hit  number  of  The  Friend,  is  too  pointed  and 
rcible  to  receive  a  mere  passing  glance.  If 
(some  degree  a  caricature,  it  has  neverthe 
pa  solid  basisof  truth  ;  and  this  truth  ought 
1  claim  the  serious  thought  of  our  members, 
ii" G.  D.  remarks  :  'Quakerism,  it  has  been 
d,  has  made  its  fortune  and  retired.   It  has 
Wking  to  say  touching  its  own-peculiar  doctrines. 
hever  met  with  but  one  Quaker  who  tried 
{convert  me.   It  busies  itself  in  little  outside 
(Jilanthropies;  it  will  do  anything  to  seta 
,.ck  man  free.    But  the  Quakers  have  for- 
Jtten  the  faith  of  their  fatherd;  they  run 
|er  other  creeds, — there  is  nothing  attrac 
|e  in  them, — they  cannot  keep  their  own 
;rildren, — their  day  is  done;  they  had  better 
jse,  and  say,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
'•vant  depart  in  peace ;  our  sect  has  done 
b  little  work  it  could."  ' 
'  Is  there  not  too  much  ground  for  all  this  ? 
]  it  not  a  fact  that  multitudes  within  our 
rders  conscientiously  suppress  or  keep  out 
nght  those  points  of  Quakerism  which  they 


call  'our  peculiar  doctrines?'  Is  it  not  true 
that  many  say,  '  Let  these  things  in  which  we 
differ  from  other  Christians  be  kept  as  much 
in  the  background  as  possible?  Let  us  uphold 
those  great  fundamental  truths,  upon  which 
all  real  Christianity  must  stand,  and  put  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect — the  "  secondary 
points" — aside,  or  only  bring  them  promi- 
nently forward  when  fellow-Christians  make 
inquiry  respecting  them.'  Do  not  some  even 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  all 
Christian  sects  do  not  cast  aside  their  'pecu- 
liar doctrines,'  as  so  many  hindrances  to  the 
spread  of  plain  practical  Christianity?  Do 
they  not  urge  that  each  Christian  community 
should  surrender  its  peculiar  views  to  the  sup 
posed  common  weal? 

"  There  is  something  very  fascinating  and 
very  specious  in  such  a  thought ;  but  it  is  not 
solid — it  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny?  Do  the 
liversities,  which  such  persons  so  deplore, 
arise  from  the  mere  love  of  diversity?  Do  the 
Episcopalians,  or  the  Independents,  or  the 
Methodists,  or  the  Baptists,  originate  their 
•peculiar  doctrines'  because  they  desire  to  be 
different  from  other  churches?  Undoubtedly 
not!  Each  differs  because  it  believes  that  it 
is  the  expositor  of  a  truer  and  more  scriptural 
Christianity  than  other  sects.  It  believes  thai 
its  views  are  nearer  the  views  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  than  those 
of  other  sects;  and,  as  such,  that  its  doctrines 
and  practices  are  the  most  worthy  of  accept 
ance,  and  the  most  likely  to  help  the  immor- 
tal interests  of  mankind.  Admitting  that  no 
Christian  Church  can  either  thrive  or  stand 
that  is  not  based  upon  those  great  fundamental 
doctrines  which  alone  give  vitality  to  the 
name  of  'Christian' — admitting  that  the  hold 
ing  of  those  fundamental  doctrines  must  ever 
constitute  the  foundation  platform  upon  which 
all  Christian  Churches  must  build — and  ad- 
mitting, also,  that  any  'peculiar  doctrines,'  or 
'distinguishing  views,'  ivithout  that  underlying 
foundation,  would  be  as  worthless  chaff — it 
remains,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  our  title  to 
self-existence  as  a  separate  religious  community 
depends  upon  these  'peculiar  doctrines,'— 
these  '  secondary  things,' — these  'non-essen- 
tials,'— and  upon  these  alone !  I  can  well  be 
lieve  that  many  will  be  startled  at  these  words; 
but  such  will  do  well  to  deeply  ponder  them 
What  do  the  terras  'non-essential'  and  '  se 
condary'  mean  ?  They  surely  mean  non-essen 
tial  to  salvation!  They  mean  that  a  man  may 
be  a  Christian  without  holding  our  views  on 
War,  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Oaths,  on  the 
Spirituality  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  and 
on  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit! 
But  do  they  not  also  imply  that  we  can  do 
justice  to  the  Society  to  which  we  belong,  and 
to  ourselves  as  members  of  that  Society,  with- 
out bringing  these  peculiar  doctrines  promi- 
nently forward  ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  discre 
tion  and  choice  as  to  whether,  in  these  things, 
we  do,  or  do  not,  show  our  special  colors  ? 


"  But  we  have  no  right  either  to  separate 
ourselves  from  other  religious  communities, 
or  to  remain  separate  from  them,  as  a  distinct 
body,  if  we  only  consider  it  our  great  duty  to 
press  forward  those  essential  and  primary 
doctrines  which  other  Christian  communities 
hold  like  ourselves.  If  what  we  call  '  essential' 
be  identical  with  what  they  call  'essential' — 
i.  e.  if  fitness  for  membership  with  us  be  only 
what  they  also  regard  as  'fitness'— we  have 
no  right  either  to  set  up,  or  remain  a  separate 
community  for  an  hour! 

"  We  should  be  schismatics  of  the  worst 
class!  We  should  be  separating  ourselves 
when  we  know  that  we  agree!  If  we  have 
nothing  stronger  to  separate  ourselves  from 
others  upon,  than  those  cardinal  points  of 
Christian  faith  which  they  hold  as  truly  as 
ourselves,  and  which  we  know  that  they  hold, 
what  authority  have  we  for  our  existence  as 
a  separate  body?  None  whatever !  We  must 
either  stand,  as  a  Church,  upon  our  '  peculiar 
doctrines,'  or  fall !— fall  under  the  just  censure 
of  sowing  discord  among  brethren  ! 

"  The  fact  is  that  we  do  stand  as  a  separate 
Church  upon  our  peculiar  and  non-essential 
doctrines.  It  is  precisely  these  doctrines 
which  give  us  our  title  to  self-existence  as  a 
separate  Church.  For  although  these  '  second- 
ary' matters  are  not  essential  to  salvation, 
they  are  essential  to  our  right  to  separate  Church 
existence!  And  the  moment  that  we  conceal 
or  ignore  these  secondary  things,  that  moment 
we  reject  our  title,  and  ignore  our  authority 
ind  right  to  be  what  we  are !  Once  let  a  So- 
cietv  lose  sight  of  its  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  points  of  truth  which  it  was  specially 
raised  up  to  proclaim  and  uphold,  and  exactly 
what  George  Dawson  so  dexterously  and 
satirically  throws  at  us  must  follow.  If  the 
Society  of  Friends  fails  to  uphold  its  doctrine 
of  the  Spirituality  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation 
(and  that  doctrine  includes  its  testimony 
against  what  are  called  '  the  Sacraments,') 
nothing  but  weakness  and  confusion  will  fol- 
low. We  cannot  escape  by  saying,  'We  will 
tell  people  if  they  ask  us.'  No  Society  will 
thrive  which  thus  'puts  its  light  under  a 
bushel!'  We  are  pre-eminently  responsible 
for  the  clear  upholding  of  those  special  points 
of  doctrine  which  have  been  given  to  MS,  as  a 
people,  to  display  to  the  world. 

"  To  put  these  aside,  and  to  act  as  though  it 
were  of  little  matter  whether  our  views  on 
these  points  were  known  or  not,  is  merely  to 
say  in  effect  that  we  are  not  convinced  of  our 
'own  principles.'  And  it  is  true,  and  ever 
will  be,  that  they  who  are  not  convinced  of 
what  they  profess,  and  who  act  as  though 
they  doubted  their  own  creed,  will  fail  to  at- 
tract ;  will  cease  to  make  head-way  ;  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  exist  in  little  but  name. 

"On  the  other  hand,  whatever  society 
really  believes  in  its  -  peculiar  doctrines  ;'  and, 
in  the  earnestness  of  its  deep  conviction, 
presses  those  doctrines  forward  'in  season 
and  out  of  season'— be  they  true,  or  be  they 
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false — will  gain  converts;  not  mere  adher- 
ents from  selfish  or  secondary  motives,  bat 
thoroughgoing  disciples,  whose  acts  testify  to 
the  solidity  of  their  faith.  Mohammedanism 
and  even  Mormonism  prove  this.  Let  us  look, 
therefore,  to  ourselves,  and  beware  how  we 
hide  our  special  light  for  fear  it  may  not  be 
exactly  like  the  light  of  others!  They  will 
respect  us  more  and  not  less  for  faithfully  up- 
holding it.  And  as  surely  as  our  light  is  a 
ray  from  hoaveD,  so  surely  will  its  fearless 
manifestation  before  others  be  instrumental 
in  helping  them  onward,  and  in  advancing 
the  great  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness 
in  the  earth.  How  solemn  is  our  responsi- 
bility, at  the  present  time,  with  regard  to 
ceremonialism,  even  in  its  simplest  forms.  If 
we  see  that  multitudes  are  running  into  an 
opposite  error,  and,  in  their  contempt  for  re- 
ligious ordinances  and  priestcraft,  are  lurch- 
ing into  materialism,  and  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  how  can  we  stand  acquit- 
ted, if,  by  smothering  our  protest  against  ex- 
ternal rites,  we  give  them  a  handle  against 
us,  and  any  ground  to  say,  'You  who  are 
drifting  back  towards  the  beggarly  elements, 
or  failing  to  speak  out  boldly  against  them, 
are  alike  unfit  and  unable  to  give  advice  to 
us.  Tolerate  these  things  amongst  you,  as 
"secondary  matters  in  which  liberty  may  be 
used,"  if  you  like;  but  if  so,  do  not  come  to 
teach  us!' 

"Let  us  not  shrink  from  these  considera- 
tions, but  seek  for  wisdom  and  strength  from 
above ;  not  only  that  our  foundation  may 
stand  immutable  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages,  but 
that  we  may  escape  from  error  in  superstruc- 
ture both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
and  be  enabled  faithfully  to  exalt  that  Chris- 
tian Standard  which  has  been  committed  to 
us  as  a  people. 

James  Backhouse. 
York,  Twelfth  month,  1871." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Central  Arabia. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

On  passing  the  threshold  it  is  proper  to  say, 
"Bismillah,"  i.  e.,  "in  the  name  of  God;"  not 
to  do  so  would  be  looked  on  as  a  bad  augury 
alike  for  him  who  enters  and  for  those  within. 
The  visitor  next  advances  in  silence,  till  on 
coming  about  half-way  across  the  room,  he 
gives  to  all  present,  the  customary  "Peace  be 
on  you."  All  this  while  everyone  else  in  the 
room  has  kept  his  place,  motionless  and  with- 
out saying  a  word.  But  on  receiving  the 
salaam  of  etiquette,  the  master  of  the  house 
rises,  and  replies,  "And  on  you  be  peace,  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings."  All 
present  follow  the  example  thus  given,  by 
rising  and  saluting.  "  The  guest  then  goes  up 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  has  also  made 
a  step  or  two  forwards,  and  places  his  open 
hand  in  the  palm  of  his  host's,  but  without 
grasping  or  shaking,  which  would  hardly  pass 
for  decorous,  and  at  the  same  time  each  re- 
peats once  more  his  greeting,  followed  by  the 
set  phrases  of  polite  enquiry,  '  How  are  you  ?' 
'  How  goes  the  world  with  you  ?'  and  so  forth, 
all  in  a  tone  of  great  interest,  and  to  be  gone 
over  three  or  four  times,  till  one  or  other  has 
the  discretion  to  say  '  Praise  be  to  God,'  or,  in 
equivalent  value,  1  all  right,'  and  this  is  a  sig- 
nal for  a  seasonable  diversion  to  the  ceremoni- 
ous interrogatory. 

"The  guest  then,  after  a  little  contest  of 
courtesy,  takes  bis  seat  in  the  honored  post 


by  the  fireplace,  after  an  apologetical  saluta- 
tion to  the  black  slave  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
his  nearest  neighbor  on  the  other.  The  best 
cushions  and  newest-looking  carpets  have 
been  of  course  prepared  for  his  honored 
weight.  Shoes  or  sandals,  for  in  truth  the 
latter  alone  are  used  in  Arabia,  are  slipped  off 
on  the  sand  just  before  reaching  the  carpet, 
and  there  they  remain  on  the  floor  close  by. 
But  the  riding  stick  or  wand,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  every  true  Arab,  whether  Be- 
douin or  townsman,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or 
simple,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  hand,  and  will 
serve  for  playing  with  during  the  pauses  of 
conversation,  like  the  fan  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers in  their  days  of  conquest. 

"  Without  delay  Soweylim  begins  his  pre- 
parations for  coffee.  These  open  by  about 
five  minutes  of  blowing  with  the  bellows  and 
arranging  the  charcoal  till  a  sufficient  heat 
has  been  produced.  Next  he  places  the  largest 
of  the  coffee-pots,  a  huge  machine,  and  about 
two-thirds  full  of  clear  water,  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  glowing  coal-pit,  that  its  contents 
may  become  gradually  warm  while  other 
operations  are  in  progress.  He  then  takes  a 
dirty  knotted  rag  out  of  a  niche  in  the  wall 
close  by,  and  having  untied  it,  empties  out  of 
it  three  or  four  handfuls  of  unroasted  coffee, 
the  which  he  places  on  a  little  trencher  of 
platted  grass,  and  picks  carefully  out  any 
blackened  grains,  or  other  non-homologous 
substances,  commonly  to  be  found  intermixed 
with  the  berries  when  purchased  in  gross  ; 
then,  after  much  cleansing  and  shaking,  he 
pours  the  grain  so  cleansed  into  a  large  open 
iron  ladle,  and  places  it  over  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel,  at  the  same  time  blowing  the  bellows 
and  stirring  the  grains  gently  round  and  round 
till  they  crackle,  redden,  and  smoke  a  little, 
but  carefully  withdrawing  them  from  the 
heat  long  before  they  turn  black  or  charred, 
after  the  erroneous  fashion  of  Turkey  and 
Europe;  after  which  he  puts  them  to  cool  a 
moment  on  the  grass  platter.  He  then  sets 
the  warm  water  in  the  large  coffee-pot  over 
the  fire  aperture,  that  it  may  be  ready  boiling 
at  the  right  moment,  and  draws  in  close  be- 
tween his  legs  a  large  stone  mortar,  with  a 
narrow  pit  in  the  middle,  just  enough  to  admit 
the  black  stone  pestle  of  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  he  now  takes  in 
hand.  Next,  pouring  the  half-roasted  berries 
into  the  mortar,  he  proceeds  to  pound  them, 
striking  right  into  the  narrow  hollow  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  nor  ever  missing  his  blow 
till  the  beans  are  smashed,  but  not  reduced 
into  powder.  He  then  scoops  them  out,  now 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  coarse  reddish  grit,  very 
unlike  the  fine  charcoal  dust  which  passes  in 
some  countries  for  coffee,  and  out  of  which 
every  particle  of  real  aroma  has  long  since 
been  burnt  or  ground.  After  all  these  opera- 
tions, each  performed  with  as  intense  a  serious- 
ness and  deliberate  nicety  as  if  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Ljowf  depended  on  it,  he  takes  a 
smaller  coffee-pot  in  hand,  fills  it  more  than 
half  with  hot  water  from  the  larger  vessel, 
and  then  shaking  the  pounded  coffee  into  it, 
sets  it  on  the  firo  to  boil,  occasionally  stirring 
it  with  a  small  stick  as  the  water  rises  to 
check  the  ebullition  and  prevent  overflowing. 
Nor  is  the  boiling  stage  to  be  long  or  vehe- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  it  is  and  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  In  the  interim  he  takes  out 
of  another  rag-knot  a  few  aromatic  seeds 
called  heyl,  an  Indian  product,  but  of  whose 
scientific  name  I  regret  to  be  wholly  ignorant, 


or  a  little  saffron,  and  after  slightly  poundin  ' 
these  ingredients,  throws  them  into  the  sin 
mering  coffee  to  improve  its  flavor,  for  sue 
an  additional  spicing  is  held  indispensable  i 
Arabia,  though  often  omitted  elsewhere  i 
the  East.  Sugar  would  be  a  totally  unhear< 
of  profanation.  Last  of  all,  he  strains  off  tb 
liquor  through  some  fibres  of  the  inner  pain 
bark  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the  jug-spou 
and  gets  ready  the  tray  of  ^delicate  part 
colored  grass,  and  the  small  coffee  cups  read 
for  pouring  out.  All  these  preliminaries  hav 
taken  up  a  good  half-hour. 

"But  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  passe* 
and  while  blacky  is  still  roasting  or  poundin 
his  coffee,  a  tall  thin  Iad,*GhaoTs  eldest  so; 
appears,  charged  with  a  large  circular  dis 
grass-platted  like  the  rest,  and  throws  it  wit, 
a  graceful  jerk  on  the  sandy  floor  close  befoi 
us.  He  then  produces  a  large  wooden  bov 
full  of  dates,  bearing  in  the  midst  of  the  hea, 
a  cup  full  of  melted  butter;  all  this  he  place 
on  the  circular  mat,  and  says,  '  Semmoo,'  lite 
ally,  'pronounce  the  Name,'  of  God,  unde 
stood;  this  means,  '  set  to  work  at  it.'  Hereoi 
the  master  of  the  house  quits  his  place  by  th, 
fireside  and  seats  himself  on  the  sand  opposit 
to  us ;  we  draw  nearer  to  the  dish,  and  foii| 
or  five  others,  after  some  respectful  coynes 
ijoin  the  circle.  Every  one  then  picks  out 
date  or  two  from  the  juicy  half-amalgamate 
mass,  dips  them  into  the  butter,  and  thus  got 
on  eating  till  he  has  had  enough,  when  t 
rises  and  washes  his  hands. 

"  By  this  time  the  coffee  is  ready,  an 
Soweylim  begins  his  round,  the  coffee-pot  i 
one  hand,  the  tray  and  cups  on  the  otheij 
The  first  pouring  out  he  must  in  etiquetljj 
drink  himself,  by  way  of  a  practical  assuranrt 
that  there  is  no  '  death  in  the  pot ;'  the  guesi 
are  next  served,  beginning  with  those  nej« 
the  honorable  fire  side ;  the  master  of  tt 
house  receives  his  cup  last  of  all.    To  refus , 
would  be  a  positive  and  unpardonable  insulj 
but  one  has  not  much  to  swallow  at  a  t\m  \ 
for  the  coffee-cups,  or  finjans,  are  about  til 
size  of  a  large  egg-shell  at  most,  and  are  nevoj 
more  than  half- tilled.    This  is  considered  el 
sential  to   good  breeding,  and  a  brimmdl; 
would  here  imply  exactly  the  reverse  of  whsjl; 
it  does  in  Europe.    The  beverage  itself  is  si  I: 
gularly  aromatic  and  refreshing,  a  real  toni|l 
and  very  different  from  the  black  mud  suckej  I: 
by  the  Levantine,  or  the  watery  roast-bea  I 
preparations  of  Prance.    When  the  slave  (ft 
freeman,  according  to  circumstances,  presenB 
you  with  a  cup,  he  never  fails  to  accomparjl; 
it  with  a  '  Semm,'  '  say  the  name  of  God,'  m  fc 
must  you  take  it  without  answering  'bilj 
millah.' 

"  When  all  have  been  thus  served,  asecoil  i 
round  is  poured  out,  but  in  inverse  order,  fi  i 
the  host  this  time  drinks  first,  and  the  gues  I 
last.    On  special  occasions,  a  first  receptiol 
for  instance,  the  ruddy  liquor  is  a  third  tin  tj 
handed  round  ;  nay,  a  fourth  cup  is  sometim 
added.    But  all  these  put  together  do  n 
come  up  to  one-fourth  of  what  a  Europea  i 
imbibes  in  a  single  draught  at  breakfast." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  person  who  retires  from  the  semblance  < 
truth  in  search  of  the  substance,  will  not  on 
appear  singular  and  contracted  to  othej 
who  are  not  in  the  same  way,  but  be  real\ 
circumscribed  in  his  own  apprehension  \ 
things. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continuud  from  page  171.) 

M.  B.  to  Sarah  Morris,  of  Philadelphia. 

"Short  Creek,  1st  mo.  28th,  1825. 
"  My  very  dear  friend, — I  am  thankful  once 
ore  to  feel  so  much  strength  as  to  conclude 
will  do  at  least  to  try  to  return  an  answer 
-  thy  last  very  precious  letter  of  the  Tenth 
onth. 

"  Truly  I  may  say  your  kindness,  long  con- 
nued,  has  many  a  time  tended  to  humble 
y  spirit  in  the  dust,  from  whence  did  and 
)  arise  thanksgivings  unto  God,  even  the 
od  who  put  it  into  your  hearts  thus  to  re- 
ember  a  little  sister  in  the  flowings  of  sym- 
lithy,  notwithstanding  themany  miles  which 
parate  us.  Ah  I  doubtless  He  will  be  your 
ch  reward.  Sometimes  in  the  strength  of 
jsire,  I  am  ready  to  say,  Yes,  so  will  it  be  to 
e  fourth  generation.  May  I  not  say  I  know 
will  be  so,  if  these  generations — the  dear 
lildren  coming  after  we  are  gone — are  found 
the  list  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  and 
ep  his  commandments.  With  thee,  my  be- 
ved  Sarah,  I  have  often  had  to  remember 
16  declaration,  '  They  that  feared  the  Lord 
>ake  often  one  to  another.'  Yea,  the  same 
ascription  of  people  through  different  ages, 
rote  often  one  to  another;  and  may  we  not 
ell  conclude,  that  if  this  act  of  duty  was  in 
ny  age  of  the  world  not  only  right  but  bene- 
sial,  it  is,  it  must  be  so  to  us  in  these  days 
["desolation.  We  seem  to  hear  on  the  right 
and  and  on  the  left,  many  voices  crying,  Lo, 
lis  is  the  way  1  and  again,  Lo,  it  is  that !  But 
iou  knowest,  my  dear,  these  things  need 
ot  move  us  off  that  foundation  which  God, 
irough  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  has  laid 
)r  us  to  build  upon.  Ah  with  gratitude,  fresh 
owing  to  the  Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies 
speak  it,  there  are  a  few,  a  very  precious 
iw,  that  have  known,  that  do  know,  '  This  is 
fe  eternal  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
lad  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.'  To 
lese  everywhere  this  language  will  apply, 
3ing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  his|  and 
ive  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  holi- 
ess.  For  his  anger  endureth  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. In  his  favor  is  life.  Weeping  may  en 
ure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  raorn- 
ig.'  Ah !  were  it  not  so,  who  would  be  able 
)  stand  in  th  e  days?  Who  would  at  times 
iel  refreshed,  and  realize  the  promise,  'AH 
lings  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
-ve  and  fear  God?'  May  we  love  Him  more, 
id  serve  Him  better  to  the  last  moment  of 
lr  time,  saith  my  soul.  It  did  my  heart 
>od  to  find  you  continue  daily  that  truly 
iristian  practice  of  reading  the  precious 
criptures.  May  the  arms  of  your  hands  grow 
ronger  and  stronger,  and  your  branches  run 
?er  the  wall  forever. 

"Some  time  ago,  feeling  at  least  for  the 
■esent  released  from  a  concern  I  have  long 
id  to  go  to  the  South,  my  mind  was  so  drawn 
wards  you  at  your  Yearly  Meeting;  and  so 
i_  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  that  I  began  to 
ink  it  possible  for  me  once  more  to  be  with 
)u  under  your  roof.  1  thought  so  much 
)out  Friends  that  way,  that  1  did  not  know 
hat  better  to  do  with  it,  than  to  give  it  to 
riends  of  our  Monthly  Meeting.  They  did 
>t  appear  to  slight  it,  and  so  far  united  with 
e  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  forward 
certificate.  Yet  a  full  willingness  among 
ie  most  living,  I  thought,  yea,  I  felt  was 


wanting.  I  sank  under  it,  and  desired  the 
committee  to  withhold  it:  so  no  certificate 
was  handed  in.  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  let  thee  know  a  little  how  it  had 
fared  with  me ;  not  that  I  wish  to  burden  thee 
with  my  complaints;  nor  would  I  have  thee 
apprehend  I  view  myself  as  dealt  with  in  an 
unfriendly  manner.  No!  It  appears  my  dear 
friends  here  were  in  some  degree  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  my  going  out  into  the  field,  and 
especially  into  that  partof  the  vineyard  where 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  seem  to  abound.* 
Indeed  I  think  nothing  but  the  desire  to  be 
found  faithful  in  the  sight  of  my  beloved, 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  in  whom  my  humble 
confidence  stands,  would  have  made  me  will- 
ing at  such  a  time  as  this,  ever  to  lay  before 
the  meeting  any  religious  concern.  However 
in  this  my  poor  mind  is  staid  in  a  good  degree 
of  quiet.  I  know  the  blessed  Master  is  good, 
and  yet  knows  whether  it  be  all  our  living,  or 
only  a  part  we  cast  into  his  treasury.  I  think 
[  can  appeal  to  Him,  at  least  sometimes,  even 
as  Peter  did,  for  the  attachment  and  integrity 
of  my  soul.  Yet  oh,  my  dear  sister,  how  often, 
very  often,  I  seem  to  be  sinking  fast.  Pray 
for  me,  I  entreat  thee!  Pray  that  my  faith 
fail  not.  My  health  of  body  and  mind  are 
often  such  that  I  seem  to  myself  just  gone; 
can  neither  write  nor  do  anything  else  that 
is  good.  My  paper  is  full.  My  heart  is  also 
full,  even  full  of  precious  love,  I  was  going  to 
say,  to  the  blessed  Master,  and  his  people 
everywhere  ;  in  which  I  conclude  to  thee  and 
all  thine,  with  enquiring  friends  ;  and  sweetly 
bid  farewell, 

Mildred  Ratcliff." 

Mildred  Ratcliff,  in  the  Fourth  month  of 
1826,  having  obtained  the  requisite  creden- 
tials, left  her  home  for  a  religious  visit  to  the 
West  and  South.  There  being  in  her  account 
of  this  journey  but  little  more  than  a  relation 
of  the  meetings  she  attended,  and  the  friendly 
greetings  received  among  those  with  whom 
her  lot  was  cast,  it  is  thought  best  to  omit 
it  in  these  memoirs.  She  thus  concludes  her 
journal  thereof:  "12th  mo.  1st,  1826.  Got 
home,  and  found  things  as  well  as  I  could  ex- 
pect. For  all  these  mercies,  O  righteous 
Father,  I  do  desire  to  return  the  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise." 

Jane  Bettle  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  3d,  1827. 
"My  dearly  beloved  friend, — Think  not 
that  my  long  delay  in  answering  thy  affec- 
tionate letters,  has  been  occasioned  by  any 
diminution  of  interest  in  thee  or  love  for  thee. 
No !  it  has  not  in  the  least  degree.  A  con- 
tinuation of  circumstances  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving them,  rendered  a  reply  then  difficult ; 
and  since  that  period  I  have  found  a  procras- 
tinating spirit  stealing  upon  time.  Perhaps, 
my  dear,  thou  may  sometimes  feel  a  little  of 
that  in  which  I  most  abound — a  want  of  quali- 
fication to  offer  anything  in  this  way  to  my 
friends. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  thy  liberation  to  per- 
form a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Indiana. 
May  the  Lord  bless  his  own  work  in  the  hands' 
of  His  faithful  servants,  in  whatever  part  of 
his  vineyard  they  may  be  employed.  Surely, 
my  dear  friend,  the  harvest  is  great,  and  the 
faithful  laborers  few,  in  the  present  day  as 


*  She  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  difficulties  then  exist- 
ing hereaway,  that  culminated  in  the  separation  of  1827. 


well  as  in  that  spoken  of  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. I  think  it  sometimes  needful  for  the 
christian  traveller,  who  may  feel  as  though 
he  had  been  toiling;  and  in  moments  of  deep 
discouragement  may  be  ready  to  say,  '  I  have 
caught  nothing,'  'I  see  nothing  I  have  ever 
done  for  the  good  cause,'  'Nothing  that  will 
afford  me  sustenance  in  this  season  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  suspension  of  all  good.'  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  who  among  us  does  not  know 
what  it  is,  at  seasons,  to  dwell  in  a  barren 
state,  in  which  we  are  ready  to  say,  Here  is 
neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  offering! 
I  do  not  know,  my  beloved  friend,  why  I 
should  thus  write  to  thee ;  but  so  it  has  arisen 
in  my  heart  to  address  thee.  Whether  our 
poverty  and  suffering  be  on  our  own  account, 
or  on  account  of  others,  may  we  diligently 
and  perseveringly  labor  after  faith,  patience, 
and  hope,  that  blessed  anchor  to  the  soul, 
which  ever  will  prove  a  sure  and  safe  stay  to 
all  those  who  keep  their  hold  thereon. 

"4th  mo.  23d.  Thou  wilt  perceive  by  the 
dates  that  I  commenced  this  before  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  take  my  pen  now  to  add  a  little, 
that  I  may  forward  it  by  our  friend  J.  C.  and 
wife,  from  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting:  who, 
after  visiting  our  friends  in  New  York  State, 
have  attended  our  late  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
expect  thou  wilt  see  them  on  their  return 
homeward. 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  was  large,  and 
throughout  the  different  sittings  thereof,  has 
been  through  mercy  and  condescending  good- 
ness, owned  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 
He  still  continues  near  his  own  precious  seed 
through  all  their  varied  conflicts  and  suffer- 
ings, persecutions  and  trials.  The  greatest 
of  all  trials  are  those  we  experience  among 
false  brethren.  We  have  had  the  company 
of  our  beloved  friends  Elizabeth  Robson,  and 
George  and  Ann  Jones,  from  England,  our 
worthy  Henry  Hull,  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  others  from  different  quarters. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  spirits  of  some  of  you,  our  dear  Ohio 
Friends,  during  the  past  week,  who  feel  as 
bone  of  our  bone.  Yea,  ye  are  nearer  to  us 
than  outward  kindred,  who  do  not  unite  with 
us  in  reverent  acknowledgment  of  that  grace 
which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Great  remains  to  be  the  mystery 
of  godliness  to  all  who  are  willing  to  bow  to 
his  power.  There  has  been  great  boldness  in 
some  among  us  of  late,  in  declaring  publicly 
anti-christian  doctrines.  Yet,  I  believe  we 
may  thankfully  acknowledge  their  power  in 
our  religious  Society  is  evidently  lessening. 

"  E.  Robson,  thou  mayst  have  heard,  is 
visiting  the  families  in  our  district.  In  about 
ten  days  she  hopes  to  conclude.  George  and 
Ann  Jones  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Friends  of 
the  Western  district,  accompanied  by  Mary 
Wistar  and  Ellis  Yarnall.  Elizabeth  is  accom- 
panied by  Ruth  Ely,  with  Caleb  [probably 
Pierce]  and  Thomas  Stewardson  in  turn. 
They  expect  to  attend  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting;  after  which  G.  and  A.  Jones  are 
going  eastward;  Catharine  W.  Morris  and 
William  F.  Miller,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  ex- 
pecting to  accompany  them.  Elizabeth  Rob- 
son has  not  yet  found  her  bonds  broken.  She 
must  remain  yet  longer  in  America.  *  *  * 
Thy  friend,  Jane  Bettle." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Opinions  connected  with  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness cannot  be  too  closely  examined. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Albatross  is  the  monarch  of  the  high 
seas;  the  picture  of  a  hero,  who,  under  ever} 
storm  of  adverse  fortune,  preserves  the  im 
moveable  constancy  of  an  undaunted  heart. 
Proud  and  majestic  he  swims  along  in  his  own 
native  element,  and  without  ever  touching 
the  water  with  his  pinions,  rises  with  the  ris 
ing  billow,  and  falls  with  the  falling  wave. 
It  is  truly  wonderful  how  he  bids  defiance  to 
the  fury  of  the  unshackled  elements,  and  how 
quietly  he  faces  the  gale.  "  He  seems  quite 
at  home,"  say  the  sailors;  and  indeed  this 
expression  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  his 
graceful  ease  as  he  hovers  over  the  agitated 
ocean. 

The  albatross  exceeds  the  swan  in  size,  at- 
tains a  weight  of  from  12  lbs.  to  28  lbs.,  and 
extends  his  wings  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet. 
His  plumage  is  white  and  black,  harmonizing 
with  the  wave  crest  and  the  storm  cloud. 
For  weeks  and  months  together  he  is  seen  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  ship;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  "the  time  he  can  remain  on  the 
wing  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
for  although,  like  the  gull  and  the  petrel,  he 
is  no  diving-bird,  he  swims  with  the  greatest 
ease;  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
length  of  his  pinions,  knows  well  how  to  rise 
again  into  the  air.  He  is  indeed  unable  to 
take  wing  from  a  narrow  deck,  but  when  he 
wishes  to  rise  from  the  sea,  be  runs  along 
flapping  the  waters  until  he  has  acquired  the 
necessary  impetus,  or  meets  with  a  wave  of 
sufficient  height,  from  whose  lofty  crest  he 
starts  as  from  a  rocky  pinnacle,  and  resumes 
his  extensive  flight  over  an  immense  expanse 
of  ocean."  A  short  winged  species  frequents 
the  waters  of  Kamschatka  and  Japan ;  but 
the  wandering  albatross  (D.  exulans)  belongs 
more  particularly  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
being  rarely  seen  to  the  north  of  30°  S.  lat. 
and  appearing  more  frequently  as  the  higher 
latitudes  are  approached.  The  region  of 
storms — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn — are  his  favorite  resorts,  and  all  travel- 
lers know  that  the  southern  point  of  Africa 
is  not  far  distant  as  soon  as  the  albatrosses 
show  themselves  in  larger  numbers.  These 
birds  are  the  vultures  of  the  ocean;  their 
crooked  sharp-edged  beak  is  better  adapted 
to  lacerate  a  lifeless  prey,  than  to  seize  upon 
the  rapid  fish  as  it  darts  swiftly  along  below 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  Prom  a  vast  dis- 
tance they  discover  the  floating  carcase  of  a 
whale,  and  soon  alight  in  considerable  num- 
bers upon  it.  They  also  feed  upon  the  large 
cephalopods  that  inhabit  mid-ocean,  and  re- 
mains of  those  molluscs  are  generally  found 
in  their  stomach.  The  Auckland  and  Camp- 
bell islands  seem  to  be  two  of  their  favorite 
breeding-stations.  When  Sir  James  Ross 
visited  these  secluded  groups,  the  birds  were 
so  assiduously  breeding  as  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  taken  with  the  hand.  The  nest  is  built 
of  sand  mixed  with  dried  leaves  and  grasses, 
generally  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  twenty-seven  inches  at  the  surface,  and 
of  six  feet  at  the  base. — liar  twig. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Bible. — Sir  William 
Jones,  whose  writings  on  oriental  subjects 
elucidated  many  obscure  points  in  Scripture 
history,-  was  a  general  scholar,  and  embel- 
lished and  adorned  every  subject  that  passed 
under  his  pen.  On  the  blank  leaf  of  his  Bible 
the  following  remarks  were  found  written: 
"  I  have  regularly  and  attentively  perused 
these  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that 


this  volume,  independently  of  its  Divine  origin, 
contains  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite 
beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important 
iiistory,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, than  can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  ma}' 
have  been  written." 


THE  HUMBLE  HEAET. 
Thy  home  is  with  the  humble,  Lord  ! 

The  simplest  are  the  best; 
Thy  lodging  is  in  child-like  hearts  ; 

Thou  makest  there  thy  rest. 

Dear  Comforter !  Eternal  Love  ! 

If  thou  wilt  stay  with  me, 
Of  lowly  thoughts  and  simple  ways 

I'll  build  a  house  for  thee. 

Who  made  this  beating  heart  of  mine 
But  thou,  my  heavenly  Guest? 

Let  no  one  have  it,  then,  but  thee, 
And  let  it  be  thy  rest. 


Selected. 


Selected. 

BE  PATIENT. 
Be  patient !  oh  be  patient !  Put  your  ear  against  the 
earth ; 

Listen  there  how  noiselessly  the  germ  of  the  seed  has 

birth- 
How  noiselessly  and  gently  it  upheaves  its  little  way, 
Till  its  parts  the  scarcely  broken  ground  and  the  blade 

stands  up  in  the  day. 

Be  patient !  oh,  be  patient !  go  and  watch  the  wheat  ears 
grow — 

So  imperceptibly  that  ye  can  mark  nor  change  nor 
throe — 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  till  the  ear  is  fully  grown, 
And  then  again,  day  after  day,  till  the  ripened  tield  is 
brown. 

— Trench. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 

"  Clapham,  January  29th,  1817. 
"  Dear  Sister, — I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  are  somewhat  similarly  situated  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  and  therefore  that  a 
few  lines  from  one  who  desires  to  accompany 
you  [thee]  hand  in  hand  through  this  painful 
pilgrimage,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  On 
reading  to  you  the  very  reviving  and  refresh- 
ing Psalm  which  occurred  to  me  yesterday, 
I  was  ready  to  think  that  we  cduld  hardly 
take  with  us  too  much  courage  on  our  perilous 
journey  through  life.  Some  may  look  forward 
at  the  commencement  of  their  course,  with 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  cool  compla- 
cency and  comfort,  as  if  our  life  whilst  here 
was  somewhat  like  a  summer's  day;  others 
may  view  this  state  of  being  as  a  vivid  and 
glittering  scene  of  continued  enjoyment,  and 
like  the  gay  and  giddy  butterfly,  no  sooner 
are  they  in  existence  than  their  sport  begins. 
But  O !  the  longer  I  am  permitted  to  remain 
here,  the  truth  of  that  view  of  life  which  the 
Scriptures  present,  appears  more  and  more 
evident.  Is  it  not  there  said  to  be  a  state  of 
trial  and  of  trouble?  'Man  is  born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'  When  I 
look  as  far  before  me,  as  my  imperfect  and 
short-sighted  senses  will  enable  me,  I  see 
mountains  of  opposition  and  difficulty,  wastes 
of  desolation  and  desertion,  floods  of  affliction, 
and  rivers  of  bitterness  to  wade  through  and 
to  pass  over, — the  heavens  above  appearing 
black,  and  the  horizon  beyond  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity. Whatever  you,  or  I,  or  any,  may 
think  or  say,  be  assured,  that  the  Christian's 
path  through  this  state  of  being  to  a  better, 


is  no  other  than  that  which  it  has  alway 
been,  and  will  ever  be  ;  as  it  is  said,  '  We  mus 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kin^ 
dom.'  Oh !  the  path  for  you  and  me,  as  we! 
as  for  all,  is  not  such  as  the  flesh  could  wis! 
it  is  indeed  a  narrow  path,  too  narrow  for  se 
and  sense  to  walk  in  ;  there  is  in  it  but  jus 
room  and  that  is  all:  it  is  not  wide  enoug 
for  us  to  pass  pleasantly  along  with  singin 
and  with  mirth  ;  but  may  rather  be  compare 
to  those  narrow  defiles  between  the  snow 
topped  Alps,  through  which  the  traveller  i 
directed  to  pass  quickly,  without  trifling,  witl 
out  delay,  and  in  silence,  lest  the  huge  masse 
above  him,  or  the  parts  on  which  he  stand 
should  in  a  moment  consign  him  to  destrui 
tion.  If  this  be  true,  then,  how  very  muc 
occasion  is  there  for  us  both  to  lay  aside  ever 
weight,  everything  that  is  likely  to  entangle 
to  ensnare,  or  to  impede,  in  the  race  that  i 
set  before  us.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  we  ar 
less  disposed  to  remember  our  providentia 
escapes,  and  the  many  mercies  that  have  beei 
granted,  than  to  murmur  at  the  scantiness  o 
our  fare,  or  the  bareness  of  our  shelter.  I 
does  then  appear  to  me  especially  necessary 
that  we  should  take  with  us  all  the  strengtl 
and  encouragement  afforded.  And  where  i: 
this  to  be  found,  but  as  it  were  in  the  verj 
bosom  of  perfection,  in  Him  who  alone  is  th 
true  source  of  every  good,  and  the  resourc< 
in  every  evil.  Let  us  consider  what  is  sai< 
of  Him  in  Scripture,  that  not  one  sparrow  ii 
his  vast  creation  escapes  the  protecting  hand 
and  the  observing  eye  of  its  Maker.  We  havi 
indeed  a  Parent,  who  is  nothing  but  love,  wh< 
created  us  out  of  the  purest  love,  who  pro 
serves  our  natural  lives  every  moment,  whos 
love  alone  gave  us  immortal  souls  fitted  foi 
immortal  joys,  and  through  his  Son  openec 
a  way,  by  which  all  might  enter  into  the  pos 
session  of  eternal  life  and  glory  :  and  it  is  ex 
pressly  said,  '  no  good  thing  will  God  with 
hold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.'  So  tha 
there  is  help,  and  hope,  and  happiness  for  all 
whatever  may  be  their  condition  or  situation 
excepting  only  such  as  wilfully  persist  in  re 
fusing  or  abusing  extended  and  continua 
mercy.  J.  B." 

The  above  allusion  by  John  Barclay  to  th 
circumscribed  path,  in  which  all,  as  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  an  uncongenial  clime,  an 
called  to  walk,  is  very  accordant  with  thi 
aphorism  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Lawgiver 
11  Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  thai 
find  it." 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  called 
for  submission  and  obedience  of  the  heart  tc 
the  transforming  power  of  the  grace  and  cross 
of  Christ  Jesus,  that  makes  to  flesh  and  blood 
by  which  it  is  ever  resisted,  this  only  way  tc 
life  hard,  and  to  be  indeed  a  narrow  and  i 
straight  path?    The  fleshly  mind  loves  ease 
and  would  fain  seek  for  itself  a  smooth  and 
easy  way  to  peace,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  and 
beaten  highway  to  the  celestial  country,  that 
should  command  the  suffrage  and  approba 
tion  of  the  multitude,  which,  now  as  afore 
time,  hates  the  self-denying  religion  of  Christ 
its  divine  Original.    By  this  too  general  com.' 
plicity  with  the  spirit,  manners,  and  maxims! 
of  this  world,  what  room  has  been  given  for  I 
any  who  may  have  been  looking  towards  the  I 
Society  as  an  asylum,  to  be  turned  back,  andrl 
for  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Jesus  to  indulge  in  Ii 
sarcastic  strictures,  and  with  too  good  reason,!  I 
against  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  ! 
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!t*  iere  they  can  see  but  little  difference,  in  the 
111  pressive  language  of  life  and  conduct,  be- 

■  een  the  one  and  the  other — such  and  them- 
'  ves. 

,;|  It  is  through  being  washed  in  the  laver  of 
'<  veneration,  and  through  the  obedience 
j|  iich  is  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
lat  must  ever  constitute  the  way  of  life  and 
i  vation.  He  is  himself  the  way,  through 
*  d  by  whom  all  may  enter  if  they  will,  and 
11(1  jrtake  of  the  water  of  life  freely  ;  whereupon 
8  is  ancient  promises  will  be  made  good  :  "The 
'i  lling  and  obedient  shall  cat  of  the  good  of 
"  gland."  "  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
>l  3  hills  be  removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall 
t[  t  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  cove- 
H  nt  of  my  peace  be  removed,  eaiih  the  Lord 
w  it  hath  mercy  on  thee."  "My  grace  is 
i  Indent  for  thee."  "  My  yoke  is  easy,  and 
^  r  burden  light."  These  rich  and  precious 
'!  )mises  will  abundantly  make  up  for  all  the 
i  als  and  conflicts  to  be  met  with  in  the 
to  aight  and  narrow  way;  and  as  the  hun- 
!S  idfold  here,  are  also  the  gracious  earnest 

■  that  eternal  fullness  and  blessing  reserved 
heaven  for  all  those  who,  coming  out  of 
sat  tribulation,  shall  have  washed  their 

in  >es  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
«  }  Lamb. 

ill  '1817.  February  8th. — The  very  important 
ill  iision,  as  to  the  line  of  life  which  I  am  to 
s  rsue,  has  often  for  this  year  past,  given  mc 
»  ich  anxiety  and  inward  exercise — it  has 
a  en  been  the  cause  of  restless  nights  and 
to  dous  days,  and  even  (I  have  reason  to  be- 
lt! ve)  to  the  injury  of  my  health  of  body,  as 
p  11  as  of  mind.    The  anxiety  which  it  ex- 
to  ed  in  me,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  mis- 
il  ,ced;  because  I  ought  to  have  been  desirous 
&  know  what  was  right  to  be  done  in  the 
pi  ie,  and  how,  and  when,  rather  than  to  find 
!i  ;  what  could  be  contrived  or  thought  of, 
?i    my  own  skill  and  management.  There 
ti  *ht  to  have  been  more  of  that  simple  reli- 
n  je  and  dependence,  that  trust  and  confi- 
ti;  ice,  which  is  the  behaviour  and  feeling  of 
Hi   abe  towards  its  mother;  how  quiet,  how 
oi  m  it  slumbers  in  her  arms,  how  safe  and 
1,    ipy  it  is  whilst  there.    01  my  soul,  take 
)tl|u,  lest  after  having  experienced  marvellous 
i««jiverances, —  after  having  been,  like  the 
lilaelites  of  old,  led  in  the  day  time,  '  with  a 
■fid,  and  all  the  night  with  a  light  of  fire," 
ifter  having  been  fed  as  with  manna  in  the 
derness,  and  thy  thirst  quenched  with 
ter  as  from  the  rock, — take  heed  lest  after 
that  has  been  done  for  thee,  thou  shonldst, 
ough  unwatchfulness  or  unbelief,  in  the 
it  degree  doubt  the  strength  of  that  hand 
t  upholds  thee,  the  depth  of  that  wisdom 
ich  is  directing  thee,  the  providence  of 
t  eye  which  slumbers  not,  the  extent  or 
tinuance  of  that  love  from  which  nothing 
/  sin  can  disengage  thee. 
:  Whatever  is  to  be  thy  lot,  whatever  task 
issigned  thee  in  the  vineyard,  wherever 
7  be  the  scene  of  thy  earthly  tarrying, 
ether  afflictions  surprise  thee  as  a  flood,  or 
1  pleasures  be  as  afull  flowingfountain,  'hope 
iu  only  in  God,'  for  'from  him  cometh  thy 
suation.'    Neither  give  place  to  doubt  or 
belief,  nor  to  very  much  anxiety  or  dis- 
'•  bance  of  mind,  respecting  what  may  befal 
|lie  :  never  fear, — there  is  one  that  provideth 
the  sparrows,  there  is  one  to  whom  every 
nt  is  in  subjection, — He  is  good:  from  his 
id  '  proceedeth  not  evil ;'  and  he  hath  said, 
ere  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.'  In 


the  meantime,  in  all  thy  watchings  and  wait- 
ings, in  all  thy  wants  and  weariness,  cease 
not  to  think  of  his  mercies,  his  goodness,  his 
tender  dealings  with  thee  ;  be  mindful  of  these 
things;  hide  them  not,  be  not  ashamed  of 
them  ;  butto  show  '  to  the  generation  to  come, 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and 
his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done.' 
Surely,  O  !  my  soul,  if  thou  docst  thus,  if  thou 
rememberest  that  God  has  been  and  will  be 
thy  rock,  and  thy  redeemer, — if  thou  trustest 
in  the  Lord,  and  makest  him  thy  hope, — thou 
shall  '  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and 
that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  rivers  ;' 
thou  shalt  prosper  in  thy  day,  and  be  estab- 
lished." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Pearl  Oyster. 
A  shell  nearly  related  to  the  oyster,  pro- 
duces the  costly  pearls  of  the  East,  that  have 
ever  been  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  diamond 
itself.  The  most,  renowned  pearl-fisheries  are 
carried  on  at  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
;ind  in  the  Bay  of  Condatchy  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  on  banks  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  fishery,  the 
government  causes  the  banks  to  be  explored, 
and  then  lets  them  to  the  highest  bidder, 
very  wisely  allowing  only  a  part  of  them  to 
be  fished  every  year.  The  fishing  begins  in 
February,  and  ceases  by  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  boats  employed  for  this  purpose 
assemble  in  the  bay,  set  off  at  night  at  the 
firing  of  a  signal-gun,  and  reach  the  banks 
after  sunrise,  where  fishing  goes  on  till  noon, 
when  the  sea-breeze  which  arises  about  that 
time  warns  them  to  return  to  the  bay.  As 
soon  as  they  appear  within  sight,  another  gun 
is  fired,  to  inform  the  anxious  owners  of  their 
return.  Each  boat  carries  twenty  men  and  a 
chief ;  ten  of  them  row  and  hoist  up  the  divers, 
who  are  let  down  by  fives,  and  thus  alterna- 
ting, diving  and  resting,  keep  their  strength 
to  the  end  of  their  day's  work.  The  diver, 
when  he  is  about  to  plunge,  seizes  with  the 
toes  of  his  right  foot  a  rope  to  which  a  stone 
is  attached,  to  accelerate  the  descent,  while 
the  other  foot  grasps  a  bag  of  net  work.  With 
his  right  hand  he  seizes  another  rope,  closes 
his  nostrils  with  the  left,  and  in  this  manner 
rapidly  reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  hangs 
the  net  round  his  neck,  and  with  much  dex- 
terity and  all  possible  despatch  collects  as 
many  oysters  as  he  can  while  he  is  able  tore- 
main  underwater,  which  is  usually  about  two 
minutes.  He  then  resumes  his  former  posi- 
tion, makes  a  signal  to  those  above  by  pulling 
the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  immediately 
by  this  means  hauled  up  into  the  boat,  leav- 
ing the  stone  to  be  pulled  up  afterwards  by 
the  rope  attached  to  it.  Accustomed  from 
infancy  to  their  work,  these  divers  do  not  fear 
descending  repeatedly  to  depths  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  They  plunge  more  than  fifty  times 
in  a  morning,  and  collect  each  time  about  a 
hundred  shells.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ex- 
ertion is  so  great  that,  upon  being  brought 
into  the  boat,  they  discharge  blood  from  their 
mouth,  cars,  and  nostrils. 

While  the  fishing  goes  on,  a  number  of 
conjurers  and  priests  are  assembled  on  the 
coast,  busily  emploj-ed,  as  the  divers  suppose, 
in  protecting  them  by  their  incantations 
against  the  voracity  of  the  sharks.  These 
are  the  great  terror  of  the  divers,  but  they 
have  such  confidence  in  the  skill  or  power  of 


their  conjurers  that  they  neglect  every  other 
means  of  defence.  The  divers  are  paid  in 
money,  or  receive  a  part  of  the  oyster-shells 
in  payment.  Often,  indeed,  they  try  to  add 
to  their  gains  by  secretin g  occasional !}•  a  pearl, 
but  the  sly  merchant  knows  how  to  find  the 
stolen  propert}*.  The  oysters,  when  safely 
landed,  are  piled  up  on  mats,  in  places  fenced 
round  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  a«  the  ani- 
mals are  dead,  the  pearls  can  easily  be  sought 
for  and  extracted  from  the  gaping  shells. 
After  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  the 
largest,  thickest,  and  finest  shells,  which  fur- 
nish mother-of-pearl,  are  sorted,  and  the  re- 
maining heap  is  left  to  pollute  the  air;  The 
pearls  are  drilled  and  stringed  in  Ceylon,  a 
work  which  is  performed  with  admirable 
quickness  and  dexterity.  For  cleaning,  round- 
ing and  polishing  them,  a  powder  of  ground 
pearls  is  made  use  of. 

The  Pacific  also  furnishes  those  costly  or- 
naments to  wealth  and  beauty,  but  the  pearls 
of  California  and  Tahite  are  less  prized  than 
those  of  the  Indian  Ucean. 

Pearl  like  excrescences  likewise  form  on 
the  inner  surface  of  our  oysters  and  mussels, 
and  probably  originate  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  true  pearls,  but  the  formation  of  these 
has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  accounted 
for. 

Brilliancy,  size,  and  perfect  regularity  of 
form,  arc  the  essential  qualities  of  a  beautiful 
pearl. — Hartwig. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

11  Gather  up  the  Fragments  tint  Remain,  that  noth- 
ing be  lost." 

It  is  under  a  little  of  this  feeling  we  hope, 
and  with  a  view  of  adding  "another  to  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  that  have  gone  be- 
fore," that  the  following  brief  account  of  a 
deceased  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  forwarded  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend." 

Elizabeth  Kirk,  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Hannah  Bio-hards,  and  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1765.  She  married  in  1787, 
Isaiah  Kirk,  of  East  .Nantmcal,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  and  removed  with  her  husband  some 
years  later  to  reside  at  the  latter  place,  and 
continued  to  be  an  esteemed  member  of  that 
meeting  until  her  death,  which  took  place  2nd 
mo.  28th,  1831.  She  came  forth  in  the  ministry 
soon  after  her  marriage,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  friends.  The  following  expressions  were 
taken  down  by  different  persons  during  a 
very  sevei'e  illness  which  she  had  about  nine 
months  before  her  decease.  She  labored 
under  a  very  afflictive  dropsy  several  years, 
and  at  times  suffered  much.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  worst  relapses  of  her  disorder,  when  she 
and  all  around  her  believed  her  close  very 
near,  and  when  her  sufferings  were  very 
severe,  that  the  following  expressions  were 
called  forth.  In  addition  to  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  themselves,  it 
may  be  added,  she  was  a  woman  of  lively, 
cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  and 
though  deeply  impressed  with  the  correct- 
ness and  importance  of  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  held  and  maiutaincd  by  our  own 
religious  Society,  yet  her  mind  was  imbued 
with  a  charity  which  embraced  the  truly  pious 
of  every  sect  and  name.  She  believed  her- 
self called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  when 
very  young,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  it 
is  believed,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  her 
friends.    Her  communications  were  often  im* 
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pressive,  and  generally  more  directed,  earnest- 
ly to  recommend  the  great  practical  duties  of 
a  religious  life  than  a  discussion  of  doctrinal 
questions.  She  was  a  constant  attendant  of 
religious  meetings,  and  seldom  allowed  any 
considerations  to  interfere  with  her  attention 
to  this  important  duty.  Her  travels  in  the 
ministry  were  mostly  within  the  compass  of 
her  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  had  in  their 
prospect  and  performance,  the  unity  of  her 
friends.  In  her  last  illness,  which,  as  above 
intimated,  was  protracted,  and  often  painful 
and  distressing,  she  manifested  great  resigna- 
tion and  patience,  and  appeared  more  con- 
cerned that  she  might  be  prepared  for  her 
change  (which  she  constantly  believed  ap- 
proaching) than  to  recover  her  health,  or 
even  to  be  relieved  from  her  suffering.  She 
appeared  to  have  some  presentiment  of  her 
close,  and  about  two  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  said  to  a  son,  who  then  lived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  home,  on  taking  leave 
after  a  visit,  ;<  that  she  felt  as  though  it  were 
the  last  time  they  should  see  each  other  in 
this  world."  This  was  the  case,  and  though 
her  change  was  rather  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  her 
work  was  finished.  It  is  thought  it  may, 
without  hesitation  be  affirmed,  that  her  whole 
conduct  through  life,  manifested  a  singleness 
and  sincerity  of  spirit;  a  lively  interest  for 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
others,  and  that  her  memory  is  cherished 
with  affectionate  respect  by  all  who  intimate- 
ly knew  her. 

On  the  eveningof  3rd  mo.29th,  1830,  a  num- 
ber of  her  neighbors  and  her  children  being 
present,  though  under  great  bodily  weakness 
and  suffering,  she  broke  forth  in  earnest  ex- 
hortation, saying  her  feelings  had  often  been 
engaged  in  deep  solicitude  on  behalf  of  her 
truly  kind  neighbors,  and  that  they  were  re- 
newedly  called  forth  on  the  present  occasion  ;  i 
that  she  seriously  recommended  them  to 
choose  the  Lord  for  their  portion,  and  rely  on 
Him  who  was  able  to  save  the  poor  soul  to 
the  uttermost.  That  she  could  testify  from 
a  degree  of  living  experience,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  she  thought  she  felt  a  renewal 
of  it;  that  it  was  no  cunningly  devised  fable 
she  had  followed,  but  the  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus ;  that  it  issued  as  it  were  from  under 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  a  small  fountain, 
and  became  a  great  river  of  living  waters. 
She  then  addressed  her  husband  in  a  very 
affectionate  manner,  said  her  earnest  desire 
for  him  was  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened 
to  know  clearly  on  whose  side  he  was  stand- 
ing; and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  choose 
the  right  waj\  She  then  addressed  her  chil- 
dren collectively,  exhorting  them  to  keep 
their  firm  trust  in  the  Lord,  assuring  them 
from  her  own  experience,  if  they  did  so,  He 
would  be  near  to  preserve  them,  to  succor, 
them,  and  to  be  their  joy  and  consolation  in 
every  needful  time. 

Asking  for  a  colored  girl  living  in  the 
family,  when  she  came  she  said  :  she  wished 
her  to  understand  that  He  who  had  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  equally  desired  the 
preservation  and  salvation  of  all. 

At  another  time,  a  neighbor  being  present, 
some  allusion  was  made  to  the  late  separation 
in  the  Society,  she  referred  to  those  who  had 
gone  off,  and  said:  'Dear  people,  how  my 
heart  has  often  ached  for  them."  Being  asked  I 
if  she  felt  the  same  unshaken  confidence  in 


the  correctness  of  her  principles  as  formerly, 
she  said  :  "  No  doubt  of  it  1  No  doubt  of  it  P 
A  reference  having  also  been  made  to  her 
former  ministry,  she  replied,  she  had  noth- 
ing to  boast  of  but  the  mere  mercies  of  her 
Saviour. 

A  neighbor  coming  in  she  observed,  "  Oh 
I  am  glad  thou  thinks  me  worth  coming  to 
see,  though  of  myself  I  am  nothing,  but  I  do 
know  the  house  of  mourning  is  better  than 
the  house  of  mirth." 

At  another  time  having  suffered  extremely 
most  of  the  day,  towards  evening  being  told 
she  appeared  some  better,  she  said  she  did 
not  know  but  she  did  feel  somewhat  better, 
but  if-sho  could  have  had  her  wish,  or  if  she 
dared  to  wish,  it  would  be  that  she  might  be 
taken,  and  that  before  the  light  of  another 
day.  Shesaid  someof  her  wishes  had  been  grati- 
fied ;  "they  have  been  that  I  might  live  to  see 
you,  my  children, "most  of  whom  were  present, 
"grown  up  and  choose  good  companions,  which 
you  have  done,  and  now  could  I  have  a  full  as- 
surance you  would  choose  the  Lord  for  your 
portion  I  could  cheerfully  leave  you."  Again 
feeling  much  relieved  from  the  extreme  suf- 
fering she  had  endured  for  several  days,  she 
said  :  "What  a  favor ;  I  hope-T  shall  feel  grate- 
ful for  this  relief,  and  ascribe  it  to  Him  who 
is  able  to  give  relief."  The  next  morning  she 
said  to  a  relative  who  was  with  her,  "I  feel 
calm  and  quiet,  and  it  is  not  of  myself  but  of 
the  Lord.  I  have  an  assurancel  have  not  been 
following  cunningly  devised  fables,"  then  after 
a  pause ;  "this  is  a  feeling  the  unregenerate 
mind  has  no  conception  of."  In  the  afternoon 
being  much  worse,  and  the  family  having 
collected  around  her,  believing  her  close  very 
near,  she  said  in  a  very  earnest  manner, 
"  Pray  for  me!  Pray  for  me!  Oh  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  breathe  my  last. 
Thou  knowest  I  have  always  loved  thee,  and 
[now  take  me  to  thyself;  let  me  go  the  way  of 
the  righteous  and  be  at  rest !  Give  me  up, 
my  dear  husband,  don't  detain  me;  and  you, 
dear  children,  oh  ye  tender  ones,  give  me  up  ; 
don't  hold  me;  have  pity  on  me;  follow  the 
Lord  and  He  will  preserve  and  guide  you." 
Sometime  after,  finding  herself  recovering, 
she  said,  "How  I  am  disappointed  ;  often  when 
I  think  my  sufferings  nearly  at  an  end,  I  find 
I  have  them  all  to  go  over  again."  At  another 
time  feeling  uneasy  and  restless,  she  said. 
"Oh!  that  my  transgressions  may  all  be  for- 
given, and  that  I  may  have  patience  to  hold 
out  to  the  end  :  I  fear  my  patience  will  not 
hold  out."  Being  asked  to  take  some  food, 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
strengthen  this  body  of  flesh  and  thereby  pro- 
long my  sufferings,  though  I  am  aware  it 
would  not  be  right  to  hasten  the  end,  but  I 
desire  to  be  released;  and  oh,  if  I  could  only 
get  free  from  this  flesh,  what  a  relief  it  would 
be.  I  once  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  part 
with  you,"  addressing  some  near  connexions 
present,  "  but  I  do  not  think  so  now;  although 
I  love  you  as, much,  nay  more,  than  ever  I 
did,  but  it  is  a  signal  favor  to  love  Jesus  more 
than  all:  to  know  Him  to  be  our  only  Re- 
deemer, is  an  especial  favor."  On  one  occa- 
sion she  said  to  a  neighbor  who  was  attend- 
ing upon  her,  "  What  a  favor  it  would  be  if  I 
should  be  taken  this  night,  and  what  a  favor 
it  is  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  go  ;  I  find  noth- 
ing in  my  way,  I  am  willing  to  await  the  ap- 
pointed time,  I  have  confidence  in  a  Saviour. 
My  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives,  I 
live.    Oh  I  how  my  heart  is  rent  for  those  who 


have  gone  off;  if  the  righteous  scarcely  can 
saved,  where  will  the  unbelievers  appeal 
The  person  replied,  thy  confidence  (meanii 
in  her  religious  principles)  is  not  then  shake 
She  answered,  "  Oh  no  !  there  is  no  other  wa 
'  Fear  not  for  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismay 
for  I  am  thy  God.'  " 

{To  be  continued  ) 


Umbrellas. — A  picture  preserved  in  the  H* 
laian  M.S.S.,  represents  an  Anglo-Saxon  ge 
tleman  with  an  umbrella  held  over  his  hei 
by  a  servant.  But  though  there  is  this  e^ 
dence  of  the  use  of  the  weather-screen  in  En 
land,  in  pre-Norman  times,  umbrellas  were  n 
carried  by  our  ancestors  of  the  feudal  perio 
and  were  so  unfamiliar  to  our  forefathers 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur 
that  Thomas  Coryat  occasioned  infinite  dive 
sion  to  Londoners  by  telling  them  in  t 
"  Crudities,"  how  the  Italians  used  little  leat 
ern  canopies,  "called  in  the  Italian  tongi 
umbrellas,  that  is,  things  that  minister  shado 
unto  them  for  shelter  against  the  scorchir 
heate  of  the  sunne."  Introduced  into  Lond( 
from  Italy  in  Coryat's  time,  the  umbrel 
gradually  won  the  favor  of  our  womankin 
in  spite  of  the  derision  poured  on  the  fanta 
tic  novelty  by  satirists  of  both  sexes. 

Ben  Johnson,  Drayton,  Beaumont  and  Pie 
cher,  and  Collop,  author  of  the  "Pce-is  Rec 
viva,"  mention  umbrellas,  one  of  which  w 
exhibited  as  a  curiosity  in  John  Tradescanf 
museum,  at  South  Lambeth,  in  1856.  '. 
Charles  the  Second's  London  umbrellas  we 
often  carried  by  modish  gentlewomen;  at 
the  fashion  descending,  persons  of  the  low 
social  grades,  the  sempstresses  of  Queen  Anne 
town  used  the  oily  shed  as  a  defence  again 
the  rain. 

Britain  ere  long  used  it  for  the  protection 
her  sons  as  well  as  her  daughters.  While  Jon 
Hanway,  the  founder  of  the  Magdalen  he 
pital,  endured  the  jeers  of  hackney  coachmi 
for  daily  carrying  a  contrivance  that  thref 
ened  to  lessen  the  public  need  of  close  carriage 
John  Macdonald,  the  footman,  who  wrote  1 
own  biography,  was  accustomed  to  run  abo 
the  streets  of  London  with  his  "fine  new  ei 
umbrella,  newly  brought  from  Spain,"  ai 
derive  amusement  from  the  shouts  that 
drew  from  passers-by  of  "Frenchman,  Frenc 
man,  why  don't  you  call  a  coach?" 

In  1758,  Under-sheriff  Beardman  allowed 
footman  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  Dr.  She 
beare,  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  rotten  eg. 
from  the  man  of  letters  while  he  stood  in  tlm 
pillory.  Such  a  canopy  as  was  used  for  ti  l 
protection  of  this  author  in  trouble  woura 
create  a  sensation  in  the  London  of  to-da  I 
if  it  were  borne  by  an  otherwise  well  appoin  1 
ed  gentleman  down  Regent  Street  during  £  I 
afternoon  ofthefull  season.  Made  with  clums  1 
cane  ribs,  hung  on  an  iron  ring,  drapery  |1 
oiled  cotton  cloth,  and  a  stick  bigger  than  ti  l 
staff  of  a  modern  carriage  umbrella,  it  weig  1 
ed  several  pounds,  and,  though  useful  in  1 
pelting  shower  unattended  with  gusty  win  J 
was  precisely  the  shed  to  be  turned  insideoi  f 
by  a  violent  breeze. 

The  fashionable  French  umbrella  of  tt II 
seventeenth  century  weighed  three  pound II 
eight  and  a  half  ounces.  At  the  present  da | 
a  vender  of  parapluies  on  the  boulevarq* 
would  blush  unless  he  could  provide  a  custon  I 
er  with  an  umbrella  weighing  no  more  tha  I 
half apound ofour avordupois  weight.  TbougJ 
France  still  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  til 
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■•gest  producer  of  the  most  elegant  and  eost- 
yeather  screens,  England  surpasses  her  in 
e  raanufaciure  of  the  stouter  and  cheaper 
ibrellas.  Of  late  years  great  improvements 
ve  been  made  in  the  English  umbrellas  of 
iinary  use  in  respect  of  simplicity  of  design, 
hness  of  fabric,  and  exactness  of  mechanism. 
The  French  treaty"  has  caused  silk  lo  be 
ich  more  generally  used  for  umbrella  cano- 
and  recent  years  have  produced  some 
w  composite  fabrics  that  are  said  to  equal 
£  in  glossiness  and  surpass  it  in  durability, 
the  meantime  our  trade  in  umbrellas  of  the 
saper  and  less  modish  sorts  has  not  lan- 
ished,  and  the  firm  which,  in  1851,  introduc- 
alpaca — the  fabric  made  of  the  wool  of Peru- 
in  and  Chilian  sheep,  which  has  almost 
;irely  superseded  the  old  gingham — have 
d  nearly  four  millions  of  umbrellas  covered 
h  that  material. — London  Graphic. 


The  Influence  of  a  Christian  Spirit. 

Com  ■,  a  shoe  black  of  the  New  Cut, 

)ndon,)  was  one  of  the-  most  desperate  ot 
young  lads  who  infest  the  neighborhood 
5m  his  earliest  years  he  seemed  to  delight 
mischief.  He  was  well  known  to  the  police 
the  district  as  an  expert  young  gambler, 
I  as  a  consequence  he  received  no  favour 
m  them.  His  habit  of  profane  swearing 
ame  so  strong  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
tence  without  either  an  oath  or  some  filthy 
>ression.  His  mother  was  determined  to 
cue  him  from  the  streets,  and  to  put  him 
3ome  trade.  This  was  the  first  step  towards 
jrmation.  He  found  honorableemployment 
»vard  off  many  a  temptation,  and  to  him  it 
s  a  new  experience  to  have  his  mind  set  a- 
□  king  by  hard  work.  Working  at  the  bench 
his  side  was  a  young  lad  of  quite  a  different 
iracter — auiet,  shy,  unassuming,  and  medi 
ive.  He  was  never  known  to  join  in  the 
sphemies  of  other  lads;  he  always  refused 
drink  with  the  workmen,  and  was  noted 
his  love  of  industry.  He  was  a  Christian  ! 
at  was  enough  of  itself  to  secure  the  dislike 
he  ungodly  workmen  in  the  shop;  but  their 
red  of  him  was  increased  the  more,  when 
y  found  the  foreman  honorably  approve  of 
conduct  and  attention  to  work.  It  was 
ught  that  nothing  would  annoy  the  con- 
ent  lad  more  than  impure  language,  and 
m  was  urged  to  vex  his  righteous  soul  as 
ch  as  possible  in  this  way.  Proud  thus  to 
'W  off  his  diabolc  skill,  he  sought  inces 
tly  to  arouse  the  temper  of  the  young  man 
greatly  to  his  surprise  and  disappoint 
nt,  every  art  and  provoking  allusion  failed, 
1  he  was  compelled  eventually  to  give  up 
ailing  him.  One  day  it  happened  that  Tom 
in  difficulty  about  his  work,  and  although 
workmen  knew  well  enough  how  to  help 
i  out  of  it,  they  declined  to  render  him  any 
istance  or  offer  him  any  suggestion.  Not 
the  persecuted  lad,  who  volunteered  his 
p;  and  when  Tom  had  conquered  the  diffi 
y,  he  was  quietly  invited  to  come  at  any 
e  for  "  a  lift."  He  was  staggered,  and  be 
le  speechless,  and  so  unable  to  thank,  as 
would  have  done,  his  unexpected  friend, 
ile  looking  at  his  friend  witn  a  wondering 
■e,  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
young  man  said,  "I  have  hope  in  you  yet; 
I  have  prayed  very  much  for  you." 
Prayed  for  me !  prayed  very  much  for  me  !" 
ught  the  astonished  Tom,  "  why,  what 
s  he  mean  ?"  Though  he  went  about  his 
','H'k  heartily,  and  set  about  his  amusements 


in  the  evening,  yet  the  words  would  ring  in 
his  ears,  "  Prayed  very  much  for  me."  The 
plane  in  his  hand  seemed  burdened  with  the 
same  words,  as  he  used  it,  and  the  saw  seemed 
to  echo  the  same  mysterious  language.  When- 
ever ho  attempted  to  swear  or  to  use  foul 
speech,  he  was  gagged  as  he  thought  of  the 
words,  "  I  have  hope  in  you  yet,  for  1  have 
prayed  very  much  for  you." 

The  young  Christ'an  observed  with  joy  that 
his  shopmate  did  not  swear  at  or  otherwise 
annoy  him,  and  he  hoped  that  the  words  he 
had  said  to  him  had  touched  a  secret  chord  in 
his  heart.  In  vain  did  his  cowardly  com- 
panions now  urge  him  to  assault  his  new 
friend. 

"Give  him  a  peal,  Tom,"  said  an  old  man, 
as  he  passed  Tom's  bench. 

"  What  for,"  asked  Tom ;  "  he  never  annoys 
me."  "Oh,"  said  the  other,  "he's  a  religious 
blake,  he  is.  Why,  he  ought  to  be  burnt.  I'd 
burn  them  all,  if  I  only  had  my  way  with  the 
crawlers."  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  was  the  reply, 
"  he's  the  quietest  young  chap  that  we've  got, 
and  the  civilest  too;  so  you  may  say  what 
you  like;  but  1  wont  abuse  him  any  more, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  let  the  man  alone." 

"Bravo!  Tom,"  exclaimed  a  voice  by  his 
side.  Turning  round  he  encountered  the  fore- 
man, with  an  approving  smile  on  his  counten- 
ance. "  Bravo!  Tom,  I  am  right  down  glad 
to  hear  you  say  so.  I  wish  you  were  all  tike 
him.  Why,  I  should'nt  have  half  the  trouble 
I  have,  if  you  all  were;  well,  well,  I've  hope 
of  .you  yet,  Tom.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
thoughts  a  day  or  two  ago  of  getting  rid  of 
you,  as  an  incorrigible  fellow,  but  now  I  have 
some  hopes  of  you."  And  with  this  the  fore- 
man moved  on. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Tom ;  "  butyou've  not  done 
for  me  what  he  has  done, — '  prayed  very  much 
for  me.'"  The  foreman  had  passed  out  of 
hearing;  but  the  object  of  his  remarks  ob- 
served in  a  quiet  tone,  "  Praise  the  Lord.  I 
do,  Tom." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "Ido'nt  know  why  you 
should;  for  I've  been  a  regular  torment  to 
you  ever  since  I  came  here;  but  I'm  very 
sorry  for  it,  and  promise  that  I'll  never  do  it 
again,  and  so  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  though 
I  have  been  so  bad  to  j-ou." 

"I  forgive  you,"  was  the  quick  response, 
"though  you  must  ask  God's  forgiveness,  and 
you  cannot  do  that  unless  you  know  Him  ; 
but  if  you  come  to  Jesus,  God  will  forgive  you 
for  His  sake." 

Tom's  curiosity  was  aroused.  He  reflected 
soberly  on  what  had  passed,  became  interested 
in  religious  truth,  and  sincerely  attached  to 
his  Christian  friend. — E.  Wright. 


For  "The  Friend  " 

In  reflecting  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
small  pox  in  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  thought  the  following,  from  the  pen 
of  Rebecca  Jones,  might  be  suggestive  of 
good : — 

"  9th  mo.  2d,  1807.  We  have  had  a  general 
visit  of  what  is  called  influenza,  so  that  very 
few  in  the  city  and  country  have  escaped, 
though  few  cases  have  proved  mortal.  Some 
aged  persons  have  died  with  it.  It  has  been 
a  serious  matter,  and  I  esteem  it  no  less  than 
a  gentle  shaking  of  the  rod,  from  the  same 
fatherly  Hand  who  has  often  visited  our  poor 
city,  both  in  mercy  and  in  judgment.  Oh 
that  the  inhabitants  may  now  iearn  right- 
eousness." 


Misdirected  Wealth. 

The  following  remarks,  published  some 
months  ago  in  the  New  York  "  Independent," 
touch  upon  a  subject  which  must  often  have 
been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  thoughtful  minds. 
The  display  and  expense  connected  with  fash- 
ionable places  of  worship,  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  away  the  poor,  and  practicallj'  to  make 
a  distinction  even  in  religious  concerns  be- 
tween them  and  the  rich — inconsistent  with 
the  language  of  Scripture.  "  The  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  together.  The  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all." 

"  Go  into  our  large  cities,  and  look  at  many 
of  our  church  structures,  some  of  them  cost- 
ing three  or  four  times  as  much  as  is  needful 
for  permanence,  utility,  or  reasonable  taste. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  not  mean  an 
extravagant  display  under  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion ?  Why  these  vast  sums  expended  in 
rearing  splendid  and  costly  edifices,  when 
cheaper  ones  would  equally  and  in  some  re- 
spects much  better  answer  all  the  normal 
purposes  of  church  worship  ?  Why  these 
elaborate  decorations,  which,  though  very 
Hne  as  exhibitions  of  art,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  worship  of  God,  and,  indeed,  are 
more  likely  to  defeat  it  than  promote  it? 
Why  this  rivalry  among  city  congregations 
to  see  which  can  build  the  most  gorgeous 
churches  ?  Why  this  expenditure  of  five  or 
six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  iu  some 
cases  seven  thousand,  to  procure  the  most 
attractive  singers,  charged  with  the  task  of 
singing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  ? 
We  are  asking  these  questions  in  no  cynical 
spirit;  we  are  more  than  willing  to  concede 
to  good  taste  its  full  demands;  but  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  machinery  of  church-life 
in  our  large  cities,  especially  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been  rapidly  tending  toward 
a  most  wasteful  if  not  corrupting  extrava- 
gance. This  system  is  bearing  its  fruits  in 
aristocratic  churches,  sometimes  called  "first- 
class  churches,"  built  for  the  rich  and  exclud- 
ing the  poor.  It  is  bearing  its  fruits  in  the 
temptations  which  it  supplies  to  the  pulpit  to 
minister  a  fashionable  religion  and  in  a  fashion- 
able way.  It  is  bearing  its  fruits  in  the 
unnecessary  absorption  of  funds  that  are 
urgently  needed  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in 
the  destitute  portions  of  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  doubt  its  wisdom 
and  its  Christian  propriety.  We  believe  that 
the  church  can  do  better  with  its  wealth  than 
uselessly  sink  millions  of  dollars  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ape  the  cathedral  and  monumental 
system  of  the  Papacy. 

Christ  tells  the  church,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost.  The  law  of  economy  in 
the  just  use  of  property  is  as  proper  for  the 
church  as  for  the  private  individual.  The  one 
has  no  more  right  to  be  a  spendthrift  than 
the  other.  We  would  not  have  the  church 
hoard  its  wealth  ;  but,  if  it  were  to  spend  less 
in  some  directions  and  more  in  others  (less 
for  display  and  mere  art,  and  more  for  the 
solid  utilities  of  Christian  evangelization,)  it 
would  come  much  nearer  the  idea  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  as  given  in  the  direction  that 
"  nothing  be  lost."  The  church  cannot  afford 
to  fool  awaj-  its  monej-  in  empty  show,  that 
really  has  no  useful  relation  whatever  to  its 
vital  interests.  The  people  have  justly  com- 
mended our  excellent  President  for  his  wise 
economy  in  cutting  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  and  thereby  saving  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars,  which  have  been  appropriat- 
ed to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  the  church  to  practise  a 
like  economy,  and  thereby  enable  itself  to 
pay  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  Christ  in  labors 
and  larger  expenditures  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world." — Independent. 


Beet  Root  Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  beet 
root  sugar  in  Fiance,  has  now  risen  to  an  in- 
dustry of  the  first  importance.  It  employs 
more  than  four  hundred  manufactories,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  each  year  brought 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  There  are  in 
France  three  or  four  journals  specially  devoted 
to  subjects  connected  with  the  manufacture, 
the  machinery  required,  the  chemistry  of  the 
process,  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  the  sale 
of  the  products,  &c.  In  portions  of  Germany, 
also,  beet  root  sugar  is  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  business  appears  to  be 
established  as  one  of  the  great  industries  oJ 
the  country. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — In  the  French  National  Assembly  on  the 
19th  inst.,  the  discussion  was  resumed  upon  the  propo- 
sition to  impose  a  tax  on  raw  materials.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  opposition  were  in  the  majority  ;  and 
finally  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  376  against  307, 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  the  government 
shall  only  resort  to  taxation  on  raw  materials  when  the 
other  taxes  fail  to  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  nation.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed,  who  are  in  the  meantime  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  tariff.  This  action  of  the  Assembly 
gave  offence  to  President  Thiers,  and  on  the  20th  he 
sent  to  that  body  his  formal  resignation  as  President  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  accompanied  with  the  announce- 
ment that  all  the  Ministers  had  also  tendered  their  re- 
signations. Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Chambers 
on  the  reading  of  these  communications.  A  vote  was 
adopted  almost  unanimously,  only  six  members  dissent- 
ing, appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  President,  re- 
fusing to  accept  his  resignation,  and  passing  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  order  of  the  day.  When  informed  by 
a  deputation  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  he  consented  to  withdraw  it  for  the  present, 
but  told  them  also  he  was  worn  out  and  discouraged, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  Presidency. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  French  authorities 
to  prevent  the  assassination  of  German  soldiers,  in  the 
departments  occupied  by  them,  these  outrages  still  con- 
tinue. 

The  principal  of  the  college  at  Vitry  le  Francais, 
who  was  arrested  by  the  Germans  on  account  of  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  made  by  the  students  of  the  institu- 
tion, has  been  condemned  by  the  German  court-martial 
to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

The  long  promised  additional  cable  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  assured,  the  British 
Telegraph  Construction  Company  having  actually 
signed  a  contract  for  a  cable  direct  to  New  York. 

The  treaty  for  the  cession  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  of  the  Guinea  coast  meets  with  violent 
opposition  in  Holland,  where  it  is  generally  stigmatized 
as  dishonorable.  The  matter  will  soon  come  before  the 
States  General.  A  telegram  from  the  Hague  announces 
that  the  treaty  has  been  adopted  by  the  upper  House 
but  its  rejection  in  the  Chamber  is  probable. 

It  is  reported  that  the  German  government  refuses 
to  join  in  the  movement  for  the  suppression  of  the  In- 
ternational Society. 

London,  1st  mo.  22d. — Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  92| ;  do.,  1867,  933  ;  do.  ten-forties,  92]. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lOgcZ. ;  Orleans,  lOgd. 
California  wheat,  12s.  5<I  per  100  lbs.  Red  winter,  lis. !  bil 


The  Diet  of  Croatia  having  ignored  the  compromise 
proposed  by  the  joint  governments  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, has  been  dissolved  by  an  imperial  decree. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  17th  says  :  The  first 
Turco-European  train  over  the  railroad  skirting  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  entered  Stamboul  yesterday,  crossing 
the  old  Seraglio  grounds. 

Dispatches  from  Batavia  report  heavy  floods  in  Java, 
which  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  crops. 

A  telegram  from  Bombay  reports  the  loss  of  a  vessel 
off  Surat  with  thirty-five  natives  on  board,  all  of  whom 
were  drowned. 

A  dangerous  revolt  among  the  Looshias  of  India  has 
been  suppressed.  At  the  first  signs  of  trouble  troops 
were  dispatched  for  Delhi,  and  marched  direct  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebels  whom  they  met  in  large  force, 
but  completely  defeated,  killing  one  hundred  and  taking 
several  hundred  prisoners.  The  rebels  have  dispersed, 
and  the  country  is  now  tranquil. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  have  sent  a  circular  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  instructing  them  to  suppress 
all  organizations  belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  international  society,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  While  thus  breaking  up  a  system  danger- 
ous to  the  civil  peace,  they  are  directed  not  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  speech. 

The  late  intelligence  from  Mexico  has  been  favorable 
for  the  Juarez  government  The  Diaz  party  have  suf- 
fered several  defeats,  and  while  the  government  has 
been  gaining  strength,  the  revolutionists  are,  it  is  stated, 
operating  without  concert,  and  its  chiefs  are  quarreling 
among  themselv 

Honolulu  dates  of  the  27th  nit.,  report  serious  damage 
upon  some  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  a  violent  gale. 
The  islands  of  Maui  and  Kauai  were  the  chief  suffferers. 
On  Kauai  the  wind  raged  with  great  force  in  squalls, 
tearing  up  trees  and  unroofing  houses.  In  many  in- 
stances the  houses  which  were  not  destroyed  by  wind 
were  swept  down  by  rain.  The  whole  island  suffered 
from  freshets. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  22d  says:  It  is  understood 
that  President  Thiers  has  decided  to  abstain  hereafter 
from  participation  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  ex- 
cept on  important  occasions. 

The  trial  of  prisoners  for  the  murder  of  hostages  in 
Paris,  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  has  termi- 
nated, and  their  sentences  have  been  promulgated. 
Genton  is  condemned  to  death.  Three  of  the  prisoners 
are  sentenced  to  banishment  to  the  penal  colony  of 
Cayenne  for  terras  as  follows:  Francois  for  life,  Latour 
Fortin  for  twenty  years,  and  Remorn  for  ten  years. 
Eight  others  are  sentenced  to  transportation  from  the 
country.  The  remainder  of  the  male  prisoners  who 
were  on  trial,  together  with  all  the  women,  were  ac- 
quitted. 

United  States. — The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress,  representing 
that  the  higher  cost  of  American  labor  and  material 
used  prevents  American  shipbuilders  from  competing 
with  foreigners,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
pression of  our  marine.  Congress  is  urged  to  give  re- 
lief, and  more  liberal  compensation  to  American  ocean 
steamers  carrying  the  mails  is  suggested  as  a  measure 
for  the  restoration  of  our  commerce. 

The  whaling  business  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  decline  from  year  to  year.  The  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard, in  its  annual  review  of  the  business  of  1871,  says 
the  history  of  the  business  of  the  past  year  is  like  that 
of  its  predecessors  for  the  past  few  years,  one  of  disaster 
and  discouragement.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  business  has  constantly  decreased  by  loss,  con- 
demnation and  sale,  and  few  new  ones  are  added.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  only  one  vessel  has  been  added  to  the 
whaling  fleet  of  the  country,  and  72  have  been  lost  to 
the  business.  Of  these  last  six  were  wrecked,  26  others 
were  abandoned  in  the  ice,  thirty  are  employed  in  other 
business,  and  several  old  ships  have  been  broken  up 
In  1846,  534  ships,  136  barks,  31  brigs,  and  20  schoon- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  of  230,218  tons  were  employed 
in  1871  the  fleet  had  dwindled  down  to  24  ships,  148 
barks,  13  brigs  and  3S  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  of 
52,572  tons. 

The  Amnesty  bill,  and  a  supplementary  Civil  Rights 
bill,  which  Senator  Sumner  has  proposed  as  an  amend 
ment,  have  been  discussed  in  the  Senate.  In  his  speech 
Sumner  read  a  great  mass  of  testimony,  consisting  o 
addresses,  of  meetings,  resolutions  of  colored  conven- 
tions, and  letters  from  colored  persons,  setting  forth 
their  grievances,  and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  foi 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  supplementary  civil  rights- 
He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  pass  the  bill  as  an 


The  reforms  which  President  Grant  desires  to  int 
duce  into  the  civil  service  of  the  country  meet  w 
strong  opposition  from  some  of  the  leading  members 
Congress  in  both  Houses. 

Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia  1 
week  numbered  508,  including  209  of  small  pox.  D 
ing  the  year  1871,  157,453  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  i 
Philadelphia  gas  works;  the  number  of  gas  meters 
use  is  69,793,  of  street  lamps  8,656.  The  street  ma 
laid  during  the  year  amounted  to  38,295  feet,  maki 
the  entire  length  of  gas  pipes  laid  in  the  city  571  mii 
The  production  of  gas  last  year  was  1,338,972,000  cu 
feet. 

The  difficulties  in  New  Orleans  continue.  Presidi 
Grant  ignores  both  parties,  insisting  only  that  b< 
should  obey  the  laws.  The  House  of  Representati' 
in  Congress,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  N 
Orleans,  and  if  possible  effect  a  reconciliation  betws 
the  two  factions. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotatii 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115|;  ditto,  1867,  112};  ditto,  10- 
5  per  cents,  110}.  Superfine  flour,  $5.70  a  $6.20 ;  & 
brands,  $6.30  a  $10.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.57  ;  arab 
$1.63.  Barley,  95  cts.  a  $1.02.  Oats,  54  a  56 
Western  mixed  corn,  63  a  70  cts.;  yellow,  70  a  72  ct 
southern  white,  77  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  22' 
23]- cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flo 
$3.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands.  $6  a  $10.  Pennsylvai 
red  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.60  ;  amber,  $1.60  a  *1.63  ;  wh: 
$1.70  a  $1.75.  Rye,  90  cts.  Old  yellow  corn,  75  cl 
new,  60  a  67  cts.  Oats,  52  a  56  cts.  Clover-seed,  l1 
10}  cts.  Timothy,  $3.25  a  $3.50  per  bushel, 
arrivals  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-y: 
reached  about  2,800  head.  The  market  was  dull  a 
prices  lower,  extra  sold  at  7}  a  7|-  cts.;  fair  to  good, 
7}  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  sh< 
about  15,000  sold  at  7}  a  8  cts.  for  choice,  prime 
7}  cts.,  and  common  5V  a  6}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  He 
$6.25  a  $7  per  100  lbs."  Receipts,  4,628.  Baltimore 
Western  family  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25.  Southern  wl 
corn,  63  a  66  cts. ;  yellow,  66  a  67  cts. ;  western  mix 
67  a  68  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spr 
wheat,  #1.27  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.22]  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.12}.  ' 
2  mixed  corn,  39|  cts.    No.  2  oats,  32}  cts. 


9d.  a  lis.  llrf.    Red  spring,  lis.  a  lis.  (id.  |  amendment  to  the  amnesty  bill,  so  that  the  rebels  might 

Published  statistics  show  that  90,000  emigrants  left  always  remember  that  amnesty  came  to  them  coupled 
Germany  last  year,  nearly  all  going  to  the  U.  States,     |  with  justice  to  the  colored  race. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Departm 
ofthe  Adelphi  School  for  Colored  Children,  on  Winsl 
St.  below  13th  St.    Applv  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  St, 
Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  413  Walnut  St 
Jonathan  Evans,  15  North  Seventh  St 


SITUATION  WANTED. 
A  young  Friend  from  Massachusetts,  desires  a  sit 
tion  in  a  Friends'  School  or  private  family,  as  Tutor 
For  further  information  apply  to  E.  M.  Hunting! 
245  North  Tenth  street. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE. 

There  have  been  recently  reprinted  editions  of 
following  works,  which  are  now  for  sale  at  No. 
Arch  Street. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 

Barclay  on  Church  Government. 

Ussher's  Letters. 

Memoirs  of  Edwin  Price. 

True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion. 

Concise  Account  of  Friends,  by  T.  Evans. 

Journal  of  William  Evans,  2d  edition. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  other  appro 
writings  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  i 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  i 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., ' 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woe 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boan 
Managers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER,  " 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Central  Arabia. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

|"  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  [in 
Jowf] — it  was  now  the  1st  of  July — Ghafil 
|used  a  small  house  in  the  neighborhood,  be 
(pging  to  one  of  his  dependants,  to  be  put  at 
|r  entire  disposal,  according  to  our  previous 
rauest.    This  our  new  abode  consisted  of  a 
5|iall  court,  with  two  rooms,  one  on  each  side. 
■  warehouse  and  habitation,  the  whole  being 
rrounded  with  an  outer  wall,  whose  door 
^s  closed  by  lock  and  bolt.    Of  a  kitchen- 
)m  there  was  small  need,  so  constant  and 
ispitable  are  the  invitations  of  the  good  folks 
(re  to  strangers;  and  if  our  house  was  not 
ter  spacious,  it  afforded  at  least  what  we 
p3t  desired,  namely,  seclusion  and  privacy 
[will ;  it  was,  moreover,  at  our  host's  cost, 
it  and  reparations. 

|"  Hither  accordingly  we  ti*ansferred  bag- 
je  and  chattels,  and  arranged  everything 
i; comfortably  as  we  best  could.    And  as  we 
Hid  already  concluded  from  the  style  and  con- 
rsation  of  those  around  us,  that  their  state 
|society  was  hardly  far  enough  advanced  to 
djer  a  sufficiently  good  prospect  for  medical 
IL  whose  exercise  to  be  generally  advan- 
tageous requires  a  certain  amount  of  culture 
id  aptitude  in  the  patient,  no  less  than  of 
|11  in  the  physician,  we  resolved  to  make 
lmerce  our  main  affair  here,  trusting  that 
so  doing  we  should  gain  a  second  advan- 
ce, that  of  lightening  our  more  bulky  goods, 
ijph  as  coffee  and  cloth,  whose  trausport  had 
(jeady  annoyed  us  not  a  little. 
'But  in  fact  we  were  not  more  desirous  to 
I  than  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
)wf  were  to  buy.    From  the  very  outset 
little  courtyard  was  crowded  with  eus- 
Jaers,  and  the  most  amusing  scenes  of  Arab 
pgling,  in  all  its  mixed  shrewdness  and  sim- 
ply, diverted  us  through  the  week.  Hand- 
rchief  after  handkerchief,  yard  after  yard 
"iloib,  beads  for  the  women,  knives,  combs, 
|king  glasses,  and  what  not?  (for  our  stock 
|8  a  thorough  miscellany,)  were  soon  sold 
some  for  ready  money,  others  on  credit; 
(1  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  all  debts  so 
•  itractcd  were  soon  paid  in  very  honestly; 
ford  High  Street  tradesmen,  at  least  in 


former  times,  were  not  always  equally  for- 
tunate. 

"Meanwhile  we  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  and  ap- 
preciating all  classes,  nay,  almost  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  place.  Peasants  too  from  vari- 
ous hamlets  arrived,  led  by  rumor,  whose 
trumpet,  prone  to  exaggerate  under  every 
sky,  had  proclaimed  us  throughout  the  valley 
of  Djowf  for  much  more  important  characters 
and  possessed  of  a  much  larger  stock  in  hand 
than  was  really  the  case.  All  crowded  in,  and 
before  long  there  were  more  customers  than 
wares  assembled  in  the  store-room. 

"  Ghafil,  for  his  part,  employed  a  hundred 
petty  artifices  to  prevent  our  selling  the  coffee, 
which  he  vehemently  desired  to  reserve  for 
his  own  bargain.  No  sooner  had  we  an  offer 
for  it,  than  he  sent  some  of  his  relations  or 
friends  to  dissuade  us  from  coming  to  terms  ; 
and  though  we  had  early  perceived  his  aim, 
we  thought  it  best  to  wink  at  it,  willing  to 
gratify  our  first  and  principal  host,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  slight  loss  to  ourselves. 

"I  say,  our  principal  host,  for  everybody 
who  had  a  dinner  or  a  supper  to  offer  was 
also  our  host  at  the  Djowf;  invitations  rained 
in  on  all  sides,  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  shame  on  the  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  and  a  blot  on  their  fair  name, 
had  we  ever  been  left  to  dine  twice  under  the 
same  roof.  Our  manner  of  passing  the  time 
was  as  follows.  We  used  to  rise  at  early  dawn, 
lock  up  the  house,  and  go  out  in  the  pure  cool 
air  of  the  morning  to  some  quiet  spot  amonu: 
the  neighboring  palm-groves,  or  scale  the  wail 
of  some  garden,  or  pass  right  on  through  the 
bye-lanes  to  where  cultivation  merges  in  the 
adjoining  sands  of  the  valley  ;  in  short,  to  any 
convenient  place  where  we  might  hope  to  pass 
an  hour  of  quiet  undisturbed  by  Arab  soeia- 
bilit)',  and  have  leisure  to  plan  our  work  for 
the  day.  We  would  then  return  home  about 
sunrise,  and  find  outside  the  door  some  tall 
lad  sent  by  his  father,  generally  one  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  of 
the  quarter,  yet  unvisited  by  us,  waiting  our 
return,  to  invite  us  to  an  early  breakfast.  We 
would  now  accompany  our  Mercury  to  his 
domicile,  where  a  hearty  reception,  and  some 
neighbors  collected  for  the  occasion,  or  at- 
tracted by  a  cup  of  s;ood  coffee,  were  sure  to 
be  in  attendance.  Here  an  hour  or  so  would 
wear  away,  and  some  medical  or  mercantile 
transaction  be  sketched  out.  We  of  course 
would  bring  the  conversation,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  on  local  topics,  according  as  those 
present  seemed  likely  to  afford  us  exactor 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  real  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  land.  We  would  then 
return  to  our  own  quarters,  where  a  crowd  of 
customers  awaiting  us,  would  allow  us  neither 
rest  nor  pause  till  noon.  Then  a  short  in- 
terval for  date  or  pumpkin  eating  in  some 
neighbor's  house  would  occur,  and  after  that 
business  be  again  resumed  for  three  or  four- 
hours,    A  walk  among  the  gardens,  rarely 


alone,  more  often  in  company  with  friends 
and  acquaintances,  would  follow;  and  mean- 
while an  invitation  to  supper  somewhere  had 
unfailingly  been  given  and  accepted. 

"This  important  meal  is  here,  as  almost 
everywhere  else  in  Arab  towns,  a  little  before 
sunset.  The  staple  article  of  Djowf  fare,  and 
in  Djebel  Shomer  also,  is  Djereeshab,  that  is, 
wheat  coarse!}1-  ground,  and  then  boiled;  but- 
ter and  meat  are  added,  sometimes  vegetables, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  and  the  like;  eggs,  hard- 
boiled  by  the  way,  occasionally  come  in  ;  but 
however  various  the  items,  the  whole  is  piled 
up  heapwise  on  one  large  copper  dish,  of  cir- 
cular form,  and  often  a  foot  and  a  half  or  even 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  food  itself  is  served 
scalding  hot,  but  is  to  be  eaten  with  the  hand 
alone;  not  that  any  philosophical  or  moral 
objection  exists  to  forks  and  spoons,  as  I  have 
seen  ingeniously  stated  by  an  author — French, 
I  believe — but  simply  that  those  articles  are 
not  to  be  had  here,  nor  are  they  indeed  any 
way  requisite  where  soup  and  joints  of  roast 
meat  are  alike  out  of  the  question.  Bread 
never  figures  at  a  Djowf  supper,  though  it  is 
common  enough  at  breakfast.  This  article 
assumes  in  Arabia  infinite  varieties  of  form 
and  quality ;  here  it  consists  of  large  un- 
leavened cakes  of  a  moderate  thickness.  Dates 
are  often  added  to  represent  garnish  at  sup- 
per; from  what  meal  indeed  are  they  absent? 
No  drink  but  water  is  known  hereabouts, 
though  date-tree  wine  might  easily  be  manu- 
factured, and  the  old  poets  and  writers  of 
Northern  Arabia  often  mention  it;  but  it  has 
now  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  even  remem- 
brance. 

"After  supper  all  rise,  wash  their  hands, 
and  then  go  out  into  the  open  air  to  sit  and 
smoke  a  quiet  pipeunder  the  still  transparent 
sky  of  the  summer  evening.  Neither  mist 
nor  vapor,  much  less  a  cloud,  appears ;  ^he 
moon  dips  down  in  silvery  whiteness  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  palm-tree  tops,  and  the  last 
rays  of  daylight  are  almost  as  sharp  and  clear 
as  the  dawn  itself.  Chat  and  society  continue 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  every  one  goes 
home,  most  to  sleep,  I  fancy,  for  few  Pen- 
seroso  lamps  are  here  to  be  seen  at  midnight 
hour,  nor  does  the  spirit  of  Piato  stand  much 
risk  of  unsphering  from  the  nocturnal  studies 
of  the  Djowf;  we,  to  write  our  journal,  or  to 
compare  observations  and  estimate  charac- 
ters. 

"  Sometimes  a  comfortablelanded  proprietor 
would  invite  us  to  pass  an  extemporary  holi- 
day morning  in  his  garden,  or  rather  orchard, 
there  to  eat  grapes  and  enjoy  ourselves  at 
will,  seated  under  clustering  vine-trellises, 
with  palm-trees  above  and  running  streams 
around.  How  pleasant  it  was  after  the  desert ! 
At  other  times  visits  of  patients,  prescrip- 
tions, and  similar  duties  would  take  up  a  part 
of  the  day  ;  or  some  young  fellow,  particularly 
desirous  of  information  aboutSyria  or  Egypt, 
or  perhaps  curious  after  history  and  moral 
science,  would  hold  us  for  a  couple  of  hours 
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in  serious  and  sensible  talk,  at  any  rate  to  our 
advantage." 

Our  author  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  castle 
of  the  governor,  Hamood,  and  passed  a  spare 
hour  in  studying  the  interesting  scenes  it  pre- 
sented. "For  Hamood,  in  virtue  of  his  judi- 
cial and  executive  powers,  held  every  morn- 
ing, and  some  afternoons  also,  long  audiences 
in  behalf  of  whoever  had  grievances  to  redress 
or  claims  to  advance;  the  contending  parties 
would  on  such  occasions  come  to  plead  their 
cause  in  person  before  him  in  the  K'hawah  ; 
and  the  governor  himself,  after  a  patient  hear- 
ing, would  pronounce  sentence.  I  ought  to 
say  that  cases  of  life  and  death,  along  with 
all  permanent  legislative  acts,  are  reserved 
for  the  head  jurisdiction  of  Ha'yel ;  whatever 
falls  short  of  these  is  left  to  the  vicegerent, 
who  has  accordingly  plenty  of  work  to  go 
through,  the  more  so  that  it  has  almost  all  to 
be  done  personally.  A  lawyer  would  have 
but  an  indifferent  chance  of  livelihood  in 
Arabia,  where  every  one,  the  very  Bedouins 
included,  has  eloquence  and  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  defend  his  own  cause ;  and  the 
chicane  of  courts  would  be  of  little  purpose  in 
such  an  assembly,  though  bribery  is  not  al- 
ways absent  nor  unsuccessful.  1  was  much 
amused  by  the  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness of  all  parties  in  these  tribunals  ;  a  court- 
martial  is  complicated  in  comparison.  But 
when  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  chances  to  be 
a  Bedouin,  we  have  a  thorough  comedy;  the 
following,  for  instance. 

"  One  day  my  comrade  and  myself  were  on 
a  visit  of  mere  politeness  at  the  castle,  the 
customary  ceremonies  had  been  gone  through, 
and  business,  at  first  interrupted  by  our  en- 
trance, had  resumed  its  course.  A  Bedouin 
of  the  Ma'az  tribe  was  pleading  his  cause  be- 
fore Hamood,  and  accusing  some  one  of  hav- 
ing forcibly  taken  away  his  camel.  The 
governor  was  seated  with  an  air  of  intense 
gravityin  his  corner,  half  leaning  on  acushion, 
while  the  Bedouin,  cross-legged  on  the  ground 
before  him,  and  within  six  feet  of  his  person, 
nourished  in  his  hand  a  large  reaping-hook, 
identically  that  which  is  here  used  for  cutting 
grass.  Energetically  gesticulating  with  this 
graceful  implement,  he  thus  challenged  his 
judge's  attention.  'You,  Hamood,  do  you 
hear?'  (stretching  out  at  the  same  time  the 
hook  towards  the  governor,  so  as  almost  to 
reach  his  bodj^,  as  though  he  meant  to  rip 
him  open  ;)  '  he  has  taken  from  me  my  camel ; 
have  you  called  God  to  mind  ?'  (again  putting 
his  weapon  close  to  the  unflinching  magis- 
trate ;)  '  the  camel  is  my  camel ;  do  you  hear  ?' 
(with  another  reminder  from  the  reaping- 
hook  ;)  '  ho  is  mine,  by  God's  award  and  yours 
too;  do  you  hear,  child?'  and  so  on,  while 
Hamood  sat  without  moving  a  muscle  of  face 
or  limb,  imperturbable  and  impassible,  till 
some  one  of  the  counsellors  quieted  the  plain- 
tiff, with  'Remember  God,  child  ;  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  you  shall  not  be  wronged.'  Then 
the  judge  called  on  the  witnesses,  men  of  the 
Djowf,  to  say  their  say,  and  on  their  confir- 
mation of  the  Bedouin's  statement,  gave  or- 
ders to  two  of  his  satellites  to  search  for  and 
bring  before  him  the  accused  party;  while  he 
added  to  the  Ma'azee,  'All  right,  daddy,  you 
shall  have  your  own  ;  put  your  confidence  in 
God,'  and  composedly  motioned  him  back  to 
his  place." 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  Heaven  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratclii'f. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Hannah  Shinn  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  4th,  1827. 

"My  Dear  Mildred, — Thou  hast  olten  been 
the  companion  of  my  mind  since  I  have  been 
confined  in  my  chamber;  and  more  especially 
since  I  heard  of  thy  being  out  from  home  in 
Truth's  service.  My  83Tmpathetic  feeliugs 
have  been  awakened  for  thee,  reflecting  on 
the  awful  state  of  things  in  our  Societj^.  Great 
trials  must  await  those  who  are  travelling  in 
the  cause  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  through  whom 
the  revealed  will  of  the  Father  is  manifested, 
and  by  whom  we  are  redeemed !  Oh,  let  us 
cleave  unto  Him  !  not  casting  away  our  con- 
fidence, but  holding  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering;  and  having  done  all 
to  stand.  Let  us  stand  in  our  allotment, 
whether  it  be  through  evil  report,  or  good  re- 
port; being  willing  to  suffer  with  the  Seed,  il 
haply  we  may  reign  with  it.  Truly  this  is  a 
day  of  suffering  with  the  spiritually  minded! 
A  day  wherein  the  secret  cry  of  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe,  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  soul.  What  can  we  do  better 
than  to  bow  low  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
with  weeping  and  supplication,  as  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  saying,  Spare  thy 
people,  O  Lord  !  Give  not  thy  heritage  to  re- 
proach !  There  is  doubtless  a  remnant,  who 
have  kept  firm  their  standing  upon  that  Rock 
which  is  sure  and  steadfast.  These  having 
kept  the  word  of  His  patience,  are  preserved 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  trial.  Oh!  for 
an  increase  of  that  patience,  yea,  invincible 
patience!  For  want  of  having  this,  many 
have  suffered  loss. 

"Much  more  I  would  like  to  say,  if  my 
strength  of  body  would  permit  me  ;  but  it  is 
with  difficulty  I  write  this  much. 

"  With  much  affection,  I  am  thy  friend, 
Hannah  Shinn." 

Jacob  Hampton  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 
"Wayne  county,  Indiana,  5th  mo.  22d,  1828. 
"  Dear  Mildred  Ratcliff, — Having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  thee  a  few  lines,  I  gladly 
embrace  it.  We  are  willing  to  let  thee  know 
we  have  not  forgotten  thee,  nor  the  satisfac- 
tion we  enjoyed  in  thy  company  and  conver- 
sation when  at  our  house.  It  was  a  time  of 
^reat  favor  to  my  poor  soul.  I  had  been  read- 
ing Elias  Hick's  sermons,  and  was  almost 
captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  apparent 
reasonableness  of  much  that  he  said.  A  few 
lays  before  thou  wast  at  our  house,  I  dis- 
covered in  his  plausible  discourses  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  I  was  not  willing  by  any 
means  to  lose  my  faith  and  belief  in  our  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  when  thou  came  to 
our  house  I  was  under  much  concern  and 
trouble  of  mind,  fearing  I  might  be  shaken  off 
of  the  right  foundation.  The  enemy  was 
tempting  me  very  sorely,  through  reasoning 
and  glossing  lies,  to  allegorize  away  the  plain 
meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks.  But.  blessed  be 
the  Lord  who  knew  that  I  loved  him,  and 
desired  to  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and 
a  willing  mind,  He  in  his  providence  sent  thee 
to  my  house  in  the  needful  time  to  cause  the 
scales  to  fall  from  my  eyes,  and,  as  it  were, 
fully  ^re-establish  my  faith  and  belief  in  the 


dear  Redeemer,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  h  | 
Gospel.  Praised  be  his  holy  name  !  Since  th{  | 
time  I  have  found  it  my  duty  when  abilit  I 
has  been  given,  to  contend  for  the  faith  one  j 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  endeavor  to  coi  i 
vince  my  poor  mistaken  friends  who  ha^JI 
embraced  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks,  of  tl  j 
awful  mistake  they  have  committed. 

"It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  time  in  whk  1 
all  true  believers  in  Christ  ought  to  unite  il 
the  support  of  our  holy  religion,  and  in  e; 
deavors  to  maintain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesu 
being  willing  to  contend  as  occasion  requin 
it,  for  that  holy  faith  which  was  once  dclive 
ed  to  the  saints.  I  greatly  desire  that  Ave  mt 
all  be  careful  to  adorn  the  gospel  of  Christ  t 
a  consistent  conduct,  regulated  by  that  grai 
and  truth  which  came  by  Him.  Without  tb 
we  shall  bear  an  imperfect  testimony  to  tl 
excellency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  at 
give  the  enemies  of  Truth  an  opportunity 
speaking  evil  of  it.  Thus  we  shall  show  ou 
selves  to  be  like  the  foolish  builders,  wl 
erected  their  houses  upon  a  sandy  foundatioi 
for  such  our  blessed  Redeemer  compared 
those  who  heard  his  sayings  and  did  the 
not.  I  have  been  grieved  for  some  who  pr 
fess  to  contend  for  our  faith  against  E.  Hicli 
and  yet  are  not  altogether  sound  in  Christii 
doctrine,  having  gone  to  an  opposite  extreu! 
This  has  been  injurious  to  our  testimon 
Some  I  believe  contend  for  our  faith,  who  < 
not  live  in  obedience  to  the  faith  they  pretei 
to  contend  for. 

"Thou  knowest  it  is  a  time  of  deep  suff< 
ing,  and  that  we  mourn  for  the  candlestic 
that  have  been  removed  out  of  their  plac 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  time  of  favor 
the  true  followers  of  the  crucified  Saviot 
who  know  the  truth  which  is  worth  sufft 
ing  for.  It  has  been  a  time  of  shaking  ma 
foundations,  that  that  which  cannot  be  shak 
may  remain:  a  time  that  trite  believers  £ 
more  nearly  united  in  love  towards  ea 
other  than  has  been  common.  Of  such 
may  be  said,  as  was  said  formerly,  'See  h< 
these  Quakers  love  each  other!'  Lotus  tha 
God  and  take  courage  !  Watch  over  one  i 
other  for  good!  Pray  one  for  another,  all 
endeavor  to  build  up  each  other  in  our  m<jt| 
holy  faith.  Thy  affectionate  and  truefriei  j 
Jacob  Hampton.'!! 

H.  Regina  Shober  to  Mildred  Ratcliff.  I 
"Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  21st,  182M 
"My  Beloved  Friend, —  I  remember  ft 
precious  feelings  that  accompanied  the  pel* 
sal  of  thy  very  acceptable  letter,  receivedit 
a  time  when  my  poor  tried  mind  felt  as  ifl 
really  needed  every  little  word  of  encouraB 
me  n't  which  my  kind  and  gracious  MasH 
was  pleased  to  favor  me  with.  These  feelirft 
have  been  renewed  whenever  I  have  sift 
read  it. 

"  I  could  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  to  let  I 
opportunity  pass  without  attempting  to  I 
thee  how  much  I  regretted  not  having  hesl) 
of  thy  return  to  our  city,  and  th}'  prospecll 
leaving  it  for  home,  until  it  was  too  late  to  I 
thee.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  say  mil 
now,  yet  my  dear  friend,  I  may  venture  to  I 
thee,  that  according  to  my  little  ability  I 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling,  I  travelled  wh.| 
thee  from  place  to  place  on  thy  return  towaH 
thy  earthly  dwelling.  I  believe  that  as  fail 
thou  hadst  been  enabled  to  go,  faithfulrBl 
had  been  abode  in,  and  therefore,  that  pe:e, 
which  an  humble  hope  of  this  can  aloneffl 
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tow,  and  which  the  dear  Muster  promised  to 
II  his  dedicated  children,  would  be  the  result, 
tie  sweet  reward  of  thy  labor  of  love  amongst 


"In  looking  towards  your  approaching  Year- 
-  Meeting,  my  spirit  is  sometimes  clothed 
ith  fervent  prayer,  that  if  consistent  with 
[is  will  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
irth,  that  both  thy  body  and  mind  may  be 
rengthened  for  whatever  may  be  theresuitof 
lis  cruel,  dividing,  separating  spirit  amongst 
ou;  that  thy  head  may  be  covered  in  the  day 
f  battle;  and  the  hands  of  all  tho  faithful  in 
hrist  Jesus  may  be  made  strong  in  Him, 
ho  ever  has  and  ever  will  be,  the  refuge  of 
is  poor  and  afflicted  people  from  the  storms, 
ad  a  shadow  from  the  heat. 
"It  is  really  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  will 
robably  have  the  company  of  some  of  the 
.ithful  from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  Some 
those  from  our's  have  had  a  very  large 
lare  of  the  burden  to  bear  amongst  us  in 
is  day  of  perplexity  and  treading  down, 
hese  having  been  enabled  to  stand  faithful 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  immortal,  are 
lalified  to  enter  deeply  into  sympathy  and 
eling  with  you. 

'My  dear  and  beloved  friend  Jonathan 
vans  I  expect  will  hand  thee  this.  I  trust 
3  will  bo  a  comfort  to  some  of  you,  and  be 
vored  to  return  in  safety,  strengthened  in 
jdy  and  spirit.  He  is  to  me  a  kind  sympa- 
n'sing  father  and  friend.  Now  I  believe  it 
ill  not  be  best  for  me  to  add  much,  although 
could  fill  my  paper  with  complaints  about 
>or  self;  and  tell  thee  how  for  several  month* 
ist  I  have  been  wading  in  darkness,  through 
le  deeps;  almost  ready  to  conclude  with 
)or  Jonah  that  I  was  down  at  the  very  bot- 
m  of  the  mountain,  and  earth  with  her  bars 
ould  ere  long  close  about  mo  for  ever.  Yet 
lere  is  hope,  and  something  like  a  little  glim- 
ering  of  light  on  the  path,  although  very 
int.  I  cannot  but  hope  thou  wilt  feel  will- 
g  and  able  to  drop  me  a  few  lines  by  the 
turn  of  our  friend.  Thou  knowest  not  what 
ay  be  handed  thee  to  give  a  poor,  feeble,  and 
fear  very  unfaithful  little  sister. 

From  thy  affectionate       R.  Shober." 

Jane  Bettle  to  Mildred  Batcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  1829. 
"  My  ever  beloved  friend  M.  K.,— I  thought 
though  my  time  was  limited,  I  must  send 
i  paper  the  expression  of  my  past  and  pre- 
nt  desire  that  thou  shouldost  keep  me  in  thy 
membraoce  when  it  is  well  with  thee.  It 
as,  I  think,  the  request  of  one  formerly, 
brethren,  pray  for  us.' 
"Our  friends  from  your  parts,  as  well  as 
hers,  have  been  acceptably  with  us.  May 
>e  Lord  bless  the  work  assigned  them ! 
ayst  thou,  dear  Mildred,  through  heights 
id  depths,  continue  faithful  in  the  occupancy 
'the  gift.  Though  I  say  this,  it  is  not  that 
have  felt  jealous  of  thy  having  given  back. 
"This  is  all  I  have  time  to  say  at  present. 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Jane  Bettle." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  Temperature  of  the  Sea. 
As  water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  the 
mperature  of  the  sea  is  in  general  more  con- 
ant  than  that  of  the  air. 
The  equinoctial  ocean  seldom  attains  the 
aximum  warmth  of  83°,  and  has  never  been 


known  to  rise  above  87°,  while  tho  surface  of 
the  land  between  the  tropics  i3  frequently 
heated  to  129°.  In  the  neighborhood  of  tin- 
line,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water 
oscillates  all  the  year  round  only  between  82° 
and  85°,  and  scarce  any  difference  is  percep- 
tible at  different  times  of  the  day. 

Tho  warmest  part  of  the  ocean  does  not 
coincide  with  the  Equator,  but  seems  to  form 
two  not  quite  parallel  bands  to  the  north  and 
south. 

In  the  northern  Atlantic,  the  line  of  great- 
est temperature  (87°  F.)  which  on  the  African 
coast  is  found  but  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  rises  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America  as  high  as  12°  north  lat.,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ranges  even  beyond  the  tropic. 
The  influence  of  the  warmth-radiating  land 
on  inclosed  waters  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
tho  Mediterranean  (between  30°  and  44°  north 
lat.)  where  during  the  summer  months  a  tem- 
perature of  84°  and  85°  is  found — three  de- 
grees higher  than  the  medium  warmth  of  the 
open  tropical  seas. 

While  in  the  torrid  zone  the  temperature  of 
the  ocean  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  tho  contrary  takes  place  in  the 
Polar  seas.  Near  Spitzbergeri,  even  under  80° 
north  lat.,  Gaimard  never  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  below  33°.  Between  Nor- 
way and  Spitsbergen,  the  mean  warmth  of  the 
water  in  summer  was  39°,  while  that  of  the 
air  only  attained  37°.  In  the  enclosed  gulfs 
and  seas  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  blocks  of  ice,  which  the 
warmth  of  a  short  summer  is  unable  totally 
to  dissolve,  naturally  produces  a  very  low 
temperature  of  the  waters.  Thus  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  Sir  John  Ross  found  during  the  summer 
months,  only  thirty-one  days  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rose  above  freezing 
point.  The  maximum  warmth  was  34°,  the 
minimum  30°. 

In  the  depths  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  tropi- 
cal zone,  the  water  is  found  of  a  frigid  tem- 
perature, and  this  circumstance  first  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  submarine  polar  ocean 
currents  ;  for  without  these,  the  deep  sea  tem- 
perature in  the  tropics  could  never  have  been 
lower  than  the  maximum  of  cold,  which  the 
heat  radiating  particles  attain  at  the  surface. 

Sir  James  Ross  found  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  deep  ocean  there  is  a  certain 
level,  at  and  beneath  which  the  water  has  an 
invariable  cold  temperature  of  39°  5'  Fahr. 
At  the  Equator  this  level  descends  to  7,200 
feet;  in  lat.  56°  S.,  it  has  risen  to  the  surface. 
The  ascending  line  becomes  a  descending  one 
as  we  proceed  northwards  or  southwards  to 
the  pole;  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture subsiding  below  the  colder  water,  and  in 
lat.  70°  S.,  occurring  at  a  depth  of  4,500  feet. 
Thus,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  northern  also,  there  is  a  belt  or 
circle  round  the  earth,  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  (39°  5')  obtains  through- 
out its  entire  depth,  forming  a  boundary  or 
kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the  warmer 
and  colder  basins  of  the  ocean. 

To  the  north  of  56°  South  lat.,  the  sea  be- 
comes warmer  than  its  mean  temperature,  by 
reason  of  the  sun's  heat,  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed, elevating  its  temperature  at  various 
depths  in  different  latitudes;  while  to  the 
south,  in  the  absence  of  an  equal  solar  supply, 
the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  tho  ocean  into 
space  occasions  the  sea  to  be  of  a  colder  tem- 
perature as  we  advance  to  the  pole. 


Sir  James  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  this  circle 
of  mean  temperature  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
is  a  standard  point  in  nature,  which,  if  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy,  would  afford 
to  philosophers  of  future  ages  another  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  globe  we 
inhabit  shall  have  undergone  any  change  of 
temperature,  and  to  what  amount,  during  the 
interval.  The  experiments  which  his  limited 
time  and  means  admitted  of  his  making, 
served  to  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  ocean  at  present  is  about  39°  5',  or  seven 
and  a  half  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 
of  pure  water,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
point  of  its  greatest  density.  But  it  would 
be  indispensable  that  this  temperature  should 
be  ascertained  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  degree; 
and  as  science  and  mechanical  art  are  at  pre- 
sent so  far  advanced,  that  thermometers  may 
be  sent  down  to  the  greatest  fathomable 
depths  without  an  alteration  of  temperature 
even  to  that  small  amount,  this  desideratum 
might  be  very  easily  obtained. 

Thus  the  sun  writes  his  history  in  the  ocean, 
and  future  generations  will  be  able  to  read  his 
annals  in  that  lucid  mirror. 

If  we  add  to  the  tropical  seas  all  that  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  waters  never  falls  below  68°  F.,  and 
where  consequently  living  coral  reefs  may 
occur,  wo  find  that  it  nearly  equals  in  size  the 
temperate  and  cold  ocean  regions  added  to- 
gether. This  distribution  of  the  waters  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  mankind  ;  for  the  immense  exten 
of  the  tropical  ocean,  where,  of  course,  the 
strongest  evaporation  takes  place,  furnishes 
our  temperate  zone  with  tho  necessary  quan- 
tity of  rain,  and  tends  by  its  cooling  influence 
to  diminish  the  otherwise  unbearable  heat  of 
the  equatorial  lands.  Can  chance  have  pre- 
sided over  this  salutary  distribution?  and  is 
it  not  far  more  philosophical  to  attribute  it  to 
the  forethought  of  an  all-wise  Providence? 

The  circumstance  of  ice  being  lighter  than 
water  also  contributes  to  the  habitableness  of 
our  earth.  Ice  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat; 
consequently  it  shields  the  subjacent  waters 
from  the  influence  of  the  strong  winter  cold, 
and  prevents  its  penetrating  to  considerable 
depths.  If  ice  had  been  heavier  than  water, 
tho  sea-bottom,  in  higher  latitudes,  would 
have  been  covered  with  solid  crystal  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  cold  season  ;  and  during 
the  whole  length  of  the  polar  winter,  the  per- 
petually consolidating  surface-waters  would 
have  been  constantly  precipitated,  till  finally 
the  whole  sea,  far  within  the  present  tem- 
perate zone,  would  have  formed  one  solid  mass 
of  ice.  The  sun  would  have  been  as  power- 
less to  melt  this  prodigious  body,  as  it  is  to 
dissolve  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  The  cold 
radiating  from  its  surface  would  alone  have 
rendered  the  neighboring  lands  uninhabitable; 
even  if  the  disturbance  of  that  beneficial  sys- 
tem of  ocean  currents,  which  conveys  part  of 
the  heat  engendered  within  the  tropics  to  the 
polar  regions,  and  imparts  refreshing  coolness 
to  the  equatorial  zone,  had  not  alone  sufficed 
to  change  many  northern  countries  into  a 
dreary  waste.  The  more  we  are  impressed 
with  our  dependence  upon  the  physical  laws 
which  rule  the  universe,  the  deeper  ought  to 
be  our  gratitude  to  that  Power  which  has  so 
bountifully  ordained  them  for  the  happiness 
of  man. — Hartwig. 

Labor  and  God's  mercy  bring  riches. 
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Selected  for  «  The  Friend. ' 

The  Axe  laid  to  the  Root  of  the  Old  Corrupt  Tree. 
A  Distinction  between  the  Faith  which  is 
of  Man,  and  the  Faith  which  is  of  God  : 
One  whereof  is  the  Faith  of  Sion,  the  other 
the  Faith  of  Bab}'lon  :  The  one  laying  hold 
on  Christ,  as  he  is  revealed  the  King;  of  Life 
in  Sion  ;  the  other  lays  hold  on  a  Historical 
Eelation  of  Christ,  the  Fame  whereof  hath 
sounded  in  Babylon. 

There  is  a  faith  which  is  of  man's  self;  and 
a  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God  :  or  a  power 
of  believing,  which  is  found  in  the  nature  of 
fallen  man ;  and  a  power  of  believing,  which 
is  given  from  above.  As  there  are  two  births, 
the  first  and  the  second,  so  they  have  each 
their  faith  ;  and  each  believes  with  his  faith, 
and  seems  to  lay  hold  on  the  same  thing  for 
life;  and  the  contention  about  the  inheritance 
will  not  be  ended,  till  God  determine  it.  Cuin 
will  sacrifice  with  his  faith,  and  he  believes  he 
shall  be  accepted  :  if  he  had  not  believed  so,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  angry  when  he  found 
it  otherwise:  and  the  Cainish  spirit  in  man, 
the  vagabond  from  the  life  of  God,  which  hath 
not  a  habitation  in  God,  nor  the  eternal  life 
of  God  abiding  in  him,  is  busy  with  the  same 
faith  at  this  day,  and  hath  the  same  expecta 
tion  from  it  as  Cuin  had. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  false  religion;  of  the 
false  hope ;  of  the  false  peace ;  of  the  false  joy ; 
of  the  false  rest;  of  the  false  comfort ;  of  the 
false  assurance;  as  the  other  is  of  the  true. 
Iu  this  faith,  which  is  of  man,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  it,  stands  all  the  knowledge, 
zeal,  devotion,  and  worship  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  the  worldly  part  in  every  man 
in  particular:  but  the  true  knowledge,  the 
true  zeal,  the  true  devotion,  the  true  worship, 
stand  in  the  faith  which  is  given  of  God,  to 
them  that  are  born  of  the  immortal  seed  ; 
which  lives  in  God,  and  in  which  God  liveth 
for  ever. 

Now  it  deeply  concerns  every  man,  to  con- 
sider from  which  of  these  his  knowledge,  re- 
ligion, and  worship  proceed,  and  in  which  of 
them  they  stand.  For  if  they  proceed  from, 
and  stand  in,  the  faith  which  is  of  man,  they 
cannot  please  God,  nor  conduce  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  But  though  they  may  taste 
very  pleasantly  to  man's  palate  now,  and  ad- 
minister much  hope  and  satisfaction  to  him 
at  present,  yet  they  will  fail  at  the  time  ot 
need  ;  for,  as  Christ  said  concerning  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  so  may 
I  concerning  this  faith;  Except  your  faith,  with 
the  works  of  it,  exceeds  that  faith,  and  all  the 
works  of  it  (even  to  the  uttermost  improve- 
ment thereof)  which  is  to  be  found  in  man's  na- 
ture, it  will  never  lead  you  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
nor  be  able  to  give  you  any  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  life.  For  he  that  will  inherit,  must  be 
the  right  heir,  must  have  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, the  faith  of  Isaac;  which  springs  up 
from  the  root  of  life  in  the  seed  ;  and  this  leads 
the  seed  into  that  spring  of  life  (out  of  which 
it  shot  forth  as  a  branch)  which  is  the  in- 
heritance promised  to  the  seed.  And  here  is 
Christ,  Alpha  and  Omega,  in  every  particular 
soul  where  life  is  begun  and  perfected,  run- 
ning its  course  through  time,  back  to  that 
which  was  before  the  beginning. 

Therefore  observe,  and  consider  well,  what 
this  faith  which  is  of  man's  self  can  do;  and 
how  far  it  may  go  in  the  changing  of  man, 
and  in  producing  a  conformity  of  him  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures.  And  then  consider 
where  it  is  shut  out,  what  it  cannot  do,  what 


change  it  cannot  make,  what  it  cannot  con- 
form to:  that  so  the  true  distinction  may  be 
let  into  the  mind,  and  not  a  foundation  laid 
of  so  great  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
concernment. 

1.  A  man  may  believe  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures ;  yea,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  them, 
so  far  as  he  can  reach  them  with  his  under 
standing,  with  this  faith  which  is  of  man.  As 
by  this  faith  a  man  can  believe  a  history  pro 
bably  related  to  him  ;  so  by  this  faith  ho  be- 
lieves the  histories  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  more  than  probably  related.  As  by  this 
faith  a  man  can  receive  doctrines  of  instruc- 
tion out  of  philosophers'  books ;  so  by  the 
same  faith  he  may  receive  doctrines  of  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  Scriptures.  Reading  a  relation 
of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  recovery  by  Christ, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  to  life,  &c,  this 
faith  can  believe  the  relation  of  these  things, 
as  well  as  it  can  believe  the  relation  of  other 
things. 

2.  This  being  believed  from  the  relation  of 
the  history  of  these  things,  it  naturally  sets 
all  the  powers  of  man  at  work  (kindling  the 
understanding,  will,  and  affections,)  towards 
the  avoiding  of  misery,  and- the  attaining  of 
happiness.  What  would  not  a  man  do  to 
avoid  perpetual  extremity  of  misery  on  soul 
and  body  for  ever,  and  to  obtain  a  crown  of 
everlasting  blessedness?  This  boils  the  affec- 
tions to  an  height,  and  sets  the  understand- 
ing on  work  to  the  utmost,  to  gather  all  the 
rules  of  scripture,  and  to  practise  all  the  duties 
and  ordinances  therein  mentioned.  What  can 
the  Scriptures  propose  to  be  believed,  that  he 
will  not  believe?  What  can  it  propose  to  be 
done,  that  he  will  not  do?  Must  he  pray? 
He  will  pray.  Must  bo  hear?  He  will  hear. 
Must  he  read  ?  He  will  read.  Must  he  medi- 
tate? He  will  meditate.  Must  he  deny  him- 
self, and  all  his  own  righteousness  and  duties, 
and  hope  only  for  salvation  in  the  merits  of 
Christ?  He  will  seem  to  do  that  too;  and 
say,  when  he  has  done  all  he  can,  hi  is  but 
an  unprofitable  servant.  Does  the  scripture 
say  he  can  do  nothing  without  the  Spirit? 
He  will  acknowledge  that  too,  and  hope  he 
has  the  Spirit.  God  hath  promised  the  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  it;  and  he  has  asked  long, 
and  asks  still,  and  therefore  hopes  he  has  it. 
Thus  man,  by  a  natural  faith,  grows  up  and 
spreads  into  a  great  tree,  and  is  very  confident 
and  much  pleased;  not  perceiving  the  defect 
in  his  root,  and  what  all  his  growth  here  will 
come  to. 

3.  This  being  done  with  much  seriousness 
and  industry,  there  must  needs  follow  a  great 
change  in  man:  his  understanding  will  be 
more  and  more  enlightened;  his  will  more 
and  more  conformed  to  that  to  which  he  thus 
gives  himself  up,  and  to  which  he  thus  bends 
himself  with  all  his  strength;  his  affections 
more  and  more  weaned  ;  he  will  find  a  kind  of 
life  and  growth  in  this,  according  to  its  kind. 
Let  a  man's  heart  be  in  any  kind  of  study  or 
knowledge,  applying  himself  strictly  to  it, 
ho  gathers  understanding  in  his  mind,  and 
warmth  in  his  affection:  so  it  is  also  here. 
Yea,  this  being  more  excellent  in  itself,  must 
needs  produce  a  more  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  a  more  excellent  warmth,  and  have 
a  greater  power  and  influence  upon  the  will. 

4.  Now,  how  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  mistake 
here,  and  call  this  the  truth!  First,  he  mis- 
takes this  for  the  true  faith  ;  and  then  he  mis- 
takes in  applying  to  this  all  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  true  faith :  and  thus  entering  into 


the  spirit  of  error  at  first,  he  errs  in  the  who 
course  of  his  religion,  from  the  beginning 
the  end.  He  sees  a  change  made  by  this 
him ;  and  this  he  accounts  the  true  conversic 
and  regeneration.  This  leads  him  to  ask,  ari 
seek,  and  pray ;  and  this  he  accounts  the  tn 
praying,  the  true  seeking,  the  true  askin 
This  cleanseth  (after  its  kind)  his  understand 
ing,  will,  and  affections;  and  this  he  takes  f( 
the  true  sanctification.  The  justification  whic 
is  to  the  true  believer,  he  also  applies  to  th 
faith;  and  so  he  has  a  peace,  a  satisfaction, 
rest  here,  and  a  hope  of  happiness  hereafte 
Thus  he  receives  what  is  already  reveale( 
and  he  waits  for  what  may  be  further 
vealed,  which  he  can  embrace  and  confor 
to,  turning  still  upon  this  centre,  and  growic 
up  from  this  root.  And  he  that  does  not  coo- 
hither  in  religion,  falls  short  of  the  improvj 
ment  of  man's  nature,  and  of  the  faith  thi 
grows  there  (which  naturally  leads  all  tt 
powers  of  nature  hither,  and  fixes  them  here 
which  is  but  dead.  And  now  this  man  is  saft 
he  is  a  believer;  he  is  a  worshipper  of  Goc 
he  is  a  Christian  ;  he  is  an  observer  of  tt 
commands  of  Christ:  when  the  overflowict 
scourge  comes,  it  shall  not  touch  him: 
the  judgments,  plagues,  threatenings,  in  tt 
Scriptures,  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  u: 
believers;  to  them  that  know  not  God: 
them  that  worship  not  God  ;  to  them  ths 
observe  not  the  commands  of  Christ.  Thu 
by  his  untempered  mortar  from  bis  fall 
faith,  he  has  built  up  a  wall  against  the  d 
luge  of  wrath;  which  wall  will  tumble  dow 
upon  him  when  the  wrath  comes.  The  growt 
of  this  faith,  and  great  spreading  of  it  into  t 
this  knowledge,  zeal,  and  devotion,  hath  m 
changed  the  nature  of  it  all  this  while;  but 
is  the  same  that  it  was  at  the  beginning,  ev« 
a  power  of  nature  in  the  first  birth ;  and 
these  fruits  are  but  the  fruits  of  the  first  n 
ture,  which  is  still  alive  under  all  this.  A 
this  can  never  kill  the  principle  out  of  whi( 
it  grows;  but  feeds  it  more,  and  fattens  itfi 
the  slaughter. 

Thus  far  this  faith  can  go  :  but  then  the 
is  somewhat  it  is  shut  out  of  at  the  very  firs 
there  is  somewhat  this  faith  cannot  reeeiv 
believe,  or  enter  into.    What  is  that?  It 
the  life,  the  power,  the  inward  part  of  th 
Though  it  may  seem  to  have  unity  with  { 
the  scriptures  in  the  letter;  yet  it  cann 
have  unity  with  one  scripture  in  the  life  :  f< 
its  nature  is  shut  out  of  the  nature  of  tl 
things  there  witnessed.    As  for  instance: 
may  have  a  literal  knowledge  of  Christ,  a 
cording  as  the  scripture  relates  ;  of  his  birt 
preaching,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
cension,  intercession,  &c.    Yea,  but  the  thir 
spoken  of  it  knoweth  not.    The  nature 
Christ  (which  is  the  Christ)  is  hidden  fro 
that  eye.   So  it  may  have  a  literal  knowledai 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  ;  hi] 
the  life  of  the  blood  which  livingly  justifiet  j 
that  birth  cannot  feel ;  but  can  only  talk  of  i  I 
according  to  the  relation  it  reads  in  the  scriM 
ture.    So  it  may  have  a  literal  knowledge  jj 
sanctification  ;  but  the  thing  that  sanctifiet 
it  cannot  receive  into  itself.    So  for  redenaj 
tion,  peace,  joy,  hope,  love,  &c,  it  may  gji 
into  the  outward  part  of  all  these ;  but  the  i|^ 
ward  part,  the  life,  the  spirit  of  them,  it 
shut  out  of,  and  cannot  touch  or  come  neaj 
nor  can  it  witness  that  change  which  is  fe  j 
and  known  here.    And  here  is  the  great  coj 
tention  in  the  world  between  these  two  birth  j 
the  one  contending  for  its  knowledge  in  tl U 
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rter,  and  the  other  contending  for  its  know- 
jigo  in  the  life:  the  one  setting  up  its  faith 
j|)m  the  natural  part,  calling  it  spiritual  ;  and 
le  other,  which  has  felt  the  stroke  of  God 
[.on  this  (and  thereby  come  to  know  the 
(fference,)  setting  up  the  faith  of  the  true 
|if :  which  faith  hath  a  different  beginning, 
a  different  growth  from  the  other,  and 
be  welcomed  into  the  land  and  kingdom 
life;  when  the  other  will  be  manifested  to 
but  the  birth  of  the  bond  woman,  and  be 
rust  forth  with  its  mother  to  seek  their 
ad  abroad  :  for  the  seed  of  the  bond  woman 
not  to  inherit  with  Isaac,  the  seed  of  pro- 
se. 

uest.  What  then  is  that  faith  which  is  the 
t  of  God  ?  And  which  is  distinct  from  this  ? 
A.ns.    It  is  that  power  of  believing  which 
ings  out  of  the  seed  of  eternal  life;  and 
vens  the  heart,  not  with  notions  of  know- 
ge,  but  with  the  powers  of  life.    The  other 
th  is  drawn  out  of  man's  nature,  by  con- 
erations  which  affect  the  natural  part,  and 
■pt  alive  by  natural  exercises  of  reading, 
iring,  praying,  studying,  meditating  in  that 
;  but  this  springs  out  of  a  seed  of  life 
^en,  and  grows  up  in  the  life  of  that  seed, 
feeds  on  nothing  but  the  flesh  and  blood 
Christ;  in  which  is  the  living  virtue,  and 
mortal  nourishment  of  that  which  is  im- 
rtal.  This  faith,  at  its  first  entrance,  strikes 
part  dead  in  which  the  other  faith  did 
>w,  and  by  its  growth  perfects  that  death, 
raiseth  up  a  life  which  is  of  another  na- 
than  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
conceive.    And  by  the  death  of  this  part 
9,  we  come  to  know  and  enjoy  life  ;  and 
the  life  we  have  received,  know,  and  enjoy, 
come  to  see  that  which  other  men  call  life 
d  which  we  ourselves  were  apt  to  call  life 
merly)  to  be  but  death.    And  from  this 
knowledge,  we  give  a  true  testimony  to 
world  of  what  we  have  seen  and  felt ;  but 
man  receiveth  our  testimony.    It  grieves 
to  the  heart  to  see  men  set  up  a  perishing 
ng  as  the  way  to  life  ;  and  our  bowels  are 
eedingly  kindled,  when  we  behold  an  hon- 
zeal  and  simplicity  betrayed  ;  and  in  tender 
do  we  warn  men  of  the  pit,  into  which 
y  are  generally  running  so  fast;  though 
reward  us  with  hatred  for  our  good  will, 
become  our  bitter  enemies  because  we  tell 
m  the  truth,  and  the  most  necessary  truth 
them  to  know ;  which  they  can  bear 
her  in  plain  words,  nor  yet  in  parables, 
be  not  rough  and  angry  ;  but  meekly  wait 
ead  this  following  parable  aright,  and  it 
open  into  life.  The  parable  is  briefly  this  : 
hat  which  sold  the  birth-right,  seeks  the 
h-right  with  tears  and  great  pains;  but 
11  never  recover  it.  But  there  is  one  which 
dead,  which  hath  the  promise,  which  stirs 
which  seeks  not  till  he  is  raised  by  the 
rerof  the  Father's  life,  and  then  he  wrestles 
h  the  Father,  prevails,  and  gets  the  bless- 
from  him.    Therefore  know  that  part 
ch  is  up  first,  and  is  so  busy  in  the  willing 
in  the  running,  and  makes  such  a  noise 
ut  duties,  and  ordinances,  and  graces,  to 
p  down  the  life  which  it  hath  slain:  and 
w  that  seed  of  life  which  is  the  heir,  which 
underneath  all  this,  and  must  remain  slain 
le  this  lives:  but  if  ever  ye  hear  the  voice 
he  Son  of  God,  this  will  live,  and  the  other 
And  happy  for  ever  will  he  be  who 
ws  this  !    But  misery  will  be  his  portion, 
)  cannot  witness  a  thorough  change  by 
almighty  power  of  the  living  God,  but 


hath  only  painted  the  old  nature  and  sepul- 
chre, but  never  knew  the  old  bottle  broken, 
and  a  new  one  formed,  which  alone  is  able  to 
receive  and  retain  the  new  wine  of  the  king- 
dom ;  whereas  the  other,  Pharisee-like,  can 
only  receive  a  relation  of  the  letter  concern- 
ing the  kingdom. 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

The  Burned  Money  of  Chicago. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  the  so-called  fire  proof  safes  at 
Chicago,  during  the  great  conflagration  there 
on  the  10th  month  last,  a  large  amount  of  pa- 
per money  and  other  valuables  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  ashes,  however,  of  the  United 
States  currency  if  undisturbed,  retain  distinct 
evidences  of  the  handwriting  of  the  signers, 
the  dates,  and  the  engraving  by  which  its 
value  can  be  determined,  and  even  the  note 
identified. 

The  charred  remains  contained  in  the  safes 
or  boxes  containing  the  money  when  forward- 
ed to  Washington  ar<>  placed  in  the  hands  of 
employees  of  toe  Treasury  Department  of 
the  Government,  who  are  each  provided  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  and  several  small,  thin, 
sharp  steel  instruments  with  flat  blades  for 
separating  the  notes.  Those  notes  which  are 
so  far  consumed  as  to  crumble  at  the  slightest 
touch,  are  when  possible  pasted  on  sheets  of 
tissue  paper.  A  recent  visitor  remarks  :  "The 
contents  of  a  safe  which  was  in  Adams  Ex- 
press Company's  building,  in  Chicago,  were 
being  counted  when  I  went  in.  There  were 
national  bank  notes,  United  States  Treasury 
bonds,  nickels,  railroad  bonds,  and  postage- 
stamps  upon  the  tables.  All  these  must  be 
sorted  and  arranged,  counted,  and  the  value 
estimated.  Such  work  as  this,  as  may  easily 
be  believed,  is  no  light  task.  The  notes  are 
baked  to  a  crisp,  and  are  perfectly  black,  and 
the  idea  of  separating  them  and  deciphering 
the  engraving  on  their  faces  seems  at  first 
utterly  absurd.  Some  of  the  packages  are  in 
tolerable  order  ;  in  other  cases,  three  or  four 
hundred  notes,  which  have  been  carelessly 
thrown  into  a  box,  are  so  melted  together 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  them ;  in 
others,  bonds  have  been  tied  up  in  a  roll  for 
convenience  sake,  and  are  in  the  worst  con- 
dition possible  to  be  separated. 

With  national  bank  notes,  the  name  of  the 
State,  the  bank,  and  the  denomination  of  the 
note  must  be  deciphered,  that  the  money  may 
be  returned  to  the  banks  which  issued  it  for 
redemption.  The  counter  certifies  to  the 
number  of  packages,  of  pieces,  denomination, 
and  the  total  amount.  In  the  case  of  the 
Treasury  notes,  the  counter  furnishes  a  sched- 
ule for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, another  for  the  Treasurer,  and  a  third 
for  the  Register.  These  schedules  are  care- 
fully looked  over  in  these  bureaus,  signed,  and 
afterward  the  notes  are  burned  in  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  three  officers 
above  named.  This  work  is  only  complicated, 
but  imposes  great  responsibility  upon  those 
having  it  to  do. 

There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  ceremony 
attending  upon  the  burning  of  the  notes,  al- 
though they  have  already  been  canceled  and 
reduced  to  the  value  of  waste-paper.  The 
representatives  of  the  officers  named  and  the 
agent  of  the  bank  whose  notes  are  to  be 
burned  go  down  into  the  cellar  of  the  Trea- 
sury building,  into  a  small  room  resembling  a 
prison-cell  more  than  any  thing  else.  The 


furnace  resembles  an  oven,  and  is  set  in  the 
wall.  It  has  an  iron  door,  which  is  fastened 
with  three  padlocks.  Each  lock  will  open 
only  to  its  own  key.  The  gentlemen  acting 
as  representatives  of  the  three  officers  before- 
mentioned  have  each  a  key,  and  each  in  turn 
unlocks  the  padlock  which  his  key  fits.  The 
boxes  containing  the  money  are  opened  by 
the  Secretary's  representative;  the  messenger 
in  attendance  sweeps  back  the  ashes  of  yester- 
day's burning,  piles  shavings  in  the  furnaces, 
throws  in  a  package  of  notes  as  a  first  offer- 
ing, closes  the  furnace  door,  and  the  Ore  be- 
gins to  roar.  The  door  is  opened  again,  and 
package  after  package  of  notes  is  thrown  in  ; 
mutilated  notes,  defaced  and  time-worn  notes, 
and  the  charred  relics  of  the  Chicago  disaster 
are  tossed  in. 

After  all  the  money  is  thrown  in,  the  door 
of  tho  furnace  is  locked  with  the  same  cere- 
mony with  which  it  was  unlocked,  and  the 
money  is  left  to  burn  alone." 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Call  to  Faithfulness. 

It  is  doubtless  occasion  of  deep  exercise,  of 
unfeigned  lamentation,  with  many  up  and 
down  in  our  Society,  to  witness  the  numerous 
departures  from  primitive  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness amongst  us,  not  only  in  dress  and  lan- 
guage, and  the  extent  and  furniture  of  our 
dwellings,  but  also  in  many  cases  in  our  public 
religious  exercises,  entered  upon  and  per- 
formed, it  is  believed,  in  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  man,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  the 
heavenly  savor  and  influence;  the  holy  unc- 
tion which  has  ever  characterized  and  sweet- 
ened the  genuine  ministry  and  teachings  of 
Truth. 

We  seem  by  many  of  the  unfavorable  tokens 
amongst  us,  in  great  danger  of  going  back  to 
"the  weak  and  beggarly  elements;"  against 
which  we  profess  to  be  bearing  testimony, 
even  while  many  are  giving  countenance  to 
a  reliance  upon  them,  and  practically  deny- 
ing the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  leaning  to  our  own 
understandings  in  religious  labors,  both  in 
ministry  and  teaching,  and  mingling  with 
those  whose  profession  and  practice  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Thus  a  creaturely  boldness 
and  forwardness  are  begotten  and  fostered, 
often  bringing  forth  extended  declamation  in 
our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  in- 
stead of  humble  ministry  and  teachings  from 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  through  his 
prepared  and  qualified  instruments,  whose 
care  is,  not  to  move  before  the  appointed  time, 
nor  to  extend  their  ministry  or  teaching  be- 
yond the  evident  source  of  divine  life  and  au- 
thority. 

When  we  lose  our  faith  in  the  duty  of  silent 
waiting  and  worship,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  an 
indispensable  qualification,  not  only  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  beginnings,  but  renewed  upon 
every  succeeding  religious  exercise,  we  may 
well  disclaim  any  title  to  the  name  we  bear; 
yea,  and  we  should  do  so  in  justice  to  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  professed  by  Friends, 
lest  we  incur  the  displeasure  pronounced 
upon  hypocrisy,  and  be  the  means  of  trouble 
and  concern  to  the  faithful,  as  well  as  of  stum- 
bling to  honest  inquirers  after  truth. 

Let  such  as  give  evidence  of  departure 
from  our  faith,  and  yet  are  permitted  to  hold 
high  positions  in  the  church,  be  tenderly  and 
faithfully  admonished.  As  there  is  a  general 
I  manifestation  of  uneasiness  and  concern  on 
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this  account,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we 
should  soon  behold  a  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  our  meetings,  ministry  and  teach- 
ings, now  so  often  burdensome  to  a  goodly 
number  amongst  us ;  leading  as  they  do  away 
from  a  humble  dependence  upon  the  call, 
teachings  and  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
into  crcaturely  confidence,  exaltation  and  ac- 
tivity. 

O,  for  more  of  the  faith  and  faithfulness 
which  would  unite  us  again  in  the  one  bond 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  labor,  the  world 
over;  and  without  which  there  will  ever  be 
discord  and  disunity!  O,  for  more  of  that 
honesty,  one  with  another,  (where  admoni- 
tion is  more  needed  than  adulation)  which 
fidelity  to  the  truth  does  require  of  us,  in  order 
to  be  helpful  one  unto  another,  and  thus  to 
the  body  of  which  we  are  members;  enabling 
us  to  move  on,  in  the  service  and  fellowship 
of  Truth,  to  its  honor  and  our  own  unspeak- 
able enjoyment  and  peace,  as  one  united  house- 
hold of  living,  saving  faith,  having  but  one  end 
in  view,  even  the  glory  and  honor  of  God, 
rather  than  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  self! 

Sixth  mo.  29th,  1871. 


The  Fer-de-lance  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  obtain  at 
St.  Lucia,  specimens  of  *  *  the  Fer-de-lance, 
or  rat-tailed  snake,  which  is  the  pest  of  this 
island,  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  island  of 
Martinique.  It  occurs  also  in  Guadaloupe.  In 
Great  Martinique — so  the  French  say — it  is 
dangerous  to  travel  through  certain  wood- 
lands,  on  account  of  the  Fer-de-lance,  who  lies 
along  a  bough,  and  strikes,  without  provoca- 
tion, at  horse  or  man.  I  suspect  this  state- 
ment, however  to  be  an  exaggeration.  These 
Fer-de-lances  are  a  great  pest  in  St.  Lucia. 
Dr.  Davy  says  that  he  was  told  by  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  that  as  many  as  thirty  rat- 
tailed  snakes  were  killed  in  clearing  a  piece 
of  land,  of  no  great  extent,  near  Government 
House.  I  can  well  believo  this,  for  about  the 
samo  number  were  killed  only  two  years  ago 
in  clearing,  probably  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
which  is  infested  with  that  creeping  pest  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  wild  guava  bush,  from 
which  guava  jelly  is  made.  The  present 
lieutenant  governor  has  offered  a  small  reward 
for  the  head  of  every  Fer-de-lance  killed;  and 
the  number  brought  in,  in  the  first  month, 
was  so  large  that  I  do  not  like  to  quote  it 
merely  from  memory.  Certainly  it  was  high 
time  to  make  a  crusade  against  these  unwel- 
come denizens.  Dr.  Davy,  judging  from  a 
government  report,  says  that  nineteen  per- 
sons were  killed  by  them  in  one  small  parish 
in  the  year  1849 ;  and  the  death,  though  by 
no  means  certain,  is,  when  it  befals,  a  hideous 
death  enough. 

Strangely  enough,  this  snake,  so  fatal  to 
man,  has  no  power  against  another  West 
Indiansnake,  almost  equally  common, — name- 
ly, the  Cribo.  This  brave  animal,  closely 
connected  with  our  common  water-snake,  is 
perfectly  harmless,  and  a  welcome  guest  in 
West  Indian  houses,  because  he  clears  them 
of  rats.  He  is  some  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
black,  with  more  or  less  bright  yellow  about 
the  tail  and  under  the  stomach.  He  not  only 
faces  the  Fer-de-lance,  which  is  often  as  big 
as  he,  but  kills  and  eats  him.  It  was  but  last 
year,  I  think,  that  the  population  of  Carcnage 
turned  out  to  see  a  fight  in  a  tree  between  a 
Cribo  and  a  Fer-de-lance  of  about  equal  size, 


which  after  a  struggle,  ended  in  the  Cribo 
swallowing  the.  Fe.'-de-lance^  head  foremost. 
— Kingsley's  West  Indies. 


From  The  "British  'Friend." 

Why  Reject  Robert]  Barclay's  Apology  ? 

When  Barclay's  Apology  was  first  put  into 
my -hand,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  preparing  myself,  aided  by  a 
•'  theological  teacher,"  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas.  I  was  zeal . 
ous  with  a  longing  desire  for  usefulness  in  my 
da}T,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  in 
my  possession  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  mj' 
life.  At  that  time,  though  favored  with  a 
truth-loving  and  consistent  mother,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  regarded  the 
Friends  as  a  people  waningand  passing  away. 
Their  tenets  I  considered  as  manifestly  un- 
scriptural,  and  lamented  that  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  me  as  my  loved  parent  should  be  so 
far  separated,  as  I  believed  she  was,  from 
"  orthodox  Christianity." 

One  evening,  when  about  to  go  to  my 
study,  she  handed  me  an  old  dark-covered 
book,  and  expressed  her  desire  that  I  should 
read  it,  particularly  Barclay's  proposition 
concerning  the  ministry.  On  reaching  my 
teacher's  house,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  the  book.  He  replied  he  had,  and  that 
it  had  been  refuted  years  ago.  This  at  the 
time  I  took  for  granted ;  but  the  more  I  read, 
the  more  my  mind  became  opened,  and  soon 
I  felt  my  position  was  unsound — my  faith  in 
the  system  with  which  I  was  identified  be- 
came shaken.  I  resolved  to  read  the  "refuta- 
tion ;"  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it,  or 
any  record  of  it.  The  more  I  read  of  the 
Apology,  the  more  I  hungered  for  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  truth  so  explicitly  put 
forth  by  Barclay.  I  longed  for  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  a  true  spiritual  life  apart  from  mere 
types  and  shadows. 

Convinced  that  Barclay  was  right,  though 
not  yet  enjoying  the  spiritual  state  of  which 
he  had  written,  I  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  sought  the  fellowship  of 
Friends,  amongst  whom  now  are  my  dearest 
ties,  amongst  whom  I  have  formed  the  sweetest 
fellowship,  and  for  whom  are  the  most  preci- 
ous offerings  of  my  love,  with  them  I  desire 
for  ever  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  peculiar 
to  those  only  who  have  committed  unto  them 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  I  had  accepted  in  my  understand- 
ing the  testimony  of  Barclay,  believing  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  the  truth  ;  yet  I  felt  a  want 
of  clearness  in  my  efforts  to  lay  it  before  my 
old  associates.  This  was  often  a  cause  of  grief 
to  me,  until  1  had  learned  the  extent  to  which 
man  can  teach,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
alone  can  beget  in  the  truth.  To  me  Barclay 
had  been  asthelaw  to  Paul,  "just — and  good," 
the  "schoolmaster"  to  lead  me  to  a  higher 
and  more  efficient  Teacher.  To  rae  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  so  many  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  Friends,  who  know 
so  little  about  this  unanswerable  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  they  are  supposed  to  hold. 
Many  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  who  have 
been  strangers  to  the  belief  of  Friends,  have 
latterly  admitted  its  inestimable  worth.  So 
much  so,  that  every  copy  to  be  had  from  book- 
sellers has  boon  purchased  ;  and  hud  it  not 
been  for  the  late  edition  printed  by  W.  Irwin, 
of  which  one  hundred  copies  were  obtained, 
many  an  opportunity  would  have  been  lost  to 


give  to  sincero  inquirers  the  privilege  of  rea 
ing  for  themselves.  Dr.  Charles  Meymc 
whose  memory  isdear  to  many  in  Sj7dney,sa 
in  my  hearing,  shortly  before  his  death,  "Hi 
I  been  favored  to  read  that  book  when  yoij 
age,  my  labor  would  have  been  in  a  differeij 
sphere."  R  ject  Barclay  ! — no,  dear  Friend 
you  cannot  do  this  and  be  friendsof  the  Trut 
Reject  his  Apology  if  yon  will;  but  the  tn 
minded  of  generations  to  come  will  woud< 
at  your  want  of  discernment,  and  this  powe 
ful  and  unchanging  declaration  of  your  fait 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  mar 
treasures  you  possess,  will  last  when  the  pre 
ent  theological  system  of  what  are  called  tl 
churches  will  have  passed  as  the  mornir 
mist. 

My  love  is  to  all  who  suffer  for  and  lo1 
Christ,  who  is  essentially  the  Truth. 

Alfred  Allen. 
Friends'  Farm,  Mooloolah  Eiver,  Queensland. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend. 

A  Plain  Dress  and  the  Plain  Language. 

There  are  many  who  have  experienced  th 
a  plain  dress  and  the  plain  language  hat 
proved  as  a  hedge  about  them,  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  their  preservation  fro 
evil.  Irksome  as  the  parental  restraint 
these  particulars  has  been  at  the  time  to  tl 
unmortified  will,  years  of  experience  unm 
the  teachings  of  Divine  Grace,  have  changl 
the  whole  course  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  at 
raised  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those  wl 
would  not  yield  to  the  craving  of  the  natur 
mind,  but  steadfastly  stood  their  grout 
against  indulgence  in  gay  and  fashiooab 
attire  and  address.  Many  have  had  occasii 
to  rise  up  and  call  those  blessed,  who  th 
curbed  their  wayward  inclinations. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  these  testimoni 
designated  as  small  matters;  and  we  have  i 
disposition  to  magnify  them  beyond  th< 
proper  importance.    But  the  Bible  assures 
in  several  places,  that  they  are  not  too  sm 
to  claim  the  notice,  and  to  call  forth  the  co 
mands  of  the  Most  High,  through  his  inspir 
servants ;  and  we  have  signal  proofs  of  his  h 
displeasure  against  those  who  decked  the 
selves  in  ornamental  apparel.    Nothing  c 
be  snail  which  the  Almighty  ordains;  and 
we  disregard  the  expression  of  his  will,  o 
compliance  in  greater  things  will  not  be  lik( 
to  meet  with  acceptance.    The  simple  a 
semingly  unimportant  injunction  to  Mbs 
•'  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,"  w 
from  the  same  source  as  the  command  to  < 
liver  the  Lord's  chosen  people  out  of  Fgyptiid 
bondage,  and  equally  obligatory;  and  hB. 
Moses  presumed  to  disregard  it,  there  is  m 
probability  he  would  ever  have  been  honorB 
as  the  servant  of  the  Most  High,  to  stand  t-| 
awed  before  the  proud  despots  of  the  earU 
and  to  become  the  mighty  deliverer  of  IsraL- 

It  is  not  for  finite  reason  to  presume  to  argB 
against  those  things,  and  because  ithaspleB; 
ed  our  Heavenly  Father  to  reveal  the  gHB'„ 
truths  of  christian  redemption,  to  diminish  H 
contrast  with  these,  and  affect  to  despise  an 
ridicule  his  commands  in  minor  affairs.  SuB 
cast  opprobrium  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  afl 
their  inspired  writers,  and  are  in  danger! 
being  found  "  fighters  against  God." 

Those  members  of  our  religious  SociBj 
who  have  been  most  devoted  to  do  the  Lorl 
will,  have  found  the  cross  in  dross  and  I  KB 
guage,  one  that  must  be  borne,  if  they  had  am 
hope  of  wearing  the  crown ;  and  being  faitlri] 
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this,  has  not  only  yielded  them  enduring 
lace,  but  opened  ike  way  lor  further  diselo- 
res  of  their  Lord's  will,  and  He  has  clothed 
em  with  strength,  as  a  fruit  of  their  obedi- 
:e,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  run 
th  holy  stability  and  jny  the  further  ways  oi 
j  requiring. —  Thomas  Evans. 


THE  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  3,  1872. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  current  voiutne 
"The  Friend,"  there  is  an  account  of  the 
aversion  to  Friends'  principles  of  a  young 
ident  at  a  college  in  this  country  by  the 
rnsal  of  Barclay's  Apology,  and  in  this 
ruber  will  bo  found,  taken  from  the  "British 
iend,"  a  narrative  of  a  similar  convince- 
:nt  by  the  same  means,  given  by  one  resid- 
;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  We 
ly  believe  that,  excepting  the  holy  Scrip- 
•es  themselves,  no  other  printed  work  has 
in  the  means  of  convincing  so  many  of  the 
iths  of  the  gospel,  as  held  by  Friends-,  as 
relay's  Apology.  It  has  stood  as  the  clearest 
position  and  the  unrefuted  demonstration 
1  defence  of  the  true  christian  divinity,  be- 
ved  in  by  the  Society,  for  more  than  two 
ndred  years ;  and  by  no  one  act  has  Londou 
arly  Meeting  more  conclusively  shown  its 
aDge  from  the  primitive  faith  of  Friends, 
in  after  having  again  and  again  sanctioned 
3  work,  printed  it  in  various  languages,  and 
dely  circulated  it  in  Europe  and  America — 
refusing,  at  its  last  session,  again  to  au- 
jrizo  its  publication  as  a  declaration  of  its 
igious  principles. 

Attacks  upon  the  perspicuous  statements, 
d  logical  reasoning  of  the  work  itself  have 
)ved  futile,  as  is  conspicuous  in  the  modern 
erupts  of  Dr.  Ash  and  R.  Charlton  ;  but  its 
thority  may  be  undermined  among  the 
imbers  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  by  its  giving 
3h  sanction  to  vague  and  unfounded  doubts, 
d  insinuations  of  the  work  not  being  reli- 
le. 

We  have  had  it  recently  given  forth,  as 
)ugh  it  was  something  new,  that  the  Scrip- 
ts are  the  only  outward  standard  of  doc- 
ne  recognized  by  the  Society.  This  has 
vays  been  declared  by  Friends,  who  from 
3  days  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay,  have  stead- 
ily maintained  "That  whatever  any  do 
Jtending  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary 
the  Scriptures,  be  accounted  and  reckoned 
ielusion  of  the  devil."  And  so  say  all  other 
ristian  professors.  It  is  therefore  neeessarj- 
know,  how  did  those  Friends,  who  were 
3  instruments  in  the  Divine  Hand  to  gather 
I  establish  the  Society,  understand  the 
•iptures?  That  is,  what  doctrines  did  they 
ieve,  preach  and  uniformly  promulgate  as 
ng  in  accordance  with  the  recorded  truths 
the  gospel?  Whatever  they  were,  if  they 
re  received,  professed  and  officially  sanc- 
ned  by  the  Society,  they  wero  its  formal 
ief,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  creed  of  the 
iiety;  and  no  member,  nor  number  of  mom- 
's has  a  right,  while  voluntarily  retaining 
mbership  in  it,  to  alter,  subvert  or  modify 
it  creed  or  system  of  belief.  Among  all  the 
itings  setting  forth  or  propagating  that  be- 
none  has  been  more  esteemed  than,  or 
:es  precedence  of  Barclay's  Apology,  show- 
;  as  it  has  heretofore  been  declared  to  do, 


bow  completely  Friends' principles  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  Scriptures. 

The  editor  of  the  "British  Friend,"  com- 
menting on  the  marked  dishonesty  of  the 
separatists  of  Manchester,  England,  in  assum- 
ing the  name  of  "Friend,"  for  a  periodical  they 
havecommenecd  there,  says,  "These  seccders 
complain  of  Friends  attempting  to  impose  a 
creed  upon  their  members.  We  maintain 
there  is  no  constraint  in  the  case;  member- 
ship being  purely  voluntary,  no  one  being 
compelled  to  continue  in  the  communion  any 
longer  than  is  agreeable  to  himself.  When 
an  individual  finds  that  the  basis  of  the  So- 
ciety's bond  of  union  is  too  narrow  for  him,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  ;  he  has  broken  the 
connection.  But  it  ill  becomes  those  to  com- 
plain of  being  imposed  on,  who  have  perpe- 
trated so  gross  an  imposition,  as  palming  off 
themselves  and  their  organ  as  identified  with 
the  Society  of  Friends." 

With  these  remarks  we  fully  agree,  but 
does  it  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
party  in  the  Society,  which  claims  to  be  more 
evangelical  than  Friends  ?  Not  that  the  de- 
partures of  the  latter  from  the  original  and 
true  faith  of  Friends  arc  as  gross  and  danger- 
ous as  the  unitarian  sentiments  adopted  by 
the  separatists  at  Manchester,  but  are  they 
not  nevertheless  departures  which  make  those 
adopting  them  equally  forfeit  an  honest  title 
to  the  name  of  Friends?  Other  professors 
see  this,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
ojloss  the  defection  over,  and  very  many  be- 
side G.  Dawson,  mentioned  in  the  article  by 
J.  Backhouse  in  our  last  number,  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  "The  Quakers  have  forgotten 
the  faith  of  their  father  s  ;  they  run  after  other 
creeds."  Even  the  very  seceders  at  Man- 
chester, instance  this  palpable  dereliction  of 
correct  principle  on  the  part  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  more  evangelical  than  Friends 
have  heretofore  been,  as  validating  their  claim 
to  the  name  of  Friends,  notwithstanding  their 
dcistieal  free-thinking.  After  frankly  stat- 
ing they  "  do  not  pretend  to  agree  with  them 
[Quakers]  in  every  opinion,"  but  that  "they 
adopt  that  principle  of  theirs  which  recognizes 
man's  ability  to  learn  from,  and  accountability 
to  God  above,"  they  say,  "  On  this  account 
we  think  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Friends  as  the  Evangelical  party,  who 
consider  the  most  characteristic  ideas  of  the 
earty  Quakers  to  be  dangerous  exaggerations 
of  truths,  which  the}'-,  in  their  desire  to  modify, 
practically  destroy." 

We  would  rejoice  to  see  our  respected  co- 
temporary  expose  in  as  clear  and  forcible  lan 
guagc  as  that  used  relative  to  the  Manchester, 
seceders,  the  far  more  extensive  departures, 
as  respects  the  numbers  embracing  them,  of 
the,  so-called,  evangelical  Friends.  We  think 
time  was  when  the  "British  Friend"  openly 
took  the  ground,  "  No  Barclay  no  Friend," 
and  we  know  of  nothing  said  in  its  editorial 
columns  that  indicates  change  of  opinion. 
Never  did  the  cause  of  genuine  Quakerism 
stand  more  in  need  of  fearless,  plain  spoken 
advocates,  who  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
will  instruct  and  encourage  all  those  who 
"ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein." 

Wo  have  given  considerable  space  to  one 
article  in  this  number,  in  order  to  present  to 
our  readers,  unabridged,  the  clear  and  weighty 
description  of  the  all-important  distinction 
between  "  The  faith  which  is  of  man  and  the 


faith  which  is  of  God,"  drawn  by  that  deeply 
experienced  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ, 
Isaac  Penington.  He  speaks  as  a  father  in 
the  church,  who  had  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  divine  things  from  long  continued  teaching 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  dear-bought  ex- 
perience as  a  faithful  witness  for  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

The  early  Friends  found  the  professing 
christian  church  resting  very  generally  in 
"  The  faith  which  is  of  man  ;"  and  claiming 
to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  primary,  all- 
sufficent  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  theposses- 
sors  of  that  faith  satisfied  themselves  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
obtained  through  their  study,  or  the  teaching 
of  those  who  undertook  to  explain  them. 
Hence  those  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
while  fully  believing  in  and  inculcating  the 
sacred  truths  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
respecting  the  divinity,  atonement  and  medi- 
ation of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  and  Sa- 
viour of  man,  found  themselves  called  in  an 
especial  manner  to  preach  Christ  within,  an 
universal,  saving  Light,  or  measure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  given  to  all  men  to  effect  their 
salvation  ;  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
experiencing  it  to  bring  forth  that  living, 
operative  faith,  which  alone  can  enable  the 
soul  to  rel}'  savingly  on  Christ.  It  is  against 
resting  satisfied  with  "the  faith  which  is  of 
man,"  that  Friends  who  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  as  held 
by  the  Society  from  the  beginning,  are  con- 
cerned to  guard  the  members.  It  is  the 
tendency  to  produce  and  build  up  the  spuri- 
ous, counterfeit  faith,  and  thereby  to  obstruct 
the  experience  of  that  faith  which  is  "  of  the 
operation  of  God,"  that  constitutes  one  insu- 
perable objection  in  their  minds,  to  the  "Bible 
classes;"  the  "First  day  school  teachings;" 
the  formal  "  Prayer  Meetings,"  and  the  sensa- 
tional "Revival  Meetings,"  which  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  so  many  within  the 
pale  of  the  Society. 

The  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  faith  originating  from,  and  per- 
fected by  man,  through  the  working  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  that  which  springs 
from  and  increases  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,  causing  it  to  re- 
alize, in  measure,  "the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,"  and  "the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen"  are  of  vital  importance.  May  all  be 
preserved  from  the  fatal  mistake  of  substitut- 
ing the  image  for  the  reality! 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  declares  that  the 
Conservatives  of  England  distrust  Gladstone  because  he 
is  believed  to  favor  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  dallies  with  the  dangerous  principle  of  Sir  Charles 
Dillce  and  other  disturbers  of  the  constitutional  order 
of  things. 

A  messenger  left  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  26th  ult., 
with  important  dispatches  for  the  British  ambassador 
to  France.  These  dispatches  state  definitely  the  attitude 
of  the  English  government  with  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  are  intended 
to  rectify  misapprehensions  which  have  prevailed  in 
France. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  let  five  hun- 
dred houses,  with  planted  grounds  attached,  at  Brixton, 
to  small  families,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  founder  of  the  fund. 

A  deputation  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  waited 
on  Lord  Giv.nville  and  made  representations  in  regard 
to  Spain's  non-observance  of  the  treaty  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  traffic.  Granville,  in  reply,  said  it 
was  undeniable  that  Spain  had  infringed  the  treaty,  but 
the  matter  was  too  delicate  for  the  interference  of  Eng- 
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land  at  the  present  time,  Spain  having  an  insurrection 
on  her  hands. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  called  a  public  meet- 
ing in  aid  of  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  African  explorer. 

On  the  23d  and  24th  ult.,  a  storm  of  violent  wind  and 
heavy  rain  prevailed  over  the  British  islands.  The 
streams  in  the  south  of  England  overflowed  their  banks, 
and  whole  villages  are  deluged.  Great  damage  has 
been  done  to  property,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Severn,  where  the  flood  was  wide-spread  and  devasta- 
tion extensive.  The  Thames  also  rose  above  its  banks, 
and  the  town  of  Windsor  has  suffered  severely.  The 
effects  of  the  freshet  were  felt  even  in  London.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  city  on  the  river  was  flooded,  and 
the  loss  of  property  and  interruption  to  business  are 
quite  serious. 

By  the  recent  census,  New  Zealand  is  found  to  have 
a  population  of  256,393,  exclusive  of  Aborigines.  The 
males  numbered  150,356,  and  the  females  106,037. 

The  Alabama  claims,  and  their  consideration  before 
the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration,  are  themes  upper- 
most in  the  English  journals. 

London,  1st  mo.  29th.— Consols,  92*.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92J  ;  of  1867,  93  ;  ten-forties,  five  per  cents,  91  \. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  10§d. ;  Orleans,  lid. 
Sales  20,000  bales. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  29th  says:  Intelli- 
gence was  received  here  to-day  of  the  total  destruction 
yesterday,  by  an  earthquake,  of  Schamachi,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  trans-Caucasia.  From  the  few  details 
received  of  this  terrible  disaster,  ic  is  learned  that  the 
schocks  were  protracted  and  that  many  lives  were  lost. 

A  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  to  the  French  people.  The  Count  claims  the  right 
divine,  and  says,  "  I  shall  never  abdicate  my  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France  ;  I  shall  never  forsake  the  mo- 
narchical principles  which  I  have  preserved  intact  for 
forty  years,  and  which  are  my  last  hope  for  France's 
greatness  and  liberties  "  President  Thiers  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  complete  evacuation  by  the  Prussian 
troops  of  the  French  territory  which  was  hostaged  to 
Germany  in  security  of  the  payment  of  the  war  indem- 
nity. Prince  Bismarck  will  assent  to  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  on  condition  that  the 
three  milliards  of  money  are  paid  by  the  French  into 
the  Berlin  treasury  earlier  than  was  previously  stipu- 
lated. 

The  Bonapartist  agents  are  very  active  in  the  army. 
They  are  distributing  pamphlets  urging  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire  as  the  ending  of  all  the  woes  of  France. 
Copies  have  been  found  in  the  barracks  and  seized  by 
the  police. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  Rothschilds  and 
other  eminent  bankers,  have  proposed  to  the  French 
government  to  advance  the  entire  three  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  still  required  to  make  up 
the  war  indemnity,  at  an  early  day,  on  condition  that 
the  tobacco  monopoly  of  the  government,  which  now 
yields  a  revenue  of  204  millions  of  francs  yearly,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  parties  making  the  advance  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  it  soon  be- 
came manifest  that  the  Ministry  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  a  majority,  they  therefore  waited  upon  the 
king  and  tendered  their  resignations.  On  considering 
the  matter,  the  king  refused  to  accept  the  resignations, 
and  decided  to  dissolve  the  Cortes.  When  the  decree 
for  that  purpose  was  read  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  House 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  members  were 
unable  to  conceal  their  indignation.  Elections  are  or- 
dered for  4th  mo.  2d,  and  the  new  Cortes  is  convoked 
for  the  24th  of  Fourth  month. 

In  a  session  of  the  Cortes  on  the  25th,  a  member  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  Cuban  affairs,  asserted  that 
"It  is  quite  time  for  Spain  to  cede  Cuba  to  the  United 
States."  The  sentiment  called  forth  universal  condem- 
nation. 

A  census  of  Rome  lias  just  been  taken,  showing  a 
total  population  of  240,000.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  Pope  to  leave  Rome,  his  advisers  are 
urging  him  to  quit  the  city  and  establish  the  Holy  See 
in  some  other  locality.  A  new  religious  journal  has 
been  established  in  Rome,  which  will  oppose  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility. 

The  steamer  America,  plying  between  Rio  and  Mon- 
tevideo, while  on  a  trip  from  the  latter  place,  on  the 
night  of  12th  mo.  22d,  took  fire.  The  flames  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  burned  to 
the  water's  edge.  A  large  number  of  passengers  were 
on  board,  of  whom  eighty -seven  lost  their  lives,  being 
either  burned  to  death  or  drowned. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  Brazil  has  freed  all  her 
personal  slaves. 


THE  FRIEND. 


A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  says:  By  direction  of  the', 
Czar  a  decree  has  been  issued  making  compulsory  the 
use  of  the  Russian  language  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Poland. 

United  States. — The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  reported  a  new  apportionment  bill  reducing  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  283.  as 
proposed  in  the  Hotise  bill,  to  243.  The  same  com- 
mittee have  reported  on  the  memorials  claiming  the 
right  of  women  to  vole  under  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  say  the 
committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  said 
amendments  do  not  confer  the  right  of  female  suffrage, 
the  power  of  the  States  to  exclude  women  from  voting- 
being  untouched  by  these  amendments.  The  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  12,  has  adopted  a  joint  resolution  to 
adjourn  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  mo.  next. 

Many  speeches  were  made  and  various  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  last  week,  but  no 
important  measure  was  finally  resulted. 

Returns  show  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1871, 
50,948  immigrants  landed  at  New  York,  viz:  28,583 
males  and  22,365  females.  A  large  portion  of  the  im- 
migrants were  Germans. 

The  annual  mortality  report  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  1871  to 
to  have  been  26,941,  a  decrease  of  255  from  the  number 
in  1870.    There  were  61  homicides  and  105  suicides. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  20th  to  the 
27th  ult.,  numbered  500,  including  177  deaths  from 
small  pox. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah  having  passed  an 
act  assembling  a  Constitutional  Convention,  Governor 
Woods  vetoed  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  Territory  had 
not  sufficient  population  to  constitute  a  State;  that  it 
was  without  Congressional  warrant  for  this  action,  and 
that,  before  seeking  admission  to  the  Union,  polygamy 
and  other  acts  conflicting  with  the  government  and  laws 
of  the  country  should  be  abolished. 

On  the  29th  ult.,  the  U  S.  Senate  passed  the  appor- 
tionment bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  House 
of  Representatives  referred  a  bill  granting  belligerent 
rights  to  Cuba,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  proposition  to  adjourn  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  month 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  109|. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115};  ditto,  1868,  112J;  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  110$.  Superfine  flour,  $5.70  a  $6.20 ;  finer 
brands,  $6.30  a  $10.75.  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring  wheat, 
$1.52  ;  red  wheat,  $1.61  a  $1.65  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.72. 
Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Yellow  corn,  74  cts. ;  southern 
white,  77:}  a  78  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  22}  a  23  cts. 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a 
~5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat, 
$1.53  a  $1.57;  amber,  $1.60  a  Sfl.62 ;  white,  $1.70  a 
S1.75.  Rye,  92  cts.  New  yellow  corn,  66  a  67-2"  cts. ; 
western  mixed,  68  a  70  cts.  Oats,  52  a  56  cts.  Lard, 
9^  a  91  cts.  About  2,000  beef  cattle  were  sold  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard.  Extra  at  7J  a  7§  cts.,  a  few  choice 
8j  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5}  cts. 
per  lb.  gross.  Prime  and  extra  sheep  sold  at  7}  a  8 
Cts.;  medium,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5}  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
gross — sales  15,000  head.  Corn  fed  hogs  sold  at  $6.25 
a  $7  per  100  ibs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat, 
$1.24."  No.  2  corn,  41£  cts.  Oats,  32  cts.  No.  2  rye, 
68  cts.  No.  2  barley,  59  a  60  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family 
flour,  $6.85  a  $7.  Red  wheat,  $1.52  a  $1.55.  Corn,  ear, 
46  a  47  cts.  Oats,  38  a  45  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9}  cts.  Balti- 
more.— Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.59  a$161.  Southern 
yellow  corn,  67  cts. ;  white,  65  a  70  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55 
cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  2nd  Mathematical 
School.    Application  mav  be  made  to 

Jo5eph"Walton,  413  Walnut  St., 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St., 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE. 

There  have  been  recently  reprinted  editions  of  the 
following  works,  which  are  now  for  sale  at  No.  304 
Arch  Street. 

Examples  of  Youthful  Piety. 

Barclay  on  Church  Government. 

Ussher's  Letters. 

Memoirs  of  Edwin  Price. 

True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion. 

Concise  Account  of  Friends,  by  T.  Evans. 

Journal  of  William  Evans,  2d  edition. 

There  are  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  other  approved 
writings  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL  1 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.  | 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ti  ij 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  © 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  [Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woei 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Walter  Nevvbold,  Burlii 
ton  Co.,  N.  .J.,  on  the  10th  of  Eleventh  month,  18 
Lettitia  Wright,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  an 
teemed  member  of  Mansfield  Particular  and  Up] 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 •,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Twelfth  mon 

1871,  at  her  residence  in  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  Emeline 
wife  of  Samuel  Armstrong,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  a 
a  member  of  Middleton  Monthly  and  Carmel  Partii 
lar  Meeting,  Ohio.  This  young  Friend  was  apparen 
in  the  bloom  of  life  and  health,  ten  days  before  her  i 
cease;  and  although  her  sufferings  were  severe,  shev 
enabled  to  bear  them  with  becoming  patience  and 
signation,  evincing  to  those  about  her,  that  her  coi 
dence  and  support  were  in  the  wise  Disposer  of  evei 
On  the  evening  before  her  death  she  remarked  to  1 
dear  companion,  "  Our  prospects  are  very  different  fr 
what  they  were  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  if  I  shoi 
be  taken  away  at  this  time,  I  want  the  dear  little  cl 
dren  brought  up  as  they  should  be.  If  it  was  npfi 
living  with  thee,  and  to  help  raise  those  dear  li 
babes,  I  would  as  soon  be  in  another  world,  for  I  i 
that  there  is  One  to  look  to  for  support  in  such  a  ti 
as  this."  As  her  end  drew  near  it  was  difficult  for  . 
to  talk,  and  early  in  the  morning  she  quietly  pas 
away,  without  a  struggle  So  that  her  relatives  i 
friends  have  a  comforting  hope  that  her  end  was  pe; 

 ,  at  Germantown,  on  the  29th  of  Twelfth  i 

1871,  Mary  Anna,  wife  of  John  E.  Carter,  and  dau 
ter  of  Alfred  Cope,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age.  T 
unexpected  removal  of  this  dear  young  friend  in  ] 
than  a  year  after  her  marriage,  which  she  entered  i 
with  as  fair  a  prospect  of  happiness,  and  length  of  df 
as  most  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  has  afforded  another 
stance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  many  minds  the  force  of  the 
junction:  "Be  ye  therefore  ready  also,  for  the  Sot 
Man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not."  Naturt 
diffident  and  unassuming,  she  seldom  spoke  of  her 
ligions  feelings,  but  her  careful  circumspect  beha\ 
evinced  the  desire  she  felt  faithfully  to  perform 
various  duties ;  and  her  friends  have  the  consolatiot 
believing  that  the  great  work  of  regeneration  was  gra 
ally  carried  forward,  by  attention  to  the  inspeak 
word  of  Divine  Grace,  and  that,  through  redeeming  1 
and  mercy,  she  has  become  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  th 
mansions  which  our  Saviour  went  before  to  prepare 

 ,  at  Middleton,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  on 

20th  of  Tenth  mo.  1871,  Abigail  Allman,  aged 
years  and  7  months,  a  member  of  Middleton  Mont 
and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  First  month,  1S72,  at  Middle 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Orpah,  wife  of  Levi  Boul 
aged  80  years  6  months  and  15  days,  a  member  of  JV 
dleton  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  First  month,  1872,  at  the  reside 

of  her  husband,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Rachel 
wife  of  John  H.  Ballinger,  in  the  52d  year  of  her ; 
a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  and  Partict 
Meeting.  Her  close  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and 
humbly  trust  her  spirit  has  been  gathered  into  e' 
lasting  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  First  month,  1872,  at  his  l 

dence,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Amos  Evans,  a  belo 
member,  elder  and  overseer,  of  Haddonfield  Mont 
and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  i 
He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble  disposition,  notdesii 
great  things;  he  was  frequently  heard  supplicatin; 
our  heavenly  Father  for  mercy,  which  we  doubt 
was  granted  him.  We  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of 
dear  friend,  but  have  the  consoling  belief  he  has  b 
permitted,  through  mercy,  to  enter  into  that  heave 
rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
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For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  Lofoden  Islands. 
These  islands  have  been  made  the  subject 
an  interesting  article  by  one  of  the  cor- 
spondents  of  Frazer's  Magazine,  who  visited 
em  last  summer.  They  are  thus  noticed  in 
ippincott's  Gazetteer.  "  Lofoden,  a  group  of 
ands  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Norway;  be- 
reen  lat.  67°  30'  and  69°  30'JST.,  and  Ion.  12° 
id  16°  E.,  and  stretching  from  S.  W.to  1ST.  E. 
>out  175  miles.  The  iargest  are  Andoen, 
angoen,.  Hindoen,  E.  and  W.  Vaagoe,  and 
lagstadoe.  They  have  almost  all  bold,  pre- 
pitous,  rugged  and  deeply  indented  coasts, 
ad  an  elevated  and  very  sterile  interior, 
veral  of  them  containing  mountains,  which, 
lough  not  very  lofty  are  covered  with  per- 
letual  snow.  The  coasts  only  of  the  islands 
re  inhabited,  and  contain  some  tracts  under 
ich  cultivation  as  the  rigor  and  uncertainty 
[the  climate  will  admit;  but  the  chief  value 
[  the  whole  group  is  derived  from  the  im- 
mense shoals  of  cod  and  herring  which  fre- 
jjient  them,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable 
Iperies  which  are  consequently  carried  on 
I  the  proper  seasons.  In  ordinary  years, 
ipout  3,000  boats,  each  manned  by  five  hands, 
!••  15,000  in  all,  are  employed ;  and  the  pro- 
lice  in  cod  is  about  9,000  tons  dried  fish, 
1,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  cod  roe. 
fne  principal  cod-fishery  ends  in  April ;  but 
|e  herring  fishery  continues,  and  furnishes 
ii  important  branch  of  national  revenue, 
p'manent  population  about  4,000.  The  is- 
nds  are  exposed  to  severe  storms  from  the 
'est,  and  violent  currents  set  in  between 
|em." 

j The  writer  in  Frazer  says:  "Only  within 
Le  last  few  years  has  the  patient  survey  of 
le  Norwegian  Admiralty  presented  us  with 
minute  and  exact  chart  of  the  coast,  and  the 
|ia-line  may  now  be  considered  as  accurately 
lid  down.  But  with  the  interior  of  the  is- 
iinds  it  is  not  so  ;  they  consist  of  inaccessible 
lags,  dreary  morasses,  and  impenetrable 
|.ow  fields.  The  Lofoden  islander  prizes  the 
,a-shore,  for  it  feeds  and  enriches  him  ;  the 
>inge  of  rich  pasture  which  smiles  along  it, 
|r  it  pastures  his  cattle;  but  the  land  which 
is  behind  these  is  an  unknown  wilderness 
I  him ;  if  he  penetrates  it,  it  is  to  destroy  the 
i  solent  eagles  that  snap  up  stray  lambs,  or 


to  seek  some  idle  kid  that  has  strayed  beyond 
the  flock.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
names  for  the  peaks  that  bristle  on  the  hori- 
zon, or  tower  above  the  valleys;  in  many 
cases  they  have  no  names,  in  many  more 
these  names  have  found  their  way  into  no 
printed  maps." 

The  islands,  however,  are  not  without  a 
certain  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  extracts: 

"  If  the  traveller  visits  the  islands  in  sum- 
mer, and  makes  the  passage  across  the  Vest 
Fjord  at  midnight,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do, 
the  scene,  provided  the  air  be  clear  and  dry, 
will  be  gorgeous.  In  the  weird  Arctic  mid- 
night, with  a  calm  sea  shimmering  before  the 
bows,  and  all  things  clothed  in  that  cold  yel- 
low lustre,  deepening  to  amber  and  gold  be- 
hind the  great  blue  mountains,  which  is  so 
strange  a  characteristic  of  the  sun  at  mid- 
night, the  scene  is  wonderfully  impressive. 
As  the  steamer  glides  on,  making  for  Balstad 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  Vest  Vaagoe, 
Flakstadoe  and  Moskensesoe  lie  somewhat  to 
our  left ;  and  perchance  if  the  eye  is  very  keen, 
far  away  in  the  same  direction  it  may  detect 
the  little  solitary  rock  of  Vaero,  and  still 
farther  Eost  itself,  our  ultimu  Thule.  The 
southern  range  of  the  Lofodens  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  vertebrated  skeleton,  and  the  simile 
is  well  chosen  ;  for  the  isles  taper  off  to  a  mi- 
nute tail,  and  the  channels  that  run  between 
them  are  so  narrow  and  fit  the  outline  so 
exactly  that  they  appear  like  joints.  Seen 
from  the  Vest  Fjord  the  whole  looks  like  one 
vast  land  undivided.  Higher  and  higher  on 
the  primrose-colored  sky,  the  dark  peaks  rise 
as  we  approach  our  haven.  And  now  the  hills 
of  MoskenEesoe  assume  definite  shape;  the 
two  central  points  rising  side  by  side,  are 
G-ultinol  and  Reinoloing,  the  former  being  the 
southern  one.  The  mountains  of  Moskensesoe 
are  not  very  lofty,  but  the  island  is  very  in- 
accessible, the  shores  being  so  steep  and  the 
outline  so  indented  by  the  sea,  that  it  is  neces 
sary  to  take  a  boat  from  haven  to  haven ;  one 
cannot  go  by  land.  The  highest  mountain  of 
Flakstadoe,  the  precipitous  Napstine,  is  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  island,  and 
hidden  from  us  by  the  projecting  promontories 
of  Vaagoe  ;  but  the  lofty  hills  very  slightly  to 
our  left,  belong  to  this  island.  Even  while 
we  speak,  we  glide  between  half-submerged 
rocks  and  rounded  islets  crowded  with  sea- 
birds,  into  the  bay  of  Balstad,  and  the  Lofo 
dens  are  around  us.  The  hour  is  that  one  of 
glamour  in  these  arctic  summers  when  the 
day  is  yet  but  a  few  hours  old,  and  the  golden 
sheen  of  midnight  has  given  way  to  the  bright- 
ness of  sunrise.  Above  our  heads  rises  the 
mountain  Skotlind,  and  we  perceive  how 
strange  is  the  land  we  have  arrived  in  ;  no 
longer  the  rounded  hills  of  the  mainland,  no 
more  any  conventional  mountain  forms  or 
shapes  in  any  wise  familiar.  Skotlind  soars 
into  the  clouds  one  vast  cliff  of  dark  rock  split 
across  now  and  then  with  a  sharp  crevasse, 


above  which  rises  another  wall  of  cliff,  and 
so  on  to  the  summit,  where  thin  spires  and 
sharp  pinnacles  clean  cut  against  the  sky, 
complete  the  mighty  peak.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  mountains  of  this  southern 
and  grandest  range ;  especially  unique  and  per- 
plexing is  the  thin  look  of  the  extreme  sum- 
mit ;  apparently  the  ridge  is  as  sharp  and 
narrow  as  a  notched  razor;  one  can  see  no 
marks  of  the  receding  of  the  edge.'  All  these 
points  are  inaccessible  on  one  side ;  from  the 
interior  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  the  top 
of  some  of  them,  and  sublime  would  be  the 
view  so  gained.  At  present,  this  chilly  July 
morning,  Skotlind  rises  a  wall  of  darkest  in- 
digo blue  between  the  sun  and  our  faces  ; 
about  its  horns  the  heavy  tissue  of  clouds  is 
smitten  and  shot  through  with  the  brilliant 
white  light  of  sunrise,  and  the  fainter  wreaths 
of  vapor,  delicately  tinged  with  rose-color  and 
orange,  pause  before  they  rise  and  flee  away 
over  the  awakened  heavens.  As  for  Balstad 
itself,  it  is  a  cluster  of  wooden  houses  painted 
grey  and  green,  and  some  deeply  stained  with 
red  ochre,  scattered  about  on  a  frightfully 
rugged  platform  of  rocks,  so  uneven  that  1 
cannot  think  a  square  yard  of  earth  or  toler- 
ably flat  rock  could  be  found  anywhere.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  built  on  the  outlying  islets, 
treacherous  low  reefs,  on  which  the  gray  sea 
creeps  and  shows  his  ominous  white  teeth. 
Such  places  seem  to  promise  certain  destruc- 
tion in  the  first  storm,  but  the  cottages  sur- 
vive, and  the  bay  certainly  is  very  sheltered. 

"Leaving  Balstad  we  pursue  our  voyage 
through  an  infinite  multitude  of  sterile  rocks, 
and  under  fine  stormy  crags  till  we  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  broad  Gimsoestrom,  the  gulf 
that  divides  us  from  Ost  Vaagoe.  Here  the 
colossal  precipices  of  Vaagekallen  come  into 
sight,  the  sublimest  though  not  the  loftiest  of 
all  the  Lofoden  mountains.  This  stupendous 
mass  occupies  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ost  Vaagoe,  and  is  almost  always  shrouded 
in  cloud ;  the  snow  lies  in  patches  about  its 
ravines,  but  most  of  its  summit  is  too  sheer 
for  snow  to  rest  on  or  any  herb  to  grow. 
Vaagekallen  is  the  beacon  towards  which  the 
fisher,  laden  with  finny  spoils,  wearily  steers 
at  fall  of  day  ;  for  under  its  spurs,  or  a  group 
of  islets  in  the  sound,  is  built  the  village  of 
Hennigsvser,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
fishing  stations,  and  a  flourishing  little  place. 
It  has  a  lighthouse  also,  the  largest  on  this 
coast.  A  little  further  on  we  pass  the  quaint 
church  of  Vaagoe,  Kirkevaag,  as  the  inhab- 
itants call  it,  built  like  all  northern  churches 
of  wood,  and  painted  dark  brown.  Here  we 
find  the  only  track  of  historic  importance  that 
Lofoden  can  boast,  I  believe,  for  it  was  from 
Kirkevaag  that  that  enthusiast  Hans  Egede, 
led  by  christian  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
went,  in  1721,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
desolate  savages  of  Greenland.  We  pass  on 
through  crowds  of  eider-ducks  and  terns  and 
cormorants  to  Srolvser,  a  prominent  station 
on  Ost  Vaagoe.    The  entrance  to  this  harbor 
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is  through  a  maze  of  black,  cruel  rocks,  round 
which  the  sea  tumbles  and  glides  ominously; 
at  last,  after  an  intricate  half-hour  of  steering, 
through  passages  where  no  path  seemed  pos- 
sible, a  large  village  is  reached,  built  like  a 
lacustrine  town,  on  piles  above  the  water. 
Srolvasr  is  thrown  about  on  a  heap  of  islets 
and  promontories,  here  a  house  and  there  a 
house,  on  a  site  even  wilder  than  that  of  Bal- 
stad.  The  mountain  rising  sheer  behind  it  is 
the  Srolvser  Pjeld.  Leaving  Srolvser  the  Ost- 
nas  Fjord,  gloomy,  narrow  and  terrible,  looms 
on  our  left;  enormous  mountains  hem  it  in. 
On  the  west  side,  eminent  above  the  rest,  is  a 
peak  called,  I  believe,  the  Jomfrutind ;  it  is 
a  sombre  and  sinister  water-glen  on  whose 
shores  it  would  be  a  dismal  thing  to  live. 

But  now,  straight  before  us,  we  perceive 
three  islands,  not  belonging  to  the  general 
range,  but  standing  at  right  angles  to  it,  run- 
ning far  out  into  the  Vest  Fjord ;  and  between 
them  we  see  glimpses  of  the  mainland,  now 
not  very  distant.  These  islands  are  circular, 
and  not  indented  by  the  sea ;  but  a  shelf  of 
rock,  covered  with  rough  pasturage,  runs 
round  each  of  them,  and  then  a  mountain 
soars  suddenly  into  the  skies.  Ster  Molla, 
the  one  largest  and  nearest  to  Ost  Vaagoe, 
is  a  double  peak  of  quite  exceptional  grandeur; 
and  Little  Molla  and  Skraavon,  though  less 
lofty,  are  scarcely  tamer  in  their  forms.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  due  conception  of  this  pecu- 
liarly masculine  scenery;  there  is  nothing 
pretty  or  charming  about  it,  but  it  is  extreme- 
ly impressive.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  Nor- 
wegian sea-scenery,  with  that  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  especially,  it  differs  from  it  as 
an  American  backwoodsman  differs  from  a 
London  counter-jumper.  I  would  here  protest 
a  little,  in  wonder,  at  the  compliments  paid 
to  the  coast  scenery  of  South  and  Central 
Norway;  saving  that  terrible  sound  which 
runs  between  Bremangerland  and  the  main, 
under  the  awful  cliffs  of  Hornelon,  there  is 
nothing  from  Torghatten  to  the  Naze,  to  call 
forth  the  slightest  enthusiasm.  There  is  much 
finer  country  in  the  Hebrides.  To  return  to 
Little  Molla.  This  island  and  its  congeners 
are  all  inhabited,  and  not  two  hours  sail  from 
Srolvser.  1  think  this  little  group  would  be 
well  worth  investigation.  They  have  just 
that  amount  of  geographical  independence 
which  often  suffices  to  produce  a  difference  in 
flora  and  fauna.  Between  the  two  Mollas  we 
steam,  noticing  the  rough  seeters  on  the  shores, 
the  rows  of  cod  fish  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 
the  caldrons  of  stewing  livers,  faintly  odorous 
from  the  steamer's  deck.  The  northern  pas- 
sage is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  steamer,  but 
turning  north  as  we  leave  the  Moldorm,  we 
enter  the  celebrated  Eaftsund. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Owing  to  an  oversight,  the  following  did 
not  come  in  its  proper  place. 

For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

The  mind  of  John  Barclay  seemed  often, 
about  this  period,  turned  to  the  subject  of  his 
apparel  and  outward  appearance ;  being  the 
legitimate  result  of  that  inward  cleansing  of 
the  cup  and  the  platter  that  the  outside  may 
become  clean  also.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
mind  constituted  as  his  was,  and,  like  that  of 
Lydia  of  old,  so  susceptible  to  the  gentle  im- 
pressions and  illuminations  of  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus,  that  makes  manifest  the  things 


that  are  reprovable,  should  feel  itself  strait- 
ened in  respect  to  a  subject  that  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  idols  of  our  day — dress. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with,  or  does  not,  when  submitted 
to,  regulate  our  outward  appearance  and  ex- 
ample before  men,  when  it  is  so  obviously  a 
matter  in  which  the  devil,  through  the  pride 
and  vanity  and  the  love  of  conformity  and 
approbation  of  the  fallen  and  unrenewed 
heart,  can  and  does  so  covertly  work  to  en- 
slave to  the  fashions  and  idolatry  of  the  world, 
and  lead  from  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of 
great  price.  That  which  the  holy  Prophets 
and  Apostles  of  our  Lord  bore  an  unequivocal 
testimony  against;  nay,  which  that  all-wise 
Lawgiver  himself  has  directly  alluded  to,  to 
reprove,  must  of  necessity  claim  a  place  in 
that  Christianity  which  He  came  to  introduce 
and  to  establish ;  and  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  regulate  our  practice  and  our  lives.  "  Be 
not  conformed  to  this  world,"  (Eom.  xii.  2)  is 
a  clear  testimony.  So  are  also  those  of  Paul 
and  Peter:  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10,  and  1  Peter  iii. 
3,  4 ;)  and  no  less  definite  is  that  of  the  former 
to  Titus  (ii.  11,  12)  viz.,  "For  the  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,"  &c.  These  worldly  lusts — 
"  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life" — our  Saviour  reprehends  as 
being  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world 
which  passeth  away.  Now  is  not  dress,  with 
"  the  outward  adorning,"  a  significant  part  of 
"  the  lust  of  the  flesh,"  and  of  "  the  lust  of  the 
eye,"  and  no  less  of  "the  pride  of  life,"  which 
the  dear  Eedeemer  notices  to  condemn  ?  Let 
us  beware  of  any  sowing  to  the  flesh,  whose 
harvest  is  corruption  ;  or  any  complicity  with 
the  excessive  attachment  and  idolatry  of  the 
worldling  in  this  respect;  remembering  that 
where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be 
also ;  and  that  "  God  is  not  mocked,"  and 
"whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

The  constantly  operating  influence  to  vanity 
and  pride,  which  those  who  indulge  in  this 
excess  exert  over  others,  not  to  speak  of  its 
weakening  effect  upon  those  who  set  the  ex- 
ample, we  believe  is  gravely  calculated  to, 
and  often  does  intercept  Truth's  heavenly 
beam,  which  otherwise  might,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  infuse  light, 
and  life,  and  vigor  into  the  soul.  That  it  has 
been  fruitful  for  evil,  and  though  reported  a 
small  thing  in  itself,  has  much  retarded  the 
growth  and  pace  of  not  a  few,  who  had  they 
not  quenched  the  Spirit  in  this  respect,  might 
have  become  the  humble,  self-denying,  and 
dedicated  servants  and  handmaidens  of  their 
Father  in  heaven,  there  is  no  doubt. 

One  instance  just  now  occurs,  which  we  re- 
member lately  to  have  somewhere  seen  re- 
corded, viz  :  A  young  woman,  not  a  member 
of  this  religious  Society,  whose  affections  had 
been  strongly  wedded  to  the  world,  was 
brought  under  such  deep  conviction  that  she 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  but  day  and  night 
wept  and  prayed.  In  this  state  of  brokenness 
and  contrition,  she  made  some  sacrifices  of 
things  less  dear  to  her  than  the  one  called  for, 
vainly  hoping  thus  to  obtain  peace  of  mind ; 
like  king  Saul  being  willing  to  slay  the  vile 
and  refuse,  if  but  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen  could  bo  retained.  But  in  her  case  as  in 
his,  "  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  the  lowing 
of  the  oxen"  —  the  unyielded  whole  burnt- 


j offering  and  sacrifice  of  the  will  in  that  G\ 
called  for — witnessed  against  her;  and  si 
found  herself  cramped  and  balked,  like  to  t| 
compassing  of  a  mountain  in  the  wilderne 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  go  forward.  Upon  me' 
tioning  this  to  a  friend  who  was  deeply  j 
terested  in  her  welfare,  the  latter  queri 
whether  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  show  h 
wherein  her  sacrifice  was  defective  ?"  She  i 
plied  that  she  had  been  impressed  with  t 
conviction  that  she  must  dress  much  plait 
than  she  did  :  and  that  she  could  not  receive  i 
blessing  until  she  could  feel  willing  to  do  th 
After  intense  agony  of  soul  in  the  struggle 
give  the  idol  called  for  up,  she  exclaimed,  ' 
cannot  do  it;  I  cannot  do  it."  She  was  i 
minded  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  nam 
way  for  indulgence  in  these  forbidden  thin; 
which  lust  against,  being  contrary  to  t 
Spirit;  and  that  as  no  one  can  serve  two  mi 
ters,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  thorouj 
giving  up,  if  we  expect  to  obtain  peace  wi 
Him,  who  for  our  sakes  endured  the  cm 
despising  the  shame,  &c;  thus  setting  us  i 
example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  impressed,  that  it 
the  requirement  of  our  Lord  that  gives  impo 
ance  to  things,  whether  they  seem  in  our  ey 
significant  or  insignificant.  We  cannot  pi 
perly  term  anything  small  that  has  a  beari; 
upon  our  life  and  character;  since  such 
seem  most  trifling  in  themselves,  are  often  t 
introduction  to  those  which  we  judge  the  m( 
important.  The  great  disciplinary  purpose 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  to  subject  the  wi 
and  for  this,  He  who  knows  all  things,  w 
gave  His  dear  Son  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  1 
us,  and  has  a  right  to  do  what  He  will  wi 
His  own,  sometimes  calls  for  one  thing,  son 
times  for  another.  That  which  is  demand 
may  be  comparable  to  a  right  hand  or  a  rig 
eye,  or  it  may  be  as  small  as  an  article 
dress.  In  the  case  before  us,  dress  was  t 
long  cherished  idol  of  the  heart  and  affectior 
and  hence  here  the  All-seeing  Eeprover  a 
Saviour  laid  His  repressing,  restraining  hai 
And  where,  it  may  be  queried,  seeing  the 
credible  amount  of  time,  and  mind,  and  lab 
and  expense  appropriated  to  this,  for  Chi 
tian  professors,  weak  and  paltry  indulgen 
which  began  with  sewing  figleaves  togetl 
as  a  covering  for  sin — where  could  the  G 
of  knowledge  more  discriminatingly  workff' 
mortify,  and  to  humble,  and  to  teach  6o» 
denial,  and  taking  up  the  cross  to  the  spiff 
of  this  vain  and  wicked  world  ? 

The  young  woman  alluded  to,  gave  waylw 
reasoning,  and  greatly  wishing  to  compL: 
mise  between  God  and  the  world,  halted  loklf 
between  two  opinions  ;  but  allowing  the  latw 
to  preponderate,  finally  said,  "  I  know  I  shorn 
make  this  sacrifice  of  dress ;  but  I  cannot  do  i'j 
Thus — dreadful  choice — preferring  the  app H- 
bation  of  her  fellow  worms  before  peace  wiprt 
her  Creator.  Thus  quenching  the  Spiil 
abusing  warnings  and  mercies,  and  stifli|» 
conviction  that  had  in  her  case  been  remai-i 
ably  manifested,  they  were  now  extinguish^ 
or  withdrawn ;  leaving  her  in  great  darkn€i,'| 
and  still  more  a  votary  of  fashion,  and  slaat; 
of  the  world,  because  she  would  not  be  wrougll1 
upon  in  the  day  of  precious  visitation,  to  bw 
rifice  unto  the  Lord  that  which  seemed  \m 
great  a  cost — the  decoration  of  the  p(» 
perishable  body. 

Say  not  then  that  dress  is  nothing  in  t» 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  ■ 
that  it  comes  not  under  the  restraining  hail  : 
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U  the  church;  neither  is  within  the  solemn 
flmisitions  of  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  whose 
M[y  religion  we  profess:  even  that  of  which 
Mi  Apostle  Paul  has  left  this  impressive  tes- 
Jjiony,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
M  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by 
Eiom  the  world  is  crucified  uuto  me,  and  I 
fcto  the  world." 

{Mow  infinitely  more  wise  and  emulative 
As  the  course  pursued  by  John  Barclay  I  He 
Id,  it  is  true,  his  fears,  and  conflicts,  and 
Iried  tribulations;  but  as  William  Penn  in 
ect  recommends,  having  mentally  placed 
j3  vanities  of  time  in  the  scales  of  eternity, 
d  finding  they  had  no  weight  there,  de- 
erately  but  resolutely  chose  the  path  of 
f-denial  and  whole-hearted  dedication  to 
a  Lord  who  had  bought  him,  having  respect 
the  recompense  of  the  reward  reserved  for 
jh,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
The  journal  is  resumed  with  some  extracts 
>m  it  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 
;'1816.  November  23d.— At  the  present 
wed  interval  of  retirement  and  leisure,  I 
i  concerned  to  repeat  an  inquiry  more  than 
ce  instituted  before  this  time,  whether  I 
i  not  now  called  upon  to  declare  and  pro- 
is  before  men,  the  religious  persuasion  and 
inciples  which  I  most  surely  hold  ;  and  to 
opt  that  course  of  daily  practice  in  conduct 
d  conversation,  of  the  reasonableness  and 
jhtness  of  which  I  have  not  any  doubt.  It 
es  appear  to  my  view  highly  and  impera- 
rely  necessary,  that  an  internal  change 
ould  precede  an  external  one.  I  believe 
at  conversion  is  that  of  the  heart ;  that  pro- 
jsion  must  follow,  not  go  before  possession  : 
d  that  an  outward  show  and  appearance  of 
culiar  seriousness  is  hypocrisy  and  increased 
ndemnation,  if  not  accompanied  by  the 
ward  work  of  sanctification  in  the  soul, 
evertheless,  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that 
e  invariable  evidence  of  true  religion  having 
tered  and  taken  up  its  abode  in  us,  will  always 
,  that  we  shall  no  longer  conform  ourselves  to 
is  world  in  its  vanity  and  folly ;  and  that,  in 
r  dress,  address  aud  general  conduct  in  every 
■Hicular,  we  shall  not  be  governed  by  worldly 
ixims  or  opinions,  but  by  the  law  written  in 
r  hearts.  How  far  then  is  this  the  case  with 
e?  How  far  can  I  assuredly  say,  that  this 
lange  of  heart  is  my  experience  ?  Oil  feel 
deed  that  I  come  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
y  practice;  that  though  I  have  given  up  my 
ime  to  serve  the  living  Cod,  even  Him  who 
ith  led  me  unto  this  day, — though  I  have 
ithheld  not  some  things  which  were  required 
'  me  to  give  up  and  to  forsake, — yet  has  not 
y  heart  fully,  entirely,  and  without  reserve, 
signed  my  all.  01  there  have  been  those 
irleys  and  tamperings  with  sin,  those  secret 
lapses,  those  connivances  with  the  enemy, 
hich  the  Lord  abhors.  What  a  total  sur- 
nder  of  self  does  our  pure  aud  righteous 
ord  call  for;  what  an  abandonment  of  every 
ling  evil  does  He  expect  from  his  followers; 
hat  a  daily  and  hourly  watchfulness  and 
rcumspection  is  required  of  those,  who  would 
!  heirs  of  a  glorious  mansion,  where  nothing 
lpure  can  enter!  How  very  appropriately 
it  written,  '  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your 
od  am  holy.' 

"1816.  November  27th. — I  have  been  long 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  about  changing 
jy  dress,  as  well  as  adopting  those  other  dis- 
.  motions  and  testimonies  which  Friends  up- 
pld  and  practice  ;  and  my  anxiety  respecting 
uese  things  has  been,  lest  I  should  take  them 


up  without  good  ground,  and  without  being 
clearly  and  indubitably  sensible  that  these 
sacrifices  are  called  for.  Indeed,  I  have  gone 
mourning  on  my  way,  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night.  Perplexity  and  discourage- 
ment, darkness  and  distress,  have  at  seasons 
clouded  the  horizon  of  the  morning  of  my 
days;  and  mainly,  because  I  knew  not  cer- 
tainly the  Divine  will,  as  to  these  external 
observances,  and  as  to  many  other  sacrifices. 
But  I  think  that  this  subject  has  been  cleared 
up  very  satisfactorily  to  me  this  day,  in  much 
mercy,  both  by  what  I  felt,  and  by  what  was 
delivered  through  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  at 
meeting. 

"  1817.— O  Lord!  thou  who  knowest  all 
things,  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  open  and 
bare  in  thy  sight ;  thou  canst  not  be  deceived ; 
thou  lookest  upon  the  heart;  thy  regard  is  to 
the  thought  and  intent  of  it,  and  thy  contro- 
versy and  thy  judgment  only  with  the  evil 
thereof.  O  Lord  !  no  one  but  thyself  fully 
knows,  how  fervently  and  frequently  my  soul 
doth  crave  of  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  enable 
thy  poor  longing  creature  to  step  forward 
with  faith  and  firmness  in  the  way  of  thy  re- 
quirings.  O!  be  present  with  me  on  this 
troubled  ocean ;  O !  take  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
by  the  hand,  saying,  '  fear  not :'  and  if  it  be 
thy  gracious  will,  be  pleased  to  guard  and 
govern  me  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour; 
that  so  through  thy  sufficient  and  availing 
help,  I  may  be  made  willing  and  able  to  be- 
come thy  true  disciple  and  servant, — to  follow 
a  crucified  Redeemer,  through  the  tossings 
and  tempests  of  this  troubled  scone,  to  a  glori- 
ous and  an  immortal  inheritance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Central  Arabia. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

The  general  type  of  Arabia  is  that  of  a 
central  table-land,  surrounded  by  a  desert 
ring,  sandy  to  the  south,  west,  and  east,  and 
stony  to  the  north.  This  outlying  circle  is  in 
its  turn  girt  by  a  line  of  mountains,  low  and 
sterile  for  the  most,  but  attaining  in  Yemen 
and  'Oman  considerable  height,  breadth,  and 
fertility,  while  beyond  these  a  narrow  rim  of 
coast  is  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  surface  of 
the  midmost  table-land  equals  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  Peninsula.  If  to 
this  be  added  whatever  spots  of  fertility  be- 
long to  the  outer  circles,  we  shall  find  that 
Arabia  contains  about  two-thirds  of  cultivated 
or  at  least  of  cultivable  land,  with  a  remain- 
ing third  of  irreclaimable  desert,  chiefly  to 
the  south.  Our  author  thus  describes  a  spur 
of  this  desert  which  he  was  compelled  to  cross 
in  going  from  the  Djowf,  to  the  central  pla- 
teau : 

"  We  were  now  traversing  an  immense 
ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand,  unlimited  to  the 
eye,  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south, 
undulation  after  undulation,  each  swell  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  in  average  height,  with 
slant  sides  and  l'ounded  crests  furrowed  in 
every  direction  by  the  capricious  gales  of  the 
desert.  In  the  depths  between  the  traveller 
finds  himself  as  it  were  imprisoned  in  a  suffo- 
cating sand-pit,  hemmed  in  by  burning  walls 
on  every  side;  while  at  other  times,  while 
laboring  up  the  slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems 
a  vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a  heavy  mon- 
soon wind,  and  ruffled  by  a  cross-blast  into 
little  red-hot  waves.    Neither  shelter  nor  rest 


for  eye  or  limb  amid  torrents  of  light  and 
heat  poured  from  above  on  an  answering  glare 
reflected  below.  Add  to  this  the  weariness  of 
long  summer  days  of  toiling — I  might  better 
say  wading — through  the  loose  and  scorching 
soil,  on  drooping  half-stupefied  beasts,  with 
few  and  interrupted  hours  of  sleep  at  night, 
and  no  rest  by  day  because  no  shelter,  little 
to  eat  and  less  to  drink,  while  the  tepid  and 
discolored  water  in  the  skins  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes even  more  by  evaporation  than  by  use, 
and  a  vertical  sun,  such  a  sun,  strikes  blazing 
down  till  clothes,  baggage,  and  housings  all 
take  the  smell  of  burning,  and  scarce  permit 
the  touch.  The  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  Be- 
douins was  soon  expended,  and  scattered,  one 
to  front,  another  behind,  each  pursued  his 
way  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  the  angry 
snarl  of  the  camels  when  struck,  as  they  often 
were,  to  improve  their  pace. 

"  Near  sunset  of  the  second  day  we  came  in 
sight  of  two  lonely  pyramidal  peaks  of  dark 
granite,  rising  amid  the  sand-waves  full  in  our 
way.  '  'Aalam-es-Sa'ad,'  the  people  call  them, 
that  is,  '  the  signs  of  good  luck,'  because  they 
indicate  that  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  Be'er-Shekeek  to  Djebel  Shomer  has  been 
here  passed.  They  stand  out  like  islands,  or 
rather  like  the  rocks  that  start  from  the  sea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  or  like  the  Mal- 
dive  group  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  Indian 
Ocean.  Their  roots  must  be  in  the  rocky 
base  over  which  this  upper  layer  of  sand  is 
strewn  like  the  sea-water  over  its  bed;  we 
shall  afterwards  meet  with  similar  phenomena 
in  other  desert  spots.  Here  the  under  stratum 
is  evidently  of  granite,  sometimes  it  is  cal- 
careous. As  to  the  average  depth  of  the  sand, 
I  should  estimate  it  at  about  four  hundred 
feet,  but  it  may  not  unfrequently  be  much 
more  ;  at  least  I  have  met  with  hollows  of  full 
six  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  descent. 

"  The  further  we  advance  the  worse  did  the 
desert  grow,  more  desolate,  more  hopeless  in 
its  barren  waves ;  and  at  noon  our  band  broke 
up  into  a  thorough  '  sauve  qui  peut ;'  some 
had  already  exhausted  their  provisions,  solid 
or  liquid,  and  others  were  scarcely  better 
furnished;  every  one  goaded  on  his  beast  to 
reach  the  land  of  rest  and  safety.  On  a  sud- 
den my  attention  was  called  to  two  or  three 
sparrows,  twittering  under  a  shrub  by  the 
wayside.  They  were  the  first  birds  we  had 
met  with  in  this  desert,  and  indicated  our  ap- 
proach to  cultivation  and  life.  I  bethought 
me  of  tales  heard  in  childhood,  at  a  comfort- 
able fireside,  how  some  far- wandering  sailors, 
Columbus  and  his  crew,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  after  days  and  months  of  dreary 
ocean,  welcomed  a  bird  that,  borne  from  some 
yet  undiscovered  coast,  first  settled  on  their 
mast.  My  comrade  fell  a  crying  for  very  joy. 

"  However  we  had  yet  a  long  course  before 
us,  and  we  ploughed  on  all  that  evening  with 
scarce  an  hour's  halt  for  a  most  scanty  sup- 
per, and  then  all  night  up  and  down  the  un- 
dulating labyrinth,  like  men  in  an  enchanter's 
circle,  fated  always  to  journey  and  never  to 
advance. 

«  The  morning  broke  on  us  still  toiling  amid 
the  sands.  By  daylight  we  saw  our  straggling 
companions  like  black  specks  here  and  there, 
one  far  ahead  on  a  yet  vigorous  dromedary, 
another  in  the  rear,  dismounted,  and  urging 
his  fallen  beast  to  rise  by  plunging  a  knife  a 
good  inch  deep  into  its  haunches,  a  third 
lagging  in  the  extreme  distance.  Every  one 
for  himself  and  God  for  us  all! — so  we  quick- 
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ened  our  pace,  looking  anxiously  before  us 
for  the  hills  of  Djobbah,  which  could  not  now 
be  distant.  At  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  them 
all  at  once,  close  on  our  right,  wild  and  fan- 
tastic cliffs,  rising  sheer  on  the  margin  of  the 
sand  sea.  We  coasted  them  awhile,  till  at  a 
turn  the  whole  plain  of  Djobbah  and  its  land- 
scape opened  on  our  view." 

Djebel  Shomer,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Central  Arabian  States,  was  governed  by  a 
wise  and  energetic  ruler  named  Telal,  who 
promoted  commerce  and  kept  in  order  the 
Bedouin  or  wandering  tribes  in  his,  vicinity. 
His  residence  was  at  Ha'yel,  a  town  of  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants.  Here  W.  G.  Pal- 
grave  remained  about  six  weeks,  practising 
medicine  and  studying  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  people.  When  the  time  for  his 
departure  came,  Telal  furnished  him  with  a 
passport,  of  which  the  translation  follows: 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,  we, 
Telal-ebn-Easheed,  to alldependenton  Shomer 
who  may  see  this,  peace  be  with  you  and  the 
mercy  of  God.  Next,  we  inform  you  that  the 
bearers  of  this  paper  are  Seleem-el-'Eys-Abou- 
Mahmood  and  his  associate  Barakat,  physi- 
cians, seeking  their  livelihood  by  doctoring, 
with  the  help  of  God,  and  journeying  under 
our  protection,  so  let  no  one  interfere  with  or 
annoy  them,  and  peace  be  with  you."  Here 
followed  the  date. 

After  some  delays  and  difficulties  he  finally 
reached  the  Nejed  or  highest  central  plateau, 
the  seat  of  the  Wahhabee  government,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  the  Arabian  powers.  The 
approach  to  Biad,  the  capital  is  thus  described: 

"Before  us  stretched  a  wild  open  valley, 
and  in  its  foreground,  immediately  below  the 
pebbly  slope  on  whose  summit  we  stood,  lay 
the  capital,  large  and  square,  crowned  by  high 
towers  and  strong  walls  of  defence,  a  mass  of 
roofs  and  terraces,  where  overtopping  all 
frowned  the  huge  but  irregular  pile  of  FeysuPs 
royal  castle,  and  hard  by  it  rose  the  scarce 
less  conspicuous  palace,  built  and  inhabited 
by  his  eldest  son,  'Abd-Allah.  Other  edifices 
too  of  remarkable  appearance  broke  here  and 
there  through  the  maze  of  grey  roof-tops,  but 
their  object  and  indwellers  were  yet  to  learn. 
All  around  for  full  three  miles  over  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  but  more  especially  to  the 
west  and  south,  waved  a  sea  of  palm-trees 
above  green  fields  and  well- watered  gardens ; 
while  the  singing  droning  sound  of  the  water- 
wheels  reached  us  even  where  we  had  halted, 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest 
town-walls. 

"  We  followed  a  path  ending  at  the  north- 
eastern portal,  a  wide  and  high  entrance,  with 
thick  square  towers  on  either  side ;  several 
guardsmen  armed  with  swords  were  seated  in 
the  passage.  Aboo-'Eysa  [his  guide]  answered 
their  challenge,  and  led  us  within  the  town. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  at  first  in  a  broad 
street,  going  straight  to  the  palace;  on  each 
side  were  large  houses,  generally  two  stories 
high,  wells  for  ablution,  mosques  of  various 
dimensions,  and  a  few  fruit-trees  planted  here 
and  there  in  the  courtyards.  At  last  we 
reached  a  great  open  square :  its  right  side, 
the  northern,  consists  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses; while  the  left  is  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  huge  abode  of  Nejdean  royalty;  in  front 
of  us,  and  consequently  to  the  west,  a  long 
covered  passage,  upborne  high  on  a  clumsy 
colonnade,  crossed  the  breadth  of  the  square, 
and  reached  from  the  palace  to  the  grea^ 
mosque,  which  it  thus  joins  directly  with  the 


interior  of  the  castle,  and  affords  Feysul  a 
private  and  unseen  passage  at  will  from  his 
own  apartments  to  his  official  post  at  the 
Friday  prayers,  without  exposing  him  on  his 
way  to  vulgar  curiosity,  or  perhaps  to  the 
dangers  of  treachery.  For  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  of  his  great-uncle,  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne,  and  each  of  them  pierced  by 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin  during  public  wor- 
ship, has  rendered  Feysul  very  timid  on  this 
score,  though  notat  prayer-time  only.  Behind 
this  colonnade,  other  shops  and  warehouses 
make  up  the  end  of  the  square,  or  more  pro- 
perly parallelogram  ;  its  total  length  is  about 
two  hundred  paces,  by  rather  more  than  half 
the  same  width.  In  the  midst  of  this  space, 
and  under  the  far-reaching  shadow  of  the 
castle  walls,  are  seated  some  fifty  or  sixty 
women,  each  with  a  stock  of  bread,  dates, 
milk,  vegetables,  or  firewood  before  her  for 
sale';  around  are  crowds  of  loiterers,  camels, 
dromedaries,  sacks  piled  up,  and  all  the  wont- 
ed accompaniments  of  an  Arab  market." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

With  the  necessary  allowance  for  different 
ways  of  looking  at  the  mysterious  union  and 
inexpressible  distinction  of  time  and  eternity, 
or  of  body  and  spirit,  I  have  thought  the  fol- 
lowing observations  might  now  be  interest- 
ing and  seasonable  to  many  readers. 

B. 

"It  now  remains  that  what  is  yet  behind 
of  his  sufferings  and  afflictions  be  filled  up  in 
us."  (Col.  i.  24.)  His  sufferings  are  not  ended; 
'  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us, 
so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ." 
(2  Cor.  i.  5.)  Again,  "As  ye  are  partakers  of 
the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  con- 
solation," (v.  7).  "  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 
(Bom.  viii.  17.)  Here  we  suffer  with  Him 
expressly  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified 
together.  "  If  we  be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall 
also  live  with  Him ;  if  we  suffer  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him  ;  if  we  deny  Him,  He  will  also 
deny  us."  (2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.)  "  Bejoice  inas- 
much as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings." (1  Pet.  iv.  3.)  "That I  may  know  him, 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conform- 
able unto  his  death."  (Phil.iii.  10.)  This  is  the 
baptism  that  now  saves  us.  It  is  not  a  figure. 
We  never  receive  remission  of  sins,  but  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  con- 
formity to  his  death.  This  was  always  the 
only  way.  So  that  of  old,  when  blood  was 
taken  for  atonement,  and  no  remission  was 
had  without  blood,  the  outward  was  but  the 
shadow,  and  of  itself  procured  no  remission, 
no  reconciliation.  It  is,  through  all  time,  only 
by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  that  we 
can  be,  or  any  could  be,  reconciled  to  God. 
And  as  none  obtained  these  blessings  by  the 
offerings  themselves,  without  knowing  in 
themselves  a  death  to  sin,  a  fellowship  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Holy  Seed,  so  none  can  now 
l'eceive  it  otherwise. — Job  Scott. 


Fishing  with  Cormorants. — In  spite  of  the 
voracity  of  the  cormorant  he  always  remains 
thin  and  meagre,  the  picture  of  a  hungry 
parasite.  But  fishing  he  understands  remark- 
ably well,  and  formerly  used  to  be  trained  for 
this  purpose  in  England,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  nearly  related  species  is  to  the  present 
day  employed  in  China.    An  observer  thus 


describes  this  curious  employment  which  h 
witnessed  on  the  Yellow  Biver :  "  There  wer 
two  boats,  each  containing  one  man,  am 
about  ten  or  twelve  birds.    The  latter  stooi 
perched  on  the  sides  of  the  boats,  and  seemei 
to  have  just  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  actioc 
Their  masters  now  commanded  them  toleav 
the  boats ;  and  so  excellent  was  their  training 
that  they  instantly  obeyed,  scattered  them 
selves  over  the  canal,  and  began  to  look  fo 
prey.    They  have  a  splendid  sea-green  eye 
and  quick  as  lightning  they  see  and  dive  upoi 
the  finny  tribe,  which,  once  caught  in  th! 
sharp  notched  bill,  finds  escape  impossible! 
As  soon  as  a  cormorant  rises  to  the  surfac 
with  his  prey  in  his  bill,  his  master  calls  him} 
when,  docile  as  a  dog,  he  swims  to  the  boaf 
and  surrenders  the  fish,  after  which  he  agaiil 
resumes  his  labors.    And  what  is  more  wou| 
derful  still,  when  one  of  them  has  got  hold  clj 
a  fish  so  large  as  to  be  with  difficulty  draggeif 
to  the  boat,  the  others  come  to  his  assistance1! 
and  by  their  united  strength  secure  the  prey 
Sometimes  when  a  cormorant  is  lazy  or  play 
ful,  and  seems  to  forget  his  business,  thj 
Chinaman  strikes  the  water  with  a  long  bam 
boo  near  to  the  dreamer,  and  calls  out  to  hiri 
in  an  angry  tone.  Immediately  the  bird,  lik 
a  school  boy  caught  nodding  over  his  lessons* 
gives  up  his  play,  and  returns  to  his  duty.  A 
small  string  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bird?, 
for  fear  they  might  be  tempted  to  swallov 
the  fish." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Testimony  from  England  in  1845. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  this  land  that  is  tryin 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  church,  and  woul 
fain  persuade  the  Daughter  of  Zion  to  be 
lieve,  that  "  more  liberty  is  now  granted  t 
her  children  than  could  have  been  in  the  bt 
ginning ;  that  this  is  a  different  age  of  th 
world,  and  a  different  state  of  the  church  an 
of  things  altogether."  And  these  things  brin. 
the  living  members  into  great  straits,  am 
cause  them  to  go  heavily  on  their  way.  Wj 
are  not  to  remind  the  children  of  the  dange 
of  the  love  of  dress,  &c,  11  for  their  minds  an 
not  in  such  trifles."  We  are  not  to  tell  ther 
that  "  foxes  have  holes  and  the  fowls  of  th 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  no 
whereon  to  lay  his  head,"  "  because  they  hav 
a  little  fur  about  them."  *  *  *  I  hav| 
ventured  to  tell  some,  that  I  hope  we  sha| 
not  lose  the  Quaker  badge."  And  yet  amonj 
all  this  "light  stuff"  there  is  that  which  i 
excellent;  things  that  are  true  and  just,  anij 
things  that  are  lovely,  and  of  good  report 
so  if  there  is  any  praise,  or  any  virtue,  w 
ought  to  think  on  these  things.  But  that  thj 
chaff  will  be  sifted  out,  without  a  "  grain  c 
the  weighty  wheat  falling  to  the  ground,"  | 
have  not  a  doubt ;  and  the  testimony  of  Trut 
given  this  people  to  uphold,  in  the  face  of  th 
world,  will  be  supported  by  others,  who  wil 
come  in  by  convincement.  How  many,  ver; 
many  times,  have  I  thought  of  late  of  th 
centurion's  conversion ;  and  how  our  blesse 
Bedeemer  should  have  marvelled  at  his  faitl 
and  said,  "  many  shall  come  from  the  east  am 
the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cas 
out  into  outer  darkness."  If  this  should  hap 
pen  to  us,  as  a  people,  through  unfaithfulness 
what  a  mournful  thing  it  will  be. — Sara\ 
Emlen. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

dj th  Annual  Report  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 

>  |[n  again  coming  before  our  friends  we  wish 
Ijexpress  our  gratitude  to  those  whose  gen- 
ejisity  has  enabled  us  to  relieve  much  suffer- 
m  among  the  Preedmen. 
jjiVe  endeavor  to  render  assistance  mostly 
tjthe  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  destitute  chil- 
kjm  attending  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
Ijj)  Preedmen's  Association. 
H[n  some  instances  the  board  and  salary  of 
ILchers  have  been  defrayed  by  our  Associa- 
t  n  after  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
Bgaged  had  expired,  thus  lengthening  the 
lliool-term  and  enabling  the  poorer  pupils  to 
Enain  in  the  schools  who,  from  inability  to 
my  the  stipulated  fee  required  for  the  board 
Hthe  teachers,  would  otherwise  have  been 
mbarred  from  attendance.  In  one  case  the 
tjiool  was  increased  by  75  scholars  by  this 
ppngement. 

iBeveral  hundred  dollars  were  expended  last 
■Inter  in  opening  and  supporting  soup  houses 
n  Goldsboro',  Lincolnton,  Charlotte,  Hills- 
ilro  and  Salisbury,  N".  0.,  and  at  Danville,  Ya. 
ids  was  a  new  feature  in  those  communities, 
Id  was  a  great  comfort  to  many  suffering 
les.  These  soup  houses  have  been  reopened 
t  a  winter.    Care  is  taken  to  have  the  soup 

■  latable  and  nutritious.  On  soup  days  the 
■pple  flock  to  the  houses  with  their  tin  ket- 
t  s  or  cans  to  receive  their  portions  of  it  and 
lankfully  carry  it  away  to  their  cold  and 
ingry  families.  In  this  way,  by  a  compara- 
lely  small  outlay,  many  are  relieved  from 
Bp  pressure  of  hunger. 

IlAppropriations  of  money  have  been  made 
if  Alida  Clark,  Helena,  Arkansas,  and  to 
Michel  C.  Mather,  Beaufort,  S.  O,  to  enable 
Ipse  friends  to  continue  the  good  work  of  shel- 
ving and  training  orphan  children.  Those 
1m  the  latter  establishment  are  generally 
npvided  with  good  homes  in  families  residing 

■  New  England. 

I  Supplies  of  material,  made  and  unmade,  or 
B3es,  in  some  cases  both,  have  been  sent  to 
liken  and  Beaufort,  S.  Carolina,  to  Hillsboro', 
Hpcolnton,  Salisbury,  Charlotte  and  Salem, 
li  Carolina,  to  Clover,  Hanover  Co.,  Alex- 
Bdria  and  Danville,  Va.,  and  to  Knoxville, 

. nn.  Last  month  an  appeal  was  issued  ask- 
Ir  for  contributions  of  half-worn  clothing,  &c. 
Eiis  has  been  kindly  responded  to,  and  453 
tj rments  received  have  been  immediately  for- 
Kirded  to  the  South.  Five  dollars  from  an 
pj known  friend,  have  been  expended  in  shoes. 
C  sides  the  garments  enumerated  above  sev- 
wil  boxes  of  clothing  have  been  shipped  di- 
PJtly  to  A.  H.  Jones  by  the  donors.  These 
Hlf-worn  garments,  many  of  them  for  men 
kd  boys,  and  of  substantial  make  and  ma- 
ferial,  have  been  specially  acceptable  for  dis- 
ifbution  among  the  Preedmen. 
IJlhe  field  for  work  is  an  open  one,  we  find 
lanost  immediate  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
Mint  of  all  the  funds  we  can  collect,  and  have 
ufod  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  well  ap- 

l:ed. 

IfBy  our  prompt  and  timely  cooperation  the 
wjucational  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Associa- 
Np  is  much  facilitated.  Children  who  could 
tit  otherwise  attend  the  schools,  are  enabled 
Ifldo  so  comfortably  clad  in  the  warm  flannel 
tsd  heavy  linsey  we  have  sent.  Sewing 
K'lools  are  maintained,  the  patient  teachers 
Bitructing  the  women  and  girls  not  only  in 
Miking  up  but  in  cutting  and  fitting  gar- 

I 


ments — a  work  for  which,  in  former  times, 
they  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  mis- 
tresses. 

We  have  now  in  hand,  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  soup  houses  (so  long  as  the  cold 
weather  lasts  these  will  be  needed),  the  sup- 
port of  "  exempt  class"  of  destitute  children 
at  Hillsboro,  i.  &.,  exempt  from  tuition  fees, 
and  a  monthly  allowance  to  a  visitor  among 
the  poor  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

We  shall  probably  be  called  upon  for  further 
supplies  of  unmade  material  and  shoes. 

In  addition  to  these  things  we  have  assumed 
the  expense  of  transporting  from  North  Caro 
lina  to  the  comfort  of  a  home  at  the  "Shelter 
for  Colored  Orphans,"  in  West  Philadelphia, 
twelve  destitute  orphan  children.  With  them 
will  come,  if  nothing  should  prevent,  a  poor 
crippled  boy,  Jerry  Brown,  for  whom  we  have 
undertaken  to  pay  board  in  some  respectable 
colored  family  here  in  the  city. 

In  meeting  these  various  expenses  our 
slender  resources  will  be  heavily  taxed,  and 
we  invite  those  interested  in  this  work  to 
strengthen  our  hands  in  it  by  liberal  contri- 
butions. 

By  direction  of  the  Association, 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
Cash  on  hand  from  last  account,    .    $106  34 
Cash  withdrawn  from  Girard  Trust,     813  10 
Subscriptions,  donations  and  Bale  of 

goods,  710  15 

$1629  59 

Expenditures  : 

For  dry  goods  and  shoes,       ,       .    $589  81 

Support  of  schools  and  physical  relief,    822  73 

Envelopes  and  stamps,  .       .         1  50 


$1414  04 

Balance,       ....     215  55 
Sarah  W.  Cope,  Treasurer. 
First  mo.  6th,  1872. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our 
friend,  I.  Cox,  we  give  space  for  the  following 
report.  It  is  a  satisfaction  when  any  of  the 
now  frequent  "  General  Meetings"  are  held, 
without  any  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Society 
being  laid  waste.  But  these  assemblies  are 
so  numerous,  and  many  of  the  proceedings 
therein  often  so  contrary  to  what  Friends 
have  heretofore  believed  to  be  required  of 
them,  that  we  feel  restrained  from  generally 
admitting  accounts  of  them  into  our  columns. 
We  should  have  been  glad  bad  the  committee 
discarded  the  novel,  and,  as  we  cannot  but 
think,  unwise  imitation  of  other  professors, 
in  appointing  a  chairman.  Time  was  when 
Friends  generally,  wanted  none  other  to  pre- 
side over  them  but  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
— Eds. 

For  "The  Friend." 

After  a  favored  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Deep 
Eiver,  on  the  20th  inst.,  a  number  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committees  on  General 
Meetings  convened  and  reappointed  Allen 
Jay,  chairman,  and  Isham  Cox,  clerk,  and 
then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Second-day 
morning. 

On  First-day  two  meetings  for  worship 
were  held,  both  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  seasons  of  favor  from  the 
Master  of  assemblies.  Faithful  laborers  from 
various  parts  of  our  own,  and  a  few  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  acceptably  with  us, 


and  earnestly  engaged  in  labor.  On  Second- 
day  a  crowded  audience  listened  attentively 
to  the  Gospel  as  it  was  preached  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  The 
secret  aspiration  of  many  hearts  doubtless 
was,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits."  A  concern  was  felt  and 
united  with,  to  devote  the  afternoon  session 
more  especially  to  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren; the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  prayer 
was  feelingly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  tendering 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  felt  to  bind 
the  assembly  together  in  the  love  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel. 

On  Third-day  the  meeting  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  the  Life  of  prayer,  baptising  us  by 
the  one  Spirit  into  the  one  body;  and  the 
living  stream  of  Gospel  ministry  continued 
to  flow  freely  and  copiously.  Sinners  were 
invited  to  come  to  Jesus,  and  wanderers  en- 
couraged to  return  to  the  Father's  house,  and 
the  good  Shepherd  was  clearly  presented  to 
their  view  as  a  merciful  Saviour,  lending  a 
listening  ear  to  the  bleating  of  the  lambs  that 
were  entangled  in  the  wilderness,  ready  to 
carry  them  home  in  His  arms. 

Professors,  of  whatsoever  name,  were  ten- 
derly exhorted  to  give  less  attention  to  the 
paying  of  tithe  of  mint  and  anise,  which  are 
but  secondary  things,  and  more  to  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  And  although  other  men 
have  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors,  Friends  were  forcibly  reminded  that 
we  "should  not  take  up  our  rest  here,  but  con- 
tinue to  labor,  looking  not  only  to  our  ances- 
tors but  to  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  direc- 
tion ;  and  those  who  are  seeking  a  closer  walk 
with  God,  were  entreated  to  look  beyond  the 
watchmen  in  order  to  find  the  beloved  of 
souls. 

On  Fourth-day  the  meeting  soon  became 
solemnized  into  a  worshipping  frame,  when 
the  healing  virtue  of  our  dear  Saviour  as 
imparted  to  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  at 
Jerusalem  was  brought  to  view,  and  people 
were  exhorted  to  accept  of  healing,  although 
it  might  not  come  through  the  channel  an- 
ticipated by  them.  We  were  forcibly  remind- 
ed that  by  man's  disobedience  he  was  deprived 
from  partaking  of  the  tree  of  Life,  and  now 
must  be  healed  by  the  leaves  thereof  before 
he  can  again  have  right  to  eat  of  the  fruit. 
Our  individual  duty  of  presenting  our  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  was  clearly  set 
forth ;  and  in  order  to  do  that  acceptably  we 
must  consecrate  all  our  powers  to  His  service. 
The  meeting  was  then  favored  to  close  under 
a  precious  covering  of  the  Spirit  of  love. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Isham  Cox,  Clerk. 

First  mo.  24th,  1872. 

 « 

MiUdng  in  Silence. — The  London  Milk  Jour- 
nal, in  reference  to  this  subject,  says: 

At  a  Farmers'  Club  in  West  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut (U.  S.),  a  farmer  said  that  no  talking 
should  be  allowed  while  milking  was  going 
on.  He  said  he  discharged  one  of  his  servants 
who  persisted  in  talking  during  milking  time, 
and  that  in  three  days  the  increase  of  milk 
was  equal  to  a  man's  weekly  wages.  We  fear 
an  increase  to  such  an  extent  must  have  been 
due  to  other  causes  besides  the  one  assigned. 
If  the  enlarged  yield  followed  solely  from  the 
dismissal  of  the  man,  we  suspect  his  presence 
affected  the  supply  of  milk  in  some  way  apart 
from  his  loquacity.  We  have  frequently  found 
a  change  of  servants  prove  beneficial.  It  may 
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be  that  talking  prevents  hens  from  laying 
also.  We  know  we  have  often  experienced  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  brought 
into  the  house  after  the  removal  of  a  too  offi- 
cious individual  from  our  employ.  Besides, 
our  cows  have  sometimes  improved  in  pro- 
duce by  the  same  moans,  but  we  generally 
attribute  it  to  cleaner  milking  by  fresh  and 
more  industrious  hands.  It  is,  however,  well 
known  that  cows  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
sights  and  sounds  during  the  time  they  are 
milked.  Unless  they  are  at  perfect  ease, 
they  will  not  give  their  milk  freely.  They 
should  be  daily  milked  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Cows  that  are  fed  at  milking  time 
require  their  usual  meal,  or  they  become  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
bounty.  Many  of  them  will  only  allow  some 
special  favorite  to  milk  them.  In  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  women  are  solely  employed 
to  milk,  we  frequently  find  one  or  two  tune- 
ful lassies  singing  at  their  work,  and  many 
cows  become  so  pleased  with  the  rustic  har- 
mony as  to  show  evident  signs  of  their  ap- 
proval of  the  loud  sweet  voice,  by  giving  their 
milk  only  by  being  sung  to.  Everything  that 
distracts  the  attention  of  the  cow  and  ruffles 
her  placidity,  should  be  avoided  when  she  is 
called  upon  to  yield  her  milk.  Her  nervous 
system  should  not  be  excited  by  strange  noises, 
unwelcome  objects,  or  rough  treatment,  or  the 
effect  will  be  apparent  in  a  diminished  supply 
in  the  milk  pail.  It  would  no  doubt  be  good 
advice  on  the  whole,  to  tell  those  who  milk 
to  hold  their  tongues,  and  keep  their  tempers. 
The  Connecticut  farmer  appears  to  have  suffi- 
cient reason  indeed  to  say,  that  speech  is 
silver,  but  silence  is  gold. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  1870 

Sarah  Morris  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Cedar  Grove,  7th  mo.  7th,  1829. 

"  My  Beloved  Friend. — After  reading  thy 
valuable  letter,  the  passage  of  Scripture  oc- 
curred, "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.' 
So  in  epistolary  intercourse,  the  mind  is  re- 
freshed by  the  salutary  counsel  of  a  friend. 
This  has  been  my  case.  I  rejoice  that  there 
are  yet  many  standard-bearers  who  can  set 
their  seals  to  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  There  have 
been  a  considerable  number  lately  removed 
from  us,  who  fought  the  good  fight,  kept  the 
faith,  and  finished  their  course  with  joy. 
Amongst  these  was  a  dear  friend  of  ours, 
John  Parker,  who  deceased  last  month  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
resting  only  on  the  merits  of  his  dear  Redeem- 
er and  Advocate,  to  forgive  him  his  trans- 
gressions. He  spoke  largely  at  their  week- 
day meeting,  held  at  Kennet,  three  or  four 
days  before  his  death,  to  the  great  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  his  friends. 

"I  fully  unite  with  thee,  my  dear  friend, 
that  the  right  use  of  the  pen  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Lord's  many  mercies.  We  know 
that  He  alone  can  give  ability  to  say  a  good 
word,  or  express  a  good  thought;  and  when 
we  feel  weak  and  little  in  our  own  eyes,  it  is 
then  we  can  take  hold  of  his  precious  prom- 
ise, '  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water, 
and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth 
for  thirst,  I  the  Lord,  will  hear  them,  I,  the 
God  of  Jacob  will  not  forsake  them,'  &c.  I 
can  reiterate  thy  expression,  '  there  never 
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was  a  time  when  christians  should  strive 
more  fervently,  so  to  deepen  in  the  root  of 
life,  as  to  be  permitted  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate.'  May  we  and  our  beloved  children,  be 
held  in  the  Lord's  holy  hand,  and  our  dear 
son,  who  has  wandered  in  a  strange  land,  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  father's  house. 

"  We  have,  as  thou  observes,  much  rubbish 
to  be  removed  yet  from  amongst  us.  Ann 
Jones,  in  a  public  testimony,  said  of  us, 
'  Much  of  the  dross  and  tin  is  gone,  but  there 
is  yet  a  good  deal  of  reprobate  silver.'  With 
you  I  hope  it  is  better. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  preservation  be  thy 
experience. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Morris." 

Ann  Jones  to  Mildred  Badcliff._ 

"Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  22nd,  1830. 

My  Dear  Friend. — Thy  two  kind  and  inter- 
esting letters  I  received  ;  the  last  on  my  re- 
turn to  this  city,  which  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  the  12th  month ;  when  I  was  favored 
to  meet  my  dear  and  truly  kind  and  sympa- 
thising companion — my  husband — in  usual 
health.  Myself  also,  quite  as  well  as  I  could 
expect ;  and  much  better  tha_n  I  deserve  to  be. 

"  The  only  reason  of  my  long  delay  in  wri- 
ting to  thee  has  been  want  of  time  or  leisure 
for  the  employ.  Whilst  separated  from  my 
husband,  I  found  the  necessary  information 
to  him  occupied  most  of  my  leisure.  And 
since  my  return,  in  addition  to  two  little 
trips  to  neighboring  meetings  in  the  country, 
I  have  had  to  pay  off  some  old  debts  in  wri- 
ting to  England,  &c. 

"On  a  review  of  my  long  western  journey, 
taking  into  account  my  many  omissions  and 
commissions,  I  can  very  feelingly  acknowledge 
myself  an  unprofitable  servant,  having  done 
very  imperfectly  even  that  which  I  attempt- 
ed to  do.  And  in  various  instances  through 
unwatchfulness,  faithlessness  or  fear,  having 
wholly  omitted  what  ought  to  have  been 
done.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  discerning, 
I  apprehend  that  the  list  of  my  omissions 
exceeds  that  of  commission  ;  still  thankful- 
ness covers  my  mind,  under  a  sense  of  the 
mercy  and  loving  kindness  of  Him,  whom  I 
do  at  times,  I  hope,  sincerely  desire  to  serve, 
with  my  body  and  with  my  spirit,  and  to  be 
more  and  more  His  on  his  own  terms.  There 
is  mercy  and  forgiveness  with  him  that  he 
may  be  feared.  And  His  dedicated  children 
still  have  this  testimony,  that  He  deals  with 
us  poor  worms  of  the  dust,  not  according  to 
our  deserts,  but  according  to  the  multitude 
of  his  tender  mercies. 

"  By  accounts  from  England  it  appears 
that  Isaac  Stephenson  is  visiting  meetings 
and  Friends  in  the  western  section  of  the 
country;  and  that  his  dedicated  sister,  Eliza- 
beth Robson,  is  employed  in  her  good  Master's 
cause  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Thomas 
Shillitoe,  is  at  home,  cheerful  and  active.  A 
letter  from  a  Friend  of  his  meeting,  says,  If 
we  are  not  benefited  by  his  example  and 
counsel,  the  fault  will  be  our  own. 

"On  third-day  last  we  dined  at  Catharine 
Sheppard's.  She  and  family  were  well.  I 
think  her  daughters  give  evidence  of  in- 
creased submission  to  the  cross,  and  conse- 
quent preparation  for  usefulness.  There  are 
a  number  of  valuable  young  women  in  this 
city,  and  I  trust  that  the  good  work  is  secret- 
ly going  on  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
rising  generation — men  and  women,  both  in 


city  and  country.    I  cannot  believe  that  a 
the  sifting  and  suffering  of  this  generation  i 
for  naught.    I  rather  cherish  the  hope  an 
belief,  that  through  the  overruling  power  an 
wisdom  of  Him  whose  the  cause  is,  the  thing 
that  have  happened  to  the  visible  gatherel 
church  in  this  day,  will  tend  eventually  tj' 
the  furtherance  of  the  gospel ;  to  spread  an) 
increase  the  dear  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  th 
earth ;  though  even  now,  all  are  not  Israi  | 
who  are  called  Israel. 

"  23rd.   had  another  attack  of  hemor  j: 

hage  about  three  weeks  ago;  and  has  agaij 
been  brought  very  low  ;  but  it  is  comforting 
and  instructive  to  witness  the  calmness,  th 
sweet  and  peaceful  resignation  with  which  h\ 
is  favored.  A  sweet  smile  on  his  countenanc  j 
indicates  that  all  is  peace  within.  Whef 
under  great  suffering  and  oppression,  he  intf 
mated  to  a  friend,  that  he  felt  he  was  in  tbj! 
divine  Hand,  and  that  though  much  reduce^ 
he  could  not  wish  it  otherwise.  We  spent  I 
little  time  there  last  evening ;  he  was  the] 
in  the  parlor,  having  ventured  down  stairi 
twice. 

"  Jonathan  Evans  has  been  repeatedly  ui  j 
well  from  cold,  &c,  this  winter;  but  is  not 
in  usual  health.    His  love  to  his  dear  Masteij 
and  zeal  for  his  cause,  do  not  abate.    I  am  <« 
the  mind,  that  whenever  his  head  is  laid  loyl 
his  worth  will  be  more  fully  known,  and  h|l 
loss  more  felt  than  some  are  aware  of.  Whifl 
ever  lives  to  see  his  close,  will  find  that  I 
will  then  be  known,  that  '  a  prince  and  I 
great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel ;'  but  gathere  I 
to  the  just  of  all  generations,  his  immortal 
spirit  will  live  with  Him  who  hath  redeeme|l 
him;  and  who  liveth  andreigneth,  and  is  fo  jj 
ever  worthy. 

"As  thou  sweetly  remarks  in  thine  of  12ti 
month  2nd,  The  blessed,  good  Master  hal' 
permitted  us  to  rest  awhile  with  our  desj  j 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  And  though  it  hi  J 
been  in  poverty,  in  weakness,  and  in  fear  thii  I 
I  have  passed  my  time  amongst  them;  kejjj 
like  a  poor  servant  in  waiting  day  by  dajr 
scarcely  knowing  how  I  was  to  be  disposal] 
of;  yet  in,  and  through  all,  this  testimony  [1 
raised,  that  the  Lord  deals  with  me,  not  ail 
cording  to  my  deserts,  but  according  to  tarn 
multitude  of  his  tender  mercies. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  find  that  thou  hast  sil 
fered  so  much  from  indisposition  of  body ;  ml' 
what  an  unspeakable  mercy  it  is,  that  amid  I 
all  our  infirmities  of  flesh  and  spirit,  we  ha1!  j 
a  faithful  High  Priest,  mercifully  touched  wii|  n 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  who  chastens  i|| 
in  order  to  subject,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  hir|  1 
self;  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselve  I 
but  in  him  that  raiseth  the  dead.  May  th  ; 
be  moi'e  and  more  my  experience. 

"Since  my  return,  we  have  been  twice  o  » 
on  little  turns  into  the  country.  The  first  w  |j; 
to  Woodbury,  where  we  enjoyed  the  compar  *| 
of  dear  Joseph  and  Hannah  Whitall.  We  v  t; 
ited  a  few  of  the  families  of  the  afflicted  on  I n 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  were  at  two  mee  I 
ings  with  them  on  First-day.    The  first  w> 
a  very  trying  one,  as  Friends  have  to  me< 
with  the  opposers  on  that  day.    We  appoir 
ed  one  in  the  afternoon  for  Friends  and  the' 
neighbors.    This  was  a  quiet,  favored  me( 
ing. 

"  Our  second  turn  out,  was  into  Conco 
Quarter  to  a  few  meetings.  There,  as  well  I 
in  many  other  places,  Friends  are  greatly  i[ 
convenienced  by  meeting  in  small,  crowdl 
houses;  but  there  they  have  at  times  go| 
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■ieetings,  through  the  condescending  good- 
\]  ss  of  Israel's  Shepherd. 

("And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  request 

•jee  to  accept  this  scrawl,  poor  as  it  is,  as  the 
dist  proof  that  I  can  at  present  give  of  my 
lire,  and  unabated  affection  for  thee.  I  have 
&t  forgotten  thy  kind  helpers.  Remember 
fije  affectionately  to  them.  My  husband  unites 
Rth  me  in  love  to  Jonathan  and  Ann  Taylor; 

•  d  very  affectionately  to  thyself.  Mine  to 
My  husband.  From  thy  friend  in  the  bond  of 
iispel  fellowship, 

Ann  Jones. 
■I"  P.  S.  My  dear  friend,  Lydia  Miller,  spent 
Mew  days  with  her  friends  in  the  city  after 
Br  return,  and  then  went  home.  I  have  had 
M  affectionate  letter  from  her,  in  which  she 
impresses  her  satisfaction  in  having  given  up 
1  accompany  me,  notwithstanding  all  the 
lis,  and  many  low  seasons  attendant  upon 
tie  journey. 

i  j"  I  should  have  many  messages  of  love  for 
Bee,  if  Friends  knew  of  my  writing." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


I  IThe  Beauty  of  Winter. — Winter  scenery  has 
((arms  of  its  own,  that  yield  to  no  other 
«i80D.  On  a  clear  winter  day,  the  landscape 
men  has  a  depth  of  coloring  such  as  no  other 
(tine  of  the  year  affords.  An  indescribably 
mt  and  tender  atmosphere  rests  upon  the 
:^rth,  through  which  glows  the  deep  purple 
{id  blue  of  the  distant  hills.  The  whiteness 
a  the  snow  gives  to  the  scene  a  celestial  pu- 
My,  a  suggestion  of  heavenly  things, 
i  There  is  abundant  beauty  too,  of  the  minu- 
kind.  What  is  more  delicate  and  ex- 
Misite  than  the  tracery  of  the  bare  tree-tops 
$jjlieved  against  the  sky  ?  And  every  snovv- 
imrm  works  a  myriad  miracles  of  dainty 
ychitecture.  It  clothes  the  black  spruce 
itth  a  hundred  feathery  plumes.  It  hides 
mery  unsightly  object  with  a  soft  white  man- 
m.    Under  its  touch  in  a  single  hour  the 

"ihole  earth  is  transformed,  and  masquerades 
j|  every  variety  of  beautiful  and  grotesque 
ijparel.  Then,  as  by  the  quick  changes  of  a 
logician,  comes  a  sudden  shower  or  thaw, 
u|d  again  a  frost,  and  the  sun  rises  upon  a 

prld  clothed  in  diamonds. 
J  But  the  deepest  charm  which  nature  has 
||  winter  is  that  which  night  brings  forth. 
Vke  earth  is  not  more  unlike  in  summer  and 
■inter  than  are  the  heavens.  Compare  the 
*|ellow  glory  with  which  the  harvest-moon 
wiods  the  earth  with  the  cold  bright  light  of 
Me  far-off  moon  of  winter.    And  the  winter 

liars. — what  sight  that  is  given  to  man  so 
Sirs  his  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  so  moves 

|m  to  rejoice  and  reverence  and  adore? 
I  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  severity  and 
i  iprnness  of  winter,  the  moods  which  Nature 
fcflggests  are  higher  and  more  heroic  than  the 
i  silder  seasons  inspire.  When  the  earth 
\t punds  with  every  fruitful  thing,  when  the 

'jirm  air  wraps  us,  and  the  wind  breathes 
Ijfntly  upon  us,  the  sense  of  these  things 
lyings  great  delight.  But  when  the  blood 
iij.ickens  to  resist  the  cold,  and  bound  in 
jjpst  and  snow  the  earth  seems  under  the 
l>wer  of  some  mightier  influence  than  those 

aich  minister  to  the  physical  man,  then  we 

i em  to  come  closer  into  the  presence  of  the 
|  IfiDite  One.    Let  one  stand  in  the  forest  at 

jght,  when  the  ground  is  white  about  his 
let  and  look  up  through  the  net-work  of  the 
eat  branches  to  the  stars  blazing  from  their 
1  finite  distance  and  listen  to  the  mysterious 


voices  of  the  wind,  and  he  may  well  feel 
himself  within  the  courts  of  God. — Christian 
Union. 

Selected. 

Contentment  and  Humility. 

Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet :  each  desire 

For  what  another  holds, 
Is  adding  fuel  to  the  fire 

Of  envy  in  our  souls. 
Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet,  God  has  said  ; 

But  be  content  with  what 
He,  in  his  sovereign  will,  has  made 

The  portion  of  thy  lot. 

Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some  of  them  also 
murmured. 

Since,  mighty  God,  my  health  and  ease 

And  life  belong  to  thee, 
I  would  not  murmur  though  thou  please 

To  take  them  all  from  me. 

Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work. 

In  a  modest,  humble  mind, 
God  himself  will  take  delight ; 

But  the  proud  and  haughty  find 
They  are  hateful  in  his  sight. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble. 

God  scorns  not  humble  things  : 
Here,  though  the  proud  despise, 

The  children  of  the  King  of  kings, 
Are  training  for  the  skies. 

By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are 
riches,  and  honor,  and  life. 

Help  me  to  watch  and  pray, 

And  on  thyself  rely  ; 
Assured,  if  I  my  trust  betray, 

I  shall  forever  die. 

Rest  for  my  soul  I  long  to  find, 
Saviour  of  all,  if  mine  thou  art; . 

Give  me  thy  meek  and  lowly  mind, 
And  stamp  thine  image  on  my  heart. 

'Tis  thine  to  cleanse  the  heart, 

To  sanctify  the  soul, 
To  pour  fresh  life  in  every  part, 

And  new-create  the  whole. 


For  "  The  Frien  i." 

Hindoos  in  the  West  Indies. 
For  some  years  past  a  systematic  importa- 
tion of  natives  of  Hindostan  has  been  carried 
on  by  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  additional  supply  of  labor- 
ers for  their  extensive  sugar  and  cotton  plan- 
tations. Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  recent  book, 
entitled  a  "Christmas  in  the  West  Indies," 
thus  gives  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting this  people,  and  the  regulations  under 
which  the  business  of  importing  them  is  car- 
ried on. 

"The  Indian  government  jealously  watches 
the  immigration,  and  through  agents  of  its  own , 
rigidly  tests  the  bona  fide  'voluntary'  character 
of  the  engagement.  On  their  arrival  in  Trini- 
dad, those  who  are  sick  are  sent  at  once  to 
the  hospital;  those  unfit  for  immediate  labor 
are  sent  to  the  depot.  The  healthy  are  '  in- 
dentured'— in  plain  English,  apprenticed — for 
five  years,  and  distributed  among  the  estates 
which  have  applied  for  them.  Husbands  and 
wives  are  not  allowed  to  be  separated,  nor 
are  children  under  fifteen  parted  from  their 
parents  or  natural  protectors." 

Among  the  various  provisions  by  which  the 
government  seeks  to  regulate  this  system  of 
labor,  and  prevent  oppression  by  the  employer, 
are  the  following  :  "  No  estate  is  allowed  toj 


employ  indentured  Coolies  which  has  not  a 
duly  '  certified'  hospital  capable  of  holding 
one  tenth  at  least  of  the  Coolies  on  the  estate, 
with  an  allowance  of  800  cubic  feet  to  each 
person ;  and  these  hospitals  are  under  the 
care  of  direct  medical  visitors ;  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  under  the  inspection  (as 
are  the  labor  books — indeed,  every  document 
and  arrangement  connected  with  the  Coolies) 
of  the  agent-general  of  immigrants,  or  his 
deputies.  One  of  these  officers,  the  inspector, 
is  always  on  the  move,  and  daily  visits,  with- 
out warning,  one  or  more  estates,  reporting 
every  week  to  the  agent-general.  The  gov- 
ernor may  at  any  time,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  cancel  the  indenture  of  any  immigrant, 
or  remove  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  im- 
migrant laborers  from  any  estate,  and  this 
has  been  done  before  now." 

This  system,  under  the  various  checks  plac- 
ed upon  it,  is  reported  to  be  working  well  in 
Trinidad,  to  which  island  particular  reference 
is  made.  This  statement  is  confirmed,  also, 
by  the  fact  that  many  Coolies  who  returned 
to  India  after  their  five  years  apprenticeship 
expired,  "are  now  coming  back  a  second  time 
to  Trinidad,  bringing  their  kinsfolk  and  fellow- 
villagers  with  them,  to  a  land  where  violence 
is  unknown  and  famine  impossible." 

Our  author  remarks  on  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time  at  the  depot  where  they  were  landed : 
"  Very  interesting  was  the  first  glimpse  of 
Hindoos,  and  still  more  of  Hindoos  in  the  West 
Indies — the  surplus  of  one  of  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions of  the  old  world  come  hither  to  replenish 
the  new.  Three  things  were  noteworthy ;  first, 
the  healthy,  cheerful  look  of  all,  speaking 
well  for  the  care  and  good  feeding  which  they 
bad  had  on  board  ship  :  next,  the  great  variety 
in  their  faces  and  complexions.  Almost  all 
of  them  were  low-caste  people.  Indeed,  few 
high-caste  Hindoos,  except  some  sepoys  who 
found  it  prudent  to  emigrate  after  the  rebel- 
lion, have  condescended,  or  dared  to  cross  the 
"  dark  water;"  and  only  a  very  few  of  those 
who  come  west  are  Mussulmans.  But  among 
the  multitude  of  inferior  castes  who  do  come, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  feature  and  shape 
of  skull  than  in  an  average  multitude,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  of  any  European  nation.  *  * 
The  third  thing  noteworthy  in  the  crowd 
which  cooked,  chattered,  lounged,  sauntered 
idly  to  and  fro  under  the  Matapolos,  the  pil- 
lared air-roots  of  which  must  have  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  own  banyans  at  home,  was 
their  good  manners.  *  *  * 

"  They  have  acquired — let  Hindoo  scholars 
tell  how  and  where — a  civilization  which  shows 
in  them  all  the  day  long;  which  draws  the 
European  to  them  and  them  to  the  European. 
*  *  a  civilization  which  must  make  it  easy 
for  the  Englishman,  if  he  will  but  do  his  duty, 
not  only  to  make  use  of  these  people,  but  to 
purify  and  ennoble  them." 

For  "The  Friend." 

In  a  recent  editorial  of  the  "  National  Bap- 
tist," is  contained  the  following  passage,  which 
briefly  refers  to  what  had  long  felt  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  satisfying 
proof  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  i.  e.,  the  experience  of  its  faithful 
disciples. 

"  There  is  a  theolog}7  of  Christian  experi- 
ence,— a  great  body  of  precious  doctrines 
which  have  endured  the  test  of  ages,  and  have 
1  been  the  abiding  comfort  of  all  who  believe 
jthem.    The  faithfulness  of  God,  the  love  of 
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Christ,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit, — how  these 
have  wrought  themselves  into  the  inmost  char- 
acter and  life  of  God's  people,  attesting  them- 
selves by  evidences  compared  with  which  even 
mathematical  demonstration  is  weak.  When 
the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight,  he  might 
be  excused  if  he  gave  little  heed  to  an  argu- 
ment that  proved  miracles  impossible.  When 
Lazarus  was  brought  from  the  tomb,  the  Sad- 
ducee  could  not  hope  to  convince  him  that 
there  is  no  resurrection ;  when  the  penitent 
sinner  has  heard  in  his  heart  the  pardoning 
voice  of  Christ,  he  cannot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  the  Gospel  is  a  fiction  ;  and  when  these 
experiences  of  spiritual  renewal  and  healing 
have  been  repeated  in  millions  of  biographies 
and  through  whole  periods  of  history,  the  ac- 
cumulated testimony,  with  all  its  incidental 
confirmations,  justifies  our  completest  confi- 
dence. We  may  be  told  that  the  world  has 
outgrown  these  dogmas  of  Christianity,  but 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  for  their  truth  is  too 
large  and  too  dense  to  be  so  easily  blown 
aside.  The  pangs  of  guilt,  the  deep  unrest  of 
conscience,  the  fear  of  punishment,  are  as  cer- 
tain as  any  facts  which  the  senses  can  recog- 
nize or  the  reason  apprehend  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  guilt  and  unrest  and  fear 
have  been  removed,  in  almost  countless  in- 
stances, by  penitence  and  faith  in  Christ. 
And  so  long  as  man's  nature  and  needs  re- 
main, so  long  will  the  old  paths  be  the  only 
ones  which  lead  to  peace  and  to  God.  We 
cannot  yield  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines 
of  salvation  by  the  cross,  until  some  surer  and 
happier  way  of  spiritual  life  has  been  discov- 
ered. If  skepticism  or  philosophy  or  science,  or 
anything  else,  will  surpass  the  moral  virtue  of 
the  Gospel,  and  work  greater  miracles  in  lift- 
ing up  the  sinful,  and  purifying  society,  then 
it  will  be  easy  to  supplant  the  Bible  and  su- 
percede Christ.  We  hold  to  the  old,  not  be- 
cause it  is  old,  but  because  it  shows  itself  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Virtue  goes 
out  of  Christ,  to  whomsoever  may  touch  him  ; 
thus  we  know  that  he  still  has  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins,  that  he  is  still  the  old  and  only 
path  to  God, — the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life." 


No  bye-paths  lead  further  from  the  right 
road,  than  some  of  those  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning, appear  to  lie  almost  parallel  with  it. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  German  authorities  have  prohibited 
the  sale  of  French  journals  in  the  streets  of  Strasburg. 

The  French  Assembly  have  authorized  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium,  by  a  decisive  majority.  The  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  377  to  318,  has  again  rejected  the  proposition  to 
return  to  Paris.  This  decision  caused  great  disappoint- 
ment in  Paris. 

The  Duke  d'Auinale  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  a 
communication  to  the  official  journal,  state  that  if  they 
had  been  present  in  the  Assembly  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  they  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  return  of 
the  Assembly  and  government  to  Paris. 

The  French  Minister  of  War  states  that  3,473  of  the 
captured  Communists  have  been  sentenced  to  various 
punishments,  12,015  are  still  confined  in  the  hulks  at 
the  several  naval  stations,  and  19,222  have  been  set  at 
liberty. 

Deputy  PaJladines  stated  to  the  Assembly  that  he 
would  contribute  his  salary  to  the  voluntary  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity. 


The  authorities  of  the  towns  of  Aix,  Vichy,  Pombiers 
and  Baregos,  have  petitioned  the  government  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  against  public  gambling,  and  offer 
40  million  francs  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of  licens- 
ing gambling  houses  at  these  watering  places. 

Great  uneasiness  prevails  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  in  consequence 
of  the  United  States  having  put  in  a  large  claim  for  in- 
direct damages.  This  claim  is  strongly  objected  to,  and 
the  Times  and  other  leading  papers  insist  on  its  with- 
drawal. In  the  event  of  the  United  States  continuing 
to  urge  the  claim,  then  it  is  declared  that  the  British 
government  must  immediately  recede  from  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  This  can  scarcely  be  now  done,  inas- 
much as  the  British  government  representing  the 
Queen,  pledged  her  royal  word  in  commissioning  the 
British  High  Commission  that  whatever  things  should 
be  transacted  and  concluded  by  them  should  be  agreed 
to,  acknowledged  and  regarded  by  her  in  the  fullest 
manner,  and  that  she  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  in- 
fringe the  same  or  act  contrary  thereto. 

The  Times  complains  that  the  American  statement  of 
the  case  against  England,  has  been  translated  into  con- 
tinental languages  and  scattered  broad  cast  over  Europe, 
thus  making  retraction  almost  impossible. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th.  Fully  ten  thousand  persons  were 
in  attendance. 

At  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Livingstone  expedition, 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £3,000  were  received 
and  measures  were  taken  to  send  off  the  relief  expedi- 
tion at  an  early  day. 

London,  2d  mo.  5th.— Consok,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92J  .  of  1867)  92t  .  ten-forties,  91  £. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  Hi  a  Hid. :  Orleans, 
lljallfd. 

The  Captain  General  of  Cuba  states  that  he  has  just 
made  a  journey  through  the  disaffected  districts,  and 
declares  that  from  personal  observation  he  is  certain 
that  the  insurrection  will  be  ended  in  two  or  three 
months  at  furthest. 

Serious  disturbances  broke  out  recently  at  Barcelona, 
caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  payment 
of  octroi  duties.  The  disturbances  in  that  city  and 
elsewhere,  appear  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  Inter- 
national Society. 

Dispatches  from  the  Governor  General  of  the  Phili- 
pine  Islands,  states  that  a  company  of  200  native  sol- 
diers, belonging  to  the  artillery  service,  rebelled/and 
took  possession  of  the  fort.  The  place  was  subsequently 
carried  by  assault  by  regular  troops,  and  all  the  in- 
surgents were  killed. 

A  Russian  imperial  decree  appoints  Baron  von  Offen- 
burg,  late  Consul  General  at  Bucharest,  Minister  of 
Russia  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Cata- 
cazy  is  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  ordered  four  profes- 
sors of  the  University  to  subscribe  to  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  the  penalty  in  case  of  refusal  being 
excommunication. 

United  States.— The  Public  Debt,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  amounted  on  the  first  inst.  to  $2,238,204,950, 
having  been  reduced  $5,638,462  during  the  First  month'. 
The  balance  in  the  Treasury  consisted  of  $103,371,730 
in  coin,  and  $12,840,271  in  currency.  The  decrease  of 
debt  since  3d  mo.  1st,  1871,  was  $82,509,897.  The  de- 
crease in  the  annual  interest  charge,  since  3d  mo  1st 
1869,  is  $17,598,534. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
451,  including  158  deaths  from  small  pox. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  First  month,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  30.83  degrees,  the 
highest  during  the  month  48  deg.,  and  the  lowest  10  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  1.26  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  First  month  for  the  past  83 
years,  in  stated  to  be  31.34  deg.;  the  highest  mean  of 
temperature  during  that  entire  period  occurred  in  1790 
44  deg.,  the  lowest  in  1857,  22.37  deg. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  86, 
has  approved  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  the  late  loan  of 
$200,000,000  five  per  cents.  By  a  vote  of  166  to  22,  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  recognizing  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  as  valid  parts  of 
the  constitution. 

The  Senate  has  further  debated  the  amnesty  bill,  and 
Senator  Sumner's  civil  rights  bill. 

"An  attempt  is  being  made  to  turn  the  waters  of  Bayou 
Sara,  Louisiana,  so  as  to  prevent  the  caving  of  the  levees 
surrounding  the  town.  Already  several  houses  have 
been  moved,  which  were  threatened  with  imminent 
danger, ^nd  unless  the  effort  proves  successful  very  little 
of  the  town  of  Bayou  Sara  will  remain  in  a.  few  vears. 


Returns  to  the  Internal  Revenue  office  show  the  nu 
ber  of  grain  distilleries  in  operation  on  the  first  inste  i 
to  be  313,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  232,185  gallons,  a  - 
the  number  of  molasses  distilleries  was  eleven,  witl  J 
daily  capacity  of  13,321  gallons. 

The  number  of  licensed  drinking  houses  in  Philad  1 
phia  is  returned  as  5,511.  The  28th  ward  has  t'jJi 
smallest  number,  74,  and  the  19th  the  largest,  355. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatk 
on  the  5th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111) 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115J;  ditto,  1868,  112;  ditto,  10-' 
5  per  cents,  110^.  Superfine  flour,  $5.70  a  $6.25  ;  fir 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.75.  White  Michigan  and  Genes 
wheat,  $1.72  a  $1.73 ;  amber,  $1.68 ;  red,  $1.62  a  $l.f 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.56.  Western  barley,  85  c 
Oats,  53  a  56  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  71  cts.;  yello 
74  cts. ;  southern  white,  75  a  79  cts.  Philadelphia. 
Cotton,  23f  a  23|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleai 
Cuba  sugar,  9}  a  9J  cts. ;  Demerara,  10J  a  11J  cts.  p 
lb.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $( 
$10.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.57.  Rye,  92  c 
Yellow  corn,  68  a  69  cts.  Oats,  53  a  57  cts.  Clovi 
seed,  9£  a  10J  cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $3.56  a  $3.( 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Aven1 
Drove-yard  reached  about  2,600  head.  Extra  sold 
7J  a  8  cts., ;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  i 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  about  16,000  sheep  at  8  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  choice,  and  6  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  1 
common.  Hogs,  $7.25  a  $7.75  per  100  lbs.  net  GMSffi 
—No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.24.  No.  2  corn,  40  J  cts.  ji 
2  oats,  32£  cts.  No.  2  rye,  73  cts.  No.  2  spring  barl« 
60  cts.  Lard,  8  8-10  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flo: 
$7.10  a  $7.25.  Red  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.57.  Corn,  4( 
47  cts.    Rye,  92  cts.    Oats,  38  a  45  cts.    Lard,  8%  ct 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  2nd  Mathemati 
School.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St., 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St., 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Si 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Departm 
of  the  Adelphi  School  for  Colored  Children,  on  Winsl 
St.  below  13th  St.    Applv  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  St. 
Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  413  Walnut  StM 
Jonathan  Evans,  15  North  Seventh  StM 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDLB 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.  ■' 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ti 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — -Joshua  H.  Wob^ 

ington,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boarc 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  mo.  last,  Bathsh] 
Roberts,  widow  of  Benjamin  Roberts,  in  the  78th  y 
of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Evesham  Mont 
and  Easton  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  Jen 
The  calm  and  peaceful  manner  in  which  this  d 
friend  passed  away,  left  a  comfortable  hope  resting  u] 
the  minds  of  her  bereaved  relatives  and  friends,  t 
her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Twelfth  moi 

1871,  Jane  Coe,  widow  of  Benjamin  Taylor,  in 
87th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Western  Dist 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-1 

George  S.  Gould,  on  the  1st  of  First  mo.  1872,  Hann. 
widow  of  the  late  John  Knowles,  of  Richmond,  R, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  South  KiriB' 
ton  Monthly  Meeting,  R.  I. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day  night,  the  10th  of  First  morSl 

1872,  Asa  Thomas,  aged  about  74  years,  a  membeiB 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Central  Arabia. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

Che  Arabs  of  Central  Arabia  belong  to  tbe 
Pfahhabee  sect  of  Mahometans,  the  strictest 
id  most  bigoted  of  all  the  professors  of  that 
■  igion.    Some  years  before  the  visit  of  Pal- 
save  to  that  region,  it  had  suffered  severely 
W  the  cholera;  and  this  had  aroused  anew 
i  zeal  of  government  and  people.    The  re- 
sit was  the  appointment  of  twenty-two  per- 
ils whose  duties  were  somewhat  like  those 
I  the  censors  of  ancient  Eome.    "On  these 
Ijieoty-two  Feysul  conferred  absolute  power 
r  the  extirpation  of  whatever  was  contrary 
IWahhabee  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to 
od  morals  in  general,  from  the  capital  first- 
and  then  from  the  entire  empire.  No 
fcman  censors  in  their  most  palmy  days  had 
higher  range  of  authority,  or  were  less  fet- 
Ired  by  all  ordinary  restrictions.    Not  only 
|re  these  Zelators  to  denounce  offenders,  but 
py  might  also  in  their  own  unchallenged 
Mat  inflict  the  penalty  incurred,  beat  and 
Be  at  discretion,  nor  was  any  certain  limit 
iiigned  to  the  amount  of  the  mulct,  or  to  the 
mber  of  the  blows.    Most  comprehensive 
was  the  list  of  offences  brought  under  the 
tmadversion  of  these  new  censors:  absence 
|m  public  prayers,  regular  attendance  five 
"ies  a  day  in  the  public  mosques  being  hence- 
jth  of  strict  obligation;  smoking  tobacco, 
King  snuff,  or  chewing;  wearing  silk  or  gold; 
tjking  or  having  a  light  in  the  house  after 
ifht  prayers;  singing,  or  playing  on  any 
isical  instrument;   nay,  even  all  street- 
pies  of  children  or  childish  persons:  these 
Ire  some  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  con- 
med  list,  and  objects  of  virtuous  correction 
li  severity. 

I'  Furnished  with  such  powers,  and  backed 
1  by  the  whole  weight  of  government,  it 
ly  be  easily  supposed  that  the  new  broom 
''3pt  clean,  and  that  the  first  institution  of 
i  Zelators  was  followed  by  root-and-branch 
rk.  Bank  itself  was  no  protection,  high 
Ith  no  shelter,  and  private  or  political  enmi- 
j|)  now  found  themselves  masters  of  their 
i|i.  Djeloo'wee,  FeysuPs  own  brother,  was 
ij.ten  with  rods  at  the  door  of  the  king's 
in  palace  for  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke;  and 
1  royal  kinsman  could  not  or  would  not  in- 


terfere to  save  him  from  undergoing  at  fifty 
an  ignominy  barely  endurable  at  fifteen. 
Soweylim,  the  prime  minister,  and  predeces- 
sor of  Mahboob,  was  on  a  similar  pretext,  but 
in  reality  (so  said  universal  rumor)  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  competitor  for  his  post,  seized 
one  day  while  on  his  return  homeward  from 
the  castle,  thrown  down,  and  subjected  to  so 
protracted  and  so  cruel  a  fustigation  that  he 
expired  on  the  morrow.  If  such  was  the 
chastisement  prepared  for  the  first  personages 
in  the  state,  what  could  plebeian  offenders 
expect?  Many  were  the  victims,  many  the 
backs  that  smarted,  and  the  limbs  crippled  or 
broken.  Tobacco  vanished,  though  not  in 
fumo,  and  torn  silks  strewed  the  streets  or 
rotted  on  the  dunghills ;  the  mosques  were 
crowded,  and  the  shops  deserted.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  exemplary  semblance  of  the  out- 
ward man  of  the  capital  might  have  moved 
the  admiration  of  the  first  Wahhabee  him- 
self." 

In  illustration  of  the  bigoted  views  of  the 
Wahhabees,  our  author  relates  a  conversation 
with  one  of  their  learned  men,  named  Abd-el- 
Kereem,  as  to  what  they  considered  the 
"  greater"  and  what  the  "  lesser"  sins.  "  Put- 
ting on  a  profound  air,  and  with  a  voice  of 
first-class  solemnity,  he  uttered  his  oracle, 
that  '  the  first  of  the  great  sins  is  the  giving 
divine  honors  to  a  creature.'  A  hit,  I  may  ob- 
serve, at  ordinary  Mahometans,  whose  whole 
doctrine  of  intercession,  whether  vested  in 
Mahomet  or  in  'Alee,  is  classed  by  Wahhabees, 
along  with  direct  and  downright  idolatry.  A 
Damascene  Sheykh  would  have  avoided  the 
equivocation  by  answering,  'infidelity.' 

" '  Of  course,'  I  replied,  '  the  enormity  of 
such  a  sin  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But  if  this 
be  the  first,  there  must  be  a  second;  what  is 
it?' 

"'Drinking  the  shameful,'  in  English, 
'smoking  tobacco,'  was  the  unhesitating  an- 
swer. 

"  '  And  murder,  and  adultery,  and  false  wit- 
ness ?'  I  suggested. 

" '  God  is  merciful  and  forgiving,'  rejoined 
my  friend  ;  that  is,  these  are  merely  little  sins. 

"  Hence  two  sins  alone  are  great,  polythe- 
ism and  smoking,'  I  continued,  though  hardly 
able  to  keep  countenance  any  longer.  And 
'Abd-el-Kereem  with  the  most  serious  assev- 
eration replied  that  such  was  really  the  case." 

Among  the  patients  who  came  to  Palgrave 
for  prescriptions,  were  some  of  the  inmates  of 
the  royal  palace  itself.  This  led  him  to  an 
acquaintance  with  Abd-Allah,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  which  brought  him 
into  a  situation  of  much  danger.  A  deadly 
enmity  existed  between  the  two  sons  of  tbe 
king,  and  the  palace  was  disturbed  by  their 
rivalry.  About  this  time,  says  our  author, 
"In  one  of  my  medical  cases,  the  nature  of 
the  malady  had  led  me  to  try  that  powerful, 
though  dangerous  therapeutic  agent  strych- 
nia ;  and  its  employment  had  been  followed 
by  prompt  and  unequivocal  amelioration. 


Everybody  talked  about  it,  and  the  news 
reached  the  palace.  "  Now  'Abd-Allah  in  the 
course  of  his  amateur  lectures  had  learnt 
enough  to  know  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
various  drugs,  and  of  strychnine  in  particular; 
and  though  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
exploits  of  European  criminals,  was  fully 
capable  of  giving  them  a  rival  in  the  East. 
The  cure,  or  at  least  the  relief,  just  alluded  to, 
had  occurred  about  the  16th  of  November, 
exactly  at  the  time  when  I  had  given  him  to 
understand  our  definite  refusal  of  his  offers, 
and  when  he  was  in  consequence  somewhat 
uncertain  what  course  next  to  follow.  A  day 
or  two  after  he  sent  for  me,  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  our  resolution  to  quit  the  capital,  and 
begged  that  we  would  at  least  leave  behind 
us  in  his  keeping  some  useful  medicines  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  above  all  that  we  would 
entrust  him  with  that  powerful  drug  whose 
sanitary  effects  were  now  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral admiration. 

"  All  that  I  could  say  about  the  uselessness, 
nay,  the  great  danger,  of  pharmacy  in  un- 
learned hands,  was  rejected  as  a  mere  and  in- 
sufficient pretext.  At  last,  after  much  urging, 
the  prince  ended  by  saying  that  for  the  other 
ingredients  I  might  omit  them  if  I  chose,  but 
that  the  strychnine  he  must  have,  and  that 
though  at  the  highest  price  I  might  fancy  to 
name. 

"His  real  object  was  perfectly  clear,  nor 
could  I  dream  of  lending  a  hand,  however  in- 
direct, to  his  diabolical  designs,  nor  did  I  see 
any  way  open  before  me  but  that  of  a  firm 
though  polite  denial.  In  pursuance,  I  affected 
not  to  suspect  his  projects,  and  insisted  on  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  alkaloid,  till  he 
gave  up  the  charge  for  the  moment,  and  I  left 
the  palace.. 

"Next  day  he  renewed  his  demands,  but  to 
no  purpose.  A  third  meeting  took  place ;  it 
was  the  19th  or  20th  of  the  month.  Beckon- 
ing me  to  his  side,  he  insisted  in  the  most 
absolute  manner  on  having  the  poison  in  his 
possession,  and  at  last,  laying  aside  all  pre- 
tences, made  clear  the  reasons,  though  not  the 
person  for  whom  he  desired  it,  and  declared 
that  he  would  admit  of  no  excuse,  conscien- 
tious or  otherwise. 

"  He  was  at  the  moment  sitting  in  thefurther 
end  of  the  K'hawah,  and  I  was  close  by  him ; 
while  between  us  and  the  attendants  there 
present,  enough  space  remained  to  prevent 
their  catching  our  conversation,  if  held  in  an 
undertone.  I  looked  round  to  assure  myself 
that  we  could  not  be  overheard,  and  when  a 
flat  denial  on  my  part  had  been  met  by  an 
equally  flat  rejection  and  a  fresh  demand,  I 
turned  right  towards  him,  lifted  up  the  edge 
of  his  head-dress,  and  said  in  his  ear,  '  'Abd- 
Allah,  I  know  well  what  you  want  the  poison 
for,  and  I  have  no  mind  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  your  crimes.    You  shall  never  have  it.' 

"  His  face  became  literally  black  and  swelled 
with  rage ;  I  never  saw  so  perfect  a  demon 
before  or  after.    A  moment  he  hesitated  in 
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silence,  then  mastered  himself,  and  suddenly 
changing  voice  and  tone  began  to  talk  gaily 
about  indifferent  subjects.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  rose,  and  I  returned  home. 

"  There  Aboo-'Bysa,  Barakat,  and  myself 
immediately  held  council  to  consider  what 
was  now  to  be  done.  That  an  outbreak  must 
shortly  take  place  seemed  certain  ;  to  await 
it  was  dangerous,  yet  we  could  not  safely 
leave  the  town  in  an  over-precipitate  manner, 
nor  without  some  kind  of  permission.  We 
resolved  together  to  go  on  in  quiet  and  cau- 
tion a  few  days  more,  to  sound  the  court, 
make  our  adieus  at  Feysul's  palace,  get  a  good 
word  from  Mahboob  (no  difficult  matter,)  and 
then  slip  off  without  attracting  too  much 
notice.  But  our  destiny  was  not  to  run  so 
smoothly." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

Newberry  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Mildred  Eatcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  13th,  1830. 

"  My  Dear  Mildred, — I  thought  I  could 
hardly  let  so  favorable  an  opportunity  pass, 
as  that  afforded  by  the  return  of  James  Ham- 
mond, who  has  acceptably  spent  part  of  the 
time  he  has  been  in  the  city  under  our  roof, 
without  renewing  to  thee,  my  much  esteemed 
and  endeared  friend,  the  assurance  of  my  con- 
tinued love  and  regard.  I  have  in  recollec- 
tion, the  strong  and  lively  feeling  of  interest 
and  affection  that  flowed  towards  thee,  when 
favored  to  enjoy  thy  company  whilst  thou 
wast  on  a  visit  whither  thy  lot  was  cast. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
freshly  renewed,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief, 
that  the  great  and  unslumbering  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  who  knoweth  our  frames,  and  seeth  us 
altogether  as  we  are,  is  still  mindful  of  His 
servants,  and  his  heritage,  being  near  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  the  drooping  mind  when 
bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  its  own  mani- 
fold infirmities  and  utter  unworthiness.  Dear 
Mildred,  the  prayer  and  desire  of  my  heart 
on  thy  account  is,  that  He  who  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days,  and  in  the  bloom  of  thy  life, 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  and 
spiritual  darkness,  with  a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm  mercifully  extended  for  thy 
deliverance,  to  thy  own  humbling  admiration ; 
He  who  has  since  been  near  to  support  and 
bear  up  thy  afflicted  spirit  whilst  passing 
through  the  wilderness,  even  a  waste  howling 
wilderness,  wherein  there  was  often  no  water, 
towards  the  land  of  promise — the  spiritual 
Canaan;  He  who  has  from  time  to  time  seen 
meet  to  reduce  thee  and  to  prove  thee,  that 
he  might  bless  thee,  and  do  thee  good  at  thy 
latter  end;  may  He  still  condescend,  in  his 
everlasting  goodness  and  mercy,  to  continue 
to  be  near  to  thee  now  in  thy  declining  years, 
when  the  bonds  of  thy  infirmities  may  seem 
to  be  increasing.  May  He  still  keep  thee  as 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  not  only  from  the 
pride  of  man,  but  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 
May  He  hide  thee  as  in  the  secret  of  his  pavil- 
ion, and  enable  thee  to  abide  patient  and  faith- 
ful, until  the  measure  of  thy  service  and  suf- 
fering, for  thy  own  purification,  the  benefit  of 
those  amongst  whom  thy  lot  may  be  cast,  and 
for  the  church  militant,  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished ;  and  then  may  He  permit  thee  to 
enter  the  mansion  of  everlasting  rest,  receiv- 
ing the  welcome  salutation,  '  Come  ye  blessed 


of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

"  Thou  still  retainest  a  warm  place  in  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  many  friends 
here,  and  hast  no  small  share  of  their  christian 
sympathy  and  unity. 

"  Please  remember  me  to  thy  husband,  and 
convey  to  the  other  members  of  thy  family 
the  assurance  of  my  regard.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  are  disposed  and  willing,  according 
to  their  measure,  to  bear  up  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord's  household,  who 
is  not  only  often  bound  under  a  sense  of  her 
own  manifold  infirmities  and  afflictions,  but 
because  she  sees  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion standing  where  it  ought  not,  goes  mourn- 
fully on  her  way,  sorrowing  that  so  few  really 
come  to  Zion's  solemn  feasts. 
Thy  assured  friend, 

Newberry  Smith,  Jr." 

4th  mo.  5th,  1830,  Mildred  Eatcliff 's  journal 
states  she  "  left  home  in  order  to  pursue  a  re- 
ligious prospect  eastward,  as  far  as  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting:  and  went  that  day  to 
our  friend  B.  Ladd's. 

"6th.  Attended  meeting  at  Smithfield; 
and  next  day  parted  with  my  dear  husband 
and  others,  having  for  my -companions,  dear 
E.  Ladd  and  J.  Hammond.  Crossing  the 
mountains  on  the  16th,  my  companions  and 
I  came  to  the  house  of  £our  friend  Thomas 
Edge  ;  his  wife  being  a  relation  of  Elizabeth 
Ladd's. 

"  17th.  Reached  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  our  much  beloved 
friend  Catharine  Sheppard's,  and  found  a  com- 
fortable home. 

"  18th.  Rested  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  paid  a  visit  to  our  dearly  beloved 
friend  Elizabeth  Eobson,  who  makes  her  home 
at  Samuel  Bettle's.  Here,  in  a  precious  little 
circle  of  sound  Friends,  firm  in  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  comforted 
together. 

"  19th.  I  attended  the  Select  Yearly  Meet- 
ing which  was  large  and  thought  to  be  much 
favored.    Next  day  was  at  Pine  St.  Meeting. 

"  21st  to  the  26th,  inclusive,  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  On  the  27th, 
being  the  First-day  of  the  week,  I  was  at 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting  in  the  forenoon,  and 
at  Arch  St..  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day 
ended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  I  thought 
the  most  interesting  one  I  had  ever  attended 
before. 

"29th,  30th,  and  5th  mo.  1st,  attended  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  the  northern  and  south- 
ern districts,  and  on  Arch  Street:  at  all  of 
which  most  of  the  business  was  testifying 
against  those  members  who  had  joined  the 
separatists.  I  thought  it  was  indeed  like 
burying  the  dead :  a  sorrowful  though  neces- 
sary work. 

"  2d.  Went  to  see  the  infant  school,  which 
was  an  interesting  privilege  ;  and  I  was  com- 
forted in  the  hope  that  the  teachers  would  be- 
found  amongst  those  who  bring  little  children 
to  Christ. 

"  3d.  I  attended  the  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Next  day  went  over  the  river  to  New- 
town ;  and  returned  on  the  5th  to  the  Q.  M. 
in  the  city,  which  was,  as  was  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  much  larger  than  I  expected,  and  I 
think  a  good  meeting." 

These  are  all  the  memoranda,  known  to  the 
Compiler,  of  this  journey.  And  from  some 
evidences  left,  it  is  presumed  they  are  all  she 
herself  made  during  the  visit. 


The  following  letter,  in  1830,  from  this  see 
in  Israel,  conveys  the  first  intimation  to  he 
mind,  recorded  in  these  memoirs,  of  anothe  I 
and  greater  day  of  trial— "the  worst  was  yett  | 
come" — than  that  which  then  was  so  recentl  | 
passed.    "  If  so,"  she  adds,  "  who  will  be  abl;  j 
to  stand  ?"    "  The  people  are  too  many,"  lik 
the  unproved  army  of  Gideon,  conveys  stirriD 
and  solemn  admonition  to  the  greed,  the  bu 
tie,  and  stir  and  zeal  manifest  in  some  placi 
to  multiply  professors  with  us,  mayhap  witl 
out  increasing  the  joy.    It  is  well  always  i 
remember  that  numbers  do  not  of  themselvij 
give  strength.    And  that  while  the  blessirj 
of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,  He  can  save  by  fej 
as  by  many.    Equipped  with  His  armo; 
though  it  be  but  a  sling  and  a  stone,  aij 
anointed  with  His  power,  one  can  yet  ehaii 
a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  1 
flight.    That  which  is  wanting,  then,  is  unj 
tion  from  on  high,  with  a  whole-hearted  r 
turn  and  full  surrender  unto  the  I  Am  of  H 
people,  whose  promise  was  and  yet  is,  "  N 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  sail 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Mildred  Eatcliff  to  Sarah  Morris. 

"  11th  mo.  29th,  1830J 

"  My  dear  and  precious  friend, — I  receiv* 
thy  very  acceptable  letter,  dated  4th  of  la 
month,  together  with  the  accompanying  gi 
which  was  also  truly  acceptable,  and  mi 
safely  add  that  the  kind  remembrance  at 
christian  sympathy  of  my  dear  friends,  do  n 
much  good  both  temporally  and  spiritual! 
inasmuch  as  these  things  do  not  fail  to  fill  n 
cup  anew  with  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
God,  and  stirs  up  afresh  much  gratitude 
near  affection  to  my  friends.  And  a  fre 
evidence  is  graciously  given,  that  the  God 
my  poor  tribulated  life,  will  surely  rewa 
you  in  full  measure,  shaken  together,  and  ru 
ning  over.  Thus,  my  dear  sister,  thou  w 
not  marvel  when  I  tell  thee,  that  the  mai 
proofs  of  my  friends  kind  remembrance  of  n 
gives  rise  to  the  testimony,  '  This  is  the  Lor 
doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes.' 
often  wish  I  could  or  did  walk  more  wortl 

"I  was  the  more  glad  of  thy  letter,  becai 
the  last  account  of  thine  and  thy  husbam 
health  was  such,  that  I  had  much  reason 
fear  you  were  both  removed  from  the  landif 
the  living.    Thou  knows,  such  is  our  selfi> 
ness  on  these  occasions,  that  we  want  tjl 
truly  living  members  of  the  church  to  col 
tinue  with  us  as  long  as  the  dear  Master  wjlf 
please  to  let  them  stay.    And  perhaps  th«j>  i 
never  was  a  time  since  Friends  were  a  peopj,  | 
that  the  rightly  exercised  could  be  more  if* 
spared,  than  at  the  present  time.    Yet  (Ji 
know  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  )t 
right,  and  we  must  resign  and  adore,  im 
health  has  been  much  as  when  in  your  citji; 
so  that  I  have  often  thought  none  had  grea|B 
need  than  myself  to  live  every  day  and  eveMi 
night  as  though  it  were  the  last.    My  19 
seems  like  something  upon  a  balance,  that m 
don't  know  which  way  it  may  turn.  ButtB 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  New* 
theless  I  am  begging  day  and  night,  if  tola 
from  this  to  another  state  of  being,  I  may9 
fully  prepared ;  and  if  to  stay  a  little  longfj 
whether  to  do  or  suffer  anything  more,  I  rtm 
through  the  dear  Master's  own  qualify™ 
power,  be  more  fully  where  and  what  m 
would  have  me  to  be.    But  alas,  alas,  hm 
very  far  short  I  come !  so  that  I  sometitJB 
view  life  with  fear  and  trembling;  f'ea*M 
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jad  sometimes  believing  that  notwithstanding 
1 1  through  which  we  as  a  Society  have  passed, 
de  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Ah  1  my  dear  Sarah, 
j  so,  who  will  be  able  to  stand  when  the  hour 
?  the  severest  trial  doth  overtake?  This  is 
^ten  a  solemn  enquiry;  but  when,  none 
inoweth  but  He  who  has  long  been  the  Be- 
jved  of  my  soul,  the  chiefest  among  ten 
•lousand.  I  was  comforted  in  thy  remarks 
<iat  Truth  gained  some  ground.  O,  I  wish 
|  could  be  said  to  everywhere!  But  the  lan- 
jiage  still  seems  to  be  often  through  my  in- 
jard  ear,  The  people  are  too  many !  Yes,  my 
bar  friend,  the  people  yet  remain  too  many 
Inongst  us  who  know  not  the  only  true  God 
|)d  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.  These 
liings  sometimes  present  in  such  a  view  as  to 
|>ver  the  mind  with  the  garment  of  lamenta- 
bn  and  woe.  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  the 
pomy  side  of  things  too  long,  or  say  too 
uch  in  any  way ;  therefore  may  just  add,  we 
|iow  the  terms  of  safety.  So  that  let  others 
I)  as  they  will,  we  may,  if  we  strive,  deepen 
I  the  root  of  eternal  life.  Thanksgiving, 
pise,  and  high  renown  be  ascribed  now  and 
rever  unto  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 
"  The  account  thou  gave  of  thy  precious 
mghter's  marriage,  was  pleasant.  May  they 
lily  administer  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
ization to  their  tender  parents,  so  that  you 
jay  have  to  give  thanks  on  their  account, 
hen  will  the  tribute  of  praise  become  more 
lid  more  mutual,  and  ascend  with  acceptance 
ipfore  the  Father  and  the  Son.  I  love  the 
jiildren,  and  crave  their  welfare  every  way ; 
id  sometimes  comfort  myself  with  the  hope 
f  having  eternity  to  spend  with  parents  and 
jiildren  in  another  and  better  world.  *  *  * 

have  used  freedom  towards  dear   ;  a 

jeedom  not  common  for  me,  with  any  that 
jkve  taken  the  course  he  has.  But  I  feel  that 
love  you  all,  and  do  desire  that  he  may  re- 
Irn  to  the  fold  from  whence  he  has  strayed, 
pfore  it  is  too  late. 

"  My  dear  and  fender  love  to  all  my  pre- 
ijous  friends  there,  as  though  named ;  and 
lease  accept  a  large  share  for  yourselves. 
|o  write;  for  it  doeth  me  much  good  to  get 
itters  from  any  of  my  dear  friends. 

Mildred  Batcliit." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Lofodea  Islands. 

(Concluded  from  page  191.) 

The  Baftsund,  which  has  won  the  hearty 
Imiration  of  every  traveller  who  has  seen  it, 
a  narrow  channel,  fifteen  miles  long,  run- 
mg  north-east  between  Vaagoe  and  Hindoe. 
;  is  of  various  width,  narrowest  towards  the 
Drth ;  on  each  side  mountains  of  the  most 
gorousand  eccentric  forms  rise  in  precipices 
id  lose  themselves  in  pinnacles  and  sharp 
Iges  that  cut  the  clouds.  As  this  is  the  one 
irt  of  the  Lofodens  that  has  been  somewhat 
inuteiy  described,  I  need  not  linger  in  paint- 
ig  it.  A  few  of  the  peaks,  however,  I  can 
ame.  All  the  loftiest  and  boldest  are  on  the 
aagoe  side.  Perhaps  the  strangest  is  Iistind, 
gigantic  mass  with  a  tower-like  cairn  on 
le  summit;  Mahomet's  tomb,  we  nicknamed 
t,  till  a  native  obligingly  gave  its  true  title, 
ihis  is  at  the  middle  of  the  sund,  where  an 
land  breaks  the  current,  and  several  small 
ords  push  into  the  land.  These  peaks  are 
tostly  wreathed  with  foamy  cloud,  that  on  a 
ne  day  daintily  rises  and  lays  bare  their 
ark  beauty,  and  as  airily  closes  round  them 


again.  About  the  summits  the  rifis  and  joints 
are  full  of  snow  all  the  summer,  and  from 
every  bed,  leaping  over  rocks  and  sliding  over 
the  smooth  slabs  of  granite,  a  narrow  line  of 
water,  white  as  the  parent  snow,  falls  in  a 
long  cataract  to  the  sea.  On  the  Hindoe  side, 
Kingstind,  which  lies  north-east  of  Iistind,  is 
the  most  striking  mass.  On  both  sides  near 
the  water  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep 
grass,  of  a  bright  green  color,  and  flowers 
bloom  in  beautiful  abundance.  In  .one  place 
the  harebells  were  so  thick  on  the  hill-side 
that  they  gleamed,  an  azure  patch,  half  a  mile 
away.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  luxuriate 
in  this  herbage;  here  and  there  ferns  are  in 
the  ascendancy,  some  kinds  being  every  where 
abundant. 

Leaving  the  Baftsund,  we  suddenly  enter 
that  sea-lake  which,  as  I  said  above,  holds  the 
centre  of  the  archigelago.  We  are  now  at 
the  heart  of  the  weird  land,  and  the  sight  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  the  loveliest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  bristling  character  of  the  south- 
ern coast  gives  place  to  a  calmer,  more  placid 
scenery.  Here  there  are  no  subtle  rocks, 
no  frightful  reefs;  all  is  simple,  serene  and 
stately. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  my  remem- 
brance of  the  first  time  I  saw  this  scene,  on  a 
calm  sunlit  morning  in  July.  Leaving  the 
Baftsund  we  bore  due  north.  As  we  steamed 
through  quiet  shimmering  water  gently  down 
on*Ulvoe,  at  our  back  the  mountains  lay,  a 
semi-circle  of  purple  shadow;  down  their  sides 
the  clear  snow-patches,  muffling  the  vast 
crevasses,  show  dead  white,  or  stretched  in 
glaciers  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  In  sweet 
contrast  to  their  grandeur,  sunny  Ulvoe  rose 
before  us,  with  the  little  kirk  of  Hassel  nest- 
ling in  a  bright  green  valley  ;  in  its  heart  one 
violet  peak  arose,  and  hid  its  dim  head  in  the 
mystery  of  the  vaporous  air  above.  The  sea 
had  all  the  silence  and  the  restfulness  of  dream- 
land :  not  a  ripple  broke  the  sheeny  floor, 
save  where  a  flock  of  ducklings  followed  in  a 
fluttering  arc  the  mother  bird,  or  where  the 
cormorant  hurled  himself  on  some  quivering 
fish.  Bound  the  eastern  promontory  of  the 
lovely  isle  we  drifted;  peak  by  peak  the 
pleasant  hills  of  Langoe  gathered  on  our  right, 
while  to  the  left  of  us,  and  ever  growing  dim- 
mer in  the  distance,  the  prodigious  aiguilles 
of  Vaagoe,  in  their  clear  majestic  color,  soared 
unapproachable  above  the  lower  foreground 
of  Ulvoe.  Behind  us  now  was  Hindoe,  less 
grand  perhaps  than  Yaagoe,  but  displaying 
two  central  mountains  of  immense  height, 
Pisketind  and  Mosadlen,  the  latter  reported 
to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  in  the 
group. 

Langoe  lies  very  close  on  the  right  when 
we  enter  the  Boroesund  and  make  for  Stok- 
marknses.  Boroe  itself  lies  in  the  strait  be- 
tween Ulvoe  and  Langoe.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  Ulvoe,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  valley, 
lies  the  large  village  of  Stokmarknses.  It  is 
almost  a  town,  containing  perhaps  120  houses; 
it  may  be  the  most  populous  place  in  the  Lo 
fodens,  though  I  am  told  that  the  discovery 
of  coal  in  Andoe  has  greatly  increased  the 
village-port  of  Dverberg  in  that  island.  Stok- 
manknees  looks  very  pretty  from  the  sea,  with 
its  clean  painted  houses  of  deal  wood,  and 
bright  tiled  roofs.  Ulvoe  is  the  richest,  most 
fertile,  and  most  populous  of  the  islands.  It 
stands  in  the  sea  like  a  hat,  having  a  central 
mountain  mass,  and  a  broad  rim  of  very  flat 
and  fertile  land.    These  flats  were  originally, 


I  suppose,  morasses,  but  have  been  in  great 
part  reclaimed,  though  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Sseterheid  there  are  still  great  bogs,  and  two 
little  tarns,  full  of  trout.  At  Stokmarknses 
(which  is  quite  a  place  of  importance,  and  had 
this  summer  a  bazaar  for  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed French)  good  accommodation  can  be  had. 
*  *  *  There  is  one  road  in  Ulvoe,  running 
from  Stokmarknses  round  the  eastern  coast  to 
Melbo,  a  farmstead  opposite  Vaagoe.  It  is  a 
very  good  road,  more  like  a  carriage-drive 
through  a  gentleman's  park  than  a  public 
thoroughfare.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Stokmarknaes  to  Melbo.  On  the  way  our  way 
passes  Hassel  Church,  at  theeastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  an  odd  octagonal  building  of 
wood,  painted  red,  with  a  high  conical  roof. 
It  is  a  structure  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
for  not  only  all  Ulvoe,  but  parts  of  Langoe 
and  Hindoe,  and  the  whole  north  of  Vaagoe 
depend  upon  it  for  pastoral  care.  A  very 
pretty  sight  it  is  on  a  summer  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  boats  gathering  from  all  parts 
to  it,  full  of  the  simple  devout  people  in  their 
holiday  dress. 

In  ordinary  years  the  snow  disappears  from 
the  low  ground  in  these  islands  before  May, 
and  the  rapid  summer  brings  their  scanty 
harvest  soon  to  perfection.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  the  snow  lay  on  the  cultivated  lands 
till  June,  and  a  famine  ensued.  These  poor 
people  live  a  precarious  life,  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  a  singularly  fickle  climate.  A 
whim  of  the  cod-fish,  a  hurricane  in  the  April 
sky,  or  a  cold  spring,  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
them  into  distress  and  poverty.  Yet,  for  all 
this,  they  are  an  honest  and  well-to-do  popu- 
lation ;  for  being  thrifty  and  laborious,  they 
guard  with  much  foresight  against  the  severi- 
ties of  nature.  In  winter  the  aurora  scinti- 
lates  over  their  solemn  mountains,  and  illu- 
minates the  snow  and  roan  gray  sea;  in  sum- 
mer the  sun  never  sets,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  endless  light  to  husband  their 
hardly-won  crops.  Bemote  as  they  are,  too, 
they  can  all  read  and  write  :  it  is  strange  to 
find  how  much  intelligent  interest  they  take 
in  the  struggles  of  great  peoples  who  never 
heard  of  Lofoden.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  not  over- 
flattering  to  our  boasted  civilization,  that  the 
education  of  children  in  the  hamlets  of  this 
remote  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea,  is 
higher  than  that  of  towns  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  our  capital-city ;  aye,  higher  even 
proportionally,  than  that  of  London  itself." 

The  writer  closes  his  article  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  sight  he  had  of  the  islands,  on 
a  calm  sunny  night  in  summer. 

"All  day  we  had  been  winding  among  the 
tortuous  tributaries  of  the  Ofoten  Fjord,  and 
as  evening  drew  on  slipped  down  to  Trano,  a 
station  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  Vest  Fjord, 
near  the  head  of  that  gulf.  It  had  been  a 
cloudless  day  of  excessive  heat,  and  the  com- 
parative coolness  of  night  was  refreshing ;  the 
light,  too,  ceased  to  be  garish,  but  flooded  all 
the  air  with  mellow  lustres.  From  Trano  we 
saw  the  Lofodens,  rising  all  along  the  northern 
sky,  a  gigantic  wall  of  irregular  jagged  peaks, 
pale  blue  on  an  horizon  of  gold  fire.  The  sur- 
face of  the  fjord  was  slightly  broken  into  little 
tossing  waves,  that,  murmuring  faintly,  were 
the  only  audible  things  that  broke  the  sweet 
silence;  the  edge  of  the  ripple  shone  with  the 
color  of  burnished  bronze,  relieved  by  the  cool 
neutral  gray  of  the  sea-hollows.  From  Trano 
we  slip  across  the  fjord  almost  due  w<  st  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Baftsund.    The  sun  lay  like 
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a  great  harvest-moon,  shedding  its  cold  yellow 
light  down  on  us  from  over  Hindoe,  till,  as  we 
glided  gradually  more  under  the  shadow  of 
the  islands,  he  disappeared  behind  the  moun 
tains:  at  11.30  p.  m.  we  lost  him  thus,  but  a 
long  while  after  a  ravine  in  Hindoe  of  more 
than  common  depth  again  revealed  him,  and 
a  portion  of  his  disk  shone  for  a  minute  like 
a  luminous  point  or  burning  star  on  the  side 
of  a  peak.  About  midnight  we  came  abreast 
of  Aarstenon,  and  before  us  rose  the  double 
peak  of  Lille  Molla,  of  a  black-blue  color,  very 
solemn  and  grand  ;  Skraavon  was  behind,  and 
both  were  swathed  lightly  in  wreaths  and 
fox-tails  of  rose-tinged  mist.  There  was  no 
lustre  on  the  waters  here  ;  the  entrance  to  the 
sound  was  unbroken  by  any  wave  or  ripple, 
unillumined  by  any  light  of  sunset  or  sunrise, 
but  a  sombre  reflex  of  the  unstained  blue 
heaven  above.  As  we  glided,  in  the  same 
strange  utter  noiselessness  of  the  hour  when 
evening  and  morning  meet,  up  the  Eaftsund 
itself,  inclosed  by  the  vast  slopes  of  Hindoe, 
and  the  keen  rocky  points  of  Yaagoe,  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  pitch 
so  high  that  the  spirit  was  oppressed  and  over- 
awed by  it,  and  the  eyes  could  scarcely  fulfil 
their  function.  Ahead  of  the  vessel  the  nar- 
row vista  of  glassy  water  was  a  blaze  of  pur- 
ple and  golden  color,  arranged  in  a  faultless 
harmony  of  tone,  that  was  like  music  or  lyri- 
cal verse  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
At  each  side  of  the  fjord  reflected  each  ellow, 
each  ledge,  each  cataract,  and  even  the  flowers 
and  herbs  of  the  base,  with  a  precision  so 
absolute  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  moun- 
tain ended  and  sea  began.  The  centre  of  the 
sund,  where  it  spreads  into  several  small  arms, 
was  the  climax  of  loveliness ;  for  here  the  har- 
monious vista  was  broadened  and  deepened, 
and  here  rose  Iistind,  towering  into  the  un- 
clouded heavens,  and  showing  by  the  rays  of 
golden  splendor  that  lit  up  its  topmost  snows 
that  it  could  see  the  sun,  whose  magical 
fingers,  working  unseen  of  us,  had  woven  for 
the  world  this  tissue  of  variegated  beauty." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Often  under  the  fresh  influence  of  the  divine 
anointing,  Samuel  "Watson  was  enabled  to 
drop  living  counsel,  to  the  affecting  and  ten- 
dering of  many  hearts,  and  to  raise  that  life 
in  meetings  of  discipline  which  alone  is  the 
crown  of  all  our  religious  assemblies.  Though 
sharp  in  reproof  to  those  in  general  who 
trampled  upon  the  testimony  of  truth,  or 
lived  in  carnal  security;  yet  he  greatly  re- 
joiced to  see  the  buddings  forth  of  good  de- 
sires in  any,  and  was  a  tender  nursing  father 
to  such. 

Strong  and  fervent  were  his  desires  that 
the  youth  amongst  us,  and  particularly  his 
own  children  and  their  offspring,  might  dedi- 
cate their  hearts  fully  to  the  service  of  God, 
that  there  might  be  a  succession  of  faithful 
members  in  the  church  whereof  Christ  is  the 
head,  following  the  ancients  in  that  self-deny- 
ing path  which  they  had  walked  in  :  at  times 
observing,  that  when  Friends  lived  more  re- 
tired and  inward,  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
and  divine  help  are  witnessed  in  a  larger  de- 
gree ;  often  desiring  in  his  declining  years, 
when  his  natural  strength  and  faculties  gradu- 
ally decayed,  that  he  might  never  survive  the 
inward  sense  and  feeling  of  that  which  is  the 
life  of  the  soul :  also  sorrowfully  remarking, 


families ;  but  their  table  had  become  a  snare, 
and  to  several  there  was  neither  name  nor 
memorial  among  us. — From  a  Testimony  Con- 
cerning Samuel  Watson :  Piety  Promoted. 


True  Dignity. — Lofty  ends  give  dignity  to 
the  lowest  offices.  It  is,  for  instance,  an 
honest,  but  you  would  not  call  it  an  honorable 
occupation,  to  pull  an  oar ;  yet,  if  that  oar 
dips  in  a  yeasty  sea,  to  impel  the  life-boat  over 
mountain  waves  and  through  the  roaring 
breakers,  he  who  has  stripped  for  the  venture, 
and,  breaking  away  from  weeping  wife,  and 
praying  mother,  and  clinging  children,  has 
bravely  thrown  himself  into  the  boat  to  pull 
to  yonder  wreck,  and  pluck  his  drowning 
brothers  from  the  jaws  of  death,  presents,  as 
from  time  to  time  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
on  the  crest  of  the  foaming  billow,  a  spectacle 
of  grandeur  which  would  withdraw  our  eyes 
from  the  presence  of  a  queen  surrounded  with 
all  the  blaze  and  glittering  pomp  of  a  royalty. 

Take  another  illustration,  drawn  from  yet 
humbler  life.  Some  years  ago,  on  a  winter 
morning,  two  children  were  found  frozen  to 
death.  They  were  sisters.  The  elder  child 
had  the  younger  seated  in  her  lap,  closely 
folded  within  her  lifeless  arms.  She  had  strip- 
ped her  own  thinly-clad  form  to  protect  its 
feeble  life,  and,  to  warm  the  icy  fingers,  had 
tenderly  placed  its  little  hands.,  in  her  own 
bosom  ;  and  pitying  men  and  weeping  won^n 
did  stand  and  gaze  on  the  two  dead  creatures, 
as,  with  glassy  eyes  and  stiffened  forms,  they 
reclined  upon  the  snow  wreath — the  days  of 
their  wandering  and  mourning  ended,  and 
heaven's  own  pure  snow  no  purer  than  that 
true  sister's  love.  They  were  orphans ;  house- 
less, homeless,  beggars.  But  not  on  that  ac- 
count, had  I  been  there  to  gaze  on  that  touch- 
ing group,  would  I  have  shed  one  tear  the 
less,  or  felt  the  less  deeply  that  it  was  a  dis- 
play of  true  love  and  of  human  nature  in  its 
least  fallen  aspect,  which  deserves  to  be  em- 
balmed in  poetry,  and  sculptured  in  costly 
marble. 

Yes,  and  however  humble  the  Christian's 
walk,  or  mean  his  occupation,  it  matters  not. 
He  who  lives  for  the  glory  of  God,  has  an  end 
in  view  which  lends  dignity  to  the  man  and 
his  life.  .  .  .  Live,  then,  "  looking  unto  Jesus;" 
live  for  nothing  less  and  nothing  lower  than 
God's  glory;  and  these  ends  will  lend  gran- 
deur to  your  life,  and  shed  a  holy,  heavenly 
lustre  on  your  station,  however  humble  it  may 
be. — Dr.  Guthrie. 


The  Famine  in  Persia. 
The  region  of  present  famine  in  Persia  be- 
gins in  the  Province  of  Irak,  near  Hamadon, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Media,  and  extends  east- 
ward for  800  miles  over  the  table  land  to  Af- 
ghanistan and  southward  over  the  same  table 
lands  and  the  mountains  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
To  be  sure  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
area  was  but  mountains  and  deserts  before  the 
famine  began.  The  resources  which  once  made 
Persia  a  great  nation  have  gone  to  decay  under 
successive  wars,  constant  misrule,  and  the 
curse  of  a  false  religion.  Vast  regions  once 
irrigated  by  man  or  watered  by  the  rains  of 
heaven,  have  ceased  to  be  cultivated.  Any 
one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Far  East  remem- 
bers the  vast  dry  prairies,  which,  with  water, 
would  be  as  fruitful  as  Illinois,  but  without  it 


that  some  by  grasping  at  the  present  visible  are  as  barren  as  the  shifting  sands.  The 
enjoyments,  had  left  large  possessions  to  their  I  places  supplied  with  water  yield  every  kind 


of  fruit  and  grain  in  abundance.  Roses 
every  variety  and  loveliest  flowers  bloom 
the  gardens  and  fields  and  by  the  way-sid 
These  beautiful  and  favored  districts  hai 
nourished  the  large  and  famous  cities  of  Pers 
that  now  are  famishing. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  is  Bashire,  the  prim 
pal  commercial  port  of  the  south.  North 
this  is  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars  or  Porsj 
proper,  celebrated  as  the  home  of  poets  ax' 
the  successor  of  the  capitals  of  Cyrus  and  D 
rius.    Eastward  is  Yezo,  Kerman,  Meshed,-»i 
each  the  capital  of  a  large  province.  Ira 
which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  anciei 
Media  and  Parthia,  contains  many  of  the  fine 
cities  of  the  kingdom.    Ispahan,  the  old  car 
tal,  and  Teheran,  the  present  capital,  h&\ 
each  a  population  of  near  100,000.  Casbi 
Koorn,  Cashan  and  many  other  towns  are 
considerable  size.    Hamadan  bounds  the  r 
gion  of  actual  famine  on  the  west,  as  fro 
this  point  westward  and  northward  the  failu 
of  the  crops  is  but  partial. 

The  famine-stricken  region,  besides  then 
populous  cities,  has  countless  villages  of  cull 
vators  of  the  soil  and  numerous  tribes  of  pa| 
toral  nomads.    The  population  within  tr 
famine  amounts  to  five  or  six  millions  in  tJ 
three  classes  indicated,  dwellers  in  cities  w 
are  the  artisans  and  merchants,  dwellers 
villages  who  till  the  soil,  and  dwellers  in  ten 
who  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds  on  t 
mountains  and  deserts.    The  severity  of  tl 
famine  in  the  cities  and  villages  during  t" 
past  twelve  months  has  been  terrible  in  t 
extreme.    In  Teheran,  the  royal  residen 
the  resources  of  the  government  and  the  effon 
of  foreign  residents  have  prevented  the  e:| 
tent  of  suffering  to  which  other  places  ha'v 
been  reduced.    In  Ispahan  the  number 
deaths  by  famine  up  to  August  last  was  stat* 
officially  at  14,000,  the  actual  number  wi 
doubtless  far  greater.  Robert  Bruce,  an  En 
lish  missionary  on  the  spot,  under  date 
April  3d,  writes  of  the  sufferings  in  Ispaha 
"  The  famine  here  has  reached  a  climax.  T 
state  of  the  poor  in  Ispahan  is  truly  depl 
able.    It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  to 
without  seeing  numbers  of  dead  or  dying 
the  sides  of  the  streets."    A  month  later, 
May,  he  says :  "  I  could  fill  letters  with  hea 
rending  scenes  and  stories  of  miseries,  starv 
tion  and  death.    Lead  bodies,  half  eaten  " 
animals,  on  the  roads  are  seen  by  almost  eve 
traveller."  A  few  weeks  later  he  writes  agai 
The  famine  here  has  been  frightful,  near! 
one-third  of  the  population  of  many  towns 
the  neighborhood  having  died  of  it." 

Another  eye-witness, — a  Nestorian  preach 
laboring  in  Ispahan  and  vicinity, — gives  si 
lar  testimony.   He  says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  tongue  to  describe  t 
horrors.    Multitudes  are  dying  of  starvatii 
and  multitudes  have  fled.    The  famished  pe 
pie  hardly  look  like  human  beings.    As  I 
into  the  streets  the  dead  and  dying  a 
speechless  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  Th 
snatch  at  everything  to  eat, — chaff  of  barle] 
blood  of  animals,  flesh  of  horses  and  donke; 
Lamentations  and  bitter  crying  for  bread  a 
heard  on  every  hand  as  the  poor  people  sta. 
ger  along  the  street.    You  will  see  people 
the  public  square  selling  their  clothes  ar 
everything  they  possess  in  order  to  get  a  fe 
pieces  of  bread  to  prolong  their  suffering  f<| 
a  brief  hour,  when  they  must  die.  Thre 
fourths  of  Ispahan  are  beggars  for  bread." 
The  condition  of  things  further  south  hij 
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mm  even  more  fearful.    In  Shiraz  and  vi- 
Biity  whole  families  have  died  off  and  lain 
Ilburied,  or  in  some  instances  the  corpses 
mm  devoured  by  the  survivors.  In  Ispahan, 
mm,  in  a  few  instances  children  are  known 
*  have  been  kidnapped  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 
Hirough  the  great  provinces  of  Kerman  and 
■lorasan  this  famine  has  been  increasing 
though  three  successive  years,  and  in  many 
|,ces  half  the  population  have  perished.  The 
fntal  of  the  last  named  province  is  a  very 
jiebrated  Persian  city  and  shrine — a  city  of 
|),000  or  120,000  inhabitants.    The  latest 
tars  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meshed, 
JiiAinZs  perished  the  past  summer  from 
lager  and  disease,  and  most  of  the  remnant 
fcl  to  the  country  and  were  captured  by 
if'ing  bands  of  Turkomans  and  led  into  cap- 

■From  the  little  intelligence  that  reaches  the 
Ifrld  from  missionaries  and  other  European 
Jjmtries/we  catch  glimpses  of  the  ghastly  and 
Irful  calamity  that  covers  the  land.  The 
■pes  depicted  in  Ispahan,  in  still  more  lurid 
■ors  might  be  witnessed  in  thousands  of 
■  ages  and  towns,  and  ten  thousand  families, 
extravagance  of  imagination  can  out-do 
i  facts.    Much  as  the  people  of  France 
fered  in  war  and  defeat,  or  the  people  of 
icago  and  the  Northwest  from  fire,  the 
ir  1871  has  its  darkest  record  in  the  unre- 
ded  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  in 
■sia.    This  famine,  moreover,  is  not  at  an 
1.    In  some  localities,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
ahan,  there  has  been  a  partial  harvest, 
ich  alleviates  the  distress  for  the  time.  But 
short  store  of  provisions  furnishes  no  sur- 
s,  and  will  be  soon  consumed,  and  thus  be- 
b  another  harvest  the  severity  of  suffering 
1  return  even  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
fc  outside  the  fixed  population  are  two  or 
ee  millions  of  Eelyats  or  pastoral  tribes, 
d  among  these,  at  the  present  time,  the 
38t  miseries  are  experienced. 
Dhe  famine  is  not  only  one  of  cereals,  but 
forage  as  well.    The  prophet  of  old  ex- 
ms,  "  Alas !  for  the  day  1  how  do  the  beasts 
ian !    The  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed 
lause  they  have  no  pasture,  yea  the  flocks 
sheep  are  made  desolate."    All  communi- 
ion  is  by  caravan,  over  paths  not  high- 
ys  ;  provinces  two  hundred  miles  apart  are 
ctically  of  no  service  to  each  other  Each 
vince  must  depend  on  itself;  and  when  the 
sts  of  burden  are  perished,  and  in  the  case 
lithe  Eelyats  the  flocks  and  herds  also,  on 
Mich  they  depend  for  food,  there  is  little 
If  but  for  them  to  sit  down  in  the  Moham- 
■pan  resignation  of  fatalism,  and  live  on 
fljrt  allowance  till  either  relief  or  death 
■pes.    There  are  this  winter  tens  of  thou- 
>M&&  of  the  Eelyats  of  Persia  with  their 
•Maes  dead,  their  cattle  and  sheep  largely  so, 
mh  no  accumulated  wealth  with  which  to 
ipcure  bread,  and  no  place  where  bread  can 
lijought  if  they  had  the  means.    The  grass 
my  arrive  with  the  coming  spring,  but  it 
m\.  be  three  years  at  least  before  the  flocks 
;,{%  herds  can  be  renewed,  and  one  year  at 
iH>t  before  there  can  be  a  harvest  to  supply 
M  people  with  bread.    Thus  Sir  Henry 
if|vling8,  who  knows  Persia  well,  speaks  of 
•la  a  "doomed  country."    Certainly  many 
•ihese  pastoral  tribes  are  "  doomed,"  unless 
<mv  shall  reach  them.    Their  own  resources 
<M  exhausted,  and  their  isolation  is  such,  and 
P  means  of  communication  so  destroyed, 
Mb  practically,  they  might  as  well  be  on  a 


barren  island  in  the  sea  whitened  by  no  sail, 
as  in  the  dried  up  valleys. 

Another  aggravation  of  famine  in  such  a 
land  is  the  lack  of  sympathy  or  charity. 
There  is  no  Joseph  in  Persia  to  make  sys- 
tematic provision  for  such  a  crisis.  There  is 
no  public  channel  of  supply  even  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  and  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns.  The  Persian  Minster  in  London  says 
the  Shah  does  all  he  can,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
sent  supplies  of  grain  to  a  few  points.  Under 
the  pressure  of  fear  for  his  throne,  and  of 
foreign  interference,  he  has  issued  orders  for 
food  to  be  supplied.  But  such  orders  mean 
but  little.  The  officials  through  whom  they 
pass  make  what  gain  they  can  for  themselves, 
but  precious  little  is  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
poor.  The  cupidity,  rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
the  ruling  class  is  beyond  belief.  No  such 
outpouring  of  charity  as  follows  the  Chicago 
disasteris  possible  in  any  but  a  Christian  land. 
Christianity  in  its  most  corrupt  form  is  better 
than  the  best  forms  of  any  other  religion. 
Mr.  Bruce,  missionary  in  Ispahan,  is  able  to 
tell  us  of  supplies  sent  to  the  Armenians  for 
their  brethren  in  India,  and  of  the  compara- 
tive immunity  among  them  from  starvation. 
"  The  Mohammedans  say  Julfa,  the  Armeni- 
an quarter,  is  a  paradise  compared  with  the 
Mohammedan  towns  around.  Never  did  Mo- 
hammedanism appear  in  a  more  unfavorable 
light;  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  starving." 
Can  nothing  be  done  for  the  starving?  is  a 
solemn  question — Interior. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Forgiveness  of  Trespasses. 

We  have  heard  of  a  professor  who  could 
make  no  progress  in  the  spiritual  journey, 
neither  draw  near  in  prayer  to  that  God  in 
whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all 
our  ways,  because  of  a  grudge  he  entertained, 
and  was  not  willing  to  have  cancelled,  against 
a  brother  member  of  the  same  religious  So- 
ciety. He  persistently  went  on,  with  the  beam 
unremoved  from  his  own  eye,  till  the  burthen 
grew  heavier  than  he  could  bear  ;  when  quick- 
ened by  a  fresh  manifestation  of  light  and  life 
from  the  Father  of  mercies  above,  he  went  to 
the  individual  towards  whom  hardness  had 
been  felt,  and  meekly  asked  his  forgiveness, 
at  the  same  time  freely  in  turn  forgiving  him 
of  the  real  or  supposed  trespass  he  had  com- 
mitted. Whereupon  the  feelings  of  sweet 
peace  which  flowed  into  the  heart  of  the  in- 
dividual first  alluded  to  were  such,  that  he 
said  he  could  almost  wish  he  had  a  dozen  or 
a  score  more  to  get  forgiveness  of,  it  made 
him  feel  so  light,  and  easy,  and  comfortable. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 

friend  is  of  the  same  import,  viz :  "  Dear  , 

Are  the  quarrels  made  up  ?  Tell  those  who 
know  what  communion  with  Jesus  is  worth, 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  maintain  it,  if 
they  give  way  to  the  workings  of  revenge, 
jealousy,  and  anger.  This  will  provoke  the 
Lord  to  leave  them  dry,  to  command  the 
clouds  of  his  grace  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  them.  These  things  are  sure  signs  of  a 
low  frame,  and  a  sure  way  to  keep  it  so. 
Could  they  be  prevailed  upon,  from  a  sense 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  to  their  own  souls, 
to  forgive  each  other,  they  would  find  this 
like  breaking  down  a  stone  wall,  which  has 
hitherto  shut  up  their  prayers  from  the  Lord's 
ears,  and  shut  out  his  blessing  from  filling 
their  hearts.  Tell  them,  I  hope  to  hear  that 
all  animosities,  little  and  big,  are  buried  by 


mutual  consent  in  the  Eedeemer's  grave. 
Alas !  the  people  of  God  have  enemies  enough  ! 
Why  then  will  tliey  weaken  their  own  hands? 
Why  will  they  help  their  enemies  to  pull  down 
the  Lord's  work  ?  Why  will  they  grieve  those 
who  wish  them  well,  cause  the  weak  to  stum- 
ble, the  wicked  to  rejoice,  and  bring  a  reproach 
upon  their  holy  profession  ?  Indeed,  this  is 
no  light  matter  ;  I  wish  it  may  not  lead  them 
to  something  worse  ;  I  wish  they  may  be  wise 
in  time,  lest  Satan  gains  further  advantage 
over  them,  and  draw  them  to  something  that 
shall  make  them  (as  David  did)  roar  under 
the  pains  of  broken  bones." 

The  Primeval  Forest  of  Trinidad. 

The  primeval  forest,  or  high  woods,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  tropics,  is  a  region  with  which, 
even  through  life-long  study,  one  could  never 
grow  familiar.  A  world  of  confusion  and 
mystery,  it  fills  the  beholder  with  awe  and 
terror.  One  is  afraid  at  first  to  venture  in 
fifty  yards,  and  indeed,  without  a  compass 
and  skilful  guide  one  must  be  lost  in  the 
first  ten  minutes,  such  a  sameness  is  there  in 
the  infinite  variety.  That  sameness  and  va- 
riety make  it  impossible  to  give  any  general 
sketch  of  a  forest.  Once  inside  "you  cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  You  can  only 
wander  on  as  far  as  you  dare,  letting  each 
object  impress  itself  on  your  mind  as  it  may, 
and  carrying  away  a  confused  recollection  of 
innumerable  perpendicular  lines,  all  straining 
upward,  in  fierce  competition,  toward  the  light- 
food  far  above ;  and  next  of  a  green  cloud,  or 
rather  mist,  which  hovers  round  your  head, 
and  rises,  thickening  and  thickening,  to  an 
unknown  height.  The  upward  lines  are  of 
every  possible  thickness,  and  of  almost  every 
possible  hue;  what  leaves  they  bear,  being 
for  the  most  part  on  the  tips  of  the  twigs, 
give  a  scattered,  mist-like  appearance  to  the 
under  foliage.  The  straining  upward  of  all 
crrowths  toward  the  air  and  light  gives  one 
the  impression  at  first  that  the  lower  forest 
is  open,  and  so  it  is  in  comparison  with  the 
huge  mat  of  flowers,  vines,  and  branches 
high  above  your  head.  But  try  to  walk 
through  it,  and  ten  steps  undeceive  you. 
Around  your  knees  are  probably  mamures, 
with  creeping  stem  and  fan-shaped  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  a  young  cocoa-nut 
palm.  You  try  to  brush  through  them,  and 
are  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string  or  wire 
belonging  to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up 
and  around  ;  and  then  you  find  that  the  air  is 
full  of  wires — that  you  are  hung  up  in  a  net- 
work of  fine  branches  belonging  to  half  a 
dozen  different  sorts  of  young  trees,  and  in- 
tertwined with  as  many  different  species  of 
slender  creepers.  You  thought  at  your  first 
glance  among  the  tree  stems  that  you  were 
looking  through  open  air;  you  find  that 
instead  you  are  looking  through  a  lab- 
yrinth of  wire  rigging,  and  must  use  the 
cutlass  right  and  left  at  every  five  steps. 
You  push  on  into  a  bed  of  strong,  sedge-like 
sclerias,  with  cutting  edges  to  their  leaves. 
It  is  well  for  you  if  they  are  only  three  and 
not  six  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  them  you 
run  against  a  horizontal  stick,  triangular, 
rounded,  smooth,  green.  You  take  a  glance 
along  it  right  and  left,  and  see  no  end  to  it 
either  way,  but  gradually  discover  that  it  is 
the  leaf-stalk  of  a  young  cocorite  palm.  The 
leaf  is  five  and-twenty  feet  long,  and  springs 
from  a  huge  ostrich  plume,  which  is  sprawl- 
ing out  of  the  ground  and  up  above  your  head 
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a  few  yards  off.  You  cut  the  leaf-stalk 
through  right  and  left,  and  walk  on,  to  be 
stopped  suddenly  by  a  gray  lichen-covered 
bar  as  thick  as  your  ankle.  You  follow  it 
up  with  your  eye,  and  find  it  entwine  itself 
with  three  or  four  other  bars,  and  roll  over 
with  them  in  great  knots  and  festoons  and 
loops  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  go  up  with 
them  into  the^green  cloud  over  your  head, 
and  vanish  as  if  a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's 
cables  into  the  tree-tops.  At  another  of  the 
loops,  about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  your  com- 
panion, if  you  have  a  forester  with  you,  will 
spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his 
cutlass  he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can 
reach,  and  again  below,  some  three  feet  down . 
and  while  you  are  wondering  at  this  seem-' 
ingly  wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the  bar  on 
high,  throws  his  head  back,  and  pours  down 
his  thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure 
cold  water.  This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  ascending  sap,  or,  rather, 
the  ascending  pure  rain-water  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is  hurrying 
aloft  to  be  elaborated  into  sap  and  leaf  and 
flower  and  fruit  and  fresh  tissue  for  the  very 
stem  up  which  it  originally  climbed;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  woodsman  cuts  the 
water-vine  through  first  at  the  top  of  the 
piece  which  he  wants,  and  not  at  the  bottom  ; 
for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that  if 
he  cut  the  stem  below,  the  water  would  have 
all  fled  upward  before  he  could  cut  it  off 
above. 

Far  above  your  head,  supported  by  a  mat 
of  gigantic  branches,  is  a  whole  green  garden 
of  vegetation,  the  home  of  many  monkeys 
burly  red  howler  and  tiny  peevish  sapajou, 
living  aloft  in  absolute  security.  They  may 
peer  down  at  you  through  cracks  in  their 
green  mansion,  but  you  cannot  peer  up  at 
them. 

You  look  upward  at  the  aerial  garden  far 
above  you,  and  wonder  whence  it  has  sprung. 
You  scramble  round  the  tree  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, some  token  of  connection  with  the  soil 
below.  Yon  find  nothing.  The  tree  trunk 
is  smooth  and  free  from  climbers;  and  that 
mass  of  verdure  may  belong  possibly  to  the 
very  cables  which  you  met  ascending  into  the 
green  cloud  twenty  or  thirty  yards  back,  or 
to  the  impenetrable  tangle,  a  dozen  yards  on, 
which  has  climbed  a  small  tree,  and  then  a 
taller  one  again,  and  then  a  taller  one  still,  till 
it  has  climbed  out  of  sight.  And  what  are 
their  species  ?  what  are  their  families  ?  Who 
knows?  Not  even  the  most  experienced 
woodman  or  botanist  can  tell  you  the  names 
of  plants  of  which  he  only  sees  the  stems. 
The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  can  only  be 
examined  by  felling  the  tree;  and  not  even 
always  then,  for  sometimes  the  tree  when  cut 
refuses  to  fall,  linked  as  it  is  by  chains  of 
liane  to  all  the  trees  around. 

And  what  is  that  delicious  scent  about  the 
air  ?  Vanilla;  and  up  that  stem  zigzags  the 
green,  fleshy  chain  of  the  vanilla  orchis.  The 
scented  pods  hang  far  above  out  of  your  reach. 

Soon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  variety  of 
the  vegetation,  and  will  recollect,  what  you 
have  often  heard,  that  social  plants  are  rare 
in  the  tropic  forests.  Certainly  they  are 
rare  in  Trinidad,  where  the  only  instances  of 
social  trees  are  the  Moras  and  the  Moriche 
palm.  Northern  forests  are  usually  made  up 
of  one  dominant  plant — of  firs  or  of  pines, 
of  oaks  or  of  beeches.  But  here  no  two 
plants  are  alike.    Stems  rough,  smooth,  prick- 


ly, round,  fluted,  stilted,  upright,  sloping, 
branched,  arched,  jointed,  opposite-leaved,  al- 
ternate-leaved, leafless,  or  covered  with  leaves 
of  every  conceivable  pattern,  are  jumbled 
together  till  the  eye  and  brain  are  tired  of 
continually  asking  "  What  next  ?"  The  stems 
are  of  every  color — copper, pink,  gray,  green, 
brown,  black  as  if  burned,  marbled  with 
lichens,  many  of  them  silvery  white,  gleam- 
ing afar  in  the  bush,  furred  with  mosses  and 
delicate  creeping  film-ferns,  or  laced  with  the 
air-roots  of  some  parasite  aloft.  Up  this 
stem  scrambles  a  climbing  seguine;  up  the 
next  another  creeper  quite  different ;  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  infinite  variety  of  tropi- 
cal vines. 

Another  fact  will  soon  force  itself  on  your 
attention.  The  soil  is  furrowed  every  where 
by  holes ;  by  graves,  some  two  or  three 
feet  wide  and  deep,  and  of  uncertain  length 
and  shape,  often  wandering  about  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  running  confusedly  into 
each  other.  They  are  not  the  work  of  man,  nor 
of  an  animal;  for  no  earth  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  them.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  dry  graves  you  sometimes  see  a  decaying 
root ;  but  most  of  them  are  full  of  water,  and 
of  tiny  fish  also.  These  graves  are,  some  of 
them,  plainly  quite  new.  Some,  again,  are 
very  old,  for  trees  of  all  sizes  are  growing  in 
them  and  over  them. 

What  makes  them?  A  question  not  easi- 
ly answered  ;  but  the  shrewdest  foresters  say 
that  they  have  held  the  roots  of  trees  now 
dead.  Either  the  tree  has  fallen  and  torn  its 
roots  out  of  the  ground,  or  the  roots  and 
stumps  have  rotted  in  their  place,  and  the 
soil  above  them  has  fallen  in. 

But  they  must  decay  very  quickly,  these 
roots,  to  leave  their  quite  fresh  graves  thus 
empty ;  and — now  one  thinks  of  it — how  few 
fallen  trees,  or  even  dead  sticks,  there  are  lying 
about  in  the  high  woods  I 

There  are  forests  in  North  America  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  way, 
so  high  are  piled  up,  among  the  still  growing 
trees,  dead  logs  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
And  here,  in  a  forest  equally  ancient,  every 
plant  is  growing  out  of  the  bare  yellow  loam. 
Most  strange,  until  you  remember  that  you 
are  in  one  of  nature's  hottest  and  dampest 
laboratories.  Nearly  eighty  inches  of  yearly 
rain  and  more  than  eighty  degrees  of  per- 
petual heat  make  swift  work  with  vegetable 
fibre,  which  in  a  colder  climate,  would  crum- 
ble into  leaf  mould,  or  perhaps  change  into 
peat.  This  zone  of  illimitable  sun-force  de- 
stroys as  swiftly  as  it  generates,  and  gen- 
erates again  as  swiftly  as  it  destroys.  Here 
when  the  forest  giant  falls,  with  the  crackling 
of  the  roots  below,  and  the  lianes  aloft  rat- 
tling like  musketry  through  the  woods,  till 
'  the  great  trunk  comes  down  upon  the  forest 
floor  with  a  boom  as  of  a  heavy  gun,  the 
genial  rain  and  genial  heat  act  upon  the 
fallen  monarch  until  all  the  tangled  ruin  of  li- 
anes and  parasites,  and  the  boughs  and  leaves, 
melt  swiftly  and  peacefully  away  into  the 
'  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  sunlight  out  of 
which  they  were  created  at  first,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed instantly  by  the  green  leaves  around, 
and,  transmuted  into  fresh  forms  of  beauty, 
'  leave  not  a  wreck  behind. — Kingsley's  West 
Indies. 


A  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  argu- 
ment of  ignorance. 


For  "The  Friem 

At  a  time  when  such  varied  influences 
at  work  to  vitiate  the  testimony  of  our  Sod 
in  regard  to  plainness  of  dress,  it  were  v 
to  embrace  every  suitable  opportunity  to 
courage  our  members  in  its  support.  An 
tide  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
connection  with  "  Papers  of  John  Barcla 
has  especial  reference  to  this  subject.  G 
experience  of  that  devoted  follower  of  Chi 
is  deeply  instructive,  and  if  rightly  und 
stood,  should  induce  all  our  younger  memb 
to  attain  to  that  degree  of  sanctification  wh 
would  render  the  adoption  of  plain  dress  a 
cessary  consequence.  But  in  the  quotati< 
in  the  article  referred  to,  there  is  languf 
employed  that,  with  some,  may  tend  to  a  < 
ferent  effect  from  that  designed.  When 
says  "possession  should  precede  professio 
he  utters  an  unchangeable  truth ;  but  in  1 
accompanying  remarks,  expressing  his  app 
hension  lest  adopting  the  plain  garb  too  ear 
he  should  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  he  pens 
flections  which  it  may  be  feared  would  ] 
some  minds  to  rest,  in  indulgence  in  the  fa 
ions  of  the  world.  We  cannot  be  too  posit 
in  holding  the  ground,  that  the  All-seeing  C 
cannot  be  deceived  by  any  outward  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  religion, — that 
generation  and  amendment  of  life  are  the 
sentials  of  the  Christian  character;  yet 
should  be  careful  how  we  admit  the  sei 
ment,  that  if  a  plain  dress  is  not  imperativ 
required  of  any  one,  it  is  therefore  wrong 
wear  it.  Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
advantage  of  a  plain  garb  as  a  "  hedge  ah 
us,"  and  this  argument  I  believe  is  full 
force.  But  its  force  can  apply  to  none  m 
strongly  than  those  whose  religious  stabil 
is  yet  untried.  We  may  not  know  the  deg 
of  spiritual  refinement  in  many  amongst 
It  is  not  the  approved  habit  among  Friei 
to  make  our  spiritual  warfare  a  subject 
common  talk.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming 
us  to  be  modest  in  our  claims  to  religious 
vancement,  and  hence  should  we  assume  t 
the  plain  dress  should  be  worn  by  none 
those  of  a  high  degree  of  Christian  perfecti 
we  shall  do  much  to  discourage  its  use. 

It  is  presumable  that  these  notes  of  J.  I 
clay,  penned  while  still  in  his  minority,  sho 
be  taken  as  the  exposition  of  his  feelings,  n 
er  than  as  being  adapted  to  every  stagi 
experience.  Did  we  all,  whether  young 
older,  enter  upon  the  Christian  path  with  M 
dedication  which  characterized  him,  we  miB' 
safely  say  to  any  brother  or  sister  coming  ■" 
ward  in  the  work,  "  wear  thy  gay  clothinJR 
long  as  thou  canst."  But  unhappily  thisH 
durance  is  not  generally  to  be  relied  ■ 
Paul  saith,  "I  am  become  all  things  to» 
men,  that  by  all  means  I  might  save  sonB 
And  when  we  consider  that  according  to  ■ 
uniform  experience  of  those  who  have  attiH' 
ed  to  religious  stability  in  the  SocietyB, 
Friends,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  dutym 
adopt  a  plain  garb,  although  such  be  singiji1 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  need  be  hw 
fear  of  danger  that  such,  if  adopted  voluntH" 
ly,  will  be  worn  too  soon.  It  should  eveiW 
admitted  as  an  evidence 'that  we  have  fcw 
with  Jesus.  And  if  ever  in  our  intercom' 
with  the  world,  we  be  tempted  to  deny  BB 
we  may  be  thankful  for  any  the  least  pleH" 
of  our  allegiance,  that  shall  in  some  crhw 
moment  decide  the  wavering  scale,  and  tW 
us  from  deeds  for  repentance. 

The  example  adduced  of  the  young  woi(| 
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■  at  a  Friend,"  who,  while  under  religious 
liviction,  felt  required  to  dress  plainly,  may 
a  serious  warning.  Let  no  one  under  simi- 
feelings  be  turned  from  them,  by  the  idea 
y  are  wanting  in  clearness.  Assured  that 
discard  the  fashions  of  the  world  is  a  step 
the  right  direction,  let  all  our  younger 
mbers  be  encouraged  to  take  this  step  in 
i  degree  of  strength  afforded.  What  though 
ae  have  turned  back,  let  this  but  incite  us 
crave  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  arm, 
bt  in  all  our  intercourse  with  men  "  we  may 
ng  forth  fruit  unto  holiness,"  the  end 
ereof  is  everlasting  life. 
Another  extract  from  John  Barclay,  writ- 
soon  after  those  above  adverted  to,  may 
se  this  article.  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  6, 
re  402.  "  With  regard  to  my  present  dress 
i  outward  appearance,  it  is  evident  there 
iiuch  to  alter.  That  dress  from  which  my 
fathers  have  without  good  reason,  and 
tn  improper  motives  departed,  to  that  dress 
mst  return, — that  simple  appearance  now 
ome  singular,  which  occasioned,  and  still 
asions  to  the  professors  of  Truth,  suffering 
I  contempt,  the  same  must  I  also  take  up, 
I  submit  to  the  consequences  thereof.  It 
right  if  the  vain  customs,  folly  and  fash- 
s  of  this  world  have  insinuated  themselves 
o  any  branch  of  our  daily  conduct,  to  eradi- 
e  them  with  every  one  of  their  useless  in- 
rations,  whatever  trouble,  anxiety  or  per- 
ution  it  may  cost  us.  But  after  we  have 
;e  broken  our  bonds,  wo  shall  find  a  free- 
n  from  thought,  trouble  or  anxiety  about 
apparel,  far  surpassing  the  unconcern  of 
slave  of  custom, 
ecil  Co.,  Md.,  2nd  Month  12th,  1872. 
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"Friends  or  Methodists." 

the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend :" 
'he  following,  from  a  late  No.  of  "  The 
itish  Friend,"  with  the  above  caption,  will, 
may  be,  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
prise  many  of  your  readers, 
iay  the  number  be  increased,  whose  know- 
ge  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  will  enable 
im  to  savour  spirits,  and  to  discriminate 
ween  sound  and  substance ;  between  "  mere 
>longed  wordy  effusions,  and  that  preach- 
which  is  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
rit  and  of  power." 

Dear  Friend. — In  the  current  month's 
nber  of  thy  journal  there  was  an  extract 
m  an  Indiana  newspaper,  describing  the 
aching  of  the  Friends  in  the  Western 
tes  of  America.  It  contained  the  follow- 
suggestive  paragraph  : 
In  most  of  the  preaching  we  noticed  a 
nderful  similarity  to  that  of  the  Methodists, 
e  speakers  would  frequently  repeat  pas- 
;es  from  hymns,  just  as  Methodist  minis- 
s  do.  Both  in  sentiment  and  manner,  the 
aching  was  rather  in  the  revival  style.  The 
itrines,  too,  were  more  Methodistic  than 
aker.' 

Chis  passage  will  be  felt  by  many  English 
ends  to  confirm  the  impressions  derived 
m  much  of  the  preaching  heard  of  late 
krs  in  our  meetings  from  trans-atlantic 
itors.  Without  anything  derogatory  either 
the  Methodists,  who  number  many  most 
ellent  people,  or  to  the  western  Friends, 
o  also  number  many  very  worthy  persons, 
elieve  a  desire  very  generally  prevails  that 
ministry  of  our  modern  American  visitors 
3  more  of  that  deep,  weighty  spiritual  char- 
er,  which  was  wont  to  be  a  feature  in  the 


preaching  of  such  departed  Philadelphian 
worthies  as  Thomas  Scattergood,  George  Dill- 
wyn,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Thomas 
Evans.  These  dear  Friends  indeed,  preached 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  and  not  mere  prolonged,  wordy  effu- 
sions, which,  however  well  meant,  are  certain- 
ly very  different  from  real  gospel  ministry. 

A  similar  remark  may,  it  is  believed,  apply 
to  much  of  the  so-called  'extension'  of  the 
Society  in  the  Western  States.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  nlore  than  a  few  in- 
stances very  superficial  profession  has  been 
mistaken  for  convincement,  and  has  led  to 
premature  and  unedifying  unions  with  the 
Society. 

May  we  never  lose  the  weighty,  though  of- 
ten silent,  solemnity  of  true  spiritual  worship ; 
and  may  no  crude  and  verbose  communica- 
tions (however  much  1  acknowledged'  by  some 
meetings)  be  fostered  in  the  place  of  reverent, 
brief,  powerful  ministrations  of  the  gospel  and 
of  the  living  spirit. 

Thine  truly,  X. 

11th  Month  14th,  1871. 
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The  evangelical  prophet,  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Saviour,  says,  "  He  shall  grow  up 
before  him  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he 
hath  no  form  or  comeliness,  and  when  we  shall 
see  him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  de- 
sire him.  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men." 
This  extraordinary  prophetic  description  of 
the  appearing  and  reception  of  Him  who  left 
the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  world  was,  to  come  upon  earth  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  has  been 
fulfilled,  not  only  when  Christ  tabernacled 
amongst  men,  as  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  but  also  as  He  manifests 
himself  by  his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  So  like- 
wise does  it,  in  measure,  portray  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  religion  of  which  He  is  the 
author,  is  held  by  man  in  his  unregenerate 
state.  There  are  many  who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
who  would  be  greatly  displeased  if  told  they 
had  never  really  embraced  it,  who  neverthe- 
less hold  its  self-denying  requirements  in  con- 
tempt, and  can  see  no  form  nor  comeliness  in 
the  narrow  and  straightforward  path  in  which 
the  true  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord  find  them- 
selves constrained  to  walk.  The  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
act  so  powerfully  on  the  spirit,  degenerated 
and  enfeebled  by  the  fall  from  primitive  purity, 
and  the  indulgence  of  self,  that  it  shrinks  from 
coming  under  a  government  that,  to  the  car- 
nal eye,  has  "  no  beauty"  because  it  allows  of 
no  courtly  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  nor  tacit  connivance  at  wrong  things, 
but  requires,  under  all  circumstances,  to  act 
and  to  speak  the  truth  earnestly,  though 
meekly,  and  to  contend  against  error  fear- 
lessly, let  it  offend  whom  it  may. 

From  these  indelible  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  in  accordance  with  sound  reason, 
as  well  as  with  the  teaching  of  experience, 
that  the  outward  demonstration  of  the  con- 
tempt or  persecution  of  men  of  the  world  has 
always  been  more  congenial  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity, 


and  the  spiritual  growth  of  those  practically 
embracing  them,  than  the  sunshine  of  the 
world's  favor,  and  its  unsanclified  attempts  to 
support  or  spread  the  religion  it  professes. 
The  hatred  and  oppression  from  those  whose 
eyes  are  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  by 
raising  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  self- 
denying  disciples  of  Christ,  in  measure  pre- 
serves the  latter  from  contamination  by  the 
low  principles  and  evil  practices  of  the  former, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate  them  to 
more  entire  dependence  on,  and  more  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  unyielding  integrity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  to  his  will. 

Friends  came  forth  as  a  Society  in  a  time 
of  extraordinary  commotion,  a  time  of  high 
profession,  which  though  accompanied  by  sin- 
cerity on  the  pait  of  some,  cloaked  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  persecution  in  very  many. 
This  defection  in  christian  principle  was  wide- 
ly and  boldly  displayed,  when,  after  the  resto- 
ration, luxury  and  dissipation  spread  through- 
out every  class  in  the  nation  that  could  com- 
mand the  means  to  indulge  in  them,  and 
fashion  ran  to  the  height  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  Amid  all  this,  and  exposed  as  they 
were  to  the  vengeful  assaults  of  the  spirit  of 
libertinism,  enraged  at  the  felt  reproof  con- 
stantly administered  by  their  uniform  adher- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  self-denying 
religion  they  professed,  and  the  stern  rebuke 
of  vanity  and  pride  unequivocally  expressed 
by  their  plain  and  simple  dress  and  address, 
Friends  shrunk  not  from  stemming  the  de- 
moralizing torrent,  and  to  adhere  to  their 
peculiar  garb,  language  and  manner  of  life,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  religion  depending  on 
faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord,  who  led  them  thus  to  bear  the  daily 
cross,  without  which  He  has  declared  no  man 
can  be  his  disciple.  The  persecution  which 
arose  proved  a  soil  in  which  Quakerism  grew 
and  strengthened,  and  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  which  they  were  required  to  maintain, 
despised  and  rejected  as  they  were  by  the  men 
of  the  world,  and  held  in  contempt  by  the 
superficial  professor  as  springing  out  of  a  dry 
ground,  became  increasingly  dear  to  all  those 
members  who  were  willing  to  confess  their 
Master  before  men,  and  desired  to  know  Him 
to  preserve  them  from  the  pollutions  that 
abound  in  the  world. 

In  the  present  day  so  many  of  the  members 
in  the  Society  have  shaken  hands  with  the 
world,  or  under  the  specious  pretext  of  liber- 
ality and  of  increased  usefulness,  have  joined 
with  other  religious  professors  in  "  religious 
works,"  that  many  of  those  precious  testimo- 
nies, for  the  support  of  which  our  worthy  an- 
cestors were  willing'  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things,  and  which  they  enshrined  in  suffering 
as  deep  and  bitter  as  any  endured  by  other 
martyrs,  are  evaded  or  wholly  relinquished, 
as  being  of  no  importance;  as  peculiarities 
unworthy  of  enlightened  minds;  burdens  vol- 
untarily assumed  by  those  of  peculiar  consti- 
tutional temperament,  but  having  no  connec- 
tion with  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  this 
is  said  or  acted  even  by  some  holding  respon- 
sible stations  in  the  church.  "How  is  the 
gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed !  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are 
poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street."  The 
prediction  uttered  years  ago  is  being  verified, 
that  Friends  would  have  to  contend  for  the 
testimonies  of  Truth,  as  before  held  by  the 
Society,  against  their  fellow  members. 
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The  causes  producing  this  state  of  things 
are  not  difficult  of  detection.  Perhaps  the 
two  following  are  the  most  apparent.  In 
order  to  encourage  and  assist  its  members  in 
performing  the  responsible  duty  of  rightly- 
bringing  up  their  children,  the  Society,  while 
believing  that  a  change  of  heart  is  indispen- 
sable for  union  with  the  church  of  Christ,  has 
extended  the  salutary  restraint  and  teaching 
connected  with  membership,  by  admitting 
birthright  members.  This,  while  it  has  many 
recommendations,  has  undoubtedly  opened  a 
door  through  which  the  Society  has  become 
burdened  with  nominal  members,  many  of 
whom  claim  all  the  rights  pertaining  thereto, 
while  they  give  little  or  no  evidence  of  pre- 
paration or  qualification  for  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  or  for  rightly  esti- 
mating its  doctrines  or  testimonies,  many  of 
which  they  reject  as  having  no  form  nor  come- 
liness. Again,  many  in  membership,  sound 
in  principle,  and  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  external  duties,  have  rested  satisfied  with 
a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  pre- 
cious truths  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the. 
Society  holds,  while  the  all-important  work 
of  regeneration,  a  thorough  change  of  heart 
through  the  cleansing,  sanctifying  baptisms 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — has  been  shrunk  from  or 
overlooked.  Hence  many  of  our  testimonies 
— the  inestimable  value  of  which  is  realized 
by  those  only  who  have  had  them  opened  to 
their  understanding  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whence  they  sprung — are  considered  by  them 
as  having  no  beauty  that  they  should  be  de- 
sired, and  being  loosely  held,  can  be  easily  laid 
aside  to  suit  circumstances. 

The  degeneracy  is  too  apparent  to  be  de- 
nied, and  to  palliate  it  we  are  told,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  general  current  of 
more  enlightened  thought,  and  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  evident  that  those  who,  from  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  duty,  cannot  consent 
to  lower  the  standard  to  suit  the  unfaithful- 
ness and  cowardly  compliance  of  mere  nomi- 
nal members,  must  be  willing,  like  their  faith- 
ful predecessors,  to  suffer  derision  and  oppo- 
sition in  support  of  what  many  among  us  call 
little  things,  but  which  are  of  momentous  im- 
portance to  those  who  dare  not  suffer  the 
pride  of  life  or  the  love  of  the  world  to  draw 
them  away  from  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
their  Master. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Times  says  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  attempt  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims  before 
the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration  will  be  a  failure.  We 
must,  therefore,  make  efforts  to  prevent  angry  recrimi- 
nation. If  we  are  successful,  the  time  is  possibly  near 
when  more  dexterous  negotiations  will  settle  all  dif- 
ferences. 

A  terrible  storm  had  prevailed  for  several  days  on 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and  caused  marine  disasters 
with  serious  loss  of  life.  Three  vessels  had  foundered 
off  a  village  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Cork,  and  their 
crews  perished. 

In  the  English  Channel  the  steamer  Electra  was  run 
into  by  the  ship  Dholeran,  and  sunk.  Captain  Bruce 
and  seventeen  persons  belonging  to  the  steamer  were 
drowned. 

The  Queen's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
was  without  much  importance.  The  renewal  of  the 
commercial  treaty  of  I860,  with  France,  has  not  been 
effected,  but  was  still  under  discussion.  With  reference 
to  the  Geneva  arbitration,  it  is  merely  remarked  that 
the  American  claims  include  some  not  understood  by 
the  English  government  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Washington  treaty,  and  that  friendly  overtures  had  been 
addressed  to  Washington  for  a  rectification. 

The  total  number  of  emigrant  pas  :ngers  leaving  the 


Mersey  during  the  year  1871,  was  155,852,  showing  an 
increase  over  1870  of  3,154.  The  number  going  to  the 
United  States  was  134,885,  and  to  Canada  20,167. 

There  are  now  118  daily  newspapers  published  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  viz  :  England,  83  ;  Wales,  1 ; 
Scotland,  11 ;  Ireland,  22 ;  Channel  Islands,  1. 

The  Atlantic  Cables  of  1865  and  1866,  are  showing 
signs  of  decreasing  insulation,  but  their  condition  does 
not  at  present  affect  the  regular  and  rapid  transmission 
of  messages. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
officially  informed  of  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  Governor-General  of  India.  He  was  stabbed  by 
a  convict  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Adaman  Islands,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  12th  says :  The  com- 
mittee upon  the  subject  of  a  national  loan  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  German  indemnity,  have  suspended  their 
deliberations,  having  been  apprised  that  the  govern- 
ment will  negotiate  with  the  Germans  for  a  new  basis 
of  settlement,  which  will  shortly  be  communicated  to 
the  Assembly. 

The  French  National  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  prosecution  of  the  publishers  of  ten 
provincial  papers  which  have  published  articles  insult- 
ing to  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  has  approved  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee recommending  amnesty  to  all  Communists  under 
the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  who  have  com- 
mitted no  offence  under  the  common  law. 

A  schism  has  broken  out  among  the  clergy  of  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  ultramontanism  of  the  new 
archbishop. 

In  the  German  Diet  on  the  9th,  during  the  debate  oh 
the  Education  bill,  Bismarck  said  the  government  was 
disposed  to  propitiate  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  its 
patience  was  exhausted.  He  announced  it  as  the  policy 
of  Prussia  hereafter  to  Germanize  the  Polish  schools, 
as  France  had  Gallicized  those  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  having  notified  the  Cabinet 
at  Berlin  that  the  Holy  See  no  longer  recognizes  the 
concordat  as  applying  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Prince 
Bismarck  replied  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  will 
undertake,  independently  of  such  measure,  the  Church 
government  of  these  provinces. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says :  A  basis  of  compromise  has 
been  agreed  on  by  which  certain  concessions  towards 
self-government  are  granted  the  province  of  Galicia. 

In  Spain  agitations  against  the  government  are  re 
ported  in  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia. 

The  2,000  troops  asked  for  by  Captain-General  Val- 
maseda,  have  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  Cuba. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  an  international  exhibition  in 
Constantinople,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  in 
order  to  further  the  progress  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  arts  in  Turkey. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says :  The  Presse  newspaper  of 
this  city,  in  an  article  upon  the  claims  of  America  be- 
fore the  arbitrators  at  Geneva,  says  England  has  pro- 
bably learned  that  the  opinion  of  the  board  will  be  un- 
favorable to  the  conduct  of  that  nation  during  the  civil 
war  in  America,  and  fears  the  consequences  of  her 
course  toward  the  United  States. 

London,  2d  mo.  12th.— Consols,  91|.  U.  S.  5-20's 
91J  a  91f ;  ten-forties,  90. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  11}  a  llf-d. ;  Orleans, 
11J  a  llfd. 

United  States. — The  Government  will  make  no 
formal  reply  to  Lord  Granville's  note  respecting  the 
Geneva  arbitration,  until  the  full  and  exact  text  of  the 
communication  shall  be  received.  It  is,  however,  fully 
understood  that  the  United  States  will  not  modify  its 
statement  of  the  case.  It  is  willing  to  abide  the  result 
of  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators  in  all  matters  submitted  to 
their  determination,  and  will  expect  like  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  98 
has  passed  a  bill  to  establish  an  educational  fund,  and 
to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  ecluca 
tion  of  the  people.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  140  to  37 
has  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill  repealing  all  import 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee. 

After  long  debate  in  the  Senate,  Sumner's  supple 
mentary  civil  rights  bill  was  attached  as  an  amendmen 
to  the  amnesty  bill  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Pre 
sident.  The  bill  as  thus  amended  required  a  two-thirds 
vote,  which  it  failed  to  receive,  the  yeas  being  33  and 
the  nays  19.  A  number  of  Senators  favored  the  passage 
of  the  amnesty  bill  alone,  but  would  not  accept  the  civil 
rights  bill  also. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  510,  in 
eluding  183  of  small  pox.  The  whole  number  of  deaths 
from  small  pox  since  9th  mo.  9th  last,  has  been  3,003 


The  number  of  mercantile  failures  in  the  U.  St* 
in  the  year  1871,  is  stated  to  be  2,915,  with  an  aggreg 
of  liabilities  amounting  to  f 85,252,000. 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  accepted 
offer  of  a  lot  of  ground  in  Chicago  for  the  sum  of  S 
250,000.  It  is  intended  to  erect  the  public  buildi 
thereon. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  Sta 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  20,320.  The  nc 
ber  of  those  in  Pennsylvania  was  1,767. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  11 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 115};  ditto,  5-20,  1867,  111$ ;  di 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  HOf .  Superfine  flour,  $5.95  a  $6.: 
finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.75.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $L 
red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.65;  white  Genesee,  $1.80.  St 
barley,  86  cts.  Oats,  54  a  57  cts.  Western  mixed  co 
73  a  74  cts.;  yellow,  74  cts. ;  southern  white,  75  a  80  < 
Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton,  23 
24  cts.  Porto  Eico  sugar,  9|  cts.  Crude  petroleu 
16}  cts. ;  white,  25  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5  a  f~~ 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.50.  Pennsylvania  and  westt 
red  wheat,  $1.60;  white,  $1.75.  Rye,  92  cts.  Yell 
corn,  68  cts. ;  western  mixed,  69  a  70  cts.  Oats,  5 
57  cts.  Lard,  9£  a  9|  cts.  Clover-seed,  10J  a  11  < 
Timothy,  $3.65  per  bushel.  About  1,850  head  of  b 
cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard.  Extra  at  7 
8  cts.,  a  few  choice  at  9  a  9j  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  c 
and  common  4  a  5>}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  16,( 
sheep  sold  at  7  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  prime,  and 
7  cts.  for  common.  Corn  fed  hogs,  $7.25  a  $7.75  per 
lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.65.  Y 
low  corn,  63  a  70  cts.  Western  mixed,  69  a  70 
Oats,  53  a  54  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1 
No.  2  corn,  40}  cts.  No  2  oats,  32£  cts.  No.  2  spr. 
barley,  58£  a  59  cts.    Lard,  8  8-10  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instr 
tion  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Seventh-day, 
24th  instant,  at  10  a.  m.         Charles  J.  Allen, 

Second  mo.  13th,  1872.  Clerh 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  one  of  the  schools  in 
Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phila 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  2nd  Mathemati 
School.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St., 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St., 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  S 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Departm 
of  the  Adelphi  School  for  Colored  Children,  on  Winsl 
St.  below  13th  St.    Apply  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  St, 
Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  413  Walnut  St, 
Jonathan  Evans,  15  North  Seventh  St 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woe: 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boarci 

Managers. 


■f 


i 


i 


Died,  on  the  third  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Benni 
Smedley,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteen 
member  and  elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  and  Whiteh 
Preparative  Meeting,  Pa.  It  is  rarely  that  we  have 
record  the  removal  of  one  more  conspicuous  for  hon 
hearted  integrity  and  unostentatious  sincerity.  " 
walked  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stoodi 
the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornf 
but  his  delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  I 
law  did  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

 ,  First  month  31st,  1872,  George  R.  Smite*! 

beloved  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friendsf  I 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District,  in  the  95th  yB 
of  his  age.  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  ffl 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  seasoM 
The  language  of  the  text  is  believed  to  be  applicable^ 
our  departed  friend ;  who,  being  fully  ripe,  has  be l 
gathered,  we  reverently  trust,  into  the  Heavenly  garnlJ 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Land  of  Desolation. 
Iln  a  work  recently  issued  by  the  Harpers, 
Id  written  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes,  describing 
Ib  visit  of  a  pleasure  party  to  Greenland  in 
(e  summer  of  1869,  there  is  contained  a  de- 
motion of  some  of  the  ruined  buildings 
jpcted  there  by  the  early  Norwegian  settlers, 
Id  a  history  of  tbe  settlement,  growth  and 
Hal  destruction  of  the  Scandinavian  colonies, 
lior  to  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Co- 
joabus  and  other  navigators  of  his  time.  The 
(flowing  account  is  condensed  therefrom: — 
JlEric  the  Red,  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  earl, 
jjis  banished  from  Iceland,  for  three  years, 
killing  a  man  who  would  not  return  a  bor- 
Iwed  door  post,  which  was  always  a  sacred 
ject,  and  was  preserved  with  pious  care  by 
is  Scandinavians.    He  determined  to  go  in 
rsuit  of  land  said  to  lie  to  the  westward  of 
pland,  and  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
3,  in  a  small  half-decked  ship.    Coming  to 
a  coast  of  Greenland,  he  turned  south  along 
shores,  rounded  Cape  Farewell  and  settled 
la  grand  fiord,  near  where  the  present  town 
ljulianshaab  is  situated.  He  liked  the  coun- 
r  well.    Upon  the  meadow-lands  immense 
rds  of  reindeer  were  browsing  on  the  luxu 
(us  grass;  and  sparrows  chirruped  among 
branches  of  the  trees;  and  he  named  it 
leenland.    "  For,"  quoth  he  (according  to 
old  Icelandic  sage,)  "if  the  land  have  a 
bd  name,  it  will  cause  many  to  come  hither.' 
returning  to  Iceland,  at  the  expiration  of 
banishment,  he  persuaded  many  to  remove 
the  newly  opened  country.  The  settlement 
iw  and  prospered.    Norwegians,  Danes, 
lilanders,  people  from  the  Hebrides,  from 
British  Isles,  from  Ireland,  and  even  from 
south  of  Europe,  came  there  in  ships  to 
|de.  Emigrants  poured  in,  new  towns  were 
Sit,  new  farms  were  cleared,  and  ambitious 
|l  adventurous  men  searched  up  and  down 
coast  for  other  fields  whereon  to  display 
Jir  enterprise.   How  far  north  the  most  ad- 
lturous  went  we  can  not  certainly  know; 

Eafn  places  one  of  their  expeditions  in 
j.tude  75°,  a  point  to  which  the  stoutest 
)8  of  modern  times  can  not  now  go  with- 
encountering  serious  risk.    And  all  this 
_I9  ventured,  eight  bundred  years  ago,  in 
Hf-decked  sbips  and  open  boats.    It  is  posi- 


tively known  that  one  of  their  expeditions 
reached  as  far  as  Upernavik,  latitude  72°  50', 
a  stone  having  been  discovered  near  there,  in 
1824,  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  Runic  characters: 

"  Erling  Sighvatson  and  Biorn  Thordarson  and 
Mndrid  Oddson  on  Saturday  before  As- 
cension week  raised  these  marks 
and  cleared  ground.  1135." 

Think  of  "  clearing  ground"  in  Greenland 
up  in  latitude  72°  50'.  What  kind  of  ground 
would  now  be  found  to  clear?  Naked  wastes 
alone;  and  the  desert  sands  are  not  more  un- 
productive. But,  as  intimated  already,  the  cli- 
mate has  certainly  changed  during  the  seven 
hundred  years  since  this  event  happened;  in 
evidence  of  wbich,  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  in  the  old  chronicles  of  the 
voyages  of  those  ancient  Northmen,  there  is 
very  little  mention  made  of  ice  as  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  navigation. 

The  Icelandic  record  thus  describes  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Greenland: — 

"  When  fourteen  winters  were  passed  from 
the  time  that  Eric  the  Red  set  forth  to  Green- 
land, his  son  Lief  sailed  from  thence  to  Nor- 
way, and  came  thither  in  the  autumn  that 
King  Olaf  Tryggvason  arrived  in  the  North 
from  Helgaland.  Lief  brought  up  his  ship  at 
Nidaros  [Drontheim],  and  went  straightway 
to  the  king.  Olaf  declared  unto  him  the  true 
faith,  as  was  his  custom  unto  all  heathens  who 
came  before  him  ;  and  it  was  not  hard  for  the 
king  to  persuade  Lief  thereto,  and  he  was 
baptized,  and  with  him  all  his  crew."  After 
his  return  to  Greenland,  "Lief  straightway 
began  to  declare  the  universal  faith  through- 
out the  land ;  and  he  laid  before  the  people 
the  message  of  King  Olaf,  and  detailed  unto 
them  how  much  grandeur  and  great  nobleness 
there  was  attached  to  the  new  belief.  Eric 
was  slow  to  determine  to  leave  his  ancient 
faith,  but  Thjodhilda,  his  wife,  was  quickly 
persuaded  thereto,  and  she  built  a  kirk,  which 
was  called  '  Thjodhilda's  Kirk.'  And  from 
the  time  she  received  the  faith  she  separated 
from  her  husband,  which  did  sorely  grieve 
him." 

And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  last,  and 
(as  the  sequel  shows)  was  the  most  potent 
argument  for  his  conversion.  To  get  his  wife 
back,  he  turned  Christian,  and  ordered  the 
pagan  rites  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  pagan 
images  of  Thor,  and  Odin,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  to  be  broken  up  and  burned. 

The  Christian  population  of  Greenland  be- 
came, in  course  of  time,  so  numerous  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Bishop  of  Iceland  to 
come  over  there  frequently  to  administer  the 
duties  of  that  part  of  his  see  ;  for  the  diocese 
of  Gardar,  as  it  was  called,  was  from  the  first 
attached  to  the  See  of  Iceland. 

The  Northmen  in  Greenland  prospered. 
Their  intercourse  with  Europe  was  regular, 
and  their  export  trade,  especially  in  beef,  was 
considerable.  Indeed,  Greenland  beef  was  for 


a  long  time  highly  prized  in  Norway,  and 
there  was  no  greater  luxury  to  "set  before 
the  king."  The  people  were  almost  wholly 
independent  of  the  Icelandic  government. 
Under  a  system  of  their  own  devising,  which 
appears  to  have  perfectly  satisfied  their  neces- 
sities, they  lived  quite  unmolested  by  the  out- 
side world,  and,  undisturbed  by  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars,  the  descendants  of  Eric  the  Red 
were  as  happy  as  any  people  need  wish  to  be. 

They  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  bishop 
of  their  own,  and  in  1126  their  request  was 
granted,  and  from  that  time  to  1409,  the  see 
was  regularly  maintained. 

The  final  destruction  of  the  Northmen  in 
Greenland  is  a  matter  of  melancholy  interest. 
Exactly  when  it  came  about  we  cannot  know. 
We  have  seen  that  the  bishop's  see  was  aban- 
doned in  1409.  Prior  to  that  time,  however, 
we  have  accounts  of  the  desperate  straits  to 
which  the  people  were  reduced.  In  1383  we 
find  the  following  curious  entry  in  the  Ice- 
landic annals : 

"A  ship  came  from  Greenland  to  Norway 
which  bad  lain  in  the  former  country  six 
years,  and  certain  men  returned  by  this  vessel 
who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  Thorlast's 
ship.  This  ship  brought  the  news  of  Bishop 
Alf's  death  from  Greenland,  which  had  taken 
place  there  six  years  before." 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  state  of 
affairs  we  are  not,  however,  left  wholly  to 
conjecture.  First  came  a  royal  decree  (for  by 
this  time  Greenland  had  passed  over,  along 
with  Iceland,  from  a  state  of  independence 
into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Norway) 
laying  a  prohibition  on  the  foreign  trade,  and 
creating  Greenland  a  monopoly  of  the  crown. 
This  was  a  dreadful  blow,  and  the  shipping 
was  practically  at  an  end.  Trade  must,  in- 
deed, have  been  sadly  languishing  when  six 
years  were  required  to  obtain  a  return  cargo. 

The  principal  northern  settlements  were  on 
the  banks  of  what  is  now  Baal's  River,  a  deep 
fiord  or  arm  of  the  sea.  About  the  year  1349, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  these  by  the  Skrael- 
lings.  Word  was  sent  to  the  southern  colo- 
nies, and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for 
their  defence  and  succor,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Ivar  Bere  (the  same  who  left  a  writ- 
ten account  of  his  Greenland  experiences,) 
who  was  secretary  to  the  bishop,  and  lay  su- 
perintendent of  Gardar.  He  found,  however, 
on  arriving  there,  not  a  human  being  left,  but 
merely  a  few  cattle,  which  he  brought  away 
with  him.  Nor  did  he  discover  any  enemies. 
Having  accomplished  their  murderous  and 
plundering  design,  the  savages  had  retreated 
with  the  fruits  of  their  raid,  and  for  a  time 
were  not  again  heard  from.  But  at  length 
they  learned  of  the  still  greater  wealth  of  the 
white  men  lower  down  the  coast,  and  there 
they  began  to  show  themselves — at  first  in 
small  bands,  and  finally  in  great  numbers, 
until  they  overran  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
country,  driving  the  Northmen  from  place  to 
place.  The  churches  were  pillaged  and  burned, 
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and  the  monasteries  of  St.  Olaf,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  Thomas  were  levelled  with  tbe  earth. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  church 
at  Krakortok  from  the  circumstance  that  here 
the  Northmen  made  their  last  stand,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Un- 
gitok,  for  some  years  maintained  an  obstinate 
and  successful  resistance.  At  this  time  great 
numbers  of  the  savages  were  collected  upon 
the  island  of  Aukpeitsavik  (about  midway 
between  Krakortok  and  Julianashaab),  under 
the  lead  of  their  chief,  Krassippe. 

These  savages,  or  Skraellings,  were  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  present  time.  Originally 
they  appear  to  have  been  warlike  and  aggres- 
sive. At  present  they  are  an  inoffensive, 
harmless  people — a  change  entirely  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Danish  missionaries  and 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  have  been  among 
them  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Whence  they  came,  we  can  of  course  only 
conjecture,  since  they  had  formerly  no  written 
language  of  any  kind,  and  possessed  only 
vague  traditions  of  having  come  from  the 
West.  That  they  crossed  from  Asia  by  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  and  then  wandered  eastward 
along  the  coasts  of  Arctic  America,  until,  in 
course  of  time,  they  reached  Greenland,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Of  the  period  of 
their  original  migration  we  cannot,  of  course, 
have  ground  for  even  a  rational  speculation. 
This  is,  however,  wholly  unimportant  to  our 
present  purpose,  which  concerns  only  their 
appearance  in  Greenland — an  event  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  happened  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Could  it  be  that  these  same  savages 
were  identical  with  those  of  similar  character 
which  Lief  and  his  successors,  three  centuries 
before,  had  found  on  the  shores  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  who  were  there  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  prevent  the  Northmen  from  occupy- 
ing the  country  ?  I  think  it  very  probable ; 
and  their  appearance  in  Greenland  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tribes  now  known  as 
Indians  (who  first  appeared  upon  the  eastern 
elope  of  the  Alleghanies  about  that  time) 
drove  them  from  their  southern  hunting- 
grounds,  and  forced  them  to  seek  safety  in 
the  inhospitable  North,  compelling  them  to 
reside  upon  the  sea-shore,  because  the  land 
produced  but  little  game,  while  the  sea  every- 
where abounded  in  fish.  Hence  their  name, 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Esquimatlik, 
applied  to  them  in  derision,  and  signifying 
"eaters  of  fish." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

"  1817,  February.  I  have  been  at  this  time, 
as  at  many  others,  very  seriously  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  that  great  and  gracious  Being, 
who  promised  by  the  mouth  of  Him  whom 
He  sent  into  the  world,  that  it  should  be,  in 
his  true  disciples,  a  teacher  of  all  things,  and 
a  guide  into  all  truth.  There  has  been  felt 
this  evening  a  still  small  voice,  whispering  in 
the  secret  of  my  soul,  and  gently  opening 
what  would  be  required  of  me.  It  has  been 
given  me  to  see  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
clearness,  that  there  will  be  an  important  post 
— an  honorable  station  for  me  to  hold,  if  I  am 
but  faithful  to  the  smaller  discoveries  of  duty ; 
that  the  track,  which  for  a  short  space  I  have 
been  stepping  in,  though  likely  to  lead  me  in 
the  way  of  usefulness,  is  not  the  track  ap- 


pointed for  me;  but' that  way  will  be  opened 
in  due  time  and  manner,  to  engage  in  a  more 
extensive  occupation,  even  a  high  and  holy 
calling.  I  speak  not  here  of  a  prospect  of  en- 
gaging publicly  as  a  minister  among  Friends, 
but  of  religious  usefulness  generally.  I  desire 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  thus  to  bring 
disgrace  on  the  Truth,  or  the  true  lovers  of 
it :  I  therefore  can  scarcely  forbear  to  mention 
the  view  of  my  mind,  as  it  is  and  has  been  on 
this  matter.  I  have  long  mourned  day  and 
night,  and  have  been  grievously  affected  with 
the  rapid  advances  which  the  enemy  of  souls 
is  making,  in  the  earth  at  large,  on  professing 
Christians  generally.  Under  this  impression 
my  soul  has  been  weighed  down  more  or  less, 
for  the  space  of  above  two  years  with  little 
intermission,  even  before  I  came  in  to  acquaint- 
ance with  that  Society,  of  which  I  was  born 
a  nominal  member.  My  very  health,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  at  times  injured  by  this  con- 
stant anxiety ;  which  was  not  to  be  erased  or 
smothered  by  close  application  to  business,  or 
by  society,  or  recreation.  My  concern  has 
been  much  increased  by  a  review  of  the  depth 
of  perdition  from  which  I  have  been  plucked, 
even  as  a  brand  from  the  burning:  and  by  the 
deplorable  effects  of  sin  on  those,  with  whom 
in  my  vile  courses  I  kept  company.  Now  I 
believe  I  may  not  with  innocency  or  impunity 
quench,  or  reject,  or  make  light  of  such  con- 
cerns and  impressions  as  have  their  founda- 
tion in  Truth,  and  the  end  of  which  is  the 
advancement  of  Truth  ;  nor  am  I  at  liberty  to 
treat  such  thoughts  as  he  did,  who  said,  '  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time,  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season  I  will  call  for  thee ;'  forasmuch 
as  I  know  not  that  another  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  me.  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  en- 
courage and  cherish  good  impressions  by  all 
means  and  at  all  times.  The  oftener  I  have 
considered  this  important  and  extensive  sub- 
ject, the  more  strongly  have  I  been  induced 
to  believe,  that  sacrifices  will  be  called  for  at 
my  hand  ;  and  that  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
take  up  my  daily  cross  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
not  only  as  to  things  which  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  as  to  those  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  evil,  and  even  in  many  things  which 
religious  people  account  innocent  and  allow- 
able. O !  when  I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the 
very  excellent  precepts  and  instructions  given 
for  us  to  follow;  and  when  I  examine  closely 
the  conformity  of  the  lives  of  those  by  whom 
the  precepts  are  delivered  ;  my  admiration  at 
the  coincidence  in  every  minute  particular,  is, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  mourning,  at  the 
declension  of  the  present  professors  of  the 
same  religious  duties.  By  such  considera- 
tions and  reflections,  my  soul  is  stimulated 
very  fervently  and  frequently  to  petition  Him, 
who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good,  that  He  would, 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  aid  his  own  cause ; 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  regard  the  sighs, 
the  cries,  and  the  tears  of  His  exercised  peo- 
ple— 1  His  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night 
unto  Him,'  for  the  advancement,  extension, 
and  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  is  good. 

"  1817,  March.  The  subject  of  dress  has 
very  frequently  come  under  my  serious  con- 
sideration,— it  has  of  late  been  still  more  often 
and  more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind;  and 
as  I  have  kept  quiet  and  calm,  singly  desirous 
to  know  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  re- 
quired, the  matter  has  opened  more  and  more 
clearly  before  my  view  ;  and  some  things  with 
regard  to  it,  which  had  been  hitherto  hid  from 
me,  whilst  in  a  disposition  to  follow  my  own 


reasonings  and  fleshly  wisdom,  or  concerni: 
which  I  seemed  then  to  be  uncertain  and  i 
decided,  now  brighten  up  into  clearness,  so 
to  make  me  conclude  that  they  are  indispu 
bly  right  for  me  to  adopt.  And  surely,  I  m 
add,  no  sooner  is  a  truth  clearly  manifest* 
a  duty  distinctly  marked  out,  than  it  shou 
without  hesitation  be  obeyed.  With  rega 
to  my  present  dress,  and  outward  appearan 
it  is  evident  there  is  much  to  alter.  Tt 
dress,  from  which  my  forefathers  have  wil 
out  good  reason  and  from  improper  moth 
departed,  to  that  dress  I  must  return:  tt 
simple  appearance,  now  become  singuli 
which  occasioned  and  still  continues  to  oci 
sion  the  professor  of  the  Truth,  suffering  a 
contempt,  the  same  must  I  also  take  up,  a 
submit  to  the  consequences  thereof.  Soi 
may  object  to  this,  as  if  it  were  impropei 
'  taking  thought ;'  but  I  differ  from  them,  r 
in  the  rule  itself  about  the  anxiety  bestow 
on  clothing,  but  about  the  application  of  tb 
rule.  It  is  right,  if  the  vain  customs,  fo! 
and  fashion  of  this  world,  have  insinuat 
themselves  into  any  branch  of  our  daily  cc 
duct,  to  eradicate  them,  with  every  one 
their  useless  innovations,  whatever  troub 
anxiety,  or  persecution  it  may  cost  us.  E 
after  we  have  on'ce  broken  our  bonds, 
shall  find  a  freedom  from  anxiety,  trouble, 
thought  about  our  apparel,  far  surpassing  t 
unconcern  and  forgetfulness,  which  seems 
deaden  the  spiritual  eye  and  apprehension 
the  slave  of  custom." 

Would  that  such,  under  our  name,  who 
sert  that  they  feel  called  upon  to  bear  a  t 
timony  against  our  testimony  to  plainness 
speech,  behavior,  and  apparel;  as  well  as  the 
who,  not  having  much  partaken  of  theswe< 
of  obedience,  or,  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  ha 
not  gloried  in  the'  cross  of  the  Lord  Jei 
Christ,  would  gladly  find  an  excuse  for  1 
yielding  to  so  world-renouncing  a  testimor 
might  with  our  enlightened  Author  agf 
take  this  "  subject  under  serious  conside 
tion."    How  instructive  are  his  words 
I  have  kept  quiet  and  calm,  singly  desirous 
know  and  do  whatever  might  be  required,  1 
matter  has  opened  more  and  more  clearly 
fore  my  view."    He  afterwards  speaks 
things  being  hid  from  him,  whilst  in  a  dispc 
tion  to  follow  his  own  reasonings  and  fleshly  v. 
dom,  &c.  Is  not  this  the  true  cause  and  groi] 
of  any  turning  away  from,  of  slighting  or  ( 
regarding  the  testimonies  of  our  forefatbf 
which,  being  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  al 
usage  of  this  world,  tend  perhaps  more  ttl 
any  other  one  thing,  to  mortify  and  hum! 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  natuil 
heart!    Moreover  every  budding  of  a  til 
growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Chil 
Jesus,  must  ever  have  its  beginning  in  obel 
ence  to  the  day  of  small  things.    "  He  th&p 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  al 
in  much,"  says  that  Prince  and  Saviour,  vm 
mostly  if  not  always  tests  the  allegiance,  ol 
dience,  and  love  of  His  followers  by  some  scl 
humiliating  requisition  of  duty.    If  faithu 
in  the  small  tithes  (if  small  they  be)  call 
for,  such  faithful  ones   are  gradually  m£ 
rulers  over  more.    But,  if  on  the  contrary, 
deny  our  Saviour  in  the,  so  called,  small  ( 
coveries  of  His  light  and  truth,  there  is  ii 
nite  danger  of  our  being  left  blindly  to  o| 
selves — to  our  own  devices,  and  to  walk 
our  own  deceitful  and  deceiving  ways 

O  !  may  none  make  light  of  the  observa 
of  testimonies  which,  when  yielded  to  in 
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mce  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  inwardly  re- 
lied, have  been  so  fruitful  for  good  in  teach- 
f  self-denial,  as  well  as  in  restraining  our 
HDg  people  from  those  places  of  resort, 
iere,  disguised  and  unknown  as  Friends, 
jy  can  act  more  in  accordance  with  the 
jires  of  the  natural  heart,  and  with  the 
ves  of  pleasure,  fashion,  and  custom. 
But  firm  is  the  belief,  that  the  testimonies 
our  Society  are  co-extensive  with  its  exist- 
je.  That  He  who  gave  them  to  our  fore- 
hers  to  maintain  before  the  world,  and  at 
s  cost  of  so  much  self-denial  and  reproach — 
he  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
Dely" — will  never  allow  them  to  fall  wholly 
the  ground  ;  but  will  yet  in  tender  compas- 
n  raise  up  those  here  and  there,  who,  like 
in  Barclay,  shall  not  draw  back  nor  falter 
a  faithful  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and 
timonies  of  this  religious  Society  upon  its 
ginal  foundation. 

iV"hat  if  upon  looking  back  to  an  illustrious 
•gone  ancestry,  who,  "  With  the  courage 
martyrs  followed  their  Lord,"  there  seem 
»m  for  the  suggestive  verse, 

hose  days  are  long  past,  and  new  light  rises  o'er  us, 
fo  longer  we  suffer  such  hardship  and  loss ; 
5 '  March  of  Eefinement'  now  opens  upon  us, 
did  points  other  ways  than  the  way  of  the  cross." 

Che  Lord  in  the  riches  of  His  mercy  can 
i  turn  back  the  threatening  surge;  can 
lin  favor  this  branch  of  His  heritage,  and 
ild  up  our  waste  places';  can  turn  and  over- 
•n,  and  settle  a  faithful  people.  May  He 
3ten  it  in  His  own  time. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Central  Arabia. 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  we  were  sit- 
g  up  late,  talking  over  the  needful  pre- 
rations  of  the  journey,  and  drinking  coffee 
fcha  few  good-natured  townsmen,  who  had 
objection  to  a  contraband  smoke ;  a  prac- 
9  for  which  our  dwelling  had  long  since 
jome  famous  or  infamous,  when  a  rap  at 
i  door  announced  'Abd-Allah — not  the 
nee,  bat  his  namesake  and  confidential  re- 
ner.  "  What  brings  you  here  at  this  hour 
the  night?"  said  we,  not  overpleased  at  the 
aour  of  his  visit. 

"The  king'  (for  such  is  in  common  Ei'ad 
fiance  the  title  given  to  the  heir-apparent) 
ends  for  you ;  come  with  me  at  once,"  was 
i  short  and  sharp  answer.  "  Shall  Barakat 
ne  with  me?"  said  I,  looking  toward  my 
npanion.  "  The  king  wants  you  alone,"  re- 
sd  the  messenger.  "  Shall  I  bring  one  of 
'  books  along  with  me?"  "There  is  no 
}d."  "  Wait  a  few  minutes  while  we  get  a 
3  of  coffee  ready  for  you." 
'  This  last  offer  could  not  in  common  de- 
icy  be  refused.  While  the  ceremony  was 
performance,  I  found  time  to  exchange  a 
t  words  with  Aboo-'Eysa  and  Barakat. 
ey  agreed  to  dismiss  the  guests,  and  to  re- 
in on  the  alert  for  the  result-  of  this  noc- 
•nal  embassy,  easily  foreseen  to  be  a  threat- 
ng  one,  perhaps  dangerous.  Yet  the  fact 
Bmy  companion's  not  being  also  sent  for, 
wned  to  me  a  guarantee  against  immediate 
pil. 

■'The  royal  messenger  and  myself  then  lefo 
|p  house,  and  proceeded  in  silence  and  dark- 
W38  through  the  winding  streets  to  the  palace 
'Abd-Allah.  Arrived  there,  a  short  parley 
■faued  between  my  conductor  and  the  guards, 
Hip  then  resumed  their  post,  while  the  for- 


mer passed  on  to  give  the  prince  notice,  loave- 
ing  me  to  cool  myself  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  night  air  of  thecourtyard.  A  negro  then 
came  out,  and  beckoned  me  to  enter. 

"  The  room  was  dark,  there  was  no  other 
light  than  that  afforded  by  the  flickering 
gleams  of  the  firewood  burning  on  the  hearth. 
At  the  further  end  sat  'Abd-Allah,  silent  and 
gloomy;  opposite  to  him  on  the  other  side 
was  'Abd-el-Lateef,  the  successor  of  the  Wah- 
habee,  and  a  few  others,  Zelators,  or  belong- 
ing to  their  party.  Mahboob  was  seated  by 
' A bd  el-Late ef,  and  his  presence  was  the  only 
favourable  circumstance  discernable  at  a  first 
glance.  But  he  too  looked  unusually  serious. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  long  hall  were  a 
dozen  armed  attendants,  Nejdeans  or  negroes. 

"  When  I  entered,  all  remained  without 
movement  or  return  of  greeting.  I  saluted 
'Abd-Allah,  who  replied  in  an  undertone,  and 
gave  me  a  signal  to  sit  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him  but  on  the  same  side  of  the 
divan.  My  readers  may  suppose  that  I  was 
not  at  the  moment  ambitious  of  too  intimate 
a  vicinity. 

"  After  an  interval  of  silence,  'Abd-Allah 
turned  half  round  towards  me,  and  with  his 
blackest  look  and  a  deep  voice  said,  "  I  now 
know  perfectly  well  what  you  are ;  you  are 
no  doctors,  you  are  Christians,  spies,  and  rev- 
olutionists ('mufsideen')  come  hither  to  ruin 
our  religion  and  state  in  behalf  of  those  who 
sent  you.  The  penalty  for  such  as  you  is 
death,  that  you  know,  and  I  am  determined 
to  inflict  it  without  delay." 

"  Threatened  folks  live  long,"  thought  I, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  calm 
which  I  really  felt.  So  looking  him  coolly  in 
the  face,  I  replied,  "  Istaghfir  Allah,"  literally, 
"Ask  pardon  of  God."  This  is  the  phrase 
commonly  addressed  to  one  who  has  said 
something  extremely  out  of  place. 

"The  answer  was  unexpected:  he  started, 
and  said,  "Why  so?"  "Because,"  I  rejoined, 
"  you  have  just  now  uttered  a  sheer  absurdity. 
'Christians,'  be  it  so  ;  but  'spies,'  'revolution- 
ists,'— as  if  we  were  not  known  by  everybody 
in  your  town  for  quiet  doctors,  neither  more 
nor  less  !  And  then  to  talk  about  putting  me 
to  death !    You  cannot,  and  you  dare  not.' 

"  But  lean  and  dare,"  answered  'Abd-Allah, 
"and  who  shall  prevent  me?  you  shall  soon 
learn  that  to  your  cost." 

"  Neither  can  nor  dare,"  repeated  I.  "  We 
are  here  your  father's  guests  and  yours  for  a 
month  and  more,  known  as  such,  received  as 
such.  What  have  we  done  to  justify  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality  in  Nej  ed  ?  It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  do  what  you  say,"  contin- 
ued I,  thinking  the  while  that  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  possible  after  all ;  the  obloquy  of  the 
deed  would  be  too  much  for  you." 

"  He  remained  a  moment  thoughtful,  then 
said,  "As  if  any  one  need  know  who  did  it. 
I  have  the  means,  and  can  dispose  of  you 
without  talk  or  rumor.  Those  who  are  at 
my  bidding  can  take  a  suitable  time  and  place 
for  that,  without  my  name  being  ever  men- 
tioned in  the  affair." 

"  The  advantage  was  now  evidently  on  my 
side;  I  followed  it  up,  and  said  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  "  Neither  is  that  within  your  power. 
Am  I  not  known  to  your  father,  to  all  in  his 
palace  ?  to  your  own  brother  Sa'ood  among  the 
rest  ?  Is  not  the  fact  of  this  my  actual  visit 
to  you  known  without  your  gates  ?  Or  is 
there  no  one  here  ?"  added  I,  with  a  glance  at 
Mahboob,  "who  can  report  elsewhere  what 


you  have  just  now  said?  Better  for  you  to 
leave  off  this  nonsense ;  do  you  take  me  for  a 
child  of  four  days  old? 

"  He  muttered  a  repetition  of  his  threat. 
"  Bear  witness,  all  here  present,"  said  I,  rais- 
ing my  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  "  that  if  any  mis- 
hap befals  my  companion  or  myself  from 
Bi'ad  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is 
all  'Abd-Allah's  doing.  And  the  consequences 
shall  be  on  his  head,  worse  consequences  than 
he  expects  or  dreams."  The  prince  made  no 
reply.  All  was  silent ;  Mahboob  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  fireplace  ;  'Abd-el-Lateef 
looked  much  and  said  nothing. 

"Bring  coffee,"  called  out 'Abd-Allah  to  the 
servants.  Before  a  minute  had  elapsed,  a 
black  slave  approached  with  one  and  only  one 
coffee-cup  in  his  hand.  At  a  second  sign  from 
his  master  he  came  before  me  and  presented  it. 

"  Of  course  the  worst  might  be  conjectured 
of  so  unusual  and  solitary  a  draught.  But  I 
thought  it  highly  improbable  that  matters 
should  have  been  so  accurately  prepared  ;  be- 
sides, his  main  cause  of  anger  was  precisely 
the  refusal  of  poisons,  a  fact  which  implied 
that  he  had  none  by  him  ready  for  use.  So  I 
said,  "Bismillah,"  took  the  cup,  looked  very 
hard  at  '  Abd-Allah,  drank  it  off,  and  then 
said  to  the  slave,  "  Pour  me  out  a  second." 
This  he  did  ;  I  swallowed  it,  and  said,  "  Now 
you  may  take  the  cup  away." 

"  The  desired  effect  was  fully  attained. 
'Abd-Allah's  face  announced  defeat,  while  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  whispered  together.  The 
prince  turned  to  Abd-el-Lateef  and  began 
talking  about  dangers  to  which  the  land  was 
exposed  from  spies,  and  the  wicked  designs  of 
infidels  for  ruining  the  kingdom  of  the  Mus- 
lims. The  Kadee  and  his  companions  chimed 
in,  and  the  story  of  a  pseudo-Darweesh  travel- 
er killed  at  Derey'eeyah,  and  of  another  (but 
who  he  was  I  cannot  fancy  ;  perhaps  a  Per- 
sian, who  had,  said  'Abd-Allah,  been  also  re- 
cognized for  an  intriguer,  but  had  escaped  to 
Mascat,  and  thus  baffled  the  penalty  due  to 
his  crimes),  were  now  brought  forward  and 
commented  on.  Mahboob  now  at  last  spoke, 
but  it  was  to  ridicule  such  apprehensions. 
"  The  thing  is  in  itself  unlikely,"  said  he, 
"  and  were  it  so,  what  harm  could  they  do  ?" 
alluding  to  my  companion  and  myself. 

"  On  this  I  took  up  the  word,  and  a  general 
conversation  ensued,  in  which  I  did  my  best 
to  explode  the  idea  of  spies  and  spymanship, 
appealed  to  our  own  quiet  and  inoffensive 
conduct,  got  into  a  virtuous  indignation 
against  such  a  requital  of  evil  for  good  after 
all  the  services  which  we  had  rendered  court 
and  town,  and  quoted  verses  of  the  Coran  re- 
garding the  wickedness  of  ungrounded  sus- 
picion, and  the  obligation  of  not  judging  ill 
without  clear  evidence.  'Abd-Allah  made 
no  direct  answer,  and  the  others,  whatever 
they  may  have  thought,  could  not  support  a 
charge  abandoned  by  their  master. 

"This  kind  of  talk  continued  a  while,  and 
I  purposely  kept  my  seat,  to  show  the  un- 
concern of  innocence,  till  Mahboob  made  me 
a  sign  that  I  might  safely  retire.  On  this  I 
took  leave  of  'Abd-Allah  and  quitted  the  pa- 
lace unaccompanied.  It  was  now  near  mid- 
night, not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the  houses, 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  the  sky 
too,  was  dark  and  overcast,  till,  for  the  first 
time,  a  feeling  of  lonely  dread  came  over  me, 
and  I  confess  that  more  than  once  I  turned 
my  head  to  look  and  see  if  no  one  was  follow- 
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ing  with  'evil/  as  Arabs  say,  in  his  hand. 
Bat  there  was  none,  and  I  reached  the  quiet 
alley  and  low  door  where  a  gleam  through  the 
chinks  announced  the  anxious  watch  of  my 
companions,  who  now  opened  the  entrance, 
overjoyed  at  seeing  me  back  sound  and  safe 
from  so  critical  a  parley. 

"Our  plan  for  the  future  was  soon  formed. 
A  day  or  two  we  were  yet  to  remain  in  Ei'ad, 
lest  haste  should  seem  to  imply  fear,  and 
thereby  encourage  pursuit.  But  during  that 
period  we  would  avoid  the  palace,  out-walks 
in  gardens  or  after  nightfall,  and  keep  at 
home  as  much  aspossible.  Meanwhile  Aboo- 
'Eysa  was  to  get  his  dromedaries  ready,  and 
put  them  in  a  court-yard  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  house,  to  be  laden  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. 

"  During  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  we 
brought  three  of  Aboo-'Bysa's  camels  into 
our  courtyard,  shut  the  outer  door,  packed 
and  laded.  We  then  awaited  the  moment  of 
evening  prayer ;  it  came,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Mu'eddineen  summoned  all  good  Wahhabees, 
the  men  of  the  town-guard  not  excepted,  to 
the  different  mosques.  When  about  ten  min- 
utes had  gone  by,  and  all  might  be  supposed 
at  their  prayers,  we  opened  our  door.  Mob- 
eyreek  gave  a  glance  up  and  down  the  street 
to  ascertain  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  we 
led  out  the  camels.  Aboo'Bysa  accompanied 
us.  Avoiding  the  larger  thoroughfares,  we 
took  our  way  by  bye-lanes  and  side  passages 
towards  a  small  town-gate,  the  nearest  to  our 
house,  and  opening  on  the  north.  Nobody 
was  in  watch  at  the  gate.  We  crossed  its 
threshhold,  turned  south-east,  and  under  the 
rapid  twilight  reached  a  range  of  small  hil- 
locks, behind  which  we  sheltered  ourselves 
till  the  stars  came  out,  and  the  'wing  of  night,' 
to  quote  Arab  poets,  spread  black  over  town 
and  country. 

"We  drew  a  long  breath,  like  men  just  let 
out  of  a  dungeon,  and  thanked  heaven  that 
this  much  was  over.  Then,  after  the  first 
hour  of  night  had  gone  over,  and  chance 
passers-by  had  ceased,  and  left  us  free  from 
challenge  and  answer,  we  lighted  our  camp- 
fire,  drank  a  most  refreshing  cup  of  coffee, 
set  our  pipes  to  work,  and  laughed  in  our 
turn  at  Abd-Allah  and  Feysul." 

The  travellers  made  their  way  in  safety 
across  the  arm  of  the  great  desert  which  in- 
tervened between  the  Central  Plateau  and 
the  fertile  regions,  bordering  on  the  Persian 
gulf.  After  narrowly  escaping  with  life  from 
a  shipwreck  between  two  Arabian  ports, 
they  returned  unharmed  to  Syria,  from  whence 
they  had  set  out  on  their  adventurous  tour. 

The  Fever  Tree. — The  cultivation  of  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus  (says  Littel's  Living  Age) 
is  making  great  progress  in  the  South  of 
France,  Spain,  Algiers  and  Corsica ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  remarks  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  if  an  account  lately  given  of  its 
virtues,  by  Professor  Gubler,  is  even  partially 
true.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  where  it 
was  of  old  known  to  the  natives  and  settlers 
as  a  remedy  for  fever.  It  prefers  a  marshy 
soil,  in  which  it  grows  to  a  gigantic  height 
with  great  rapidity.  It  dries  the  soil  by  the 
evaporation  from  its  leaves,  and  shelters  it 
from  the  sun,  thus  preventing  the  generation 
of  marsh  miasm.  Its  wood  is  hard  as  teak. 
Every  part  of  it  is  impregnated  with  a  bal- 
samic oil,  of  camphor-like  odor;  and,  besides 
a  notable  quantity  of  astringent  matter,  it  con- 


tains a  peculiar  extraction,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  an  alkaloid  allied  to  quinine.  At 
any  rate,  its  efficacy  in  intermittent  and  marsh 
fevers  has  gained  for  it  in  Spain  the  name  of 
the  "  fever  tree."  It  is  a  powerful  tonic  and 
diffusible  stimulant,  does  wonders  in  chronic 
catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  is  an  excellent  anti- 
septic application  to  wounds,  and  tans  the 
skins  of  animals,  giving  the  fragrance  of 
Russia  leather. 


Selected. 

SPBING. 

The  sweet  south  wind,  so  long 
Sleeping  in  other  climes,  on  sunny  seas, 
Or  dallying  gayly  with  the  orange-trees 

In  the  bright  land  of  song, 
Wakes  unto  us,  and  laughingly  sweeps  by, 
Like  a  glad  spirit  of  the  sunlit  sky. 

The  laborer  at  his  toil 
Feels  on  his  cheek  its  dewy  kiss,  and  lifts 
His  open  brow  to  catch  its  fragrant  gifts — 

The  aromatic  spoil 
Borne  from  the  blossoming  gardens  of  the  south — 
While  its  faint  sweetness  lingers  round  his  mouth. 

The  bursting  buds  look  up 
To  greet  the  sunlight,  while  it  lingers  yet 
On  the  warm  hill-side ;  and  the  violet 

Opens  its  azure  cup 
Meekly,  and  countless  wild  flowers  wake  to  fling 
Their  earliest  incense  on  the  gales  of  Spring. 

The  farmer,  in  his  field, 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maize : 
While  Hope,  bright-pinioned,  points  to  coming  days, 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirth. 

The  reptile  that  hath  lain 
Torpid  so  long  within  his  wintry  tomb, 
Pierces  the  mould,  ascending  from  its  gloom 

Up  to  the  light  again  ; 
And  the  lithe  snake  crawls  forth  from  caverns  chill, 
To  bask  as  erst  upon  the  sunny  hill. 

Continual  songs  arise 
From  universal  Nature  ;  birds  and  streams 
Mingle  their  voices,  and  the  glad  earth  seems 

A  second  Paradise ! 
Thrice  blessed  Spring !  thou  bearest  gifts  divine ! 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  fragrance,  all  are  thine, 

Nor  unto  earth  alone — 
Thou  hast  a  blessing  for  the  human  heart, 
Balm  for  its  wounds  and  healing  for  its  smart, 

Telling  of  Winter  flown, 
And  bringing  hope  upon  thy  rainbow  wing, 
Type  of  eternal  life,  thrice-blessed  Spring  ! 

Discovery  of  Vaccination. — Dr.  Thomas,  in 
his  Biographical  Dictionary,  gives  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  Jenner  and  his  great  discovery. 
Dr.  JenDer  was  born  at  Berkely  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  in  1749.  He  studied  surgery 
at  Sodbury,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Berkeley,  and  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  skill.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  of  vaccination  by  hearing  a 
country  woman  remark  that  she  could  not 
take  the  small  pox  because  she  had  had  the 
cow  pox.  Upon  investigating  the  subject,  he 
ascertained  that  milkers  frequently  caugbt  a 
disease  from  an  eruption  on  the  cow's  udder, 
and  that  to  such  persons  it  was  impossible  to 
communicate  the  small  pox  by  inoculation. 
Jenner  related  the  circumstance  to  several 
eminent  men  in  the  profession ;  but  they 
treated  it  with  ridicule.  By  further  experi- 
ments he  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
from  one  of  the  several  eruptions  to  which 
cows  were  subject,  the  true  cow-pox,  as  he 
termed  it,  could  be  propagated  to  the  human 


body,  and  then  from  one  person  to  anoth 
and  that  this  was  a  preventive  of  the  sm 
pox.    After  nearly  twenty  years  of  expc 
ments  he  published  "An  Enquiry  into  <tt 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Yariolse  Vaccinpf 
(1798)  and  soon  after  more  than  seventy  plra 
sicians  and  surgeons  signed  a  declaration}! 
their  entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Jennf  § 
theory.    He  was  rewarded  by  Parliament  » 
his  discovery  by  a  present  of  £10,000  in  181 
and  a  grant  of  £20,000  in  1807.    He  also  1 
ceived  marks  of  distinction  from  the  Empe:|r 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Died! 
1823. 

Napoleon,  the  first  French  Emperor,  an 
treated  Dr.  Jenner  with  great  consideratijl 
and  at  various  times  liberated  many  prison}! 
who  were  confined  in  France  on  his  interdl 
sion.  When  Dr.  Wickham  was  imprison! 
Jenner  was  applied  to  as  the  fittest  person  » 
soliciting  his  liberation.  This  was  at  the  til 
of  Bonaparte's  greatest  animosity  to  Englajl 
The  time  chosen  for  presenting  Jenner's  lettt 
was  when  the  emperor  was  in  his  carri™ 
and  the  horses  were  about  being  chansE 
On  seeing  the  paper  he  exclaimed,  "  Awl 
away  I"  The  Empress  Josephine,  who  1 
companied  him,  said,  "  But,  emperor,  do 
see  who  this  comes  from?  Jenner!"  91 
changed  his  tone  of  voice  instantly,  and  sal 
"  What  that  man  asks  is  not  to  be  refusew 
and  the  petition  was  immediately  grantjl 
[t  is  said  the  emperor  never  refused  any* 
quest  made  by  Dr.  Jenner,  who,  of  couw 
was  careful  not  to  apply  too  frequently. 


Selected  for  "  The  FrienJi 

About  this  time  many  mouths  being  opjl 
ed  in  our  meetings  to  declare  the  goodnesm 
the  Lord,  some  that  were  young  and  ten» 
in  the  truth  would  sometimes  utter  a  A 
words  in  thanksgiving  and  praises  to  G<m 
that  no  disorder  might  arise  from  thencal 
our  meetings,  I  was  moved  to  write  an  eft 
tie  to  friends  by  way  of  advice  in  that  matt* 
All  my  dear  friends  in  the  noble  seed  of  GM 
who  have  known  his  power,  life  and  preseft 
among  you,  let  it  be  your  joy  to  hear  or  n 
the  springs  of  life  break  forth  in  any;  throift 
which  ye  have  all  unity  in  the  same  feeliE 
life  and  power.  And  above  all  things  take  hp 
of  judging  any  one  openly  in  your  meetirft 
except  they  be  openly  profane  or  rebellicM; 
such  as  are  out  of  the  truth,  that  by  the  povm 
iife  and  wisdom  ye  may  stand  over  them,  M 
by  it  answer  the  witness  of  God  in  the  wol 
that  such,  whom  ye  bear  your  testimaB' 
againstare  none  of  you,  thattherein  the  trlt 
may  stand  clear  and  single  ;  but  such  as  m 
tender,  if  they  should  be  moved  to  bum 
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forth  a  few  words,  and  speak  in  the  seed  i 
Lamb's  power,  suffer  and  bear  that ;  tha 
the  tender.  And  if  any  should  go  bey< 
their  measure,  bear  it  in  the  meeting 
peace  and  order's  sake,  and  that  the  spi 
of  the  world  be  not  moved  against  you.  1 
when  the  meeting  is  done,  if  any  be  moveA 
speak  to  them,  between  you  and  them,  on< 
two  of  you  that  feel  it  in  the  life,  do  it  in  fc 
love  and  wisdom  that  is  pure  and  geifc 
from  above,  for  love  is  that  which  ediil 
bears  all  things,  suffers  long  and  fulfils  m 
law.  In  this  ye  have  order  and  edificatft 
ye  have  wisdom  to  preserve  you  all  wise  m. 
in  patience,  which  takes  away  the  occasioiBf 
stumbling  the  weak,  and  the  occasion  of  m 
spirits  of  the  world  to  get  up,  but  in  the  ram 
seed,  the  heavy  stone,  ye  keep  down  all  tm 
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i  wrong,  and  by  it  answer  that  of  God  in  all 
m|i 'or  ye  will  hear,  see  and  feel  the  power  of 

od  preaching,  as  your  faith  is  wholly  in  it 
ttvhen  ye  do  not  hear  words)  to  bind,  to  chain, 
4)  limit,  to  frustrate,  that  nothing  shall  rise 
pior  come  forth  but  what  is  in  the  power; 
ninth  that  ye  will  hold  back,  with  that  ye  will 
Jtfet  up  and  open  every  spring,  plant  and  spark, 
tlli  which  will  be  your  joy  and  refreshment  in 

ie  power  of  God.  1656. — From  the  Journal 
oAf  Geo.  Fox. 


The  Bed  Coral. — This  beautiful  marine  pro- 
jnction,  though  also  occurring  in  the  Ethiopic 
afieean  and  about  Cape  Negro,  is  chiefly  found 
tip  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores  of  Pro- 
ence,  about  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
a  the  south  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of 
lolfrica.    It  grows  on  rocky  bottoms,  and  fre- 
quently in  an  inverted  position,  or  downwards 
om  under  the  surface  of  stones,  generally  at 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet, 
eti  When  alive,  the  soft  rind  which  invests  the 
riaialuable  stony  axis  is  studded  with  snow-white 
Miolyps.    The  fishing  is  still  carried  on  in  the 
Mime  way  it  was  described  by  Marsigli  150 
ears  ago.  The  net  is  composed  of  two  strong 
yliftersof  wood  tied  crosswise,  with  leads  fixed 

>  them  ;  to  these  they  fasten  a  quantity  of 
saiiemp  twisted  loosely  round  and  intermingled 

ith  some  loose  netting.  This  apparatus  is 
t  down,  and  while  the  boat  is  sailing  or  being 
wed  along,  alternately  raised  and  dropped 

>  as  to  sweep  a  certain  extent  of  the  bottom; 
ad  to  entangle  the  corals  in  its  coarse  meshes, 
he  labor,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  very  great; 
equently  after  a  long  toil,  the  net  is  brought 

°Pfp  empty,  or  filled  only  with  other  marine 
Productions,  which,  however  interesting  to 
ie  naturalist,  are  worthless  to  the  coral- 
?her ;  and  not  seldom  great  exertions  are  re 
™iired  to  loosen  it  from  the  rocks,  among 
hich  it  has  got  entangled. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  coral-fishery  is  at  pre- 

(snt  along  the  coasts  of  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
here  it  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by 
ie  Italians,  who  fit  out  more  than  400  small 
lips,  or  "  coralines,"  of  from  five  to  sixteen 
r0[f'n8,  for  this  purpose.  In  spring  this  fleet 
m  little  vessels  leaves  the  ports  of  Torru  del 
•  ^reco,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Genoa,  and  pro- 
Imbeds  to  its  various  points  of  destination,  where 
lli'l  remains  until  the  autumnal  gales  compel 
iw|  ie  fragile  "  coralines"  to  retire.  Every  month 
M '  fortnight  the  products  of  the  fishery  are 
Slivered  up  to  agents  in  Bona,  or  La  Calla, 
Nader  whose  direction  the  corals  are  sorted, 
ti  icked  in  cases,  and  sent  to  Naples,  Leghorn, 
•  Genoa,  where  they  are  cut,  polished,  and 
anufactured  into  necklaces  and  other  orna- 
ents  or  trinkets.  About  4,000  sailors  are 
id;  aployed  in  the  fishery,  each  man  receiving 
«Ji  i  average  pay  of  380  francs  for  the  season, 
s«  hich  he  almost  entirely  brings  home  with 
splni,  his  trifling  expenses  on  land  being  gener- 
I  ly  defrayed  by  the  small  pieces  of  coral  he 
«  anages  to  conceal  from  the  sharp  eye  of  the 
oil  Dadrone."  The  average  quantity  of  coral 
i»  1  hed  by  each  "  coraline"  amounts  to  about 
?« 'i  hundred  weight,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
el  'hery  to  more  than  £200,000,  without  taking 
ill  'to  account  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  at 
cat  i  romboli,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  other 

'  rts  of  the  Italian  coast, 
sin  (The  manufactured  articles  sell  of  course  for 
much  higher  price,  so  that  the  red  coral  is 
'no  means  an  inconsiderable  article  of  trade 
1)  'eat  quantities  are  exported  to  India,  and 


in  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  several  large  manu- 
factories work  exclusively  for  that  distant 
market. — Hartvng. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Late  Hours. 

Facts. — When  I  was  young,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  unite  in  social  evening  gatherings 
with  others,  at  the  houses  of  some  of  our 
most  respectable  Friends — the  practice  then 
was  for  the  young  people  to  gather  at  from 
5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  rarely  ever  later 
than  6  o'clock.  When  refreshments  were 
given  at  all,  these  would  be  served  from  8$  to 
9  o'clock;  and  after  a  little  further  social  con- 
verse, the  guests  would  feel  liberated  to  return 
to  their  homes;  reaching  them  at  from  10  to 
quarter  past.  Now,  however,  such  companies 
usually  gather  from  7$  to  8  o'clock.  Befresh- 
ments  are  served  from  9$  to  10  o'clock,  and 
the  youthful  guests  reach  their  homes  from 
Hi  to  12  o'clock.  This  is  very  demoralizing, 
and  paves  the  way  to  more  damaging  ex- 
cesses. The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents  who  so  kindly  open  their  houses  and 
thus  keep  bright  the  social  chain  among  our 
young  people,  which  is  so  desirable ;  and  which 
ought  to  be  freed  from  every  thing  which 
would  in  the  least  degree  lower  the  standard 
of  purity.  Let  parents  giving  the  entertain- 
ments only  exercise  their  lawful  authority  in 
this  matter,  and  I  believe  they  will  find  the 
young  people  just  as  willing  to  observe  suit- 
able as  unsuitable  hours.  The  whole  practice 
of  late  hours  is  simply  a  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  pernicious  fashion  which  ought  to 
be  resisted.  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  17th,  1872. 


Utilization  of  Coal  Dust. 
To  bring  into  practical  use  the  coal  dust  or 
slack  coal  is  a  question  which  has  attracted 
and  is  still  attracting  much  attention  from 
practical  and  scientific  men.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  fine  coal  are  produced  annually  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  mining  and  preparing 
coal  for  market.  In  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
gions this  waste  is  constantly  being  piled  up 
around  the  mines  in  vast,  unsightly  mounds, 
burying  the  mining  villages  and  sadly  en- 
croaching on  the  limits  of  many  of  the  chief 
towns. 

In  Europe,  the  slack  of  the  bituminous 
and  semi-bituminous  has  been  utilized  by  mix- 
ing it  with  raw  coal  tar,  fluid  pitch,  or  dry 
pitch,  and  compressing  it  into  lumps  or  bricks 
by  appropriate  machinery.  Factories  have 
been  erected  in  England,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  France.  In  this  last  country  more  than 
twenty  factories  are  in  full  operation,  and 
some  of  them,  as  in  Havre,  for  instance,  are 
even  importing  the  bituminous  coal  dust  from 
England. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel 
amounted  in  1866  to  1,200,000  tons. 

Many  plans  for  consolidating  coal  dust  with- 
out cement  at  all  have  been  tried,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end  is  very  desirable, 
but  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  Evrard,  in 
France,  and  Bessemer,  in  England,  tried  it, 
but  could  not  succeed.  The  bricks  prepared, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Evrard,  by  mere  pres- 
sure, burnt  well,  but  could  not  bear  transpor- 
tation. The  process  of  Bessemer,  in  which 
the  coal  was  heated  almost  to  redness  and 


then  compressed,  was  too  expensive  and  waste- 
ful. 

Among  cements  used  in  Europe  to  consoli- 
date coal  dust,  the  best  and  the  cheapest  is 
undoubtedly  potter's  clay  ;  the  most  usual, 
coal  tar  and  its  derivative,  solid  or  fluid  pitch. 
The  coal  selected  is  always  bituminous  or 
semi-bituminousof  short  flame  and  well  wash- 
ed. 

In  this  country  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  convert  anthracite  coal  dust  into  a 
solid  combustible.  For  this  purpose,  gum, 
coal  tar,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  rosin,  solutions 
of  glue,  alkalies,  silicates,  magnesium,  graha- 
mite,  the  remains  of  fabricated  oil,  &c,  have 
been  used,  and  the  processes  patented.  These 
various  experiments  of  solidifying  anthracite 
slack  have  been  failures.  If  the  lump  was 
not  solidified  under  a  heavy  pressure,  the  fire 
would  consume  the  resinous  substances  before 
half  of  the  heating  power  of  the  coal  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  lump  would  slack  in 
the  fire.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  slack  was 
compressed  by  a  heavy  pressure,  the  lump 
would  stand  the  fire  without  slacking,  but  a 
powerful  pressure  would  expel  from  the  lumps 
thus  manufactured  almost  every  amount  of 
hydrogen,  and  in  burning  it  would  remain  in 
the  fire  as  a  dead  mass,  but  partly  consumed, 
in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ashes. 

In  Liege,  Ham-sur-Sambre,  and  Tamines- 
sur-Sambre,  Belgium,  where  anthracite  is 
mined,  the  working  population  are  burning 
anthracite  coal  dust,  by  mixing  with  it  from 
30  to  40  yer  cent,  of  yellow  clay.  -  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  such  a  large  proportion 
of  clay  must  reduce  considerably  the  burning 
qualities  of  the  coal.  Still  after  a  fire  has 
been  started  with  ordinary  bituminous  lump 
coal,  they  pile  upon  it  the  artificial  fuel,  and 
they  obtain  afire  lasting  sometimes  a  whole 
day  without  replenishing.  This  coal  is  made 
simply  by  hand.  About  eleven  years  ago,  at 
Ham-sur-Sambre  and  Tamines-sur-Sambre, 
factories  were  erected  to  manufacture  that 
kind  of  fuel  by  machinery,  and  as  the  process 
of  manufacturing  artificial  fuel  from  bitumin- 
ous coal  dust  and  coal  tar  had  been  consider- 
ably improved,  the  same  machinery  was  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  from 
anthracite  coal  dust  and  clay.  It  gave  excel- 
lent results,  and  allowed  the  proportion  of 
clay  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  The  factories 
alluded  to  are  still  in  full  operation,  and  al- 
though the  coal  is  far  from  being  of  a  good 
quality,  although  it  has  to  be  sheltered,  as  it 
disintegrates  by  the  action  of  moisture,  the 
factory  at  Tamines  produces  400  tons  daily. 

Clay  is  the  best  agglomerant,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  to  be 
got.  A  peculiarity  of  the  clay  is  its  progres- 
sive contractility  at  very  elevated  temperature 
and  the  only  objection  to  its  use  is  its  per- 
meability and  the  increase  of  the  ash.  A 
slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  ash 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  defect. 
Such  increase  gives  little  trouble  and  does 
not  lessen  greatly  the  heating  capacity  of  the 
combustible  ingredients. 

One  of  the  most  practical  plans  which  has 
been  made  public  for  utilizing  the  waste  coal 
has  been  submitted  for  examination  to  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  the  committee  on 
science  and  arts  reports  very  favorably.  The 
inventor  reduces  the  proportion  of  clay  to 
seven  per  cent.,  and  by  dipping  the  lumps  in 
a  bath  of  benzine  in  which  rosin  has  been 
dissolved,  renders  the  lumps  impervious  to 
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moisture.  Lumps  which  had  laid  in  water 
for  twelve  hours  were  found  to  have  lost  none 
of  their  compactness  and  to  be  still  dry  in  the 
interior. 

The  inventor  asserts  that  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture at  the  mines  will  not  exceed  $1  per 
ton.  It  takes  three  gallons  of  benzine  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  rosin  No.  3  to  render  one  ton 
of  artificial  fuel  impervious  to  moisture,  the 
size  of  the  lumps  being  two  cubic  inches.  If 
such  be  the  case  this  is  certainly  an  invention 
of  great  value,  worthy  the  serious  attention 
of  capitalists,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  fuel  will  take  its 
place  in  the  future  among  the  great  industries 
of  the  world. — N.  American. 


Little  things  in  Religion. — Little  words,  not 
eloquent  speeches  nor  sermons  ;  little  deeds, 
nor  miracles  nor  battles,  nor  one  great  act  of 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  Chris- 
tian life.  The  little  constant  sunbeam,  not 
the  lightning ;  the  waters  of  Siloam,  "  that 
go  softly  "  on  their  meek  mission  of  refresh- 
ment, not  the  waters  of  the  river  "  great  and 
mighty,"  rushing  down  in  torrent  noise  and 
force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins, 
little  inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little 
follies,  little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  lit- 
tle foibles,  little  indulgences  of  self  and  of  the 
flesh,  little  acts  of  indolence,  of  indecision,  or 
slovenliness,  or  cowardice,  little  equivocations 
or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  little  bits 
of  worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifference 
to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little  out- 
breaks of  temper  and  crossness,  or  selfishness, 
or  vanity  ;  the  avoidance  of  such  little  things 
as  these  goes  far  to  make  up  at  least  the  neg- 
ative beauty  of  a  holy  life. 

And  then  attention  to  the  little  duties  of  the 
day  and  hour  in  public  transactions,  or  private 
dealings,  or  family  arrangements  ;  to  the  lit- 
tle words  and  tones,  little  benevolences,  or 
forbearances,  or  tendernesses ;  little  self-deni- 
als, self-restraints,  and  self  thoughtfulness  ;  lit- 
tle plans  of  quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration for  others  ;  punctuality  and  method 
and  true  aim  in  the  ordering  of  each  day, 
these  are  the  active  developments  of  a  holy 
life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful? 
Not  the  outstanding  peak,  or  stately  elm,  but 
the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its  slopes, 
composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  grass.  It 
is  of  small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made  up  ; 
and  he  who  will  acknowledge  no  life  as  great 
save  that  which  is  built  up  of  great  things, 
will  find  little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire  or 
copy. — Pulpit  and  Pew. 

Power  of  Influence. — The  stone  flung  from 
my  careless  hand  into  the  lake  splashed  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  flowing  water;  and 
that  was  all.  No,  it  was  not  all.  Look  at 
those  concentric  rings,  rolling  their  tiny  rip- 
ples among  the  sedgy  reeds,  dipping  the  over- 
hanging boughs  of  yonder  willow,  and  pro- 
ducing an  influence,  slight  but  conscious,  to 
the  very  shore  of  the  lake  itself.  That  hasty 
word,  that  word  of  pride  or  scorn,  flung  from 
my  lips  in  casual  company,  produces  a  mo- 
mentary depression  ;  and  that  is  all.  No,  it 
is  not  all.  It  deepened  that  man's  disgust  at 
godliness;  and  it  sharpened  the  edge  of  that 
man's  sarcasm;  and  it  shamed  that  half-con- 
verted one  out  of  his  penitent  misgivings ; 


and  it  produced  an  influence,  slight  but  eter- 
nal, on  the  destiny  of  an  immortal  life.  Oh  ! 
it  is  a  terrible  power  that  I  have,  this  power 
of  influence  ;  and  it  clings  tome.  I  cannot 
shake  it  off.  It  is  born  with  me ;  it  has  grown 
with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength.  It  speaks,  it  walks,  it  moves;  it  is 
powerful  in  every  look  of  my  eye,  in  every 
word  of  my  lips,  in  every  act  of  my  life.  I 
cannot  live  to  myself.  I  must  either  be  a 
light  to  illumine,  or  a  tempest  to  destroy.  I 
must  either  be  an  Abel,  who  by  his  immortal 
righteousness,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ;  or 
an  Achan,  the  saddest  continuance  of  whose 
otherwise  forgotten  name  is  the  fact  that 
man  perishesnotaloneinhisiniquity.  O  breth- 
ren !  this  necessary  element  of  power  belongs 
to  you  all.  Your  sphere  may  be  contracted  ; 
your  influence  may  be  small ;  but  a  sphere 
and  influence  you  have. —  W.  H.  Punshon. 


Selected. 

I  have  been  renewedly  confirmed  in  the 
great  advantage  to  families,  and  even  to 
small  children,  that  results  from  sitting  down 
in  solemn  silence  and  therein  waiting  upon 
God.  I  have  seen  the  children  much  broken 
and  tendered  in  such  seasons.  So  that  even 
when  there  has  not  been  a  word  spoken,  the 
tears  have  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  their 
looks  have  been  evidently  expressive  of  heart- 
felt sensations.  This  practice  also  learns  them 
silence  and  subjection ;  it  curbs  their  wills  and 
habituates  them  to  restraint,  and  a  patient 
waiting  for  their  parents'  permission  to  en- 
gage in  their  little  diversions.  The  habits  of 
silence,  subjection  and  patient  waiting  for  per- 
mission, are  very  useful  to  children  from  in- 
fancy to  mature  age,  and  many  suffer  much 
for  want  of  it.  I  have  also  seen  much  ad- 
vantage to  children,  and  indeed  to  whole  fam- 
ilies, from  the  practice  of  a  solemn  pause  at 
meals;  it  learns  children  stillness,  decency 
and  reverence.  And  where  it  is  done  in  a 
feeling  manner,  with  minds  rightly  turned  to 
feel  after  God,  and  experience  his  blessing, 
and  is  not  practiced  in  a  light,  formal  man- 
ner, it  tends  to  season  and  solemnize  the  minds 
of  young  and  old.  I  have  seen  it  done  in  a 
very  careless,  lifeless  manner,  with  scarce  any 
reverence ;  divers  of  the  family  conversing 
not  far  from  the  table;  and  scarce  any  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  those  around  it,  and  perhaps  the  pause, 
scarce  long  enough  to  allow  of  much  solid 
sensibility,  or  reverential  acknowledgment 
of  the  favors  received  from  the  bounty  of  a 
gracious  God  in  the  ample  provisions  of  his 
providential  care  for  our  bodies,  or  his  con- 
tinued extension  of  fatherly  regard  to  our 
immortal  souls.  I  think  such  an  undevout 
appearance  can  be  very  little  to  the  divine 
acceptance,  but  where  a  proper  pause  is  ob- 
served, and  the  Lord  is  therein  seriously 
sought  to,  the  mind  being  feelingly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  aid  and  assistance,  and  all 
branches  of  the  family  are  reverently  silent 
it  is  an  oblation  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  very  useful  to  such  families.  1  am 
morally  certain  that  I  have  many  a  day 
gone  through  the  cares  and  concerns  of  life 
with  much  more  composure,  stability,  satis- 
faction and  propriety  for  the  strength  and 
assistance  I  have  found  in  drawing  near  to 
God,  in  solemn  silence  in  my  family,  and  I 
wish  the  practice  of  reverently  adoring  him 
in  this  way  may  increase  more  and  more. 
— Job  Scott. 


Our  Responsibilities. — Eebecca  Jones,  befc 
she  became  a  member  of  this  religious  £m 
ciety,  thus  writes  : — "  I  frequently  comparfci 
my  situation  about  this  time  with  that  of  t 
children  of  solid  Friends,  many  of  whomt 
perceived,  walked  widely  from  their  holy  piL 
fession.  I  thought  if  I  had  been  favored  wij^ 
privileges  like  those  which  many  of  them  el 
joyed,  I  had  not  had  so  much  work  for  :L 
pentance.  Oh,  that  they  did  but  see  a  I 
rightly  understand  the  manifold  obligation 
they  are  under  to  the  everlasting  Father,  an 
also  to  their  pious  parents.  Oh,  the  unspea| 
able  advantage  of  an  early  education  in  virus 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  1  Certainly  in  ti 
great  day  of  decision  it  will  but  add  to  m 
weight  in  the  scale  against  those  who  pursj 
lying  vanities,  forsake  their  own  mercies,  an 
rebelliously  turn  their  backs  on  the  admol 
tions,  counsel  and  instruction  of  tender,  piol 
heart-aching  parents."  *  *  *  "' Be  il 
high-minded,  but  fear,'  was  the  solemn  adnl 
nition  frequently  sounded  in  the  ears  of  ifl 
soul." 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  Jfl 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Legislat™ 
of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  "An  act  for  tl 
reorganization,  regulation  and  discipline  H 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ■ 
provide  for  the  enrolment  of  the  Militia."  I 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  althoiA 
Pennsylvania  was  purchased  and  foundedliB 
a  colony  by  a  Friend,  who  is  admitted,  I 
believe,  by  every  unprejudiced  historian^ 
have  been  an  enlightened  statesman  as  vfl 
as  a  sincere  Christian,  and  who  took  espeiB 
care  to  secure  to  all  who  might  become  dp 
zens  under  the  government  he  instituted,  I 
right  of  conscience ;  and  although  the  enjfl 
ment  of  that  right  was  conscientiously  I 
garded  and  vigilantly  protected,  so  longis 
Friends  retained  the  government  in  their  on 
hands,  yet  ever  since  it  has  passed  into  m 
control  of  other  Christian  professors,  their  M 
ligious  principles  and  conscientious  scrujps 
respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  and  tfl 
obligation  to  abstain  from  all  participation 
it,  though  well  known  to  have  been  heldB 
the  Society  from  its  rise,  have  been  disredlf 
ded.  While  others  of  the  States,  whenB 
acting  laws  that  contravened  these  princi™ 
and  scruples,  have  so  far  regarded  the  ■ 
mands  of  Christian  charity  and  justice,  an 
exempt  Friends  from  their  operation,  PcB 
sylvania  has  rigidly  visited  upon  them  m 
punitive  infliction  of  fines  and  imprisonmht 
for  not  complying  with  requisitions,  fromji* 
performance  of  which  their  whole  historytt 
clared  they  were  conscientiously  restraint 
This  is  the  more  striking,  when  we  vm 
into  consideration  the  clear  and  emphtro 
terms  in  which  Wm.  Penn  sets  forth  IhtjU- 
alienable  character  of  the  right  of  conscieb, 
and  lays  down  his  determination  that  e\R 
one  living  in,  or  who  should  thereafter  liv in 
the  province,  who  "acknowledged  one  I 
mighty  God,"  should  then  and  ever  afte» 
joy  that  right.  "  Because  no  people,"  he  sfa, 
"  can  be  truly  happy,  though  under  the  gijat- 
e3t  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties,  if  abridge: of 
the  freedom  of  their  consciences  as  to  tdti 
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iligious  profession  and  worship,  and  Almigh- 
G-od  being  the  only  Lord  of  conscience, 
:  'ather  of  lights  and  spirits,  and  the  Author 
V)  well  as  object  of  all  divine  knowledge, 
;  l.ith  and  worship,  who  only  doth  enlighten 
!  ie  minds,  persuade  and  convince  the  under- 
PHandings  of  people ;  I  do  hereby  grant  and 
Msclare  that  no  person  or  persons,  inhabit- 
ing in  this  province  or  territories,  who  shall 
?')nfess  and  acknowledge  one  Almighty  God. 
ffie  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
\hd  profess  him  or  themselves  obliged  to 
Mre  peaceably  under  the  civil  government, 
"•Kail  be,  in  any  case,  molested  or  prejudiced 
'f .  his  or  their  person  or  estate  because  of  his 
i-  their  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice, 
Wit  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
6  iligious  worship,  place  or  ministry,  contrary 
■  his  or  their  mind,  nor  do  or  suffer  any  other 
¥t  or  thing  contrary  to  their  religious  persua- 
lbn."  And  again,  "And  because  the  happi- 
1  J!8S  of  mankind  depends  so  much  on  the  en- 
},  lament  of  liberty  of  their  consciences,  as 
foresaid,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  prom- 

i  and  grant  for  me,  my  heirs  and  assigns, 
J  at  the  first  article  of  this  Charter  relating 
I  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  part  and 

i  liuse  therein,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
"leaning  thereof,  shall  be  kept  and  remain, 
Wthout  any  alteration,  inviolably  forever." 

3J  Under  the  Charter  containing  these  articles 
lie  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  at 
J'St  principally  by  Friends,  who,  having  suf- 

red  cruel  persecution  in  Great  Britian,  came 
Jfere  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  find 
m  asylum  where  they  and  their  successors 

ould  be  allowed  to  live  unmolested,  in  ac- 
(iirdance  with  the  sacred  truths  of  the  gospel 
iil {corded  in  the  New  Testament,  as  they  had 
|  ||en  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
i;  iderstandings  and  sealed  on  their  hearts, 
ttjjrom  that  day  to  the  present  time  no  one  can 
My  that  either  their  conduct  or  conversation 
ti\  citizens  of  the  State,  or  members  of  civil 
]  Moiety,  has  been  such  as  to  forfeit  the  right 
Jrafe  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  ;  or  that, 
M  though  restrained  by  their  sense  of  duty  to 
m  Lir  Savior  from  taking  any  part  in  aid  of  a 
(j  lilitary  system,  or  in  carrying  on  war,  they 
U  jjive  not  uniformly  performed  the  obligations 
Jmting  on  good  citizens. 
Jd So  sensible  were  the  eminent  men  who,  in 
Ite  Conventions  of  1790  and  1837,  framed  the 
j|  )nstitution  of  the  State,  that  the  right  of 
|  :  nscience  and  of  worshipping  God  in  accord - 
[fjice  therewith,  as  guaranteed  by  Wm.  Penn, 
J  luld  not  be  revoked,  that  in  each  case  they 
(doaed  to  secure  its  enjoyment  by  the  folio w- 
9e  strong  and  far-reaching  declaration. 
>  a  3d.  "All  men  have  a  natural  and  inde- 
plkaible  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
,jW|rding  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
]:*iences  :  no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to 
,j  -jtend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
(;!■{  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  con- 
jflat :  no  human  authority  can  in  any  case 

tatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
Mnscience;  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be 
iljven  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or 
v;  ;Dde  of  worship." 

(126th.  "  To  guard  against  transgressions  of 
file  high  powers  we  have  delegated,  We  de- 
„> H bre  that  every  thing  in  this  article  [relating 
i,  i  the  rights  of  conscience]  is  excepted  out  of 

ii  ie  general  powers  of  government,  and  shall 
,M"ever  remain  inviolate." 

l^lThese  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution 
j'jfow  conclusively  that  those  who  framed  it, 


fully  admitted  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  natural,  conferred  upon  man  by  his  Crea- 
tor and  Judge  alone,  and,  being  such,  they 
are  indefeasible  and  inalienable  by  any  human 
authority.  It  must  therefore  follow  that  any 
action  or  law,  whether  emanating  from  a  Con- 
vention, a  Legislature  or  any  other  authority, 
which  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  this 
right  by  any  one  who  "acknowledges  one 
Almighty  God,"  and  "professes  himself  ob- 
liged to  live  peacefully  under  the  civil  govern- 
ment," is  contrary  to  a  fundamental  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and  is  absolutely  and  for- 
ever forbidden  by  the  26th  section,  which  we 
have  quoted. 

The  87th  Section  of  the  pending  Bill  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  "  State  Military 
Fund,"  raised  annually,  "at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  person  on  the  last  military  en- 
rolment," returned  by  the  Inspector  General 
to  the  Adjutant  General.  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, with  others  specified,  is  to  estimate  the 
whole  amount«of  this  military  fund  to  be 
raised  throughout  the  State,  and  the  propor- 
tion thereof  to  be  paid  by  each  county,  certi- 
fying the  same  to  the  Auditor  General  of  the 
State.  Section  89,  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Auditor  General,  as  soon  as  said  certifi- 
cate is  received  for  the  year  *  *  *  to  notify 
the  County  Commissioners  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  of  the  amount  required  as 
aforesaid  from  their  counties  respectively  ; 
which  amount  shall  be  taken  into  account  by 
said  commissioners  when  they  make  their  es- 
timate of  the  probable  expense  of  their  coun- 
ties for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  addition  to 
the  county  rates  and  levies  now  authorized 
by  law,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  as 
other  county  rates  and  levies  now  are,  a  tax 
sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  as  aforesaid 
charged  to  the  counties  respectively ;  which 
amount  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
at  the  same  time  that  other  levies  upon  coun- 
ties for  State  purposes  are  paid ;  said  amounts, 
so  levied  and  collected  for  military  purposes, 
and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  shall  be  held 
exclusively  for  military  purposes." 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  every  taxpayer, 
whether  within  the  age  of  18  and  45  years — 
the  limits  which  include  all  who  are  subject 
to  military  duty — or  not,  is  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  this  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  "  be  held  exclusively  for  military  pur- 
poses." Of  course  this  is  a  levy  which  it  is 
generally  known  no  Friend  can  pay,  consist- 
ently with  his  religious  principles,  and  he  will 
therefore  be  subjected  annually  to  all  the  pen- 
alties, loss  and  distress  inflicted  by  its  collec- 
tion through  process  of  law.  The  law  not  only 
interferes  with,  but  it  destroys  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  conscience,  which  is  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  the 
members  of  a  christian  church  may  be  thus 
mulct  in  damages  for  not  deserting  their  chris- 
tian faith  in  one  particular,  they  may  be  simi- 
larly punished  by  the  legislature  for  not  giv- 
ing up  every  other  article  of  their  religious 
belief. 

In  defence  of  such  a  palpable  infringement 
of  a  solemnly  guaranteed  right,  it  is  usual  to 
rely  on  the  following  clause  in  Section  2d  of 
the  Constitution.  "  Those  who  conscientiously 
scruple  to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service."  But  the  tax  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  this  militia  law,  is  not,  perhaps  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  to  be  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service,  for  that  service  is  not  required 


by  the  law  from  any  one  over  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  therefore  those  over  that  age  are  proposed 
to  be  taxed  simply  and  solely  to  raise  a  fund  to 
be  applied  exclusively  to  military  purposes. 
We  think  however  it  is  clearly  demonstrable 
that  the  clause  we  have  quoted,  authorizing 
the  imposition  of  a  fine,  as  an  equivalent  for 
citizens  not  being  compelled,  if  practicable, 
into  violation  of  their  conscientious  scruples, 
being  in  direct  antagonism  to  those  sections 
which  declare  the  rights  of  conscience  to  be 
paramount  to  human  authority,  indefeasible 
and  unalienable,  and  that  no  legislature  shall 
ever  trench  upon  them,  must  be,  according  to 
a  fair  construction  of  the  whole  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  null  and  void.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  do  that,  which  the  instru- 
ment containing  it,  has  just  before  declared 
there  was  no  human  authority  to  do.  Could 
this  be  doubted,  there  is  nevertheless  ample 
evidence  that  the  legislature  may  exercise 
discretion,  and  that  it  is  not  bound  to  impose 
such  a  law  upon  those  who  conscientiously 
scruple  to  bear  arms,  or  to  contribute  in  aid 
of  military  measures,  because  the}'  cannot  be- 
tray their  religious  faith.  The  Section  of  the 
Constitution  from  which  the  clause  just  re- 
ferred to  is  taken,  declares,  "The  freemen  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  be  armed,  organized 
and  disciplined,"  &c. :  this  includes  all  the  free- 
men, and  there  is  nothing  said  any  where  to 
exempt  any  one.  Yet  in  the  1st  Section  of 
the  pending  Bill,  all  freemen  not  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  years,  are  exempted,  and 
various  other  exceptions  to  the  general  re- 
quisition are  made  ;  among  which  are  paupers, 
vagabonds,  habitual  drunkards,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  judges  and  many  others;  showing 
that  the  legislature  scruples  not  to  exercise 
discrimination  as  to  the  intent  and  application' 
of  that  clause  of  the  Section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  the  freemen  of  the 
commonwealth  shall  be  armed,  organized,  &c. 
Now  if  the  legislature  can  so  discriminate  as 
to  exempt  paupers,  vagabonds,  drunkards, 
ministers,  judges,  and  many  others,  from  the 
operation  of  this  clause,  surely  their  hands 
are  not  so  tied  that  they  may  not  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  succeeding  clause, 
those  who  they  well  know  cannot  pay  a  tax  for 
any  military  purposes  because  of  their  firm 
belief  that  in  so  doing  they  would  disobey  the 
commands  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

There  are  christian  societies,  the  members 
of  which,  though  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war,  do  not  scruple  to  pay  a  tax  for  military 
purposes,  nor  a  fine  for  not  training;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  Friends.  They  have  ever  felt  re- 
ligiously restrained  from  contributing  in  any 
way  to  .vards  the  support  of  a  military  system, 
or  voluntarily  paying  for  exercising  the  right 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  exempt  there- 
from in  accordance  with  the  clear  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  provisions  made  therefor  in 
the  Constitution. 

There  are  other  objectionable  features  in 
the  proposed  Bill,  but  our  space  will  not  allow 
of  a  more  extended  review  at  the  present 
time. 

The  whole  history  of  Friends  shows  they 
are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  full 
share  of  support  to  the  civil  government  under 
which  they  live,  and  to  obey  actively  all  laws 
which  do  not  contravene  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel,  as  they  understand  and  believe 
them  ;  also  to  suffer  unresistingly  the  penalty 
imposed  where  their  active  compliance  can 
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not  be  conscientiously  yielded,  and  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  boasted  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  and  a  little  heeded  fact,  by  no  means 
honorable  to  the  character  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  liberal  christian 
policy,  and  the  sound,  upright  social  system 
with  which  Friends  inaugurated  her  introduc- 
tion among  the  governments  of  the  earth, 
cherished  and  strengthened  her  safe  and  rapid 
development,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
she  has  refused  them  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  and  has  persisted,  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  pleadings  for  immunity  from  laws  which 
they  cannot  obey,  and  maintain  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

An  esteemed  friend  writes  us,  that  on  com- 
paring some  quotations  from  the  Scriptures- 
having  quotation  marks — contained  in  an 
article  on  page  196  of  the  current  number  of 
our  Journal,  he  finds  they  are  not  verbally 
correct,  though  conveying  the  meaning.  We 
would  be  obliged  if  our  correspondents  would 
be  careful  to  verify  such  quotations  before 
sending  their  contributions,  as  our  time  will 
not  allow  us  to  attend  to  it. — Eds. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  case  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Board 
of  Arbitration,  by  the  counsel  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  the  Alabama  claims,  has  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  is  published.  The  statement  is  long  and  is  divided 
into  ten  parts.  The  document  concludes  as  follows: 
While  England  regrets  the  departure  of  the  rebel  cruis- 
ers from  her  ports,  she  cannot  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  claims  against  her  for  pecuniary  damages  for 
their  acts.  The  United  States  must  solidly  establish  the 
fact  of  England's  negligence.  England  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  tribunal,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable.    She  desires  only  that  it  be  just. 

The  English  expedition  to  search  the  interior  of 
Africa  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  has  left  London,  £5,000 
having  been  subscribed  to  defray  its  expenses. 

The  attention  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  has 
been  called  by  several  members  to  the  coolie  traffic,  and 
the  part  taken  therein  by  citizens  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Cuba.  The  traffic  was  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to 
civilization,  and  a  greater  evil  than  the  slave  trade. 

Dennison,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  created  a  peer,  and  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Viscount  Assington. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  ballot  bill  to 
a  second  reading,  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  stated  that  about  £100,000,000  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  United  Kingdom  in  strong  drink.  The 
government  draws  a  yearly  revenue  of  over  £26,000,- 
000  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

The  assassin  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  has 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Francis 
Napier,  Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  of  Mayo  as  Governor-General. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkes  addressed  his  constituents  at 
Chelsea  on  the  19th,  in  a  long  and  powerful  speech. 
He  protested  against  the  effort  to  suppress  free  discus- 
sion of  monarchical  principles.  He  had  attacked  the 
monarchy  because  of  the  evils  it  engendered.  Never 
did  the  rich  less  understand  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
should  they  continue  to  ignore  them  grave  results  would 
follow.  He  warned  his  opponents  to  beware,  or  they 
might  push  the  people  too  far.  Alluding  to  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  the  United  States,  he  attributed 
the  existing  state  of  ill-feeling  to  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  American  institu- 
tions. Sir  Henry  Hoare,  Dilkes'  colleague  in  Parlia- 
ment, followed  in  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  crown.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  audience. 

Washburne,  the  American  Minister,  has  received  in- 
structions from  his  government  to  negotiate  a  postal 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  subscription  committee  in  Nancy,  has  already 
received  1,500,000  francs  contributions  to  the  voluntary 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity. 

The  adherents  of  the  ex-em peror  are  actively  en 
gaged  among  the  workmen  in  some  localities,  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  feeling  in  favor  of  his  return  to  the 
throne  of  France. 


The  Journal  des  Debats,  commenting  on  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Alabama  claims,  declares  England  and 
America  are  both  wrong,  and  fears  that  protracted  mis- 
understanding may  lead  to  a  rupture. 

The  Opinione  Nationale  asserts  that  a  conspiracy  has 
been  discovered,  in  which  three  generals  under  the  late 
Emperor  are  leaders.  Their  plan  was  to  disperse  the 
Assembly  by  force,  and  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  they  were  to  be  supported  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  ex-officers  and  soldiers  of  the  empire  from  the 
north. 

The  Spanish  government  invites  offers  for  the  con- 
struction and  laying  of  the  telegraph  cable  between 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  to  be  extended  to  some  Spanish 
possession  in  America. 

The  Official  Gazette  publishes  the  text  of  the  armistice 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  Republics, 
agreed  to  at  Washington. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  19th  says:  The  resignation 
of  the  Ministry  causes  considerable  excitement.  It  was 
thought  last  night  that  Senor  Sagasta  would  be  entrust- 
ed by  the  king  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet, 
but  it  is  now  said  the  task  will  be  delegated  to  Admiral 
Topete  or  General  Serrano. 

Dispatches  received  in  London  from  Teheran,  state 
that  the  famine  in  Persia  continues  with  unabated 
severity.  Many  persons  were  dyin^  daily  from  starva- 
tion. 

London,  2d  mo.  19th.— Consols,  92|.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  91f;  of  1867,  92£;  ten-forties,  88J. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  ll^d.;  Orleans,  11^  a 
11|<2.    California  wheat,  12s.  Qd.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — Congress. —  Many  speeches  were 
made  last  week  in  both  Houses,  but  the  amount  of  ac 
tual  legislation  accomplished  was  not  important.  In 
the  Senate  much  time  has  been  occupied  in  debate  on  a 
resolution  offered  by  Charles  Sumner  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  committee  of  seven  members  to  investigate 
the  sales  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores  to  the  French 
government  during  the  late  war  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  preamble  insinuates  that  these  sales  had 
been  made  to  the  French  agents  with  the  privity  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  also  that  the  entire  pro 
ceeds  had  not  reached  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Some  of 
the  speakers  denounced  Sumner's  resolution  as  uncalled 
for,  and  dictated  by  a  spirit  hostile  to  this  country,  and 
that  most  of  the  statements  made  in  its  support  were 
false.  It  is  denied  that  the  government  had  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  interest  in,  the  sales  referred  to.  A  supple- 
mentary civil  rights  bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives  on  the  19th  inst.  It  proposes  to  punish 
discrimination  on  account  of  color  in  schools,  theatres, 
cars,  hotels,  places  of  public  worship,  &c,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  U.  S.  officers 
to  enforce  the  law.  A  motion  to  reject  was  defeated, 
to  116;  but  it  will  probably  fail  for  want  of  a  two 
thirds  vote. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
486.  There  were  136  deaths  from  small  pox,  52  of  con 
sumption,  42  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  24  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  17  old  age.  The  number  of  boys  attend- 
ing public  schools  in  this  city,  on  the  first  of  the  year, 
was  40,462,  of  girls  40,613 ;  attending  night  schools, 
6,353 :  total  87,428.  The  school  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $1,370,457  ;  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
1,668.  The  report  of  the  City  Controller  shows  the  net 
receipts  from  taxes  during  the  year  1871,  to  have  been 
"  1,184,252. 

During  the  sixteen  years,  from  1856  to  1871,  inclu- 
sive, the  shipment  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco 
amounted  to  $677,523,082.  In  1869  the  shipments 
were  $56,708,201,  and  in  1871  they  were  only  $17,253,- 
347.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
in  California  now  goes  east  on  the  Pacific  railroad. 

Recent  advices  from  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Apache  Indian  Reservations  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  give  an  encouraging  view  of  the  working  of  the 
peace  policy  of  the  government. 

It  appears  from  official  documents  that  the  number 
of  ^steamers  inspected  by  the  United  States  officials, 
during  1871,  was  3,307 ;  the  value  of  property  destroyed 
by  fire,  explosion,  collision  and  wreck,  was  $3,234,000, 
and  the  number  of  lives  lost  1,455. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  19th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110}. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115f;  ditto,  1868,  112};  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  110f.  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.65  ;  finer 
brands,  $6.75  a  $11.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.60;  No.  2  do.,  $1.56^  ;  red  western,  $1.65  a  $1.71  ; 
white  Michigan,  $l.77L  Canada  barley,  $1.14;  State, 
80  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  71  cts.; 
yellow,  72  a  73  cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New 
Orleans  cotton,  23^  a  24  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a 
$5.75 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.    Red  wheat,  $1.59  a 


$1.62;  amber,  $1.65.    Rye,  92  cts.    Yellow  corn! 
cts. ;  western  mixed,  70  cts.    Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Im 
9 i  a  9|  cts.    Hams,  12  a  13  cts.    Clover-seed,  9 J  aft 
cts.    Timothy,  $3.65  per  bushel.    About  1,800  ■ 
cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard.    Extra  at  ft 
8  cts.,  a  few  choice  at  9£  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6£  a  7  !£ 
and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Sheep  sold  6 
a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common,  lh  a  8  cts.  for  g  d, 
and  10  cts.  for  choice.  Sales  16,000  head.  CornB: 
hogs  sold  at  $7.75  a  $8.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  ReceB 
3,792  head.    Baltimore. — White  corn,  72  cts. ;  yelffi1 
69  cts.    Oats,  52  a  56  cts.    Rye,  98  cts.  a  $1.05.  K 
cinnati.— Family  flour,  $7.25  a  $7.40.  Wheat, 
$1.60.    Corn,  47  cts.    Oats,  42  a  45  cts.    Lard,  9  U 
cts.    Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.29.    No.  2h 
$1.26.    No.  2  corn,  40£  cts.    No  2  oats,  32}  cts.  ■ 
Louis—  Family  flour,  $8  a  $8.35.    No.  2  winter ■ 
wheat,  $1.65 ;  No.  2  spring,  $1.35.    No.  2  corn,  4lM> 
No.  2  oats,  37£  cts.    Barley,  87£  cts.  No.  2  rye,  79ft 
Lard,  8f  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Inst»< 
tion  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Seventh-day,B 
24th  instant,  at  10  A.  m.         Charles  J.  AllenM 
Second  mo.  13th,  1872.'  CM 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  |?, 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  one  of  the  schools  in  ft. 
Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phi| 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  2nd  Mathem 
School.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St. 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St.; 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Depart 
of  the  Adelphi  School  for  Colored  Children,  on  Wir 
St.  below  13th  St.    Apply  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  St, 
Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  413  Walnut  i 
Jonathan  Evans,  15  North  Seventh 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INE 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN! 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — J oshua  H.  Wo 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bos 

Managers. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Mahlon  Kirkl 
on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1871,  Mary  Kirkb 
in  the  94th  year  of  her  age,  an  elder  of  Falls  Mo 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  of  First  i 

1872,  John  M.  Kaighn,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
a  member  of  Newton  Particular  and  Haddo: 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 .  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  First  m 

1872,  Edward  Snowdon,  of  Germantown,  ag< 
years,  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  and  Gei 
town  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Second  month,  1872,  at  her 

dence  in  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  50thw 
of  her  age,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Levi  H.  Atwater.  De«c 
was  an  esteemed  member  of  Hartland  Monthly  Btj 
ing,  an  affectionate  companion,  and  a  careful  and  lAjj 
mother  over  a  large  family  of  children.  She  boreW 
much  patience  and  christian  resignation  the  protiB! 
sufferings  incident  to  a  lingering  disease,  and  heBr 
rowing  friends  and  relatives  are  favored  with  thefti1 
forting  belief  expressed  by  herself  a  short  time  At 
her  death,  that  through  Divine  mercy  "all  wouBi 
well." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Life  of  the  Plains. 

BY  E.  C.  COPE. 

Few  Eastern  people  who  have  not  visited 
ie  far  West,  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
reen  "  the  prairies"  and  "  the  plains."  They 
ay  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  prairies 
'  greater  or  less  extent  exist  in  the  western 
celjid  north-western  States,  which  constitute 
vel  interruptions  in  a  more  or  less  hilly 
mntry.    Sometimes,  as  in  southern  Indiana 
4pd  Illinois,  they  may  be  covered  with  mag- 
nificent timber,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
feeless.    Their  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial  in 
Iiaracter,  and  supports  high  grass  and  an 
tiibundance  of  flowering  plants.   But  these  are 
1  mere  gardens  and  parks,  when  compared 
W  ith  the  great  Plains,  which  stretch  in  one 
ibroken  expanse  from  Eastern  Kansas  to  the 
ocky  Mountains,  and  from  Texas  to  British 
merica.    While  the  prairies  are  mostly  of 
odern  formation,  or  filled  with  modern  de- 
M; baits,  the  plains  are  the  elevated  beds  of  an- 
ent  oceans  and  seas,  lying  almost  in  the 
irizontal  position  in  which  they  were  de- 
bited.   The  soil  is  not  so  deep,  nor  so  rich 
that  of  the  prairies  eastward  of  them,  but 
over  great  areas,  only  second  to  these  in  pro- 
lctive  capacity.    It  supports  a  rather  close 
it  short  covering  of  a  peculiar  grass,  which 
once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor, 
.Jom  its  uniformity  or  freedom  from  admix- 
;re  of  other  grasses,  and  its  general  appear- 
lce.    It  is  not  a  bright  green,  and  is  fine, 
iff,  and  curled,  forming  an  admirably  elastic 
irpet,  or  bed.    Its  small  size  and  light  pro- 
f  act  will  always  prevent  its  being  ranked  by 
'"  ie  agriculturist  along  side  of  the  cultivated 
•ecies,  and  true  to  the  principle  of  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  it  yields  readily  to  the 
t  tter,  on  their  being  introduced  by  the  set- 
ters.   Thus  in  the  neighborhood  of  Topeka, 
has  been  entirely  extirpated,  and  its  place 
ipplied  by  good  and  bad  grasses  from  the 
D^ast,  some  of  the  latter  greatly  improved  in 
*S!iality  and  yield  by  the  change.    This,  the 
1  called  buffalo  grass,  however,  supports  an 
mndant  life,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as 
ill  be  presently  explained. 
The  plains  are  not  an  uninterrupted  level, 
nefver  since  their  surface  was  raised  above 
ie  ocean,  the  drainage  from  rains  or  springs 
is  sought  the  slight  depressions,  and  worn 


channels  to  still  lower  levels.  The  lateral 
drainage  entering  these,  has  cut  away  their 
sides,  and  widened  them  in  some  cases  into 
canons,  or  deep  narrow  ravines,  or  into  wider 
valleys  with  level  floors.  The  mud  of  the 
old  sea-bottom,  has  not  experienced  sufficient 
pressure  for  its  conversion  into  rock  of  much 
hardness,  hence  it  is  cut  away  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  lower 
strata  are  more  easily  worn  and  removed  than 
the  upper;  and  we  have  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  valley  boi'ders  are  nearly  all  vertical  bluffs, 
varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Occasionally  the  traveller 
meets  with  tracts  in  process  of  removal,  where 
the  fragments  of  bluffs  are  separated  by  deep 
canons  which  cross  and  wind  among  each 
other  like  the  alleys  of  a  great  city.  These 
strange  places  have  their  huge  edifice-like 
blocks  and  mounds,  consisting  of  harder  parts 
of  the  strata  which  have  not  yet  yielded  to 
the  action  of  rain  and  frost;  they  have  forti- 
fication like  walls,  pierced  with  loop-holes  or 
natural  bridges ;  they  have  terrace  on  terrace, 
which  were  they  only  covered  with  rich  vege- 
tation, would  rival  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  Some  larger  tracts  of  much  hard- 
ness, or  capped  perhaps  by  a  hard  stratum, 
remain  far  out  in  the  valleys.  If  they  be  of 
conic  form  they  are  called  "  Buttes,"  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  two  such  peaks  stand- 
ing together,  in  western  Kansas,  whence  they 
are  termed  "  twin  buttes."  The  scene  from 
these  buttes  along  the  valley  borders  is  often 
peculiar  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Kansas 
upper  bed,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  the 
eye  ranging  over  the  long  line  of  the  eroded 
patches,  presents  to  the  imagination  the  gau- 
dily painted  walls  of  many  ruined  towns  and 
cities  of  a  race  of  banished  giants. 

In  the  yellow  and  blue  chalk  strata,  are  en- 
tombed the  bones  of  the  ancient  population 
of  the  ocean  of  the  cretaceous  period.  Quad- 
rupeds have  not  yet  been  obtained  from  beds 
of  this  period  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
many  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  a  few  birds, 
have  been  discovered  in  most  of  its  areas.  In 
Kansas  twenty-five  species  of  reptiles  and  as 
many  fishes,  have  rewarded  examinations 
made  within  the  last  three  years  only.  Most 
of  these  are  sea  monsters  of  huge  proportions, 
and  with  few  exceptions  carnivorous. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  trace  the  bal- 
ance of  life  presented  by  the  living  creatures 
of  this  period,  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
stages  by  which  it  was  prepared,  according  to 
the  views  of  modern  geologists,  for  the  exist- 
ing fauna,  represented  by  the  bison,  the  ante- 
lope, the  wolf,  &c. 

The  process  of  drying  the  surface  was  far 
from  completed  by  the  elevation  of  the  ere 
taceous  sea-bottom. 

The  waters  as  they  flowed  away  from  the 
swells,  accumulated  in  extensive  depressions, 
and  formed  lakes  or  inland  seas.  One  of  these 
occupied  the  region  of  northern  Utah,  but  a 


later  elevation  divided  it,  and  part  extending 
to  the  eastward,  covering  part  of  the  present 
territory  of  Wyoming,  was  separated  from 
another  part  which  remained  to  the  south- 
west, and  has  left  a  remnant  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  Other  great  lakes  existed 
in  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  long  after  that  of 
Wyoming  had  dried,  and  when  the  former 
tracts  were  elevated,  a  large  body  of  fresh 
water  remained  in  southern  Idaho. 

Each  one  of  these  basins  reveals  in  its  sedi- 
ments the  history  of  the  life  of  the  slowly  ex- 
tending plains.  These  were  more  humid  at 
the  time  of  the  first  enclosure  of  the  great 
lakes  than  now,  for  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  not  then  as  elevated  or  extended  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  winds  from  the 
Pacific  discharged  abundant  rains  upon  them. 
Great  forests  of  palms  spread  over  the  level 
land,  and  dense  swamps  margined  the  lakes 
and  islands. 

Land  animals  were  so  numerous  as  proba- 
bly to  excel  in  profusion  and  variety,  even 
the  teeming  plains  of  Africa.  The  study  of 
the  succession  of  life  of  these  different  periods 
is  of  great  interest.  It  is  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  note  that  the  older  the  lake 
deposit  studied,  the  more  different  are  the 
living  beings  from  those  that  now  dwell  and 
°raze  over  their  burial  places.  In  the  Utah 
beds,  is  the  huge  Bathmodon,  part  rhino- 
ceros, part  hog,  and  part  deer  ;  the  shores  of 
the  Wyoming  sea  were  haunted  by  many 
species  of  hogs,  from  the  size  of  a  rat  to  that 
of  the  ox.  One  of  these  was  furnished  with 
a  great  development  of  canine  teeth  which 
were  in  contact  in  front,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  gnawing  teeth  of  a  beaver.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  designed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  turtles,  which  existed  in  myriads 
of  shoals  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  shore.  Such 
teeth  would  pierce  their  hard  shells,  and  ren- 
der them  an  easy  prey  to  the  omnivorous  Tro- 
gosus,  as  it  is  called.  Later,  horses  and  true 
ruminating  cloven  footed  animals  appear  in 
great  abundance  in  the  deposits  of  Nebraska 
and  Oregon,  but  an  admixture  of  hog  charac- 
ters appears  in  many  of  them.  The  ruminants 
were  chiefly  camels  and  musk  ox;  no  oxen 
or  deer,  and  but  a  single  antelope  represented 
the  herds  that  now  furnish  food  for  the  red 
man.  But  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains rose  from  time  to  time,  amid  earthquake 
and  flood.  Lake  after  lake  became  high 
ground,  or  was  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck 
caused  by  mountain  ridges  rising  through 
their  waves,  or  were  gathered  into  narrow 
valleys  to  be  drained  by  new  river  courses. 
The  climate  of  the  plains  grew  cooler,  for  not 
only  were  they  higher,  but  the  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  arrested  the  moisture  of 
the  Pacific  winds,  which  was  thus  precipitated 
on  their  western  sides.  But  a  still  greater 
change  overtook  this  once  prolific  land.  The 
northern  regions,  it  is  thought,  rose  so  high, 
that  the  short  summer  was  insufficient  to  melt 
the  snows  of  winter,  which  thus  accumulated, 
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year  by  year,  and  spread  their  frigid  influ- 
ences far  to  the  south.  In  any  case  the  plains 
became  a  desert,  and  its  frozen  dirt  and  rock 
beds  were  a  vast  raausoleu  m  of  perished  races. 
A  few  hardy  immigrants  from  the  north  pro- 
bably redeemed  the  region  from  utter  desola- 
tion, and  remained  to  people  the  land  on  the 
advent  of  better  days.  Better  days  came ; 
the  ice  sheet  yielded  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
its  borders  retreated  to  its  ancient  domain. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  wanderers  from 
the  tropics  spread  at  this  time  over  the  region, 
but  as  they  were  more  at  home  in  a  forest 
covered  country,  they  seem  to  have  preferred 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  river;  at 
least  the  remains  of  sloths,  tapirs,  peccaries, 
&c,  are  much  more  abundant  here  than  on 
the  plains.  With  their  advance  the  musk  ox 
retreated  to  the  north  again,  and  in  time  the 
herds  of  bison,  antelope,  deer,  &c,  once  more 
enlivened  the  solkudes,  and  almost  rivalled 
in  abundance  the  days  of  the  old  tropical 
swamps  and  forests. 

(To  be  continued.] 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

To  Sarah  Morris. 

"6th  mo.  15th,  1831. 

"My  dear  and  well  beloved  friend,  Sarah 
Morris, — As  this  may  perhaps  be  conveyed, 
at  least  as  far  as  Westtown,  by  some  of  our 
young  women  who  expect  soon  to  set  off 
therefor,  poorly  as  I  am  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  hardly  able  to  do  anything,  yet  I 
thought  if  I  could  send  thee  a  few  lines  with- 
out expense,  it  would,  at  least  to  me,  compen- 
sate for  the  undertaking.  And  more  so  when  I 
tell  thee  that  thou  and  thy  interesting  charge 
not  only  in  thy  family,  but  also  in  the  church, 
has  frequently  been  brought  to  view,  as  deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  in  feelings  not  easily  de- 
scribed in  this  way. 

"  When  the  account  was  received,  through 
'  The  Friend,'  of  the  death  of  thy  precious 
husband,  it  was  a  blow  very  sensibly  felt  by 
me,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  and  what 
I  had  been  looking  for  some  time  before  the 
sad  tidings  came.  These  things  are  sad  to  us 
who  remain,  and  perhaps  rightly  so :  but  on 
the  part  of  the  deceased,  when  ready  as  I 
trust  thy  dear  Isaac  was,  it  is  not  so,  inas- 
much as  the  messenger  of  death  seems  to  be 
but  the  porter  to  open  the  gate  of  heaven, 
where  the  precious  soul  washed  and  made 
clean  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  permitted 
to  enter,  without  spot  or  blemish,  into  the 
sight  of  a  gracious  God,  for  the  sake  of  his 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  that  we  might 
live.  Ah !  my  dear  sister,  this  reflection  is 
calculated  to  dry  up  the  tear  and  comfort  the 
heart,  when  our  dear  friends  have  paid  the 
last  debt,  and  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
life,  yea,  eternai  life.  O,  saith  my  soul,  that 
we  may  also  be  ready ;  ready  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom  of  souls  though  called  at  the 
gloomy  hour  of  midnight! 

"This  midnight  hour  seems  long  to  hang 
over  our  poor  Society!  How  sorrowful,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  who  have  left  the 
dear  Master  and  his  peculiar  people  (as  I  am 
persuaded  we  as  a  people  are  designed  to  be) 
there  should  be  such  cause  yet  to  fear  all  are 
not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  there  should  yet  be  many,  there  is 
cause  to  fear,  unto  whom  the  language  would 
apply,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?'    And  yet  I 


humbly  hope  that  there  are  some,  yea  many, 
so  striving  to  deepen  in  the  root,  that  with 
Peter  they  could  say,  'Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.' 

"May  we,  my  dear  sister,  afflicted  as  we 
are,  thou  with  me,  and  I  with  thee — we,  whose 
health  is  such  that  we  dare  not  boast  of  to- 
morrow— often  remember  the  charge,  'Be  ye 
sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer;  for  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand.'  Yes,  verily,  to  me  it 
often  seems  that  the  end  of  all  sublunary 
things  is  at  hand.  For  though  my  health  has 
been  delicate  all  my  life,  yet  for  three  years 
past  I  have  had  more  hard  sickness  than  per- 
haps ever  before.  For  six  months  it  has  been 
such  that  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  get  to 
our  own  meeting,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  time 
very  ill.  And  yet  I  hope  I  have  been  in  a 
good  degree  preserved  from  murmuring;  not 
doubting  but  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master 
knows  what  is  best  for  me,  and  that  the  judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  So  that  it  often 
seems  to  me  all  I  want,  or  at  least  what  I 
want  above  all  things,  is  to  be  ready  when 
the  time  of  my  departure  comes;  and  may  it 
be  so  with  my  dear  friend.  We  don't  expect 
it  can  be  loDg  before  we  too  must  pay  the  last 
debt  due  to  mortality,  as  thy  beloved  Isaac 
has  done.  My  spirit  is  dipped  into  sweet  sym- 
pathy with  thee  and  thy  dear  children ;  and 
my  desire  for  you  is,  that  you  may  so  gain 
inwardly  by  your  loss  outwardly,  that  each 
one  may  be  comforted  in  hope  that  our  dear 
friend  is  gone  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 
My  paper  is  nearly  full,  and  yet  it  seems  hard 
to  stop  the  current  of  sympathetic  love.  May 
we  frequently  be  able  to  say  with  the  Apostle, 
'None  of  these  things  move  me;'  but  I  will 
still  trust  in  the  Lord,  nothing  doubting  but 
that  the  time  of  release  will  come.  Yes, 
verily,  it  will  come.  O,  how  sweet  is  the  lan- 
guage of  our  blessed  Lord  where  he  says, 
'Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is 
with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his 
works  shall  be."  May  we  mark  well  the  terms; 
and  so  strive  to  deepen  in  the  root,  that  the 
eye  may  be  indeed  single.  So  that  our  work 
may  be  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  knows 
what  is  best  for  us. 

"O  Philadelphia!  I  do  love  to  get  letters 
from  my  friends  in  that  place.  May  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  and  his  people  in  it,  from  the 
evils  that  abound." 

Of  later  date  no  doubt,  she  continues :  "  I 
may  now  inform  you,  I  hope  with  humble 
thankfulness,  that  my  health  is  better  ;  so 
that,  if  it  continues,  I  expect  in  a  few  weeks 
to  take  a  little  journey  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring meetings,  and  appoint  some  among 
those  not  professing  with  us.  O  that  I  may 
have  the  prayers  of  my  friends!  May  they, 
with  their  little  sister,  availingly  pray  that 
my  faith  fail  not;  and  thus  the  dear  Master's 
cause  may  be  magnified.  My  love  to  inquir- 
ing friends  as  though  named. 

Mildred  Eatcliff. 

P.  S.  "  When  I  wrote  the  forepart,  I  had 
not  heard  of  the  accident,  thou,  my  dear 
friend,  had  met  with  by  a  fall.  Thus  it  is, 
and  thus  it  must  be!  Many  are  the  afflictions 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
deliver  out  of  them  all.  How  consoling,  how 
comforting,  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
tribulation  shall  cease,  and  sorrowing  and 
sighing  shall  be  done  away.  Therefore  let  us 
hold  fast  our  integrity  to  the  end. 

"I  am  too  poorly  to  say  much  more,  than 
that  my  love  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  runs  freely 


towards  all  the  true  Israel  of  God.  In  whic 
I  bid  an  affectionate  farewell, 

Mildred  Eatcliff." 

On  the  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1831,  M. 
left  home,  having  in  prospect  a  religious  viil 
to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  some  portiou 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part  of  Oh 
She  had  for  companions,  she  says,  "  my  we 
beloved  friends  John  Hall  and  Mary  Ealei 
The  memoranda  state  she  visited  said  m& 
ings,  speak  of  the  needful  help  in  the  need) 
time — the  strength  made  perfect  in  weaknett 
— and  without  much  further  comment,  thjt 
she  got  home  in  safety  the  1st  of  9th  mom 
of  the  same  year.  . 

Would  that  the  following,  from  a  Hval 
epistle  of  Beulah  Sansom  to  M.  E.,  might  I 
read  by  all  Friends,  North,  South,  East,  ail 
West !  How  would  the  practical  applicatijl 
of  its  precepts  tend  to  preserve  from  puttijl 
the  light  of  our  example  and  influence  undjl 
the  bushel  of  worldly  gain,  or  beneath  tl 
bed  of  carnal  security  or  indifference. 

"  Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  21st,  18311 
"My  Dear  Friend, — An  unexpected  opp|l 
tunity  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  lines  in  |t 
knowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  thy  acceptall 
favor  per  A.  D.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction;! 
hear  of  and  from  the  faithful  few,  who  Jt 
scattered  up  and  down  within  the  enclosuj 
of  the  Lord's  heritage. 

"  When  I  contemplate  the  vast  domain  o« 
which  our  Society,  as  a  people,  are  spread! 
can  but  be  sensible  of  the  incalculable  resp<| 
sibility  that  must  rest  upon  a  people  so  higll 
favored  as  we  have  been  with  a  knowledge! 
the  true  light.  Awful  will  be  the  consequeil 
if  the  light  that  is  in  us  should,  through  c| 
unfaithfulness,  be  changed  into  darkness,  al 
our  candlestick  be  removed  out  of  his  plaJ 
Oh  !  that  we  may  lay  these  things  to  heal 
lest  we  prove  in  the  end  stumbling  blocksj| 
others. 

"  Such  have  been  our  difficulties,  and  si|$ 
our  discouragements,  that  it  appears  to 
comparable  to  a  miracle,  that  any  are 
served  from  the  contaminating  influence! 
the  spirit  of  a  deluded  and  delusive  worn 
We  are  told  that  '  because  iniquity  stl 
abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold :'  I 
he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  shalhe 
saved.  Blessed  assurance  for  the  suppor  of 
such  as  are  sincerely  seeking  the  kingdon* 
heaven,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.  ft 
though  they  may  be  tried  in  the  furnac<pf 
affliction,  they  have  a  well-grounded  hop<in 
the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  which  are  pern 
quietness,  and  assurance  forever,  through  m 
love  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the  church,  a» 
'  first  loved  us,'  and  '  who  having  loved  ft) 
own,  which  were  in  the  world,  loved  then!) 
the  end.' 

Thy  affectionate, 

Beulah  Sansom 

Harrison  and  Mildred  Eatcliff,  probablun 
the  winter  of  1831-32,  removed  from  Sift 
Creek  neighborhood,  Ohio,  to  Westlandin 
Pennsylvania,  within  the  limits  of  Eedsttie 
Quarterly  Meeting.  A  small  lot  had  tin 
purchased  for  them  ;  and  the  Friends  of  Wst- 
land  meeting  had  put  seed  in  the  ground,  ft 
prepared  the  house  for  their  reception. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Overturners  are  often  involved  in  the  rift* 
they  make. 
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The  Land  of  Desolation. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

In  what  manner   they  crossed  Baffin's 
risjBay  is  left  in  doubt.    It  would  not  have  been 
mpossible  for  them  to  do  so  in  their  skin 
(Jlij)oats.    Possibly,  however,  they  went  higher 
welip,  and  crossed  over  on  the  ice  of  Smith's 
ilej  sound.    Some  tribes  still  exist  in  that  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  to  show  their  insatiable  love  of 
iedflvandering,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found 
btn>vidences  of  their  presence  upon  the  shores 
,thij)f  Grrinneil's  Land  as  far  north  as  latitude 
iomiil°.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  came 
>ver  in  fleets  of  boats,  crossing  the  narrowest 
liffljoart  of  Davis's  Strait,  which  is  less  than  two 
litjjiundred  miles  wide,  from  land  to  land.  It 
ainay  be  that  they  were  not  less  influenced  by  a 
atio|QOtive  of  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  their 
tliij.ncestors  than  fleeing  from  the  Indians  who 
unpossessed  their  land,  for  they  had  been  sadly 
i  nil-used  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Northmen 
vhen  they  first  came  here.    These  Northmen 
tad  killed  and  tortured  a  great  many  of  them 
a  very  wantonness,  before  actual  hostilities 
legan.    There  might  seem  to  be,  therefore, 
n  the  destruction  of  the  Northmen  by  these 
Skraellings,  something  of  retributive  justice. 

This  destruction  went  on,  as  we  have 
een,  until  the  remnant  of  the  race  was 
irought  to  bay  and  driven  to  defend  them- 
elves  at  Krakortok.  But  they  could  neither 
011  >e  dislodged  nor  completely  destroyed  until 
tratagem  was  brought  to  bear;  and  the  de- 
vice to  which  these  savages  resorted  in  order 

0  accomplish  their  purpose  deserves  to  rank 
vith  the  famous  wooden  horse  of  Troy. 

This  did  not,  however,  happen  until  after 

1  most  desperate  attempt  had  been  made  by 
[Jugitok  to  get  free  from  the  clutches  of  his 
)rutal  adversaries.  He  managed,  with  a  large 
)arty  of  his  followers,  to  get  over  to  the 
sland,  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  he  sur- 
mised them  in  their  huts,  and,  with  the  loss 

™!>f  only  one  man,  destroyed  the  entire  party, 
Mitting  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
Pliword.   It  was  a  fearful  massacre,  and  a  dread- 
Hal  revenge;  but  it  only  further  imbittered  the 
'^  lavages  against  the  whites,  and  caused  them  to 
^redouble  their  efforts.    One  man  escaped  the 
•general  slaughter,  and  carried  with  him  the 
'"inemory  of  their  burning  huts  and  bleeding 
)rlfvives  and  children.    Two  there  were  at  first, 
""find,  unhappily  for  the  whites,  one  of  these 
•men  was  the  chief,  Krassippe;  while  the 
*|iecond  was  his  brother.    These  Ungitok  pur- 
sued upon  the  ice  (the  attack  was  made  in 
f mater),  with  several  men  following  after; 
mt  Ungitok  outstripped  them  all,  and  over- 
taking the  brother,  ran  him  through  the  body, 
md  then  cutting  off  the  right  arm  of  his  fal- 
len enemy  he  brandished  it  in  the  air,  shout- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Krassippe  (who  by 
|;his  time  had  reached  the  shore),  intimating 
'  o  him,  in  an  obliging  manner,  that  if  he  ever 
if  .vanted  an  arm  he  would  know  where  to  come 
njor  it.    Krassippe  was  now  beyond  pursuit, 
j  o  Ungitok  returned,  well  pleased  with  the 
^rophy  he  had  cut  from  his  victim. 
|  After  this  Krassippe  neither  rested  by 
r  (;iight  nor  day  until  he  had  compassed  the  de- 
struction of  Ungitok  and  his  band.    In  a  fair 
1  ight  every  Northman  was  good  for  at  least 
iialf  a  dozen  savages,  and,  notwithstanding 
he  destruction  they  had  spread  elsewhere, 
r  jhe  people  of  Krakortok  held  them  person- 
ally in  the  greatest  contempt.    But  Kras- 
ippe  was  nevertheless,  by  numbers  and  strat- 


egy,  to  get  the  best  of  them  at  last.  He  con- 
structed an  immense  rafts  of  boats,  over 
which  he  erected  a  low  and  irregular  scaffold- 
ing. This  he  covered  with  tanned  and  bleach- 
ed seal-skins,  so  that  when  afloat  the  structure 
looked  like  an  iceberg.  This  he  filled  with 
armed  men,  and  turned  it  adrift  upon  the 
fiord,  allowing  it  to  float  down  with  the  tide 
towards  Krakortok  among  some  pieces  of  ice. 
When  it  floated  too  fast,  the  people  threw 
overboard  stones,  with  lines  attachedjto  them. 
These,  by  retarding  the  progress  of  the  raft, 
enabled  them  to  keep  in  company  with  the 
icebergs.  Ungitok  and  his  people  saw  the 
raft;  but  so  much  did  it  appear  like  the  ice 
alongside  of  it,  that  they  never  once  suspect- 
ed its  character,  and  the  armed  men  drifted 
around  into  a  bight  almost  at  the  rear  of  the 
town.  Running  the  raft  ashore,  they  then  rush- 
ed up  and  made  for  the  church  by  an  unfre- 
quented route,  which  was  left  unguarded,  ex- 
cept close  to  the  town.  Thesentinel  waskilled, 
and  the  church  was  surrounded  before  a  sin- 
gle person  escaped  from  it.  Then  it  was  fired, 
and  all  who  were  not  burned  or  smothered 
with  smoke  met  their  death,  as  they  rushed 
out,  on  the  points  of  their  enemies'  spears. 
Not  a  soul  escaped  except  Ungitok  and  his  son, 
who  was  but  a  small  boy.  With  him  Ung- 
tok  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  there  hid  for 
a  time  in  a  cave,  where  at  length  he  was  dis 
covered  through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Krassippe.  The  hiding  chieftain  was  sur- 
rounded, and,  discovering  that  his  case  was 
hopeless,  he  threw  his  son  into  the  lake  to 
prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  who  would  be  sure  to  torture  him, 
and  then  prepared  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  In  the  end  he  was  overpowered 
and  borne  down.  Since  that  day  the  Esqui- 
maux, whom  their  defeated  rivals  had  so  con- 
temptuously called  Skraellings,  have  held 
possession  of  the  country  undisturbed.  They 
have,  however,  very  evidently  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  where  there  were  once  tens  of 
thousands,  there  are  only  thousands  now. 
For  a  long  period  of  time  they  remained  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  country,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  them  save  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  brought  by  occasional  ships — such 
as  those  of  Davis,  Baffin,  and  Frobisher,  who 
touched  at  Greenland  on  their  way  to  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage.  In  latter 
times,  however,  the  Danish  Government  (to 
which  Greenland  as  well  as  Iceland  had  be- 
come subject)  made  numernus  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  "  lost  colonies,"  with  the  hope  of 
sustaining  the  trade  and  fisheries.  Admiral 
Lindenau  reached  the  coast  in  1605,  and  car- 
ried off  some  of  the  savages.  Afterwards 
Captain  Hall,  an  Englishman  in  the  employ 
of  Denmark,  took  away  four  others,  and  shot 
what  more  he  could,  as  if  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. Another,  who  was  not  versed  in 
ocean  currents,  did  not  get  near  the  land  at 
all:  but  becoming  frightened  at  being  able  to 
make  no  progress,  he  declared  that  there  was 
a  huge  magnet  in  the  sea  holding  his  ship, 
which  so  alarmed  him  that  he  returned  home. 
About  half  a  dozen  enterprises  followed,  the 
last  in  1670,  without  any  further  result  than 
the  killing  of  a  few  more  of  the  savages. 
Then  the  "  lost  colonies  "  were  given  up  alto- 
gether, until  that  excellent  missionary,  Hans 
Egede,  went  there  in  1721,  and  established 
himself  in  Baal's  River,  near  where  the  West 
Buygd  had  flourished.  Here  he  founded  the 
colony  of  Godthaab.    Then  came  the  Mora- 


vians; and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
re-establishrnent  of  colonies,  and  the  civili- 
zing and  Christianizing  of  the  natives,  has 
gone  steadily  on.  This  improvement  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  good  character  of  the  Danish 
settlers,  and  the  exclusion  of  spirituous  liquors. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Providential  Interference. 

The  following  account,  not  long  since  told 
to  the  writer,  is  believed  to  be  authentic : 

A  man  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
at  the  close  of  the  day  was  preparing  to  retire 
to  rest,  being  engaged  in  covering  the  coals 
on  the  hearth,  when  his  mind  received  a  sur- 
prising intimation  that  he  must  go  at  once 
into  the  city.  While  considering  what  this 
language  should  mean,  it  was  again  repeated 
to  his  mental  ear.  Still  wondering  at  the  un- 
usual command,  the  language  was  again  im- 
pressed, Go  into  Boston  instantly.  No  longer 
hesitating,  he  took  his  horse  and  chair  and 
drove  directly  to  the  city  ;  and  proceeding  for 
some  distance  into  it,  his  horse  stopped  before 
a  house,  from  an  upper  story  of  which  there 
shone  a  light  through  the  window.  Stepping 
down  from  his  chair,  the  man  rang  the  door- 
bell for  admission.  Soon  the  lighted  window 
above  was  raised,  and  a  masculine  voice,  in 
impatient  accents,  inquired,  "What  is  want- 
ed ?"  "  You  know,  I  do  not,"  was  the  answer. 
Waiting  a  while  without  further  response,  the 
man  at  the  door  again  rang  the  bell.  Again 
the  window  flew  up,  and  the  same  question 
was  asked,  and  the  same  answer  returned. 
Still  further  waiting  a  while  the  man  once 
more  rang  the  bell  for  admission.  .Again 
came  the  almost  angry  question,  "  What  is 
wanted?"  when  the  reply  was  once  more  re- 
turned, "You  know,  I  do  not."  Pausing  a 
moment,  the  man  above  responded,  "Yes,  I 
do  know;"  then  closing  the  window  he  imme- 
diately descended  to  the  door  and  gave  ad- 
mission to  the  stranger.  Together  the  two 
men  retired  to  the  upper  room,  when  an  inter- 
view of  no  ordinary  kind  ensued.  It  was 
there  disclosed  that  the  man  in  the  chamber- 
having  provided  means  for  the  purpose,  was 
engaged  in  the  act  of  taking  his  own  life, 
when  the  sudden  ringing  of  the  bell,  at  so  late 
an  hour,  startled  him,  and  for  a  moment  ar- 
rested the  dreadful  intention.  Returning  to 
another  attempt  upon  his  life,  again  the  bell 
sounded,  and  again  his  wicked  purpose  was 
turned  aside.  And  thus  it  was  to  the  third 
and  last  time;  when,  by  the  Providential  in- 
terruption so  remarkably  brought  about,  time 
was  given,  and  doubtless  a  little  strength  af- 
forded to  resist  the  tempter,  who  else  must 
have  hastened  the  unhappy  man  to  his  de- 
struction. 

It  is  related  in  conclusion  that  the  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  had  previously  borne  a  re- 
ligious character,  withdrew  from  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  several  hours,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  occurrence,  and  that  both 
of  them  afterwards  lived  worthy  and  circum- 
spect lives. 

The  influence  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
station  of  ministers  is  great  over  the  people, 
either  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  by  their  ex- 
ample or  precepts,  or  to  scatter  them  from 
Him.  If  a  forward,  self-willed  ministry  gains 
the  ascendency  among  us,  we  must  become 
scattered  as  a  people  ;  for  that  ministry  which 
standeth  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  can  never 
reach  to  the  deep  things  of  God;  it  can  neither 
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understand  them  nor  minister  of  them  ;  Christ 
crucified  is  foolishness  to  it. — Stephen  Grellett 
1809. 


A  Mendicant  Author. — Even  in  the  reign  of 
the  literary  James,  great  authors  were  re 
duced  to  a  state  of  mendicity,  and  lived  on 
alms,  although  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
had  been  consumed  in  forming  national  la 
bors.  The  antiquary  Sto  we  exhibits  a  striking 
example  of  the  reward  conferred  on  such 
valued  authors.    Stowe  had  devoted  his  life 
and  exhausted  his  patrimony,  in  the  study  of 
English  antiquities;  he  had  travelled  on  foot 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  monu 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  rescuing  what  he 
could  from  the  dispersed  libraries  of  the  mon 
asteries.    His  stupendous  collections,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  still  exist,  to  provoke  the 
feeble  industry  of  literary  loiterers.    It  was 
in-  his  eightieth  year  that  Stowe  at  length  re- 
ceived a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  servi- 
ces, which  will  appear  to  us  of  a  very  extra 
ordinary  nature.    He  was  so  reduced  in  his 
circumstances  that  he  petitioned  James  I.  for 
a  license  to  collect  alms  for  himself  "as  a  recom 
pensefor  his  labor  and  travel  of  forty -five  years 
in  setting  forth  the  chronicles  of  England,  aud 
eight  years  taken  up  in  survey  ofthecities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  towards  his  relief  now 
in  his  old  age ;  having  left  his  former  means 
of  living  and  only  employing  himself  for  the 
service  and  good  of  his  country."  Letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  were  granted. 
After  no  penurious  commendation  of  Stowe's 
labors,  he  is  permitted  "  to  gather  the  benevo- 
lence of  well-disposed  people  within  this  realm 
of  England  :  to  ask,  gather  and  take  the  alms 
of  all  our  loving  subjects."    These  letters 
patent  were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy 
from  their  pulpits ;  they  produced  so  little 
that  they  were  renewed  for  another  twelve 
month  ;  one  entire  parish  in  the  cityjgave 
seven  shillings  and  six  pence  !    Such,  'then, 
was  the  patronage  received  by  Stowe,  to  be 
a  licensed  beggar  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
one  twelve-month  !    Such  was  the  public  re- 
muneration of  a  man  who  had  been  useful  to 
his  nation,  but  not  to  himself. — D'Israeli. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  211.) 

"  1817.  March  15th.— Nothing  can  show  us 
and  detect  within  us  evil,  but  that  good  prin- 
ciple which  manifests  what  is  evil.  It  is 
therefore  the  business  and  duty  of  all  men,  in 
respect  to  their  salvation,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  it  is  revealed  and  appears  to  all 
men;  to  follow  its  leadings,  to  obey  its  teach- 
ings, to  heed  its  reproofs.  And  how  are  we 
to  become  acquainted  with — how  shall  we 
know  its  appearance?  There  is  nothing  of 
or  in  man  that  is  good,  but  that  which  is  of 
and  from  God, — that  which  is  of  and  from 
His  grace  and  Spirit.  Therefore,  0 1  reader, 
follow  that  which  inclines  to  good  in  thee; 
and  whatever  gives  thee  inward  pain,  and 
trouble  of  mind  abstain  from.  The  more  we 
turn  away  from  and  deny  sin  through  Divine 
grace,  the  more  weak  is  its  power  in  and  over 
us;  but  the  less  we  mortify  our  evil  inclina- 
tions, the  less  power  we  have  to  resist  them, 
when  next  they  assail  us.  He  that  is  faithful 
over  one  city,  will  be  made  ruler  over  many; 
as  he  that  improved  his  talent,  was  said  in 


any  one  says  how  shall  I  know  assuredly  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  my  own  mind  and  reason,  or  from 
the  insinuations  of  him,  who  sometimes  puts 
on  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  of  light?  O  ! 
inquiring  reader,  know  of  a  truth,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  artifices  and  deceitful  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy,  whatever  may  be  the 
reasonings,  imaginations,  and  mental  work- 
ings of  the  natural  part  in  thee,  however  spe- 
cious, however  excellent  they  may  appear, — 
yet  are  they  easily  and  with  certainty  de- 
tected, by  the  humble,  waiting,  patient,  pray- 
ing soul ;  yes,  by  every  one  who  in  sincerity 
and  simplicity  thirsts  and  hungers  after  the 
knowledge  and  performance  of  the  whole  will 
of  God  concerning  him.  These  shall  know 
the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  them 
free.  These  shall  know  Him  who  is  Truth  ; 
these  shall  be  led  and  guided  into  all  Truth. 

"  1817.  March  13th.— I  think  it  right  at  this 
time  to  set  down  my  opinions,  or  rather  such 
opinions  as  I  conceive  to  be  sound  and  good, 
relative  to  the  subject  of  business.  *  *  *  I 
believe  that  it  is  good  for  man  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  any 
one  has,  or  ever  comes  to  have  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  himself  or  family, — (by  a  suffi- 
ciency, I  do  not  mean  that  which  will  satisfy 
all  his  desires,  nor  that  which  may  raise  his 
family  above  the  sphere  in  which  they  were 
born,  neither  that  which  will  furnish  his  chil- 
dren with  large  capitals  to  enter  lucrative  or 
extensive  concerns,) — but  if  he  has  where- 
with to  support  himself  and  family  in  a  mod- 
erate way  of  living,  and  to  afford  his  children 
an  useful  education,  the  knowledge  of  some 
honest  employ,  and  a  little  to  begin  with, — it 
is  enough.  I  am  inclined  to  thinK,  that  such 
an  one  should  consider,  whether  it  be  not 
right  for  him  to  give  up  his  business  to  his 
children,  to  faithful  dependents,  or  to  relations 
that  want  it ;  unless  he  be  of  a  disposition  that 
can  hardly  find  occupation  for  his  mind  out 
of  business,  and  in  this  case,  let  him  continue 
to  employ  himself  in  it,  taking  only  a  small 
share  of  the  profits.  With  respect  to  charity, 
let  not  any  in  trade  nicely  glean  their  vine  of 
the  fruit  with  which  the  Lord  hath  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  them ;  but  let  them  gather  suffi- 
cient, and  the  rest  let  them  leave  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  poor.  For  my  own  part,  if  way 
open  for  my  going  into  business,  I  believe  it 
will  be  safest  for  me  to  engage  in  such  an  one 
as  is  moderately  profitable,  yielding  regular 
returns,  and  tending  to  the  general  and  sub- 
stantial welfare  of  mankind,  to  the  injury  of 
none,  and  which  will  not  take  up  much  atten- 
tion or  anxiety.  But  especially  I  desire,  that 
I  may  never  sell  to  others  any  article  which 
has  an  evil  tendency,  or  which  evidently  and 
often  is  misapplied.  With  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular, I  have  lamented  to  see  that  Friends, 
who  are  fearful  lest  they  should  give  way  to 
the  spirit  of  vanity,  pride,  and  extravagance, 
and  who  on  that  account  neither  decorate 
their  persons  nor  houses,  nor  even  allow  their 
servants  to  dress  gaily, — that  these  should 
yet  feel  easy  to  deal  to  others  things  which 
they  disapprove  of  for  themselves ;  that  they 
should  not  hesitate  to  buy  and  sell  such  arti- 
cles, as  they  well  know  are  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  the  pure  teachings  of  that 
principle,  by  which  they  profess  to  be  led. 
This  matter  has  impressed  me  much.  I  know 
that  by  adopting  this  sentiment,  I  show 
my  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  many 


how  few  descriptions  of  occupation  in  life  ai 
entirely  free  from  this  objection.  Neverth 
less,  I  do  believe  that  the  sincere-hearte 
amongst  us  will  not  hesitate  to  give  up  th£ 
in  their  outward  concerns,  which  they  see  an 
know  to  be  an  encouragement  to  evil  in  an 
shape.  That  these  may  come  to  see  this  ma| 
ter,  as  clearly  as  I  do  at  this  present  time, 
the  warm  desire  of  my  soul ! 

"  But  the  ground  upon  which  I  think  it  beij 
for  me  to  be  not  much  engrossed  in  the  thin^j 
of  this  life,  is  this :  having  experienced  d> 
small  share  of  the  forbearance  and  mercy  i 
the  Lord,  having  been  rescued  and  delivere 
from  the  pit  of  destruction,  having  sincei 
and  fervent  desires  for  my  own  preservatioj 
and  salvation,  as  well  as  for  that  of  my  poq 
fellow-creatures  everywhere,  I  have  incline 
towards  the  belief  that  the  Lord  will  mak! 
use  of  me,  if  I  am  faithful  to  His  requiring 
in  the  way  and  time,  and  for  the  purpose 
which  He  sees  best.  Under  this  impressio 
it  is,  that  I  believe  it  right  for  me  to  sit  loos 
to  this  world  and  its  anxieties,  and  not  to  » 
too  much  entangled  in  them  ;  lest  I  should  I 
incapacitated  for  performing  that  servic 
which  may  be  shown  to  be  my  duty,  or  ml 
able  from  my  situation  in  business  to  undej 
take  it.  Though  I  scarcely  think  it  my  plac 
to  be  out  of  business ;  yet  I  believe  that  it 
good  for  some  to  be  entirely  released  from  ij 
and  also,  that  well  disposed  persons  shou]| 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  talent 
time,  and  money,  to  visiting  and  relieving  tt 
poor,  and  advancing  and  promoting  the  god 
of  mankind  in  various  other  ways,  accordinf 
to  their  several  gifts." 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  Scriptures,  to  be  intrusted  with  more.   If 1  sincere-hearted  Friends,  and  I  am  also  aware 


Cost  of  Fencing. — Fences  are  costly,  and  j 
is  probable  if  the  intelligence  of  neighbo 
hoods  could  be  brought  together  it  would  l| 
decided  that  fully  one-half  of  them  were  u 
necessary.  Indeed  in  some  portions  of  tM 
West  where  they  have  a  no-fence  law,  tJ 
voters  have  refused  to  return  again  to  the  sy 
tern  of  fencing.  An  illustration  of  this  m 
be  found  in  Livingston  county,  Illinois. 

In  Germany,  France  and  Holland  simp 
lines  or  paths  divide  estates.    Illinois  is  sa. 
to  have  ten  times  more  fence  than  German, 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  has  more  thil 
all  France.    Besides  the  first  cost  of  fencd 
the  annual  repairs  are  equal  to  ten  per  cerj 
of  the  original  cost.    Nicholas  Biddle  sal 
thirty  years  ago,  that  the  fences  of  Penl 
sylvania  had  cost  $100,000,000.    Ohio  fenc 
are  said  to  be  worth  $115,000,000,  and  tho 
of  New  York  $144,900,000.    England  is  fa 
discarding  her  traditionary  hedges,  and  tl 
time  is  not  far  distant  when,  except  for  roa( 
or  as  a  protection  from  winds,  they  will 
discai'ded  in  the  West. 


Selectei 

In  the  time  of  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  sile 
retirement  alone,  which  was  mostly  my  dai 
practice,  it  sometimes  pleased  him  to  vail  I 
holy  presence  from  me,  in  order  to  prove  n 
patience  and  steadfast  reliance  upon  him  ;  ai 
sometimes  to  command  a  solemn  awful  silen 
in  me,  wherein  he  often  stood  revealed 
majestic  all-sufficiency  before  me,  in  a  mann 
which  I  have  no  words  to  convey  a  clear  id « 
of  to  any  who  have  not  experienced  the  sam 
in  themselves.    But  I  am  assured  that  a, 
who  rightly  wait  upon  him  in  their  o™ 
minds,  will  find  him  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  ail 
graciously  disposed  to  replenish  and  satisp 


THE  FRIEND. 
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lie  hungry  sou].  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can 
lb  aside,  and  sit  down  alone,  to  make  the  ex- 
ijsriment  merely  to  see  what  the  consequence 

I'  sittingl,.in  silence  will  be,  without  a  real 
i  linger  and  heartfelt  travail  ;  and  therein  be 
ivored/with  the  Sowings  of  the  holy  oil.  But 

Dneever  wait  rightly  and  perseveringly  upon 
|  ioci  in  vain.    The  incomes  of  his  love  afford 

ore  true  joy,  than^alFearth's  richest  enjoy- 
ments.— Job  Scott. 


Selected. 

SUMMER  MORNING. 
How  brightly  on  the  hill-side  sleeps 

The  sunlight  with  its  quickening  rays! 
The  verdurous  trees  that  crown  the  steeps, 

Grow  greener  in  its  shimmering  blaze; 
While  all  the  air  that  round  us  floats, 

With  subtile  wing,  breathes  only  life, 
And,  ringing  with  a  thousand  notes, 

The  woods  with  song  are  rife. 

Why,  this  is  Nature's  holiday  ! 

She  puts  her  gayest  mantle  on  ; 
And,  sparkling  o'er  their  pebbly  way, 

With  gladder  shout  the  brooklets  run  ; 
And  every  bird,  exulting,  gives 

A  sweeter  cadence  to  its  song; 
A  gladder  life  the  insect  lives 

That  floats  in  light  along. 

"  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills," 

The  fleecy  flocks  that  dot  the  vale, 
Rejoice  in  all  the  life  that  fills 

The  air,  and  breathes  in  every  gale. 
And  who,  that  has  a  heart  and  eye, 

To  feel  the  bliss  and  drink  it  in, 
But  pants,  for  scenes  like  these  to  fly 

The  city's  smoke  and  din — 

A  sweet  companionship  to  hold 

With  Nature  in  her  forest-bowers, 
And  learn  the  gentle  lessons  told 

By  singing  birds  and  opening  flowers? 
Nor  do  they  err  who  love  her  lore ; 

Though  books  have  power  to  stir  my  heart, 
Yet  Nature's  varied  page  can  more 

And  deeper  joy  impart. 

No  selfish  joy :  if  duty  calls 

Not  sullenly  I  turn  from  these, 
Though  dear  the  dash  of  waterfalls, 

The  wind's  low  voice  among  the  trees, 
Birds,  flowers,  and  flocks ;  for  God  hath  taught, 

(O,  keep,  my  heart!  the  lesson  still,) 
His  soul  alone  with  bliss  is  fraught 

Who  heeds  the  Father's  will ! 


Selected. 

WINTER, 
ow  beautiful  is  Winter !  Earth  hath  put 
II er  snowy  vesture  on,  and  the  wide  fields 
listen  beneath  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
f  waveless  ocean  of  most  dazzling  white. 
|i  the  slant  sunbeams  flashing,  the  tall  trees 
kit  up  their  jeweled  crests  with  regal  pride, 
u  conscious  of  their  beauty ;  and,  at  times, 
a  the  faint  wind  caressed,  profusely  fling 
pwn  to  the  earth  the  burden  of  their  gems, 
fie  frost  with  his  most  cunning  ministry 
lath  visited  the  streams,  whose  drowsy  song 
jprough  the  long  summer  time  continuously 
|  irred  the  soft  air,  and  stream  and  song  are  still : 
let  might  the  ripple's  curl  deceive  the  eye, 
[i  much  it  looks  like  motion,  and  the  wave 
|ill  seems  to  fret  along  its  rocky  bed, 
Sad  dash  adown  the  cascade  with  its  spray. 
]  Where,  o'er  the  deep  ravine,  the  precipice 
rowns,  and  the  water  from  its  hidden  springs 
ickled  erewhile  along  the  rocky  ledge, 
lad  sought  with  frequent  plunge  the  depth  below, 
lie !  in  what  varied  and  fantastic  forms 
aose  drops,  congealed,  are  wroughj !  How  different  all, 
jet  all  how  beautiful !  Pillars  of  pearl 
1  "opping  the  cliffs  above,  stalactites  bright 
'rom  the  ice-roof  depending ;  and  beneath, 
Irottoes  and  temples  with  their  crystal  spires 
ind  gleaming  columns  radiant  in  the  sun  ; 
□rones  carved  from  purest  porphyry,  whereon  sit 
ill  warrior-forms  in  coats  of  dazzling  mail ; 
nd  strown  profusely  over  all,  rich  gems, 
lifting  with  rainbow  hues,  and  flashing  back 
he  intrusive  sunlight, — these  are  thine,  0  Frost  1 


Thy  marvelous  doings,  wizard  architect ! 
For  thus  thou  praisest  God  !  And  we  will  praise 
His  name  with  hymns,  that  He  has  sent  us  thee 
With  power  to  make  the  Winter  beautiful. 

 ♦  

For  "  The  Friend." 

Arctic  Birds. 

In  Dr.  Hayes'  "  Land  of  Desolation,"  is  de- 
scribed a  visit  to  one  of  the  breeding-places 
of  the  sea-birds,  on  a  grand  rock  risiug  out  of 
the  waters  of  the  Greenland  Sea  to  the  height 
of  2,300  feet.    He  says  : 

"  A  strange  feature  of  this  cliff,  and  others 
of  like  geological  formation,  is  that  the  rock 
is  fractured  here  and  there  horizontally,  and 
that  scales  have  splintered  off  from  time  to 
time,  leaving  a  series  of  narrow  ledges,  or 
steps,  which  extend  from  the  very  bottom  to 
the  top  ;  and  these  ledges  are  in  the  summer- 
time the  home  of  myriads  of  birds.  These 
birds  are  the  well-known  '  bacaloo  bird'  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  region  generally,  where  they  win- 
ter. They  are  the  lumrne  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  the  tlria  Brunichii  of  the  naturalist — a 
species  of  what  are  popularly  known  as  'di- 
vers.' 

"  When  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the 
cliff  we  began  for  the  first  time  to  perceive 
something  of  its  character.  The  birds  came 
flying  over  us  in  considerable  numbers.  Many 
of  them  were  on  the  water,  and,  like  all  the 
divers,  who  rise  with  difficulty,  they  made  a 
great  noise  about  us  as  they  prepared  to  take 
the  wing,  flapping  along  close  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  As  we  kept  nearing  the  cliff 
they  became  still  more  numerous. 

"Presently  we  heard  a  murmuring  sound 
like  that  of  distant  falling  waters.  When  we 
had  arrived  under  the  cliff,  this  sound  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  became  so  loud  that 
we  were  obliged  to  elevate  our  voices  to  make 
ourselves  heard  by  each  other.  This  result 
was  caused  by  the  constant  fluttering  of  in- 
numerable birds,  and  their  incessant  scream- 
ing. Some  of  the  ledges,  or  shelves,  on  which 
they  sat  were  very  narrow,  others  were  two 
or  three  feet  wide ;  some  were  but  a  few  yards 
in  length,  others  were  many  rods;  some  were 
in  jpretty  regular  order,  one  above  another, 
others  were  sloping  and  irregular ;  but  upon 
all  of  them,  from  near  the  water's  edge  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  birds  were  sitting,  packed 
close  together,  and  facing  outward — sitting 
bolt  upright,  row  above  row,  crowded  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  soldiers  with  white  coats 
and  black  caps  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  parade.  Low  down  the  birds  were  easily 
counted ;  but  higher  up  they  melted  away 
into  scarcely  distinguishable  lines  of  white- 
ness, and  higher  still  they  disappeared  from 
sight  altogether. 

"At  first  it  puzzled  me  to  account  for  their 
strange  attitude;  but  when  I  discovered  that 
each  female  bird  lays  but  one  egg,  it  was 
readily  explained. 

"  They  make  no  nest  whatever,  but  lay 
their  single  egg  upon  the  naked  rock.  The 
bird  can  only  cover  it,  therefore,  by  placing 
it  upon  its  end,  which  is  accomplished  with 
the  bill,  and  then  she  sits  down  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  a  stool. 

"  After  listening  a  while  to  their  strange 
cries,  and  watching  their  movements,  we  re- 
membered that  we  had  come  out  to  try  our 
luck  at  shooting.  Our  guns  were  fired  simul 
taneously,  and  down  came  plump  into  the 
water  birds  enough  to  make  a  meal  for  the 


whole  ship's  company.  But  what  a  change 
now  there  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  cliff!  Fol- 
lowing the  discharge  of  the  guns  there  was 
an  instant  of  calm.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
scolding  voice  was  hushed.  Every  bird  had 
leaped  into  the  air;  and  now  the  wild  flutter 
of  their  wings,  as  they  darted  away  from  the 
rock,  was  like  the  rush  of  a  tornado;  while 
they  were  so  numerous  as  they  passed  over 
that  they  threw  a  shadow  on  us  like  a  cloud. 
Having  sprung  from  their  eggs  so  quickly, 
many  of  them  were  left  insecure,  and  a  per- 
fect shower  came  spattering  down  the  cliffs. 

"But  the  birds  did  not  long  keep  the  air. 
They  soon  lit  upon  the  water,  with  a  great 
splash,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cliff, 
perfectly  blackening  its  surface.  Some  of 
them  did  not  even  go  so  far;  but,  wheeling 
about  in  mid  air,  they  put  back  in  haste  to 
get  once  more  upon  their  eggs  before  they 
bad  time  to  cool;  and  those  who  took  the 
water  quickly  came  back,  despite  the  danger, 
to  shelter  their  precious  treasure  of  a  single 
egg- 

"Many  of  the  birds  were  now  observed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  violent  anger  with  their  near- 
est neighbors,  and,  as  they  sat  there  upon 
their  stools,  they  reminded  me  of  angry  fish- 
wives. With  ruffled  feathers  they  were  con- 
tinually scolding  each  other  at  the  very  top 
of  their  shrill  voices.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  birds  must  have  numbered  mil- 
lions, the  volume  of  sound  may  be  well  im- 
agined. It  was  at  first  difficult  to  account  for 
all  this  disturbance,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  pure  love  of  fight.  Presently,  however,  I 
observed  that  there  was  a  deeper  cause  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  difficulty.  The  bird 
must  sometimes  leave  her  egg,  for  she  cannot 
remain  there  and  starve  to  death  while  the 
chick  is  hatching.  She  may  be  a  careless 
bird,  and  as  she  leaves  the  ledge,  her  precious 
egg  may  roll  off  the  cliff  after  her  and  thus 
be  destroyed  ;  or  her  neighbors  may  roll  it  off 
while  quarrelling.  Upon  her  return  she  looks 
for  her  egg,  but  does  not  find  it,  and  steals 
the  first  egg  she  can  lay  her  bill  upon ;  and 
then  down  she  sits  upon  it  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  unconcern  as  if  it  had  belonged  to 
her  from  the  beginning.  When  the  true 
owner  of  this  stolen  egg  comes  back,  she  may 
steal  in  like  manner,  or  she  may  accuse  some 
other  bird  with  the  theft." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Christian  Testimonies  Peculiar  to  our  Society. 

There  are  those  in  the  present  day  who 
mourn  over  the  weakness  and  declension  in  our 
religious  Society  ;  whose  sorrow  is  not  a  mere 
fruitless  emotion,  but  incites  them,  as  Ne- 
hemiah's  did  him  when  he  surveyed  the  deso- 
lations of  Jerusalem,  to  arise  and  build  against 
their  own  houses,  and  to  animate  others  in 
the  same  good  work.  These  are  the  true 
mourners,  on  whom  the  blessing  rests.  Such 
have  no  cause  for  dismay,  or  to  distrust  Him 
who  has  ever  been  the  helper  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  "the  healer  of  the  breach,  and  the 
restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  We  believe  his 
love  and  mercy  are  still  toward  the  Society; 
which  he  raised  up  as  by  his  own  right  arm, 
protected,  preserved,  and  prospered  it,  amid 
cruel  persecutions  and  bitter  sufferings,  and 
made  it  the  instrument  of  great  good  to  thou- 
sands. 

And  why  should  any  distrust  Him,  or 
doubt  that  he  will  do  the  same  for  it  in  the 
present  day,  if  he  is  but  faithfully  sought  unto  ? 
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"I  am  the  Lord,"  says  he,  " I  change  not." 
"His  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save,  neither  is  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot 
hear."  ''The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear 
Him  ;  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's 
children  ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to 
those  that  remember  his  commandments  to 
do  them."  This  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Many 
as  are  the  burdens  and  trials  of  the  upright ; 
and  much  as  they  are  struck  at,  if  they  hold 
on  in  their  integrity,  patiently  and  quietly 
pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  help  equal  to  their 
need  will  be  granted,  they  will  have  their  re- 
ward from  Him,  who  knows  their  sincerity, 
and  a  brighter  and  better  day  will  yet  dawn 
upon  the  church. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  Society 
has  fulfilled  its  mission ;  that  its  service  is 
closed,  and  there  is  no  longer  occasion  to  hold 
up  conspicuously  those  Christian  testimonies, 
which  were  peculiar  to  it.  We  entertain  a 
very  different  view.  Never,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, was  it  more  important  that  the  free 
and  independent  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
manifestations  of  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  should  be  faithfully  maintained,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  vital  religion  ;  as  that,  with- 
out the  practical  experience  of  which,  all  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  an  empty  form  "  as 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  The 
other  testimonies  and  principles  held  by 
Friends,  are  also  necessary  to  be  supported, 
if  they  exist  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christian 
professors.  And  we  believe  they  will  so  exist; 
and  that  however  some  may  swerve  to  the 
right  hand,  or  others  to  the  left ;  there  will 
be  those  raised  up  and  preserved,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  who  will  be  religiously 
bound  to  maintain  these  principles  in  their 
fullness  and  integrity;  and  to  commend  them 
to  others,  not  by  precept  only,  but  by  a  godly 
and  consistent  example. 

While  listening  to  the  presumptous  asser- 
tions that  the  services  of  Friends  are  over,  and 
their  testimonies  obsolete,  it  is  sometimes 
forcibly  presented,  that  the  wish  is  author  of 
the  thought.  That  the  restraints  of  the  cross, 
the  mortification  of  human  pride  attendant  on 
plainness  of  dress,  language,  behaviour  and 
living,  and  the  disuse  of  outward  ceremonies, 
and  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  the 
wiBe  and  great  of  the  world  treat  those  chris- 
tian practices,  induce  the  lukewarm  professor 
to  wish  they  were  out  of  the  way;  and  that 
he  could  be  esteemed  a  good  Friend  without 
them,  or  that  the  whole  Society  was  merged 
into  some  more  fashionable  sect.  But,  how- 
ever agreeable  this  might  be  to  such  cross- 
shunning  Quakers,  we  think  they  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  accommodated.  He  who 
laid  upon  the  first  Friends  the  obligation 
firmly  to  uphold  these  Christian  principles 
and  practices,  as  intimately  connected  with 
true  religion,  we  believe,  will  not  leave  him- 
self without  witnesses,  constrained,  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  firmly  to  maintain  them  ; 
not  in  the  dry  formality  of  mere  traditional 
authority,  but  in  the  newness  of  a  spiritual 
life,  flowing  from  Christ  their  Head.  May 
none,  then,  yield  to  unprofitable  discourage- 
ment ;  or  indulge  a  disposition  to  lay  the  de- 
generacy at  the  door  of  others,  while  neglect- 
ing their  own  work  ;  but  all  labor  in  the  prof- 
fered ability,  which  can  only  come  from  on 
high,  to  "be  built"  up  themselves  "in  our 
most  holy  faith,"  and  to  encourage  others  in 
the  same  blessed  work. —  Thomas  Evans. 


The  East  Indian  Cocoa-nut  Crab  is  said  to 
climb  the  palm-tree,  for  the  sake  of  detaching 
the  heavy  nuts  ;  hut  Darwin,  who  attentively 
observed  the  animal  on  the  Keeling  Islands, 
tells  us  that  it  merely  lives  on  those  that  fall 
spontaneously  from  the  tree.  To  extract  its 
nourishment  from  the  hard  case,  it  shows  an 
ingenuity  which  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful instances  of  animal  instinct.  It  must  first 
of  all  be  remarked,  that  its  front  pair  of  legs 
are  terminated  by  very  strong  and  heavy  pin- 
cers, the  last  pair  by  others,  narrow  and 
weak.  After  having  selected  a  nut  fit  for  its 
dinner,  the  crab  begins  its  operations  by 
tearing  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre,  from  that  end 
under  which  the  three  eye-holes  are  situated ; 
it  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them  with  its 
heavy  claws,  until  an  opening  is  made.  Here- 
upon it  turns  round,  and  by  the  aid  of  its 
posterior  pincers,  extracts  the  white  albumi- 
nous substance.  It  inhabits  deep  burrows., 
where  it  accumulates  surprising  quantities  of 
picked  fibres  of  cocoa-nut  husks,  on  which  it 
rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diurnal ;  but 
every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea,  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  its  bron- 
chias.  It  is  very  good  to  eat,  Jiving  as  it  does  on 
choice  vegetable  substances,  and  the  great 
mass  of  fat,  accumulated  under  the  tail  of  the 
larger  ones,  sometimes  yields,  when  melted,  as 
much  as  a  quart  of  limpid  oil. — Hartwig. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Dudley,  before  she  became  a  member 
of  our  Society,  had  such  a  clear  view  of  the 
profession  and  peculiar  testimonies  of  Friends, 
and  was  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  consis- 
tency with  the  truth,  that  she  believed  it  would 
be  required  of  her  to  demean  herself  conform- 
ably thereto,  both  in  profession  and  practice. 
But  in  submitting  to  this  sense  of  duty,  the 
opposition  from  her  family  was  so  great,  and 
the  cross  to  her  own  will  so  heavy,  that  she 
thought  the  yielding  up  of  her  natural  life 
would  have  been  an  easier  sacrifice.*  She 
was,  however,  through  mercy,  strengthened 
to  obey  the  Divine  requiring,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  on  the  ground 
of  settled  conviction,  joined  our  religious  So- 
ciety.— Piety  Promoted. 
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In  the  2nd  month  number  of  The  British 
Friend,  received  last  week,  there  is  an  article 
under  the  head  of  "Barclay  and  his  Assail- 
ants," in  which  there  are  some  observations 
on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  though  contain- 
ing sentiments  from  which  we  dissent,  we 
quote  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  our  readers 
one  of  the  evil  results  that  have  followed  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  members  of  our  Society 
exchanging  the  well-known  plain  dress  of  a 
Friend  for  that  of  the  world. 

"  Nor  is  it  now  a  question  of  mere  outward 
peculiarities.  They  have  long  beea  given  up 
as  marks  or  tests  of  inward  piety,  or  of  fitness 
for  offices  in  the  church  ;  although  they  found 
a  defender,  inconsistently,  as  I  think,  with  his 
general  religious  views,  in  our  ablest  and  most 
prominent  writer  of  the  last  generation.  But 

*  How  different  these  from  the  views  and  feelings 
,  maintained  by  some  now,  and  are  even  carried  out  by 
them  into  painful,  if  not  disgraceful  practice. 


since  the  discipline  has  been  relaxed,  anotjr 
phase  has  come  over  us.  Instead  of  a  retijj  I 
to  circumspection  and  simplicity  in  life  i  i 
manners,  which  must  ever  become  the  Chji.  ■ 
,tian  character,  and  which  one  had  a  right  |d  i 
expect  when  the  motive  for  rebellion  agaiit 
a  conventional  rule  was  removed,  we  find  je 
changes — not  only  among  our  young  peojbjl 
— have  gone  on  to  extremes,  in  adopting  |e 
prevailing  customs  of  society.  With  the  taj 
tension  of  liberty,  the  disposition  to  judge  1  »  < 
also  changed  sides.  Some  who  claimed  litjjt 
ality  to  be  extended  to  them,  now  that  tlfjH 
are  greatly  in  the  majority  are  somewhat  <w 
posed  to  be  uncharitable,  and  to  look  do  a  | 
upon  those  who  still  think  it  right  to  adbja.. 
to  the  old  Quaker  language  and  costume,  jsj' 
men  and  women  of  somewhat  narrow  miji 
and  antiquated  intellect,  of  whom  it  is  neafK 
time  that  the  last  specimen  was  placed  in  w 
British  Museum !  It  is  almost  denied  tljt»j 
these  outward  observances  can  be  consist™ 
with  truly  enlightened  views  and  an  humjef, 
unobtrusive  walk  in  life  ;  or  that  they  ijeyl 
needful  to  uphold  any  deeply  awakened  api 
conscientious  minds  in  the  conduct  of  theB: 
selves  and  their  families.  And  yet  there  ipt 
clear  and  living  Christian  testimony  on  m 
half  of  simplicity  of  "  speech,  behaviour,  a|i' 
apparel,"  and  all  other  circumstances  of  inj* 
vidual  habit  and  influence,  and  against  cum: 
formity  to  the  maxims,  customs,  and  ew« 
changing  fashions  of  the  world,  in  favorffh 
circumspection  and  sobriety  at  all  times,  a|i  j 
against  flattery,  superfluity,  and  extravagaaB 
on  all  occasions,  in  the  giving  up  of  which  H 
should  lose  greatly  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  B 
markable,  that  in  all  ages  especial  religi<B 
profession  almost  always  results  in  costuH 
singularly  analogous,  in  numerous  instancj^i 
to  what  has  been  adopted  by  Friends.  In  ie  i 
translation  of  a  Sanscrit  religious  MS.,  proji- 
bly  more  than  3000  years  old,  I  read, —  H 

"  Let  his  house,  his  diet,  and  his  clothes 
Be  always  of  the  plainest." 
We  are  not  without  public  expressions  frlm. 
the  outside  world,  of  how  sincerely  the  m<je  I 
serious  and  sensible  part  of  the  religious  cqm 
munity  in  general  regret  the  rapid  disappeal 
ance  of  the  old  Quaker  garb  and  languaJi  | 
and  their  accompanying  severity  of  mannei "  i 

On  this  the  editor  of  The  British  FrM 
makes  the  following  comment : 

"  Our  esteemed  correspondent  must  ally 
us  to  express  our  dissent  from  what  he  l:fs 
down  in  reference  to  outward  peculiarity 
He  says  these  "  have  long  been  given  upjta 
tests  of  inward  piety  and  fitness  for  officesla 
the  church."  We  think  the  author  alludedjo 
(J.  J.  Gurney?)  was  not  inconsistent  with  1 1 
general  views  in  defending  these  peculiarity 
which  if  ever  they  were  held  as  describl, 
was  by  a  mistake.  This,  however,  is  not  o 
say  that  they  are  non-obligatory  or  oughto 
be  discarded.  They  are  unquestionably  sci)^ 
tural  in  their  root.  Suppose,  by  a  like  w- 
take,  it  had  ever  been  thought  that  aperso's 
scrupulous  non-payment  of  tithes  rended 
him  fit  for  office,  would  that  justify  Friei.s 
in  relaxing  their  testimony  against  cleriil 
impositions?  Assuredly  not.  Neither  d* 
the  discovery  (?)  relative  to  other  distinct  e 
features  in  our  profession  annul  their  obser- 
auce.  We  disapprove  of  singling  out  any  k 
testimony  and  calling  it  a  "conventional  rulj" 
We  might  further  suppose  our  Yearly  Mat- 
ing deeming  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  if  <|r 
members  were  "just  in  their  dealings."  Wod 
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Ifj  ceasing  to  make  such  inquiry  exonerate 
tjy  from  the  duty  of  honesty  ?  We  presume 
hit.    The  root  of  any  of  our  testimonies  is  not 

■  the  "Queries."  Our  obligations  would  re- 
jiiin  intact  though  no  inquiry  was  made  as 
^ti  their  observance  ;  they  spring  from  the 
Ijdne  will. 

■  'Our  correspondent  admits  that  there  is  a 
liar  and  living  testimony  on  behalf  of  sim- 
■city  of  'speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,' 
fid  we  maintain  that  it  is  not  competent  for 

«jn  a  Yearly  Meeting  to  rescind  that  testi- 
tamy  nor  the  smallest  obligation  of  any  Ohris- 

i  u  duty.    We  are  aware  it  has  been  sup- 

llsed  to  have  such  power,  but  this  is  altogeth- 
t  a  fallacy,  and  its  evil  fruit  is  largely  mani- 
I 1  on  every  hand.  How  is  it  possible  to 
In*  testimony  against  conformity  to  the 
■■rid  at  the  same  time  that  we  rush  among 
m  foremost  into  it?  No !  We  must  ever  be 
witty  distinguished  from  the  world  and  its 
Bannical  fashions,  or  be  their  slave, — there 
taio  medium.  In  a  word,  if  we  are  Friends 
mprinciple,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  carry 
■j,  our  profession  consistently  in  all  things,  in 
m  little  as  well  as  in  the  great.  Fitness  for 
■fee  in  the  church  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
log  faithful  in  one  branch  of  our  profession, 
1}  in  our  being  careful  to  adorn  the  doctrine 

■  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things — in  letting 
lir  whole  conduct  or  conversation  be  such  as 
Ttyometh  the  gospel." 

I  [t  is  no  marvel  that  those  who  have  given 
1  the  garb  of  a  Friend,  should,  as  they  con- 
jt  ue  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  world, 
lira  to  "look  down"  with  contempt  on  those 
bBlo  maintain  the  plain  appearance  that  has 
Wyays  characterized  the  true  Friend.  The 
Ifenge  has  its  root  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
ti  that  spirit  has  always  scorned  and  ridi- 
iied  the  dress  which  consistent  Friends  have 
lira.  Here,  we  believe,  is  the  true  though 
niacknowledged  sourceofthenow  wide-spread 
nparture  from  the  testimony  to  "plainness 
K speech,  behaviour  and  apparel ;"  producing 
k  determination  so  to  dress  that  the  world 
mx  not  recognize  who  are  members  of  a  So- 
[flity  which  openly  avows  it  has  Christian 
itjitimonies  to  bear  which  that  world  hates, 
Ulcause  they  rebuke  its  fashions,  its  manners 
rad  its  cherished  amusements. 
jThe  idea  held  out  that  the  Society  has,  at 
hj  time,  been  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  the 
pre  wearing  of  plain  clothes  constituted 
fatness  for  offices  in  the  church"  is  an  un- 
rljinded  assumption,  used,  we  apprehend, 
rijbre  as  a  blind  to  obscure  the  source  of  the 
(«ange  desired  to  be  made,  or  already  made, 
tlin  as  being  believed  by  those  who  broached 
N  Supposing  the  dress  of  Friends,  like  other 
;  od  things,  may  have  been  a  mere  substitute 
rijsome  individuals  for  what  it  ought  to  indi- 
Ite — conformity  to  the  religious  principles 
Md  by  Friends,  or  that  it  may  have  served 
[■({me  in  their  hypocrisy  ;  as  the  editor  of  the 
:itish  Friend  clearly  shows,  this  affords  no 
lid  excuse  for  laying  it  aside:  the  same 
lad  of  reasoning  might  be  used  to  discard 
lly  other  testimony  of  Truth  held  by  the  So- 
ksty. 

.It  is  objected  that  Friends  in  the  beginning 
»opted  no  particular  costume,  and  that  it 

IJ3  become  a  form,  and  Friends  should  not 
>  subservient  to  forms.    It  is  true,  that  no 

m  costume  was  prescribed  by  the  early 
iends,  but  under  the  constraining  influence 
|  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  on  their  minds 
jlividually,  they  were  obliged  to  strip  off  all 


ornamentation,  and  also  to  refuse  to  follow 
the  changeable  fashions.  Hence  they  almost 
at  once  became  peculiar  in  their  garb  and 
were  known  by  it,  and  that  which  wrought 
this  peculiarity  in  apparel  in  them,  has  kept 
Friends  to  it,  with  comparatively  little  altera- 
tion from  that  day  to  this.  If  it  is  a  form,  it 
is  one  not  likely  to  betray  those  who  observe 
it  into  evil,  and  in  very  many  cases  where 
obedience  to  the  restraining  power  of  Divine 
Grace  had  not  yet  been  yielded,  it  has  kept 
from  going  into  wrong  acts  and  hurtful  as- 
sociations which  would  otherwise  have  been 
indulged  in  ;  because  it  speaks  a  language 
which  beholders  understand  to  mean  self-de- 
nial, restriction  from  much  that  the  world 
deems  allowable  and  even  praiseworthy,  and 
which  would  excite  its  disgust  did  it  see  a 
plain  Friend  participating  in  them.  If  this 
form  is  forsaken,  for  what  is  it  to  be  exchang- 
ed ?  for  the  "form  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
know  is  adapted  to  allow  of  indulgence  in  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  Therefore,  those  who  are  using 
their  positions  and  influence  to  remove  the 
restraint  which  the  plain  garb  of  a  Friend 
has  heretofore  exercised  on  both  young  and 
older,  are  opening  more  widely  the  avenues 
which  lead  away  from  comparative  innocence 
and  safety,  and  incurring  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  being  instrumental  in  betraying  them 
into  refusal  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

Where  the  plain  dress  of  a  Friend  is  rejected 
by  members  holding  influential  stations  in  the 
Society,  supposing  that  they  themselves  do 
not  change  with  every  fashion,  which  they 
are  likely  to  do,  it  is  vain  to  expect  modera- 
tion in  dress  among  those  who  look  up  to 
them  for  examples.  Such,  seeing  those  filling 
the  places  of  shepherds  of  the  flock  dressed 
like  the  people  of  the  world,  and  yet  claiming 
to  be  consistent  Friends,  and  there  being  no 
criterion  of  plainness  left  in  the  Society,  will, 
each  one— unless  providentially  arrested  by 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  kept 
from  imitating  the  leaders  of  the  people — be 
tempted  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  mode, 
just  so  far  as  he  or  she  pleases,  and  few  will 
withstand  availing  themselves  of  the  grateful 
excuse.  Hence  it  is  that  such  frequent  com- 
plaint, from  various  quarters,  is  heard  of  the 
members  in  England, — not  merely  the  young, 
— having  "gone  to  extremes  in  adopting  the 
prevailing  customs  of  society,"  and  are  now 
learning  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  few 
who  feel  bound  to  keep  to  the  plain  dress. 
To  believe  that  the  change  from  the  plain 
dress  is  sanctioned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
is  to  discredit  the  experience  or  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  faithful  members  of  the  Society 
from  its  rise  to  the  present  day  ;  for  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  of  all  such,  of  whose  lives  and 
conversation  records  have  been  preserved, 
not  one  can  be  cited  who  did  not  show  by  his 
garb  that  ho  was  not  ashamed  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Friend.  On  the  contrary,  those 
records  teem  with  expressions  of  the  religious 
exercise  such  were  brought  under,  that  the 
members  should  not  depart  from  the  dress 
which  marked  to  what  society  they  belonged. 
How  many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
the  form  of  the  world,  whether  educated  in 
the  Society  or  not,  found  they  could  make 
little  or  no  progress  in  religious  life,  nor  ob- 
tain peace  of  mind,  until  they  were  made  will- 
ing, by  the  convictions  and  teaching  of  Divine 
Grace,  to  put  on  the  apparel  of  a  Friend.  Can 
we  then  believe  that  this  same  Grace  would 


instruct  any  among  us  to  go  back  to  that 
which  so  many  succeeding  generations  before 
us  have  been  obliged  by  it  to  come  out  of? 

If,  as  alleged,  dress  is  too  small  a  thing  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  re- 
ligious standing,  why,  for  that  which  is  of  so 
trifling  moment,  give  up  that  which  has  al- 
ways distinguished  a  Friend  ?  It  may  be  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut,  color,  or  texture 
of  a  garment  considered  abstractly,  but  as 
expressive  of  the  relation  between  the  soul 
and  its  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  they  are 
inseparable  from  it.  Hence  both  prophets 
and  apostles  have  been  commissioned  by  Him 
who  knoweth  what  is  in  man,  to  give  specific 
directions  in  relation  thereto.  Discarding  the 
plain  dress  among  Friends  is  not  a  small  thing, 
but  one  of  great  importance  :  it  is  opening  the 
door  to  corresponding  departures  in  language, 
manners  and  amusements.  We  will  close  these 
remarks  by  an  extract  from  this  Journal, 
published  some  years  ago. 

"  We  may  be  sure  that  Satan  is  too  cunning 
to  expect  to  succeed  in  laying  waste  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  by  tempting  them  to  launch 
out  at  once  into  the  extravagances  of  fashion- 
able life,  but  having  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  members  against  the  cut  and  color  of  their 
garb,  and  deceived  them  into  a  belief  that 
language,  being  the  mere  representative  of 
thought,  that  in  common  use,  whatever  its 
form,  is  the  most  appropriate  for  them,  he 
may  securely  trust  its  overthrow  to  time  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  world.  Indul- 
gence will  sharpen  and  strengthen  the  appe- 
tite for  more  liberty,  and  there  being  no  cri- 
terion of  simplicity  preserved,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  ere  all  the  barriers  to  fashion,  vain 
show  and  dissipating  amusements  may  be 
overleaped  and  forgotten.  The  cross  being 
laid  down  in  relation  to  dress,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly burdensome  in  reference  to  all 
other  testimonies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  adopted  to  reconcile  departures 
from  plainness,  is  effectual  in  silencing  objec- 
tions to  conformity  with  other  practices  that 
are  current  among  other  religious  professors, 
and  thus  the  whole  system  which  has  charac- 
terized Friends  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
may  be  laid  waste." 

How  far  these  observations  have  already 
been  realized  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Let  Friends 
here  take  waiming. 

We  think  it  proper  to  state  that  the  wrong 
quotation  marks  at  the  commencement  of  the 
extract  from  Job  Scott,  on  page  196  of  the 
current  volume,  alluded  to  in  our  last  issue, 
were  a  typographical  error. — Eds. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  London  Times  says  the  companies 
controlling  the  existing  cables  between  Europe  and 
America,  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  whereby  the  French 
company  will  proceed  to  lay  another  cable.  It  is  in- 
timated that  a  modification  of  the  present  tariff  upon 
cable  dispatches  may  be  expected. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced to  censure  the  ministry  for  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Eobert  Collier  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  After  protracted  debate  the  house,  by  a  vote 
of  268  to  241,  rejected  the  resolution. 

Dispatches  from  Dundee  give  accounts  of  a  wide- 
spread and  devastating  flood  in  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 
The  waters  of  Firth  and  River  Tay  overflowed  their 
banks,  and  poured  into  the  plains  on  "both  sides,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  them.  The  flood  extends  from 
Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  to  a  point  above 
Perth,  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Tay  and  head  of 
navigation.    The  level  country  around  the  latter  city 
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is  covered  with  water,  and  portions  of  Dundee  have 
been  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  railroad  between 
the  two  cities  is  washed  away  in  many  places,  and  much 
of  the  road-bed  must  be  rebuilt. 

The  British  government  has  exchanged  communica- 
tions with  foreign  governments  in  regard  to  the  Inter- 
national Society. 

London,  2d  mo.  26th— Consols,  92^.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  9H  ;  of  1867,  92 ;  ten-forties,  88f . 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  lljalljd. ;  Orleans, 
ll%d.    California  wheat,  12s.  Ad.  per  cental. 

The  French  National  Assembly  has  elected  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  bill  introduced  by  Le  Franc, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
government  over  the  press.  The  bill,  which  has  been 
made  a  Cabinet  question,  is  opposed  by  about  308  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  and  favored  by  285  of  them. 

The  publication  of  the  newspapers  La  Gaulois  and 
L'Armee,  has  been  suspended  by  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  discovery  of  the  last  Bonapartist  conspiracy 
has  caused  the  government  to  double  the  police  force 
on  duty  at  Versailles,  and  the  troops  have  been  ordered 
to  remain  at  their  barracks  ready  for  action.  In  the 
northern  departments  also,  extraordinary  precautions 
have  been:  taken  against  a  surprise. 

The  Count  de  Chambord  having  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence temporarily  at  Antwerp,  has  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  French  legitimists,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
have  visited  him  at  that  place.  A  dispatch  of  the  22d 
says  :  The  gathering  of  legitimists,  at  Antwerp,  is  in- 
creasing daily  and  becoming  formidable.  It  is  confined 
to  no  nationality  although  the  French  predominate  in 
numbers;  the  German  and  Spanish  legitimists  were  well 
represented. 

The  leading  ultra-Montanists  from  Italy,  Germany 
and  France  are  also  flocking  to  the  city.  It  is  rumored 
that  all  are  acting  together  harmoniously,  and  that  the 
chiefs  are  deliberating  over  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
all  deposed  sovereigns.  A  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  being  threatened,  the  Count  de  Chambord  on  the 
25th  ult.,  requested  his  friends  to  refrain  from  coming 
to  Antwerp. 

The  Assembly  contains  a  strong  royalist  party,  di- 
vided between  the  legitimists  and  Orleanists.  A  mani- 
festo, recommending  a  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of 
monarchists,  has  been  signed  by  256  of  the  members. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says :  The  German  nation  is  arm- 
ing again  and  assuming  an  aspect  for  war  rapidly.  Two 
corps  of  the  Imperial  Prussian  army  have  received  or- 
ders from  the  War  Office  to  hold  themselves  fully 
equipped  and  in  readiness  to  move  immediately  when 
directed;  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
and  unusual  activity  which  just  now  prevails  among 
the  French  political  parties  at  Versailles,  and  a  conse- 
quent apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  of  the 
possible  occurrence  of  a  sudden  change,  not  only  of  the 
Ministry,  but  of  the  form  of  government  on  the  soil  of 
the  French  Republic.  In  the  event  of  any  changes, 
likely  to  interfere  with  a  strict  execution  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace,  a  new  German  invasion  of 
the  French  territory  will  follow. 

President  Thiers  has  summoned  the  principal  gen- 
erals to  give  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  feeling 
in  the  army. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Bismarck  proposes  to  issue 
invitations  to  the  powers  for  an  international  congress 
to  establish  a  system  of  cheap  and  uniform  rates  of 
postage,  and  facilitate  the  transmission  and  exchange 
of  mails. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says  :  The  reichsrath,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  have  passed  a  compulsory  electoral 
bill,  which  makes  important  changes  in  the  political 
system  of  the  provinces,  and  is  intended  to  bind  them 
closer  to  the  crown. 

In  Spain  a  new  ministry  has  been  formed,  with  Sa- 
gosta  at  its  head,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  progressist  party. 

Dispatches  from  Rome  state  that  the  pope  has  been 
strongly  urged  to  hold  an  Ecumenical  Council  at  Trent. 
The  Austrian  government,  however,  does  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  permit  the  council  to  meet  in  its  dominions. 
Malta  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  place  for  holding  the 
council,  provided  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment can  be  obtained. 

The  police  authorities  of  Leipsic  have  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  International  Society.  The  arti- 
sans of  the  city  are  prohibited  from  becoming  members 
of  the  society,  or  contributing  money  to  its  support. 

A  dispatch  from  Batavia  reports  that  heavy  gales 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  island  of  Java,  and  that 
the  clove  crop  has  been  destroyed. 

Encouraging  reports  from  the  diamond  fields  con- 
tinue to  reach  Cape  Town.  Diamonds  were  selling  at 
auction  at  a  decline  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  prices 


reported  by  previous  steamer.  Good  order  has  been  FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDlJJ 
restored  among  the  miners  _    _         i       CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.  | 

A  Pans  dispatch  of  the  26th  says :  Subscriptions  to     A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tkl 
the  national  voluntary  fund  to  pay  the  German  war  charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c - 
indemnity  ^continue  to  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  nected  with  it    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I  J 


country.    The  fund  now  amounts  to  23,000,000  francs. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous, — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  week  ending  at  noon  on  the 
24th  ult.,  numbered  495.  There  were  138  deaths  of 
small  pox,  56  of  consumption,  32  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  13  old  age. 

The  number  of  new  buildings  erected  in  Philadelphia 
in  1871  was  6,295,  including  5,365  new  dwelling  houses. 
Since  1866,  the  number  of  dwellings  erected  in  this  city 
has  been  21,973.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  past  few 
years  is  attributed  to  the  great  increase  of  manufactories 
of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  &c. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  abolishing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee, 
will,  it  is  supposed,  fail  in  the  Senate.  The  finance 
committee  of  that  body  have  reported  a  bill  making 
numerous  changes  in  the  tariff.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
duty  on  tea  shall  hereafter  be  ten  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  on  coffee  two  cents,  and  that  the  duties  on  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  goods,  &c,  shall  be  reduced  ten  per 
cent,  from  the  present  rates. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
branches,  during  the  year  1871,  were  $18,719,836,  and 
the  expenses  *  11,823, 433,  leaving  $6,896,403  as  the  net 
earnings  of  the  road.  The  main  line  is  358  miles  in 
length,  and  the  branches  258  miles. 

The  Pennsylvania  mine-inspectors  in  the  anthracite 
regions,  report  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
men  killed  in  the  mines  last  year,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  injured  by  accidents.  About  one-third  of 
the  deaths  were  caused  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
mines,  some  of  which  were  worked  with  only  a  single 
opening. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  removing 
political  disabilities  from  3,624  persons  in  the  Southern 
States.  A  motion  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig  iron  to  five 
dollars  a  ton,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  grain  at  that  place,  during  1871,  as  fol- 
lows :  receipts  83,518,202  bushels,  which  is  a  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  shipments 
were  71,800,789  bushels.  The  manufacture  of  flour  fell 
off  116,237  barrels,  owing  to  the  burning  of  six  large 
mills.  The  fire  destroyed  about  17,000  houses,  and  de- 
prived 100,000  people  of  shelter.  It  is  expected  that 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  will  be  restored  within 
two  years  and  the  rest  a  little  later. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  110f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115£;  ditto,  1867,  lllf ;  ditto,  10-40, 
HOf.  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.50;  finer  brands, 
$6.70  a  $11.  White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.82  a  $1.85  ; 
red  western,  $1.65.  State  barley,  78  a  80  cts.  Oats,  52 
a  55  cts.  Southern  white  corn,  73  a  75  cts. ;  yellow,  69 
a  70  cts.  Philadelphia.— Middlings  cotton,  23}  a  23| 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  9  cts. 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  S6  a  $10. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.61  a  $1.62;  white,  $1.70; 
white  Michigan,  $1.88.  Rye,  92  cts.  Yellow  corn,  65 
a  67  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55  cts.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2,400  head.  Extra 
sold  at  7$  a  8  cts.;  choice,  6|-  a  7  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  5  a 
6  cts.,  and  common  4  a  4 §  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep 
sold  at  1\  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  fair  to  good;  choice, 
10  cts.  Hogs,  $7  a  $8  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago  — 
Spring  extra  flour,  $6.50  a  $6.65.  No.  2  spring  wheat, 
$1.25.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  39  cts.  No.  2  oats,  32  cts. 
No.  2  rye,  74  cts.  No.  2  barley,  59  cts.  St.  Louis. — 
Flour,  $5.75  a  $7.25.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.36.  Corn, 
39  a  40  cts.  Oats,  35  a  37  cts.  Rye,  82  a  83  cts.  Lard, 
8|  cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.28 ;  No.  2, 
$1.25.  No.  2  corn,  39  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31|  cts.  Cleve- 
land—'No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.59  a  $1.60;  No.  2, 
$1.50  a  $1.51.    Corn,  52  cts.    Oats,  35  cts. 


Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp] 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  | 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia  .J 
Physician  and  Superintendent — -Joshua  H.  Wort-  ! 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  uuiyH 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boanlffl 
Managers. 


Married,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1871,  at  Friers 
Meeting-house,  Concord,  Ohio,  Edward  StrattonH 
East  Carmel,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  Mary  L. 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Asenath  Raley,  of  the  foriH 
place. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  one  of  the  schools  in 
Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rlioads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phila 


the 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  Writing  Depart- 
ment.   Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St., 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St., 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


Died,  near  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  at  9 
residence  of  Joseph  Gibbons,  on  the  8th  of  First  mo  til 
1872,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  Catharine,  wido« 
the  late  William  Planner,  and  a  member  of  SomejH 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  illness  was  lingering,  and  H 
often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  released  from  this  eartkfi 
tabernacle  of  clay,  and  to  be  with  the  ransomed  abcH 
— ,  at  his  residence  in  Darlington,  Harford  flj 
Maryland,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  1872,  ThoiM 
O,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Worthington,  in  the  5lhr!j 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Deer  Creek  MontH 
Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  in  Reading,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  FiH 

day  morning,  the  18th  of  First  month,  1872,  Josm 
Dickinson,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  a  membej 
Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  First  month  21 

1872,  Elizabeth  Flanegan,  in  the  73d  year  of  I 
age,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Western  Distl 
Monthly  Meeting.  Though  the  sufferings  of  this  i 
Friend  were  often  great,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  tflji 
with  much  patience,  and  expressed,  a  short  time  beHj 
her  close,  that  she  felt  herself  to  be  an  unprofitableHi 
vant ;  having  nothing  to  trust  in  but  the  mercy  of  flj 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour ;  and  again,  what  a  faviBf 
is  to  have  salt  in  ourselves,  and  bread  in  our  Bt 
houses  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Her  end  was  peace.Mj| 
— ,  at  liis  residence,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  Second  m<H 
3d,  1872,  Ezra  Blackman,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  I. 
a  member  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  Monthly  Meeting.  I 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Second  month  1872,  at  the  flt 

dence  of  his  son,  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  in  WinH 
Ohio,  Daniel  Stratton,  in  the  75th  year  of  hisH 
a  member  of  Pennsville  Monthly  and  Particular  MH; 
ing,  Ohio.  This  dear  Friend  evidenced  his  lovcH 
the  truth  by  a  circumspect  life  and  conduct,  and  S 
fervently  concerned  that  the  doctrines  and  testimoHF 
of  Friends  might  be  maintained  in  all  their  simplSJ 
and  completeness,  unimpaired  by  any  innovation.  H 
evinced  much  patience  as  his  weakness  increased,Mj; 
ing,  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  poor  creature,  yet  at  tiH 
was  refreshed  by  a  sense  of  a  redeeming  love  and  m< 
A  Friend  inquired  if  his  prospect  appeared  bright 
replied,  it  did,  increasingly  so.  On  learning  tha 
midweek  meetings  of  a  neighboring  Monthly  Meel 
were  often  small,  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  The  waBJ 
Zion  do  mourn  because  so  few  come  to  the  sofflj 
feasts."  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  supplicBJ 
that  his  faith  fail  not ;  and  was  favored  as  his  end  (H 
near,  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  in  wHJ 
state  we  humbly  believe  he  quietly  passed  away  t<B 
eternal  rest. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  at  GreenwpJ 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  Second  month  8th,  1872,  MH 
Cordelia,  daughter  of  George  and  the  late  RosanB 
Kester,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age.  This  young  FiB 
endured  a  long  and  painful  illness,  in  which  it^ 
evident  she  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  all  im 
tant  work  of  the  soul's  salvation.  The  following 
some  of  her  last  expressions :  Oh  Lord,  have  mere 
me  !  Iam  a  poor  wayfaring  stranger,  travelling  thrign 
this  world  alone ;  yet  not  alone,  for  Thou  has  pronH 
to  be  with  all  Thy  weak,  depending  children,  fl 
father,  weep  not  for  me,  I  am  going  home.  She  flj 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her  relatives  and  friends,BJ 
ing,  I  hope  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven.  There  wi|flj 
no  sickness,  toil  or  danger  in  that  bright  land  to  wflj 
I  go. 
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For  "  The  Friend  » 

The  Life  of  the  Plains. 

BY  E.  D.  COPE. 
(Continued  from  page  218.) 

Beyond  question,  the  most  striking  of  the 
lecies  of  quadrupeds  nowfound  on  the  plains, 
the  bison  or  buffalo.  In  spite  of  the  de- 
ruction  which  has  thinned  their  columns, 
ey  still  roam  in  immense  herds.  The  travel- 
first  meets  with  them  near  to  Bunker  Hill 
ation,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  and 
iey  may  be  seen  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
;ar,  throughout  a  distance  of  250  miles  west- 
ard,  or  to  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  east- 
n  boundary  of  Colorado. 
Their  north  and  south  range  is  of  course 
uch  greater,  and  they  are  found  in  different 
irts  of  it  at  different  times  in  the  year,  spend- 
g  the  winter  along  the  Arkansas,  and  soutn 
it,  and  the  summer  in  Nebraska  and  Da- 
ta. It  said  that  the  buffalo  of  northern 
icota  and  Montana  form  a  distinct  herd, 
lich  never  mingles  with  those  of  Kansas, 
le  first  impression  produced  on  the  stranger 
the  sight  of  a  buffalo,  is  that  of  ugliness, 
le  huge  forequarters  seem  quite  out  of  pro- 
rtion  to  the  light  hind  legs;  the  masses  of 
ir  on  the  forehead  and  chin  have  a  particu- 
■ly  untidy  appearance.  The  impression  is 
t  improved  when  they  strike  into  a  slow 
ater;  for  the  immense  tufts  of  hair  depend- 
j  from  the  fore-legs  swing  awkwardly,  and 
I  3  tail  which  is  held  straight  up,  with  a  short 
rve  down  again  at  the  middle,  is  ridicu- 
8ly  small.  When  however  a  herd,  roused 
m  its  lethargy,  rushes  at  a  speed  of  eigh- 
n  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  contempt  is 
inged  for  admiration.  The  once  lumbering 
ly  is  now  handled  with  perfect  ease;  all 
clumsy  appendages  become  streamers  in 
wind,  and  the  huge  withers  give  the  fly- 
body,  mass  and  power.  The  black  eyes 
iten  beneath  the  matted  hair,  and  were  the 
)fs  changed  for  claws,  and  the  horns  hid- 
I  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  believe  that 
■of  the  old  giant  lions  of  antediluvian  days 
I  come  to  light. 

unong  animals,  propensities  run  in  families 
veil  as  in  species.  The  buffalo  is  as  anxious 
sross  the  railroad  track  in  front  of  the 
>motive,  as  is  the  road  feeding  cow  to  get 
>re  the  horse  and  carriage  of  the  passing 
'er,   Smaller  and  larger  herds  will  run 


from  quite  a  distance  to  anticipate  the  passage 
of  the  locomotive  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eoad, 
and  often  succeed  in  their  object.  Others  that 
fail,  will  run  alongside  the  cars  for  consider- 
able distances,  apparently  unwilling  to  wait 
a  minute  till  the  rear  of  the  train  has  passed. 
Passengers  of  destructive  proclivities  indulge 
their  passion  by  shooting  them  from  the  car 
windows,  sometimes  with  fatal  effect.  In  no 
part  of  the  250  miles  ranged  by  the  buffalo, 
are  bleached  buffalo  skulls  and  bones  out  of 
sight  from  the  railroad  cars.  Sometimes  the 
cowcatcher  strikes  thorn  and  knocks  them 
into  the  ditch,  where  the  passengers  can  ob- 
serve from  the  windows,  their  frantic  efforts 
to  rise  and  escape ;  sometimes  they  are  killed ; 
but  when  the  train  encounters  the  main  herd, 
it  has  to  make  frequent  stops  to  let  them  pass. 
On  one  occasion  when  a  train  was  snowed  up 
in  Colorado,  hundreds  of  these  animals  con- 
gregated on  the  leeward  side  of  the  cars  for 
shelter. 

The  buffalo  may  be  readily  overtaken  by  a 
swift  horse,  and  may  be  easily  surprised  by 
the  hunter  stealing  up  the  canons  into  the 
herd.  In  fact  there  is  no  animal  on  the  plains 
more  readily  killed  by  those  who  know  the 
mortal  points,  and  though  their  increase  is 
rapid,  their  extinction  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Congress  has  appropriated  3575  square 
miles  in  Montana,  as  a  reservation,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  from  injury,  and  for  the 
free  observation  of  visitors,  the  wonderful 
geysers  of  the  Fire  Hole  region.  Our  rulers 
should,  in  the  same  manner,  set  apart  a  large 
tract  in  Kansas  or  Colorado  as  a  buffalo  pre- 
serve, where  the  noble  animals  might  increase 
unmolested,  and  remain  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  nature,  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  creative  power  remaining  on  our 
planet. 

Next  to  the  buffalo  in  size,  come  the  three 
species  of  deer.  The  elk  (Cerous  canadensis) 
is  not  very  rare  in  middle  and  northern  Kan- 
sas, but  abounds  in  great  herds  in  Dacota  and 
Montana.  The  largest  of  the  known  deer,  it 
is  an  object  of  interest  <^^ie  naturalist  and  the 
hunter,  but  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  observe. 
The  same  habit  characterizes  the  other  species, 
the  mule  deer,  (Cariacas  macrotis),  and  the 
white-tailed  deer,  (Cariacus  leucurus),  which 
show  in  this  respect,  a  great  contrast  to  the 
buffalo.  The  mule  or  black-tailed  deer,  is  next 
to  the  elk  the  largest  of  its  family  in  America. 
Its  horns  are  peculiarly  branched,  and  it  is 
very  swift  of  foot.  Often  the  hunter,  wander- 
ing through  the  shallower  canons  or  ravines, 
or  in  the  bushy  creek  bottoms,  hears  a  rush 
and  sees  perhaps  a  whisk  of  the  black  tail  as 
it  disappears  over  the  bluff.  The  tracks  are 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a  yearling  heifer, 
and  are  much  more  frequently  seen  than  the 
animal. 

While  this  deer  extends  its  range  through 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  the  antelope  (Antilo- 
capra  americana)  is  especially  an  animal  of 
the  plains,    Protected  by  its  swiftness,  and 


its  shy  disposition,  it  continues  to  exist  in 
large  numbers  over  the  whole  region  occupied 
by  the  buffalo.  It  lives  in  small  herds,  some- 
times containing  as  many  as  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals, but  is  sometimes  seen  in  pairs  only. 
Its  movements  are  in  many  respects  quite 
peculiar.  As  the  traveller  approaches  it,  it 
displays  much  curiosity,  and  while  often  keep- 
ing out  of  rifle  shot,  pursues  a  zigzag  course, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  probable  track  of 
its  human  enemy,  in  straight  lines,  watching 
his  movements  the  while.  The  animal's  fur 
is  remarkably  coarse,  and  the  respective  hairs 
flat  and  curiously  brittle,  and  capable  of  being 
folded  like  the  fibril  of  a  feather.  A  large 
white  spot  covers  the  rump  and  hind  quar- 
ters, and  when  the  antelope  is  excited,  "  each 
particular  hair  doth  stand  on  end,"  giving  a 
puffed  appearance,  orresembling  a  large  white 
cushion. 

When  the  antelope's  curiosity  is  satisfied, 
he  runs  in  a  straight  line.  A  herd  frequently 
selects  an  elevated  ridge  or  tract  forming  the 
horizon  of  the  object  of  their  fear,  and  runs 
round  it  in  single  tile.  Suddenly  the  animals 
become  invisible,  but  a  careful  examination 
will  show  that  they  have  all  faced  about  sud- 
denly, and  stand  at  equal  distinces.  but  are  so 
slender  on  a  front  view,  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  tall  weeds  that  are 
scattered  through  the  grass.  The  flesh  of  the 
antelope  is  the  best  meat  on  the  plains,  and 
resembles  tender  beef  steak.  The  animal  is 
most  readily  shot  by  surprise  from  the  canons 
or  the  swells.  The  grey  hound  is  the  only 
dog  that  can  overtake  them,  and  very  few  of 
these  succeed  in  it.  It  is  accomplished  by  a 
few  enormous  leaps,  before  the  antelope  is 
fairly  off :  if  the  dog  loses  this  opportunity, 
he  must  give  up  the  chase.  The  animal  in 
question  is  now  only  called  antelope  in  defer- 
ence to  custom.  It  is  not  a  true  antelope,  but 
forms  a  peculiar  family  which  combines  the 
features  of  some  of  those  most  extensively 
multiplied  during  the  present  geologic  period. 
Naturalists  arrange  the  cloven-footed  animals 
without  upper  cutting  teeth  (or  ruminants), 
into  several  families,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarities  presented  by  their  horns.  The 
camels  have  no  horns.  The  giraffe  has  short 
horns,  which  are  covered  with  hairy  skin. 
Prom  this  point  we  may  trace  two  lines  of 
succession,  one  ending  in  the  deer,  and  the 
other  in  the  oxen.  Turning  towards  the  deer, 
we  find  the  muntjac  of  India,  with  a  hairy 
base,  surmounted  by  a  short  naked  horn, 
which  is  attached  to  it  by  a  temporary  bony 
union  only.  Periodically  it  is  shed,  and  the 
young  horn  which  follows,  is  covered  with  a 
continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  long  base,  until 
it  is  fully  grown.  The  skin  then  dies  from 
the  young  horn,  which  remains  with  the  bony 
surface  exposed.  Now  this  is  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  horns  of  all  deer,  but  they 
differ  from  the  muntjac  in  having  a  very  short 
naked  base,  and  are  thus  less  like  the  giraffe. 
The  case  is  entirely  different  with  the  oxen, 
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They  have  the  fixed  horn  of  the  giraffe  en- 
larged, but  instead  of  a  covering  of  skin  and 
hair,  they  are  protected  by  a  horny  sheath. 
Neither  the  bony  core  nor  the  horny  case  are 
ever  shed.  The  antelopes  proper,  the  sheep, 
goats,  &  \,  agree  with  the  oxen  in  these  points. 
This  external  horn  is  a  continuation  of  the 
epidermis  or  upper  skin,  and  its  constitution 
is  much  like  that  of  agglutinated  hairs;  a 
structure  by  the  way  much  more  distinctly 
seen  in  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  That  this 
is  its  formation  is  rendered  probable  from  the 
nature  of  the  horn  of  the  antilocapra  of  the 
plains  to  which  we  now  return.  This  animal 
has  the  bony  horn  with  the  horny  sheath  of 
the  true  antelope,  ox,  &c,  but  it  regularly 
sheds  the  sheath,  and  leaves  the  core  covered 
with  a  dense  coat  of  hair.  From  this  the  new 
sheath  is  developed,  which  when  complete 
resembles  that  of  the  ox;  when  the  animal 
has  the  core  only  covered  with  skin  and  hair, 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  giraffe!  The 
growth  of  the  new  skin  beneath  it  causes  the 
old  sheath  to  fall,  and  when  the  latter  is  re- 
moved by  the  hand,  many  of  the  new  hairs 
from  within,  are  found  to  penetrate  it. 

In  size  the  antelope  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  Virginian  deer,  but  larger  than  the  sheep. 

Swiftness  is  the  prime  necessity  of  those 
animals  of  the  plains  which  have  not  other 
means  of  protection,  and  to  none  of  these  does 
this  remark  apply  more  truly  than  to  the 
"jack  rabbit,"  Lepus  callotis  of  naturalists. 
It  receives  its  popular  name  from  the  great 
length  of  its  ears,  as  well  as  from  its  colors, 
which  resemble  those  of  a  Spanish  Jack.  It 
is  large,  much  exceeding  the  grey  rabbit  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  ele- 
gant animal.  Its  run  is  of  two  kinds;  the 
one  a  succession  of  leaps  performed  in  a  half 
erect  attitude  like  the  kangaroo,  the  other 
more  like  that  of  other  rabbits,  except  that  it 
pursues  a  zigzag  course  like  the  antelope.  Its 
movement  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  in 
that  it  turns  out  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
line  in  graceful  curves,  like  the  rolling  of  a 
skater,  and  its  speed  is  such,  that  the  body  is 
inclined  or  swayed  to  the  one  side  or  the  other 
in  the  same  manner.  Its  long  ears  are  held 
erect,  and  as  each  is  terminated  by  a  large 
black  spot,  it  is  easily  marked  by  the  hunter. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  camp  larder, 
when  buffalo  and  antelope  give  out. 

The  eye  of  this  rabbit  is  large  and  red.  On 
one  occasion,  coming  on  one  squatting  on  its 
form,  gathered  up  with  its  huge  ears  lying 
entirely  over  its  back,  it  was  sometime  before 
I  could  convince  myself  that  it  was  not  the 
head  of  a  doe  or  other  large  animal,  thrown 
there  by  a  hunter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 


From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

"1817.  April  4th.— Last  Tuesday  week,  the 
25th  of  March,  was  our  Quarterly  Meeting; 
at  which  precious  opportunity  I  was  much 
favored  to  feel  refreshment  and  instruction: 
the  business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted 
pretty  much  to  satisfaction,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  sitting,  I  have  reason  to  re- 
member. During  the  interval  of  ten  days 
which  has  since  elapsed,  I  have  frequently 
had  on  my  mind  an  inclination  to  record  the 
awful  and  weighty  posture,  into  which  my  soul 
was  brought  on  that  occasion,  by  the  merci- 
ful visitation  of  a  tender  Father.  Towards 


the  latter  part  of  the  concluding  sitting,  after 
the  business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted, 
and  a  suitable  pause  had  ensued,  a  minister 
got  up  with  this  most  impressive  language 
of  the  apostle,  '  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stub- 
ble,— every  man's  work  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest; for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it 
shall  bo  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.'  I  be- 
lieve nothing  was  added  to  this  by  the  Friend 
himself,  though  R.  Phillips  carried  forward 
the  subject  a  little  with  much  force  and  vigor. 
After  this  another  minister  rose,  and  in  a 
solemn  and  earnest  manner  applied  the  fore- 
going to  the  youth  then  present:  he  urged 
them  in  a  powerful  manner  to  look  to  their 
foundation,  and  to  examine  what  hope  they 
wore  laying  up  against  the  time  to  come:  he 
reminded  them  how  soon  and  how  suddenly, 
even  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  strong, 
were  cutoff;  and  desired  them  to  recollect, 
that  the  Lord  loved  an  early  sacrifice,  a  sac- 
rifice of  time,  and  talents, -and  treasure, — a 
sacrifice  of  everything:  and  he  recommended 
to  those  who  were  ready  to  give  up  all  and 
follow  their  crucified  Saviour,  fully  to  ascer- 
tain, that  what  they  were  about  to  offer,  was 
required  and  called  for  at  their  hands  ;  and  in 
all  their  undertakings  and  designs,  thorough- 
ly to  try  'the  fleece.'  I  cannot  repeat  what 
I  felt  upon  this  awful  occasion,  especially  as 
the  remarks  came  from  one  to  whom  I  am 
not  known,  nor  do  I  even  know  him  by  sight. 
[  could  scarcely  speak  to  any  one,  after  the 
meeting  broke  up;  but  walked  home  in  fear 
and  trembling,  under  a  renewed  impression 
and  belief,  that  the  Lord  is  yet  as  mindful  of 
his  poor  frail  creature  as  ever  he  has  been. 
As  I  was  returning  to  Clapham  in  deep  retire- 
ment of  spirit,  and  in  silent  waiting  before 
Him  '  who  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  en- 
joy,' these  texts  of  scripture  were  revived  in 
my  recollection,  and  sealed  very  firmly  the  in- 
structive communications  which  I  had  heard: 
'  Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then 
shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself  and  not  in 
another:'  'Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mock- 
ed: for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  :  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap 
life  everlasting.'  I  had  also  occasion  to  re- 
member, that  he  it  was,  who  came  to  Christ, 
heard  his  sayings,  and  did  them,  that  was 
likened  to  a  man  who  built  upon  a  rock." 

By  a  glance  at  the  date  of  the  last  memo- 
randum and  that  of  the  next  letter,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  our  author  has  just  yielded 
compliance  with  what  his  mind,  as  wo  have 
seen,  has  gradually  been  preparing  for — taking 
up  the  cross  respecting  primitive  simplicity 
and  plainness  of  speech.  The  testimony  of 
the  Society  against  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  as  manifested  in  its  modish  and 
changeable  fashions  in  dress,  he  had  already 
practically  exemplified.  The  following  com- 
ments of  his  pen,  on  perhaps  both  of  these 
changes,  are  deeply  suggestive  and  instructive. 

To  a  Friend. 

"Clapham,  22d  of  4th  mo.  1817. 

"My  dear   :  In  the  season  of  sore 

affliction,  which  has  at  this  time  overtaken 


me,  next  to  that  consolation  which  spring 
from  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  good, 
know  of  nothing  that  affords  such  refresh  mer 
as  the  sympathy  of  dear  and  valued  friend 
And  that  1  have  thy  tender  sympathy  an 
solicitude  at  this  time  of  trial  and  of  tears, 
feel  too  well  assured  to  doubt.    How  insij 
nificant,  how  comparatively  light  did  tli 
adoption  of  any  alteration  in  appearance  ar 
behavior  seem  to  my  view,  whilst  they  wei 
looked  upon  at  a  distance  :  how  little  did 
suppose,  that  such  trembling  and  distre 
would  have  been  occasioned,  by  so  trifling 
circumstance  as  the  discontinuance  of  son 
paltry  practices  and  habits,  which  were  clear] 
seen  to  have  had  their  origin  in  evil,  or  ten 
ed  to  it:  how  far  was  I  from  believing,  th: 
when  the  time  should  come  for  my  standir. 
forth,  and  showing  under  whose  banner  I  hslj 
enlisted,  in  whose  chosen  regiment  I  serve! 
there  could  be  any  other  feeling  in  my  hea| 
but  joy,  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  suffl 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Wei 


dear 


we  have  that  which  is  better  thffl 


words,  by  and  through  which  we  can  con 
municate;  why  then  need  I  add  more.  1 
may,  however,  relieve  thee  a  little  of  what! 
know  thou  feels  for  me,  to  be  assured,  that  | 
every  respect  as  to  this  important  mattffl 
whether  I  look  at  the  time,  the  mode,  or  el 
tent  of  this  act  of  dedication,  I  have  nothifl 
for  which  to  reprove  myself  as  yet, — nothiJJ 
that  I  could  really  and  truly  wish  to  be  oth«j 
wise  than  it  is;  and  that  I  have  abundajj 
cause  for  thankfulness  and  encouragement.! 
Believe  me,  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J-  B-'J 

In  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  dated  about  tffl 
time,  he  writes:  "We  have  truly  wituess| 
the  'mighty  hand,'  and  the  'outstretch! 
arm  :"  then  let  neither  of  us  be  using  in  effiB 
any  other  language  than — 'the  will  of  ta 
Lord  be  done.'  Let  us  beware,  lest  we  be 
any  wise  counteracting  the  intention  of  H 
who  intends  better  for  us,  far  better  than 
can  possibly  provide  for  ourselves.  I  belieM 
there  is  a  work  assigned  to  each  of  us;  til 
whilst  to  one  is  given  a  talent  of  one  kij 
wherewith  to  occupy,  to  another  may 
handed  one  of  a  very  different  descriptic 
and  as  long  as  we  are  in  our  allotted  static; 
a  blessing  attaches  to  us.  That  thou  an  I 
may  both  be  found  not  blindly  choosing  ■ 
own  path,  or  laying  down  our  own  self-wilB 
plans  and  projects;  for  that  which  we  rn 
call  our  welfare  in  life,  is  my  earnest  desn 
For  assuredly  it  is  not  the  estimated  use 
ness  or  service  which  we  may  be  rendering 
ourselves  and  to  society  by  taking  up  this! 
the  other  course  of  life;  but  it  is  the  beinm 
our  right  places  which  is  acceptable.  OrB 
R.  Barclay  said,  'If  Paul,  when  his  face  'ft 
turned  by  the  Lord  towards  Jerusalem,  m 
gone  back  to  Achaia  or  Macedonia,  he  mifc 
have  supposed  he  would  have  done  God  reft 
acceptable  service,  in  preaching  and  confin- 
ing the  churches,  than  in  being  shut  ujin 
prison  in  Judea  ;  but  would  God  have  im 
pleased  herewith  ?  Nay,  certainly.  Obedicft 
is  better  than  sacrifice  :  and  it  is  not  our  d(bg 
that  which  is  good  simply,  which  pleafl 
God,  but  that  good  which  he  willeth  us  to  dm 

J.  B| 

CTo  be  continued  ) 

Thousands  have  been  able  to  say,  and  \j- 
self  as  loudly  as  any  of  thorn,  it  has  been  « 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted. —  W.  Coalsr. 
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Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Libraries. — The 
principal  amusement  of  Frederick's  leisure 
i  (hours,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  was  his  library, 
i  |The  plan  for  his  reading  in  general,  which  he 
i  [adopted  in  his  youth,  and  to  which  he  con- 
stantly adhered,  was  this:  He  divided  all 
It  (books  that  ho  chose  to  read  into  two  classes 
ill — those  for  study  and  those  for  amusement. 
ciThe  second  class,  by  far  the  more  numerous 
i  |Df  the  two,  comprehended  all  the  works  which 
Jae  wished  to  know  something  of,  and  which 
{(he  merely  skimmed  or  read  through  once, 
irirhe  first  consisted  of  those  which  he  meant 


mo  study,  to  read  over  again,  or  to  consult  as 
i  ljong  as  he  lived  ;  these  he  took  up  continually, 
Hone  after  another,  in  the  order  in  which  he 
li: pad  rauged  them,  unless  upon  occasions  when 
die  only  wanted  to  verify,  to  quote,  or  to  imi- 
:tj|;ate  some  passage.  He  had  five  libraries 
it jitbsolutely  alike,  and  composed  of  the  same 
i|»ooks — at  Potsdam,  at  old  Sans  Souci,  at 
it|3erlin,  at  Breslau,  and  at  Charlottenburg. 
i;|Vhen  he  removed  from  one  of  these  residences 
Jo  another,  ho  had  only  to  note  how  far  he 
lad  got  in  a  book,  aud  on  bis  arrival,  he  could 
m  jiroceed  as  though  he  were  on  the  same  spot 
[j  jjlence  he  always  bought  five  copies  of  every 
tl|iook  that  he  wished  to  have.  To  the  five 
'{libraries  above  mentioned  were  afterwards 
li:  lidded  another  in  the  new  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
Jlnd  a  travelling  library  for  the  review  time. 
il|-he  books  belonging  to  all  these  libraries 
j.  |7ere  uniformly  bound  in  red  morocco  with 
milt  leaves.  Each  book  had  its  particular 
lace,  and  on  the  cover  was  a  letter,  denoting 
j!  he  library  to  which  it  belonged. — Kiddie. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

'The  New  Nature,  and  the  New  Understanding. 

As  men  come  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
jhey  will  find  their  own  apprehensions  about 
pese  things  to  have  been  but  dreams,  where- 
jdth  the  enemy  hath  fed  and  pleased  them, 
I'hile  he  hath  lulled  them  asleep  in  the  night 
If  darkness,  that  he  might  the  better  steal 
way  the  true  weighty  knowledge  of  the 
pings  of  the  kingdom  from  them.  Thus  men 
jave  dreamed  about  justification,  about  sanc- 
jfication,  about  regeneration,  about  redemp- 
on,  about  faith,  hope,  love,  righteousness, 


J pace,  joy,  &c.  And  have  been  mistaken  about 
j|,pem,  missing  of  that  power  and  light  whereby 

m\ 


pd  wherein  they  are  revealed  and  made 
j-aoifest.  Now  he  that  will  rightly  know 
jjiese  things,  must  know  them  in  the  feeling 
id  true  experience  ;  and  therein  he  shall  find 
ill  these  are  wrought  in  a  mysterious  way  of 
jire  life's  operation,  out  of  the  reach  of  man's 
i'mprehension  ;  and  no  man  cau  understand 
|  em,  but  as  the  new  and  holy  understanding  is 
Iven  him;  nor  retain  the  sense  and  know- 
ijdge  of  them,  but  as  he  abides  in  the  new 
j iture,  and  retains  the  new  understanding. — 
\aae  Penington. 


,  Origin  of  the  word  Dollar. — The  derivation 
jggested  for  this,  in  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
jjn,  is  confirmed  by  the  particular  explana- 
()n  of  later  lexicographers.  In  1516,  a  silver 
jine  was  discovered  at  Joachim's  Thai  (St. 
"achini's  Dale),  in  Bohemia,  and  the  pro- 
iietors  in  the  following  year  issued  a  great 

imber  of  silver  pieces,  of  about  the  value  of 
ie  Spanish  psodure,  which  bore  the  name  of 

■achim's  thaler,  subsequently  abbreviated 
ilto  dollar.  Thus  the  dollar,  like  the  guinea, 
immemorates  the  place  from  which  it  was 
dginally  coined. — Keddie. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Ascent  of  the  Jungfrau. 

Professor  Tyndall  says :  "  I  had  spent  nearly 
a  fortnight  at  the  iEggischhorn  in  1863,  em- 
ploying alternate  days  in  wandering  and 
musing  over  the  green  Alps,  and  in  more  vigo- 
rous action  upon  the  Aletsch  glacier.  Day 
after  day  a  blue  sky  spanned  the  earth,  and 
night  after  night  the  stars  glanced  down  from 
an  unclouded  heaven.  There  is  no  nobler 
mountain  group  in  Switzerland  than  that  seen 
on  a  fine  day  from  the  middle  of  the  Aletsch 
glacier  looking  southwards;  while  to  the 
north,  and  more  close  at  hand,  rise  the  Jung- 
frau and  other  summits  familiar  to  every 
tourist  who  has  crossed  the  Wengern  Alp. 
The  love  of  being  alone  amid  these  scenes 
caused  me,  on  the  3d  of  August,  to  withdraw 
from  all  society,  and  ascend  the  glacier,  which 
for  nearly  two  hours  was  almost  as  even  as  a 
highway,  no  local  danger  calling  away  the 
attention  from  the  near  and  distant  moun- 
tains. The  ice  yielded  to  the  sun,  rills  were 
formed,  which  united  to  rivulets,  and  these 
again  coalesced  to  rapid  brooks,  which  ran 
with  a  pleasant  music  through  deep  channels 
cut  in  the  ice.  Sooner  or  later  these  brooks 
were  crossed  by  cracks;  into  these  cracks  the 
water  fell,  scooping  out  gradually  for  itself  a 
vertical  shaft,  the  resonance  of  which  raised 
the  sound  of  the  falling  water  to  the  dignity 
of  thunder.  These  shafts  constitute  the  so- 
called  moulins  of  the  glacier,  examples  of 
which  are  shown  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace  to 
every  tourist  who  visits  the  Jardin  from  Cha- 
mouni.  The  moulins  can  only  form  wbere 
the  glacier  is  not  much  riven,  as  here  aloue 
the  rivulets  can  acquire  the  requisite  volume 
to  produce  a  moulin. 

After  two  hours  ascent,  the  ice  began  to 
wear  a  more  hostile  aspect,  and  long  stripes 
of  last  year's  snow  drawn  over  the  sullied 
surface,  marked  the  lines  of  crevasses  now 
partially  filled  and  bridged  over.  For  a  time 
this  snow  was  consolidated,  and  I  crossed 
numbers  of  the  chasms,  sounding  in  each  case 
before  trusting  myself  to  its  tenacity.  But  as 
I  ascended,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  fis- 
sures increased,  and  the  fragility  of  the  snow- 
bridges  became  more  conspicuous.  The  cre- 
vasses yawned  here  and  there  with  threaten- 
ing gloom,  while  along  their  fringes  the  crys- 
talizing  power  of  water  played  the  most  fan- 
tastic freaks.  Long  lines  of  icicles  dipped  into 
the  darkness,  and  at  some  places  the  liquefied 
snow  had  refrozen  into  clusters  of  plates, 
ribbed  and  serrated  like  the  leaves  of  ferns. 
The  cases  in  which  the  snow  covering  of  the 
crevasses,  when  tested  by  the  axe,  yielded, 
became  gradually  more  numerous,  demanding 
commensurate  caution.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  otherwise  than  earnest  in  such  scenes  as 
this,  with  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  nature  around  one,  with  the  sense  of 
danger  raising  the  feelings  at  times  to  the 
level  of  awe. 

My  way  upwards  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  circuit  after  circuit  had  to  be 
made  round  the  gaping  fissures.  There  is  a 
passive  cruelty  in  the  aspect  of  these  chasms 
sufficient  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.  Among 
them  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  bo  alone,  so  I 
halted  in  the  midst  of  them  and  swerved  back 
towards  the  Faulberg.  But  instead  of  it  I 
struck  the  lateral  tributary  of  the  Aletsch, 
which  runs  up  to  the  Gruahorn  Liiuke.  In 
this  passage  I  was  more  than  once  entangled 
in  a  mesh  of  fissures,  but  it  is  marvellous  what 


steady,  cool  scrutiny  can  accomplish  upon  the 
ice,  and  how  often  difficulties  of  apparently 
the  gravest  kind,  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
form  by  skilful  examination.  I  tried  to  get 
along  the  rocks  to  the  Faulberg,  but  after  in- 
vesting half  an  hour  in  the  attempt  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  retreat.  I  finally  reached  the 
Faulberg  by  the  glacier,  and  with  great  com- 
fort consumed  my  bread  and  cheese  and 
emptied  my  goblet  in  the  shadow  of  its 
caves.  On  this  day  it  was  my  desire  to  get 
near  the  buttresses  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  to 
see  what  prospect  of  success  a  lonely  climber 
would  have  in  an  attempt  upon  tbe  mountain. 
Such  an  attempt  might  doubtless  be  made, 
but  at  a  risk  which  no  sane  man  would  will- 
ingly incur. 

On  August  6,  however,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  joining  Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Philpotts, 
who,  with  Christian  Aimer  and  Christian 
Lauener  for  their  guides,  wished  to  ascend  the 
Jungfrau.  We  quitted  the  iEggischhorn  at 
2.15  p.  M.,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  reached 
the  grottoes  of  the  Faulberg.  A  pine  fire  was 
soon  blazing,  a  pan  of  water  soon  bubbling 
socially  over  the  flame,  and  the  evening  meal 
was  quickly  prepared  and  disposed  of.  For  a 
time  the  air  behind  the  Jungfrau  and  Monk 
was  exceedingly  dark  and  threatening;  rain 
was  streaming  down  upon  Lauterbrunnen, 
and  the  skirt  of  the  storm  wrapped  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Monk.  South- 
ward, however,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  there 
were  such  general  evidences  of  hope  that  we 
were  not  much  disheartenei  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  to  the  north  of  us.  Like  a 
gust  of  passion  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and 
before  we  went  to  rest  all  was  sensibly  clear. 
Still  the  air  was  uot  transparent,  and  for  a 
time  the  stars  twinkled  through  it  with  a 
feeble  raj7.  There  was  no  visible  turbidity, 
but  a  something  which  cut  off  half  the  stellar 
brilliancy.  The  starlight,  however,  becatno 
gradually  stronger,  not  on  account  of  the  aug- 
menting darkness,  but  because  the  air  became 
clarified  as  the  night  advanced. 

Two  of  our  party  occupied  the  upper  cave, 
and  the  guides  took  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
while  a  third  lay  in  the  little  grot  below. 
Hips  and  ribs  felt  throughout  the  night  the 
pressure  of  the  subjacent  rock.  A  single 
blanket,  moreover,  though  sufficent  to  keep 
out  the  pain  of  cold,  was  insufficient  to  induce 
the  comfort  of  warmth  ;  so  I  lay  awake  in  a 
neutral  condition,  neither  happy  nor  unhappy, 
watching  the  stars  without  emotion  as  they 
appeared  in  succession  above  the  mountain 
heads. 

At  half  past  twelve  a  rumbling  in  the 
kitchen  showed  the  guides  to  be  alert,  and 
soon  after  Christian  Aimer  announced  that 
tea  wa9  prepared.  We  rose,  consumed  a  crust 
and  basin  each,  and  at  1.15  A.  m.,  being  per- 
fectly harnessed,  we  dropped  down  upon  the 
glacier.  The  crescent  moon  was  in  the  sky, 
but  for  a  long  time  we  had  to  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains,  and  therefore  re- 
quired illumination.  The  bottoms  were  knock- 
ed out  of  two  empty  bottles,  and  each  of  these, 
inverted,  formed  a  kind  of  lantern  which  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  a  candle  stuck  in  the 
neefc.  Aimer  went  first,  holding  his  lantern 
in  his  left  hand  and  his  axe  in  the 
moving  cautiously  along  the  snow  which, 
the  residue  of  the  spring  avalanches,  fringed 
the  glacier.  At  times,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
the  leader  paused  and  struck  his  ice  axe  into 
the  snow.    Looking  right  or  left,  a  chasm 


right, 
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was  always  discovered  in  these  cases,  and  the 
cautious  guide  sounded  the  snow,  lest  the  fis 
sure  should  have  prolonged  itself  underneath 
so  as  to  cross  our  track.  A  tributary  glacier 
joined  the  Aletsch  from  our  right — a  long 
corridor  filled  with  ice,  and  covered  by  the 
purest  snow.  Down  this  valley  the  moon 
light  streamed,  silvering  the  surface  upon 
which  it  fell. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

M.    ANNA  CAETEE. 

Here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow, 
Young,  and  true  of  heart ; 

Early  hast  thou  fought  life's  battle, 
Finished  soon  thy  part. 

Not  the  soldier  scarred  and  bleeding, 
Foremost  in  the  battle's  fray  ; 

Not  the  leader  worn  and  weary, 
Doth  the  Master  call, — alway. 

But  the  young,  the  new-enlisted, 
And  the.  conflict  just  begun  ; 

For  the  Master  only  knoweth, 
When  our  work  is  done. 

Thus  He  called  thee  from  the  warfare, 

In  thy  early  life, 
From  the  heat,  and  from  the  turmoil, 

And  the  daily  strife. 

And  in  place  of  spear  and  buckler, 

To  thee  giveth  now, 
Folded  hands,  and  lips  imparted, 

And  the  marble  brow. 

Here  to-day;  and  gone  to-morrow, 

To  the  Father's  throne ; 
All  the  "end  from  the  beginning," 

Now  to  thee  is  known. 

"  All  the  mystery  of  our  being" 

Unto  thee  is  plain  ; 
While  we  ask  with  secret  yearning, 
Ask,  and  ask  in  vain. 
First  mo.  3d,  187-2. 


Original. 


GOOD  IN  ILL. 


Selected. 


When  gladness  gilds  our  prosperous  day, 
And  hope  is  by  fruition  crowned, 
"  0  Lord,"  with  thankful  hearts  we  say, 
"  How  doth  thy  love  to  us  abound  !" 

But  is  that  love  less  truly  shown 

When  earthly  joys  lie  cold  and  deadf 

And  hopes  have  faded  one  by  one, 
Leaving  sad  memories  in  their  stead  ? 

God  knows  the  discipline  we  need, 
Nor  sorrow  sends  for  sorrow's  sake ; 

And  though  our  stricken  hearts  may  bleed, 
His  mercy  will  not  let  them  break. 

0,  teach  us  to  discern  the  good 

Thou  sendest  in  the  guise  of  ill ; 
Since  all  Thou  dost,  if  understood, 

Interpreteth  thy  loving  will. 

For  pain  is  not  the  end  of  pain, 

Nor  seldom  trial  comes  to  bless, 
And  work  for  us  abundant  gain, — - 

The  peaceful  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Then  let  us  not,  with  anxious  thought, 

Ask  of  to-morrow's  joys  or  woes, 
But  by  His  word  and  Spirit  taught, 

Accept  as  best  what  God  bestows. 

W.  H.  Burleigh. 

Through  unfaithfulness,  Saul  lost  his  king- 
dom and  crown,  and  became  as  one  that  had 
not  been  anointed  with  oil;  the  beauty  of 
Israel  was  slain,  and  fell  upon  the  high  places 
of  Gil  boa. — Mary  Smith. 


He  descants  most  on  the  failings  of  others, 
who  is  least  sensible  of  his  own. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Speaking  the  same  Language. 

Tears  ago,  as  the  writer,  then  a  lad,  was 
passing  through  a  room  where  were  seated 
several  Friends  in  serious  conversation,  his 
ear  caught  this  phrase  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  company,  expressed  in  accents  of  unusual 
gravity :  "  They  all  speak  the  same  language." 
More  of  the  conversation,  if  heard,  is  not  now 
recollected ;  but  the  sentence  above  recited 
has  since  many  a  time  revive'd  in  memory 
through  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  We 
know  not  the  particular  subject  of  this  con- 
versation, but  its  character  is  disclosed  in  the 
weighty  and  most  certain  testimony  to  disci- 
pleship,  "  They  all  speak  the  same  language." 

Children  of  the  same  spiritual  household, 
alike  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  His  king- 
dom, who  teaches  as  man  never  taught; 
purged,  cleansed,  refined,  "By  the  spirit  of 
judgment  and  by  the  spirit  of  burning,"  the 
living  members  of  His  family  ever  speak  the 
same  language. 

Keeping  close  to  their  Leader  and  Guide; 
seeking  unto  Him  for  a  renewal  of  strength, 
hearkening  to  His  voice  as  it  is  heard  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart  and  silence  of  all  flesh,  the 
Lord's  children  are  safely  led  along,  each  in 
his  appointed  path  and  field  of  labor;  and  as 
any  go  forth  in  His  name  more  publicly  to 
advocate  His  cause,  the  work  is  blessed  at 
their  hands,  the  bands  of  gospel  affection  are 
strengthened,  the  harmony  of  the  body  is 
maintained,  and  the  members  thereof  are  in- 
strumental in  building  up  one  another  in  the 
most  holy  faith.  Discords  there  are  none ; 
but  far  otherwise,  these  are  permitted  in  very 
truth  to  feel,  that  "  One  is  their  master  even 
Christ,  and  all  they  are  brethren." 

"  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him  with  one  con- 
sent." Zeph.  iii.  9. 


Scott's  Early  Attempts  in  Verse.  —  When 
Walter  Scott  was  a  school-boy,  between  ten 
and  eleven  years  of  age,  his  mother  one  morn- 
ing saw  him  standing  still  in  the  street,  and 
looking  at  the  sky,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous thunder-storm.  She  called  to  him  re- 
peatedly, but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear;  at 
length  he  returned  into  the  house,  and  told 
his  mother  that  if  she  would  give  him  a  pen- 
cil, he  would  tell  her  why  he  looked  at  the 
sky.  She  acceded  to  his  request,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  laid  on  her  lap  the  following 
'ines  : — 

"  Loud  o'er  my  head  what  awful  thunders  roll ! 
What  vivid  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ! 
It  is  thy  voice,  O  God,  that  bids  them  fly ; 
Thy  voice  directs  them  through  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Then  let  the  good  thy  mighty  power  revere ; 
Let  hardened  sinners  thy  just  judgments  fear." 


A  Queen's  Speech. — The  following  speech  of 
the  Queen  of  Madagascar  was  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  a  Memorial  Church  :  "  I  thank 
the  missionaries  and  the  friends  beyond  the 
seas,  who  have  helped  to  finish  this  house; 
for  completion  of  this  stone  building  as  a  place 
in  which  to  pray  to,  and  for  praising  God,  and 
giving  glory  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  re- 
demption he  has  wrought,  is  a  thing  which 
rejoices  both  me  and  you.  But  not  this  build- 
ing alone  is  called  a  'House  of  God,'  but  our 
hearts  too ;  for  Paul  says  in  the  Corinthians, 
'  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God.'  There- 
fore it  rejoices  my  heart  when  we  all  do  what 


we  can  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  up 
earth ;  for  that  was  commanded  by  Jes 
Christ,  saying,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 
our  friends  from  beyond  the  seas  have  coi 
here  and  do  all  they  can  to  benefit  us, 
we  may  know  Jesus  Christ;  much  more  oug 
we  (who  live  in  the  land)  to  do  so.  The 
fore,  let  all,  whether  men  or  women,  be 
gent,  for  every  one  has  a  work  to  do;  an 
all  of  us  strive  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
to  the  very  utmost  of  our  abilities ;  for  So 
mon  says,  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'  " — Golden  Hour 


For  "  The  Friend 

Westtown  Boarding  School. 

A  concern  for  the  religiously  guarded 
cation  of  the  children  of  Friends,  origin 
with  the  first  rise  and  organization  of  the 
ciety,  and  appears  to  be  a  necessary  offsh 
of  their  principles  applied  to  the  duties 
practical  life.  Sensible  of  the  impressible 
dition  of  the  minds  of  youth  to  the  influen 
of  example  and  association,  either  good  or 
Friends  have,  when  practicable,  establis 
select  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  have  had  them  conducted 
teachers  in  membership  with  the  Society, 
these  means  their  children  are  in  good  m 
sure  protected  from  the  influence  of  examp 
disposing  them  to  the  use  of  the  impure  1 
guage,  fashionable  address  and  manners  pre 
lent  in  the  world.    In  such  schools  the 
quent  and  serious  reading  of  the  Holy  Sc 
tures  and  other  religious  books  approved 
Friends,  together  with  the  promptings 
religious  concern  and  consistent  life  on 
part  of  teachers,  will,  we  believe,  exer 
favorable  influence  upon  the  habits  and  cha 
ter  of  the  pupils.    Convictions  of  this  k 
exercised  the  minds  of  many  Friends  for  ye; 
previous  to  their  development  in  the  est 
lishment  of  Westtown  Boarding  School  by 
Yearly  Meeting.    Between  the  years  of  1 
and  1799,  this  work  was  so  far  comple 
that  in  the  latter  year  it  was  opened  for 
reception  of  pupils.    Thus  the  concern  of 
Yearly  Meeting  resulted  in  the  founding 
permanent  educational  Institution.  Tho 
yet  in  comparative  youth,  its  usefulness  is 
parent  from  the  fact  that  many  Friends 
have  been  engaged  there  as  agents  iu  carl 
ing  out  the  designs  of  its  founders,  as 
those  who  have  received  their  education  thd] 
in,  are  found  to  have  been  amongst  the  mje 
useful  and  influential  members  of  social 
Friends,  as  a  body,  have  ever  been  carefuloj 
instruct  their  children  first  in  the  essen 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  when  opportunj 
occurred  to  impart  to  them  a  more  lib 
education — keeping  always  in  view  the  p 
mount  importance  of  religious  care  and  o 
sight.    Established  at  a  period  when  liter; 
culture  was  low  in  the  community,  as  wel 
in  the  Society,  the  range  of  study  at  W< 
town  was  at  first  comparatively  narrow, 
the  general  progress  of  education  hassteac 
and  of  late  rapidly  advanced,  it  has  been 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commit 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  school,  to  follk 
in  the  wake  of  improvement,  both  as  respe.s 
the  subjects  taught,  and  the  methods  ofh- 
struction  pursued ;  in  the  latter  they  aw' 
themselves  of  numerous  facilities  and  helpsn 
the  work  of  teaching,  such  as  an  appropri,e 
library,  numerous  books  of  reference,  cabirts 
and  charts  of  natural  history,  ample  che|i-i 
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jijal  and  philosophical  apparatus,  &c,  aDd 
tuodels  illustrating  human  and  comparative 
Lahysiology  and  anatomy.  So  that  at  the  pre- 
i|jent  time,  it  may  fairly  be  stated  to  include  a 
L*ange  of  instruction  and  culture,  not  inferior 
Jj;o  the  best  academies  and  many  of  the"  col- 
Leges  in  our  country.  Its  local  position  is 
Itientral,  retired,  easily  accessible  and  salubri- 
E)us.  The  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
■from  the  contaminating  influences  of  corrupt 
lixample  and  evil  associations,  such  as  they 
Ivould  be  necessarily  exposed  to,  were  the 
fi.chool  in  town  or  village,  must  be  regarded 
Ij>y  conscientious  parents  as  a  prominent  ad- 
vantage. Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that 
f 'be  culture  of  the  farm  attached  to  the  school, 
j.s  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  compares 
■avorably  with  the  best  agricultural  districts 
.  a  the  States.  Besides  the  advantages  and 
lacilities  for  conducting  the  instruction,  the 
iltersonal  comfort  of  the  family  is  scrupulously 
il.ttended  to.  A  generous  diet,  capacious,  well 
jjieated,  lighted  and  ventilated  apartments, 
tliry  chambers,  cheerful  and  shaded  play- 
■Tounds,  shedding  for  exercise  in  foul  weatber, 
■old  and  hot-water  baths,  nurseries  and  cura- 
tive treatment  for  the  sick  ;  add  to  which  the 
lLarming  of  the  entries  and  passages  through- 
ut  the  building,  to  nearly  a  tropical  heat, 
fiompletes  the  catalogue  of  comforts, — exceed- 
■Qg  those  of  many  homes.  Consideration  of 
i  11  these  advantages,  and  many  not  named, 
■frill  convince  a  reflecting  mind  that  the  an- 
liual  expense  of  such  an  Institution  must  be 
Akrge;  and  that  the  low  price  charged  for 
i|i|'0arding  and  tuition  must  necessarily  be  in- 
mdequate  to  cover  the  expense  of  its  main- 
tenance. In  fact,  the  price  charged  at  this 
■school  is  not  one  half  that  paid  at  many  other 
ifjchools  of  a  like  character.  Nor  must  it  be 
Ijjargotten,  that  as  there  has  been  frequent 
liieed  of  advancing  the  standard  of  instruction, 
Ills  knowledge  has  progressed  among  the  peo- 

*  lie,  teachers  of  corresponding  qualifications 
llnd  increased  facilities,  have  had  to  be  pro- 
mured — thus  further  swelling  the  expense.  It 
li  as  always  been  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
■lleeting  to  keep  the  price  of  education  here 
lis  low  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  members  in  moderate  or  straight- 
lined  circumstances.  In  the  present  state  of 
fijhe  market  it  can  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
|»hat  the  income  of  the  school  shows  a  defi- 
Iliency  compared  with  the  outlay.  Taking 

to  account  the  extent,  and  value  of  the  In- 
Hitution,  and  its  influence  upon  posterity, — 
Ifaat,  to  us  it  is  an  inheritance  from  our  fore- 
:.||ithers,  for  whose  endowment  we  have  done 
■little — can  we  do  less  than  cheerfully  to  sus- 
:l|iin  it,  even  at  some  cost,  remembering  that 
<:l|i  so  doing  we  contribute  to  a  legacy  soon  to 
liescend  to  our  own  children.    To  the  small 

•  imount  annually  made  up  for  this  purpose, 
■  friends  will  cheerfully  contribute,  who  con- 
sider the  advantages  it  has  conferred  upon 
Ifoeiety,  and  through  it  to  their  own  families. 
It  he  actual  cost  of  boarding  and  tuition  for 
line  pupil  per  annum,  at  Westtown,  exceeds 
I  I'hat  is  charged  for  the  same,  more  than  $110. 
■•Accordingly  the  Friend  who  sends  one  child 
■jnnually  to  the  school,  and  pays  five  or  ten 
I  bllars  over  and  above  his  bills,  is  still  enjoy- 
\  !ig  a  clear  bounty  of  at  least  one  hundred 

ollars  per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the  lu- 
ll, itution.  This  is  a  consideration,  we  fear 
#|>me  have  overlooked,  when  they  comment 
9  pon  the  unavoidable  debtor  balance  on  the 
1  licounts  of  the  school.    It  would  be  well  did 
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such  Friends  fully  realize  the  fact  that  those 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment, have  no  private  or  personal  advantage 
to  seek,  in  endeavoring,  at  a  cost  of  much 
time  and  solicitude,  to  maintain  the  school  on 
a  broad  and  intelligent  basis:  their  efforts, 
whether  well  or  ill  directed,  being  intended 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  youth, 
and  through  them  of  the  Society.  Among 
the  motives  for  sendingchildren  to  this  school, 
is  the  formation  on  their  part  of  extensive 
acquaintance  with  their  coevals,  members  of 
Society.  So  manifest,  indeed,  are  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  children  educated  here,  both 
in  a  literary  and  religious  aspect,  that  we  can- 
not do  less  than  encourage  and  advise  our 
members  everywhere  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  privilege  so  to  do.  T.  C. 

Third  mo.  1872. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  2180 

Beulah  Sansom,  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  23th,  1832. 

"  Beloved  friend,  I  received  thy  favor  of 
the  10th  of  First  month  last,  and  could  not 
fail  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  thee  on  ac- 
count of  thy  various  tribulations.  I  did  not 
esteem  it  to  be  the  least  of  these,  that  thou 
hadst  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  laid  upon  thee,  to 
exchange  one  neighborhood  for  another;  and 
the  meeting  thou  hadst  been  accustomed  to 
attend,  for  one  less  familiar  to  thee..  These 
things  cannot  be  effected  but  in  conflict  with 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  human  mind. 
But  when  duty  calls,  all  minor  considerations 
must  give  way,  however  we  may  have  to  go 
forth  in  bonds.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thou 
art  one  of  those  who  are  willing  in  their  day, 
and  according  to  their  measure  of  faith,  to 
become  bound,  for  the  hope  of  obtaining  in 
the  end  that  liberty,  which  there  is  in  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  peace,  through  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  God. 

"  Our  late  annual  assembly  I  consider  to 
have  been  a  time  of  favor,  wherein  the  Heav- 
enly Father's  love  was  eminently  manifest- 
ed towards  his  dependent  children.  Further 
particulars  I  shall  not  enter  into. 

"  That  sent  is  presented  to  thee  by  Ann 
Mifflin,  a  valuable  elder  of  Pine  Street  meet- 
ing, to  which  I  have  belonged  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  With  this  Friend  I  had 
been  acquainted  long  before  I  settled  within 
this  district.  Several  years  after  my  widow- 
hood, like  two  solitary  birds  of  passage,  we 
concluded  to  keep  house  together  in  my 
dwelling  place.  Thus  we  are  now  situated, 
and  I  believe  as  comfortably  as  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  anywhere,  in  this  change- 
able and  mingled  state  of  things.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  uncertainty  of  all  temporal  pos- 
sessions that  is  unsafe  for  us  to  calculate  upon 
the  duration  of  any  present  enjoyment. 

"  If  thy  next  should  inform  me  that  thou 
art  comfortably  settled  under  a  belief  that 
thou  art  in  thy  right  place,  it  will  be  accepta- 
ble information  to  thy  affectionate  friend, 
Beulah  Sansom." 

Sarah  Morris,  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  18th,  1832. 
"  My  beloved  Mildred,  the  time  seems  long 
since  I  addressed  thee  in  this  way  ;  but  my 
thoughts  being  much  engrossed  on  a  subject 
which  I  fear  lies  too  near  my  heart,  it  absorbs 
other  feelings,  and  produces  a  listlessness  and 
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incapacity  in  addressing  my  friends;  but  I 
love  them  and  that's  a  great  comfort.  I  do 
not  go  much  from  home  except  on  business, 
or  to  visit  those  who  are  afflicted.  In  them 
I  think  I  sometimes  feel  a  respite  from  my 
own  sorrows.  In  feeling  for  such,  I  think  I 
may  say,  1  The  waters  compassed  me  about 
even  to  the  soul:  the  depth  closed  me  round 
about,  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my 
head.'  Yet  I  was  sustained  by  an  Almighty 
Power,  who  permitted  his  '  waves  and  billows 
to  pass  over  me.' 

"I  hear  from  our  friend  J.  Johnson  that 
thou  hast  been  deeply  tried.  I  feel  for  thee  ; 
I  thought  after  hearing  of  thy  situation,  these 
lines  of  Cowper  convej'ed  comfort:  — 

'Did  I  meet  no  trials  here, 

No  chastisement  by  the  way, 
Might  I  not,  with  reason,  fear 

I  should  prove  a  castaway. 

Bastards  may  escape  the  rod, 
Sunk  in  earthly,  vain  delight; 

But  the  true-born  child  of  God 
Must  not,  would  not,  if  he  might.' 

"  Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  large  ; 
it  is  thought  more  so  than  it  has  been  since 
the  separation.  May  I  not  say  a  holy  solem- 
nity seemed  to  cover  our  daily  assemblies, 
and  the  tribute  of  gratitude,  I  trust,  was  raised 
to  the  Author  of  all  good  for  our  preserva- 
tion and  continued  support. 

"  Elizabeth  Evans  has  opened  a  prospect  of 
visiting  the  meetings  composing  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  fully  united  with. 
I  understand  she  expects  to  be  absent  four  or 
five  months.  Her  companions  are  Charles 
Allen,  and  Deborah  Howell. 

"  Brother  Israel  desired  me  to  inquire  of 
thee,  if  thou  would  give  him  an  account  of 
thy  visit  some  years  ago  to  Egg  Harbor. 
And  if  not  inconvenient,  I  would  be  obliged 
if  thou  would  give  me  an  account  of  thy  early 
life.  I  remember  being  much  interested  in  thy 
relation  thereof.  My  family  are  in  usual 
health  as  well  as  myself.  Though  poorly  in 
the  winter,  I  have  recovered  from  my  fall  be- 
yond my  expectation.  So  that  1  think  I  can 
say  with  David,  '  I  laid  me  down  and  slept. 
I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me.' 

"  Accept  my  dear  love,  united  with  my 
daughter's.    Thy  sincere  friend, 

Sarah  Morris." 

The  following  is  a  journal  of  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  England,  and 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  : 

"  1833.  3d  mo.  27th. — I  left  home  in  order 
to  attend  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  and  to 
have  some  meetings  both  amongst  Friends 
and  others,  as  my  dear  Master  may  open  the 
way  :  having  for  companions  my  kind  friends 
George  and  Buth  Smith." 

Holding  meetings  on  their  way,  with  the 
few  Friends  at  Downing's  Creek  and  Lamp- 
eter, they  came  on  the  11th  of  4th  mo.  to 
Badnor.  Upon  which  she  writes:  "At  all 
of  which  meetings  I  hope  we  were  mutually 
glad  to  see  each  other;  especially  all  those 
who  love  the  Truth  above  all.  From  Badnor," 
she  continues,  "  we  went  home  with  our  dear 
brother  Israel  Morris,  he  being  our  pilot. 
Next  day  came  to  the  house  of  my  dear  and 
loved  friend  Catharine  Sheppard;  where  we 
found  a  kind  reception,  and  a  good  home 
through  the  course  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  was  renewedly 
found  the  evidence  that  the  Lord  has  not 
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forsaken  his  people.  The  meeting  concluded 
the  20th  of  Fourth  month. 

"21st.  Went  to  Newtown  meeting,  where 
I  humbly  hope  the  great  exercise  through 
which  1  passed  will  not  be  altogether  lost. 
Returned  tbe  same  evening  to  our  comforta- 
ble home,  where  we  remained  the  next  day, 
trying  to  rest  a  little. 

"  23rd.  Paid  several  visits  to  widows,  and 
orphans,  and  some  sick  persons. 

"24th,  25th  and  26th.  Attended  the  three 
monthly  meetings  respectively  in  this  city  as 
they  came  in  course.  Next  day  paid  a  visit 
to  Friends  infant  school;  the  colored  orphan 
school ;  and  also  to  some  who  could  not  get 
out  to  meeting. 

"  28th.  Again  visited  some  who  were  under 
affliction.  And  on  the  29th,  attended  Orange 
St.  meeting  (anew  house)  in  the  morning,  and 
Twelfth  Street  in  the  afternoon.  Next  day 
went  over  the  Delaware  river  to  Benjamin 
Cooper's." 

5th  mo.  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th,  she  attended 
Haddonfield,  Cropwell,  and  Burlington  meet- 
ings without  comment. 

"9tb.  At  Old  Springfield  with  the  little 
handful  of  dear  Friends  there;  I  hope  to  our 
mutual  comfort  and  encouragement.  Rested 
for  two  days  at  the  house  of  our  kind  friends 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  Taylor.  This  is  a  rest- 
ing place  indeed." 

She  then,  on  the  12th,  attended  Mount 
Holly  meeting;  and  on  the  15th  and  16tb, 
was  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Rah  way.  "This,"  she  remarks,  "is  a 
very  small  Quarter.  ButI  trust  there  are  more 
than  two  or  three  in  its  little  circle,  whose 
religious  exercise  is  such  as  often  to  realize 
the  promise  fulfilled,  'Where  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.'  I  think  it  safe  to  say  at  this 
time  this  was  a  good  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"17th.  Travelled  more  than  forty  miles — 
too  much  for  my  frame  to  endure.  First  day, 
the  19th,  attended  Rihway  meeting.  Our 
friend,  Joseph  Hoag,  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting; 
one  was  appointed  for  me  at  four  o'clock. 
But  alas,  alas !  At  this  meeting  it  seemed  to 
me  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  presented  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  some  who  were  present, 
determined  to  stand  in  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  was  good  ;  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  a  precious  remnant  in  the  com- 
pany well  exercised,  it  was  among  the  most 
painful  meetings  I  ever  attended.  Yet  through 
all,  the  blessed  Master  being  my  strength  in 
much  weakness,  I  trust  I  may  say  it  was  a 
season  of  profit  to  some. 

"  21st.  Reached  the  house  of  our  friend  N. 
Vail  at  Plainfield;  and  next  day  attended 
their  Monthly  Meeting.  Went  on  to  Eliza- 
bethtovvn  to  meet  the  steamboat  for  New 
York  ;  where,  at  the  house  of  our  friends  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Waring,  we  are  now  resting. 

"25th.  At  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting, 
which,  through  favor,  was  I  hope  a  profitable 
season.  Next  day  at  the  public  meeting,  both 
fore  and  afternoon. 

"31st.  The  Yearly  Meeting  concluded ;  and 
I  think  it  safe  to  say  fresh  evidence  of  Divine 
kindness  was  graciously  given.  The  Lord 
has  not  forgotten  his  people  ;  inasmuch  as 
He  has  been  pleased  once  more  to  give  his 
society  a  good  Yearly  Meeting.  A  beloved 
brother  from  Ireland,  Jacob  Green,  was  also 
in  attendance." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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To  the  Editors, — There  is  an  article  that 
was  published  in  your  Journal  about  twelve 
years  ago,  which  is  worthy  of  being  revived, 
as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  written  by  our  late  beloved 
friend  Thomas  Evans,  and  I  believe  was  re- 
printed in  England  in  the  form  of  a  tract.  I 
hope  you  will  be  willing  again  to  lay  it  before 
your  readers,  and  that  they  will  ponder  well 
the  sound  doctrine  it  contains. 

jjC     !{a     ijC  if* 

For  "The  Friend." 

Worldly  Compliance. 

It  was  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour  of  men,  when  he  fore- 
warned his  disciples,  that  the  religion  which 
he  introduced,  should  not  be  popular.  For 
the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the  self-pleasing 
and  the  voluptuous,  it  had  few  attractions. 
Instead  of  alluring  followers  by  promises  of 
being  flattered  and  caressed,  or  holding  out 
to  their  view  the  friendships  and  honors,  the 
riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  He  plainly 
told  them  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  his  sake,  and  that  in  making  choice 
of  Him  and  his  religion,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  endure  the  loss  or  everything  else, 
to  be  despised  and  persecuted,  and  accounted 
as  fools.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,"  says 
He,  "  the  world  would  love  its  own  ;  but  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you." 

Here  the  cause  of  the  hatred  is  plainly 
stated  to  be  separation  from  the  world;  not 
being  of  its  spirit,  nor  following  its  fashions 
and  customs,  which  is  ever  the  case  with  the 
sincere  disciples  of  Him  who  declared,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  The  apostles 
understood  it  so,  and  such  force  had  their 
Master's  teaching  on  their  minds,  that  they 
wrote  in  very  strong  terms  to  the  believers, 
respecting  the  subject. 

Gentle  and  meek  as  was  the  disciple  who 
leaned  on  Jesus'  breast,  yet  such  was  his  zeal 
against  the  spirit  of  worldly  compliance,  that 
he  says  :  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father."  Again,  "  We 
know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness."  Another  apostle 
says  of  those  who  art  lost,  that  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  God  should 
shine  unto  them.  The  Apostle  James  makes 
a  great  part  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  to 
consist  in  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world  ;  and  another  enjoins,  "Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world." 

The  antagonism  between  the  world  and  the 
christian,  as  thus  set  forth  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  is  so  broad  and  entire,  that  the 
dullest  comprehension  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
it;  yet  there  is  a  studied  and  systematic  effort, 
even  under  the  guise  of  religion,  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  which  divides  them,  to  recon- 
cile their  opposite  and  hostile  views  and 
practices,  to  smooth  down  or  fritter  away 
palpable  differences  ;  and,  regardless  of  the 
express  declaration  of  our  Lord  himself,  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  serve 
two  masters — God  and  mammon. 

Many  listen  to  these  flesh-pleasing  sugges- 
tions ;  and  not  liking  to  give  up  religion  alto- 


gether, and  yet,  averse  to  the  cross  and  sell 
denial,  and  desirous  of  shunning  them,  the  1 
readily  drink  in  the  plausible  and  accommoda  I 
ing  theories  which  propose  to  helpthem  tohea  1 
en  without  renouncing  the  world,  and  thiH 
to  make  them  heirs  of  two  kingdoms  as  widjl 
ly  different  as  light  and  darkness,  and  Chriil 
and  Belial.  Of  the  teachers  of  such  erroill 
the  apostle  says,  "  They  are  of  the  worhH 
therefore,  they  speak  of,  or  in  favor  of,  til  jj 
world,  and  the  world  heareth  them." 

The  teachers  and  the  hearers  are  of  tA 
same  spirit,  and  to  both  the  doctrine  of  oi  1 
Lord  is  very  distasteful,  when  he  says,  "Whjl 
soever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  aftlB 
me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  "  If  any  mtm 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  arj,l 
take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.  <FA 
whosoever  will  save  his  life, shall  lose  it:  bxm 
whosoever  will  Jose  his  life  for  my  sake,  thm 
same  shall  save  it.  For  what  is  a  man  advaift 
taged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lo» 
himself,  or  be  cast  away." 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  observe  wha 
ingenuity  is  evinced  in  endeavoring  to  appr< 
priate  these  unmodish  but  honest  tests,  an 
yet  to  indulge  in  the  customs  and  fashion: 
the  grandeur  and  show,  the  vain  conversf 
tion,  empty  compliments  and  hollow  frient 
ships  of  the  world,  as  though  the  marc 
of  refinement  and  the  social  improvements  < 
our  day,  had  rendered  the  sayings  of  Chris 
and  his  apostles  obsolete,  and  changed  the 
plain  meaning. 

In  our  own  religious  Society  the  tendenc 
is  obvious ;  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  argue  tl 
more  strenuously  in  favor  of  the  modern  cor 
pliances,  because  they  are  inwardly  sensib 
their  cause  is  a  weak  one,  and  feel  that  the 
have  need  of  all  the  courage  and  countenanc 
which  bold  assertion  and  sophistical  reaso: 
ing  can  give  them,  to  allay  the  uneasinei 
which  secret  compunctions  of  conscience  ofte 
create.  They  would  gladly  be  convince 
by  their  own  arguments,  that  the  disregai 
of' plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and  appare 
and  indulgence  in  costly  and  showy  furnitui 
and  liviDg,  &c,  are  not  incompatible  wit 
being  good  Friends;  but  after  they  have  e: 
hausted  all  their  resources,  there  is  still  in  tl 
deep  recesses  of  the  heart  a  consciousnef 
which  no  argument  can  wholly  efface,  that 
is  not  so.  We  would  affectionately  couns 
such  not  to  reason  against  the  convictions  wit 
which  they  are  favored,  however  weak  an 
faint  they  may  be,  lest  the  visitations  of  tl 
Spirit  of  Truth  be  gradually  withdrawn,  an 
they  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  fallen  reaso 
which,  in  religious  matters,  "  leads  to  bewi 
der  and  dazzles  to  blind ;"  and  thus  the 
realize  the  saying  of  the  dear  Saviour,  "Iftt 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
that  darkness." 

Friends  did  not  take  up  their  testimon 
against  gaiety  and  grandeur,  and  other  worl< 
ly  compliances,  from  any  affectation  of  singi 
larity,  or  desire  to  mark  themselves  by 
peculiar  badge,  but  from  a  firm  persuasio  I 
wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  operation  of  tl  j 
Holy  Spirit,  that  it  was  the  Divine  will,  the  ; 
should  thus  evince  their  noncomformity  wit  I 
the  world  and  its  ways.    Many  who  had  3 
birthright  in  the  Society,  and  many  othe:  j 
who  have  been  convinced  of  its  principles,  at|  sj. 
been  brought  into  it,  have  found,  as  the  i 
kept  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Trut  1 
that  their  only  way  to  peace,  though  greatlj  i; 
in  the  cross,  was  by  being  obedient  in  thai  | 
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pings;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  sup- 
Jose  that  the  Lord  would  call  for  obedience 
ii  matters  which  were  of  no  importance, 
fhose  who  have  known  this  work  of  grace 
»i  themselves,  will  readily  admit  that  nothing 
I)  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of  the  heart, 
|nd  subdued  the  stout  and  stubborn  will  in 
liem,  as  the  humiliating  process  by  which 
jiiey  were  brought  to  submit  in  these  little 
Ind  despised  things,  as  they  are  considered 
ly  many;  yet  painful  as  it  was,  they  found 
II  a  blessed  work  to  them,  and  the  day  of 
Ibedienco  one  of  sweet  peace  and  consolation. 
I,  is  often  by  weak  things  and  foolish,  in  the 
l^es  of  men,  that  the  Lord  chooses  to  lay  low 
lie  lofty,  and  humble  the  proud  ;  and  nothing 
Ihich  ho  pleases  to  use  as  a  means  of  carry - 
Ig  on  the  work  of  salvation,  can  be  esteemed, 
lith  impunity,  of  light  obligation  or  import- 
Ice.  The  Scriptures  moreover  show,  that 
j'ophets  and  apostles  were  commissioned  by 
lu  Most  High,  to  give  commands  to  the  be- 
Iivers  on  the  subjectof  dress,  and  our  Saviour 
Imself  did  it  in  respect  to  language  also  ; 
lid  will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  sub- 
lets thus  noticed  by  the  Almighty,  are  of 
lifling  moment? 

IjBut  some  say,  that  we  can  adopt  another 
less  than  that  of  Friends,  and  yet  equally 
Impl)7  with  the  requirements  of  christian 
Emplicity.    We  would  say  to  such,  If  it  is 
§>ur  wish  to  observe  the  plainness  which  the 
iispel  enjoins,  why  do  you  want  any  change? 
|'e  never  hear  the  objection   made  that 
I fiends'  dress  is  not  plain  enough;  but,  on 
|e  other  hand,  that  it  is  too  plain,  too  nn- 
Ifodish  and  singular,  rendering  it  a  cross  to 
H  seen  in  it.    The  desire  to  put  it  off  arises 
en,  not  from  a  desire  to  be  simple,  but  ob- 
jously  to  be  more  like  other  people,  more 
:e  the  world,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  plain- 
:ss  which  marks  the  wearer  as  a  Quaker, 
d  of  the  yoke  and  cross  which  attach 
lereto. 

Beside,  if  you  adopt  another  dress  now, 
ten  though  it  be  according  to  the  prevailing 
Ipde,  so  changeable  are  the  fashions,  that  in 
llittle  while,  it  too  would  become  singular 
id  conspicuous,  calling  for  another  altera- 
jm  on  the  same  ground  as  the  first;  and 
jfrely  it  is  far  more  dignified  and  consistent 
[jth  the  stability  of  the  christian  character, 
1  make  no  change  at  all,  but  keep  to  the 
lain  and  convenient  dress  which  true  Friends 
Uve  long  worn. 

lilt  is  not  pretended  that  putting  on  and 
ibadily  wearing  a  plain  dress,  has  ever  prov- 
1  a  disadvantage  to  any  one  in  the  spiritual 
mrfare.  On  the  contrary,  many  have  found 
|  a  preservation  from  evils,  to  which  they 
ire  strongly  tempted  by  alluring  but  delu- 
de prospects  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  withhold- 
ing them  from  which,  the  inconsistency  of  in- 
digence, with  the  plain  apparel  they  wore, 
tited  no  inconsiderable  part ;  and  though  irk- 
Mme  at  the  time,  they  afterward  had  cause 
El  bless  and  praise  the  hand  which  imposed 
Ris  salutary  restraint.  There  are  those  who 
knew  off  the  plain  dress  of  their  early  educa- 
i'D,  and  found  it  like  the  opening  of  "the 
Hde  gate,"  and  smoothing  the  descent  into 
jjhe  broad  way,"  leading  them  into  the  false 
■d  corrupt  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
Bfakened  at  times  to  a  sense  of  their  prodi- 
fll  state,  they  have  lamented  their  wander- 
js  from  their  father's  house,  but  found  it 
trd  work  to  return. 

Oan  the  advocates  of  change  point  us  to  a 


single  instance,  where  a  dying  Quaker,  young 
or  old,  ever  regretted  keeping  to  his  simple, 
self-denying  apparel,  and  language  and  liv- 
ing ?  We  believe  not.  But  we  have  instances 
of  such,  even  among  the  young,  where  their 
obedience  in  these  respects,  afforded  them 
comfort,  and  they  have  warned  others  against 
going  out  into  the  fashions  and  ways  of  the 
world. 

In  the  solemn  hour  of  sickness  and  death, 
when  the  gilded  fascinations  of  the  world 
fade  away,  and  all  the  flimsy  sophistries  with 
which  men  seek  to  lull  their  consciences  and 
soothe  their  uneasy  convictions,  are  dispel- 
led ;  we  have  many  cases  recorded,  in  which 
the  Witness  for  God  in  the  soul  has  arisen  in 
judgment,  and  brought  individuals  under  great 
condemnation  for  departing  from  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  their  education,  and  some 
have  found  no  rest  or  peace  until  they  altered 
or  destroyed  the  fashionable  attire  and  orna- 
ments with  which  they  had  decked  them- 
selves, when  in  health;  declaring  that  it 
was  nothing  but  pride  and  a  desire  to  shun 
the  cross,  and  to  look  like  the  world,  that  in- 
duced them  to  depart  from  the  plainness  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  in  earlier 
life. 

Are  we  to  reject  and  set  at  nought  all  these 
testimonies,  and  arrogantly  conclude  that  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness  was  wrong  in 
thus  dealing  with  his  creatures;  that  we 
know  better  than  He  does,  and  that  mankind 
are  too  highly  cultivated  and  I'efined  now,  to 
render  attention  to  such  trifles  necessary  ?  If 
our  actions  and  arguments  practically  say  so, 
will  not  our  spiritual  vision  become  dimmed, 
and  may  we  not  bo  in  danger  of  balking  the 
visited  children  of  our  heavenly  Father  ;  and 
bringing  ourselves  within  the  import  of  the 
saying,  "  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea." 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  serious  notice, 
that  all  the  modern  innovations  in  our  Socie- 
ty, respecting  plain  dress,  language,  living, 
demeanor  and  other  matters,  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  nearer  conformity  to  the  world  and 
its  ways,  and  not  to  lead  from  it.  Is  there 
no  significance  in  this  fact?  Whatever  the 
motives  of  the  proposers  of  them  may  be, 
when  we  see  that  they  all  tend  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  then  read  the  solemn  declarations 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  regarding  con- 
formity to  the  world,  should  not  this  fact  in- 
duce us  to  pause  and  take  warning,  lest,  hav- 
ing thrown  down  what  was  designed  to  be  a 
hedge  about  us  against  the  inroads  of  evil, 
and  given  the  rein  to  our  inclinations  in  these 
things,  we  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  we 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  destroyer  to 
enter  and  spoil  the  flock.  And  as  regards  our 
individual  condition,  we  may  be  tossed  as  on 
an  unstable  sea,  where  we  have  wilfully 
launched  out,  after  having  dismissed  the 
heavenly  Pilot,  may  be  driven  hither  and 
thither,  we  know  not  where,  drifting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  fatal  shoals  of  a  mongrel 
profession  of  religion,  a  little  christian  and  a 
good  deal  worldly,  and  at  last  be  stranded 
and  make  fearful  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a 
good  conscience. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  place  undue  importance 
upon  any  outward  observances  or  conformity. 
We  know  that  religion  does  not  consist  in 
these,  but  in  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 


heart,  under  the  sanctifying  power  of  that 
living  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "which 
is  of  the  operation  of  God,"  and  which  noth- 
ing else  can  give  to  the  soul.  But  we  also 
know  that  it  is  the  Divine  will,  that  our  reli- 
gious Society  should  be  separated  from  the 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  vain  world  in  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  choose  out  such  re- 
quirements as  we  please,  or  to  say  this  is  a 
small  and  unimportant  matter,  and  I  need  not 
conform  to  it.  We  must  take  his  command- 
ments as  a  whole,  or  we  shall  practically  re- 
ject his  government.  We  may  try  to  excuse 
our  deficiency  by  charging  others  with  tith- 
ing the  mint,  and  rue,  and  anise,  and  cummin, 
and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law;  but  if  we  refuse  obedience  in  rendering 
the  tithe  in  what,  from  its  seeming  littleness, 
is  the  nearest  and  closest  test  of  the  entire- 
ness  of  our  love  and  allegiance,  we  may  soon 
come  to  disregard  justice,  mercy  and  truth — 
for  he  that  is  unfaithful  in  the  least,  is  un- 
faithful also  in  much,  and  if  we  wilfully  re- 
ject one  point  of  the  Divine  law,  we  may  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  the  whole. 


D.  A.  A.  Buck,  jeweller,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  built  the  smallest  engine  in  the  world.  It 
is  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fastened  to- 
gether with  screws,  the  largest  of  which  is 
one-eightieth  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  engine, 
boiler,  governor,  and  pumps,  stand  in  a  space 
seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  square,  and  are 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  high.  Perhaps  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  smallness  will  be  conveyed  by 
saying  that  the  whole  affair  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  common  tailor's  thim- 
ble. The  engine  alone  weighs  but  fifteen 
grains,  and  yet  every  partis  complete,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  microscopic  examination  ;  audit 
may  be  set  in  motion  by  filling  the  boiler  with 
water  and  applying  heat,  being  supplied  with 
all  valves,  &c,  to  be  found  upon  an  ordinary 
upright  engine. — Boston  Advertiser. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  was  the  declaration  of  the  Blessed  Jesus 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life."  I 
believe  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  gath- 
ered from  the  spirit  of  the  world  by  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Son  of  the  Father,  who  is  the 
Head  of  the  church,  the  "  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life."  He  bestowed  upon  this  people  the 
excellent  gift  of  discernment,  to  be  exercised 
in  the  transactions  of  the  church,  and  also  the 
invaluable  gift  of  sound  gospel  ministry 

The  faithful  F  riends  of  an  early  period 
were  inspired  to  form  a  code  of  discipline  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  members  by.  Deep 
inward  dwelling,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  and  is  needful  to  be  realized 
by  all  who  minister  or  are  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  I  apprehend  that  all  who  as- 
sume the  title  of  Friends  may  put  on  sack- 
cloth and  mourning,  under  a  sense  of  the  de- 
plorable diminution  of  the  spirit  of  discern- 
ment. Hence  a  lifeless  ministry  has  spread, 
and  an  unwarrantable  activity  in  other  mem- 
bers of  Society.  I  have  long  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  bear  an  unflinching  testimony  against 
a  lifeless  ministry.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophet  I  will  say,  "  Come,  my  people,  enter 
thou  into  thy  chamber  and  shut  the  doors 
about  thee,  until  the  indignation  is  overpast." 
Let  us  be  still  and  hearken  to  hear  what  He 
the  Spirit  saith. — Mary  Pike. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — In  London  and  throughout  Great  Britain 
the  27th  ult.,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  restoration  to  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A 
great  procession  moved  from  Buckingham  palace  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  where  the  services  consisted  of  sing- 
ing and  the  reading  of  a  prayer  and  sermon  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  city  was  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
many  were  injured  by  pressure  and  the  falling  of  stands 
erected  for  spectators. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult.,  the  Queen  returning 
from  a  drive  had  reached  Buckingham  Palace.  As  her 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  a  young  man  ran  to  the 
side  and  presented  a  pistol  within  a  foot  of  the  Queen's 
head.  She  bent  down  her  head  to  avoid  the  shot,  but 
the  pistol  did  not  explode.  The  young  man  was  im- 
mediately arrested  and  taken  to  the  nearest  police  sta- 
tion. He  gave  his  name  as  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  is 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  His  behavior 
at  the  station,  and  papers  found  upon  him,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  insane.  Previous  to  his  attack 
upon  the  Queen,  O'Connor  scaled  the  iron  railing  ten 
feet  in  height,  which  surrounded  the  court-yard  of  the 
Palace. 

Prime  Minister  Gladstone,  in  a  letter,  denies  that  he 
used  in  his  speeches  the  offensive  language  concerning 
the  Washington  Treaty,  attributed  to  him.  He  simply 
declared  that  he  believed  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  to 
be  clear  and  unambiguous,  according  to  any  legitimate 
test  which  could  be  applied  to  it,  and  he  did  not  assert 
that  every  rational  mind  must  see  but  one  meaning  in 
the  said  treaty. 

The  political  situation  in  France  continues  critical. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  united,  and  a  min- 
isterial crisis  is  believed  to  be  impending.  A  difference 
has  arisen  between  President  Thiers  and  the  committee 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  bill  granting  the  government 
additional  powers  for  the  control  of  the  press.  The 
committee  insist  on  an  amendment  giving  journals  the 
right  to  discuss  the  constitution,  which  Thiers  is  not 
willing  to  concede. 

The  pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
asking  them  to  support  the  Count  de  Chambord  for  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  Count  has  left  Antwerp  and  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Dordrecht,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ten  miles  southeast  of  Rotterdam. 

The  German  government  has  notified  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  that  it  will  accept  an  anticipatory 
payment  of  410,000,000  francs  of  the  war  indemnity, 
with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  Ponyer-Quertier  will 
immediately  pay  that  amount,  thereby  saving  20,000,- 
000  francs. 

Three  more  men-of-war  have  been  fitted  out  to  cruise 
in  the  British  channel  to  guard  against  a  Bonapartist 
expedition. 

The  Assembly  have  rejected  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  commit  the  Chamber  to  the  movement  for  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. During  the  debate  Minister  Lefranc  showed  that 
the  subscriptions  were  insufficient. 

Prince  de  Joinville  has  been  reinstated  in  his  rank 
as  admiral  in  the  navy,  and  Duke  de  Aumaleas  general. 

The  Committee  of  the  Assembly  has  reported  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  their  property  to  the  Orleans 
Princes. 

The  extension  of  the  fortifications  of  Metz  and  Stras- 
bourg has  been  ordered  by  the  German  authorities. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  first  instant,  a  building  in  which 
a  large  number  of  persons  resided  fell,  burying  the  in- 
mates in  the  ruins,  and  causing  a  melancholy  loss  of 
life. 

General  Garibaldi  publishes  a  denial  of  the  reports 
that  he  is  connected  with  the  International  Society. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  says :  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  Pope  meditates  departing  from  this  city  at  at  early 
day.  The  archives  and  jewelry  in  the  Vatican  are 
being  securely  packed,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  re- 
moval. 

The  Times'  special  dispatch  from  Berlin  says,  it  is 
thought  in  that  city  that  the  decision  of  the  German 
Emperor,  the  arbitrator  in  the  San  Juan  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  English  and  American  governments, 
will  be  adverse  to  the  former.  Also,  that  Count  von 
Arnim,  German  ambassador  to  France,  has  been  or- 
dered to  return  home  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to 
the  government  of  the  German  Empire  his  opinion  re- 


garding the  stability  of  the  present  government  of 
France. 

Copies  of  the  American  case  in  full,  as  submitted  to 
the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration,  will  be  distributed  to 
the  members  of  Parliament. 

The  French  Assembly  on  the  4th,  had  a  strong  de- 
bate on  the  bill  imposing  penalties  on  members  of  the 
International  Society.  One  of  the  dejmties  made  a 
long  speech  in  defence  of  the  society. 

President  Thiers,  in  reply  to  a.  deputation  of  English- 
men, promised  encouragement  for  the  tunnel  project, 
and  stated  that  the  present  passport  system  was  only 
temporary. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Rhone  asks  for 
military  reinforcements  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
which  he  states  is  menaced  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
workmen's  clubs  and  illegal  secret  societies. 

London,  3d  mo.  4th.— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  95  ;  of  1865,  93  ;  ten-forties,  88|. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  lid.;  Orleans,  11J  a 
Hid. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  amounted  on  the  first  inst.  to  $2,225,813,498, 
having  been  reduced  $12,391,452  during  the  Second 
month.  The  decrease  of  the  debt  between  3d  mo.  1st, 
1869,  and  3d  mo.  1st,  1872,  has  been  $299,649,762.  The 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  inst.,  consisted  of 
$110,405,319  in  coin,  and  414,453,427  in  currency. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  forwarded  a  reply  to  the 
note  received  from  England  touching  the  arbitrament 
of  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  The 
communication  is  understood  to  be  a  courteous  defence 
of  the  American  construction  of  the  Treaty,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  adherence  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators,  who 
will  be  expected  to  decide  whether  any  claims  put  for- 
ward are  admissible  under  the  Treaty,  and  if  so  to  esti- 
mate their  value. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  is  to  visit  Arizona  and  report  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Apaches  in  reference  to  their  alleged 
hostile  disposition. 

The  value  of  the  steamboats  now  in  use  on  the  west- 
ern rivers  is  placed  at  $22,643,500,  and  that  of  barges 
at  $5,769,400.  Of  the  steamboats,  St.  Louis  is  interested 
to  the  amount  of  $5,428,800,  and  the  barges  at  $834,000 
The  total  tonnage  capacity  of  the  steamboats  and  barges 
now  on  the  western  rivers  is  estimated  to  be  803,844.45, 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  quarter  ending  12th  mo.  31st,  1871,  has  been 
issued  from  the  Treasury  Department :  Net  receipts — ■ 
from  customs,  $45,822,613;  internal  revenue,  $29,479,- 
321 ;  public  lands,  $616,656 ;  miscellaneous,  $4,202,885 
— total  net  receipts,  S 80,120,875.  Expenditures:  for 
civil  and  miscellaneous,  $16,837,937  ;  war  department, 
$7,385,800  ;  navy  department,  $5,567,807  ;  Indians  and 
pensions,  $10,365,065  ;  interest  on  public  debt,  $22,129,- 
195— total,  $62,280,904. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  bill  setting 
apart  the  Yellow-stone  valley,  in  Montana,  and  Wyo- 
ming territories,  as  a  national  park.  The  region  so  set 
apart  is  reported  unfit  for  tillage,  but  it  is  reserved 
within  the  control  of  the  United  States,  if  ever  it  should 
appear  better  to  devote  it  to  any  other  purpose  than  a 
park. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  passed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  signed,  a  bill  which  practically  abolishes 
capital  punishment  in  that  State. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  from  the  24th  of 
Second  month  to  the  2d  of  Third  month,  numbered  448, 
including  121  of  small  pox,  53  of  consumption,  45  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  12  disease  of  the  heart,  10 
apoplexy,  and  12  old  age.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  last  month  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record, 
was  33.02  deg.,  the  highest  during  the  month  54.05,  and 
the  lowest  13  deg.  Amount  of  rain  1.18  inches.  The 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Second  month 
for  the  past  83  years,  is  stated  to  be  30.82  deg.,  the 
highest  in  that  entire  period  41.03  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
24  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  three  winter 
months  was  33.58  deg.,  the  highest  winter  mean  in  the 
last  83  years,  was  38.33  deg.,  and  the  lowest  26.66  deg. 
Jayne's  building,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  street, 
east  of  Third,  was  burned  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
inst.  and  the  following  morning,  causing  a  great  de- 
struction of  property.  The  edifice  was  seven  stories  in 
height  with  a  front  of  Quincy  granite,  and  was  substan- 
tially built. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotation? 
on  the  4th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115;  ditto,  1865,  112;  ditto,  10-40,  5 
per  cents,  107|.  Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.45;  finer 
brands,  $6.50  a  $11.  Red  Jersey  wheat,  $1.68 ;  red 
western,  $1.70;  amber,  $1.73  a  $1.75;  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  $1.53,    State  barley,  81  cts. ;  Canada,  95  cts. 


Oats,  52J  a  56  cts.  Rye,  91  cts.  Western  mixed  coi 
71  a  71J  cts. ;  southern  yellow,  71^  cts.  Philadelph 
— Cotton,  23  a  23J  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleai 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  16  a  $1 
Red  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.62.  Rye,  88  cts.  Yellow  coi 
63  a  64  cts.;  white,  65  a  67  cts.  Oats,  54  a  55  cts.  Caj 
vassed  hams,  13  cts.  Lard,  9$  a  91  cts-  The  cat 
market  dull  and  prices  lower,  sales  of  2200  beef  cat  ! 
at  1\  a  7|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  h\  a  7  cts.  forfti 
to  good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  for  common.  About  17,0 
sheep  sold  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  choice,  and  1\  » 
cts.  for  fair  to  good.  Sales  of  3,243  hogs  at  $7  a  $7.j 
per  100  lbs.  net  for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2  spri 
wheat,  $1.24|.  No.  2  corn,  38|  cts.  -No.  2  oats,  3j 
cts.  Lard,  8  7-10  cts.  St.  Louis.— Flour,  $6.25  a  $8.1 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.28  ;  No.  3  winter  wheat,  $1.(1 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  38  cts.  Barley,  65  a  68  cts.  Nol 
oats,  36^-  a  37  cts.  Lard,  8|  cts.  Cincinnati. — Fam: 
flour,  $7.40  a  $7.65.  Red  wheat,  $1.62  a  $1.65.  Coi 
43  a  46  cts.    Rye,  90  a  92  cts.   Oats,  40  a  45  cts. 


NOTICE. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Rahway  a| 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  will  meet  on  Sixth-dl 
afternoon,  the  15th  inst.,  at  4  P.  M.,  at  the  CommitM 
Room  on  Arch  Street. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTOR 
TO  THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors!! 
the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  tH 
Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  tfl 
13th  of  Third  month,  1872,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  AM 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  CZer&B 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  one  of  the  schools  in  I 
Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn.  | 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philal 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  Writing  Depa 
ment.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Walton,  413  Walnut  St.,  I 
Chas.  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  St.,  I 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  S| 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDLi 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.  1 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  tffl 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  cm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalfton,  Chester  Co.,  Ij 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  PhiladelpM 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do.  I 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  31st  of  First  month,  18B 
Caspar  Wistar,  a  beloved  member  and  elderB 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  in  the  77th  yB 

of  his  age. 

 ,  Second  mo.  19th,  1872,  Mary,  wife  of  Mill 

Chace,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  aged  79  years.    She  B 
an  elder  in  the  Society,  and  expressed  but  a  few  hoB 
prior  to  her  departure,  "I  am  a  firm  believer  in  B 
spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Friends."    She  had  lcfl 
endured  much  bodily  suffering,  but  evinced  a  spiritB 
calm  submission  and  resignation,  devoting  her  strenB 
to  the  welfare  of  her  family.    Her  last  sickness  m 
brief.    When  informed  that  she  was  not  likely  to  M 
cover,  she  remarked,  "  It  was  well;  she  had  endeavoB 
to  live  in  a  way  that  she  should  be  ready  to  go  at  M 
time  ;  she  felt  her  Saviour  near  her,  and  that  she  shop 
be  at  rest."    Words  of  supplication  were  upon  her  li 
and  her  purified  spirit  seemed  lifted  far  above  the  s 
fering  body.    "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  tl 
may  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  foil 
them." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Salem,  Columbiana  (j| 

Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  2d  mo.  1872,  Ruth,  wife  of  Dal 
Satterthwait,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  a  membeiB 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Ascent  of  the  Jungfraii. 


tOonckd  id  from  page  228.) 

"Here  we  cast  our  lamps  away,  and  roped 
y  irsel ves  together.  To  our  left  a  second  long 
e-corridor  stretched  up  to  the  Lotsch  saddle, 
hich  hung  like  a  chain  between  the  oppos- 
g  mountains.  In  fact,  at  this  point  four 
)ble  ice  streams  form  a  junction,  and  flow 
'terwards  in  the  common  channel  to  the 
'eat  Aletsch  glacier.  Perfect  stillness  might 
xve  been  expected  to  reign  upon  the  ice,  but 
ren  at  that  early  hour  the  gurgle  of  sub- 
acial  water  made  itself  heard,  and  we  had 
»  be  cautious  in  some  places  lest  a  too  thin 
ust  might  let  us  in.  We  went  straight  up 
Jie  glacier,  towards  the  col  which  links  the 
~.onk  and  Jungfrau  together.  The  surface 
as  hard,  and  we  went  rapidly  and  silently 
,'er  the  snow.  There  is  an  earnestness  of 
eling  on  such  occasions  which  subdues  the 
)sire  for  conversation.  The  communion  we 
jld  was  with  the  solemn  mountains  and  their 
ick  ground  of  dark  blue  sky. 
'  Der  Tag  bricht!'  exclaimed  one  of  the  men, 
looked  towards  the  eastern  heaven,  but 
c  iscern  no  illumination  which  hinted  at 
e  approach  of  day.  At  length  the  dawn 
ally  appeared,  brightening  the  blue  of  the 
j  istern  firmament ;  at  first  it  was  a  mere  aug- 
entation  of  cold  light,  but  by  degrees  it  as- 
med  a  warmer  tint.  The  long  uniform  in- 
;ne  of  the  glacier  being  passed,  we  reached 
e  first  eminences  of  snow,  which  heave  like 
aves  around  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau.  This 
the  region  of  beauty  in  the  higher  Alps — 
auty  pure  and  tender,  out  of  which  emerges 
e  savage  scenery  of  the  peaks.  For  the 
;althy  and  the  pure  in  heart,  these  higher 
ow  fields  are  consecrated  ground, 
ihe  snow  bosses  were  soon  broken  by 
iasms  deep  and  dark,  which  required  tor- 
ous  winding  on  our  part  to  get  round  them, 
aving  surmounted  a  steep  slope,  we  passed 
some  red  and  rotten  rocKs,  which  required 
re  on  the  part  of  those  in  front  to  prevent 
e  loose  and  slippery  shingle  from  falling 
fj  )on  those  behind.  We  gained  the  ridge  and 
Ound  along  it.  High  snow  eminences  now 
inked  us  to  the  left,  and  along  the  slope  over 
hich  we  passed  the  seracs  had  shaken  their 
szen  boulders.  We  tramped  amid  the  knolls 
the  fallen  avalanches  towards  a  white  wall 
hich,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  barred  further 


progress.  To  our  right  were  noble  chasms, 
blue  and  profound,  torn  into  the  heart  of  the 
neve  by  the  slow  but  resistless  drag  of  gravity 
on  the  descending  snows.  Meanwhile  the 
dawn  had  brightened  into  perfect  day,  and 
over  mountains  and  glaciers  the  gold  and 
purple  light  of  the  eastern  horizon  was  liber- 
ally poured.  We  had  already  caught  sight 
of  the  peak  of  the  Jungfrau  rising  behind  an 
eminence,  and  piercing  for  fifty  feet  or  so  the 
rosy  dawn.  And  many  another  peak  of  stately 
altitude  caught  the  blush,  while  the  shaded 
slopes  were  all  of  a  beautiful  azure,  being  illu- 
minated by  the  firmament  alone.  A  large 
segment  of  space  enclosed  between  the  Monk 
and  Trugberg  was  filled  like  a  reservoir  with 
purple  light.  The  world,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
worship,  and  the  flush  of  adoration  was  on 
every  mountain-head. 

Over  the  distant  Italian  Alps  rose  clouds 
of  the  most  fantastic  forms,  jutting  forth  into 
the  heavens  like  enormous  trees,  thrusting 
out  umbrageous  branches  which  bloomed  and 
glistened  in  the  solar  rays.  Along  the  whole 
southern  heaven  these  fantastic  masses  were 
ranged  close  together,  but  still  perfectly  iso- 
lated, until  on  reaching  a  certain  altitude  they 
seemed  to  meet  a  region  of  wind  which  blew 
their  tops  like  streamers  far  away  through 
the  air.  Warmed  and  tinted  by  the  morning 
sun,  those  unsubstantial  masses  rivalled  in 
grandeur  the  mountains  themselves. 

The  final  peak  of  the  Jungfrau  is  now  be- 
fore us,  and  apparently  so  near!  But  the 
mountaineer  alone  knows  how  delusive  the 
impression  of  nearness  often  is  in  the  alps. 
To  reach  the  slope  which  led  up  to  the  peak, 
we  must  scale  or  round  the  barrier  already 
spoken  of.  From  the  coping  and  the  ledges 
of  this  beautiful  wall  hung  long  stalactites  of 
ice,  in  some  cases  like  inverted  spears,  with 
their  sharp  points  free  in  air.  In  other  cases, 
the  icicles  which  descended  from  the  over- 
hanging top  reached  a  projecting  lower  ledge, 
and  stretched  like  a  crystal  railing  from  one 
to  the  other.  To  the  right  of  this  barrier  was 
a  narrow  gangway,  from  which  the  snow  had 
not  yet  broken  away  so  as  to  form  a  vertical 
or  overhanging  wall.  It  was  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents which  the  mountains  seldom  fail  to 
furnish,  and  on  the  existence  of  which  the 
success  of  the  climber  entirely  depends.  Up 
this  steep  and  narrow  gangway  we  cut  out- 
steps, and  a  few  minutes  placed  us  safely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  final  pyramid  of  the  Jungfrau. 

From  this  point  we  could  look  down  into 
the  abyss  of  the  Eoththal,  and  certainly  its 
wild  environs  seemed  to  justify  the  uses  to 
which  superstition  has  assigned  the  place. 
For  here  it  is  said  the  original  demons  of  the 
mountains  hold  their  orgies,  and  hither  the 
spirits  of  the  doubly-damned  among  men  are 
sent  to  bear  them  company.  The  slope  up 
which  we  had  now  to  climb  was  turned 
towards  the  sun ;  its  aspect  was  a  southern 
one,  and  its  snows  had  been  melted  and  re- 
congealed  to  hard  ice.    The  axe  of  Aimer 


rung  against  the  obdurate  solid,  and  its  frag- 
ments whirred  past  us  with  a  weird-like 
sound,  to  the  abysses  below.  They  suggested 
the  fate  which  a  false  step  might  bring  along 
with  it.  It  is  a  practical  tribute  to  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  Oberland  guides, 
that  no  disaster  has  hitherto  occurred  upon 
the  peak  of  the  Jungfrau. 

The  work  upon  this  final  ice-slope  was  long 
and  heavy,  and  during  this  time  the  summit 
appeared  to  maintain  its  distance  above  us. 
We  at  length  cleared  the  ice,  and  gained  a 
stretch  of  snow  which  enabled  us  to  treble 
our  upward  speed.  Thence  to  some  loose  and 
shingly  rocks,  again  to  the  snow,  whence  a 
sharp  edge  led  directly  up  to  the  top.  The 
exhilaration  of  success  was  here  added  to  that 
derived  from  physical  nature.  On  the  top 
fluttered  a  little  black  flag,  planted  by  our 
most  recent  predecessors.  We  reached  it  at 
7.15  a.  St.,  having  accomplished  the  ascent 
from  the  Faulberg  in  six  hours.  The  snow 
was  flattened  on  either  side  of  the  apex  so  as 
to  enable  us  all  to  stand  upon  it,  and  here  we 
stood  for  some  time,  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  the  Alps  unrolled  before  us. 

We  may  look  upon  those  mountains  again 
and  again  from  a  do^en  different  points  of 
view,  a  perennial  glory  surrounds  them  which 
associates  with  every  new  prospect  fresh  im- 
pressions. I  thought  1  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
the  Alps  to  greater  advantage.  Hardly  ever 
was  their  majesty  more  fully  revealed  or  more 
overpowering.  The  coloring  of  the  air  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  effect  as  the  grandeur 
of  the  masses  on  which  the  coloring  fell.  A 
calm  splendor  overspread  the  mountains, 
softening  the  harshness  of  the  outlines  with- 
out detracting  from  their  strength.  But  half 
the  interest  of  such  scenes  is  psychological; 
the  soul  takes  the  tint  of  surrounding  nature, 
and  in  its  turn  becomes  majestic. 

And  as  I  looked  over  this  wondrous  scene 
towards  Mont  Blanc,  the  Grand  Combin,  the 
Dent  Blanche,  the  Weisshorn.  the  Dom,  and 
the  thousand  lesser  peaks  which  seemed  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  risen  day,  I  asked 
myself,  as  on  previous  occasions:  How  was 
this  colossal  work  performed  ?  What  agency 
chiselled  these  mighty  and  picturesque  masses 
out  of  a  mere  protuberance  of  the  earth  ?  And 
the  answer  was  at  hand.  Ever  young,  ever 
mighty — with  the  vigor  of  a  thousand  worlds 
still  within  him — the  real  sculptor  was  even 
then  climbing  up  the  western  sky.  It  was 
the  sun  who  raised  aloft  the  waters  which 
cut  out  these  ravines;  it  was  he  who  planted 
the  glaciers  on  the  mountain-slopes,  thus  giv- 
ing gravity  a  plough  to  open  out  the  valleys  ; 
and  it  is  he  who,  acting  through  the  ages,  will 
finally  lay  low  these  mighty  monuments,  roll- 
ing them  gradually  seaward — 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  continents  to  be; 
so  that  the  people  of  an  older  earth  may  see 
mould  spread  and  corn  wave  over  the  hidden 
rocks  which  at  this  moment  bear  the  weight 
of  the  Jungfrau." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

"  1833.  6th  mo.  1st.  We  rested,  I  being- 
poorly.  Next  day  attended  meeting  in  this 
city  (New  York)  both  fore  and  afternoon,  to 
a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  ;  and  afterwards 
visited  some  dear  friends. 

"  4th.  Attended  the  schools  for  the  African 
people,  who  all  meet  here  for  examination; 
the  committee  who  have  the  care,  meeting 
with  them.  Truly  it  was  a  sight  animating, 
and  at  the  same  time  humiliating;  and  gave 
rise  to  a  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when  this  people  shall  prove  themselves  quali- 
fied for  usefulness  equal  with  others.  It  is 
said  there  were  about  two  thousand  con- 
vened. 

"5th.  Was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  our 
comfort.  Next  day  rested,  and  made  prepara- 
tion for  going  to  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  7th.  Went  on  board  the  steamboat,  and 
on  the  8th  landed  at  Providence.  There  met 
us  here  a  kind  young  man,  C.  J.,  with  a  car- 
riage to  take  us  to  his  father's  house,  where 
we  tarried  until  evening.  Then  went  to 
Moses  Brown's — an  old  man  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year.    A  resting  place  indeed. 

"  9th.  Attended  the  Boarding  School  meet- 
ing to  comfort :  and  in  the  afternoon  the  meet- 
ing in  town  ;  but  not  to  the  same  degree  of 
consolation.  Bested  for  two  days  at  the  house 
of  our  dear  old  friend  Moses  Brown  ;  who  is 
indeed  not  only  alive,  but  green  in  old  age. 

"  14th.  Left  Providence  ;  and  came  in  the 
steamboat  to  Newport.  We  have  for  our  pilot 
C.  J.  He  is  very  promising.  May  the  Lord 
Almighty  be  pleased  to  keep  him,  and  all  such 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  now  and  forever. 
Made  my  home  at  a  very  kind  friend  H.  G.'s. 

"  16th.  Yesterday  was  at  the  Select  Meet- 
ing at  Portsmouth.  To-day  at  two  large 
public  meetings  in  the  town  of  Newport. 
From  the  17th  to  the  21st  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  closed  on  the  latter  day.  And 
I  trust  many  who  were  permitted  to  attend, 
were  in  a  good  degree  prepared  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  nothing  should  be  lost. 

"  24th.  Had  a  meeting  at  the  poorhouse  in 
the  morning,  and  at  Portsmouth  in  the  after- 
noon. Afterwards  rested  two  days  at  the 
house  of  my  kind  friends  P.  and  L.  T.  I  do 
greatly  desire  to  commemorate  the  Lord's 
tender  mercies  to  me-ward  in  this  journey. 
So  that  at  this  moment  the  language  of  my 
mind  is,  '  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits!'  What,  but  greater  and 
greater  dedication  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
to  the  pointings  of  that  Truth  which  He  is 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of. 

"  7th  mo.  3d.  Attended  the  Select  Meeting 
on  the  island  of  Nantucket;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  large.  I  had 
close  work  in  both.  May  the  Lord  Almighty 
be  pleased  to  give  an  increase  of  that  watch- 
ful care,  and  humble  prayer,  which  enables 
to  become  more  and  more  what  we  ought  to 
be  in  His  sight. 

"5th.  Returned  again  in  the  boat  to  New 
Bedford;  and  on  the  7th  attended  meeting 
there  with  Friends  and  some  others,  both  in 
the  fore  and  afternoon  ;  but  not  feeling  clear 
of  that  place,  had  another  meeting  the  next 
evening  at  early  candlelight.  This  was  largely 
attended;  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  was  a 
good  meeting.  The  Truth  reigned  over  all 
that  was  disposed  to  rise  in  opposition.  For 
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which  favor  may  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
be  ascribed  unto  God  now  and  forever. 

"11th.  Attended  their  week-day  meeting 
at  Newport.  After  which  we  took  the  steam- 
boat again,  and  having  a  pleasant  passage, 
reached  New  York  in  safety.  Came,  on  the 
12th,  to  our  very  kind  friends,  William  and 
Sarah  Waring's;  and  the  same  afternoon  took 
the  boat  and  went  to  Long  Island,  to  our 
friends  Samuel  and  Mary  Parsons. 

"  15th.  Visited  the  widow  and  fatherless." 

M.  B.  attended  hereaway  meetings  at  Flush- 
ing, Westbury,  at  the  house  of  her  friend 
Thomas  Willis,  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem. To  the  last  of  which,  she  thus  alludes : 
"It  was  largely  attended.  May  the  Lord 
Almighty  fasten  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  what 
was  delivered  in  their  hearing  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

"  22d.  Galled  to  see  our  friend  Gideon 
Seaman  ;  and  then  on  to  Flushing  to  Samuel 
Parsons.  Next  day  left  the  island,  and  came 
again  to  our  old  home  in  New  York." 

After  being  at  some  meetings  in  this  city, 
visiting  the  afflicted,  and  attending  the  funeral 
of  an  aged  Friend,  she  on  the  30th  says : 
"  Trying  to  rest  and  be  ready  to  fulfil  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  with  the  colored  people 
this  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  at  one  of  their 
own  houses.  May  the  Lord  Almighty  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  us,  and  give  us  a  profit- 
able opportunity  together.  And  I  trust  it 
turned  out  so,  through  the  goodness  of  our 
only  Helper.  I  think  there  is  ground  to  hope 
this  meeting  will  prove  an  opportunity  of 
profit  to  many  who  attended  it;  there  being 
about  two  thousand  colored  people,  besides  a 
number  of  our  Friends.  After  this  my  mind 
was  quiet  and  easy  to  leave  the  city." 

From  7th  mo.  31st  to  8th  mo.  10th,  she 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  attended  its  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  that  of  Abington  ;  with  an 
appointed  meeting  at  Frankford.  On  the  10th 
she  writes:  "Am  now  trying  to  rest  a  little 
at  the  house  of  our  very  kind  friend  Sarah 
Morris,  where,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  she 
mostly  spends  the  warm  season.  So  far  1  can 
thankfully  say  the  dear  Master  has  been  good, 
very  good  to  a  poor,  dependent  one.  O,  saith 
ray  soul,  that  I  may  love  Him  more,  and  try 
to  serve  Him  better  all  the  days  of  my  life  : 
and  thereby  be  permitted  to  sing  His  praise 
through  never-ending  years,  in  another  and 
better  state  of  being. 

"  Then  returned  to  the  city,  attending  meet- 
ings with  Friends  there,  time  after  time,  and 
visited  the  afflicted  ;  and  thus  took  up  the 
time  from  the  10th  to  the  19th  of  the  month, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  by  appointment  for 
all  the  members  in  the  city.  It-  was  large, 
and  I  trust  a  solemnizing  opportunity.  After 
which  we  parted  under  feelings  of  that  love 
that  remains  to  be  the  badge  of  discipleship. 

"  20th.  Left  the  city  and  came  to  West- 
town  School,  where  on  the  21st  we  had  a 
meeting  much  to  our  satisfaction.  From 
thence  came  on  and  attended  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  held  the  22d 
and  23d. 

"  24th.  Trying  to  rest  a  little  at  the  house 
of  kind  Friends,  Mark  and  Lydia  Hughes. 
And  truly  I  can  say  under  fresh  feelings  of 
love  to  Him,  that  the  Lord  is  good.  The  lan- 
guage freely  flows,  '  What  shall  I  render  to 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.'  What  but  the 
tribute  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  high  re- 
nown, henceforth  and  forevermore. 

"  25th.  Went  to  Westgrove  meeting,  which 


I  hope  was  a  good  one,  at  least  to  some.  Nf| 
day  paid  a  visit  to  our  dearly  beloved  WillisH 
Jackson  and  wife,  and  I  think  found  th<§ 
alive  in  the  Truth  and  in  good  spiritual  heal  » 
though  the  poor  body  seems  declining  fay 
O,  what  a  mercy  to  be  green  in  spiritual  lljf 
in  advanced  age." 

From  this  time,  viz:  8th  mo.  26th  to  tig 
9th  of  Eleventh  month,  M.  R.  visited  a  nujj 
ber  of  meetings,  including  Baltimore  Yeail 
Meeting,  where  she  simply  records  the  ;-• 
tendance  of  her  dear  friend  Henry  Hull,  am 
that  his  Master  was  with  him.  With  this  m 
ception  she  makes  almost  no  comment;  a! 
hence  her  diary  would  be  but  of  little  inter*! 
to  the  general  reader.  She  reached  home  1 
the  9th,  as  aforesaid,  whereupon  she  writ(J| 
"  It  is  much  to  my  comfort  to  find  my  dM 
little  family  alive,  and  in  usual  health.  Tm 
own  is  still  poor ;  yet  think  I  feel  as  if  I  cl 
not  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough  for  .1 
Thy  benefits  at  home  and  abroad,  throuji 
all  and  over  all,  O  Thou  preserver  of  men."! 

The  allusion  of  M.  R.  in  a  foregoing  paijf. 
graph  to  good  old  Wm.  Jackson  and  will 
whom  she  found  in  spiritual  health  when  til 
shades  of  evening  were  fast  gathering  arouil 
them,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  It  hjj 
been  often  said  that  the  end  crowns  all.  At 
when  we  see  such  living  witnesses  of  t;l 
power  and  coming  of  Christ,  those  who  ha|)< 
suffered  many  trials,  and  crosses,  and  exffl 
cises  of  spirit ;  those  who  could  even  si 
with  the  Prophet  from  a  degree  of  living  M 
perience,  "all  thy  waves  and  billows  ha! 
passed  over  me ;"  to  see  these  alive  in  tl 
Truth,  rich  in  faith,  and  enabled  to  rejoice! 
last  in  the  humble  hope  of  being  admittl 
within  the  pearl  gates  of  the  heavenly  ciw 
how  does  it  make  up  for  all!  How  is  itiW 
bounteous  foretaste  of  that  blessedness  a  I 
crown  of  I'ejoicing  and  joy  which  must  ricll 
compensate  for  whatever  any  can  do,  or  befe 
or  suffer  in  this  school-place  of  trial,  of  discB 
line,  and  of  preparation! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  substantB 
christian  characters — refined  and  chosen  1 
the  furnace  of  affliction — are  not  of  sudd«. 
hasty  growth,  but  gradual  and  progressive! 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  tl 
full  corn  in  the  ear.  Being  faithful  in  the  d|| 
of  their  espousals,  and  of  small  things,  as  w| 
as  faithful  afterwards  in  "holding  the  Hei| 
from  which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  barJl 
having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  I 
gether,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  Go! 
they  "grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Son! 
God,  into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  1 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  Thel 
in  the  humility  and  self-distrust  of  their  trilj 
lated  hearts,  could  full  often  adopt  the  hi 
guage  of  the  Apostle  :  "Not  as  though  I  h| 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfe  j 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehei 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  \ 
Christ  Jesus."  These,  "like  the  path  of  tS 
just,  are  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  rnM 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

How  cheering,  helpful,  and  refreshing  mil 
be  the  conversation  and  mingling  of  spirit  a 
such  as  these,  when  permitted,  in  the  journp 
of  life,  to  commune  one  with  another  by  tS 
way,  of  Jesus,  as  they  walk  and  are  sad !  fj 
is  written  that  Jonathan  went  to  David  wbil 
an  exile  in  the  wilderness,  and  strengthen! 
his  hand  in  God.  And  they  two  there  mm 
a  covenant  before  the  Lord.  Again,  "ThB 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  m 
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•fbher ;  and  the  JL/ord  hearkened  and  heard  it: 
:ind  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  be- 
*hre  him,  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
*'iat  thought  upon  his  name."  To  which  is 
*'»ided,  "And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the 
""lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up 
iy  jewels."  "  They  shall  be  mine"  embraces 
'Iiacb:  all  that  the  poor,  dependent,  way- 
wing,  earthly  pilgrim  need  to  desire  or  ask 

v'\  No  less  encouraging  is  the  record,  "They 
"pat  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
s|  lall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ;  they 
'fiall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,"  &c. 
Vould  that  all,  especially  those  who  are  in 
flie  younger  walks  of  life,  would  see  of  the 
filings  that  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace, 
*Jid  the  things  which  accompany  salvation, 
|>  that,  enamored  of  holiness  and  the  fullness 
llf  their  Heavenly  Father's  house,  they  might 
"|>  planted  early  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  unto 
'mat  rest  and  peace  alone  to  be  found  in  Him: 
L|at  knowledge,  growth,  and  settlement  in 
'lie  unchangeable  Truth,  which  is  the  earnest 
V  the  Christian's  fruition  and  glory  in  the 
'iorld  of  spirits. 

(To  be  continued.) 


J  For  "The  Friend." 

I  The  Life  of  the  Plains. 

BY  E.  D.  COPE. 
(Concluded  from  page  226.) 

I  One  type  of  animal  of  the  plains  is  without 
|  viftness.  These  are  the  skunks,  whose  mode 
h  '  defence  is  well  known,  and  if  abundance 
'f'san  indication  of  preservation,  they  are  well 
•''totected  by  it.  One  rarely  rides  a  day  with- 
%t  seeing  one  or  several  of  them,  of  probably 
(1||iree  species.  Eiding  into  camp  one  evening, 
l!|  iree  of  them  took  up  positions  near  together 
4!  and  alongside  of  the  wagon  track,  so  that 
(f  was  fain  to  take  to  the  grass. 

Jif  Other  quadrupeds  without  swiftness  are 
^(ptected  by  their  subterranean  mode  of  life, 
ji'hese  are  two  species  of  marmot  and  the 

II  pphers,  mice,  &c.    Of  the  former  the  mis- 
itned  "prairie-dog"  is  the  most  noticeable. 

■the  often  described  "prairie-dog  towns,"  are 
Iri?mply  collections  of  their  burrows,  which 
i'ver  from  one  to  several  acres.  Each  bur- 
'ijlw  has  the  earth  brought  from  within  accu- 
"tjulated  about  the  entrance,  and  on  this  chim- 
<-miy,  stretched  across  the  opening,  the  prarier 
m)g  awaits  all  risks  in  perfect  safety.  His 
|i||irp  at  the  approaching  traveller,  is  loud  and 
*|  irill,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  jerk  of  the 
mil  which  is  so  simultaneous  with  it  as  to 
Wok  like  a  part  of  the  process  of  producing  it. 
Maen  as  the  stranger  approaches  too  near,  he 
ijfves  a  shrill  twitter,  the  tail  vibrating  in 
Ijlrison,  and  drops  out  of  sight  into  his  hole. 
|kch  mouth  of  a  burrow  is  surrounded  by  a 
fefiund  area  entirely  denuded  of  grass  by  the 
|l>ssessor.  It  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to 
lie  hill  of  a  species  of  large  red  ant,  which 
lliounds  near  the  dog  towns  and  elsewhere. 
Maese  industrious  creatures  build  an  oval  pile, 
j  mposed  of  minute  pebbles  procured  from 
x| *  e  soil  below.  These  are  mixed  red  and 
slhite,  and  are  often  fragments  of  agate,  chal- 
dony,  &c.  Eound  these  they  denude  the 
||rth  of  grass  for  a  circle  of  four  or  five  feet 
If  diameter. 

II  The  carnivorous  animals  of  the  plains,  leav- 
Mg  out  skunks,  otters,  weasels,  &c,  belong  to 
:*J  e  dog  family.  Three  species  are  common, 
1  |z:  the  wolf,  (Canis  lupus),  the  coyote,  (Canis 
)i\trans),  and  the  Kit  fox,  or  swift,  [Vulpes 


velox).  The  wolf  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
animals  of  the  region.  When  fully  grown, 
they  are  a  little  shorter  than  a  Newfoundland 
dog;  and  a  little  higher  on  the  legs.  Their 
fur  is  cream  colored,  the  hairs  with  dusky 
tips;  in  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  in  fine 
order,  and  they  are  so  warmly  clad  as  to  re- 
sist the  coldest  blasts.  Near  to  the  posts 
and  settlements,  where  buffalo  are  frequently 
killed,  and  cattle  die,  they  appear  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  increase  in  numbers.  On  one  of 
the  well-beaten  wagon  roads  entering  Fort 
Wallace,  after  rain,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  entirely 
covered  with  wolf  tracks,  from  side  to  side, 
resembling  in  closeness  those  left  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Not  far  from  the 
writer's  camp,  near  Fort  Wallace,  a  drove  of 
about  one  hundred  was  seen  one  night,  and 
on  another  occasion,  while  jogging  quietly 
along  the  old  Smoky  Hill  Trail,  on  a  mule,  he 
rode  into  a  party  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were 
devouring  a  cow  which  had  dropped  from 
some  herd,  and  were  too  much  interested  in 
their  occupation  to  retreat  far.  They  trotted 
unwillingly  to  the  right  and  left,  but  made  no 
hostile  demonstrations. '  Wolves  in  fact  are 
not  to  be  feared,  on  the  plains,  so  long  as  they 
obtain  food  readily,  but  as  elsewhere,  when 
pushed  by  hunger,  will  follow  man  ;  examples 
of  their  committing  injury  are,  however,  rare. 
They  find  many  a  shady  retreat  among  the 
canons  and  bluffs,  where  their  doleful  howls 
may  be  heard — even  at  midday.  The  geolo- 
gist may  leave  his  pick,  knives,  and  even  his 
watch,  among  these  lonely  scenes,  miles  from 
camp,  and  returning  the  next  day  find  all  un- 
touched. But  the  locality  will  be  well  marked 
with  wolf-tracks,  and  if  ho  have  left  gloves  or 
other  leathern  articles,  they  will  probably 
have  been  moved  by  these  inquisitive  ani- 
mals. 

The  coyote,  is  the  American  Jackal,  and  is 
intermediate  in  size,  between  the  red  fox  and 
the  wolf.  It  has  a  very  foxy  appearance, 
which  is  partly  due  to  its  large  bushy  tail. 
Its  physiognomy  is  sharp,  and  its  color  red- 
dish. The  traveller  often  meets  it  in  pairs  or 
alone,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  bluffs 
and  ravines,  but  at  night  it  assembles  in  small 
droves,  and  makes  the  air  vocal  with  its  bark- 
ing. This  sound  is  very  peculiar,  and  becomes 
well  known  to  the  traveller  on  the  plains.  It 
has  often  roused  me  from  a  comfortable  slum- 
ber between  warm  blankets  spread  on  the 
buffalo  grass,  on  cool  frosty  nights,  lit  by  an 
autumn  moon.  The  cry  is  shrill  and  musical, 
and  at  the  same  time  weird  and  slightly  mel- 
ancholy. Great  numbers  of  sharp  quick  barks 
are  rapidly  uttered,  by  apparently  a  great 
number  of  voices,  alternating  with  a  rising 
note  between  a  whine  and  a  howl,  uttered 
with  great  emphasis,  slightly  resembling  the 
latter  part  of  the  crow  of  a  cock.  The  whole 
effect  is  that  of  the  "  noise  of  many  waters," 
or  of  the  cry  of  numberless  night  birds,  whose 
whereabouts  the  ear  cannot  determine.  Then 
the  chorus  dies  out,  and  all  is  still  for  a  time, 
and  when  it  recommences,  the  wind  or  other 
cause  brings  the  plaintive  clamor  from  a  new 
direction. 

The  Kit  fox  is  less  commonly  seen  than 
the  species  above  noticed.  It  is  a  very  small 
fox,  less  than  those  of  the  East,  and  has  a 
prodigiously  large  tail.  Its  color  is  a  mixture 
of  grey  and  reddish.  It  is  well  named  the 
"  swift,"  and  its  motions  are  as  elegant  as 


those  of  the  jack-rabbit.  Its  track  rolls  out- 
ward alternately  on  each  side  of  its  direct 
course,  and  its  body  is  inclined  like  the 
skaters,  as  it  takes  this  mode  of  watching  its 
pursuers. 

The  treeless  plains  are  naturally  very  defi- 
cient in  birds.  Thrushes  and  warblers  are 
absolutely  wanting,  and  ground  finches  and 
a  few  larks  take  their  places.  These  birds 
are  adapted  to  their  dwelling  place  by  their 
brown  color,  which  conceals  them  effectually 
on  the  brownish  prairie.  The  traveller  con- 
stantly starts  up  little  flocks  of  them,  which 
drive  about  like  eddies  of  leaves  and  light 
again.  In  the  low  ground,  often  overgrown 
with  bushes,  on  the  river  borders,  species  of 
the  black-bird  family  are  found.  The  yellow- 
headed  black-bird  resembles  our  red-wing,  but 
is  larger,  has  white-epaulets  and  a  yellow 
head.  They  fly  very  close  together,  and  alight 
in  close  masses,  appearing  to  be  exceedingly 
social  in  their  nature.  The  "  cow-bird"  of  the 
east  abounds  here,  exchanging  the  occupants 
of  the  pasture  field  for  the  buffalo  herd.  They 
crowd  among  these  beasts,  and  rid  them  of 
many  noxious  insects,  by  alighting  on  their 
backs. 

Birds  of  prey  are  rarely  out  of  sight  in 
western  Kansas,  and  sometimes  whole  flocks 
appear.  The  white-headed  eagle  does  not  dis- 
dain to  alight  on  the  ground,  in  default  of  a 
tree,  and  to  live  on  prairie-dogs  and  grass 
snipe.  The  prairie  chicken  does  not  occur  on 
the  plains,  except  near  the  settlements.  It  is 
a  bird  that  flourishes  best  near  civilization 
where  its  natural  enemies,  the  quadrupeds 
and  birds  of  prey,  are  kept  in  check  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

The  manners  of  the  prairie  rattlesnake  are 
worth  observing,  and  his  whole  organism  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  economy 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  notice  of 
his  presence  to  the  traveller,  is  the  well  known 
rattle,  and  the  serpent  is  seen  making  off  at 
a  slow  rate  of  speed,  with  head  erect,  and 
looking  backwards  at  his  enemy.  If^followed 
not  too  closely,  he  will  continue  his  retreat 
till  pursuer  and  pursued  are  both  out  of  harm's 
way,  but  if  pressed,  he  seeks  a  knoll  or  bunch 
of  higher  grass  as  a  vantage  ground  for  a  leap. 
He  coils  on  this  with  the  inevitable  S  for  the 
anterior  third  or  fourth  of  the  length,  and 
with  head  erect  and  swaying  defiantly  from 
side  to  side,  awaits  his  foe.  It  is  a  curious 
spectacle:  the  whole  body  of  an  animal  con- 
verted into  a  spring  nearly  as  stiff  as  steel, 
which  a  few  minutes  before  was  limp  as  a 
string.  Curious  influence  of  the  will  in  han- 
dling a  machine  which  in  other  animals  is  de- 
voted to  every  other  use  but  this  one. 

This  snake  (Candisona  confluenta~)  is  abun- 
dant, chiefly  so  near  posts  and  settlements. 
Hundreds  are  sometimes  killed  in  making 
camp  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Bepublican 
river,  and  they  sometimes  get  into  tents  at 
night.  Their  bite  is  very  dangerous,  but  they 
seldom  succeed  in  inflicting  it  on  a  human 
being. 

Several  cases  of  that  curious  resemblance 
between  animals  of  no  zoological  relationship, 
known  as  "  mimetic  analogy,"  are  easily  ob- 
served on  the  plains.  One  of  these  is  between 
an  insect  and  a  spider.  The  former  is  related 
to  the  wasps,  but  is  wingless,  and  is  armed 
with  a  powerful  sting.  It  is  altogether  a 
dangerous  customer,  and  belongs  to  the  wide- 
ly spread  genus  Mutilla.  The  spider  is  one 
of  those  that  make  no  web,  but  procures  its 
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prey  by  stealth.  It  bears  the  appropriate 
name  of  attus.  These  creatures  are  of  similar 
size,  and  colored  nearly  alike;  that  is,  bright 
ochre  yellow  on  the  upper  surfaces,  and  black- 
ish on  the  sides,  and  below.  That  animal 
must  have  a  sharp  eye  that  can  distinguish 
them  without  careful  examination,  and  no 
doubt  the  spider  is  far  more  abundant  than  it 
would  be,  were  it  not  protected  by  its  resem- 
blance to  the  formidable  mutilla. 

The  prairie  rattlesnake  in  its  bro  wnish  olive 
hue,  is  not  easily  distinguished  in  the  buffalo 
grass,  whose  color  it  so  greatly  resembles.  It 
has  a  row  of  brown  spots  on  the  back,  and 
two  rows  on  each  side.  Now  another  snake 
called  the  hognose  or  shovelnose,  (Heterodoyi 
nasicus),  is  almost  equally  abundant  with  the 
rattlesnake,  in  the  regions  where  it  is  com- 
mon, and  is  absolutely  undistinguishable  from 
it,  except  on  careful  examination.  The  shade 
and  pattern  of  coloration  are  the  same,  even 
to  the  brown  and  white  bands  on  the  head 
and  jaws  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is, 
zoologically  speaking,  no  relation  to  the  rattle- 
snake. No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Ileterodon 
shares  in  all  the  immunities  and  dangers  of 
the  armed  warrior  which  he  so  closely  resem- 
bles, and  that  he  owes  his  abundance  to  the 
fear  inspired  by  his  likeness  to  his  dangerous 
prototype,  is  highly  probable. 

The  predominant  type  of  beetles,  one  finds 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  in  the  canons,  and 
on  the  open  plain,  is  that  to  which  our  slug- 
gish meal  bug  belongs.  Most  of  the  related 
species  over  the  world  are  of  dark  colors,  and 
slow  in  their  movements  ;  they  are  the  Tene- 
brionidae  of  entomologists.  The  Kansas  spe- 
cies are  rather  large,  and  one  would  think 
liable  to  be  soon  exterminated  by  animals  of 
prey.  They  are  however  protected,  like  the 
skunk,  by  a  foul  fluid  which  they  discharge 
from  their  bodies,  in  doing  which  they  assume 
a  position,  with  the  head  to  the  ground. 
Another  and  widely  different  family  of  beetles 
is  the  Cicindelidae.  It  embraces  the  brilliant 
tiger  beetles,  which  are  swift  on  foot  and 
wing,  and  ornamented  with  bright  colors;  all 
the  species  of  the  Eastern  States  are  thus 
characterized.  But  on  the  plains,  the  only 
member  of  the  family,  Amblychila,  is  of  a  uni- 
form black,  and  in  its  sluggish  movements 
and  waddling  gait,  almost  exactly  resemble 
the  usual  Tenebrionidae  of  the  same  region. 
It  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  larger  of 
these,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  exude 
the  acrid  juice,  its  appearance  is  no  doubt  so 
suspicious,  as  to  act  as  an  efficient  caveat 
against  all  insect  loving  beasts  and  birds,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  acute  enough  to  distinguish 
it. 

Many  examples  of  this  "  mimetic  analogy" 
have  been  observed  in  many  countries,  and 
the  question  is  full  of  interest  to  the  enquir- 
ing student. 

Selected. 

Friends,  ye  that  minister  in  the  meetings, 
do  not  judge  one  another  in  meetings;  'for 
your  so  doing  hath  hurt  the  people,  both  with- 
in and  without,  and  ye  have  brought  your- 
selves under  their  judgment.  Your  judging 
one  another  in  meetings,  hath  emboldened 
others  to  quarrel,  and  to  judge  you  also,  in 
the  meetings;  and  this  hath  been  all  out  of 
order,  and  the  church  order  also.  If  ye  have 
anything  to  say  to  any,  stay  until  the  meet- 
ing is  done,  and  then  speak  to  them  in  private, 
between  yourselves ;  and  do  not  lay  open  one 


another's  weaknesses,  for  it  is  weakness  and 
not  wisdom  to  do  so ;  and  is  for  want  of  the 
love  that  beareth  all  things  ;  therefore,  let  it 
be  amended.    1656. — Friends'  Library. 


Selected. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SILENT  MEETINGS. 

Tis  good  to  sit  us  down  in  stillness 

In  silent  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
With  prayerful  hearts  to  Him  uplifted, 

Discerning  His  inteaching  word. 

The  blessed  Saviour  while  on  earth, 
This  lesson  taught  to  age  and  youth, 

That  worship,  when  performed  aright, 
Must  be  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

He  knocketh  at  the  inner  door, 

The  inmost  threshhold  of  the  heart, 

And  waiteth  long  for  entrance  there 
His  grace  and  mercy  to  impart. 

Ah !  why  keep  waiting  such  a  guest, 

The  holy  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
Until  his  head  is  wet  with  dew, 

And  all  his  locks  with  drops  of  night. 

Oh  !  that  in  humble  childlike  faith, 
We  would  invite  Him  to  come  in 

An  honored  guest  into  our  hearts, 
To  sup  with  us,  and  we  with  Him. 

This  would  be  worshipping  indeed, 
Tho'  not  a  word  be  uttered  there, 

But  sweet  communion  in  the  heart, 
And  all  of  self  laid  low  in  prayer. 

But  oh !  if  idle  musings  take, 

The  place  of  inward  praise  and  prayer, 
Or  things  of  time  engross  the  mind, 

In  vain  do  we  assemble  there. 

The  Holy  One  sees  every  heart, 
And  all  that  passeth  there  within, 

And  jealous  is  He  of  his  right, 
Nor  will  accept  us  in  our  sin. 

Then  oh !  thou  great  and  holy  One, 

Who  canst  our  every  action  see, 
Wilt  thou  prepare  our  erring  hearts 

Acceptably  to  worship  Thee. 


Selected. 

"  IN  THE  NIGHT  SEASON." 

Lord,  give  us  rest !  Night's  shadows  round  us  close, 

Hushing  the  tumult  of  the  voiceful  day  ; 
Over  our  souls  let  thy  divine  repose 
Assert  its  gentle  sway. 

The  night  is  thine!  its  skies  above  us  bent 

Glitter  with  worlds  all  fashioned  by  thy  hand — 
The  radiant  armies  of  the  firmament, 
Marshaled  at  thy  command.. 

Bank  upon  rank  the  shining  squadrons  press 

Through  the  far  spaces  which  no  eye  can  scan; 
Thy  mercies,  Lord,  like  them  are  numberless, 
Showered  upon  sinful  man  ! 

We  read  thy  record  in  the  starry  sky, 

Nor  less  we  trace  it  in  earth's  lowliest  flower ; 
And,  in  adoring  wonder,  magnify 

Thy  goodness  and  thy  power. 

Yet,  when  we  view  thy  works,  so  vast,  so  fair, 

Till  fails  our  vision  in  the  distance  dim, 
"  Lord,  what  is  man,"  we  sob  amid  our  prayer, 
"  That  thou  shouldst  visit  him  ?" 

Formed  in  thine  image,  with  thy  glory  crowned, 

O,  let  thy  love  our  yearning  spirits  fill; 
And  be  our  will,  in  all  life's  chauges,  found 
Obedient  to  thy  will  I 

W.  H.  Burleigh. 


Bearing  up  against  temptations  and  pre- 
vailing over  them,  is  the  very  thing  wherein 
the  whole  life  of  religion  consists.  It  is  the 
trial  which  Grod  puts  upon  us  in  this  world, 
by  which  we  are  to  make  evidence  of  our  love 
and  obedience  to  Him,  and  of  fitness  for  mem- 
bers of  His  kingdom. — Dr.  Clark's  Sermon.  I 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend  , 

Leaf  Butterfly,  in  Flight  and  Repose. 
Alfred  Wallace  says :  "  The  most  wonder  1 
and  undoubted  case  of  protective  resemblaij 
in  a  butterfly,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  is  til 
of  the  common  Indian  Kallima  inachis,  and  ■ 
Malayan  ally,  Kallima  paralekta.  The  up]*j 
surface  of  these  is  very  striking  and  shovB 
as  they  are  of  a  large  size  and  are  adorrm 
with  a  broad  band  of  rich  orange  on  a  d(  » 
bluish  ground.  The  underside  is  very  varia  m 
in  color,  so  that  out  of  fifty  specimens  no  t  il 
can  be  found  exactly  alike,  but  every  oneB 
them  will  be  of  some  shade  of  ash,  or  brovB 
or  ochre,  such  as  are  found  among  dead,  d  :fl 
or  decaying  leaves.  The  apex  of  the  upj  r 
wing  is  produced  into  an  acute  point,  a  vcH 
common  form  in  the  leaves  of  tropical  shriB 
and  trees,  and  the  lower  wings  are  also  pfl 
duced  into  a  short  narrow  tail.  Betwe 
these  two  points  runs  a  dark  curved  line 
actly  representing  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  a 
from  this  radiate  on  each  side,  a  few  obli 
lines,  which  serve  to  indicate  tbe  lateral  ve» 
of  a  leaf.  The  marks  are  more  clearly  sea 
on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base  of  the  winB 
and  the  middle  side  toward  the  middle"  a  1 
apex,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  him 
the  usual  marginal  and  traverse  striae  of  ill 
group  are  here  modified  and  strengthened!! 
as  to  become  adapted  for  an  imitation  al 
venation  of  a  leaf.  But  this  resemblanB 
close  as  it  is,  would  be  of  little  use,  if  W 
habits  of  the  insect  did  not  accord  with  it.  fl 
the  butterfly  sat  upon  leaves  or  upon  floweB 
or  opened  its  wings  so  as  to  expose  the  upjB 
surface,  or  exposed  and  moved  its  head  afl 
antenna?,  as  many  other  butterflies  do,  its  da 
guise  would  be  of  little  avail.  We  mightB 
sure,  however,  from  the  analogy  of  maB 
other  cases,  that  the  habits  of  the  insect  B 
such,  as  still  further  to  aid  its  deceptive  gaB 
but  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  any  such  sB 
position,  since  I  myself  had  the  good  fort™ 
to  observe  scores  of  Kallima  paraleka,  in  fl 
matra,  and  to  capture  many  of  them,  afl 
can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  followifl 
details.  These  butterflies  frequent  dry  forefl 
and  fly  very  swiftly.  They  were  seen  to  fl 
tie  on  a  flower  or  a  green  leaf,  but  were  malf  i 
times  lost  sight  of  in  a  bush  or  tree  of  dfl 
leaves.  On  such  occasions  they  were  genfl 
ally  searched  for  in  vain,  for  while  gazingfl 
tently  at  the  very  spot  where  one  had  disfl 
peared,  it  would  often  suddenly  dart  out,  afl 
again  vanish  20  or  50  yards  further  on.  fl 
one  or  two  occasions  the  insect  was  detecfl 
reposing,  and  it  could  then  be  seen  how  ccfl 
pletely  it  assimilated  itself  to  the  surroundfl 
leaves.  It  sits  on  nearly  an  upright  twig,  fl 
wings  fitting  closely  back  to  back,  concealB 
the  antennae  and  head,  which  are  drawn  B 
between  their  bases.  The  little  tails  of  fl 
hind  wings  touch  the  branch,  and  form  a  pfl 
feet  stalk  to  the  leaf,  which  is  supported  in  § 
place  by  the  claws  of  the  middle  pair  of  feB 
which  are  slender  and  inconspicuous.  1m 
irregular  outline  of  the  wing  gives  exactly  im 
perspective  effect  of  a  shrivelled  leaf.  ^« 
thus  have  size,  color,  form,  markings,  aB 
habits,  all  combined  together  to  product^ 
disguise  which  may  be  said  to  be  absolutfl 
perfect;  and  the  protection  which  it  affoiW 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  abundances 
the  individuals  that  possess  it. —  The  GeneLX 
of  the  Species. 

Eeformers  should  begin  with  themselves.  B 
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t:  I  Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

|ie  Easy  Routine  of  Specious  Religious  Activity. 
eitA  thoughtful  reader  of  modern  religious 
h;erature,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with 
lie  prominent  position  and  great  importance, 
«Uhich  the  authors  generally  assign  to  active 
ipjljirticipation  in  works  of  a  benevolent  or  re- 
oiii'ious  character.  In  many  cases  it  is  made 
me  test  of  growth  in  grace  and  nourishing 
totality,  as  regards  both  congregations  and 
itldividuals. 

itfThe  idea  of  discriminating  a8  to  the  pre- 
atliration  for  usefulness,  the  gifts  conferred  on 
olfferent  individuals  ;  or  the  no  less  important 
iimsiderations,  whether  there  is  any  gift  at 
iJl — or  whether  the  individual  is  called  and 
vtitalified  by  the  only  adequate  authority,  the 
irjvine  Head  of  the  church,  to  engage  in  such 
fltivity,  seem  to  be  much  overlooked.  The 
ileat  aim  appears  to  be,  to  set  all  to  work 
el  bo  are  willing,  and  to  represent  such  work 
,J  promoting  religion,  and  as  proper  and 
li||icessary  to  it. 

tailn  a  well  ordered  family,  there  are  services 
■lotted  to  each  member,  to  be  performed  in 
iife  prescribed  time  and  way,  and  all  regulated 
iild  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the 
llliusehold.  If  each  member  should  assume 
ftl  choose  bis  own  work,  and  to  engage  in  it 
elpben  and  as  he  pleased,  whether  qualified  or 
lit;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  confusion  and  dis- 
order would  be  the  consequences,  and  proba- 
"my  no  little  injury  be  done. 
LiChrist's  church  is  no  less  under  his  govern 
irclent  and  bidding  than  is  such  a  family  under 
plat  of  its  head,  and  each  member  of  it  can 
\mly  be  rightly  employed  as  he  is  filling  the 
ilition,  and  performing  the  service  assigned 
illm  by  the  heavenly  Head  and  husband. 
iJiose  who  thrust  themselves  unbidden  into 
Jligious  activity,  however  great  the  extent 
>tld  variety  of  their  performances,  or  however 
jjiiey  may  be  applauded  for  their  usefulness 
:*d  self-sacrifice,  are  in  danger  of  being  met 
Jr  the  query,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at 
Jiur  hands?" 

if  In  the  warmth  of  natural  emotion,  from 
Jjplings  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  or  from  a 
jiisire  to  do  good,  persons  may  engage  in 
iil)rks  ostensibly  religious,  and  evince  much 
jlvotedness  and  perseverance  in  them,  and 
-;t  there  may  be  no  religious  obligation  or 
ijlinciple  involved  in  the  matter,  and  they 
iiJay  be  wholly  beside  the  proper  business  of 
Je  individuals  employed  in  them.  The  effort 
Iiy  be  the  mere  prompting  of  the  natural 
.find.    Desirous  of  doing  something  which 
Jars  a  religious  aspect,  and  which  will  com- 
)nd  them  to  themselves  and  to  others  as 
igious  persons,  they  may  "  kindle  a  fire  of 
3ir  own,  compass  themselves  about  with  its 
irks,  and  walk  in  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
3  they  have  kindled;"  and  yet  there  may 
nothing  in  all  their  zeal  and  activity  to 
eld  them  from  the  sentence,  "  This  shall  ye 
ve  of  my  hand — ye  shall  lie  down  in  sor- 
fV."    External  performances  may  be  very 
•rectly  gone  through  by  those  whose  hearts 
[)e  never  been  changed.    They  may  assume 
instruct  others  in  religion,  when  they  have 
?er  learned  of  Christ  themselves,  or  are 
(3n  disobedient  to  his  requirings.  Hence 
i  impropriety  of  making  such  things  a  test 
religion,  for  it  settles  persons  at  ease  in  the 
a  of  their  having  attained,  when  they  may 
2d  to  be  taught  the  very  first  lessons  in 
ristian  knowledge. 

iFar  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  even  the 


least  child  from  the  discharge  of  any  duty  as- 
signed it  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  We 
would  rather  have  all  incited  to  faithfulness 
in  all  the  Divine  requisitions,  even  to  the 
smallest  particular.  But  let  it  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that  religion  is  an  inward  work  ;  a 
work  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head  ;  and 
that  to  live  and  walk  in  the  Spirit  with  Christ, 
comprehends  its  essence.  There  may  be  a 
great  danger  of  turning  from  this  inward 
work,  which  is  crucifying  to  self,  and  attend- 
ed with  many  humiliations  and  mortifications; 
and  substituting  for  it  the  more  easy  routine 
of  specious  religious  activity,  and  thus  suffer- 
ing great  loss — becoming  lean  and  dwarfish 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  instead  of  growing  in 
grace  and  daily  waiting  on  the  Lord,  and  in- 
wardly watching  against  sin,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fecting holiness  in  His  fear. 

There  is  room  in  the  church  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  gift,  which  the  Holy  Head  of  it 
sees  meet  to  dispense  to  his  servants,  and 
there  is  no  shortness  or  stinting  on  his  part. 
What  is  wanting  is  humble  submission  to  those 
fiery  baptisms  which  purify  the  soul,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  gifts.  Where 
these  baptisms  are  patiently  endured,  until 
the  times  are  fulfilled,  and  the  period  for  being 
shown  unto  Israel  is  fully  come,  then  "a 
man's  gift  maketh  room  lor  him,"  whatever 
that  gilt  may  be ;  and  a  door  of  usefulness  in 
the  church  is  opened  to  him,  under  the  lead- 
ing and  government  of  the  great  Giver,  who 
will  always  help  every  obedient  servant  to 
occupy  the  gift  profitably  and  acceptably,  in 
his  fear. — Thomas  Evans. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Tides. 

The  following  observations  are  taken  from 
Hartwig's  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea:" 

The  spectacle  of  the  tides  is  not  merely 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  attractive  to  the  ima- 
gination; it  serves  also  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  pos- 
sible  to  witness  their  regular  succession  with- 
out feeling  curious  to  know  by  what  causes 
they  are  produced,  and  when  we  learn  that 
they  are  governed  by  the  attraction  of  distant 
celestial  bodies,  and  that  their  mysteries  have 
been  so  completely  solved  by  man,  that  he  is 
able  to  calculate  their  movements  for  months 
and  years  to  come,  then  indeed  the  pleasure 
and  admiration  we  feel  at  their  aspect  must 
increase,  for  we  cannot  walk  upon  the  beach 
without  being  constantly  reminded  that  all 
the  shining  worlds  that  stud  the  heavens  are 
linked  together  by  one  Almighty  power,  and 
that  our  spirit,  which  has  been  made  capable 
of  unveiling  and  comprehending  so  many  of 
the  secrets  of  creation,  must  surely  possess 
something  of  a  divine  nature! 

On  all  maratime  coasts,  except  such  as  be- 
long to  Mediterranean  seas  not  communica- 
ting freely  with  the  ocean,  the  waters  are 
observed  to  be  constantly  changing  their  level. 
They  regularly  rise  during  about  six  hours, 
remain  stationary  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
again  descend  during  an  equal  period  of  time, 
when  after  having  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
they  are  shortly  after  seen  to  rise  again,  and 
so  on  in  regular  and  endless  succession.  In 
this  manner  twelve  hours  twenty-four  minutes 
elapse  on  an  average  from  one  flood  to  an- 
other, so  that  the  sea  twice  rises  and  falls  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  or  rather  twice  during  the 
time  from  one  passage  of  the  moon  through 
the  meridian  to  the  next,  a  period  equivalent 


on  an  average  to  lyfljj  day,  or  nearly  twenty- 
five  hours.  Thus  the  tides  retard  from  one 
day  to  another ;  at  least  at  new  and  full  moon, 
when  our  more  active  satellite  accomplishes 
her  apparent  diurnal  motion  round  the  earth 
in  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-seven  minutes; 
and  most  at  half  moon,  when,  sailing  more 
leisurely  through  tho  skies,  she  takes  full 
twenty-five  hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes 
to  perform  her  daily  journey. 

As  the  retarding  of  the  tides  regularly  cor- 
responds with  the  retarding  of  the  moon,  they 
always  return  at  the  same  hour  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each 
of  her  monthly  revolutions,  the  moon  always 
finds  them  in  the  same  position.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  extremely  useful  to  navi- 
gators, as  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  time  of 
any  tide  in  a  port  by  knowing  when  it  is  high- 
water  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon. 

The  height  of  the  tides  in  the  same  place 
is  as  unequal  and  changing  as  the  period  of 
their  intervals,  and  is  equally  dependent  on 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  increasing  with  her 
growth,  and  diminishing  with  her  decrease. 
New  and  full  moon  always  cause  a  higher 
rising  of  the  flood  (spring  tide)  followed  by  a 
deeper  ebb,  while  at  half  moon,  the  change  of 
level  is  much  less  considerable  (neap  tide.) 
Thus  in  Plymouth,  for  instance,  the  neap  tides 
are  only  twelve  feet  high,  while  the  ordinary 
spring  tides  rise  to  more  than  twenty  feet. 

The  highest  tides  take  place  during  the 
equinoxes;  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
are  also  invariably  accompanied  by  consider- 
able floods,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail 
to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious when  a  mysterious  obscurity  suddenly 
veils  the  great  luminaries  of  the  sky.  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  the  tides  are  stronger 
or  weaker  as  the  moon  is  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  earth. 

Thus  as  the  height  of  the  floods  is  always 
regulated  by  the  relative  position  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  movementsof  these  heaven- 
ly bodies  can  be  calculated  a  long  time  before 
hand,  our  nautical  calendars  are  able  to  tell 
us  the  days  when  the  highest  spring  tides 
may  be  expected. 

This  however  can  only  be  foretold  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  the  tidal  height  not  only  de- 
pends upon  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  also  upon  the  casual  influences  of 
the  wind,  which  defies  all  calculation,  and  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  Thus  Mr.  Walker  ob- 
served on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, that  when  the  barometer  falls  an  inch, 
the  level  of  the  sea  rises  sixteen  inches  higher 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

When  a  strong  and  continuous  wind  blows 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  tide  wave,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  barometer  is  high,  the 
curious  spectators  will  therefore  be  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  however  promising  the 
position  of  the  attracting  luminaries  may  be; 
while  an  ordinary  spring  tide,  favored  by  a 
low  state  of  the  barometer  and  chased  by  a 
violent  storm  against  the  coast,  may  attain 
more  than  double  the  usual  height.  When 
all  favorable  circumstances  combine,  an  event 
which  happily  but  rarely  occurs,  those  dread- 
ful storm  tides  take  place,  as  menacing  to  the 
fiat  coasts  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  eruption 
of  Etna  to  the  towns  and  hamlets  scattered 
along  its  base,  for  here  also  a  vast  elementary 
power  is  let  loose  which  bids  defiance  to  hu- 
man weakness.  It  is  then  that  the  raging 
sea  affords  a  spectacle  of  appalling  magnifi- 
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osnce.  The  whole  surface  seethes  and  boils 
in  endless  confusion.  Gigantic  waves  rear 
their  monstrous  heads,  and  hurl  their  whole 
colossal  power  against  the  dunes  and  dykes, 
as  if,  impelled  by  a  wild  lust  of  conquest,  they 
were  burning  to  devour  the  rich  alluvial 
plains  which  once  belonged  to  their  domain. 
Far  inland  the  terrified  peasant  hears  the  roar 
of  the  tumultuous  waters,  and  well  may  he 
tremble  when  the  mountaiu-waves  come  thun- 
dering against  the  artificial  barriers,  that 
separate  his  fields  from  the  raging  floods,  for 
the  annals  of  his  country  relate  many  sad  ex- 
amples of  their  fury,  and  tell  him  that  numer- 
ous villages,  and  extensive  meads,  once  flour- 
ishing and  fertile,  now  lie  buried  fathoms 
deep  under  the  waters  of  tho  sea. 

Thus,  on  the  first  of  November,  1170,  the 
storm  flood  bursting  through  the  dyke*,  sub- 
merged all  the  land  between  the  Texel,  Meden- 
blik,  and  Stavorm,  formed  the  island  of  Wier- 
ingen,  and  enlarged  the  openings  by  which 
the  ZuiderZee  communicated  with  the  ocean. 
The  inundations  of  1232  and  1242  caused  each 
of  them  the  death  of  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons, and  that  of  1287  swept  away  more  than 
80,000  victims  in  Friesland  alone.  The  irrup- 
tion of  1395  considerably  widened  the  channel 
between  the  FJie  and  the  Texel,  and  allowed 
large  vessels  to  sail  as  far  as  Amsterdam 
and  Enkhuisen,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
before.  While  reading  these  accounts,  we  are 
led  to  compare  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch 
lowlands  with  those  of  the  fertile  fields  and 
vineyards  that  clothe  the  sides  of  Vesuvius : 
both  exposed  to  sudden  and  irretrievable  ruin 
from  the  rage  of  two  different  elements,  and 
yet  both  contented  and  careless  of  the  future; 
the  first  behind  the  dykes  that  have  often 
given  way  to  the  ocean,  the  latter  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  menacing  volcano. 

The  tides  which  sometimes  cause  such 
dreadful  devastations  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  are,  as  is  well  known  inconsidera- 
ble, or  even  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thus  many  years  passed  ere 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  first  witnessed  the 
grand  phenomena.       *       *       *  * 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  evidently 
so  closely  connected  with  the  movements  and 
changes  of  the  moon,  that  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  both  could  notpossibly  escape 
the  penetrating  sagacity  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Pytheus,  of  Mar- 
seilles, the  great  traveller  who  sailed  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Ultima  Thule,  and  lived  in 
the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ascribed  to 
the  moon  an  influence  over  the  tides.  Aristotle 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  Csesar  says 
positively  that  the  full-moon  causes  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  to  swell  to  their  utmost  height. 
Strabo  distinguishes  a  three-fold  periodicity  of 
the  tides  according  to  the  daily,  monthly,  and 
annual  position  of  the  moon,  and  Pliny  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  to  the  point,  by 
saying  that  the  waters  move  as  if  obeying  the 
thirsty  orb  which  causes  them  to  follow  its 
course. 

This  vague  notion  of  obedience  or  servitude 
was  first  raised  by  Kepler,  to  the  clear  and 
well  defined  idea  of  an  attractive  power.  Ac- 
cording to  this  great  and  self-taught  genius, 
all  bodies  strive  to  unite  in  proportion  to  their 
masses.  "The  earth  and  moon  would  natur- 
ally approach  and  meet  together  at  a  point, 
so  much  nearer  to  the  earth  as  her  mass  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  moon,  if  their  motion 
did  not  prevent  it.    The  moon  attracts  the 


ocean,  and  thus  tides  arise  in  the  larger  seas. 
If  the  earth  ceased  to  attract  the  waters,  they 
would  rise  and  flow  up  to  the  moon." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


To  Professors  of  the  Truth. 


Selected. 


Wherefore  I  cannot  but  cry  and  call  aloud 
to  you,  that  have  been  long  professsors  of  the 
Truth,  and  know  the  truth  in  the  convinc- 
ing power  of  it,  and  have  had  a  sober  con- 
versation among  men,  yet  content  yourselves 
only  to  know  truth  for  yourselves  ;  to  go  to 
meetings,  and  exercise  an  ordinary  charity  in 
the  church  and  an  honest  behavior  in  the 
world,  and  limit  yourselves  within  those 
bounds,  feeling  little  or  no  concern  upon 
your  spirits  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  truth  in  the  earth,  more 
than  to  be  glad  that  others  succeed  in  such 
service ;  arise  ye  in  the  name  and  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  :  behold  how  white  the  fields 
are  unto  harvest  in  this  and  other  nations,  and 
how  few  able  and  faithful  laborers  there  are 
to  work  therein.  Your  country  folks,  neigh- 
bors, and  kindred  want  to  know  the  Lord  and 
his  truth,  and  to  walk  in  it :  Does  nothing 
lie  at  your  door  upon  their"  account  ?  Search 
and  see,  and  lose  no  time,  I  beseech  you,  for 
the  Lord  is  at  hand.  I  do  not  judge  you  ; 
there  is  One  that  judgeth  all  men,  and  his 
judgment  is  true;  you  have  mightily  increased 
in  your  outward  substance,  may  you  equally 
increase  in  your  inward  riches,  and  do  good 
with  both  while  you  have  a  day  to  do  good. 
Your  enemies  would  once  have  taken  what 
you  had  for  his  name's  sake  in  whom  you 
have  believed,  wherefore  ho  has  given  you 
much  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  your  ene- 
mies. But  oh  !  let  it  be  your  servant  and  not 
your  master,  your  diversion  rather  than  your 
business;  let  the  Lord  be  chiefly  in  your  eye 
and  ponder  your  ways,  and  see  if  God  has 
nothing  more  for  you  to  do;  and  if  you  find 
yourselves  short  in  your  account  with  him, 
then  wait  for  his  preparation,  and  be  ready 
to  receive  the  word  of  command,  and  be  not 
weary  of  well-doing  when  you  have  put  your 
hand  to  the  plough  ;  and  assuredly  you  shall 
reap,  if  you  faint  not,  the  fruit  of  your  heav 
enly  labor  in  God's  everlasting  kingdom.— 
William  Penn. 
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attempt  to  persuadothe  Spanish  court  that 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  then  much  co\ 
ed,  might  be  gained  by  a  vessel  taking  tl 
course,  and  in  that  way  fall  into  the  handf 
Spain,  according  to  the  compact  existing 
tween  that  country  and  Portugal,  declariii 
that  all  countries  discovered  one  hundred  sM 
eighty  degrees  west  of  the  Azores  should  n 
long  to  Spain,  while  all  east  of  that  lm£ 
should  come  under  the  government  of  PorU 
gal.  Magalhaens  was  placed  in  command  fl 
a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  of  from  sixty  to  (i 
hundred  and  thirty  tons,  manned  by  tm 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons,  and  sail; 
from  Seville,  August  10th,  1519. 

Nearing  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  mid 
of  December,  he  steered  to  the  south  and  ent 
ed  the  river  La  Plata;  thence  he  directed 
course  again  to  the  southward,  till  he  react 
a  harbor  on  the  Patagonian  coast,  which 
named  Port  San  Julian.    Leaving  Port  £ 
Julian  in  August  1520,  after  taking  possess 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king,  Mag 
baens  proceeded  still  southward,  and  on  1 
21st  of  October  entered  the  strait  since  cal 
by  his  name,  but  which  he  named  the  Str 
of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  Nove 
ber  28th,  the  fleet,  reduced  by  losses  to  th 
vessels,  put  forth  upon  the  waters  offi 
Pacific.    For  over  three  months  they  saw 
land  except  two  sterile  islands.    On  Mai 
6th,  1521,  they  neared  a  cluster  of  islar 
which  Magalhaens  called  the  Ladrones, 
account  of  the  thieving  propensities  of 
natives,  and  on  the  18th  caught  sight 
Pamar,  the  first  of  the  Philippines.  E 
group  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  kin 
name,  and  the  latter  islands  were  called 
Archipelago  of  San  Lazaro.  These  discove 
rank  next  to  those  of  Columbus. — Ball 
Monthly. 


Select 


The  Strait  of  Magellan.— The  Strait  of 
Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  which  separates 
South  America  from  the  island  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  was  discovered  by  Fernando  Magal- 
haens, the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  was 
born  in  Oporto  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  killed  at  Mactau, 
one  of  the  Phillippine  Islands,  April  27th, 
1521.  His  life  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  discoveries  that  were  the  rewards  of  his 
perseverance.  While  quite  young  he  entered 
the  Portuguese  navy,  serving  for  five  years  in 
the  East  Indies  under  Albuquerque,  and  win- 
ning honorable  distinction  at  the  siege  of 
Malacca  in  1511. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  poor  pay  he  received 
for  his  services,  he  went  to  Spain  about  1517, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  Ruy  Falero,  a  Portu- 
guese astronomer  of  much  learning,  and  there 
Magalhaens  made  propositions  to  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  prime  minister  of  Charles  V.,  in  re- 
gard to  new  discoveries.  He  believed  with 
Columbus  that  the  East  Indies  might  be  reach- 
ed by  sailing  to  the  West,  and  succeeded  in  his 


Let  the  poor,  as  they  pass  by  my  gra 
point  at  the  little  spot,  and  thankfully 
knowledge,  "  There  lies  the  man,  whose 
wearied  kindness  was  the  constant  reliei 
my  various  distresses;  who  tenderly  visited 
languishing  bed,  and  readily  supplied  my 
digent  circumstances.    How  often  were 
counsels  a  guide  to  my  perplexed  thqugl 
and  a  cordial  to  my  dejected  spirits!  ' 
owing  to  God's  blessing,  on  his  seasons 
charities,  and  prudentconsolations,  thatl  n 
live,  and  live  in  comfort."    Let  a  person  o 
ignorant  and  ungodly,  lift  up  his  eyes  to  he 
en,  and  say  within  himself,  as  he  walks  o 
my  bones,  "  Here  are  the  last  remains  of  t 
sincere  friend  who  watched  for  my  soul 
can  never  forget  with  what  heedless  gaiet 
was  posting  on  in  the'paths  of  perdition; 
I  tremble  to  think  into  what  irretrieva 
ruin  I  might  quickly  have  been  plunged, 
not  his  faithful  admonitions  arrested  me 
the  wild  career.    I  was  unacquainted  \s 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  had  no  concern 
its  unsearchable  treasures  ;  but  now,  enli^tf 
ened  by  his  instructive  conversation,  I  see  I 
all-sufficiency  of  my  Saviour,  and  animated'* 
his   repeated  exhortations,  I  could  countB 
things  but  loss,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  jl 
thinks,  his  discourses  seasoned  with  religra 
and  set  home  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  still  tirUfl 
in  my  ears,  are  still  warm  upon  my  hedtj 
and  I  trust,  will  be  more  and  more  operauj 
till  we  meet  each  other  in  the  house  not  mil 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." — Jam 
Hervey. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Id  affliction  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and  be 
mble;  see  the  use  of  it,  aDd  improve  it;  see 
love  there  is  in  it,  and  be  thankful.  I 
ow  of  no  greater  blessing  than  health,  ex 
pt  pain  and  sickness. —  Thomas  Adam,  1760 

Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
igs  on  the  earth. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  16,  1872. 


)ne  of  the  early  convictions  developed  in 
human  mind — thought  by  some  to  be  an 
uitive  perception — is,  that  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way,  and  the  intellect  is 
exercised  long,  before  it  recognizes  the 
inction  between  truth  and  error.  Ed- 
tion  may  have  much  to  do  in  rightly 
ning,  or  in  vitiating  the  judgment,  in  re- 
d  to  what  is  embraced  within  these  two 
ts,  and  wrong  opinions  and  actions  may 
8  be  the  result  of  error  in  human  judg- 
ut,  even  where  there  may  be  sincerity  of 
tive  and  purpose ;  for  "  There  is  a  way 
t  seeraeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
reof  are  the  ways  of  death." 
he  obligations  and  duties  of  religion  are 
imposed  on  one  more  than  on  another; 
y  rest  equally  on  all.  No  one  can  exempt 
lself  from  them  by  declining  openly  to  as- 
e  them.  They  pertain  to  the  relation 
sting  between  the  created,  rational  being, 
Him  who  gave  tbat  being  life,  endowed 
with  all  the  faculties  he  possesses,  sus- 
is  his  existence,  and  bestows  on  him  every 
jsing  he  enjoys.  They  begin  with  the  con- 
msness  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  or 
hout  a  profession  or  covenant,  he  is  re- 
nsiblo  for  their  performance.  Man  needs, 
nd  in  a  christiau  community  he  must  be 
dened  if  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  needs, 
he  provisions  which  have  been  made  in  the 
pel,  for  salvation  from  the  enemies  of  his 
l  house,  and  to  fit  him  for  the  purity  and 
rnony  of  heaven. 

Vhile  he  relies  on  his  intellectual  powers 
ihapa  his  opinions  and  regulate  his  actions 
kings  connected  with  l'eligion,  those  opin- 
i  and  actions  will  be  more  or  less  influenced 
his  natural  propensities;  he  will  be  unsta- 
and  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right, 
ace  the  gift  of  Divine  Grace,  purchased 
man  by  Christ,  is  well  described  as  an 
ispeakable  gift,"  as  it  is  by  it  that  his  dark 
rt  is  enlightened  to  see  himself  as  he  really 
ind  his  mind  enabled  to  comprehend  his 
ds  and  his  duty,  in  order  to  walk  in  the 
|  of  life  and  salvation.  "As  many  as  are 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 


against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
thiDgs  that  ye  would."  Temptation  and  the 
power  of  temptation  consist  in  the  effort  to 
keep  or  to  draw  the  will  under  subjection  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
victions and  influence  of  the  Spirit.  So  that 
the  words  of  Peter  are  as  applicable  to  the 
deeply  tried  disciples  of  Christ  of  the  present 
day  as  they  were  to  that  class  when  ho  pen 
ned  them,  "Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  con 
cerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto 
you." 

Our  religious  Society  has  long  been  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  ease, 
exempt  from  outward  suffering  in  support 
of  the  spiritual  views  of  the  gospel  which  it 
professed  to  hold,  and  lukewarmness  and 
cleadness  on  the  part  of  very  many  have 
been  the  natural  result.  Now  that  our  nest 
is  being  stirred  up,  and  many  are  giving  reli- 
gion and  religious  life  more  earnest  thought, 
the  old  effort  is  renewed  to  blur  the  clear  and 
sharply  defined  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  put  aside  the  mortifying  requisitions  of  the 
cross,  so  that  more  latitude  may  be  given  to 
man's  natural  inclinations  in  the  religion  be 
embraces,  than  primitive  Quakerism  could 
sanction,  and  he  be  allowed  to  approximate 
more  nearly  toother  professors  in  doing  "the 
things  that  he  would." 

In  some  respects  this  may  be  said  to  be  a 
time  of  peculiar  trial,  wherein  the  faith  of  not 
a  few  is  ready  to  waver,  and  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  doubt  whether  Friends  are  yet  called  to 
uphold  testimonies  which  were  laid  on  our 
cross-bearing  forefathers;  who  as  unfalter- 
ing witnesses  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
were  led  out  of  the  spirit  and  ways  of  the 
world,  into  a  close  walk  with  their  crucified 
Redeemer,  into  marked  plainness  of  dress, 
demeanor  and  language,  and  away  from  con- 
formity to  formal  worship,  ministry  and 
prayer,  and  other  self-willed  religious  perfor- 
mances. 

We  can  well  understand  these  feelings  of 
discouragement,  and  that  in  contemplating 
the  progress  of  events  in  our  Society,  we  might 
be  driven  into  despondency,  were  we  not  sure 
that  the  principles  and  testimonies  committed 
to  it,  are  the  truths  and  the  products  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  however  that  nature  which 
"  lusteth  against  the  Spirit"  may  oppose  them 
now,  as  it  did  when  the  Society  was  first 
gathered,  they  will  again  triumph,  by  the  cer- 
tain discovery  on  the  part  of  sincere  seekers 
after  truth,  that  regeneration  and  happiness 
are  inseparably  linked  with  their  practical 
adoption.  When  the  true-hearted  disciples 
seem  to  be  few,  and  some  who  have  stood  as 
standard-bearers  may  have  fainted  in  the  day 
of  trial,  and  rather  than  appear  as  fools  before 
the  liberty-loving  members,  are  willing  to 
conform  to,  or  connive  at,  their  compromising 
views,  then  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
bear  patiently  the  suffering  attending  consci- 
entiously adhering  to  the  testimonies  of  Truth 
ever  held  by  Friends,  must  derive  their  con- 
solation from  their  Lord  alone,  be  willing  to 
be  despised  as  He  was,  and  seek  to  become 
more  weighty  in  spirit,  more  deeply  versed 
in  heavenly  things,  so  that  they  may  stand 
immovable  as  pillars  in  the  church,  in  meek- 
ness performing  the  work  allotted  them,  and 
for  which  they  have  been  anointed.  "  Fear 
not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea 
sure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 


Christians  who  have  long  been  learners  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  know  from  experience 
there  is  a  communion  in  spirit,  and  they  de- 
rive encouragement  and  strength  from  the 
sensible  evidence  that  they  partake  of  the 
same  cup,  even  though  it  be  a  cup  of  suffer- 
ing; and  that  they  also  have  access  to  the 
same  river,  "the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  Most  High."  As  they  become 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  witness  the 
fellowship  of  saints,  and  are  prepared  to  in- 
cite each  other  to  keep  the  eye  singly  fixed 
on  Christ,  the  Rock  of  ages,  upon  which  the 
militant  church  is  built,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail.  Thus 
Wm.  Dewsbury  says,  "I  with  many  of  the 
servants  of  God  were  put  into  prison,  as  many 
of  his  servants  are  in  this  day.  And  the 
blessed  presence  of  God  kept  and  doth  keep 
those  that  truly  fear  his  name,  in  sweet  unity 
and  peace  with  himself  and  with  one  another, 
to  their  everlasting  comfort,  and  to  the  con- 
founding of  the  enemies  of  God,  who  behold 
their  steadf tst  standing  and  cntii*e  union  in 
bearing  their  faithful  testimony  in  whatever 
they  are  called  unto  for  the  truth  of  God." 

"Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and 
then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself,  and 
not  in  another." 


ASENATH  CLARK. 
On  our  last  page  will  be  found  an  obituary 
notice  of  this  dear  Friend.  The  letter  accom- 
panying the  uotice  contains  some  particulars 
of  her  last  days,  which  we  think  will  be  in- 
teresting to  many  of  our  readers  who  knew 
and  loved  her. 

Her  last  religious  labors  were  within  the 
imits  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting,  In- 
diana, having  obtained  a  minute  to  visit  its 
families.  She  visited  over  two  hundred  fami- 
lies, and  had  several  meetiugs.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  11th  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  12th  months,  1871.  From  this  arduous 
service  she  returned  home  much  worn,  but 
was  able  to  get  out  a  few  times  to  her  own 
meeting,  when  she  became  unable  to  keep  up, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  for  several  days. 
Having  somewhat  recovered,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  First  month  she  attended  the  meet- 
ings, during  three  days,  at  a  General  Meeting 
held  at  Westfield.  On  returning  home  she 
was  again  confined,  most  of  the  time  to  her 
bed,  until  the  18th  ult.,  when  she  got  to  her 
own  meeting,  and  spoke  in  the  ministry,  ex- 
horting her  hearers  "  to  be  ready  for  the  final 
summons."  She  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill 
on  the  21st  ult.,  and  soon  became  almost  help- 
less, which  physical  prostration  continued 
until  her  death  on  the  26th. 

Though  "  her  mind  seemed  almost  a  blank 
as  regarded  the  world  during  the  last  two 
days  of  her  sickness,  it  was  clear  and  rational 
as  to  the  things  of  the  world  to  come,  so  long 
as  she  could  speak.  Those  who  knew  her 
many  years  ago,  would  have  known  her  still 
as  the  same  sympathizer  in  spiritual  trials, 
and  encourager  in  difficulties  and  tribulations, 
and  as  desiring  to  uphold  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  afforded." 
In  a  letter  to  her  sister,  commenced  just  be- 
fore her  illness,  she  remarked,  "  I  have  sought 
and  found  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will."  The  broken  sentences  uttered  during 
her  last  sickness  evinced  that  she  was  looking 
beyond  the  things  that  are  seen  to  those  that 
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are  unseen  and  eternal.  "I  want  the  sweet 
waters  which  Jesus  gives."  "  I  am  going  over 
to  Canaan ;  there  are  sweet  things  there," 
and  many  other  similar  sentences.  She  was 
in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

Her  deep  travail  for  the  restoration  of 
primitive  Quakerism  is  well  known  to  some 
of  her  friends  in  this  city. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  commission  of  medical  men  who  were 
appointed  to  examine  as  to  the  sanity  of  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, the  assailant  of  the  Queen,  have  finished  the  duty 
assigned  to  them.  They  find  that  he  is  of  sound  mind, 
hut  an  enthusiastic  Fenian.  O'Connor,  in  explaining 
to  the  commission  why  his  weapon  was  not  loaded  when 
he  assaulted  the  Queen,  said  he  would  have  used  a 
loaded  pistol  in  his  attack,  but  he  only  desired  to 
frighten  the  Queen  into  compliance  with  his  demand,  for 
amnesty  to  the  Fenian  prisoners.  Any  fatal  result  of 
his  assault  would  have  brought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  throne,  and  that  event  he  does  not  desire  to  occur, 
but  wishes  Queen  Victoria  to  be  the  last  English 
monarch.  The  Queen  has  presented  her  groom  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  has  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £25,  in 
recognition  of  his  promptness  in  arresting  O'Connor. 

The  Library  of  William  Penn  was  sold  at  auction  on 
the  8th  inst. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  French 
Atlantic  Cable  Company,  it  has  been  decided  to  lay  an- 
other cable  to  America,  which  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  present  cable  combination. 

The  London  Times  notices  the  friendly  tone  of  the 
American  press  toward  England,  and  infers  from  the 
admissions  made  by  some  of  them,  that  the  Americans 
now  acknowledge  the  extravagance  of  the  demand  for 
indirect  damages,  although  they  show  no  disposition  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  case.  The  Times  says  :  If  the 
claim  for  losses  by  the  transfer  of  American  commercial 
marine  to  the  British  flag  is  not  abandoned,  England 
will  declare  the  reference  to  the  Geneva  tribunal  inad- 
missible. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Viscount  Enfield  stated  that  the  government  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Pope's  intention  to  leave  Rome.  The 
Pope  had  made  no  application  that  Malta  or  any  other 
place  should  be  put  at  his  disposal. 

The  committee  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  report  that 
the  total  contributions  in  England  reached  £162,000. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  England  on 
the  8th  inst.  for  the  south  of  France. 

The  Observer  states  that  Secretary  Fish's  reply  to 
Lord  Granville's  note  has  been  received.  It  expresses 
the  desire  of  the  American  government  for  a  final  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  whole  question.  The  Observer 
adds  that  neither  government  is  in  favor  of  re-opening 
the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  High  Commission. 

London,  3d  mo.  11th.— Consols,  92}.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92  ;  of  1865,  93  ;  ten-forties,  88}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  llfd.;  Orleans,  ll}d. 

Ponyer  Quertier,  Minister  of  Finance,  having  given 
offence"  to  his  colleagues  by  testifying  in  favor  of  La 
Motte  before  the  Court  at  Eouen,  has  resigned  and 
withdrawn  from  the  French  Ministry. 

The  payment  of  two  milliards  of  the  war  indemnity, 
with  interest  to  the  7th  inst.,  on  the  remaining  three 
milliards  has  been  completed.  This  gives  France  entire 
control  of  six  departments,  in  which  she  is  allowed  to 
maintain  as  large  a  military  force  as  before  the  German 
occupation. 

Emigration  from  Alsace  to  Algeria  is  increasing,  and 
is  aided  and  encouraged  in  France. 

The  French  ambassador  at  London  has  informed  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
reaching  an  understanding  with  the  British  government 
in  regard  to  the  commercial  treaty. 

A  dispatch  from  the  French  Minister  at  Berlin  an- 
nounces that  the  Emperor  William  has  granted  par- 
dons to  the  French  prisoners  held  by  the  Germans  for 
civil  and  military  offences. 

In  the  National  Assembly  on  the  9th  inst.,  Deputy 
Gouraud  made  a  violent  assault  on  President  Thiers, 
who,  he  said,  had  failed  in  founding  either  a  republic 
or  a  monarchy,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  country 
but  an  empire  or  chaos. 

The  condition  of  the  French  Treasury  is  satisfactory, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  reporting  a  balance  of  450,- 
000,000  francs  on  hand  after  making  the  recent  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  war  indemnity. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  received  by 
President  Thiers  on  the  11th  inst. 


The  syndicates  of  the  various  watering  places  in 
France  have  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  the  restora- 
tion of  licenses  for  gambling. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says :  The  donations  granted  by 
the  emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entry  into  Paris 
have  given  rise  to  much  comment  on  account  of  the 
largeness  of  the  sums  disposed  of.  General  Moltke  and 
four  others,  received  each  300,000  thalers,  and  there 
were  a  large  number  of  donations  of  150,000  and  200,- 
000  thalers  each. 

Shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  on  the  6th,  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  The  movement  was  not  violent, 
but  was  more  or  less  felt  at  intervals  for  over  an  hour. 

The  German  government  has  discovered  that  the 
Pope  has  secretly  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Posen 
Primate  of  Poland.  This  primacy  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct. When  Poland  was  a  kingdom,  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Primate  was  to  act  as  regent  in  case  of  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  have  arrived  in 
Lisbon,  and  were  to  sail  on  the  13th  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Upper  House  of  the  Austrian  Keichstrath  has 
passed  the  compulsory  election  bill,  previously  adopted 
by  the  Lower  House. 

It  is  ascertained  from  an  official  source,  that  Austria 
has  made  no  offer  of  an  asylum  to  the  Pope,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  he  will  leave  Rome. 

The  revision  of  the  Swiss  Federal  constitution  has 
been  completed  by  the  State  and  National  Councils. 

A  numerously  attended  electoral  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Ministerial  party  was  held  in  Madrid 
on  the  9th.  The  assembly  was  addressed  by  Marshal 
Serrano  and  others,  but  there  was  not  much  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  favor  of  the  king  and  the  constitution.  A 
coalition  of  the  opposing  parties  has  been  organized  for 
the  coming  elections.  The  Carlists  are  embraced  in  the 
coalition. 

The  Mexican  news  is  in  the  main  unfavorable  to  the 
revolutionists.  The  government  has  removed  the  ex- 
port duty  on  specie. 

Joseph  Mazzini,  the  well  known  Italian  Republican, 
died  at  Pisa  on  the  11th  inst.  He  was  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  of  regret  for  the 
death  of  Mazzini,  and  the  President  pronounced  an 
eulogy  on  the  deceased. 

The  Pope  at  a  public  audience  on  the  10th,  said  the 
misfortunes  of  the  church  dated  back  to  1848.  He 
further  stated  that  the  existence  of  two  powers  in  Rome 
at  the  same  time  was  impossible.  The  report  that  the 
Pope  is  making  preparations  to  depart  from  Rome  is 
denied. 

United  States. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  numbered  455.  Including  118  deaths  from 
small  pox,  56  of  consumption,  and  13  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  opened  to  Red 
River,  for  business. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1871, 
is  estimated  at  170  million  pounds,  or  seven  millions 
more  than  in  1870.  In  1850  it  was  only  52,500,000 
pounds. 

There  were  678  interments  in  New  York  last  week, 
of  which  24  were  from  small  pox. 

There  were  107  new  cases  and  47  deaths  from  small 
pox  in  Brooklyn  the  past  week. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  11th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110J  a 
110]-.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115}  ;  ditto,  5-20's  1862,  111$; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  108.  Superfine  flour,  $6  a 
$6.35  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.50;  No.  1  Milwaukie,  $1.58;  red  Jersey, 
$1.67.  State  barley,  76  cts. ;  Canada,  $1.07.  Oats,  53 
a  57  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  68  cts. ;  yellow,  69  cts. 
Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton,  23  a 
23}  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a 
$5.75.  Extras,  £6  a  $6.50;  finer  brands,  $7  a  $10. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.64;  amber  western, 
$1.71.  Rye,  88  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  63  a  64  cts.; 
western  mixed,  65  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Canvassed 
hams,  13  cts.  Lard,  9}  a  9|  cts.  About  1600  beef 
cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard.  Extra  at  7}  a 
8  cts.  ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5}  cts. 
per  lb.  gross  Choice  sheep  sold  at  9  a  9}  cts. ;  fair  to 
good  7J-  a  8  cts.,  and  common  6  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Receipts  12,000  head.  Hogs  sold  at  $7.50  a  $8  per  100 
lbs.  net.  Receipts  3213  head.  Baltimore. — Pennsyl- 
vania wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.72.  Corn,  64  a  66  cts.  Oats, 
51  a  54  cts.  Rye,  95  cts.  a  $1.  Chicago. — Spring  extra 
flour,  $6.60  a  »7.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.22}.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  37  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30}  cts.  Lard,  $S.40 
a  $8.45  per  100  lbs.  St.  Louis—  Flour,  $6  a  $8.75. 
No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.76;  No.  2  spring,  $1.41. 
No.  2  corn,  40}  cts.  Oats,  34  a  35.  Barley,  65  cts.  Rye, 
80  cts.    Sugar-cured  hams,  12  a  12}  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar,  El 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown,  h 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn.  j  . 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phil  fl 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  the  m 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  ipdj 
children  to  the  Institution,  will  please  make  appH 
tion,  as  early  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  A  AM 
Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  fU 
Chester  Co.,  Pa  ,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  TreasiH 
304  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associations 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  i'jfl 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  :jfl 
instant,  at  7}  o'clock.  Friends  are  invited  to  be  9 
sent.  Edward  Maris,  Cieri  j 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND.B 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.l 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  jfl 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  FarmB 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  B 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadehfi 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do.  IB 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do.  H 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANbB 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelpHK 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wom 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maB 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boa  J 

Managers. 

Married,  Ninth  month  21st,  1871,  at  Friends'  ifl 
ing-house,  Harrisville,  Ohio,  Thomas,  son  of  Jess^J 
Rebecca  Dewees,  of  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co.,  OhjB 
Martha  W.,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  H 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Nathan  H.  CB 
on  the  26th  of  2d  mo.  1872,  Asenath  Clark,  al 
ister^of  Greenwood  Monthly  Meeting,  Hamilton  co 
Indiana,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  vi.B 
in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  nearly  all  the  meetinB 
Friends  on  the  American  continent  and  in  (fl 
Britain,  having  been  a  minister  more  than  sixty  jflj 
She  was  gathered  in  the  full  triumphs  of  FaithB 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 

— - — ,  in  East  Whiteland  Township,  Chester  Co.B 
on  the  8th  of  Second  mo.,  1872,  Alice  Hibberd,  wB 
of  the  late  Josiah  Hibberd,  in  the  90th  year  of  heiB 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  the  2d  of  Twelfth  mo.  1871,  Eliza,  dauBj 

of  John  W.,  and  Maria  H.  Smith,  of  Harrisville,  <B 
in  the  22d  year  of  her  age.  She  bore  a  protracteB 
ness  with  christian  fortitude  and  patience,  strivii  to 
know  a  preparation  of  heart  for  the  final  change;  saB 
shortly  before  her  death,  the  prospect  at  times  B 
bright,  at  other  seasons  not  so  much  so;  that  she  hH 
merit  of  her  own  to  trust  to,  it  would  all  be  of  ml 
As  eternity  was  nearing  to  her  view,  she  waspi 
strained  to  acknowledge,  she  had  worn  some  doB 
which  she  felt  right  lo  condemn,  and  were  the  tiiBi 
pass  again,  she  would  dress  more  plainly  ;  and  to  oB 
peace,  she  requested  her  mother  to  burn  a  few  arB 
which  was  then  a  burden,  among  which  were  B 
photograph  pictures.  For  the  last  few  hours  of  luB 
she  was  frequently  engaged  in  prayer,  that  her  SaB 
might  be  pleased  to  be  with  her  through  the  dark  vB 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  conduct  her  safely  tjthl 
mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Second  mo.  B 

after  a  few  days  illness,  at  Mt.  Pleasant  BoaB 
School,  Ohio,  Walter,  son  of  John  W.,  and  Mar  H 
Smith,  of  Harrisville,  Ohio,  in  the  17th  year  of  hilie 
After  being  apprised,  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  cHj 
that  his  situation  was  very  critical,  this  dear  youtBJ 
fervently  engaged  for  some  time  in  supplication  tB 
Heavenly  Father,  that  his  sins  might  be  forgivenB 
an  entrance  granted  into  that  city  which  had  no B 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  foltfee 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  theB 
thereof. 

"  WILLIAM 'HrpILEfpRiNTER^ B 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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J'or  "The  Friend." 


Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  in 
Dndon  during  last  year,  and  relating  the  ex- 
iriences  of  an  Oxford  graduate,  who,  with 
tie  money  and  no  training  to  bodily  labor, 
Bnt  out  to  Queensland,  the  north  eastern 
irtion  of  Australia,  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
lied  on  his  intellectual  cultivation,  hoping 
find  profitable  employment  for  an  educated 
an.  This  hope  proved  like  the  broken  reed, 
i  which  if  a  man  leans  it  will  ever  pierce 
8  hand.  He  found  Queensland  a  very  thinly 
ttled  country,  the  portions  occupied  by  the 
□glish  being  mainly  large  tracts  occupied  as 
:tensive  sheep  farms,  on  which  a  few  cabins 
r  the  shepherds  were  often  miles  apart, 
aving,  as  he  says,  about  as  much  fitness  for 
ring  in  the  colony,  as  for  living  in  the  moon, 
s  was  speedily  reduced  to  groat  extremities, 
n  id  was  glad  to  undertake  employments,  he 
"Mould  once  have  rejected  with  disdain.  His 
>ok  seems  reliable,  and  gives  much  insight 
to  the  condition  of  society  and  the  manners 
id  customs  of  the  land. 
Brisbane  was  the  first  stopping  place.  The 
ily  situation  that  presented,  was  an  offer 
Dm  one,  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of 
troduction,  to  give  him  a  job  at  digging  his 
trden  at  ten  shillings  a  week.  This  was  de- 
ined,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his  success  at 
'«j  Drt  Denison,  a  newer  settlement  on  the  coast, 
rther  north.  Taking  passage  in  a  small 
jf  lading  schooner,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
hind  his  baggage,  consisting  of  three  en- 
mous  chests  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
tod  clothes  and  other  articles.  These  he 
uld  not  take  with  him,  owing  to  the  small 
ce  of  the  vessel,  and  he  thus  relates  what 
iiallv  was  done  with  them. 
"The  only  thing  I  could  do, therefore,  was 
make  a  bundle  of  such  things  as  I  most 
anted,  which  I  rolled  up  in  my  blankets.  I 
is  most  perplexed  about  my  boxes,  which 
ilfiid  not  like  to  leave  at  the  hotel.  The  land- 
rd  had  already  offered  to  buy  the  contents 
r  the  pound,  as  he  said  he  had  a  mare  in 
'.'Jaining,  and  some  of  them  might -be  useful 
stopping  up  chinks  in  the  stable.  Clothes, 
i  *h  as  gentlemen  wear  in  England,  are  quite 
Jrug  in  the  market  in  Brisbane;  but  still  I 
ought  this  rather  an  extraordinary  offer. 
)rtunately  when  coming  up  from  the  wharf, 
met  a  gentleman  who  relieved  me  of  my 


difficulty,  by  offering  to  take  charge  of  my 
boxes  until  such  times  as  I  might  be  able  to 
send  for  them,  or  fetch  them  away.  This  was 
another  of  those  to  whom  I  had  bad  letters. 
He  held  a  very  good  position  in  the  town,  and 
I  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  honor  and 
friendliness;  so  I  thanked  him,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  sending  the  boxes  to  him.  1 
may  as  well  here  relate  the  sequel  of  this  ad- 
venture, as  far  as  my  luggage  is  concerned. 

"After  reaching  Port  Denison,  I  wrote  to 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  M.,  asking  him  to  forward 
the  boxes  to  an  address  which  I  gave  him. 
He  wrote  back  shortly,  and  said  that  he  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  kind  enough  to  express  the 
most  fervent  interest  in  my  future  success. 
I  was  soon  after  forced  by  circumstances  to 
go  up  into  that  dreary  region  called  the  Bush, 
and  had  no  opportunity  for  a  long  period,  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  no  my  boxes  had 
arrived.  At  length  I  found,  incidentally,  that 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  them. 

"While  I  was  in  Queensland,  I  got  very 
much  into  the  habit  of  '  finding  myself  at 
places;'  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years, 
during  which  I  had  been  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances, kicked  about  like  a  football,  I  found 
myself  again  at  Brisbane,  having  at  that  time 
some  substantial  hope  of  obtaining  a  situa- 
tion, and  being  very  poorly  dressed,  my  ward- 
robe consisting  of  two  shirts  and  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  moleskin  inexpressibles.  I  felt  pleased 
to  think  that  I  had  such  a  large  supply  of 
clothing  lying  by.  I  called  on  Mr.  M.,  who 
feigned  an  expression  of  great  joy  in  recog- 
nizing me,  but  told  me  that  he  had  forwarded 
my  boxes  to  Port  Denison  a  year  ago.  In 
proof  of  this  statement  he  showed  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  them  purporting  to  be  given  by  the 
captain  of  a  steamboat ;  with  this  explanation 
I  was  forced  to  be  content  for  the  time,  but  I 
could  not  help  remarking  that  the  respectable 
black  coat  that  he  was  wearing  bore  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  to  one  of  my  own.  I 
began  to  suspect  very  much  that  this  man 
was  no  better  than  a  scoundrel.  However, 
he  offered  to  lend  me  a  coat  and  waistcoat, 
somewhat  old  and  worn,  and  a  collar,  and  I 
began  again  to  think  that  I  must  have  wrong- 
ed him.  My  suspicions,  however,  were  soon 
turned  into  certainty  ;  for  just  before  putting 
on  the  collar,  I  noticed  a  small  strip  of  linen 
pasted  over  the  back  of  it;  on  removing  this, 
I  found  my  own  name  underneath.  On  men- 
tioning this  to  a  man  who  was  boarding  in 
the  same  house,  he  told  me  that  if  1  went  to 
the  back  of  Mr.  M.'s  house,  I  should  see  the 
remains  of  my  boxes,  which  he  had  thrown 
among  a  heap  of  rubbish.  I  did  so,  and  was 
amply  satisfied  by  finding  bits  of  the  cover 
with  my  name  on  them  in  printed  characters. 

"  I  was  so  enraged  that  I  went  at  once  to 
the  police-office  and  stated  my  case.  The 
officer  whom  I  saw  treated  the  matter  with 
great  unconcern,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  taken 
an  acknowledgment  for  the  boxes.    I  told 


him  that  I  could  prove  that  I  had  left  them 
under  Mr.  M.'s  charge.  '  The  more  fool  you 
for  doing  so,'  he  replied,  and  told  me  that  this 
gentleman  was  noted  for  euch  sharp  practice 
as  this,  and  had  served  several  other  people 
in  the  same  way.  He  did  not  seem  at  all  in- 
clined to  take  the  matter  up,  and  at  last  posi- 
tively refused  to  do  so.  He  *aid  that  I  should 
only  get  laughed  at.  '  But,'  I  said,  '  I  shall  at 
least  expose  this  rascal.'  '  Bless  you,'  cried 
the  officer  (I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
constable,  inspector,  or  superintendent,)  '  he 
won't  care  for  that,  he's  used  to  it.'  I  could 
get  no  redress.  But  not  long  afterwards  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an  exceedingly 
sound  thrashing  which  M.  received  from  some 
one  else  whom  he  had  cheated  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  no  pity  in  such  matters 
for  the  new  hand  in  a  colony,  the  new  chum, 
as  he  is  called.  He  has  no  vested  rights.  He 
is  robbed  and  cheated  on  all  hands,  and  if  he 
complain,  he  is  only  treated  with  ridicule.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  when  he  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  he  is  very  generally 
applauded.  This  process  of  being  cheated  and 
knocked  about,  and  learning  to  cheat  and 
knock  about  in  one's  turn,  is  facetiously  term- 
ed by  the  old  hands  '  colonial  experience." 

"  However,  to  return  to  the  schooner,  on 
which  I  was  going  to  embark.  Her  chief 
cargo  consisted  of  the  boilers  and  machinery 
for  a  saw-mill,  which  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished on  one  of  the  islands  far  north.  It  i8 
as  well  to  state  here  that  when  a  colonist 
speaks  of  'the  north,'  or  'the  far  north,'  he 
means  the  new  and  comparatively  unsettled 
districts. 

"The  little  schooner  dropped  slowly  down 
the  river,  the  banks  of  which  lie  low,  and  are 
generally  edged  by  mangroves,  which  grow 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  water,  and 
far  back  in  what  are  called  swamps.  I  man- 
aged to  find  a  place  to  sleep  among  some  spare 
sails  in  the  hold,  which,  however,  were  swarm- 
ing with  vermin,  while  big  cockroaches,  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece,  ran  over  my  face  and 
limbs,  and  got  caught  by  the  dozen  in  the 
folds  of  my  blanket.  The  second  day  we 
reached  the  bay,  and,  having  passed  out 
through  the  channel  among  the  shoals,  stood 
away  northward,  in  beautiful  weather,  (it  was 
now  the  end  of  winter.)  The  coast  is  bold 
and  picturesque,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  has  very  much  the  color  and  appearance 
of  the  dwarf  oak  downs  on  Dartmoor  on  a 
day  in  September.  Our  track  lay  in  a  kind 
of  channel  two  or  three  miles  wide,  outside 
which  are  numerous  islands,  which  were  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  mainland  at  any 
distance,  often  looking  like  capes  stretching 
far  seaward.  After  the  first  fifty  miles,  we 
noticed  frequent  blackfellows'*  fires,  and  col- 
umns of  signal  smoke  answering  one  another 
from  height  to  height  and  island  to  island. 


*  [The  native  inhabitants  are  so  called  by  the  col- 
onists.] 
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"  One  great  feature  of  this  coast  (as  it 
struck  me)  was  its  loneliness.  You  may  sail 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  through  the  wildest 
and  most  savage  scenery  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, without  seeing  any  sign  of  life,  except 
the  occasional  signals  of  the  blackfellows.  The 
sea  is  almost  always  beautifully  calm,  the  is- 
lands acting  as  a  breakwater  even  when  it  is 
blowing  hard,  which  it  occasionally  does  for 
a  few  hours.  There  is  no  sea-room,  but  it  is 
always  easy  to  get  shelter  for  a  time  until  it 
is  quiet  again.  Cyclones  are  not  unfrequent 
In  1866  I  was  witness  to  the  Port  of  Towns- 
ville,  Cleveland  Bay,  being  destroyed  by  one : 
every  house  and  store  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception,  curiously  enough, 
of  the  police  station,  where  numbers  of  people 
took  refuge ;  others  crouched  behind  crags 
and  rocks,  as  best  they  could  ;  the  air  was  full 
of  fragments.  Huge  sheets  of  galvanized  iron 
were  torn  from  the  roofs,  and  went  skimming 
about  like  butterflies.  When  once  a  breach 
was  made  in  a  house,  the  whole  structure 
seemed  to  collapse  and  melt  away.  In  a  few 
hours  all  was  over,  and  the  wreck  and  ruin 
was  gigantic.  The  damage  was  calculated  at 
ten  thousand  pounds.  I  witnessed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  storm  from  underneath  a  bullock 
dray,  in  company  with  a  Methodist  parson, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  For  many 
miles,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  storm,  the 
trees  were  knocked  down  in  rows  like  nine- 
pins, and  the  road  to  the  interior  was  impass- 
able for  weeks.  At  Rockingham  Bay  a  large 
boat  was  blown  out  of  the  water,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  many  yards  up  the  beach.  The 
force  of  such  a  wind  is  tremendous;  no  living 
being  could  stand  against  it,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  any  vessel  caught  unawares  by  its 
fury  must  inevitably  founder." 


(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 


Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratciiff. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

Sarah  Hillman  to  Mildred  Ratciiff. 

"  Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  25th,  1833. 

"My Dear  Friend, — With  a  tremblinghand, 
and  a  heart  full,  from  a  sense  of  the  awful 
service  to  which  some  of  us  have  believed 
that  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  has  called  us, 
and  for  which  my  poor  spirit  feels  that  I  am 
altogether  unfit,  I  sit  down  just  to  say  to  thee, 
Hold  on  thy  way,  for  I  believe  that  the  blessed 
Shepherd  of  Israel  will  string  thy  bow  for  the 
battle,  and  teach  thy  fingers  to  fight,  even  in 
that  place  where  it  seems  to  me  there  is  occa- 
sion to  remove  much  rubbish,  before  the  true 
seed  can  be  found.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  I  do 
sympathise  with. those  who  are  so  bound  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  his  law  and  to  his  testi- 
mony, that  they  dare  not  rejoice  while  the 
seed  reigns  not ;  but  who  are  willing  to  go 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,  and  abide 
there,  not  only  until  all  the  people  pass  over, 
but  until  the  command  is  given  to  come  up. 
These  will  bring  stones  of  memorial  up  with 
them,  to  the  honor  and  praise  of  Zion's  King. 

"  While  I  fear  and  tremble  for  myself,  most 
earnestly  do  I  crave  to  be  of  this  number, 
however  despised  by  such  as  can  speak  their 
own  words,  and  cry  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.  Truly  when  I  began,  none  of  these 
things  were  before  me ;  but  thou  wilt  under- 
stand me  I  hope,  and  feel  with  me,  when  I 
tell  thee,  that  in  obedience  to  what  seemed  to 
be  a  required  sacrifice,  I  have  just  been  the 


round  of  our  Monthly  Meetings;  in  which  I 
had  to  feel  deeply,  both  for  myself  and  others. 
It  cost  me  some  suffering,  but  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding,  is  infinitely  beyond 
every  earthly  satisfaction.  And  I  trust  that 
I  may  say  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  who  hath 
loved  us  and  died  for  us,  that  He  was  near  to 
strengthen  me,  and  his  Arm  did  bear  me  up. 
He  remains  to  be  the  mighty  Help  of  Israel ; 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

"  Thou  knowest,  my  dear  friend,  that  to  be 
thus  led  about,  is  a  humbling,  a  self-abasing 
employment:  but  if  we  are,  from  season  to 
season,  renewedly  made  to  feel  that  the  Most 
High  reigneth  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  our 
own  weakness  and  vileness  are  great,  yet 
through  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  his 
strength  is  perfected  in  our  weakness,  how  it 
animates,  and  enables  us  patiently  to  submit 
to  the  watchings,  the  fastings  and  the  deaths 
many,  which  we  have  to  pass  through,  not 
only  while  treading  the  awful  path  of  prepa- 
ration, but  while  eating  the  roll  of  prophecy, 
written  within  and  without  with  mourning, 
lamentation  and  woe. 

"  Thou  hast  no  doubt  heard  of  the  death  of 
dear  N.  S.,  furnishing  another  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  faithfulness,  and  that  here  we 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  are  strangers 
and  pilgrims,  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  a 
city  that  hath  foundations,  with  diligence. 
Ah !  the  time  draws  near,  when  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality ;  when  we  shall  each 
have  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Him,  who  is  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
and  who  will  be  our  Judge  also.  And  Oh  !  1 
humbly  hope  that  we  may  be  permitted, 
through  the  boundless  mercy  of  our  adorable 
Advocate  and  Redeemer,  to  enter  that  glori- 
ous holy  city,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and 
her  gates  eternal  praise,  where  the  troubles 
of  time  shall  affect  us  no  more. 

I  affectionately  salute  thee,  and  bid  thee 
farewell. 

Thy  attached,         Sakah  Hillman." 

Ann  Jones  to  Mildred  Ratciiff. 

"  Stockport,  Eng.,  12th  mo.  3rd,  1833. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, — Thy  great  kindness  in 
writing  to  me  so  repeatedly,  is  worthy  of  a 
different  and  better  acknowledgment  than  it 
has  yet  had  from  my  hand.  But  I  can  truly 
tell  thee,  that  my  heart  appreciates  the  favor 
of  being  had  in  remembrance  by  thee  ;  and  to 
receive  a  written  proof  of  it,  is  always  pleasant 
and  grateful  to  my  feelings.  Thy  last  letter, 
written  in  Rhode  Island,  so  far  away  from 
thy  outward  habitation,  was  doubly  welcome. 
It  was  welcome,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
giving  proof  of  thy  liberation  from  some  bonds 
in  which  thou  wast  held,  when  it  was  my  lot 
to  be  a  sojourner  in  the  part  where  thou  re- 
sides, but  it  was  welcome  also  because  it  con- 
veyed the  tidings  of  thy  being  enabled  to 
move  along  from  day  to  day,  in  the  service 
of  thy  dear  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  attendant  weak- 
ness, the  infirmity  or  the  conflicts  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  through  which  thou  and  I  may  yet 
have  to  pass,  in  fulfilling  the  remaining  duties 
of  our  day,  in  filling  up  the  portion  of  labor 
or  of  suffering  which  is  yet  behind,  for  our 
own  or  the  body's  sake — the  church  ;  may  He, 
who  in  mercy  visited  and  awakened  our  souls 
in  early  life,  and  brought  us,  by  his  grace  and 
good  spirit  in  our  hearts,  to  see  and  to  feel 
our  lost  and  undone  condition,  unless  redeem- 
ed from  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  continue 


to  watch  over  us  as  He  did  when  he  gave 
to  feel  our  helplessness  and  utter  inability 
ourselves  to  do  any  good  thing;  and  who  i 
der  these  humiliating  feelings,  strengthen 
us  to  enter  into  covenant  with  Him,  thai 
He  would  be  with  us  and  would  keep  us 
the  way  that  we  should  go,  and  would  gi 
us  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  a 
bring  us  in  the  end  to  our  Father's  house 
peace,  then  He  the  Lord,  should  be  our  G-< 

"  Ah  !  may  He  be  pleased  in  his  great  mer 
to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  strengthen  us 
fulfil  his  blessed  will;  that  so  in  the  end,  I 
glorious  holy  Name  may  be  magnified,  glo 
fied  and  adored,  in  and  through  the  redeir 
tion  of  our  immortal  souls,  unto  final  recc 
ciliation  and  acceptance  with  himself,  throuj 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  unto  whom  I 
longeth  eternal  praise,  alleluia,  glory  a 
honor,  might,  majesty  and  power,  world  wi1 
out  end.  Amen. 

"  Before  the  receipt  of  thy  letter,  I  h 
heard  of  thy  attending  the  Yearly  Meetin 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to  the  co 
fort  of  Friends.  And  from  the  manner 
which  thy  companions  were  spoken  of,  I  tn 
they  were  fellow-helpers  with  thee,  beari 
thy  burdens,  and  supporting  thee  as  far  as 
was  in  their  power.  Are  they  members 
the  same  particular  meeting  with  thyself? 
do  not  recollect  meeting  with  them,  but  wi 
to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  them  i 
the  work's  sake. 

"  What  thou  mentions  of  Jacob  Green  a 
his  services,  so  entirely  corresponds  with 
that  we  have  heard  of  his  visit  and  labc 
amongst  Friends  in  America,  that  it  is  tn 
comforting  to  find  that  he  had  been  so  favor 
of  his  great  Master  as  to  acquit  himself  to  t 
satisfaction,  comfort,  and  edification  of  the 
amongst  whom  he  has  labored.  We  have  n 
seen  him  since  his  return,  but  hope  he  m 
be  at  our  next  Yearly  Meeting.  I  have  kno\ 
this  dear  Friend  from  the  early  time  of  1 
appearance  in  the  ministry,  when  I  was 
Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  1811 ;  and  ha 
ever  esteemed  and  loved  him  as  a  humbled 
ciple  of  a  crucified  Lord.  Well  would  it 
for  our  Society  if  we  had  more  like  him.  0 
dear  Elizabeth  Robson  continues  to  be 
same  diligent  laborious  handmaid  of  her  gre 
Lord  and  Master,  as  when  with  you.  S 
has  been  laboring  for  the  last  six  mont 
amongst  Friends  and  others  in  the  southe 
and  western  counties  of  our  isle,  to  the  co 
fort  and  edification  of  many.  Her  husba 
being  with  her  as  companion,  must  be  a  co: 
fort  and  strength  to  her,  as  well  as  pleasa 
and  desirable  to  himself. 

"  Our  endeared  friend  Stephen  Grellet 
industriously  pursuing  his  good  Master's  bu 
ness.  He  is  much  favored  in  speaking  t 
Truth  in  love,  and  in  dividing  the  word, 
the  different  states  amongst  whom  he  labo: 
He  has  been  through  Scotland  and  Irelai 
since  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  at  prese| 
engaged  in  visiting  Friends  in  some  of  t 
northern  counties. 

"  We  have  not  seen   since  he  car 

to  our  country.  We  hear  him  spoken  of  as 
great  minister,  very  eloquent,  and  the  youi 
people  are  much  pleased  with  him  both 
and  out  of  meetings.  They  say  that  he  is  * 
intelligent  man,  and  cheerful  in  conversation 
All  this  is  good  in  its  place  ;  but  I  am  appii- 
hensive  that  we  shall  have  something  to  t| 
our  foundation,  and  cause  us  to  seek  to  gP 
deeper  than  the  mere  surface  of  things.  — r 


THE  FRIEND. 
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at  present  travelling  with  him,  though  not 
ith  the  approbation  of  many  feeling  Friends. 
"  Oar  lot  is  much  at  home  of  late,  and  often 
ij  i  a  low  spot,  mourning  over  the  state  of 
lings  amongst  us  as  a  people,  both  here,  and 
i  your  side  of  the  mighty  deep.  I  am  some- 
f:  mes  ready  to  conclude  that  all  which  we 
ave  yet  seen  of  scattering  and  desolation 
nongst  this  people,  is  but  as  the  beginning 
jj  '  sorrows.    Where  the  devastation  will  stop 
ie  Lord  alone  knows.    May  we  dwell  so 
jar  to  the  Fountain  and  Source  of  wisdom, 
rht  and  strength,  as  not  only  availingly  to 
^  journ,  to  sigh  and  to  cry  because  of  the  de- 
5  irture  of  many  from  the  purity  and  simpli- 
ty  of  the  ever-blessed  and  unchangeable 
1  jcuth  ;  but  also  that  we  may  be  prepared,  by 
iseping  the  eye  single  to  our  holy  Leader, 
d  by  watching  in  the  Light,  to  blow  the 
umpet  in  Zion,  and  to  sound  an  alarm  at 
is  bidding  whose  the  cause  is,  and  who  does 
times,  in  his  unutterable  mercy,  renew  the 
ith  of  his  little  ones;  and  revive  the  hope 
at  He  will  not  suffer  his  heritage  to  be 
holly  trodden  down  by  the  wild  boar  of  the 
[Jrest,  nor  permit  the  enemy  of  all  good  to 
Jiumph  over  the  remnant  of  his  people,  who 
lire  not  forsake  the  standard  of  truth  and 
Ighteousness  which  He  erected  in  the  view 
fl'  the  nations,  and  gave  to  our  worthy  pre- 
Jpcessors  to  support ;  nor  let  go  one  of  those 
jrecious  testimonies,  however  small  in  the 
Itimation  of  this  world's  wisdom,  which  he 
J,lled  them  to  bear,  and  enabled  them  to  sup- 
ilprt  through  much  suffering,  scorn  and  con- 
Jmpt.    Ah!  who  among  us  is  now  prepared 
I  endure  so  great  a  fight  of  afflictions  as  they 
jjidured?  or  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  our 
|)ods  ?  or  enter  prison  houses,  suffering  bonds 
ilid  imprisonment — yea,  death  itself  for  the 
Istimony  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  ; 
Jpt  counting  our  lives  dear  unto  ourselves,  so 
jjat  we  might  finish  our  course  with  joy,  and 
lie  ministry  which  we  have  received  of  the 
1  ord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
J  God? 

I "My  dear  husband,  who  is  a  true  yoke  fel- 
,j|w  in  the  gospel,  unites  with  me  in  endeared 
Jve  to  thee.  In  which  I  am  thy  affection- 
Mely  attached  friend,  Ann  Jones." 

i  (To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

jWhen  a  man  has  once  consented  for  any 
jmsideration  to  screen  vice  from  merited  ex- 
pure — the  work  of  his  own  moral  debase- 

ent  is  already  begun — and  it  needs  but  time, 
jid  other  favoring  influences  to  bring  that 
ork  to  its  completion.  He  has  taken  a  down- 
ward step  in  the  process  of  individual  degra- 
jition.  Before  we  can  in  the  secret  of  our 
jsarts  consent  to  screen  vice,  even  for  the 
jke  of  the  holy  places  in  which  it  is  com- 
mitted, comparatively  elevated  as  our  own 
joral  standard  may  yet  be,  and  sincerely  as 
je  may  reprobate  the  iniquity  we  conceal, 
<e  must  nevertheless  have  lowered  that  stand- 
|'d  toward  the  level  of  the  guilty  person, 
jje' cannot  screen  vice,  and  yet  hate  it,  with 
ie  holy  hatred  of  high-minded  christian 
[irity.  His  own  moral  sentiments  have  re- 
lived a  deadly  wound,  and  though  he  may 
|r  a  time  retain  a  moral  sensibility  to  the 
,liousness  of  vice ;  and  it  may  require  years 
preparatory  influence  before  the  ugliness 

'  vice  will  disappear,  yet  the  heart  will  be- 
j'me  finally  perverted,  and  the  monster  be 
(abraceda8  a  bosom  companion. — J.  J:  Stone. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Tides. 

(Concluded  from  page  238.) 

The  general  notion  of  a  mutual  attraction, 
however,  did  no  more  than  point  out  the  way 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  was  re- 
served to  our  great  Newton  to  accomplish 
the  prophecy  of  his  predecessor,  "  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  laws  of  gravitation  would 
be  accomplished  in  a  future  generation,  when 
it  should  please  the  Almighty  Creator  of  Na- 
ture to  reveal  her  mysteries  to  man." 

Newton  was  the  first  who  proved  that  the 
tide-generating  power  of  a  celestial  body  arises 
from  the  difference  of  the  attraction  it  exerts 
on  the  centre  and  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus 
it  was  at  once  made  clear  how  the  water  not 
only  rises  on  the  surface  facing  the  moon,  but 
also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  latter  case  the  moon  acts  more  strongly 
on  the  mass  of  the  earth  than  on  the  waters 
which  cover  the  hemisphere  most  distant 
from  her.  The  evident  consequence  is  that 
the  earth  sinks  (so  to  say),  on  the  surface 
turned  from  the  moon,  whereby  a  deepening 
of  the  waters,  or,  in  other  words,  a  rising  of 
the  tide,  is  occasioned. 

It  now  also  became  clear  how  the  moon, 
whose  attractive  power  upon'the  earth  is  160 
times  smaller  than  that  of  the  sun,  is  yet  able 
to  occasion  a  stronger  tide,  since,  from  her 
close  proximity  to  the  earth,  she  attracts  the 
surface  more  forcibly  than  the  centre  with  the 
thirtieth  part  of  her  power,  while  the  distant 
sun  occasions  a  difference  of  attraction  on 
these  two  points  equal  only  to  one  twelve- 
thousandth  part  of  her  attractive  force. 

Now  also  a  full  explanation  was  first  given 
why  the  highest  tides  take  place  at  new  and 
full  moon;  that  is,  when  the  moon  stands  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth ;  or  the  latter 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  the  two 
celestial  bodies  unite  their  powers ;  while  at 
half  moon  the  solar  tide  corresponding  with 
the  lunar  ebb,  or  the  lunar  tide  with  the  solar 
ebb,  counteract  each  other. 

But  even  Newton  explained  the  true  theory 
of  the  tides  only  in  its  more  prominent  and 
general  features,  and  the  labors  of  other  ma- 
thematicians, such  as  Mac  Laurin,  Bernorelli, 
Buler,  La  Place  and  Whewell,  were  required 
for  its  further  development,  so  as  fully  to  ex- 
plain all  the  particulars  of  the  sublime  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  reproach  has  often  been  made  to  science 
that  she  banishes  poetry  from  nature,  and 
disenchants  the  forest  and  the  field ;  but  this 
surely  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
for  what  poetical  fiction  can  fill  the  soul  with 
a  grander  image  than  that  of  the  eternal  rest- 
lessly progressing  tide-wave,  which,  following 
the  triumphant  march  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
began  as  soon  as  the  primeval  ocean  was 
formed,  and  shall  last  uninterruptedly  as  long 
as  our  solar  system  exists ! 

Were  the  whole  earth  covered  with  one  sea 
of  equal  depth,  the  tides  would  regularly 
move  onwards  from  east  to  west,  and  every 
where  attain  the  same  height  under  the  same 
latitude.  But  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
tide-wave  are  modified  by  many  obstacles  on 
its  way,  such  as  coast  lines  and  groups  of  is- 
lands, and  it  has  to  traverse  seas  of  very  un- 
equal depth  and  form.  Flat  coasts  impede  its 
current  by  friction,  while  it  rolls  faster  along 
deep  mural  coasts.  From  all  these  causes 
the  strength  of  the  tides  is  very  unequal  in 
different  places. 


I  They  are  generally  low  on  the  wide  and 
open  ocean.  Thus  the  highest  tides  at  Ota- 
heite  do  not  exceed  eleven  inches,  three  feet 
at  St.  Helena,  one  foot  and  a  half  at  Porto 
Rico. 

But  when  considerable  obstructions  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  tide-waves,  such  as  vast 
promontories,  long  and  narrow  channels,  or 
bays  of  diminishing  width,  and  mouths  of 
rivers  directly  facing  its  swell,  it  rises  to  a  very 
great  height.  Thus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  which  stretches  its  long  arm  be- 
tween Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the 
spring  tides  rise  to  sixty,  seventy,  or  even  one 
hundred  feet,  while  at  its  entrance  they  do 
not  exceed  nine  feet,  and  their  swell  is  so 
rapid  as  frequently  to  sweep  away  cattle  feed- 
ing on  the  shore. 

The  Bristol  Channel  and  the  bay  of  St. 
Malo,  in  Brittany,  are  also  renowned  for  their 
high  tides.  Near  Chepstow  the  flux  is  said 
sometimes  to  reach  the  surprising  height  of 
seventy  feet,  and  at  St.  Malo  the  floods  fre- 
quently rise  to  forty  and  fifty  feet.  When 
the  water  is  low,  this  small  sea-port  town  ap- 
pears surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fantastically 
shaped  cliffs  covered  with  sea-weeds  and 
barnacles.  Pools  of  salt  water  interspersed 
here  and  there  among  the  hollowed  stones, 
or  on  the  even  ground  between  them,  and 
harboring  many  curious  varieties  of  marine 
animals,  are  the  only  visible  6igns  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  whose  hoarse  murmurs 
are  heard  resounding  from  afar.  But  an  as- 
tonishing change  takes  place  a  few  hours 
after,  when  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
would  be  a  complete  island,  but  for  a  long, 
narrow  causeway  which  connects  it  with  the 
main  land. 

Although  the  sun  and  the  moon  exert  some 
attraction  upon  the  smaller  and  inclosed  seas, 
yet  the  development  of  a  powerful  flood-wave 
necessarily  requires  that  the  moon  should  act 
upon  a  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  expanse  of 
ocean.  Even  the  Atlantic  is  not  broad  enough 
for  this  purpose,  as  its  equatorial  width  mea- 
sures no  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  earth's 
circumference  ;  and  the  Pacific  itself,  notwith- 
standing its  vast  area,  is  so  studded  with  is- 
lands and  shallows,  that  it  presents  a  much 
more  obstructed  basin  for  the  action  of  the 
tide-wave  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
apparent  dimensions  and  equatorial  position. 

Thus  it  is  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  the 
greatest  uninterrupted  surface  of  deep  water 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  chief  cradle  of  the  tides. 
From  this  starting  point  they  flow  on  all  sides 
to  the  northward,  progressing  like  any  other 
wave  that  arises  on  a  small  scale  in  a  pond 
from  a  gust  of  wind,  the  throwing  of  a  stone, 
or  any  other  cause  capable  of  producing  an 
undulating  movement  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  tide  wave,  which  ultimately  reaches 
the  shores  of  England,  arrives  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  thirteen  hours  after  it  has  left 
Van  Liemans  Land,  and  thence  rolls  on- 
ward in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to  the  coasts 
of  Spaio,  France  and  Ireland.  It  penetrates 
into  the  North  Sea  by  two  different  ways. 
One  of  its  ramifications  turns  round  Scotland 
and  thence  flows  onwards  to  the  south,  tak- 
ing nineteen  or  twenty  hours  for  the  passage 
from  Galway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
A  tide-wave,  for  instance,  which  appears  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, arrives  at  eight  near  the  Shetland  la- 
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lands,  reaches  Aberdeen  at  midnight,  Hull  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  Margate  at  noon. 

The  other  ramification  of  the  same  tide- 
wave,  taking  the  shorter  route  through  the 
Channel,  had  meanwhile  preceded  it  by  twelve 
hours,  having  reached  Brest  about  five  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  (at  the  same  time  that  the 
northern  branch  appeared  at  G-alway),  Cher- 
bourg at  seven,  Brighton  at  nine,  Calais  at 
eleven,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  mid- 
night. 

Thus,  in  this  southern  corner  of  the  North 
Sea,  two  tide-waves  unite  that  belong  to  two 
successive  floods ;  the  Scotch  branch  having 
started  twelve  hours  sooner  from  the  great 
Southern  Ocean  than  the  Channel  branch, 
which  thus  results  from  the  next  following 
tide.  The  meeting  of  the  two  branches  natur- 
ally gives  rise  to  a  more  considerable  rising 
of  the  waters,  so  that  this  circumstance,  by 
allowing  large  ships  to  sail  up  the  Thames, 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  grandeur  of  London. 

In  other  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  where  the 
two  tide-waves  appear  at  different  times,  the 
contrary  takes  place,  for  the  ebb  of  the  one 
coinciding  with  the  rise  of  the  other,  they 
weaken  or  even  neutralize  each  other. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Effects  of  Giving  Place  to  False  Reasoning. 

Sixth  mo.  1826.  Now  when  I  feel  the  in- 
firmities of  age  coming  upon  me,  the  cause 
appears  as  precious  to  me  as  ever;  but  alas! 
how  different  is  the  state  of  Society !  Schism 
is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  an  ap- 
palling manner;  and  why  is  it  so?  Because 
all  have  not  kept  their  first  love;  but  giving 
place  to  false  reasoning,  have  departed  from 
the  Truth,  and  made  innovations  in  doctrine — 
the  minds  of  Friends  have  become  alienated 
one  from  another,  and  those  who  should  have 
been  examples  to  the  flock,  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  others  astray.  The  discipline  of 
the  church,  if  not  discarded,  is  much  neglect- 
ed, and  endeavors  used  to  weaken  this  hedge. 
Discordant  sentiments  disturb  the  quiet  of  Society, 
and  in  some  places  threaten  its  dissolution.  The 
youth,  taking  advantage  of  the  commotion, 
have,  in  many  instances,  taken  their  flight 
into  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  recognized  either 
by  their  dress  or  address,  as  members  of  our 
religious  Society.  An  awful  responsibility 
rests  upon  some  of  those  who  stand  in  the  fore 
ranks ;  and  I  have  often  felt  willing  to  inves- 
tigate myself,  and  see  wherein  I  have  con- 
tributed to  this  sorrowful  change;  and  now 
fervently  desire  not  to  justify  myself,  by 
avoiding  a  close  scrutiny,  as  respects  my  con- 
duct and  the  doctrines  I  preach.  I  am  not 
sensible  of  holding  any  sentiments  different 
from  what  I  first  set  out  with,  and  held  up 
to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  my  minis- 
terial labors ;  which  doctrines  had  a  good 
effect  to  unite  me  to  my  friends,  and  rendered 
them  near  to  me. 

***** 

I  mourn  over  the  state  we  are  in;  but  as 
our  religious  Society  was  gathered  by  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  our  worthy  predecessors 
were  supported  by  the  invincible  power  of 
Jesus,  under  the  deep  sufferings  they  had  to 
endure,  for  their  faithfulness  in  the  cause  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  so  I  am  at  times  com- 
forted in  the  belief  that,  however  great  the  de- 
fection, and  wide-spread  the  devastation,  the 
Society  will  yet  know  the  armies  of  aliens 


and  apostates  to  be  arrested  in  their  career, 
and  turned  backward;  and  that  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  church  will  raise  up  judges  as  at 
the  first,  and  counsellers  as  at  the  beginning. 
— Henry  Mull. 

Selected. 

LOOK  AT  HOME. 
Should  you  feel  inclined  to  censure 

Faults  which  you  in  others  view, 
Ask  your  own  heart,  ere  you  venture, 

If  that  has  not  failings  too. 

Let  not  friendly  vows  be  broken, 

Eather  strive  a  friend  to  gain ; 
Many  a  word  in  anger  spoken 

Finds  its  passage  home  again. 

Do  not  then  in  idle  pleasure 

Trifle  with  a  brother's  fame ; 
Guard  it  as  a  secret  treasure, 

Sacred  as  your  own  good  name. 

Do  not  form  opinions  blindly, 

Hastiness  to  trouble  tends, 
Those  of  whom  we've  thought  unkindly 

Oft  become  our  warmest  friends. 


Selected. 

STILL  WILL  WE  TRUST. 
Still  will  we  trust,  though  earth  seem  dark  and  dreary 

And  the  heart  faint  beneath  His  chastening  rod, 
Though  rough  and  steep  our  pathway,  worn  and  weary, 
Still  will  we  trust  in  God ! 

Our  eyes  see  dimly  till  by  faith  anointed; 

And  our  blind  choosing  brings  us  grief  and  pain  ; 
Through  Him  alone  who  hath  our  way  appointed 
We  find  our  peace  again. 

Choose  for  us,  God  !  nor  let  our  weak  preferring 

Cheat  our  poor  souls  of  good  Thou  hast  designed ; 
Choose  for  us,  God4!  thy  wisdom  is  unerring, 
And  we  are  fools  and  blind. 

So,  from  our  sky  the  night  shall  furl  her  shadows, 

And  day  pour  gladness  through  his  golden  gates — 
Our  rough  path  lead  to  flower-enameled  meadows 
Where  joy  our  coming  waits. 

Let  us  press  on  in  patient  self-denial, 

Accept  the  hardship,  shrink  not  from  the  loss  ; 
Our  guerdon  lies  beyond  the  hour  of  trial, 
Our  crown  beyond  the  cross. 

W.  H.  Burleigh. 


Obedient  Followers  of  the  Crucified  Immanuel. 
— Is  it  not  our  interest  to  leave  all  to  the 
Lord,  simply  pursuing  that  path  on  which  the 
light  shines  with  clearness;  for  in  a  little 
while  this  will  prove  the  greatest  consequence 
to  us  all  ?  I  endeavor  to  keep  in  view,  that 
to  the  obedient  followers  of  the  crucified  Im- 
manuel, tribulations  will  cease  and  difficulties 
come  to  an  end,  being  succeeded  by  that  con- 
sumate  felicity  which  shall  never  end.  May 
we  therefore  press  after  this  pure  and  perfect 
obedience  unto  life.  Oh !  may  not  only  we  who 
are  seniors  be  so  engaged,  but  the  dear  chil- 
dren, Moses-like,  choose  rather  to  "  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,"  than  to 
enjoy  "the  pleasures  of  sin"  for  a  moment; 
having  an  eye  to  the  glorious  recompense  of 
reward. — Sarah  (Jjynes)  Grubb. 


Experiments  on  the  Lower  Animals. — Till 
late  in  the  last  century  aneurism  in  the  ar- 
teries was  treated  by  cutting  off  the  limb. 
The  great  physiologist,  Dr.  Hunter,  was  led 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy  to 
think  it  probable,  that  by  the  simple  device 
of  tying  a.  silk  thread  round  the  artery  in  a 
certain  part  of  its  course,  he  should  be  able  to 
cure  the  disease,  and  save  both  life  and  limb. 
He  made  trial  on  living  dogs,  and  succeeded  ; 
he  proceeded  to  the  same  with  the  human 
sufferer  from  aneurism,  and,  at  the  expense 


of  a  small  amount  of  pain,  effected  a  cuto 
The  operation  introduced  by  Dr.  Hunter* 

now  universally  practised  in  surgery. 

Woe  to  them  that  have  their  hearts  in  th \e 
earthly  possessions!  for  when  they  are  golf 
their  heaven  is  gone  with  them.  It  is  1  m 
much  the  sin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  woijj^ 
that  they  stick  in  the  comforts  of  it.  It  I 
lamentable  to  behold  how  their  affections  :| 
bemired,  and  entangled  with  their  convei 
ences  and  accommodations  in  it.  The  til 
self-denying  man  is  a  pilgrim  ;  but  the  self  I 
man  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  ;  the  c| 
uses  it,  as  men  do  ships,  to  transport  theB 
selves,  or  tackle  in  a  journey,  that  is  to  m 
home;  the  other  looks  no  further,  whate« 
he  prates,  than  to  be  fixed  in  fulness  and  em 
here,  and  likes  it  so  well,  that  if  he  could,  I 
would  not  exchange.  He  will  not  troulH 
himself  to  think  of  the  other  world,  till  heft 
sure  he  must  live  no  longer  in  this :  then,  all 
it  will  prove  too  late.  Not  to  Abraham,  It 
to  Dives  he  must  go;  the  story  is  as  trueR 
sad. — No  Gross,  no  Crown. 

Gutta  Percha. — The  tree  yielding  this  ul 
ful  substance  was  first  observed  by  a  botanl 
named  Lobb,  while  engaged  in  a  botaniil 
mission  in  Singapore;  but  gutta  percha  wl 
first  brought  into  general  notice  in  1845,  I 
Dr.  Montgomery,  whose  attention  was  I 
tracted  to  it  by  seeing  the  Malays  employ! 
to  make  handles  for  implements.  He  fouB 
that  the  material  could  be  advantageous! 
substituted  for  caoutchouc  in  the  construct™ 
of  the  parts  of  surgical  instruments  hereS 
fore  made  of  that  substance.  He  ascertain! 
from  the  natives  that  the  tree  yielding  tl 
gutta  (Malayan  for  gum)  attains  a  heightl 
60  or  70  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  or  foH 
feet,  that  its  wood  is  valueless  as  timber,  fct 
that  its  fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil,  which  I 
used  for  food.  The  tree  is  found  in  Sinj! 
pore,  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Ttt 
largest  quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  a  sinal 
trunk,  is  only  20  or  30  lbs.;  and  the  improjl 
dent  natives  will  rather  sacrifice  a  tree  of  t 
hundred  years  growth,  for  the  sake  of  obta  I 
ing  all  its  juice  at  once,  than  submit  to  tl 
process  of  tapping  the  trunk  and  allowing  tl 
gum  to  exude  in  small  quantities  annual]! 
The  people  fell  the  trees,  strip  off  the  bad! 
and  collect  the  milky  juice  in  a  cavity  forml. 
by  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plantain  leafl 
when,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  coagulatB 
All  the  large  trees  in  the  island  of  Singapol 
have  been  destroyed,  but  they  are  found  I 
along  the  Malayan  peninsula  as  far  as  Pal 
ang.  Hot  water  (about  150°)  has  a  reman 
able  action  on  the  substance,  the  gum  col 
tracts  and  becomes  plastic,  and  may  then  I 
made  to  assume  any  form,  which  will  I 
permanent  at  any  ordinary  temperature.! 
Keddie. 


I  can  honestly  say,  that  the  greatest  deligl 
and  satisfaction  that  I  ever  have  in  preset 
possession,  is  to  feel  the  baptism  of  the  Spi  I 
to  wash  my  heart,  and  unite  it  to  the  seed  I 
the  bitter  sense  of  suffering;  and  the  mcl 
pleasing  contemplation  that  I  have  in  futul 
prospect  in  this  life,  is  to  see  the  prosperi  I 
of  Truth,  and  to  be  favored  with  liberty  ail 
capacity  to  serve  the  cause  thereof  in  n| 
generation.  And  for  the  integrity  of  tt| 
declaration  I  dare  appeal  to  the  Searcher  1 
all  hearts,  who  hath  even  now  tendered  rm 
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C|i|i)irit  in  humble  prostration  before  him. — 
'ichard  Shackleton. 


For  "The  Friend  " 

Correspondence,  (with  notes^  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time, — 
Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  life's  stormy  main, 
Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 

0  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
^l!3t  more  of  such  particulars  of  the  lives  of 

ninent  Friends,  as  would  enable  us  to  see 
lem  in  their  more  ordinary  characters  as 
en  among  men,  and  would  exhibit  them  at 
mes  when  not  engaged  in  special  religious 
cercise,  as  well  as  at  those  more  favored 
jriods  when  such  exercises  were  upon  their 
inds.  For  though  it  be  true  that  such 
riends  have  generally  thought  the  events  of 
ieir  ordinary  lives  scarcely  worthy  of  record 
the  journals  they  have  left  us,  and  that  the 
jcount  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  them  as 
much  greater  value,  yet  as  even  the  ordinary 
lily  life  of  a  true  Christian  is  governed  by 
id  imbued  with  the  same  Spirit  which  ac- 
impanies  his  hours  of  closer  communion,  the 
icord  of  this  also  is  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
on,  and  often  instructively  evinces  a  clear- 
ghtedness  in  things  of  the  present  life,  which 
the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit.  And  this  latter 
feet  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
ore  intelligible  or  obvious  to  those  who  are 
)t  inexperienced  in  religion,  or  are  "  halting" 
id  doubtful  "  between  two  opinions,"  than 
e  deepe.r  experiences  and  exercises  of  min- 
ters.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  some 
.lections  from  a  friendly  correspondence  be- 
^'reen  Thomas  Story  and  JamesLogan,  might 
is  acceptable  and  instructive,  as  well  as  in- 
resting,  especially  to  the  younger,  as  ex- 
biting  the  writers  in  their  positions  as 
armly  attached,  mutual  friends,  helpful  and 
""iterested  members  of  human  society,  and  in- 

01  istigators  in  those  branches  of  natural  and 
lta,ineral  science  which  have  called  forth,  and 
'  Jill  continue  to  call  forth  usefully,  when 
slider  due  regulation,  the  powers  of  the  mind 

mun. 

H  Although  both  these  Friends  are  known  by 
ra|putation  to  many  of  our  elder  members,  and 
*j.  Story  generally  to  the  readers  of  Friends' 
'"library,  yet  it  may  be  advisable  in  this  place 
n  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  their  lives  and 
'"xaracters,  the  materials  for  which  are  drawn 
%m  Wilson  Armistead's  Memoir  of  James 
*pgan,  from  whence  also  the  letters  are  taken. 
|"  Thomas  Story  was  an  eminent  preacher 
aong  Friends.    His  ministry  was  very  cou- 
nting and  edifying,  so  that  he  was  acknow- 
iged,  not  only  by  the  Society  of  which  he 
lis  a  member,  but  by  other  people,  as  a  truly 
angelical  minister.    He  was  brought  up  in 
liflofession  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
esf.ving  studied  for  the  law,  practised  in  Car- 
5piile,  and  subsequently  in  London.  Being 
eii))m  his  youth  inclined  to  piety,  he  examined 
Asely  into  the  doctrines  of  several  sects,  and 
rtientually  became  convinced  that  the  princi- 
leriss  of  Quakerism  accorded  with  those  of  the 
,r. -3W  Testament,  and  he  espoused  them, 
ill" In  1698  he  accompanied  William  Penn 
1  tl  d  J ohn  Everot  in  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
i«  |  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  year  he  embarked 
iw  America,  believing  it  his  duty  to  pay  a 


religious  visit  to  his  Friends  in  that  country. 
Being  solicited  by  William  Penn  to  take  up 
bis  residence  in  Philadelphia,  to  assist  in  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  reducing  them  to  order,  he  re- 
mained in  America  fourteen  years.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Governor's  council, 
Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Master  of  the  rolls, 
and  one  of  his  commissioners  of  property  for 
special  purposes,  besides  the  office  of  Eecorder 
for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  In  1706,  he 
was  also  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city,  but  de- 
clined to  accept  the  office.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  America  he  paid  frequent  religious 
visits  to  Friends  in  different  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  to  the  West  Indian  islands.  In 
his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  Philadelphia,  the 
vessel  he  was  in  was  taken  by  a  French  priva- 
teer, and  carried  into  Martinique,  where  he 
and  the  ship's  company,  except  in  losing  their 
goods  and  clothes,  were  kindly  and  hospitably 
treated.  After  some  stay  there,  they  got  a 
passage  to  Guadaloupe,  and  thence  in  a  flag 
of  truce  to  Antigua.  In  1714  he  passed  again 
to  Barbadoes,  and  thence  returned  to  England, 
where  he  continued  his  gospel  labors,  in  a 
successive  course  of  travelling  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  British  Islands.  His  last  jour- 
ney was  in  1740,  and  he  departed  this  life  at 
Carlisle  in  1742,  aged  near  eighty ;  a  minister 
about  fifty  years.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  Friends  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  by  many  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  deeply  affect- 
ed with  the  loss  of  a  man  so  valuable  and 
useful  to  his  country  in  several  stations  of 
life." — Memoir  of  James  Logan. 

(The  sketch  of  James  Logan  is  abbreviated 
from  the  same  source.) 

James  Logan  was  born  in  membership  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  atLurgan,  in  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1674  or  1675.  Being  endowed 
with  a  good  genius,  and  favored  with  a  suit- 
able education,  he  became  a  polite  scholar, 
being  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  acquainted  also 
with  the  oriental  tongues,  and  well  versed  in 
the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science,  so  that  in 
after  life  his  correspondence  was  sought  by 
the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of 
Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1699,  he  was  so- 
licited by  William  Penn  to  accompany  him  to 
his  newly  founded  colony  in  America,  to  act 
as  his  secretary  there.  Having  accepted  this 
proposition,  he  sailed  with  the  Proprietor  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued,  as  Secre- 
tary, to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Proprietary 
family  through  many  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, and  for  many  years  without  com- 
pensation, with  exemplary  fidelity  and  disin- 
terestedness. He  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petency by  his  business  as  a  merchant,  and 
having  married  Sarah  Reed,  a  sister-in-law  of 
Israel  Pemberton  the  elder's,  built  the  ancient 
mansion,  still  standing  at  Stenton,  near  Ger- 
mantown,  where  the  evening  of  his  life  was 
spent.  He  held  several  offices  of  trust  in  the 
colony,  was  Chief  Justice  four  years,  and 
Governor  of  the  Province  two  years;  Presi- 
dent of  Council,  Commissioner  of  Property, 
&c;  yet  found  time  for  pursuing  his  researches 
in  literature  and  science,  one  result  of  which 
was  that  valuable  collection  of  books  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
known  as  the  Loganian  Library.  As  a  re- 
ligious character  he  was  less  widely  useful 
and  less  known  than  Thomas  Story,  but  ap- 


pears, in  the  following  reflections,  addressed 
by  him  "to  myself,"  and  which  are  inserted 
for  their  intrinsic  value  as  well  as  to  throw 
light  on  this  essential  part  of  character,  to 
have  been  a  truly  religious  man,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  others,  a  congenial  spirit 
to  the  former,  his  friend  and  correspondent. 

Paper  drawn  up  by  J.  Jjogan.  Addressed 
"  to  myself." 

1st.  Remember  that  thou  art  not  of  thy 
own  production,  but  brought  into  this  world 
by  the  Creator  and  supreme  Lord  of  it ;  who 
being  the  only  Fountain  of  true  wisdom  and 
goodness,  has  certainly  proposed  some  good 
and  wise  end  in  it.  This  end  is  his  honor  and 
thy  happiness,  through  an  exact  obedience 
to  his  will,  the  standard  of  all  order,  and  only 
rule  for  thy  direction.  Seeing  therefore,  this 
is  thy  end,  live  not  in  vain,  but  make  it  thy 
only  study  to  consecrate  thy  whole  life  to 
him  ;  enter  into  covenant  with  him  forever 
to  be  his  by  service,  whose  thou  art  by  crea- 
tion. Remember  always  that  thou  art  a 
servant  to  an  Almighty  Being,  whose  eye  is 
ever  upon  thee  in  thy  most  secret  retirements; 
who  perpetually  beholds  thy  actions  ;  and  can 
never  be  deceived  ;  who  by  thy  service  pro- 
poses thy  own  true  happiness  as  the  reward 
of  thy  obedience,  and  if  thou  wilt  be  faithful 
to  Him,  will  never  disappoint  thee. 

2nd.  Remember  that  thou  art  by  profession 
a  Christian  ;  that  is,  one  who  art  called  after 
the  immaculate  Lamb  of  God,  who,  by  offer- 
ing himself  a  sacrifice  for  thee,  atoned  for  thy 
sins  ;  and,  by  debasing  himself  to  thy  condition, 
has  given  thee  the  example  of  his  own  unspot- 
ted life  to  copy  after.  Clothe  thyself,  therefore, 
with  his  spirit,  make  him  thy  holy  pattern, 
and  do  nothing  unbecoming  so  great  and 
glorious  a  title. 

3rd.  In  the  morning  at  thy  rising,  prostrate 
thyself  before  thy  Great  Master,  who  has  led 
thee  safe  through  the  dark  vale  of  the  past 
night,  as  a  servant  ready  and  desirous  to  per- 
form his  holy  will  the  following  day.  Wait  on 
him  in  humility  to  know  it.  Pray  to  him 
with  thankfulness  for  his  past  goodness,  en- 
treating him  to  make  it  further  manifest  to 
thee,  and  to  give  thee  strength  diligently  to 
execute  it;  devote  thyself  to  his  service  ;  re- 
commend thyself  to  his  protection  ;  remember- 
ing that  without  His  assistance  thy  best  en- 
deavors can  avail  nothing.  Call  to  mind  the 
orbs  that  have  once  more  rolled  about.  The 
advancing  sun  summons  the  creation  to  its 
wonted  labors,  the  world  prepares  for  its  re- 
spective duties,  and  now  there  is  an  universal 
dressing;  much  pains  is  bestowed  on  this  fading 
vehicle ;  do  thou  at  least  with  no  less  care,  adorn 
thy  immortal  soul  with  more  permanent  and 
solid  beauties.  The  choristers  of  the  air  per- 
form their  matins  to  their  heavenly  King. 
Do  thou,  as  a  more  intelligent  and  enlighten- 
ed being,  offer  up  thy  morning  sacrifice  pro- 
portioned to  the  measure  of  grace  imparted 
to  thee.  Suffer  not  the  sun  in  winter  at 
farthest,  or  the  sixth  hour  in  summer,  to  find 
thee,  if  in  health,  on  thy  pillow.  Rouse  with 
the  more  simple  servants  of  nature,  and, 
borrowing  one  hour  from  the  sleep  of  slug- 
gards, spend  it  in  thy  chamber  in  dressing 
thy  soul  with  prayer  and  meditation,  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  good  authors.  Thrice 
happy  those  blessed  moments,  they  will  yield 
an  immortal  harvest  of  never  failing  treasures. 

4th.  In  the  evening,  before  thou  suffer  sleep 
to  invade  thine  eyes,  recollect  the  actions  of 
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the  past  day,  keeping,  if  possible,  an  exact 
account  of  all  thy  hours.  Consider,  then, 
how  far,  and  wherein,  thou  hast  swerved  from 
thy  morning  resolutions,  (as  too  often  thou 
wilt  find  thou  hast.)  Pray  earnestly  and 
humbly  for  forgiveness,  not  only  for  all  those 
slips,  but  for  all  the  past  sins  and  errors  of  thy 
life.  Implore  a  greater  degree  of  strength, 
from  Him  who  alone  can  give  it,  both  to  help 
out  thy  natural  infirmities,  and  guard  thee 
against  the  snares  of  the  soul's  enemy.  Thus 
anticipate  the  reckoning  of  the  great  and  last 
day,  and  calming  thy  conscience  in  a  true 
peace  with  thy  God,  to  his  Divine  protection 
commit  thyself,  and,  as  if  it  were  thy  last 
sleep,  compose  thyself  to  rest. 

5th.  As  piety  and  virtue,  (that  is,  a  true 
adoration  of  God,  and  the  study  and  observ- 
ance of  the  established  order  of  the  creation, 
according  to  the  original  laws  prescribed  to 
it  by  his  will  in  its  primitive  purity,  from 
which  mankind  is  unhappily  fallen,)  is  to  be 
the  whole  aim  and  business  of  this  life,  so  re- 
member that  the  same  enemy  that  caused  thy 
first  parents  to  forfeit  their  blessed  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  gate  is  now  opened  for 
a  restoration,  is  perpetually  using  his  whole 
endeavors  to  prevent  thee  from  attaining 
this,  and  frustrate  to  thee  the  passion  of  thy 
Eedeemer.    His  temptations  are  constantly 
working,  his  snares  ready,  and  his  attacks 
always  preparing  to  battle  thy  soul,  as  thou 
too  feelingly  knows  by  dear  experience ;  do 
thou  therefore  keep  as  constantly  on  thy 
guard,  knowing  that  the  life  of  a  christian  is 
a  continual  warfare.    Pray  earnestly  to  the 
God  of  strength  to  support  thee,  recommend 
thyself  frequently  to  his  protection,  clothe 
thyself  with  a  firm  faith  and  dependence  on 
this  as  with  the  surest  armor;  in  it  alone 
repose  thy  confidence,  and  support  thyself 
with  cheerful  and  enlivening  hopes,  yet  take 
care  of  heightening  them  to  a  security,  for  in 
that  lies  the  greatest  danger  ;  it  is  a  state  not 
designed  for  this  life. 

The  church  is  militant  here,  but  triumph- 
ant hereafter;  there  is  no  trophy  without  a 
warfare ;  every  temptation,  though  afflictive 
at  present,  yet  may  be  turned  into  a  mercy. 
It  is  an  opportunity  given  thee  of  conquering, 
and  it  is  to  the  victor  that  the  crown  is  due. 
Constantly  watch,  therefore,  against  his  as- 
saults, whose  study  it  is  wholly  to  prevent 
thee  from  attaining  it,  and  to  plunge  thee 
into  utter  ruin. 

6th.  The  heart  is  the  workshop  of  sin  as 
well  as  of  grace  ;  there  first  are  formed  the 
seeds  of  all  thy  actions  as  moral ;  first,  there- 
fore, labor  to  have  that  truly  sanctified  by 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  endeavor  to  regu- 
late all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  thy  mind 
by  this  reflection, — "  What  if  this  thought 
were  seen  by  men  as  well  as  my  person  and 
outward  actions  are?    Could  I  justify  it? 
Could  I  own  it  as  mine  without  shame  ?"  and 
yet  there  is  a  much  greater  eye,  (who  must  also 
judge  thee  for  it,)  that  beholds  thee.  Let  this 
constantly  awe  thee,  and  so  study  to  correct 
thy  thoughts,  that  if  they  were  all  to  be  de- 
lineated in  one  continued  chain,  and  exposed 
again  to  thy  view,  and  that  of  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  them. 
Bemember  it  is  thy  soul,  (and  thought  is  the 
action  of  the  soul,)  that  is  truly  thee.  Thy 
real  essence  is  such,  as  by  thought  thou  makes 
and  dresses  that  soul ;  carefully  banish  every 
imagination,  therefore,  that  has  not  a  certain 
tendency  to  some  good  end  of  the  creation, 
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and  suffer  not  thy  heart  or  mind  to  become  a 
theatre  of  empty  vanities,  instead  of  a  holy 
tabernacle  for  the  God  of  wisdom  and  purity 
to  dwell  in.  James  Logan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


for  "The  friend." 

Westtown  Boarding  School. 

The  article  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The 
Friend"  in  relation  to  Westtown,  was  in- 
teresting, and  it  is  a  hopeful  circumstance  to 
perceive  the  minds  of  Friends  attracted  to- 
wards this  valuable  seminary. 

The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  taken 
from  the  "  Life  of  Philip  and  Eachel  Price," 
by  Eli  K.  Price,  now  an  eminent  jurist  of 
Philadelphia,  is  a  just  tribute  to  its  character 
and  usefulness,  and  coming  from  such  a  source, 
commends  itself  to  the  careful  attention  of 
Friends  of  the  present  day. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  establishing  a  Boarding  School  at 
Westtown,  for  the  better  and  guarded  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  Society.    In  the  year 
1795,  Philip  Price  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee,  which  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion, opening,  and  supervision  of  the  institu- 
tion'.   In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  from  his  first  appointment 
until  the  year  1818,  when  Philip  and  Eachel 
Price  were  appointed  the  Superintendents,  in 
which  offices  they  remained  until  1830,  mak- 
ing a  connected  service  of  thirty-five  years 
for  the  welfare  of  that  School.    There  were 
educated  successively  all  their  ten  children, 
commencing  with  the  day  of  its  opening  m 
1799  ;  and  to  it  those  children  owed  nearly  all 
that  they  received  of  an  education  beyond  the 
primary  instruction  of  the  country  schools. 
The  course  of  studies  did  not  then  extend  to 
the  languages,  but  it  was  so  much  more  and 
better  than  that  then  prevalent  in  the  country 
as  to  be  an  invaluable  blessing  to  them,  and 
to  the  large  numbers  who  have  been  educated 
there,  numbering  generally  about  two  hun- 
dred of  both  sexes  at  a  time,  through  now 
over  half  a  century*    The  value  of  the  in- 
struction derived  at  this  seminary  has  been 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  putting  them  generally  in 
advance  of  others  in  otherwise  equal  circum- 
stances, for  intelligence,  respectability  of  char- 
acter, and  power  of  usefulness.    And  though 
the  immediate  benefit  be  exclusively  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  the  remote  advantages 
have  been  widely  diffusive  through  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  not  only  from  the 
number  of  educated  citizens  sent  forth  to  mix 
as  active  members  of  the  community,  but  by 
multiplying  good  teacherB  to  spread  largely 
the  benefits  of  education.    How  much  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  thus  been  the  bene- 
factors of  the  country  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate,  and  it  is  a  stream  of  benefi- 
cence that  flows  in  perpetuity. 

"It  was  during  the  superintendence  ot  Philip 
and  Eachel  Price,  that  some  of  the  local  im- 
provements of  the  property  were  commenced, 
that  have  been  since  greatly  advanced  in  the 
laying  out  of  walks  and  planting  of  trees, 
now  become  groves  of  ample  size,  for  shade 
and  scenery ;  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful 
and  varied  landscapes  that  surround  this 
quiet  retreat  of  learning.  But  it  was  the 
moral  and  religious  goverment  of  the  house- 


hold composed  of  teachers,  caretakers, 
sistants  and  pupils  in  which  their  usefulr 
was  chiefly  conspicuous.    It  was  in  cor 
nance  with  the  views  of  the  Society,  and  w 
their  own  characters,  mild,  considerate  { 
parental.    All  found  there  the  best  eomf 
and  solace  in  their  separation  from  pare 
and  home— affectionate  and  sympathize 
protectors  and  friends ;  and  departing  thee! 
they  carried  with  them  into  the  world  I 
affectionate   remembrance   to   be  retail! 
through  life." 

If  Friends  of  a  generation  that  has  n| 
entirely  passed  away  did  so  much  in  establil 
ing  an  institution  which  has  conferred  s» 
great  benefits,  and  have  handed  it  down 
us  free  from  all  pecuniary  incumbrances,  m 
we  not  honestly  inquire  of  ourselves  whetlj 
we  are  fulfilling  our  whole  duty  in  aiding 
usefulness  by  contributing  to  its  support  < 
of  the  abundance  with  which  we  have  bel 
blessed ■ 

There  is  one  department  in  particular  t 
has  frequently  claimed  the  serious  conside 


tion  of  many  who  are  interested,  not  only 
its  welfare,  but  through  it,  in  the  risij 
generation  and  the  future  standing  of  the  & 
ciety  ;  and  that  is,  that  a  more  liberal  aj 
permanent  compensation  should  be  render 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  al 
confining  occupation  of  teaching.  Could  th| 
not  be  contributed  a  permanant  fund  | 
clusively  for  this  object,  the  income  frJ 
which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  attrij 
and  retain  there  the  very  best  educatioi 
talent  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Societ; 
Men  and  women  possessed  of  all  the  inn 
lectual  acquirements  requisite  satisfactory 
to  fill  those  important  stations,  and.  yet  c<! 
sistent  in  their  appearance  and  deportmdl 
with  the  well  known  and  long  establish! 
testimonies  of  the  Society ;  men  and  worn! 
who  should  go  in  and  out  before  the  childrl 
presenting  to  them  at  all  times  good  exampll 
and  saying  practically,  follow  us  as  we  | 
endeavoring  to  follow  our  dear  Master  al 
Eedeemer. 


*  This  was  written  about  1850. 


Selecte' 

If  we  let  the  love  of  unity  hush  the  vol 
of  Truth,  we  shall  drive  out  true  religion.  M 
may  put  off  for  awhile  the  day  of  confliB 
but  we  shall  thereby  accelerate  the  triumB 
of  a  sleepless,  skilful  system  of  religious  err! 
The  silent  inaction  under  which  an  unci 
anced  sentiment  would  hush  all  christ* 
boldness  and  zeal  for  the  truth,  is  the  v« 
mood  for  the  successful  propagation  of  wro! 
doctrines  and  practices— which  depreca! 
nothing  more  than  controversy,  and  desn! 
nothing  more  than  to  be  let  alone  to  do  Bj 
work  in  silence,  under  the  dim  shades,  al 
hushed  awe  of  wide  spread  mental  bondajM 
There  is  in  every  true  christian  heart,B 
depth  below  which  the  love  of  unity  ougj 
not  to  strike  its  root,  and  another  depW 
where  the  love  of  truth  should  be  found  gro 
ing  alone,  deeper  down  than  any  other  ser 
ment  because  identical  with  the  love  of  H 
who  is  truth  itself— and  for  the  sake  of  tl 
we  should  be  willing  to  give  up  life  itself,  j 
be  driven  into  solitary  orthodoxy  beyond  U 
bounds  of  any  outward  fellowship  or  co  ■ 
munion.    May  a  spiritual  baptism  of  gent* 
ness  and  zeal  united  come  on  us  in  its  fit- 
ness— that  we  may  neither  be  bitter  again 
a  single  opponent,  nor  abashed  before  a  M 
—neither  wounding  charity  by  our  harshne 
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Ur  betraying  the  gospel  by  our  timidity — 
Wtending  earnestly  for  the  faith  without 
'tfiritual  pride  or  worldly  prudence,  and  let 
>l  then  never  draw  back  from  our  labors 
I  en  at  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  property,  or  life 

ifielf. — J-  J-  Stone. 

rt  

wWhen  we  have  looked  around  to  see  who 

Xuld  be  found  prepared  for  the  important 

djttion  of  elders,  we  can  discover  but  few  who 

sj,  ve  not  fallen  back  or  are  making  but  little 
ogress ;  so  that  instead  of  being  ready  for 
itchmen  and  watchwoinen,  and  instructors 
ministers,  they  have  need  to  be  reminded 
their  slackness,  and  of  the  mournful  feel- 
rs  which  their  unfaithfulness  brings  over- 
use who   have    been  watching  for  their 

J  jwth  in  the  blessed  Truth.  This  state  of 
ciety,  is  at  times,  very  discouraging ;  never- 
jless,  we  are  not  to  be  hindered  by  such 

|f  thful  ones,  from  doing  the  work  which  our 
ister  points  out,  and  requires  us  to  perform, 

I  lether  others  have  or  refuse  to  profit  by  it. 
i  know  our  own  souls  delivered  from  the 
ath  to  come,  is  of  the  highest  importance 
us,  and  as  we  are  engaged  for  ourselves, 
3  Lord  may  secretly  bless  the  honest  dis- 

large  of  duty  to  others  also. —  W.  Evans. 

^The  Duty  of  a  Mother.— She  should  be  firm, 
otle,  kind,  always  ready  to  attend  to  her 
ild.    She  should  never  laugh  at  him,  at 
iat  he  does  that  is  cunning;  never  allow 
11  to  think  of  his  looks,  except  to  be  neat 
d  clean  in  all  his  habits.    She  should  teach 
n  to  obey  a  look ;  to  respect  those  older 
an  himself;  she  should  never  make  a  com- 
md  without  seeing  it  is  performed  in  the 
"I'ht  manner.     Never  speak  of  a  child's 
ikits  or  foibles,  or  repeat  his  remarks  be- 
"Jre  him.    It  is  a  sure  way  to  spoil  a  child, 
lever  reprove  a  child  when  excited,  nor  let 
',|ur  tone  of  voice  be  raised  when  correcting, 
jrfve  to  inspire  love,  not  dread  ;  respect,  not 
''fir.   Eemember  you  are  training  and  edu- 
iting  a  soul  for  eternity. 


■A 
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In  an  epistle  issued  by  London  Yearly 
jeting  in  the  fore  part  of  this  century,  that 
dy  declared,  "  We  have  at  this  time  been 
lewedly  convinced  that  the  gathering  and 
;ablishing  of  our  religious  Society  was  not 
e  effect  of  human  wisdom.    It  pleased  the 
>rd  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  eternal 
ord  on  the  hearts  of  our  faithful  predeces- 
8,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the  truth  in 
8  love  of  it.    They  consulted  not  with  flesh 
d  blood,  but  obeyed  the  heavenly  call.  They 
re  strengthened  to  bear,  with  firmness  and 
iekness,  the  scoffs  and  persecutions  and  im- 
isonments  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
supporting  their  religious  testimonies  they 
taught  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  the  appro- 
■Ition  of  God.    Believing  their  views  of  the 
fcbign  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  na- 
ve of  his  dispensation,  were  confirmed  to 
fcir  understandings  by  the  power  of  his 
■pit,  they  suffered  freely  and  cheerfully  for 
ui  name.    Their  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
Bsir  firm  reliance  on  the  Lord  alone  for  de- 
fllerance  from  the  hand  of  their  persecutors, 
live  clear  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and  ulti- 
|j)itely  secured  a  free  and  undisturbed  profes- 
Mn  of  their  religious  principles.    And  it  has 


been  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Almighty 
Power  we  have  been  preserved  an  united  and 
religious  body,  and  that  these  testimonies  have 
been  faithfully  borne  among  us  from  generation 
to  generation.1' 

In  a  previous  epistle  the  same  meeting  says, 
"It  is  much  upon  us  to  put  Friends  in  re- 
membrance to  keep  to  the  ancient  testimony 
Truth  begat  in  our  hearts  in  the  beginning 
against  the  spirit  of  this  world,  for  which 
many  have  suffered  cruel  mockings,  beatings, 
stonings,  &c,  particularly  as  to  the  corrupt 
fashions  and  language  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  in  all  things  may  be  kept 
to,  which  preserves  Friends  blameless,  and 
honors  the  Lord's  name  and  truth  in  the 
earth." 

This  was  the  language  of  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing before  so  many  of  its  members  sought  to 
modify  the  original  doctrines  and  testimonies 
held  by  Friends  from  the  beginning;  and  in 
order  to  promote  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
inculcated,  secretly  and  openly,  that  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  those  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  who  had  adhered  to  the 
scriptural  faith  opened  on  their  minds  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  mistaken  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  biblical  texts,  and  had  deviated 
too  far  from  the  belief  and  practices  of  other 
religious  professors,  in  their  views  respecting 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  and  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  These  seminal  principles  of 
change  and  defection  were  sown  broadcast 
throughout  the  Society,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  took  root,  grew  and  bore  fruit,  depar- 
tures from  the  original  faith  of  Friends  in- 
creased, and,  as  a  natural  result,  one  testimony 
after  another  which  sprung  from  that  original 
faith,  has  been  discarded.  We  think  it  cau 
hardly  be  denied — it  has  been  confessed  by 
some  of  the  prominent  innovators  themselves 
— that  the  tone  and  course  of  the  movements 
in  the  Society  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
been  characterized  by  nearer  and  nearer  ap-| 
proximation  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
other  religious  professors,  which  true  Friends 
have  always  declared  they  wore  restrained 
from,  and  towards  the  manners  and  ways  or 
the  world.  A  more  outward  and  sensuous 
religion,  with  its  vocal  demonstrations,  and 
its  ostensible  religious  works  and  observances, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  inward,  spiritual 
travail  of  the  new  birth,  and  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  the  publications  of  their  own  members 
we  learn  that  in  England  the  testimony  to 
plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and  apparel,  is 
altogether  laid  aside  by  the  greater  part  of 
their  members,  and  it  being  disregarded,  the 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  world  are 
easily  and  more  generally  indulged  in.  In  a 
large  number  of  their  meetiugs  for  worship, 
portions  of  Scripture  are  regularly  read  as 
part  of  the  service,  and  the  testimony  against 
the  use  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  "  or- 
dinances" is  much  frittered  away  by  many, 
by  some  even  who  occupy  the  station  of  min- 
isters. Barclay's  clear  and  unanswerable 
Apology  for  the  true  Divinity,  was  so  far  re- 
pudiated by  London  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  re- 
fuse to  sanction  its  republication,  it  being- 
pronounced  by  some  unscriptural ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  British 
Friend,  of  2d  month  last,  this  work  has  been 
denounced,  in  a  joint  meeting  of  men  and 
women  in  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  London,  by 
"  a  Friend  of  position  and  experience,"  as  a 


book  of  "  dangerous  tendency,"  and  he  warned 
"  his  young  friends  against  its  perusal  as  lead- 
ing to  rationalism  ;"  and  this  "  without  a  single 
voice  being  raised  in  deprecation  of  senti- 
ments so  startling  and  unqualified."  These, 
and  other  grievous  departures  from  doctrines 
and  testimonies  which  were  dearer  than  life 
to  the  faithful  sons  and  daughters  who  were 
instrumental  in  gathering  our  religious  So- 
ciety, whom,  in  the  language  already  quoted, 
"It  pleased  the  L  ird  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  eternal  Word  on  their  hearts,  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,"  have 
become  so  common  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America,  that  many  who  once  would  have 
been  shocked  at  being  told  they  would  come 
to  be  tolerated,  or  have  disbelieved  the  pre- 
diction as  the  product  of  an  overheated  im- 
agination, now  appear  to  receive  them  as 
matters  of  course,  or  as  aberrations  which 
merely  require  a  given  amount  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  "love"  and  "charity"  to  reconcile 
them  to. 

We  naturally  ask  what  advantages  have 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  so  many  impor- 
tant landmarks  and  characteristics  of  Friends  ? 
Will  the  sophistries  about  not  being  bound  to 
a  form,  and  that  gospel  freedom  does  not  re- 
strict to  a  stra  ght-collared  coat,  or  the  use  of 
thee  and  thou,  prevent  the  mischief  resulting 
from  discarding  a  plain  dress,  and  thereby  in- 
viting our  members  to  conform  to  the  fashions 
and  manners  of  the  world?  Will  the  First- 
day  School  System,  with  its  various  accom- 
paniments, compensate  for  the  retrograde 
changes  constantly  meeting  the  eye  or  the 
ear?  Let  any  one  re  id  the  report  of  the  last 
conference  of  its  teachers  and  delegates,  and 
if  he  understands  the  principles  and  usages  of 
Friends,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  find,  that  not  a 
little  of  the  sentiment  and  practice  inculcated 
therein,  savor  much  more  of  those  of  other 
professors  thau  of  the  views  of  Friends,  and 
if  carried  into  practice  will  lead  still  further 
from  the  gospel  standard  of  Truth.  Nor  is 
there  consolation  or  encouragement  to  be 
drawn  from  the  effect  manifested  from  the 
stated  "  prayer  meetings,"  or  the  sensational 
General  Meetings,  where,  under  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  multitudinous  speakers, 
many  are  induced  to  utter  "  confessions"  or 
profess  "  consecration,"  in  language,  the  scope 
and  seriousness  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  little  comprehend.  Ashamed  of  the 
strictness  and  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  which,  as  George  Fox  says,  "So 
cuts  into  proud  flesh,"  and  yet,  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  honored  name  of  Friends,  unwilling 
to  leave  the  long  established  organization  of 
the  Society,  will  we  not  become  like  those  of 
old  who  "  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a 
solitary  way,  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in. 
Hungry  and  thirsty,  their  souls  fainted  in 
them." 

But  alas!  disobedience  has  brought  blind- 
ness on  some,  and  dimness  of  vision  on  others, 
so  that  the  root  of  the  evil  being  hid  from 
them,  the  fruit  is  partaken  of  as  being  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  of  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise.  So  much  the  more  need  is 
there  for  those  who  see  these  things  as  they 
really  are,  who  cannot  join  with  them,  and 
are  conscientiously  bound  to  bear  testimony 
against  them,  to  strive  to  keep  close  to  the 
same  Almighty  Power  that  gathered  the  So- 
ciety to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  be- 
ginning. Let  them  give  heed  to  the  follow- 
ing advice  contained  in  one  of  the  epistles  to 
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which  we  have  already  referred.  "May  all 
keep  and  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Sanctuary, 
for  in  him  are  peace  and  safety,  who  destroys 
the  destroyer,  the  enmity  and  the  adversary. 
For  Christ  is  your  Sanctuary  in  this  day  of 
storm  and  tempest,  in  whom  yuu  have  rest 
and  peace.  Therefore  whatever  storms  or 
tempests  do  or  should  arise  within  or  with- 
out, Christ  your  Sanctuary  is  over  them  all, 
and  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
given  unto  him ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  his 
lambs  and  sheep  out  of  his  Father's  or  his 
hand,  who  is  the  true  Shepherd;  neither  are 
any  able  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  except 
it  be  permitted  by  his  power  for  your  trial." 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  plague  can  be 
stayed.  There  is  also  instruction  and  en- 
couragement in  the  declaration  of  the  psalmist, 
"  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  He  delivered  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses. And  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right 
way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habita- 
tion. Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Observer  states  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  American  reply 
to  Earl  Granville's  note  was  read  and  discussed.  It 
produced  a  favorable  impression,  and  was  regarded  as 
furnishing  an  opening  for  further  negotiations  on  a 
basis  of  arrangements  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  reported  that  all  friendly  relations  between 
England  and  Uruguay  have  for  the  present  ceased. 

The  French  Cabinet  have  given  official  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  London  Standard 
says,  a  number  of  prominent  Russians  are  now  in  that 
city  negotiating  with  Polish  refugees  there  for  their 
return  to  their  native  country.  The  dispatch  says  the 
negotiations  look  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Czar 
and  the  disaffected  Poles,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past 
offences,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
to  be  Viceroy  of  Poland. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th,  Gladstone,  in 
replying  to  Disraeli's  inquiry,  declined  to  lay  the  recent 
correspondence  with  the  United  States  government  be 
fore  Parliament  at  present.  He  however  stated  that 
the  last  communication  from  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
State  was  couched  in  friendly  and  courteous  terms, 
though  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  were  not  adopt- 
ed. An  answer  would  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
American  Minister  in  London,  without  delay. 

London,  3d  mo.  18th— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  18G2,  92f- ;  ten-forties,  89}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  ll^d. ;  Orleans,  llf  a 
ll}d. 

The  committee  of  the  French  Assembly  on  the  ca- 
pitulations of  the  late  war,  have  submitted  a  report 
recommending  that  Marshal  Bazaine  be  tried  by  court- 
martial. 

The  Committee  on  the  Defence  of  Paris  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  condemning  the  present  system  of  forti- 
fications around  the  city,  and  the  government  has  re- 
solved to  fortify  the  points  occupied  by  the  Germans 
during  the  siege. 

The  Assembly,  by  a  large  majority,  have  passed  a 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  International  Society.  It 
is  declared  a  criminal  offence  to  belong  to  the  society, 
and  fines  and  imprisonment  are  the  penalties  of  belong- 
ing to  or  having  any  connection  with  it,  and  in  some 
cases  offenders  lose  their  civil  and  domestic  rights. 

President  Thiers  consents  to  reduce  the  army  con- 
tingent from  460,000  to  440,000  men,  thereby  saving 
ten  millions  of  francs. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  was 
held  last  week.  President  Lesseps  made  a  report,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  directors  had  no  intention  of 
selling  the  canal  to  any  government.  The  traffic  over 
the  canal  is  largely  increasing.  The  receipts  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1872  amounted  to  2,577,000 
francs. 

Pere  Morels  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  has 
joined  with  other  French  ecclesiastics  in  a  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 


The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  appointed  the  12th  of 
Fifth  month  as  the  day  for  the  people  to  vote  on  the 
ratification  of  the  revised  constitution,  adopted  by  the 
National  and  State  Councils. 

The  Spanish  government  publishes  a  decree  authoriz- 
ing Ortega  to  lay  a  direct  telegraph  cable  between 
Spain  and  England. 

The  Duke  de  Montpensier  refuses  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Cortes  at  the  approaching  election.  Es- 
partero  also  declines  a  nomination. 

An  Austrian  Imperial  edict  has  been  issued,  dissolv- 
ing the  Diet  of  Bohemia  and  ordering  elections  imme- 
diately for  a  new  Diet,  which  is  convoked  for  the  24th 
of  next  month. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  formally  excommu- 
nicated four  Professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  for 
their  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

The  Prussian  government  has  requested  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ermeband  to  revoke  the  sentences 
of  excommunication  pronounced  by  him  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

At  Rome  on  the  17th,  a  great  demonstration  took 
place  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  There 
was  an  immense  procession  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city.  Good  order  was  maintained  throughout 
the  proceedings. 

Europe1  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  contained  fifty-six  independent  states,  now  con- 
tains only  eighteen. 

Late  Mexican  intelligence  received  last  evening,  an- 
nounce the  recapture  of  Zacatecas  by  the  government 
troops,  under  General  Rocha,  completely  defeating  the 
rebels  under  Generals  Trevino,  Guema  and  Martinez. 
.  The  assassin  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo  has  been  executed. 
He  made  a  confession  declaring  that  the  death  of  the 
Viceroy  was  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  as  he  alone 
designed  and  carried  out  the  murder.  He  also  said 
that  he  intended  to  kill  General  Stewart,  who  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Mayo  on  his  tour  of  inspection  to 
Port  Blair,  and  was  only  prevented  from  fully  execu- 
ting his  purposes  by  the  promptness  of  his  arrest  after 
attacking  the  Viceroy. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  459.  There  were 
120  deaths  of  small  pox,  52  of  consumption,  28  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  21  of  convulsions,  17  of  heart 
disease,  and  14  old  age.  There  were  13,171  commit- 
ments to  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  in  1871.  No 
fewer  than  9,038  commitments  are  referred  to  intem- 
perance, that  prolific  source  of  crime. 

The  aggregate  wool  product  of  California,  for  the  last 
year,  was  24,276,253  pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  five 
millions  on  the  previous  year.  The  clip  of  this  season 
promises  to  be  much  larger  than  that  of  1871. 

Now  that  the  Omaha  bridge  over  the  Missouri  is 
complete,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  rail  from  Oak 
land,  Cal.,  to  Boston,  3539  miles,  and  even  further  east 
into  Maine. 

During  1871,  12,884  persons  emigrated  from  Sweden 
to  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  Gothenburg;  in 
1870  the  number  was  14,286,  in  1869,  25,667. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110  a 
110}.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115};  ditto,  1868,  112|; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  108}.  Superfine  flour,  $5.95  a 
$6.25;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.  White  Michigan 
wheat,  $1.75;  amber  State,  $1.68;  No.  2  Milwaukie 
spring,  $1.50.  State  barley,  85  cts..  Oats,  53  a  58  cts. 
Western  mixed  corn,  672  a  682-  cts.;  yellow,  69  a  69} 
cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9}  cts. ;  refined,  12}  cts.  Philadelphia. 
— Cotton,  23  a  23.2  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans. 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  £5.75;  finer  brands,  $6  a 
$10.50.  Pennsylvania  and  western  red  wheat,  $1.62  a 
$1.65.  Rye,  87  cts.  Yellow  corn,  64  a  65  cts.  Oats, 
54  a  57  cts.  Lard,  9}  a  9|  cts.  Clover-seed,  9  a  9.1 
cts.  per  lb.  Flaxseed,  $2  per  bushel.  Timothy,  $3.50". 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  numbered  2,800 
head.  Extra  sold  at  7$  a  8  cts.,  a  few  choice  8}  cts.  ; 
fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5}  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Choice  sheep  sold  at  9}  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  62  a 
8J  cts.,  and  common  6  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts 
12,000  head.  Hogs  sold  at  $7.50  a  $8  per  100  lbs.  net. 
Receipts  3,209  head.  Baltimore. — Pennsylvania  wheat, 
$1.60  a  $1.72.  Corn,  yellow  and  white,  60  a  62  cts. ; 
western  mixed,  61  a  62  cts.  Oats,  51  a  56  cts.  Sugar- 
cured  hams,  122  a  13  cts.  Chicago. — Extra  spring 
flour,  $6.37  a  S7.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.19|.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  36}  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30  cts.  Rye,  66  a  70 
cts.  No.  2  spring  barley,  49  cts.  Lard,  $8.25  a  $8.30 
per  100  lbs.  St.  Louis— 'No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.39  a 
$1.40 ;  fall  wheat,  $1.70.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  40}  cts.  No. 
2  oats,  36  cts.  Barlev,  70  cts.  Rye,  80  cts.  Cincinnati. 
—Family  flour,  $7.25  a  $7.50.  Wheat,  $1.58  a  $1.62. 
Corn,  44  a  45  cts.    Oats,  38  a  42  cts.  Lard,  8f  a  8f  cts. 


Milwaukie—  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.26 ;  No.  2,  $1 
No.  2  corn,  36}  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31  cts.  No.  1  rye, 
cts.    No.  2  barley,  58  cts. 


"  An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
ciety  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  the 
damental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  P 
cipally  selected  from  their  Early  Writings.  To  wl, 
is  added,  at  the  Author's  request,  An  Historical  Ini 
duction  to  the  Memoir  of  George  Fox,  in  Frie: 
Library,  Vol.  I,  by  Thomas  Evans." 

The  above  work,  commonly  called  Evans's  Exp 
tion,  being  out  of  print  in  this  country,  one  hunc 
and  fifty  copies  of  an  edition  published  in  Engl 
have  been  imported,  and  are  now  for  sale  at  Friei 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  P 
cts.  per  copy. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  cha 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  heh 
Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day,  the  29th  inst.,  at  1  o'cl( 
p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Adij 
sions  meet  in  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  same  c 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School 
Second-day  evening,  the  25th  instant. 

Third  month  20th,  1872. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Commit 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station! 
Second-day,  the  25th  instant,  to  meet  the  trains  l| 
leave  the  City  at  2.30  and  4.40  p.  m. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  Haverford  ScH 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Cornmittee-roorrB 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  SeccB 
day,  4th  mo.  8th,  1872,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  SecretarM 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phil 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  the  S 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  s 
children  to  the  Institution,  will  please  make  appl 
tion,  as  early  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  Aai 
Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa  ,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasu 
304  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  AssociatioiB 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Am 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  2§ 
instant,  at  7}  o'clock.  Friends  are  invited  to  be  A 
sent.  Edward  Maris,  CferiB 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDll 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.| 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  A 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  A 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  fl 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  PhiladelpB 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do.  I 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do.  I 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE* 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelphU 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WorB 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  inaA" 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  BoarA 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  in  Smyrna,  N.B 
7th  of  Third  mo.  1872,  Franklin  RockwellB 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co ,  N.  Y.,  to  Maria  B 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Knowles,  of  the  former  placeB 


Died,  on  the  first  of  First  month,  1S72,  in  the  SB 
year  of  her  age,  Alice  O,  relict  of  the  late  Ell 
Pickering.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  tl 
shall  see  God." 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

"After  a  tedious  voyage  of  about  three 
eeks,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Port  Denison, 
>metimes  called  iodifferently  Bowen.  Itpos- 
%8ses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  that  I 
rer  saw.    It  is  perfectly  circular  and  land- 
cked,  and  entered  by  a  very  narrow  chan- 
si.  There  is  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  large 
mnage.    A  jetty  was  being  built  out  into  it. 
"  I  found  Port  Denison  resembling  Brisbane 
many  respects,  only  that  it  was  not  so  large, 
id  that  the  houses  were  more  primitive.  But 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  see  a  town  in 
a  s  best  auspices,  who  is  set  ashore  in  it  with 
dy  seven  shillings  in  his  pocket,  with  a  very 
:anty  supply  of  clothes,  and  without  a  hat. 
ach  was  exactly  my  present  state.  I  looked 
it  for  a  boarding-house,  where  I  could  at 
[?  ast  stay  cheaply  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  was 
\l  debted  to  the  generosity  of  one  of  my  ship- 
mates for  an  old  hat  which  he  did  not  care  to 
ear  any  longer.    The  boarding-house  which 
selected  was  kept  by  a  German, 
j  "I  rested  that  night,  and  next  day  went 
::  jmnd  to  all  the  stores,  asking  for  work  and 
sitting  forth  my  capabilities,  but  I  met  with 
m  success.    While  I  was  in  Brisbane  I  had 
Jen  little,  if  anything,  of  the  working  men, 
had  no  expectation  that  I  should  be  ever 
Jpven  to  associate  with  them.    Now  I  was 
«i:  j-ought  suddenly  to  their  level,  and  I  was  as- 
t  nished  to  find  what  an  intelligent  and  com- 
tijinionable  set  of  men  they  were  for  the  most 
"|.rt.    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge, 
ey  are  far  above  the  ordinary  level.  There 
la  total  absence  of  that  crawling  deference 
jl|  those  who  happen  to  have  money  in  their 
ifljtckets  and  good  clothes  on  their  back,  which 
|ay  often  be  found  in  those  of  England  and 
Jeland.    Here  I  found  realized  much  that  I 
M,i  before  been  accustomed  to  consider  high- 
ly >wn  and  nonsensical:  I  could  now  under- 
Jind  the  true  meaning  of  the  nobility  of 
jjaor.    When  I  saj^  that  the  working  men  of 
leensland  are,  as  a  body,  far  superior,  both 
bsl  their  mental  and  physical  capacity,  to  the 
jvne  class  in  England,  I  am  saying  very  little. 
it#  sense  of  independence  conduces  to  the  one 
Jperiority,  and  better  food  to  the  other.  But 
Isides  this  there  is  a  leaven  of  education  and 
formation  pervading  the  whole  class,  which 
■very  remarkable.    Books  and  newspapers 


are  eagerly  sought  after  and  read  by  most  of 
them,  whatever  their  employment.  This  is 
more  remarkable  when  you  get  further  into 
the  bush  than  it  is  in  the  towns.  This  proves 
that  the  new  emigrants  who  are  now  being 
sent  out  to  the  colony  are  far  inferior  to  the 
first  settlers.  These  latter  have  most  of  them 
received  a  certain  amount  of  education,  some 
of  them  a  very  good  one.  These  men,  by 
constantly  mixing  and  rubbing  together,  com- 
municate their  ideas  to  one  another,  and  a 
taste  for  information  is  thus  created.  But 
the  worst  of  it  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
they  all  drink. 

"  After  remaining  three  or  four  days  at  the 
boarding-house,  I  heard  that  a  number  of  men 
were  required  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  telegraph  line.  I  called  on  the  superin- 
tendent who  bad  the  engaging  of  the  men, 
and  was  "told  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  employing  'new  hands,'  but  that  I  might 
see  what  I  could  do.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  I  rolled  up  my  blankets,  and  started  to 
walk  seven  miles  to  the  camp,  which  had  just 
been  formed.  The  road  (which  was  ancle 
deep  in  mud)  lay  for  part  of  the  way  along 
the  edge  of  the  sands,  and  then  through  a 
piece  of  forest,  and  across  a  vast  treeless 
swamp,  on  the  Other  side  of  which  lay  the 
place  of  my  destination.  This  telegraph  line 
was  to  be  taken  along  the  coast  southwards 
to  Kockhampton.  The  only  beginning  that 
had  yet  been  made  was  the  cutting  down  of 
a  few  trees.  I  reached  the  camp  just  before 
sundown,  and  in  time  to  join  the  men  at  sup- 
per. That  night  I  slept  on  some  straw  in  one 
of  the  tents,  in  company  with  half  a  dozen 
others,  and  we  were  all  called  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning  when  the  stars  were  just  grow- 
ing dim.  We  eat  our  breakfast  of  bread  and 
beef,  and  pumpkins,  with  plenty  of  tea  to 
drink,  each  man  helping  himself  with  his 
sheath-knife  out  of  the  common  stock,  and 
dipping  his  tea  out  of  a  capacious  bucket  in 
his  private  pint-pot.  I  had  neglected  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  any  of  these  things,  but  the 
cook  lent  me  a  knife  and  cup.  We  had  just 
finished  as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  overseer 
came  out  of  his  tent,  yawning  and  stretching, 
to  set  us  to  work.  He  asked  each  of  the 
newly-hired  men,  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  doi  and  according  to  their  answers 
he  gave  them  their  task.  Some  he  set  to  fell 
the  trees  along  the  line  which  was  to  be 
cleared  for  the  wires,  others  to  cut  saplings 
for  posts,  and  the  rest  to  sink  holes  to  receive 
the  posts  when  cut.  When  it  came  to  my 
turn,  he  asked  me  what  I  could  do.  I  told 
him  I  didn't  know,  that  I  had  never  done 
work  of  any  kind.  '  Then  you'll  be  no  use 
here,'  he  replied.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
was  persuaded  to  allow  me  to  try  my  hand  at 
sinking  one  of  the  holes,  and  I  was  provided 
with  a  crowbar  and  shovel  for  that  purpose. 
Those  of  us  destined  for  this  work,  then  start- 
ed in  a  body,  and  after  walking  about  a  mile, 
found  the  places  marked  by  pegs,  where  the 


holes  were  to  be  made.  They  were  to  be  two 
feet  square,  and  five  deep.  1  started  at  mine 
with  a  will,  and  1  was  rather  glad  to  find  that 
my  station  was  at  such  a  distance  from  those 
on  either  side  of  me,  that  no  one  could  notice 
my  awkward  movements.  I  thought  it  was 
not  at  all  hard  work,  and  had  got  down  more 
than  a  foot  in  a  very  short  time,  and  wonder- 
ed what  possible  use  I  should  find  for  the 
crowbar,  although  one  of  the  men  had  already 
explained  to  me  its  use.  But  I  very  soon 
found  out,  for  all  this  time  I  had  been  merely 
removing  a  superstratum  of  sand,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  reached  a  stratum  of  solid 
granite.  Now  came  the  tug  of  war:  I  began 
chipping  the  granite  with  the  crowbar  and 
shovelling  it  out;  but,  alas,  there  were  very 
few  chips  to  shovel,  and  my  hands  began  to 
blister,  and  my  back  to  feel  half  broken,  added 
to  this  the  sun  began  to  get  hot,  and  I  was 
streaming  with  perspiration.  At  noon  we 
were  to  repair  to  a  certain  rendezvous  and 
have  dinner,  and  a  '  spell'  for  smoking.  When 
the  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  my  hole. 
However,  my  dinner  and  a  pipe  refreshed  my 
mind,  and  I  began  to  feel  quite  hopeful.  I 
soon  lost  this  feeling,  however,  for  the  harder 
I  worked  the  less  results  I  seemed  to  produce. 
I  was  expecting  every  moment  that  the  over- 
seer would  come  by  to  see  what  I  had  done, 
but  he  didn't  come  at  all  that  day,  and  I 
greeted  the  setting  sun  at  last  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.  I  was  so  tired  and  stiff  that  I 
could  scarcely  walk  back  to  the  camp,  and  I 
had  nothing  scarcely  to  show  for  the  last  five 
hours'  work  but  blisters ;  certainly  the  granite 
was  not  much  the  worse.  I  thought,  how- 
ever, I  shall  do  better  to-morrow.  The  next 
morning  we  went  out  as  before,  and  I  resumed 
my  toil ;  but  I  found  it  no  better,  and  I  began 
to  think  '  Why  this  useless  labor?  I  am  only 
breaking  my  back  for  nothing.'  So  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  threw  down 
my  tools  in  the  hole,  and  fairly  ran  away. 

"  I  was  now  in  poor  case  indeed,  and  I  had 
not  yet  acquired  that  philosophy  which  ex- 
perience afterwards  gave  me,  the  1  cequam 
rebus  in  arduis  mentem,'  with  which  I  after- 
wards learnt  to  solace  myself.  I  said  that  I 
ran  away;  if  I  did  not  literally  do  this,  at  all 
events  I  walked  pretty  fast,  until  I  had  put  a 
considerable  distance  between  myself  and  the 
piece  of  ground  which  I  had  been  attempting 
to  pierce.  Thon  I  reflected  that  I  had  left  my 
blankets  and  belongings  at  the  camp.  Now, 
although  I  did  not  care  to  face  any  explana- 
tions, it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  and 
fetch  them  away,  and  it  was  also  expedient 
that  I  should  decide  as  to  my  next  meal  and 
night's  lodging.  At  present  I  did  not  know 
how  I  should  obtain  either,  and  had  not  a 
farthing  in  my  pockets.  Nor  had  I  anything 
which  I  could  sell  in  this  my  extremity,  as  I 
had  disposed  of  my  watch  and  chain  in  Bris- 
bane. I  took  a  roundabout  way  to  the  camp, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  different  working  parties, 
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and  having  reconnoitered  and  found  that  the 
camp  seemed  deserted  by  all  save  the  cook, 
who  was  occupied  in  making  a  damper,  I  ven- 
tured to  the  tent  where  I  had  left  my  blan- 
kets. You  see,  I  felt  as  yet  a  sense  of  dis- 
grace and  degradation  which  created  a  kind 
of  false  shame.  The  cook  was  hot  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  bad  left  the  work,  as  he  said  he 
had  been  sure  all  along  that  it  would  not  suit 
me.  He  gave  me  some  dinner,  and  some  beef 
and  bread  to  take  with  me,  as  well  as  a  small 
bag  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  stick  of  tobacco. 

"  Such  are  the  amenities  of  colonial  life, 
and  very  little  importance  is  attached  either 
to  the  giving  or  accepting.  Every  man  knows 
that  he  will  probably  be  in  want  of  help  him- 
self at  some  time  or  other,  and  he  does,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  expediency,  what  religion 
teaches  us  to  consider  as  an  act  of  morality. 
There  is  of  course  much  kindly  feeling  at  the 
bottom. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend  " 

A  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

CCuntiniied  from  page  246.) 

The  foregoing  reflections,  old-fashioned  in 
the  somewhat  antique,  yet  appropriate  and  feel- 
ing simplicity  of  the  language ;  old-fashioned 
also  in  the  daily  exercise  and  discipline  they 
portray,  which  have  been,  in  the  main,  those 
of  the  Christian  in  all  ages,  are  yet  new,  as 
that  daily  exercise  and  discipline  must  ever 
continue  to  be;  they  being  as  necessary  for 
the  Christian  of  the  present  day  as  they  were 
for  him  of  the  olden  time.  The  expressions 
throughout,  being  "  Prostrate  thyself,"  &c, 
intended  for  the  writer's  private  eye  alone, 
are  unstudied.  Outward  prostration  is  not 
here  meant,  as  indeed  is  apparent  from  the 
context,  but  a  spiritual  prostration  "  before 
the  Great  Master,  as  a  servant  ready  and  de- 
sirous to  perform  His  holy  will."  And  as  the 
necessity  of  "  waiting  on  Him  in  humility  to 
know  it"  is  inculcated  in  the  next  sentence, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  in  the  several 
prayers  afterwards  commended  to  himself,  a 
will- worship  without  waiting  for  the  spirit  of 
prayer  was  intended. 

"  The  study  and  observance  of  the  establish- 
ed order  of  the  creation."  To  guard  against 
an  error  as  to  the  meaning  here,-  by  which 
at  a  hasty  reading  some  might  suppose  J.  Li 
to  pronounce  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
creation  to  be  "  the  whole  aim  and  business 
of  this  life,"  it  is  sufBcieDt  to  remark  the  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  of  the  words  "observ- 
ance" and  "observation;"  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  liable  to  this  highly  objection- 
able sense  ;  but  by  the  "  study  and  observance 
of  the  established  order  of  the  creation,"  &c, 
is  clearly  meant  the  conforming  oneself  to  the 
will  of  Grod,  and  to  the  place  and  office  ori- 
ginally ordained  by  Him  for  man  in  His  crea- 
tion, "from  which  mankind  is  unhappily 
fallen  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  "  the  whole 
aim  and  business  of  this  life." 

"Cheerful  and  enliveniug  hopes."  It  may 
perhaps,  be  safe  to  say,  that  much  backsliding 
results,  especially  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
Christian  life,  from  a  want  of  faith,  and  of 
cultivating  as  a  duty,  a  hopeful  and  cheerful 
view  of  our  spiritual  prospects.  No  state  is 
less  fruitful  of  good  than  that  of  despondency, 
and  hence  the  duty,  as  well  as  great  utility,  of 
cultivating  a  cheerful,  hopeful  frame,  devoid  of 
dependence  on  ourselves,  and  sustained  by 
faith  in  the  Divine  Master,  without  which  no 


progress  can  be  made  in  best  things.  Faith 
and  hope  are  hence  placed  by  Paul  with 
charity,  as  chief  among  religious  attainments. 
Few  things  are  more  common  than  for  young 
people  to  shrink,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
right  way,  the  strait  gate,  from  a  deep  feeling 
of  their  weakness,  and  dread  of  bringing  dis- 
honor to  Truth  by  future  backsliding.  And 
this  want  of  faith  and  proneness  to  discour- 
agement continue  in  later  life  to  be  among 
the  most  obstinate  besetments  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  Faith  in  Christ,  and 
cheerful  hope,  not  degenerating  into  false 
security,  are  therefore  here  earnestly  com- 
mended (by  J.  L.)  as  the  sovereign  antidotes 
to  unfruitful  slothfulness. 

(The  letters  which  follow  are  parts  of  a 
familiar,  friendly  correspondence,  illustrating 
the  home  and  everyday  characters  of  the  two 
friends.) 

James  Logan  to  Thomas  Story. 

Stenton,  near  Germantown,  22d  10  ber,  1730. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  with  thy  account 
of  the  progress  of  Truth  in  Scotland.  It  will, 
I  believe,  and  must  prevail  everywhere.  Tin- 
dal's  last  wicked  book  will,  I  imagine  make 
very  great  way  for  it;  for  as  man  has  natur- 
ally a  propensity  to  religion,  and  will  have 
some,  he  will  find  none  other  left  for  him  than 
the  spiritual.  But  E  apprehend  terrible  per- 
secution first,  which  perhaps  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  those  possessed  of  ecclesiastical 
power  more  odious.  I  mean  universally.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  A.  Arscott's  little 
piece,  which  we,  (brother  Pemberton  and  I), 
are  reprinting  here.  I  am,  with  dear  love, 
thy  real  friend,  James  Logan. 

"  Tindal's  last  wicked  book."  Dr.  Tindal, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, took  his  degree  at  All  Soul's  College, 
Oxford.  During  the  period  of  James  the 
Second's  efforts  to  Eomanize  England,  he 
avowed  himself  a  proselyte  to  Popery.  On 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
Deistical  ideas  began  to  find  their  way  across 
the  channel,  Tindal  deserted  his  late-found 
religion,  and  espoused  the  fashionable  error. 
He  began  his  attacks  on  Christianity  by  a 
book  entitled  "the  Rights  of  the  Church,"  in 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  expose  the  full 
extent  of  his  new  views,  but  gained  favor  by 
his  exposures  of  the  slight  foundation  upon 
which  the  rights  of  the  established  church 
rested,  and  attacks  upon  the  grasping  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  clergy.  He  followed 
this  up  with  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion," in  which  he  aimed  a  more  sweeping 
blow  at  all  the  forms  of  religion  comprised 
under  that  general  name.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  powerfully  written  work,  and 
though  tending  to  land  the  unwary  reader  on 
the  quicksands  of  Deism,  no  doubt  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  want  of  solid  authority 
in  the  various  systems  that  have  claimed  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  name  of  the  true  Church. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark,  in  this  and  the 
following  letter,  that  T.  Story  and  J.  Logan 
were  inclined  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  even 
so  gloomy  a  symptom  as  the  irruption  of 
Deistical  principles,  trusting  that  the  gracious 
designs  of  Providence  were  the  overruling  of 
it  for  good,  to  the  end  of  destroying  the  foun- 
dations of  previous  man-made  systems  to  make 
tho  way  of  true,  spiritual  religion. 

"  A.  Arscott's  little  piece."  Alexander  Ar- 
scott,  a  friend,  of  Bristol,  (appears  to  have 
written  in  reply  to  Tindal.) 
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Thomas  Story  to  James  Logan 

Carlisle,  2d  mo.  oth,  17! 
Things  remain  well  in  Scotland,  and  I  tffi 
will  continue  and  Friends  increase,  our  ml 
ings  being  still  crowded  in  Edinburgh,™ 
Attempts  have  been  of  late  made  in  ParlianH 
against  some  part  of  the  interest  of  the  clem 
and  Friends  have  been  secretly  movingBj 
further  ease  against  their  destructive  procH 
ings  in  the  Exchequer,  but  some  particuB 
are  given  to  understand  that  this  time  isfl 
thought  seasonable  for  anything  of  that  kB 
when  so  much  industry  is  used  to  infuse  fl 
the  populace  a  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  B 
sent  establishment.  Tet  it  plainly  appB 
that  many  in  this  nation,  of  all  ranks,  B 
falling  in  with  us  in  our  sentiments  respecH 
the  clergy  and  tithes,  and  are  not  remote  ffl 
our  way  of  thinking,  concerning  the  priB 
pies  of  Truth  we  profess,  but  stumble  at  wK 
they  call  our  particularities  and  narrowrB 
for  which  they  in  their  reason  cannot  acco 
nor  conceive  how  these  should  be  a  necesfl 
effect  of  that.  Tindal's  book  or  Alexanq 
I  have  not  seen,  but  heard  of,  under  as  di 
ing  characters  as  they  arise  from  springs  ■ 
views.  But  why  may  not  the  grand  ad 
sary  of  human  kind  be  permitted  to  adva 
his  whole  power  and  cunning  in  defend 
himself  and  kingdom,  now  drawing  to  a  peijB 
that  all  nations  may  see  him  fully  and  fafl 
conquered  by  the  power,  wisdom,  and  brijitl 
ness  of  the  coming  and  appearance  of  MicB 
the  Prince.  These  things  are  no  surprisltp 
me  at  all ;  though,  as  thou  apprehends,  B 
not  improbable  that  some  sharp  persecuB 
may  precede,  of  which,  (if  not  avertedK 
mercy),  the  clergy  of  all  sorts  will  be  B 
chief  instruments,  and  trumpeters  of  Satajto 
the  fatal  battle.  Fatal,  I  say,  not  to  religjin, 
but  as  a  final  period  and  demolition  of^ 
which  hath  been  called  so,  under  varB 
shapes,  but  falsely.    Thy  sincere  friend,  I 

Thomas  StorH 

The  infrequency  of  communication  in  tli'Se 
days  had  its  effect  upon  the  epistolary  sftj 
by  the  necessity  of  saying  much  in  few  wdB 
producing  a  condensation,  which  sometiB 
gave  rise  to  obscurity,  as  in  some  senteB 
of  the  above.  The  "  sharp  persecution"!,^ 
prehended  by  these  Friends,  seems  to  lB 
died  away,  leaving  us  a  Society  much  resjB 
ed  by  the  world,  and  almost  daily  dimitB 
ing  in  numbers,  through  schism  and  indiviijal 
desertion.  Yet  the  worthy  author  of  [he 
above  letter,  with  J.  Logan,  appears  to  lB 
anticipated  that  Truth,  (more  especially  B 
prominent  and  most  precious  truth  whiqis 
the  chief  among  those  given  to  our  fatheB 
preach  to  the  world,  the  immediate  guidjice 
and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hart 
of  each  individual  Christian),  would  and  rpst 
prevail  everywhere,  and  that  speedily ;  hfl 
machinations  of  self-interested  priests  an  Of 
Deists  only  contributing  to  the  more  sutB 
overthrow  of  its  grand  enemy,  and  ofB 
"kingdom,  now  drawing  to  a  period." 
grand  truth  of  the  spirituality  of  reli^ 
without  at  least  a  practical  understanding! 
belief  in  which,  no  man  can  be  truly  a  C| 
tian  ;  which  is,  in  the  belief  of  the  prel 
writer,  the  greatest  step  in  the  returf 
primitive  Christianity  that  has  been 
since  Luther,  is  becoming  gradually  morel 
more  a  part  of  the  faith  and  practice  ofl^ 
Christian  world;  but  the  view  of  the  Socjty 
which  was  its  first  standard-bearer  and  heild 
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,s  been  of  latter  years,  and  since  the  time  of 
Story,  more  and  more  introverted  within 
own  borders ;  and  there  has  been  less  and 
is  of  that  hopeful  and  world-subduing  zeal 
lich  animated  early  Friends.  It  is  certainly 
mewhat  saddening  to  contemplate  the  scant 
gree  in  which  the  hopes  of  T.  Story,  rela- 
e  to  the  increase  of  the  Society,  have  been 
filled,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  query  whether 
ere  has  not  been  a  too  great  neglect  of  our 
>st  important  mission  as  a  religious  Society, 
3  spreading  of  spiritual  religion  in  the  world, 
,''d  too  much  of  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which 
imated  the  ancient  Jews,  of  these  truths 
ing  committed  to  us  for  our  own  exclusive 
nefit  and  distinction  as  a  peculiar  and  sepa- 
;e  Society,  rather  than  for  the  advantage  of 
ec''wkind  universally.  The  question  is  one 
it  must  be  left  to  individual  sense  of  respon- 
ility. 

The  "  particularities"  which  appear  to  have 
\m  at  that  period  as  well  as  now,  to  a 
COl|isiderable  degree  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
■firers,  will  always  remain. to  be  such,  for  the 

Itural  reason  "cannot  account"  for  them, 
or  conceive  how  these  should  be  a  neces- 
y  effect"  of  spiritual  religion.  Yet  were 
Mbjre  more  of  the  catholic  zeal  which  made 
'"jut  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  that 
*  might  win  souls,  these  "particularities" 
)ef'  »uld  more  readily  be  seen  to  be  a  badge  of 
icipleship. 

;'The  clergy  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  chief 
&  itruments,"  &c.  Though  many  among  those 
led  clergymen  are  undoubtedly  concerned 
ristians,  even  probably  gifted,  some  of  them, 
the  ministry,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  have  run 
t!l  'ore  being  sent,  in  this  work,  as  the  large 
ijority,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  doing,  so  far 
3y  are  injuring,  instead  of  aiding,  the  best 
causes :  and  the  clergy  of  those  days,  too, 
ire  in  a  persecuting  spirit  which  made  them 
at  ily  "  instruments  of  Satan." 

(To  be  continued.) 


he  Eruption  of  St.  Vincent,  4th  mo.  27th,  1812. 
A  negro  boy — he  is  said  to  be  still  alive  in 
Vincent — was  herding  cattle  on  the  moun- 
n  side.  A  stone  fell  near  him,  and  then 
other.  He  fancied  that  other  boys  were 
Iting  him  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  began 
rowing  stones  in  return.  But  the  stones 
1  thicker ;  and  among  them  one,  and  then 
other,  too  large  to  have  been  thrown  by 
man  hand.  And  the  poor  little  fellow  woke 
to  the  fact  that  not  a  boy,  but  the  moun 


was  throwing  stones  at  him  ;  and  that 
)  column  of  black  cloud  which  was  rising 
m  the  crater  above  was  not  harmless  vapor, 
j  dust,  and  ash,  and  stone.  He  turned,  and 
,j  i  for  his.life,  leaving  the  cattle  to  their  fate, 
j  ile  the  steam  mitrailleuse  of  the  Titans — 
which  all  man's  engines  of  destruction  are 
*  popguns — roared  on  for  three  days  and 
;hts,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
ishes,  burying  crops,  breaking  branches  off 
i  trees,  and  spreading  ruin  from  which 
eral  estates  never  recovered  ;  and  so  the 
h  of  April  dawned  in  darkness  which  mijjht 
felt. 

Meanwhile,  on  that  same  day,  to  change 
i  scene  of  the  campaign  two  hundred  and 
leagues,  "a  distance,"  as  Humboldt  says, 
lual  to  that  between  Vesuvius  and  Paris," 
ie  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Caraccas,  but  of 
abozo,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  Llanos, 
ir  a  space  of  four  thousand  square  leagues, 
re  terrified  by  a  subterranean  noise  whioh 
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resembled  frequent  discharges  of  the  loudest 
cannon.  It  was  accompanied  by  no  shock, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  was  as  loud  on 
the  coast  as  at  eighty  leagues'  distance  inland ; 
and  at  Caraccas,  as  well  as  at  Calabozo,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  put  the  place  in  de- 
fense against  an  enemy  who  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing with  heavy  artillery."  They  might 
as  well  have  copied  the  St.  Vincent  herd-boy, 
and  thrown  their  stones,  too,  at  the  Titans; 
for  the  noise  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  noth- 
ing else  than  the  final  explosion  in  St.  Vincent 
far  away.  The  same  explosion  was  heard  in 
Venezuela,  the  same  at  Martinique  and  Gua- 
daloupe  ;  but  there,  too,  there  were  no  earth- 
quake shocks.  The  volcanoes  of  the  two 
French  islands  lay  quiet,  and  left  their  Eng- 
lish brother  to  do  the  work.  On  the  same 
day,  a  stream  of  lava  rushed  down  from  the 
mountain,  reached  the  sea  in  four  hours,  and 
then  all  was  over.  The  earthquakes  which 
had  shaken  for  two  years  a  sheet  of  the  earth's 
surface  larger  than  half  Europe,  were  stilled 
by  the  eruption  of  this  single  vent. 

The  day  after  the  explosion,  "  Black  Sun- 
day," gave  a  proof  of,  tnough  no  measure  of, 
the  enormous  force  which  had  been  exerted. 
Eighty  miles  to  windward  lies  Barbadoes. 
All  Saturday  a  heavy  cannonading  had  been 
heard  to  the  eastward.  The  English  and 
French  fleets  were  surely  engaged.  The  sol- 
diers were  called  out;  the  batteries  manned; 
but  the  cannonade  died  away,  and  all  went  to 
bed  in  wonder.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  clocks 
struck  six,  but  the  sun  did  not,  as  usual  in  the 
tropics,  answer  to  the  call.  The  darkness 
was  still  intense,  and  grew  more  intense  as 
the  morning  wore  on.  A  slow  and  silent  rain 
of  impalpable  dust  was  falling  over  the  whole 
island.  The  negroes  rushed  shrieking  into 
the  streets.  Surely  the  last  day  was  come. 
The  white  folk  caught  (and  little  blame  to 
them)  the  panic,  and  some  began  to  pray  who 
had  not  prayed  for  years.  The  pious  and  the 
educated  (and  there  were  plenty  of  both  in 
Barbadoes)  were  not  proof  against  the  infec- 
tion. Old  letters  describe  the  scene  in  the 
churches  that  morning — prayers,  sobs,  and 
cries,  in  Stygian  darkness,  from  trembling 
crowds.  And  still  the  darkness  continued, 
and  the  dust  fell. 

I  have  a  letter,  written  by  one  long  since 
dead,  who  had  at  least  powers  of  description 
of  no  common  order,  telling  how,  when  he 
tried  to  go  out  of  his  house  upon  the  east 
coast,  he  could  not  find  the  trees  on  his  own 
lawn  save  by  feeling  for  their  stems.  He 
stood  amazed  not  only  in  utter  dai'kness,  but 
in  utter  silence ;  for  the  trade  wind  had  fallen 
dead,  the  everlasting  roar  of  the  surf  was 
gone,  and  the  only  noise  was  the  crashing  of 
branches,  snapped  by  the  weight  of  the  clam- 
my dust.  He  went  in  again,  and  waited. 
About  one  o'clock  the  veil  began  to  lift ;  a 
lurid  sunlight  stared  in  from  the  horizon,  but 
all  was  black  overhead.  Gradually  the  dust- 
cloud  drifted  away ;  the  island  saw  the  sun 
once  more,  and  saw  itself  inches  deep  in  black, 
and  iu  this  case  fertilizing  dust.  The  trade 
wind  blew  suddenly  once  more  out  of  the  clear 
east,  and  the  surf  roared  again  along  the 
shore. 

Meanwhile  a  heavy  earthquake-wave  had 
struck  part  at  least  of  the  shores  of  Barba- 
does. A  gentleman  on  the  east  coast,  going 
out,  found  traces  of  the  sea,  and  boats  and 
logs  washed  up  some  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
high-tide  mark  :  a  convulsion  which  seems  to 


have  gone  unmarked  during  the  general  dis. 
may. 

One  man  at  least,  an  old  friend  of  John 
Hunter,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others  their 
compeers,  was  above  the  dismay,  and  the 
panic  which  accompanied  it.  Finding  it  still 
dark  when  he  rose  to  dress,  he  opened  (so  the 
story  used  to  run)  his  window  ;  found  it  stick, 
and  felt  upon  the  sill  a  coat  of  soft  powder. 

The  volcano  in  St.  Vincent  has  broken  out 
at  last,"  said  the  wise  man,  "and  this  is  the 
dust  of  it."  So  he  quieted  his  household  and 
his  negroes,  lighted  his  candles,  and  went  to 
his  scientific  books,  in  that  delight,  mingled 
with  an  awe  not  the  less  deep  because  it  is 
rational  and  self-possessed,  with  which  he,  like 
other  men  of  science,  looked  at  the  wonders 
of  this  wondrous  world. 

Those  who  will  recollect  that  Barbadoes  is 
eighty  miles  to  windward  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
that  a  strong  breeze  from  E.N.E.  is  usually 
blowing  from  the  former  island  to  the  latter, 
will  be  able  to  imagine,  not  to  measure,  the 
force  of  an  explosion  which  must  have  blown 
this  dust  several  miles  into  the  air,  above  the 
region  of  the  trade  wind,  whether  into  a  to- 
tally calm  stratum,  or  into  that  still  higher 
one  in  which  the  heated  southwest  wind  is 
hurrying  continually  from  the  tropics  toward 
the  pole.  As  for  the  cessation  of  the  trade 
wind  itself  during  the  fall  of  the  dust,  I  leave 
the  fact  to  be  explained  by  more  learned  men; 
the  authority  whom  I  have  quoted  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  fact. — Kingsley's 
West  Indies. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 

Jonathan  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  2nd  mo.  14th,  1834. 
"Dear  friend  Mildred  Ratcliff, — I  received 
thy  letter  a  few  weeks  since,  and  ought  to 
have  replied  to  it  sooner,  but  for  some  months 
past  my  engagements  in  the  affairs  of  our  re- 
ligious Society  have  so  occupied  my  time,  that 
it  has  been  deferred.  Thy  late  visit  to  these 
parts  has  been  satisfactory  to  Friends,  and 
it  is  indeed  cause  of  thankfulness  that  through 
the  goodness  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  thy 
weak  bodily  frame  was  enabled  to  perform 
such  an  arduous  travel,  not  only  as  regards 
the  natural  exposure  and  fatigue,  but  the  con- 
tinual exercise  of  spirit  which  the  low  state 
of  the  church  must  unavoidably  occasion. 
The  present  is  a  day  of  deep  inward  sorrow 
and  mourning, — not  that  there  is  anything 
outward  which  is  remarkably  oppressive  and 
distressing,  but  the  want  of  more  sincere  close 
indwelling  with  the  Seed  of  life,  manifests 
itself  in  mere  superficial  observance  of  the  ac- 
knowledged forms  of  our  holy  profession,  and 
hence  our  meeting  together  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Divine  worship,  is  often  not  so 
owned  by  the  Great  Master  of  assemblies,  as 
to  afford  a  well-grounded  belief  that  He  has 
been  honored  and  adored  in  that  simplicity 
and  reverence  which  is  continually  due  to  his 
ever  worthy  name.  "We  have  not  had  any 
accounts  from  England  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
from  those  we  have  had,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  there, 
and  some  in  high  stations  too,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  lessen  the  obligations  we  have  always 
believed  were  incumbent  upon  us  to  maintain, 
in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  religious  testi- 
monies and  practices  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
or  rather  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
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primitive  believers  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  thus  gradually  taking  off  the  yoke,  the 
way  will  become  more  broad  and  open  for  the 
exercise  of  the  abilities  and  energies  which 
the  natural  man  may  acquire,  in  connection 
with  the  distinguished  circles  of  polished  and 
highly  applauded  characters  of  the  world. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  endeavor  to  abide 
in  that  lowly,  despised  littleness  and  filial 
fear,  which  have  always  been  the  clothing  and 
ornament  of  the  Lord's  faithful  children,  walk- 
ing by  the  same  rule  and  minding  the  same 
thing,  which  He  was  graciously  pleased  to 
spread  upon  our  minds  in  our  early  tender 
state ;  and  if  through  unmerited  mercy  He 
may  condescend  to  preserve  us  in  this  tribu- 
lated  path,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  nothing 
of  real  worth  belongs  to  us,  but  all  praise, 
honor,  and  power,  must  ever  be  ascribed  to 
Him  who  compassionates  the  weaknesses  and 
sufferings  of  his  people. 

"  Sarah  Bmlen  and  Elizabeth  Pittfield  are 
visiting  the  families  of  Friends  in  the  Northern 
District ;  and  from  what  I  have  heard,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  it  may  have  an  awakening 
and  beneficial  effect." 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  conference  of 
Yearly  Meetings,  he  says  :  "  Our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing endeavored  to  act  in  no  other  way  than 
as  light  and  judgment  were  afforded ;  and  be- 
lieving from  our  feelings,  and  from  undoubted 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  project  got  up  in  the 
will  and  contrivance  of  man,  we  could  not 
move  until  it  should  please  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  to  go  before  and  lead  us  on  to  the 
work.  At  the  same  time  we  had  not  any 
disposition  to  condemn  the  motives  of  other 
meetings ;  but  leaving  them  to  proceed  as 
they  might  think  proper,  we  hoped  they 
should  have  as  much  charity  as  least,  as  to  let 
us  alone,  until  Divine  wisdom  should  clearly 
show  us  that  the  business  was  of  his  direction. 
Under  all  these  afflictions  and  discourage- 
ments, a  little  hope  is  at  seasons  revived,  that 
the  blessed  Arm  of  Omnipotence  that  has 
hitherto  been  near,  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
laid  waste,  but  in  his  own  time  will  pity  those 
that  cannot  rely  upon  anything  short  of  his 
heavenly  regard. 

"  I  have  little  to  communicate  but  a  desire 
that  through  patience  and  meekness  we  may 
mutually  be  preserved  unto  the  end. 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans." 


others  felt  in  dreaded  prospect  and  foretold, 
has  been  and  is  realized  by  some  in  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  this  day,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Philadelphia;  which  haslong  and  faith- 
fully warned  of  what  has  now  come — the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  the  adoption  of  changes  and  new 
views — of  a  modified  Quakerism,  or  by  what- 
ever name  we  may  call  it — which  must  ever 
be  subversive  of  the  Quakerism  of  our  fathers. 


The  allusion  by  M.  E.  in  the  following  let- 
ter to  feeling  "  so  very  poor,  stripped  and 
worthless,"  as  to  seem  "  not  worth  a  cent," 
will  not  be  unintelligible  language  to  those 
who  have  known  the  humbling  discipline  of 
their  chastening  Father  upon  them  for  their 
refinement,  as  well  as  enlargement  and  pre- 
servation. Such,  she  says,  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged beyond  measure,  even  when  the 
poor  mind  is  clothed  day  and  night  with  the 
garment  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe. 
For,  if  the  fault  be  not  our  own,  "  the  oil  of 
joy"  and  "  the  garment  of  praise"  will  in  due 
time  be  given. 

Her  remark  that  "  the  day  in  which  we 
live  is  a  day  of  trial,"  and  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  her  friend  A.  J.,  "that  what  we 
have  had  of  suffering  or  of  scattering  as  a  So- 
ciety is  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows:"  so 
that  "  where  the  devastation  will  end  the 
Lord  only  knows,"  has  been  painfully  fulfilled  j 


To  Sarah  Morris. 

"  3rd  mo.  28th,  1834. 
"  My  dear  and  well-beloved  Sarah  Morris, — 
I  little  thought  when  I  parted  with  tbee  and 
thy  precious  daughters,  that  it  would  have 
been  so  long  before  I  gave  a  written  proof  of 
my  continued  attachment,  which  has  not  in 
the  least  degree  abated,  no,  but  rather  in 
creased ;  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  increase 
for  my  beloved  friends  in  that  city :  knowing 
there  are  more  reasons  than  one,  why  many 
of  you  feel  as  bone  of  my  bone;  which  brings 
not  only  thou  and  thine,  but  some,  yea  very 
many,  sweetly  to  remembrance  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  feeling,  and  I  humbly  hope  Christian 
love.    My  not  writing  more  and  sooner  after 
my  return  home,  has  been  occasioned  from 
other  causes  than  the  want-  of  tender  regard 
I  have  felt  so  very  poor,  stripped  and  worth 
less,  that  it  has  often  seemed  to  me,  I  was  not 
worth  a  cent:  and  almost  the  only  sign  re- 
maining, that  I  knew  anything  of  passing 
from  death  unto  life,  was  because  I  did  and 
do  know  I  love  the  faithful  everywhere.  And 
that  although  there  are  or  may  be  but  few  of 
this  description,  I  do  above  all  things  desire 
to  be  one  with  them ;  not  doubting  but  that 
for  these  the  dear  Master's  promises  are  all 
yea  and  amen  forevermore.    So  that  we  need 
not  be  discouraged  beyond  measure,  when  the 
poor  mind  is  clothed,  even  day  and  night, 
with  the  garment  of  mourning,  lamentation 
and  woe.    Because  we  know  (if  the  fault  be 
not  on  our  part)  the  time  will  come,  when  we 
shall  have  beauty  given  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.    Thus,  my  dear, 
may  we  trust  in  the  Lord  whilst  we  have  any 
life.    For  truly  the  day  in  which  we  live  is  a 
day  of  trial,  a  day  wherein  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  perhaps  as  gloomy  as  ever  they 
were!    But  what  of  all  that?    We  know  the 
truth  changeth  not ;  and  we  can  at  least  some- 
times rejoice  in  believing  that  if  the  Lord  be 
for  us,  we  have  a  claim  on  the  query,  '  Who 
is  he  that  can  hurt  us  ?' 

"  Sometime  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
beloved  Ann  Jones;  and  the  same  day  one 
from  our  honored  and  well-beloved  Jonathan 
Evans.  These  letters  were  truly  reviving  to 
my  poor  mind;  assuring  me  I  was  not  alone 
in  my  apprehensions  concerning  the  state  of 
things  amongst  us  as  a  people.  Dear  Ann 
writes,  it  is  her  fear  (as  it  has  been  mine  all 
along,)  that  what  we  have  had  of  suffering  or 
of  scattering  as  a  Society,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrows.  Where  the  devastation  will 
end  the  Lord  only  knows.  If,  not  trusting 
in  ourselves,  we  keep  in  the  faith  and  in  the 
Lord  even  unto  the  end,  we  shall  be  safe ;  and 
shall  sometimes  feel  persuaded,  that  neither 
things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  will  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  O  what  a  mercy  that  this 
is  our  privilege,  even  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 
May  we,  my  dear  sister,  strive  day  and  night 


unto  the  end,  and  then  meet  where  part: 
will  be  no  more. 

"My  health  has  been  better  for  the  mt 
part  since  my  return  home  than  for  ye 
past,  and  still  is  tolerable ;  but  since  beginni 
this  letter  I  have  felt  so  poorly  that  I  ( 
hardly  finish  it.    Indeed  if  that  love  wb 
has  ever  lived  in  my  heart  towards  thee  s 
thine,  was  not  stronger  than  my  poor  bo< 
I  could  not.    It  is  my  comfort  that  I  do  1(1 
the  faithful  everywhere;  and  nowhere  mitt 
than  in  Philadelphia.   For  I  am  bound  to  M 
knowledge  that  my  dear  friends  in  that  cl 
have  oftener  reminded  me  of  the  SamarilB 
of  old,  than  they  of  any  other  place.  Mm 
the  Lord  bless  you  and  your  city  accordiB 
to  his  will.    Truly  I  may  tell  thee,  my  d<l 
friend,  my  conflicts  are  many  and  sometinB 
sore.   Yet  I  hope  my  trust  and  confidence  ;fl 
in  the  Lord  :  having  abundant  cause  to  fl 
lieve  that  in  His  arm  is  everlasting  strengjB 
My  dear  love  is  to  all  enquiring  friends ■ 
though  named.    I  want  to  write  some  lettB 
to  precious  ones  there,  such  is  my  sinoB 
attachment  to  Philadelphia  Friends.    I  m  | 
close  this  with  the  renewal  of  endeared  lc[ 
to  thee,  and  all  thy  precious  children. 

Mildred  Eatcliff.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


in  the  present  generation.  What  Jonathan  to  dwell  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  power  of 
Evans,  Ann  Jones,  Mildred  Eatcliff,  and  many  an  endless  life.    Thus  we  shall  be  preserved 


Selectfl 

MY  HOME. 

A  thanksgiving  to  God  for  a  house  in  the  green  pail 
of  Devonshire. 

Lord  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Wherein  to  dwell, 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather  proof, 
Under  the  sparres  of  which  I  lie, 

Both  soft  and  drie  ; 
Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  doore 

Is  worn  by  the  poore, 
Who  hither  come  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlor,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen's  small; 
A  little  butterie,  and  therein 

A  little  bin, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loafe  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unstead. 
Some  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coals  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord  I  confess  too  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  bee 

There  placed  by  thee; 
The  worts,  the  purslain  and  the  messe 

Of  water-cresse, 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thou  hast  sent ; 

And  my  content 
Makes  those  and  my  beloved  beet 

More  sweet. 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soiles  my  land, 
And  gives  me,  for  my  bushel  sowne, 

Twice  ten  to  one. 
Thou  makest  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day, 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Bun  cream  for  wine. 
All  these,  and  better,  thou  dost  send 

Me  to  this  end, 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankfulle  heart, 
Which  fired  with  incense  I  resigne 

As  wholly  thine ; 
But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be, 
My  Christ,  by  Thee. 

B.  JBerriek,— 166ll 


THE  FRIEND. 
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f(|  For  "The  Friend." 

Whose  Faith  Follow. 
»  We  sometimes  meet  with  expressions  which 
ytt),  the  first  glance  appear  plausible,  yet  when 
mi  ore  closely  examined  they  do  not  stand  the 
I !  st.  In  the  language  of  a  certain  writer, 
fli  ese  expressions,  if  they  contain  not  error, 
e a |-e  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  To 
Ml  is  class  we  would  assign  the  following: 
»li  Far  be  it  from  me,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  to 
*  lieourage  the  disposition  to  build  our  faith 
k>J)on  our  forefathers  of  200  years  ago.  If  we 
,n  say  only  the  early  Friends  were  sound, 
e  agree  with  the  early  Friends,  therefore 
lie  are  sound,"  &c. 

ri  In  our  apprehension,  such  language  as  this 
is  no  tendency  to  edification.   Can  it  be  be- 
tiiived  that  there  are  any  in  this  day  who 
;es [ould.  build  their  faith  upon  man  alone?  We 
e  persuaded  that  nothing  of  this  nature  can 
>i\  found  in  the  whole  range  of  our  approved 
.erature.  Or  will  it  be  claimed  that  the  faith 
!tt  j  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
m  Ihether  of  200  or  2000  years  ago,  is  not  a 
th  for  the  christian  ever  to  follow?  "  Whose 
th  follow,  remembering  the  end  of  their 
nversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
y  and  to-day  and  forever." 
With  reference  to  the  second  clause  of  this 
otation  we  remark,  that  if  there  be  those 
our  times  who  undoubtingly  believe  that 
any  of  the  early  members  of  the  religious 
ciety  of  Friends  were  men  and  women  fear- 
^God;  that  they  were  a  self-denying  and 
oss-bearing  people,  some  of  whom  in  an  es- 
cial  manner  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death 
at  they  might  win  the  crown  immortal; 

say,  if  there  be  in  this  our  day  any  pil- 
lms  to  a  better  land,  waiting,  mourning, 
ffering  ones,  who  in  favored  seasons  feel 
emselves  united  in  spirit  to  those  devoted 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  having 
rved  their  generation  according  to  the  will 
God,  are  fallen  asleep  in  peace ;  who  shall 
ohibit  such  as  those  to  declare  that  they 
also  building  on  the  same  everlasting 
mdation,  and  building  securely  too ! 
That  well-instructed  elder,  E.  Shackleton, 
ote  in  1763,  "  When  I  am  led  to  believe 
at  our  forefathers  in  the  last  century  were 
iled  to  hold  forth  again  in  their  lives  and 
inciples  that  most  holy  faith  (even  chris- 
nity  in  its  purity)  which  Christ  Jesus  taught 
his  immediate  followers,  and  established  on 
rth  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
len  I  ponder  that  we  are  the  successors  in 
3  same  faith,  of  those  dignified  ancestors 
d  illustrious  sons  of  the  morning  of  our  day, 
i  that  the  same  cause  is  now  committed  to 
to  be  maintained  in  the  same  spirit  and 
the  same  power ;  I  say,  when  these  things 
i  brought  under  my  solid  reflection  I  am  at 
les  weighed  down  under  a  sense  of  the 
ful  station  I  am  placed  in  by  the  wisdom 
t  Providence :  even  to  be  a  professor  of  this 
iigion  of  Christ,  so  that  I  am  ready  to  say, 
low  dreadful  is  this  place.'  "    Again  he  re- 
|[.rks,  in  allusion  to  the  unchangeable  charac- 
I  of  the  testimonies  into  the  support  of 
liich  the  truth  led  our  forefathers  of  200 
lirs  ago,  and  into  the  continued  support  of 
p  ica  the  truth  still  leads  their  faithful  de- 
S  ndants  of  the  present  times;  (the  passage 
i  alike  excellent  for  doctrine  and  beautiful 
I  expression,)  "  He  that  is  not  faithful  in 
t,i  little  will  not  be  made  ruler  over  much, 
-'at  line  is  to  be  observed  inviolable  which 
M  ides  the  children  of  the  kingdom  from  the 


children  of  this  world.  Their  language,  their 
manners,  their  aspect,  their  outward  demeanor 
and  habit,  as  their  country  is  different.  It  has 
seemed  meet  to  Infinite  Wisdom  to  charac- 
terize his  people  by  visible  marks,  and  I  am 
bold  to  say,  they  will  never  prosper  in  true 
religion,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  gra- 
cious designs  upon  them,  who  violate  those 
marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  JSTaza- 
rite  is  known  not  only  by  his  temperance,  but 
by  his  exterior  appearance." 


Edible  Birds'  Nests. 

The  Chondus  crispus,  or  Carrigeen,  which 
grows  in  such  vast  quantities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles,  belongs  to  the  rhodosperms, 
though  when  growing,  as  it  frequently  does, 
in  shallow  tide-pools,  exposed  to  full  sunlight, 
its  dark  purple  color  fades  into  green,  or  even 
yellowish  white.  When  boiled  it  almost  en- 
tirely dissolves  in  the  water,  and  forms  on 
cooling  a  colorless  and  almost  tasteless  jelly, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  largely  used  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  Iceland  moss. 
Similar  nutritious  gelatines,  which  also  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  strong  glues,  are  yield- 
ed by  other  species  of  rhodosperms,  among 
others  by  the  Gracillaria  spinosa  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  the  Salangana,  a  bird  allied  to 
the  swallow,  is  said  principally  to  use  for  the 
construction  of  her  edible  nest. 

The  steep  sea-walls  along  the  south  coast 
of  Java,  are  clothed  to  the  very  brink  with 
luxuriant  woods,  and  screw-pines  strike  every 
where  their  roots  into  their  precipitous  sides, 
or  look  down  by  thousands  from  the  margin 
of  the  rock  upon  the  unruly  sea  below.  The 
surf  of  incalculable  years  has  worn  deep  caves 
into  the  chalk  cliffs,  and  here  the  Salangana 
builds  her  nest.  Where  the  sea  is  most  agi- 
tated, whole  swarms  are  observed  flying  about, 
and  purposely  seeking  the  thickest  wave- 
foam.  From  a  projecting  cape,  on  looking 
down  upon  the  play  of  waters,  may  be  seen 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  of  Gua  Rongkop,  some- 
times completely  hidden  under  the  waves, 
and  then  again  opening  its  black  recesses, 
into  which  the  swallows  vanish,  or  from  which 
they  dart  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
While  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  the 
blue  ocean  sleeps  in  undisturbed  repose,  it 
never  ceases  to  fret  and  foam  against  the  foot 
of  the  mural  rocks,  where  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows  glisten  in  the  constantly  rising  va- 
pors. 

Who  can  explain  the  instinct  which  prompts 
the  birds  to  glue  their  nests  to  the  high  dark 
vaults  of  those  deep  and  apparently  inacces- 
sible caverns?  Did  they  expect  to  find  them 
a  safe  retreat  from  the  persecution  of  man  ? 
Then  surely  their  hopes  were  vain,  for  where 
is  the  refuge  to  which  his  insatiable  avidity 
cannot  find  the  way  ?  At  the  cavern  of  Gua- 
gode,  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  coast  lies 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  ebb 
tide :  the  wall  first  bends  inwards,  and  then 
at  a  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  sea,  throws 
out  a  projecting  ledge  which  is  of  great  use 
to  the  nest-gatherers,  serving  as  a  support  for 
a  rotang  ladder  let  down  from  the  cliff.  The 
roof  of  the  cavern's  mouth  lies  only  ten  feet 
above  the  sea,  which,  even  at  ebb-tide,  com- 
pletely covers  the  floor  of  the  cave,  while  at 
flood-tide  the  opening  of  the  marine  grotto  is 
entirely  closed  by  every  wave  that  rolls 
against  it.  To  penetrate  into  the  interior  is 
thus  only  possible  at  low  water,  and  during 


very  tranquil  weather ;  and  even  then  it  could 
not  be  done,  if  the  rugged  roof  were  not  per- 
forated and  jagged  in  every  direction.  The 
boldest  and  strongest  of  the  nest-gatherers 
wedges  himself  firmly  in  the  hollows,  or  clings 
to  the  projecting  stones,  while  he  fastens 
rotang  ropes  to  them,  which  then  depend  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  roof.  To  the  lower  ends 
of  these  ropes  long  rotang  cables  are  attached, 
so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  suspension 
bridge  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavern,  alternately  rising  and  falling  with 
its  inequalities.  The  cave  is  100  feet  broad, 
and  150  feet  long  as  far  as  it3  deepest  recesses. 
If  we  justly  admire  the  intrepidity  of  the  St. 
Kildans,  who,  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
high  level  of  their  rocky  birth-place,  remain 
suspended  over  a  boisterous  sea,  we  must 
needs  also  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Javanese  nest  gatherers. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Salangana  builds 
her  nest  of  sea-weeds,  which  she  softens  in 
her  stomach  and  then  disgorges.  During  its 
construction  new  layers,  which  soon  grow 
hard  in  the  air,  are  continually  deposited  on 
the  margin  until  it  has  attained  the  proper 
size.  When  gathering  time  approaches  somo 
of  the  pluckers  daily  visit  the  cavern  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  brood.  As  soon  as  they 
find  that  most  of  the  young  are  beginning  to 
be  provided  with  feathers,  their  operations 
commence.  These  nests  form  the  first  quality; 
those  in  which  the  young  are  still  completely 
naked,  the  second,  while  those  which  only 
contain  eggs,  and  are  consequently  not  yet 
ripe,  rank  third.  The  nests  with  young  whose 
feathers  are  completely  developed  are  over 
ripe,  black,  and  good  for  nothing.  All  the 
young  and  eggs  are  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
gathering  takes  place  three  times  a  year;  the 
birds  breed  four  times  in  the  year.  In  spite 
of  these  wholesale  devastations,  their  num- 
bers do  not  diminish;  as  many  of  the  young 
have  no  doubt  flown  away  before  the  day  of 
destruction,  or  other  swallows  from  still  un- 
explored caverns  may  fill  up  the  void.  In 
this  manner  about  50  piculs  are  annually  col- 
lected, which  the  Chinese  pay  for  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  or  5,000  guilders  (1500  to  1900  dolls.) 
per  picul.  Each  picul  contains  on  an  average 
10,000  nests. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  the  chalk- 
stone  grottos  of  Bandong,  the  Salangana  also 
breeds,  but  in  far  inferior  numbers,  as  here 
the  annual  collection  amounts  on  an  average 
to  no  more  than  14,000  nests.  In  Sumatra 
and  some  other  islands  of  the  Iudian  Archi- 
pelago, bird's  nests  are  likewise  collected, 
but  no  where  in  such  numbers  as  in  Java. 
They  are  brought  to  the  Chinese  market, 
where  they  are  carefully  cleaned  before  being 
offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  The  addi- 
tion of  costly  spices  render  them  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies  of  Chinese  cookeiy,  but  as 
for  themselves  they  are  nothing  better  than 
a  firm  sort  of  gelatine. 

The  Japanese  have  long  been  aware  that 
these  costly  bird's  nests  are  in  fact  merely 
softened  alg£e.  They  consequently  pulverize 
the  proper  species  of  sea-weeds  which  are 
abundantly  found  on  their  own  coasts,  boil 
them  to  a  thick  jelly,  and  bring  them  to 
market  as  artificial  bird's  nests.  The  Dutch 
call  it  Agar-agar,  and  make  great  use  of  it ; 
simple  boiling  sufficing  to  convert  the  dried 
substance  into  a  thick  uniform  jelly  which  is 
both  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 

— Hartwig. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

The  sacrifices  of  obedience  which  the  Lord 
calls  for,  He  always  makes  a  way  for:  as  is 
written,  "When  he  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep,  he  goeth  before  them."  This,  as  ap- 
pears, was  remarkably  verified  in  the  case  of 
John  Barclay.  He  not  only  was  enabled 
through  submission  and  willing  obedience,  to 
know  the  Shepherd's  voice,  but  to  follow  Him. 
And  though  trials  and  crosses  attended,  as 
they  always  must,  the  warfare  of  life,  yet  the 
promised  after-fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost — the  penny 
of  peace  here,  as  the  earnest  of  life  eternal 
hereafter — are,  to  such  as  are  willing  in  re- 
signation and  obedience  to  take  up  their 
daily  cross  in  all  that  the  Saviour  calls  unto, 
abundant  to  compensate  for  every  sacrifice 
made,  as  well  as  incite  to  much  encourage- 
ment and  thankfulness  of  heart.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  prophet,  "Lord,  thou  wilt 
ordain  peace  for  us :  for  thou  hast  wrought 
all  our  works  in  us."  It  is  whole-hearted 
submission  and  child-like  dependence  that  He 
who  ordaineth  peace  for  us,  will  regard  and 
bless.  It  is  the  humble  and  the  contrite  in 
spirit  that  the  Lord  condescends  to;  and 
where  these  acceptable  oblations  are  duly 
rendered  to  Him,  such,  like  "  the  willing  and 
obedient"  formerly,  shall  eat  of  the  good  of 
the  land.  Upon  these,  their  Lord's  blessing, 
like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  as  was  the  case 
with  our  devoted  Author,  shall  rest  bounti- 
fully to  the  perfecting  of  holiness  in  His  fear. 

To  J.  F.  M. 
■  "  Clapham,  Fifth  month,  1817. 
"I  could  say  much  to  thee  at  this  time,  and 
could  tell  thee  what  a  precious  interval  the 
present  is  more  and  more  felt  by  me  ;  how 
clearly  matters  seem  daily  to  open  before  me, 
as  a  calm,  willing,  watchful  state  is  abode 
under ;  how  hard  things  are  made  easy,  bitter 
things  sweet,  and  how  things  that  were  ex- 
pected to  have  brought  suffering,  have  yielded 
little  else  but  joy  and  rejoicing,  as  'a  song  in 
the  night.' 

"  It  must  be  an  encouragement  to  thee, 
and  a  cause  of  joy  to  see  how  very  graciously 
and  tenderly  I  am  dealt  with  day  by  day, — 
how  the  task  is  proportioned  to  the  measure 
of  ability  afforded, — and  when  the  spark  is 
cherished  by  obedience,  and  everything  that 
tends  to  damp  or  check  is  removed,  how  an 
increase  in  strength  is  experienced — and  es- 
pecially what  sweet  peace  is  at  intervals  the 
result.  'What  shall  we  render  to  Him,'  for 
all  our  blessings  and  benefits ;  is  there  any- 
thing too  great  to  sacrifice,  or  that  any  of  us 
shall  withhold  ?  May  we  become  more  and 
more  learned,  more  and  more  deeply  taught 
in  that  best  of  lessons,  humility;  for  without 
this  seasoning  virtue,  the  highest  attainments 
in  religious  knowledge,  are  likely  to  produce 
nothing  short  of  additional  condemnation. 
O  1  it  is  the  humbled  and  contrited  spirit  that 
is  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and  said  to  be  '  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.'  Farewell,  J.  B." 

« 1817,  Fifth  month.— I  think  I  have  heard 
a  remark,  made  by  some  amongst  us,  tending 
rather  to  the  injury  and  prejudice  of  them 
that  give  place  to  the  sentiment, — namely,  that 
persons  should  not  let  their  outward  profes- 
sion and  appearance  outstep  their  inward  and 


real  condition  and  character.  This  sentiment 
sounds  very  well,  and  perhaps  is  sound  with 
some  qualifications.  It  is  however  in  the 
neighborhood  of  error ;  and  therefore  should  be 
cautiously  received  and  acted  upon.  For, 
verily,  the  reason  why  I  or  any  others  have 
adopted  a  strict  appearance  in  dress,  address, 
or  other  particulars,  is  not  that  we  thought 
ourselves  better  than  those  who  have  not 
found  this  strictness  expedient  for  them  ;  nor 
is  this  strictness  of  profession  among  men, 
any  certain  or  safe  mark  of  taking  up  the 
cross  of  Christ.  The  cross  that  we  have  daily 
to  take  up,  as  followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
is  a  spiritual  cross,  a  cross  to  our  appetites, 
passions,  affections,  and  wills.  The  crucify- 
ing power  will,  no  doubt,  after  cleansing  us 
from  all  manifest  wickedness,  cleanse  also  and 
purify  our  very  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
our  very  secret  desires  and  latent  motives ; 
and  amongst  these,  will  it  also  destroy  '  the 
lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,'  with  all 
the  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  which  have  crept 
into,  and  are  so  apparent,  in  the  daily  con- 
duct of  men  of  the  world.  Thus,  no  doubt 
remains  with  me,  but  that  if  we,  as  a  Society, 
were  more  universally  subject  to  the  opera- 
tive and  purifying  power  which  we  profess  to 
believe  in,  there  would  be  found  more  strict- 
ness, even  in  minor  matters  than  is  now  seen, 
and  greater  necessity  for  circumspection,  se- 
riousness, and  a  continual  standing  in  awe. 

"  1817,  Fifth  month  13th.— I  have  been 
reading  and  have  just  finished  the  journal  of 
the  life  and  religious  labors  of  Mary  Alexander. 
I  have  not  read  very  many  of  the  journals  of 
deceased  Friends,  but  from  those  which  I  have 
read,  there  has  been  impressed  upon  me  many 
an  instructive  lesson.  It  is  in  such  accounts 
that  we  gain  that  treasure  of  experience,  which, 
without  books  or  writings,  would  be  only  at- 
tainable by  the  aged.  We  see  from  these 
narratives,  at  one  comprehensive  view,  the  im- 
portance, the  value,  the  object,  and  the  end  of 
human  life.  The  travellers  whose  pilgrimages 
are  described,  seem  to  traverse  their  course 
again  under  our  inspection  :  we  follow  them 
through  their  turnings  and  windings,— through 
their  difficulties,  discouragements,and  dangers, 
— through  the  heights  of  rejoicing,  and  depths 
of  desolation,  to  which  in  youth,  in  age,  in 
poverty,  in  riches,  under  all  conditions  and 
circumstances,  they  have  been  subject.  From 
these  accounts,  we  learn  the  many  liabilities 
that  surround  us,  and  we  may  (unless  through 
wilful  blindness)  unequivocally  discover  where 
the  true  rest  and  peace  is  to  be  found ;  and  in 
what  consists  the  only  security,  strength,  and 
sure  standing.  O  !  how  loudly  do  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  these  worthies  preach  to  us ; 
they  being  dead  do  indeed  yet  speak,  exhort- 
ing and  entreating,  that  we  who  still  survive, 
may  lay  hold  and  keep  hold  of  those  things, 
in  which  alone  they  could  derive  any  comfort 
in  the  end.  I  have  accompanied  this  dear 
friend,  as  it  were,  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  time  to  time;  I  have  seen  her  as  she 
passed  through  the  changing  circumstances 
and  events  of  each  revolving  year;  and  can- 
not but  observe,  that  while  she  followed  the 
gentle  leadings  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  giving 
up  her  own  to  His  will,  she  found  such  peace 
as  encouraged  and  strengthened  her  under 
every  distress,  perplexity  and  darkness.  O  ! 
it  was  an  unwearied,  unshaken  belief  in  the 
being  of  an  infinitely  great  and  gracious 
Master,  that  enabled  her,  as  it  ever  has,  and 
as  it  does  even  now,  enable  all  who  rightly 


embrace  it,  to  encounter  the  buffetings  of  t| 
enemy,  the  perils  and  pains  of  the  body,  the  (L 
ercises  and  conflicts  of  the  soul,  the  uncerta 
ties  and  exigencies  of  time,  with  the  same  ca 
confidence,  and  at  seasons,  even  with  triumt . 
ant  joy.  Then,  dear  fellow  traveller,  dear  | 
me  in  proportion  as  thou  art  near  to  Him  w  l 
is  very  tender  to  us  all,  I  do  affectionate; 
salute  thee,  whoever  thou  art  that  read<k 
what  is  here  written,  whether  a  relation  oip 
stranger,  young  or  old,  born  in  a  higher  or  mc k 
humble  station, — I  affectionately  entreat  th4 
that  thou  wouldst  weightily  lay  these  thinji 
to  heart,  whilst  it  is  day  unto  thee, — whili 
the  light,  which  makes  manifest  what  thins 
are  reprovable  and  what  commendable,  shidj 
in  thine  heart, — whilst  the  Lord  is  in  exceelj 
ing  mercy  condescending  to  care  for  thee,  a  . 
to  plead  with  thee, — O !  lay  these  things  n 
heart.  I  testify  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  w/jij 
sees  in  secret,  who  knows  thy  and  myinmc| 
thoughts,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  rel 
rest,  amidst  the  contingencies  of  time,  norl 
an  unfading  reward,  when  this  earthly  tm 
ernacle  is  dissolved,  but  in  obeying  Him,  w| 
said  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  lhil 
Be  warned — be  prevailed  upon,  dear  readJ 
by  one,  who  acknowledges  to  thee  that  i 
himself  has  been  in  great  depths  of  wickei 
ness,  through  disobedience  to  the  faithful,  tl 
flattering  monitor,  and  who  has  found  1 
peace,  no  deliverance,  but  through  the  kl 
portal  of  obedience  to  the  same.  By  this  1 
has  been  from  day  to  day  encouraged  a| 
strengthened  to  leave  off  one  evil  practice  al 
disposition  after  another,  and  has  been  help! 
in  some  very  small  degree  to  put  on  a  bettl 
righteousness  than  his  own:  and  he  assuii 
thee,  that  thy  repentance  and  thy  faith  arel 
be  measured  by  thy  obedience  to  this  appel 
ance  of  Christ  within,  '  the  hope  of  glory,' I 
he  is  received  in  his  secret  visitations,  al 
obeyed  in  his  manifested  requirings." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend  I 

I  was  now  renewedly  made  sensible  wbB 
is  meant  by  his  leading  the  blind  by  a  wB 
they  know  not;  and  by  the  query,  Who  is  I 
blind  as  the  Lord's  servants,  and  the  messB 
gers  whom  he  sends?  I  also  see  it  neeessaH 
to  be  so  ;  for,  till  we  arrive  at  this,  we  areB 
danger  of  carving  for  ourselves,  and  robbiM 
G-od  of  his  glory;  who  is  never  in  his  projB 
dominion  in  us,  till  he  becomes  our  all  in  M 
and  our  whole  trust  and  dependence  is  on  hSS 
alone,  without  leaning  to  our  own  understand 
ings.  The  want  of  this  has  marred  the  won 
on  the  wheel;  and  I  fear  ruined  many  wfl 
have  begun  well,  and  run  well  for  a  seasiB 
but  growing  weary  of  waiting,  of  poverty,  al 
self-abasement,  they  have  let  up  the  actii, 
wise,  self-sufficient  part;  and  so  run  out  int'i 
multitude  of  words  without  life,  and  yet  uncB 
pretence  of  great  openings.  And  some  hal 
become  very  visionary,  and  seem,  or  preteB 
often  to  be  seeing  into  the  state  of  thinB 
where  they  are  and  where  they  go;  and  ]l 
all  or  too  much  in  the  airy,  flighty,  uncertiHt 
region,  whereof  self-activity  is  uppermost  aJji 
unbridled ;  though  they  seem  not  fully  sensi  eh 
of  it,  and  can  scarcely  bear  to  be  told  of  ■ 
and  all  this  comes  to  pass  for  want  of  depil 
enough  in  waiting  in  the  silence  of  all  neu 
May  the  Lord  open  the  eyes  of  all  the  w<w 
disposed,  to  see  and  shun  the  snares  of  tftj 
enemy.  For  it  is  not  only  among  young  ■ 
ginners  that  this  is  to  be  discovered,  but  evpi 
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mong  too  many  that  seem  far  advanced,  at 
Ijast  in  their  own  and  their  friends'  estima- 
(i  ion. 

i  And  I  have  seen  a  danger  to  attend  the 
K  nee  humble,  careful  traveller,  when  by  a  cir- 
umspect  progress  he  has  been  enabled  to 
'tdtisfy  his  brethren  of  the  reality  of  his 
itfemmission,  and  become  established  in  their 
4liinds  as  a  real  gospel  minister.  For  now  if 
•le  is  not  very  careful  to  lie  low  before  the 
[*liord,  he  may  after  all  make  shipwreck  of  his 
"lift ;  and  by  giving  way  to  a  disposition  to 
'■lack  and  adorn  himself  with  God's  jewels, 
ffiay  cause  dimness  to  come  over  that  which 
4(Qce  shined  with  clearness  and  brightness  in 
''lad  through  him,  when  he  stood  only  as  the 
^lord's  trumpet,  and  had  notbing  of  his  own  to 
(ifjpend  upon.  Alas  1  the  danger  we  are  in 
Mjhen  we  begin  to  think  we  stand  ;  for  then  it 
'i  we  begin  to  fall.  When  we  think  we  have 
4|tained,  Ob  !  how  apt  we  are  to  lag  behind, 
w  fall  back.  And  I  have  ever  found,  that 
"■linking  we  are  humble,  may  and  often  does 
if'ove  an  inlet  to  spiritual  pride.  So  that  it 
«1  clear  a  constant  and  deep  watch  is  always 
ijpeessary  in  every  growth  and  degree  of  ex- 
aiprience;  for  our  adversary  is  exceeding  sub- 
tip  and  goes  about,  not  awhile  only,  but  con- 
'miually,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  by 
IJLising  an  idea  of  superior  experience,  greater 
ilppth  of  humility,  or  more  stability,  tban  is 
If  others,  more  authority  in  the  Truth,  or 
iilren  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  moving  more 
ilirely  in  the  life  ;  as  he  is  to  devour  by  any 
iiiher  stratagem.  For  if  he  can  prevail  to 
il[l'aw  from  a  single  dependence  on  the  Lord, 
alp  matters  not  how  it  is  effected  ;  but  is  very 
ii'lilling  we  should  persuade  ourselves,  we  are 
[(loving  only  in  Divine  counsel,  for  he  knows 
ptftat  the  more  we  have  of  this  persuasion  if 
fM)t  real,  the  more  secure  he  has  us  in  his  own 
lower.  Therefore  let  all  not  only  get  down 
I  to  the  littleness,  yea  nothingness  of  self,  but 
Ipide  there.  Oh  !  it  is  a  great  thing  to  abide 
|.ere  rightly.  For  self  is  apt  to  be  getting 
iai)  again  in  a  kind  of  disguised,  hidden  man- 
flip,  and  that  of  keeping  rightly  down  is  a 
"Isry  great  work,  and  requires  many  deep 
liiiptisms  to  attain  to  it ;  and  be  that  once  be- 
gins to  think  he  has  attained  to  it,  short  of 
'  /is,  it  is  very  likely  that  self  is  beginning  or 
>«i)oat  to  show  its  head  again.  Let  us  there- 
Mffre  look  unto  the  Lord,  and  trust  only  in 
if  m,  not  daring  to  lean  to  our  own  under- 
» landing. — J.  S. 

':,  I  For  "The  Friend." 

mWz  are  authorized  to  publish  the  following 
attract  from  private  memoranda  of  our  late 
,i«|loved  friend,  Eleanor  W.  Maris,  penned 
\mme  time  before  her  marriage  : 
•"New  York,  12th  mo.  2nd,  1855. — I  have 
Jpquently  felt  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
itf  e  great  need  there  is  for  us  as  a  Society,  to 
lif'ep  to  that  plainness  and  simplicity  which 
ttiiends  in  early  times  believed  was  required 
iin  them.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  mem- 
Its  in  this  city,  who  appear  to  think  there 
ifllno  harm  in  having  their  garments  made 
im&v  the  changeable  fashions  of  the  world. 
Quakerism,'  say  they,  '  does  not  consist  in 
■e  cut  of  a  coat.'  True,  Quakerism  does  not 
■nsist  in  the  cut  of  a  coat;  but  I  do  believe 
■at  where  Friends  are  earnestly  concerned 
M  Kve  up  to  that  which  is  required  of  them, 
Ifld  to  carry  out  our  principles  as  they  are  so 
isNly  laid  down  by  some  of  our  ancient  wor- 
I  ties,  their  exterior  will  bear  witness  thereof. 


Birthright  members  may  be  plain  in  dress  and 
address  and  still  not  be  good  Friends ;  they 
may  attend  to  'these  things,  and  neglect  our 
great  fundamental  doctrines ;  but  if  they  fully 
adopt  and  carry  out  these  great  doctrines, 
which  I  believe  are  exactly  those  which  wTere 
believed  in  by  early  Christians,  they  will  be 
led  into  great  simplicity,  and  will  feel  no  de- 
sire to  follow  fashions  of  the  world,  which  are 
so  continually  changing.  Oh!  tbat  all  the 
members  of  our  Society  in  these  parts,  were 
possessed  of  that  humility  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  christian,  and  then  how  could 
they  indulge  in  such  extravagances  in  dress 
and  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  as  some  do  ? 
In  this  city,  where  there  is  so  much  poverty 
and  suffering,  in  how  many  ways  could  their 
surplus  money  be  usefully  appropriated." 


Selected. 

When  the  love  of  unity  overmasters  the 
love  of  truth — the  hope  of  a  safe  church  is 
gone.  The  first  step  from  this  fatal  disturb- 
ance of  the  true  balance  is  to  confound  the 
idea  of  christian  unity,  with  a  merely  outward 
visible  consolidation,  and  then  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  this  kind  of  unity,  comes  the 
gradual  result  of  mixing  truth  with  error  and 
corruption,  a  mixture  in  which  truth  is  sure 
to  be  ultimately  precipitated  into  concealment 
at  the  bottom,  while  error  and  corruption  lie 
atop,  penetrating  everywhere,  and  making 
the  whole  mass  unsavory  to  God,  and  un- 
saving  to  man. — J.  J.  Stone. 


Open  reproof  is  better  than  secret  disaffec- 
tion. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  30,  1872. 


It  is  a  solemn  consideration  that  our  ac- 
tions, our  words,  and  even  our  silent  exam- 
ple, may  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  affecting  the  everlasting 
well-being  of  some  immortal  soul.  Such  a 
consideration  should  prompt  each  one  to  scru- 
tinize carefully  and  often,  whether  the  watch 
is  maintained  so  that  no  one  may  find  just 
cause  to  upbraid  us,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
for  being  instrumental  in  turning  him  aside 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  com- 
panions. It  is  a  great  attainment  to  have  all 
our  carriage  and  conversation  so  seasoned  with 
grace  that,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  we 
may  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God;  and  it  cannot  be 
reached  but  by  accepting  the  loving  invita- 
tion of  the  blessed  Saviour  of  men,  "  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,"  whereby  we 
will  become  clothed  with  his  pure,  gentle,  for- 
giving and  loving  spirit,  preserving  from  un- 
just estimates  of  the  actions  of  others,  and 
from  undue  anxiety  to  defend  our  own. 

If  we  walk  in  the  truth,  and  perform  our 
duty  to  promote  and  defend  the  truth,  we 
must  expect  to  incur  the  enmity  and  the  re- 
proach of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  its  demands,  or  acknowledge  the  gifts  or 
authority  it  may  have  conferred  on  others. 
The  Jews  were  offended  at  Christ,  and  up- 
braided him  with  being  a  carpenter's  son, 
though  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  with  which  He  taught ;  and  the 
apostle  declares  "  All  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  But 


where  the  true  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness are  kept  up,  they  will  draw  the  soul 
near  to  the  Source  of  light  and  strength,  and 
the  opposition  encountered  and  the  trials  en- 
dured will  incite  to  seek  with  increased  earn- 
estness for  a  firm  establishment  on  that  foun- 
dation which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Were  not  the  unregenerate  heart  at  enmity 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  striving  with  it,  self- 
interest  might  prompt  unrelaxed  vigilance 
over  the  character  of  our  thoughts,  words 
and  actions  ;  for  it  is  a  serious  reflection  that 
though  the  memory  may  lose  hold  of  these, 
as  they  occur  day  by  day,  yet  they  are  im- 
perishably  graven  on  the  mind,  and  will  be 
recalled  at  some  future  period,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  There 
are  few,  we  apprehend,  who  have  not  at  some 
time  experienced  the  evidence  which  renders 
it  more  than  probable,  that  an  impression 
once  made  on  the  mind  is  never  obliterated. 
It  may  be  corrected,  or  it  may  be  overlaid  by 
others,  so  as  to  pass  from  notice ;  but  it  is 
stored  away  in  some  mental  recess,  to  be  re- 
produced at  a  future  time,  when  something 
occurs  to  unfold  the  leaves  of  our  past  life  and 
bring  to  sight  again  what  has  long  been  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  restore  the  consciousness  of 
former  trains  of  thought,  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  original.  Some  accidental  sound, 
some  long  lost  scene,  some  tone  of  voice,  even 
some  peculiar  odor  may,  with  electric  swift- 
ness and  truthfulness,  connect  the  present  with 
the  forgotten  past,  and  like  the  light  of  the 
sun  on  the  plate  of  the  photograph,  bring  out 
former  impressions  in  all  their  pristine  colors. 

If  this  be  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  of  what  incalculable  importance  is 
it  that  we  should  be  brought  under  the  trans- 
forming, saving  power  of  the  gospel;  that 
thus  our  pride  should  be  brought  low,  our 
prejudices  removed,  our  rough  nature  polish- 
ed, and  the  inextinguishable  glow  of  christian 
love  diffuse  its  warmth  and  brightness  through- 
out our  daily  life,  that  so  nothing  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  memory  that  may  at 
a  future  day  awaken  the  sigh  of  compunction, 
or  clothe  the  spirit  with  sorrow  at  the  revived 
recollection  of  words  or  deeds,  perhaps  long 
since  consigned  to  what  we  may  have  consid- 
ered the  dead  past.  If  the  apostle  says  truly 
that  those  who  abide  in  Christ  ought  also  to 
walk  as  He  walked,  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  that  we  are  to  aim 
at  perfection,  in  our  measure ;  to  make  it  the 
objectof  our  life-long  struggle,  and  our  growth 
towards  it  the  test  of  our  preservation  in  that 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  whereof 
we  will  have  the  witness  in  ourselves.  All 
the  true  born  sons  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  must  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind 
the  same  thing,  and  however  varied  their  dif- 
ferent allotments  may  be,  however  many  and 
sore  their  trials,  either  on  account  of  their 
own  deficiencies  or  in  the  part  they  are 
called  to  for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  the 
apostolic  advice  is  applicable  to  them, ' "  Do 
all  things  without  murmurings  and  disput- 
ings  ;  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless, 
the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  hold- 
ing forth  the  word  of  life." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign— The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says,  that 
Lord  Granville's  second  note  with  regard  to  the' Ala- 
bama claims,  has  been  delivered  to  the  United  States 
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Minister.  It  does  not  recede  from  the  position  taken 
in  the  first  note,  and  reiterates  the  repudiation  of  the 
claims  for  indirect  damages,  but  proposes  that  counter 
cases  on  both  sides  be  lodged  with  the  Geneva  Board  of 
Arbitration,  on  a  prescribed  date,  without  prejudice  to 
the  position  taken  with  regard  to  indirect  damages. 

Unusually  severe  gales  have  prevailed  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, causing  a  number  of  marine  disasters  to  vessels  in 
the  trade  between  England  and  America. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  19th,  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  resolution  to  investigate  the  expenses  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  Dilkes  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  his  resolution  and  then  supported  it 
in  a  speech.  He  was  replied  to  by  Prime  Minister 
Gladstone,  who  contradicted  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  mover  and  urged  the  House  on  every  ground  to  re 
ject  the  motion.  When  the  House  divided,  there  were 
for  the  motion  4,  against  it  274. 

On  the  21st  inst.,  a  driving  snow  storm  prevailed  in 
London,  the  city  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  at 
1.30  P.  M.,  the  day  was  as  dark  as  at  midnight. 
*  Queen  Victoria  left  England  on  the  24th  for  Berlin, 
via  Paris,  and  arrived  at  Cherbourg  at  noon.  It  was 
her  intention  to  proceed  at  once  to  Berlin  from  Paris. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Rome 
on  the  24th. 

London,  3d  mo.  25th. — Consols,  92J.    U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  92J  ;  ten-forties,  89}. 
Liverpool. — -Uplands  cotton,  HeZ. ;  Orleans,  UJ  a 

n^-.  ... 

Owing  to  the  renunciation  by  France  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  England,  the  members  of  the  Left  in 
the  National  Assembly  have  determined  to  favor  the 
tax  on  raw  materials.  The  passage  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  bill  imposing  such  taxes  is  therefore  certain. 

Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador  to  France,  has 
notified  President  Thiers  that  England  cannot  modify 
her  customs  duties  on  the  commodities  of  France  dur- 
ing the  year  that  the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  nations  remains  in  force. 

On  the  22d  inst.,  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly  were 
crowded  with  spectators  in  expectation  of  debate  on  the 
Catholic  petitions  which  had  been  postponed  to  that 
day.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  rose  to  open  the 
discussion,  but  yielded  to  President  Thiers,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly,  and  urged  further  postponement 
of  the  debate.  He  deprecated  discussion,  which  he  de- 
clared could  not  by  any  possibility  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Holy  See.  After  hearing  Thiers'  appeal  Dupan 
loup  declined  pressing  the  debate,  and  the  Assembly 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  other  matters. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  asks  a  large  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  police,  whose 
numbers  have  been  greatly  augmented. 

The  taxes  established  within  the  last  few  months 
have  produced  500,000,000  francs,  which  exceeds  the 
estimate  by  30,000,000  francs.  The  government  is  now 
willing  to  postpone  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  tax 
raw  materials  until  after  the  recess. 

The  English  and  Spanish  ambassadors  have  expressed 
to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  deep  re- 
gret felt  by  their  respective  governments  at  the  recent 
change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  France. 

TheGerman  Emperor  William  completed  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  on  the  22d  inst. 

The  town  council  hall  and  the  celebrated  Academy 
of  Art  at  Dusseldorf,  were  destroyed  by  lire  on  the  20th, 
involving  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
works  of  art. 

A  decree  of  the  Russian  government  re-opens  Sebas- 
topol  as  a  commercial  and  military  harbor,  with  the 
fortifications  restored. 

A  Petersburg  dispatch  says:  Catacazy  was  received 
very  coolly  by  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
It  is  reported  that  the  ex-Minister  is  about  to  quit  offi- 
cial life  and  betake  himself  to  journalism. 

The  Spanish  government  has  appointed  Admiral  de 
Barnarde  as  Minister  to  the  United  States,  in  place  of 
Lopez  Roberts,  relieved.  King  Amadeus  has  sent  the 
Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
This  collar  is  the  same  one  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella gave  to  Columbus  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Order. 

The  doors  of  the  last  Protestant  chapel  in  Madrid 
have  been  closed. 

The  workmen  in  the  mines  of  the  Rothschilds,  at 
Wiltkowitz,  in  Moravia,  enraged  at  the  non-payment  of 
their  wages,  attacked  the  office  of  the  superintendent ; 
gaining  entrance,  they  burst  open  the  safe  and  ^appro- 
priated its  contents  ;  then  demolished  the  building.  The 
soldiers  were  called  out  and  fired  on  the  rioters ;  four 
were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The  mines  are  now 
guarded  by  the  military. 


I  The  late  Mexican  advices  report  successive  defeats 
of  the  revolutionists  by  the  government  forces.  All  the 
Mexican  papers  express  the  belief  that  the  revolution 
is  a  failure,  although  they  differ  as  to  the  proper  policy 
of  the  government. 

I  The  annual  budget  of  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
j  Exchequer,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  25th  inst.  The  total  public  debt  is  £792,740,000. 
Receipts  for  the  financial  year  1872-73  are  estimated  at 
1  £74,915,000,  including  from  customs,  £20,250,000  ;  ex- 
cise, £23,250,000;  stamps,  £10,000,000;  assessed  taxes, 
|  £2,250,000 ;  income  tax,  £10,000,000  ;  post-office,  £470,- 
1  000  ;  postal  telegraph,  £750,000  ;  crown  lands,  £400,000; 
'  miscellaneous,  £325,000. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  esti- 
mated at  £71,313,000  ;  including  interest  and  manage- 
ment of  debt,  £26,250,000  ;  consolidated  fund  charges, 
£2,000,000  ;  army,  £15,000,000  ;  navy,  £9,500,000 ;  civil 
service,  £10,500,000 ;  collection  of  revenue,  £2,500,000 ; 
post-office,  £2,500,000;  postal  telegraph,  £500,000; 
abolition  of  purchase,  £1,000,000 ;  packet  service,  £1,- 
000,000.  The  Chancellor  recommended  that  the  duties 
on  coffee  and  chicory  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
that  two  pence  per  pound  be  taken  off  the  income  tax. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  427,  including  94 
deaths  from  small  pox,  56  of  consumption,  and  40  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandize  during  1871, 
amounted  to  $572,509,314,  specie  value ;  the  exports 
during  the  same  time  consisted  of  merchandize  $460,- 
331,614,  and  specie  and  bullion  $65,632,342 :  leaving 
an  adverse  balance  of  $46,545,358. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  has  decided  that 
payments  by  railroads  to  the  State  during  the  war,  in 
confederate  money,  were  illegal,  and  the  indebtedness 
must  be  paid  in  U.  S.  currency.  The  roads  owe  large 
sums  to  the  State. 

The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  13,  have 
agreed  to  put  tea  and  coffee  on  the  free  list. 

The  bark  Germini  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
20th,  from  Foochew,  China,  laden  with  14,000  packages 
of  carefully  selected  teas.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the 
first  tea  ship  that  has  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia for  thirty  years.  The  supplies  of  tea  have  been 
obtained  from  New  York,  and  latterly  to  some  extent, 
from  San  Francisco  by  railroad. 

A  full  and  detailed  report  of  pork  packing  in  the  west 
is  published.  The  total  number  packed  was  4,868,448, 
against  3,695,251  last  year.  Average  weight  of  hogs, 
227f ;  yield  of  lard  per  hog,  39£  pounds.  The  increase 
in  the  crop  is  30  4-9  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  lard 
is  28 i  per  cent. 

The  balance  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
business  on  the  23d  inst.,  consisted  of  $10,033,076  cur- 
rency, and  $119,042,747  in  coin. 

The  published  census  for  1870  gives  the  U.  States  a 
total  population  of  38,558,371.  Pennsylvania,  3,521,951. 
Philadelphia,  674,022.    Philadelphia  contained  183, 
624  persons  of  foreign  birth,  including  96,698  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  50,746  Germans. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  25th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  109|. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1151-;  ditto,  1868,  112|  ;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  107J.  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.70 ; 
finer  brands,  $6.80  a  $11.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.55;  red  wheat,  $1.70;  amber,  $1.73  a  $1.75;  white 
Michigan,  $1.80.  West  Canada  barley,  $1.10.  Oats, 
53}  a  58  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  70}  cts. ;  yellow,  72 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  23  a  23}  cts.  for  uplands 
and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer 
brands,  $6  a  $10.50.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.73  a 
$1.75;  amber,  $1.75  a  $1.76.  Rye,  88  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  66  a  67  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Canvassed  hams, 
13  cts.;  city-smoked  do.,  11  a  12}  cts..  Lard,  9  a  9,}  cts. 
Clover-seed,  9  a  9}  cts.  Timothy,  $3  per  bushel.  About 
2050  head  of  cattle  were  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove- 
yard,  extra  sold  at  7|  a  8^  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  fair  to 
good,  6}  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  About  15,000 
sheep  sold  at  9  a  9|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  choice,  8}  a  9 
cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  7  a  8  cts.  for  common.  Hogs 
sold  at  $6.75  a  $7.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — 
Pennsylvania  wheat,  $1.80.  White  and  yellow  corn, 
64  cts.  Western  oats,  51  a  53  cts. ;  southern,  53  a  57 
cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $7.50  a  $7.80.  Red 
wheat,  $1.71  a  $1.73.  Corn,  45  a  47  cts.  Oats,  38  a  42 
cts.  Lard,  8|  a  8-jj  cts.  Chicago. — Extra  spring  flour, 
$6.50  a  $7.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.19|.  No.  2  corn, 
37-^-  cts.  No.  2  rye,  70  cts.  Lard,  8}  cts.  Milwaukee. 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.28;  No.  2,  $1.21}.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  391-  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31}  cts.  No.  2  barley, 
58  cts.  No.  1  rye,  67  o  cts.  Detroit. — Amber  Michigan 
wheat,  $1.57  ;  No.  1  white,  $1.61 ;  extra,  $1.66.  No.  1 
corn,  49}  cts.    Oats,  40  cts. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Faculty  are  prepared  to  receive  applications* 
the  admission,  free  of  charge  for  Board  and  TuitionB 
a  small  number  of  students,  members  of  the  Societ;H 
Friends,  and  in  circumstances  to  justify  the  extent 
of  such  aid. 

The  next  Term  will  open  9th  mo.  11th,  1872. 
Address,  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Preside 

Haverford  College,  Penm 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  Germantown  Preparal 
Meeting  School.    Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 
Jane  E.  Mason,  Franklin  Institute,  Philac 
Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do, 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  1 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  i 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


"An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
ciety  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  the 
damental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  P 
cipally  selected  from  their  Early  Writings.  To  wl 
is  added,  at  the  Author's  request,  An  Historical  In 
duction  to  the  Memoir  of  George  Fox,  in  Frie 
Library,  Vol.  I,  by  Thomas  Evans." 

The  above  work,  commonly  called  Evans's  Ex{ 
tion,  being  out  of  print  in  this  country,  one  hum 
and  fifty  copies  of  an  edition  published  in  Engl 
have  been  imported,  and  are  now  for  sale  at  Frie 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  I 
80  cts.  per  copy. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  Haverford  Sc 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-roor 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Sec 
day,  4th  mo.  8th,  1872,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Secretar 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.; 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phil 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  the 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
children  to  the  Institution,  will  please  make  app 
tion,  as  early  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  Aa 
Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Roadf 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treas 
304  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND. 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK, 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
•     Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel] 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpl 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo] 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boai 

Managers. 


Married,  Tenth  month  12th,  1871,  at  Friends'  IV 
ing-house,  Hickory  Grove,  Iowa,  Pearson,  son  of 
and  Miriam  B.  Thomas,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  ] 
and  Lydia  N.  Walker,  all  of  the  above  place. 

 ,  Second  month  15th,  1872,  at  Friends'  5 

ing-house,  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Joseph  K.,  son  of  A 
Evens,  of  Marlton,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ch. 
Wright,  of  the  former  place. 

WILLIAM  hTpILE,  PRINTER,  J 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  Frazer's  Magazine." 

Notes  on  East  Greenland. 

PANSCH,  M.  D.,  OP  THE  GERMAN  ARCTIC  EXPEDI- 
TION of  1869-70. 

|[The  writer  was  the  naturalist  attached  to 
e  steamer  Germania,  which  left  Bremer- 
fen  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  succeeded 
reaching  the  Pendulum  Islands  on  the  east 
ast  of  Greenland  in  the  early  autumn, 
lmerous  meteorological,  tidal,  and  magnetic 
servations  of  considerable  importance  were 
ide  during  the  winter;  and  valuable  addi- 
ns  contributed  by  sledge  excursions  to  our 
owledge  of  the  coast  line  as  far  north  as 
4jitude  77°.] 
[People  have  hitherto  been  too  ready  to  con- 
iide  that  the  Arctic  regions  are  buried,  even 
ough  the  summer,  beneath  a  covering  of 
p\v,  and  to  picture  to  themselves  a  steep, 
ire  crag,  or  peak,  towering  here  and  there 
ve  this  eternal  whiteness;  or,  perhaps,  in 
height  of  summer,  a  few  isolated  spots 
e  from  snow,  and  affording  space  for  the 
>wth  of  a  scanty  vegetation  called  forth  by 
daily  favorable  circumstances, 
his  idea,  however  exaggerated  in  many 
ds,  is  partially  justified  by  the  experience 
travellers  in  some  Arctic  districts.  As 
se  countries  are  situated  in  a  high  latitude, 
iistantly  shrouded  in  mists,  and  only  favored 
rare  and  feeble  sunshine,  there  is  not  suffi- 
t  warmth  to  melt  the  mass  of  a  winter's 
w,  often  increased  as  it  is  during  summer 
renewed  falls,  more  especially  as  the  thaw 
coast-ice  renders  latent  so  great  an  amount 
leat. 

e,  too,  reached  the  coast  of  East  Green- 
d  under  the  same  impression — the  more 
as  a  stream  of  ice,  and  with  it  one  of  cold 
;er,  flows  continually  along  the  coast.  But 
at  did  we  find  ?    A  country  in  the  main 
pletely  free  from  snow,  and  that  not  only 
he  height  of  summer,  but  during  three 
ile  months.    It  will  of  course  be  under- 
)d  that  accumulations  of  frozen  snow  and 
jinust  always  remain  on  the  slopes  and  in 
ravines.    And  if  it  is  asked,  how  the 
and  could  possibly  be  bare  so  early  as 
e,  and  continue  so  for  such  a  length  of 
e,  our  sojourn  there  has  furnished  us  with 
Jxplanation  as  interesting  as  it  is  satisfac- 
r.   Nearly  all  the  snow  in  that  region 
i  during  violent  storms,  and  these  have  al- 


most always  one  and  the  same  direction,  viz., 
towards  the  north.  On  this  account  the  snow 
does  not  cover  the  ground  evenly,  but  is,  for 
the  most  part,  collected  in  drifts  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  local  formation  of  the 
ground.  In  the  same  manner,  even  what  falls 
in  a  still  atmosphere  is  tossed  up  and  scatter- 
ed by  subsequent  winds,  so  that  in  every  gale 
we  suffered  from  a  heavy  drifting  of  the  snow; 
and  how  thoroughly  the  wind  sweeps  the 
ground  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  earth,  sand,  and 
stones  is  carried  with  the  snow  through  the 
air  to  such  a  distance,  that  after  one  of  these 
storms  the  ice  becomes  of  a  dirty  brown  color 
for  miles  around.    In  this  way,  the  otherwise 
singular  fact  is  explained,  that  we  really  only 
once  saw  a  totally  white  landscape,  (it  was  at 
the  end  of  June,)  and  even  this  completely 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In 
deed,  there  are  many  places,  such  as  steep 
declivities  and  open  plains,  which  remain  free 
from  snow  nearly  all  the  winter;  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  covered  by  snow  from  one  to 
three  inches  thick ;  and  drifts  on  every  scale 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  are  found 
scattered  in  every  direction.    As  the  snow 
melts  from  our  roofs  in  the  spring,  and  they 
become  heated  by  the  sun  long  before  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  correspondingly 
raised,  so  it  is  in  that  mountainous  country 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  Favored  by  the  gener 
ally  clear  and  dry  air,  the  snow  disappears  as 
early  as  April;  after  which,  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  occasional  snow-fall,  the  dark 
rocky  soil  proceeds,  in  a  most  surprising  man 
ner,  to  absorb  the  heat  that  incessantly  streams 
from  the  now  unsetting  sun.   While  the  tern 
perature  of  the  air  had,  till  the  end  of  May, 
been  continually  below  the  freezing-point,  the 
ground  at  the  same  time,  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
centimetres,  had  already  risen  several  degrees 
above  it.    In  our  latitudes  the  ground  cools 
down  every  night,  and  stones  become  percep 
tibly  cold  even  at  midsummer,  so  that  the 
moisture  of  the  air  falls  upon  them  as  dew 
in  these  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions  there  is 
only  a  trifling  nocturnal  cooling  in  the  height 
of  summer;  dew  is  almost  as  unknown  to  the 
Esquimaux  as  snow  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics.    In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the 
heating  of  the  ground  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
moderate,  as  the  sun  is  often  hid  by  mists  and 
clouds  ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the  radiation 
from  the  ground  is  checked  also.    It  thaws, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  18  inches,  and  possesses  a  temperature 
very  well  adapted  to  stimulate  energetically 
the  growth  of  the  roots  of  existing  plants.  A 
considerable  degree  of  warmth,  too,  must, 
ev^n  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  reach  the  parts  of 
plants  above  the  surface,  as  well  from  the 
|  heat  radiated  by  the  ground  as  from  the  sun, 
which  never  sets,  but  shines  in  turn  on  every 
side.    The  heating  of  the  ground  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  by  day  the  ascending  warm 
currents  keep  the  air  everywhere  in  tremul- 


ous, undulating  motion,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  all  exact  trigonometrical  measure- 
ments by  night ;  and  at  times  the  eye  discerns 
even  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains 
only  in  distorted  images.  This  mass  of  warm 
ascending  air  naturally  follows  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  to  their  highest  points,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  cooled  here,  is  further 
heated  by  the  purer  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
fall  both  more  continuously  and  more  directly. 
And  since,  moreover,  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  rise  above  the  densest  fogs  that 
shroud  the  land,  it  is  readily  understood  that, 
if  other  circumstances  be  favorable,  vegeta- 
tion may  exist  to  quite  the  same  extent  on 
the  mountains,  (I  speak  only  of  those  ob- 
served, from  1000  to  3000  feet  in  height,)  as 
in  the  plain,  and  that  there  is  here  really  no 
ine  of  highest  vegetation.  On  the  summits 
of  the  lower  mountains  we  found  the  saxifrage, 
silene,  dryas,  and  other  plants,  often  in  finer 
development  than  on  the  plain  ;  and  is  it  not 
a  wonderful  fact  that,  on  a  peak  7000  feet 
high,  in  addition  to  beautiful  lichens,  moss 
several  inches  long  is  found  growing  in  thick 
cushions ! 

There  is  a  complete  contrast  between  the 
whole  method  and  operation  of  the  Arctic 
summer,  as  well  as  of  every  single  summer's 
day,  and  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  Alps.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  daily  alternation  between  cold  and 
heat,  darkness  and  light,  winter  and  summer ; 
and  'on  both  sides  the  change  is  rapid  and 
sudden,  the  several  forces  operating  quickly, 
energetically,  and  with  immediate  result.  In 
then'orth  there  is  properly  no  cycle  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  day  is  not  divided  into  light 
and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  but  each  of  these 
opposite  conditions  holds  its  sway  during  a 
whole  season  ;  they  do  not  advance  with  con- 
sciousness of  victory  and  rapid  results,  but 
their  lack  of  power  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  exhaustive  use  of  all  existing  advantages. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  summer  heat  of  East  Green- 
land, though  beginning  slowly,  yet  steadily 
continuing,  increasing  and  sometimes  even 
becoming  intense,  renders  it  possible,  during 
the  short  time  in  which  the  ground  remains 
unfrozen,  for  a  rich  and  vigorous  vegetation 
to  be  developed.  Thus  it  is  that  some  plants 
send  long  tap-roots  deep  into  the  soil ;  that 
they  all  ripen  their  seed ;  that  some  attain  the 
height  of  many  inches  above  ground;  that  the 
leaves  are  large  and  vigorous,  and  the  colors 
of  the  blossoms  bright  and  beautiful. 

Here,  too,  the  other  essential  condition  of 
all  vegetation,  moisture,  makes  its  appearance 
in  quite  an  unusual  manner.  Most  people 
imagine  all  the  Arctic  regions  wrapped,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  in  perpetual  mist,  not  unfre- 
quently  varied  by  snow  and  rain.  During  the 
summer  of  East  Greenland  there  is  scarcely 
any  precipitation  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
but  plants  live  almost  entirely  on  that  which 
derive  from  the  ground.  It  is  not,  ot 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  cushions  of 
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mos8,  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  merrily- 
rippling  stream,  that  one  must  expect  to  find 
here ;  these  are  seen  but  rarely.  But  we  find 
large  tracts  uniformly  watered  and  saturated 
with  moisture  from  the  melting  of  a  slope  of 
snow;  for,  since  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
ground  is  frozen,  the  water  cannot  penetrate 
it  and  run  off  below,  but  precolates  down  the 
whole  slope  through  the  uppermost  stratum 
to  the  shore.  To  pass  such  places,  which  are 
often  miles  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  severest 
labors  of  spring  and  summer  travelling,  as  one 
often  sinks  knee-deep  in  loamy  mud.  A  mul- 
titude of  plants,  however,  rejoice  in  this  soil, 
so  that  we  find  them  flourishing  in  these  wet 
tracts  in  great  profusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  are  real  river-beds,  the  banks  are 
generally  barren ;  for,  when  the  thaw  com- 
mences, the  water  rushes  along  with  such 
tremendous  force  as  to  carry  down  quantities 
of  earth,  plants,  and  stones. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

Mildred  Ratcliff  to  Jonathan  Evans. 

"  3rd  mo.  24th,  1834. 
"  My  dear  and  well-beloved  friend, — May  I 
be  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  correspond- 
ence in  a  needful  time  with  one  who  I  do  be- 
lieve is  not  only  an  old  disciple,  but  an  ex- 
perienced disciple  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 
And  to  tell  thee  that  oftentimes  my  poor  mind 
is  in  a  very  low  spot  since  my  return  home, 
notwithstanding  the  remembrance  of  the  faith- 
ful is  as  precious  as  ever;  believing  as  I  do 
the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
His.  Yes,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  knoweth 
them  everywhere  that  trust  in  Him,  and  not 
in  their  own  understanding;  those  who  dare 
not  rely  on  a  good  memory  or  good  natural 
abilities,  but  in  Him  alone  who  has  promised 
to  bring  things  to  remembrance  as  his  little 
dependents  hath  need.  In  this,  sometimes  my 
spirit  can  rejoice  through  all  and  over  all  the 
gloomy  signs  of  the  times.  I  may  safely  say, 
when  I  got  thy  letter,  and  with  it  one  from 
our  beloved  Ann  Jones,  my  poor  mind  bowed 
in  thankfulness  under  fresh  feelings  of  the 
Lord's  numberless  mercies  still  continued  to 
a  poor  nothing  (for  so  I  feel  many  a  time.) 
These  letters  coming,  not  only  in  the  needful 
time,  but  from  those  unto  whom  my  soul  has 
been  sweetly  united  in  the  fellowship  of  feel- 
ing from  our  first  acquaintance,  no  marvel 
they  were  to  me  as  a  refreshing  brook  by  the 
way.  I  had  been  for  some  time  thinking 
about  thee,  and  could  freely  have  written, 
but  was  afraid  to  intrude,  not  wishing  to  be 
troublesome.  Yet  such  was  the  exercise  into 
which  I  was  plunged  for  Zion's  sake,  and  for 
the  dear  Master's  peoples'  sake,  that  at  times 
the  language  would  seem  to  arise  from  the 
altar  of  the  heart  after  this  manner:  My  soul 
is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death. 
Which  I  hope  will  more  and  more  bring  about 
the  necessary  death  to  my  own  will,  so  that 
at  least  these  feelings  may  profit  myself, 
though  it  is  through  suffering.  But  the  con- 
tents of  both  these  very  acceptable  letters  was 
indeed  reviving,  inasmuch  as  they  gave  evi- 
dence that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  state  of  things  among  us 
as  a  people.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  one  thing 
I  think  I  am  sure  of;  that  is,  the  old  serpent, 
the  devil,  is  as  busy  as  ever  he  was  to  break 


our  bands  and  scatter  our  tribes.  As  time  ad- 
vances it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  clear  that 
what  we  as  a  people  have  had  to  suffer  is  only 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Where  and  when  the 
devastation  will  stop,  the  Lord  only  knows ! 
And  who  will  be  able  to  stand  in  the  hour  of 
closer  trial,  time  must  evince !  What  a  comfort 
then,  under  the  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  to  feel  in  that  we  can  trust  the  Truth, 
the  ever  blessed  Truth  which  changes  not. 
The  encouraging  language,  Fear  not  worm 
Jacob,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  though  thou  pass 
through  the  water,  it  shall  not  overwhelm 
thee,  or  through  the  fire  it  shall  not  kindle 
upon  thee,  is  something  like  the  account  we 
find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures !  A  blessed  book, 
in  which  the  humble  Christian  believes,  while 
his  dependence  for  any  use  he  has  for  the 
Scriptures  is  not  on  his  memory,  but  on  that 
Divine  Power  which  gave  them  forth. 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  too  much,  but  I  want 
help  ;  and  I  think  I  know  to  whom  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  hope  I. may  with  safety  use  that  free- 
dom which  is  allowable  between  a  child  and 
a  father.  I  have  often  wished  there  were 
more  among  us  as  a  people,  like  thyself,  so 
bound  to  the  blessed  cause  as  to  deal  plainly 
with  such  as  are  in  any  way  likely  to  breed 
dissensions  among  us.  But  alas !  it  is  as  it  is ; 
too  many  being  more  disposed  to  plaster  up 
with  untempered  mortar,  crying,  peace,  peace, 
where  there  is  no  peace.  And  while  this  is 
the  case,  we  need  not  marvel  if  when  one  woe 
is  past,  another  comes  quickly.  Sometimes, 
though  attended  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, I  cannot  but  desire  that  the  Divine 
hand  may  not  spare,  nor  eye  pity,  until  we 
are  more  what  we  ought  to  be.  The  dear 
Master  knows  best  what  is  best  for  his  people, 
and  in  this  the  faithful  can  sometimes  rejoice, 
that  if  we  rightly  strive  our  souls  shall  live. 
May  we  then,  my  dear  friend,  thank  God  and 
take  courage ;  holding  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith  unto  the  end,  however  many  may 
fall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  This 
we  do  know,  that  the  Truth  changeth  not! 
May  we  live  and  die  under  the  preserving  in- 
fluence thereof ;  then  nothing  will  be  able  to 
hurt  us,  either  in  life  or  in  death. 

"I  noticed  with  interest  thy  remarks  about 
the  great  committee !  I  know  I  am  but  a  poor 
little  one,  and  I  love  to  feel  myself  so,  yet  I 
think  that  according  to  my  measure,  I  have 
felt  with  you  and  for  you  on  that  subject  all  I 
have  been  capable  of,  and  do  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  hold  fast  and  do  right,  let  others 
do  as  they  will. 

"  Our  dear  sister  Ann  Jones  writes  very 
comfortably  about  Jacob  Green  and  E.  Eob- 
son.  She  speaks  of  not  having  seen  E.  B. 
since  his  being  in  their  country,  but  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  by  the  young  people  as  a  great 
man.  She  then  goes  on  to  tell  me  her  fears 
about  things  there ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  signs  of  the  times  with  Friends  there 
as  here  are  gloomy  indeed. 

"  Please  give  my  love  to  all  thy  dear  chil- 
dren, who  I  'often  view  as  olive  branches 
round  about  thy  table. 

Thy  truly  attached  friend, 

Mildred  Eatcliff." 

Some  parts  of  the  foregoing  epistle  are  cal- 
culated, methinks,  particularly  to  interest  the 
serious  reader!  Thus,  she  writes,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  faithful  was  precious  to  her 
when  in  a  very  low  spot ;  while  also  the  let- 
ters of  the  same  caused  her  mind  to  bow  in 
thankfulness  under  fresh  feelings  of  the  Lord's 


numberless  and  still  continued  mercies.  Sureb 
it  is  not  one  of  the  least  evidences  of  th 
loving-kindness  and  blessing  of  our  Heavenl; 
Father,  that  our  condition  in  this  prison-hous 
of  clay  should  be  ameliorated  and  soothed  b; 
the  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindness  of  ou 
fellow  candidates  for  the  same  happy  home; 
Hence  the  language,  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  hi 
friend."    Especially,  and  perhaps  chiefly  i 
this  the  case,  when  these  see  eye  to  eye  in  rm 
spect  to  faith  and  practice;  being  engage*!! 
whereto  they  have  attained,  to  walk  by  thi 
same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing.  Thee | 
are  enabled  at  times  to  take  sweet  couns| 
together,  and  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  full| 
the  law  of  Christ."    O!  that  the  exercise  <!! 
truereligiousfellowship,  manifested  by  watclfl 
ing  over  each  other  for  good,  and  to  be  helpeijj 
of  each  other's  joy,  might,  through  Heavenl| 
mercy,  increase  and  abound  more  and  mora 
amongst  us. 

Again  she  speaks  of  feeling  many  times  i  j 
"  a  poor  nothing ;"  of  her  soul  being  "  exceel: 
ing  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;"  with  til 
added  hope,  that  all  her  various  exercises  arl 
plunges  and  baptisms  might  more  and  moi 
bring  about  the  necessary  death  to  her  ovJ 
will !  Are  not  these  but  part  of  the  insignl 
of  discipleahip  with  Him,  our  crucified  b|i 
risen  Lord,  and  the  ever  glorious  Captain  1 
salvation,  who  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
who  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  w|l 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  whol 
thoroughly  cleansing  baptism  of  fire  and  til 
Holy  Ghost  is  unto  the  death  of  all  the  carol 
devices  and  fleshly  counsels  of  the  unstaal 
mind  and  will  of  man  ?  It  was  the  langual 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  church  of  Smyrna :  '1 
know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverlM 
(but  thou  art  rich.)  *  *  Fear  none  of  thcjl 
things  which  thou  shalt  suffer;  *  *  be  thl 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  theel 
crown  of  life."  O  !  that  more  of  this  abne^l 
tion  of  self;  more  of  the  "  tribulation  an 
poverty"  that  maketh  rich,  with  faithfulml 
also  unto  death  ;  more  of  humility,  and  ecu 
trition,  and  abasedness  of  spirit — acceptall 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord — were  in  larger  mil 
sure  apparent  in  these  days ;  more  of  the  foci 
state  unto  being  made  wise  and  strong  ■ 
Christ ;  more  of  the  feeling  of  the  poor  puB 
can  when  he  smote  his  hand  upon  his  breS 
saying,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinneB 
more  of  becoming  like  clay  in  the  handsBJ 
the  Heavenly  Potter  unto  being  moulded  in 
just  what  He  would  have  us  to  be.  T'ifl 
would  these  experience  a  strength  madejM 
feet  in  weakness ;  these  would  grow  fr<jd 
stature  to  stature  in  the  Truth  and  in  l(e 
Lord  to  becoming  valiants  for  the  promotib 
of  His  cause,  and  the  exaltation  of  his  kiif- 
dom  in  the  earth. 

Again,  her  pen  sets  forth  the  unrelentisj. 
enmity  of  the  serpent,  who  is  no  less  biH 
now  than  ever,  "to  break  our  bands,  aflj 
scatter  our  tribes ;"  that  to  her  it  seemed  ml 
and  more  clear,  that  the  suffering  and  conflH 
of  her  day  were  but  as  the  beginning  of  sm 
rows ;  with  the  superadded  enquiry,  who  \H 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  hour  of  closer  tril 
Has  not  this  oft-predicted  period  come  to  tH 
generation,  and  is  not  the  hour  alreadyUij 
hand  ?  When  than  now  were  the  golden  baH 
of  temptation  more  varied  and  inviting,B 
when  were  tribulations  more  painful  and  clcl 
besetting  since  the  time  that  the  doctriH 
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Imd  testimonies  of  this  religious  Society  were, 
ny  our  forefathers,  contended  for  in  prisons, 
In  weariness  and  painfulness,  and  in  suffering 

;  ven  unto  death  ?  When  has  the  god  of  this 
I  jorld,  and  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  more 
I overtly  and  deceivingly  clothed  himself  with 
;  'he  mantle  of  religion,  or  as  an  angel  of  light, 
lo  the  prompting  indeed  of  the  query,  "  who 
■rill  be  able  to  stand?"  When  were  the  sift- 
lags  as  from  sieve  to  sieve,  when  the  index  of 

adness  and  paleness  of  the  countenance  de- 
spite the  effort  to  conceal  by  washing  and 
anointing,  when  the  wearing  of  sackcloth, 
! f^ith  the  putting  the  hands  upon  the  loins, 
I  'om  much  inward  exercise  and  panting  of 
jpirit;  and  when  withal  the  deep  baptisms 
|nd  close  provings  and  searchings  of  heart, 

■ith  the  watching  unto  availing  prayer,  more 
manifest  than  in  these  days  when  the  Lord 
las  afflicted  Zion  for  the  multitude  of  her 
^•ansgressions ;  and  when  her  children  are  so 

one  into  captivity,  as  to  cause,  in  M.  E.'s 
'jiointed  vision,  the  woes  quickly  to  succeed 

ijich  other? 

1  Lastly,  well  may  we,  with  Midred  Eatcliff, 
I avoutly  wish  there  were  more  who  like  her 
jprrespondent — straightforward  in  duty  and 
.Sight — were  so  bound  to  the  blessed  cause  as 
bt  to  be  jostled  by  eveiy  wind  of  doctrine, 
(feither  turned  aside  by  any  oblique  influence 
"hatever;  but  holding,  without  compromise, 
■lli  the  original  principles  and  testimonies  of 
iiis  religious  Society,  should  stand  steadfast, 
l|]imoveable  in  their  faithful  support.  Then 
fould  there  be  less  plastering  with  the  un- 
Impered  mortar  of  creaturely  zeal  and  ac- 
uity; less  seeking  to  shirk  difficulty  and 
[Jsponsibility ;  less  turning  from  the  cross  of 
lie  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  and  the  sup- 
Iprters  of  it  unto  too  manifest  instability  and 
jjeakness ;  and  less  too  of  being  stumbling- 
'Jbcks  to  those  for  whose  welfare  and  growth 
|  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  we  shall  be 
1  Jildso  greatly  accountable  :  but  instead  there- 
is,  there  would  be  one  uniform,  consistent, 
Jlflinching  staidness  of  purpose  to  keep  to 
je  law  and  the  testimony  as  committed  so 
Ipponsibly  to  our  trust.  Then  would  the 
'  jprd  make  us  "  more  what  we  ought  to  be ;" 
,len  could  we  more  often  "thank  God  and 
Ike  courage ;"  then  be  enabled  to  "  hold  fast 
»|p  profession  of  our  faith  unto  the  end,  how- 
"jpr  many  rn*ay  fall  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
™jp  left ;"  then  also  should  we  know  "  that  the 
1D,  uth  changeth  not,"  and  that  under  its  pre- 
V  "ving  influence,  nothing  shall  be  permitted 
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)  hurt  us  either  in  life  or  in  death.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

ifter  leaving  the  telegraph  camp  —  dis- 
irtened  by  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  sink 
es  through  the  solid  granite — our  author 
'8:  "I  started  off  towards  the  town,  for  I 
^  lid  not  yet  make  up  my  mind  to  start  for 
Bush.    There  was  as  yet  within  me  a 
ging  to  civilization  and  society,  even  if 
y  were  only  represented  by  the  four  walls 
i  house,  and  the  occasional  sight  of  a  shop 
idow.  I  had  no  occasion  to  hurry,  as  I  did 
know  what  I  should  do  with  myself  when 
ot  there.    I  reached  the  first  of  the  houses 
>ut  half  an  hour  before  sunset:  working 
a  were  trooping  from  their  employment 
If"  ?ards  the  boarding-houses,  where  their  sup- 
awaited  them.  The  air  was  full  of  scaven- 


ger  hawks  wheeling  and  hovering,  and  now 
and  then  darting  down  on  some  piece  of  re- 
fuse. I  saw  one  coolly  snatch  a  bone  from  a 
dog's  mouth,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  the 
roof  of  a  house.  1  should  have  been  amused 
by  watching  them  at  any  other  time,  but  my 
mind  was  now  occupied  with  the  thought, 
that  I  knew  not  where  to  go  for  the  night. 

"  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  just 
within  view  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  I 
espied  the  framework  of  an  unfinished  house, 
one  corner  of  which  was  roofed  over.  I  had 
noticed  this  house  before,  and  was  aware  that 
qo  one  was  at  present  working  on  it.  Here 
was  the  very  place ;  I  could  spread  my  blankets 
in  shelter  from  the  dew,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  chips  to  make  a  fire.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  although  I  had  some  tea  and  sugar, 
1  had  neither  vessel  nor  water  wherewith  to 
make  it. 

"  I  believe  that  people  who  drink  tea  as  a 
conventional  beverage,  have  little  idea  of  its 
strengthening  and  refreshing  qualities.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  they  should,  drinking  it, 
as  they  often  do,  when  neither  in  want  of 
strength  or  refreshment;  but  in  Queensland 
and  like  countries,  tea  is  not  only  a  luxury,  it 
is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  many  a 
man  would  rather  be  short  of  food  than  lose 
his  modicum  of  tea.  Three  quarts  a  day,  one 
at  each  meal,  is  only  considered  a  moderate 
allowance ;  beer  or  spirits  in  that  climate  could 
never  take  its  place.  Now  although  I  had 
not  yet  learnt  the  value  of  tea,  or  acquired 
much  taste  for  it  as  an  universal  beverage, 
yet  I  was  in  this  difficulty,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  drink  someting  before  morning,  and 
I  was  already  tolerably  thirsty, — water  is  a 
scarce  commodity  in  Queensland.  In  many 
places,  water  which  we  in  England  should  re- 
ject as  filthy,  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
highly  prized.  It  is  not  a  land  of  running 
streams,  and  brooks ;  pumps  and  wells  are 
rarities  even  in  the  townships,  and  the  supply 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  surface  water,  that  is, 
rain  water  which  runs  off  the  soil,  and  collects 
in  holes  and  lagoons.  Few  of  the  rivers  have 
permanent  water  in  them,  and  most  of  them 
have  large  trees  growing  in  their  beds.  But 
in  the  rainy  season  there  come  what  are  called 
floods,  which  take  a  long  time  to  subside,  and 
which  generally  leave  behind  them  large  pools 
containing  a  sufficient  supply  until  the  rain 
comes  again.  At  this  town,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  brackish  water  from  some  old 
native  wells"  on  the  beach,  the  water  was 
brought  in  on  carts  from  some  distance,  and 
sold  for  half-a  crown  a  load. 

"  I  went  into  the  empty  house  to  look  about 
me,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  a  pipe.  By  that 
time  the  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  dark,  for 
there  was  little  or  no  twilight ;  after  I  had 
rested  a  little  I  began  to  feel  hungry  as  well 
as  thirsty,  so  I  determined  to  go  out  and  see 
what  I  could  borrow  at  a  house  opposite. 
They  lent  me  a  bucket,  which  they  filled  half 
full  of  water,  and  a  small  '  billy'  for  making 
tea :  armed  with  these  I  was  set  up  for  the 
night,  and  after  eating  a  good  supper  and 
smoking  another  pipe,  I  rolled  myself  in  my 
blankets,  with  my  spare  clothes  for  a  pillow, 
and  slept  soundly  till  morning.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  made  breakfast  from  the  remnants  of 
my  supper,  and  packing  my  possessions  into 
a  corner  of  the  house,  sallied  out  to  try  my 
fortune.  I  was  now  again  in  the  position  of 
not  knowing  whence  the  next  meal  was  to 
come.    I  had  often  heard  it  said  that  men 


never  starved  in  Queensland ;  I  began  to  feel 
that  that  statement  was  now  on  its  trial  in 
my  own  person.  I  first  went  to  the  news- 
paper office,  and  had  a  good  look  at  the  ad- 
vertisement sheet,  which  was  posted  outside  : 
I  got  small  encouragement  from  this.  I  found 
tnat  had  I  been  a  female  servant  I  could  have 
had  my  pick  of  two  dozen  situations,  with 
wages  varying  from  twelve  pounds  to  thirty 
"  and  all  found."  Had  I  been  a  boy  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  I  might  have  become  a 
candidate  for  the  post  of  assistant  to  a  chim- 
ney-sweep :  this  would  indeed  have  been  a 
black  prospect.  An  experienced  assistant 
was  also  wanted  by  a  watchmaker;  a  little 
later  I  think  I  could  have  gone  boldly  and 
offered  myself  for  this,  but  my  recent  failure 
was  still  graven  on  my  memory,  my  back 
had  yet  a  twist  in  it,  and  the  blisters  were  not 
healed." 

A  photographer  by  profession,  but  whose 
principal  business  consisted  in  keeping  the 
books  of  different  storekeepers  in  the  town, 
offered  him  his  board  in  return  for  taking  care 
of  his  office  and  other  light  duties.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
subsist  until  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  by 
a  surveyor,  at  a  salary  of  one  pound  a  week 
and  his  rations.  Their  destination  was  the 
Upper  Burdekiu  and  Clarke  Eiver  districts, 
where  they  were  to  mark  out  the  boundaries 
of  several  new  runs.  There  were  a  cook  and 
three  working  men  besides  our  author,  in  the 
party.  He  thus  describes  the  journey  and 
his  experience  in  surveying. 

"As  we  expected  to  be  '  out'  three  months 
certainly,  we  carried  a  large  supply  of  rations 
packed  on  the  backs  of  horses.  We  had  also 
our  own  riding  horses,  of  course,  and  spare 
horses  for  occasion,  so  that  there  were  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  in  all.  One  man's  duty  was 
to  look  after  these :  at  present  all  we  had  to 
do  was  travel.  As  we  could  not  travel  very 
fast  with  the  pack-horses,  the  surveyor  him- 
self stayed  behind,  intending  to  overtake  us 
bye  and  bye.  Having  our  own  provisions, 
tents,  and  cook,  we  were  quite  independent 
of  any  houses,  and  could  choose  our  own  halt- 
ing-places. Our  average  rate  of  travel  was 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  but  we  could  not 
always  obtain  water  exactly  where  we  wanted 
it.  It  would  be  useless  to  describe  our  jour- 
ney minutely,  as  one  day's  travel  was  almost 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  one  before  it. 
We  used  to  rise  at  daybreak  and  have  break- 
fast; then  one  of  the  party,  slinging  a  bridle 
over  his  arm,  vanished  among  the  trees  in 
search  of  the  horses;  meantime  we  occupied 
ourselves  in  packing  up.  When  the  horses 
arrived,  each  one  having  received  his  load,  we 
started  at  a  walking  pace,  driving  the  pack- 
horses  before  us. 

"  Travelling  in  the  Bush  in  Queensland  is 
usually  excessively  tame  work.  The  roads 
(mere  dray-tracks  winding  among  the  trees) 
are  dry  and  dusty ;  the  scenery  is  the  same 
for  miles — no  flowers,  no  fruit,  very  little  life. 
Nothing  but  trees,  trees,  each  with  three 
branches  and  six  leaves  on  each  branch, 
throwing  no  shade  except  from  their  trunks  ; 
dry  waving  grass  between  the  trunks,  one 
exactly  like  the  other  which  stands  a  few  feet 
off  from  it;  now  and  then  a  kangaroo  to  be 
seen,  or  an  emu,  or  a  flock  of  parrots. 

"  As  we  went  on  the  stations  became  less 
numerous,  and  the  distances  longer  between 
them.  We  were  now  getting  into  the  country 
of  the  wild  blackfellows,  of  whom  we  often 
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used  to  see  traces,  but  they  take  care  never 
to  show  themselves.  Doubtless  every  move- 
ment of  our  party  was  eagerly  watched  by 
them.  j 

"All  the  country  which  we  had  traversed 
was  very  fair  pasture  land,  but  fit  for  nothing 
else.  The  solitude,  however,  was  wonderful ; 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
habited and  traversed  by  numerous  tribes  of 
natives,  or  that  it  was  every  bit  of  it  '  taken 
up'  for  pastoral  purposes.  A  square  mile  of 
average  country  in  Queensland  is  computed 
to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  hundred  sheep, 
or  twenty  head  of  cattle.  The  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  range  at  will,  only  visited  and  kept 
together  occasionally  by  stockmen ;  but  the 
sheep  are  tended  in  flocks  by  shepherds,  and 
are  kept  in  yards  every  night. 

"In  the  older  colonies,  where  the  native 
dogs  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  runs  have 
been  fenced  in,  the  sheep  also  are  allowed  to 
stray,  but  this  would  be  impossible  in  Queens- 
land. Some  of  the  runs  are  of  enormous  size, 
many  as  large  as  an  English  county,  and  are 
held  by  license  on  a  nominal  lease.  This 
is  fair  enough,  as  the  produce  has  to  pay 
duty." 

After  the  real  work  of  the  survey  com- 
menced, he  says  "  we  travelled,  dragging  the 
chain,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  a  day,  chang- 
ing our  camp  every  night.  We  now  of  course 
had  no  roads  to  travel  on.  As  we  went  on 
we  marked  the  miles  on  trees,  having  first 
removed  a  small  square  piece  of  bark.  For 
many  miles  our  course  lay  along  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  yet  we  generally  had  to  carry 
water  with  us,  as  there  was  often  none  to  be 
got.  The  water  was  carried  in  large  canvas 
bags,  slung  across  the  backs  of  a  couple  of  the 
pack-horses.  If  any  one  wanted  to  drink,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  catch  one  of  these  horses, 
remove  the  plug  from  one  of  the  bags,  and 
squeeze.  The  water  thus  carried,  was  kept 
nice  and  cool,  and  very  little  was  wasted. 

"  The  chain  work,  though  fatiguing,  was 
not  very  difficult.  It  was  very  tiring  for  the 
arms,  as  the  country  over  which  the  chain 
had  to  be  dragged,  was  stony  and  broken,  but 
after  a  few  days  I  began  to  get  used  to  the 
work.  We  generally  worked  from  a  little 
after  sunrise  until  almost  four  o'clock,  seldom 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  all 
took  our  turns  to  belong  to  the  working  party, 
which  consisted  of  two  men  besides  the  sur- 
veyor himself.  The  rest  stopped  behind  to 
pack  up,  and  look  after  the  horses,  and  come 
leisurely  on  to  the  next  camping-place. 

"  We  were  about  the  first  white  men  who 
had  visited  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
very  wild  and  broken,  and  fit  only  for  cattle. 
We  saw  many  signs  of  blackfellows,  but  they 
took  care  that  their  persons  should  not  be 
seen  by  us.  Once  we  heard  a  child  crying  in 
a  thick  scrub. 

"  At  the  end  of  three  months  I  was  paid  off 
in  company  with  the  rest,  at  a  station  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  River  Burdekin.  My 
employer  had  given  me  the  option  of  remain- 
ing where  I  was,  or  of  riding  one  of  his  horses 
down  to  the  township.  I  preferred  the  former 
course." 

CTo  be  oor tinned.) 


Lopping  off  the  branches  of  sin,  is  labor  in 
vain,  and  always  to  be  renewed;  there  is  no 
way  but  laying  the  axe  to  the  root. —  Thomas 
Adam. 


Selected. 

HERE  AND  NOW. 
Look  around  thee !  Say  how  long 
Shall  the  earth  be  ruled  by  wrong ; 
When  shall  error  flee  away  ? 
And  this  darkness  turn  to  day? 

When  will  evil  from  the  soul 
Render  back  its  dread  control  ? 
When  shall  all  men  duty  see, 
And  the  world  be  pure  and  free  ? 

Rouse  thee  for  the  mental  strife  ! 
Gird  thee  for  the  task  of  life ! 
With  the  sword  and  with  the  shield, 
Forward  to  the  battle-field  I 

"  On  !" — a  thousand  voices  cry 
Through  the  earth  and  from  the  sky  ? 
"  Up !" — Heaven's  light  is  on  thy  brow  ! 
Let  thy  work  be — Here  and  Now ! 


Selected. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  TO-DAY. 
Strange,  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet  voiced  birds  have  flown 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone ; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one  half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  the  white  down  in  the  air ! 

Lips  from  which  the  seal  Qf  silence 

None  but  God  can  roll  away, 
Never  blossomed  of  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day ; 
And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume, 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  around  our  path ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff ; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briars  from  our  way. 

The  Spider  Monkey. — The  queen  of  all  the 
pets  is  a  black  and  gray  spider  monkey  from 
Guiana,  consisting  of  a  tail  which  has  de- 
veloped, at  one  end,  a  body  about  twice  as 
big  as  a  hare's ;  four  arms  (call  them  not  legs,) 
of  which  the  front  ones  have  no  thumbs,  nor 
rudiments  of  thumbs;  and  a  head  of  black 
hair,  brushed  forward  over  the  foolish,  kindly, 
greedy,  sad  face,  with  its  wide,  suspicious,  be- 
seeching eyes,  and  mouth  which,  as  in  all 
these  American  monkeys,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  can  have  no  expression,  not  even  that 
of  sensuality,  because  it  has  no  lips.  Others 
have  described  the  spider  monkey  as  four  legs 
and  a  tail,  tied  in  a  knot  in  the  middle ;  but 
the  tail  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important 
of  the  five  limbs.  Wherever  the  monkey 
goes,  whatever  she  does,  the  tail  is  the  stand- 
ing-point, or  rather  hanging-point.  It  takes 
one  turn  at  least  round  something  or  other 
provisionally,  and  in  case  it  should  be  wanted ; 
often,  as  she  swings,  every  other  limb  hangs 
in  the  most  ridiculous  repose,  and  the  tail 
alone  supports.  Sometimes  it  carries,  by  way 
of  ornament,  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  live  kitten. 
Sometimes  it  is  curled  round  the  neck,  or  car- 
ried over  the  head  in  the  hands,  out  of  harm's 
way ;  or  when  she  comes  silently  up  behind 
you,  puts  her  cold  hand  in  yours,  and  walks 
by  your  side  like  a  child,  she  steadies  herself 
by  taking  a  half  turn  of  her  tail  round  your 
wrist.  The  spider  monkey's  easiest  attitude 
in  walking,  and  in  running  also,  is,  strangely, 
upright,  like  a  human  being;  but  as  for  her 
antics,  nothing  could  represent  them  to  you 
save  a  series  of  photographs,  and  those  instan- 


taneous ones ;  for  they  change  every  momei 
not  by  starts,  but  with  a  deliberate  ease  whi  I 
would  be  grace  in  any  thing  less  ugly,  i , 
absurd  efforts  of  agility  which  you  ever  se- 
at a  seance  of  the  Hylobates  Lar  Club  at  Oa  . 
bridge  are  quiet  and  clumsy  compared  to  tl 
rope-dancing  which  goes  on  in  the  boughs  \ 
the  Poui-tree,  or,  to  their  great  detriment,  If 
the  Bougainvillea  and  the  Gardenia  on  tm 
lawn.  But  with  all  this,  Spider  is  the  gentle  ,: 
most  obedient,  and  most  domestic  of  beaeki 
Her  creed  is,  that  yellow  bananas  are  tltH 
summum  bonum ;  and  that  she  must  not  coilii 
into  the  dining-room,  or  even  into  the  veramb 
whither,  nevertheless,  she  slips,  in  fear  a  [ 
trembling,  every  morning,  to  steal  the  lit™ 
green  parrot's  breakfast  out  of  his  cage,  p; 
the  baby's  milk,  or  fruit  off  the  sideboard  ;bj 
which  case  she  makes  her  appearance  si)H 
denly  and  silently,  sitting  on  the  threshold 
and  begins  scratching  herself,  looking  at  eveja 

!  thing  except  the  fruit,  and  pretending  tow! 
absence  of  mind  till  the  proper  moment  corral 
for  unwinding  her  lengthy  ugliness,  an 

[  making  a  snatch  at  the  table.    Poor  wes- 

!  headed  thing,  full  of  foolish  cunning;  alwaii 
doing  wrong,  and  knowing  that  it  is  wrori] 

j  but  quite  unable  to  resist  temptation ;  ai 
then  profuse  in  futile  explanations,  gesticuil 
tions,  mouthings  of  an  "Oh!  oh!  oh!"i 
pitiably  human  that  you  can  only  punish  btj 
by  laughing  at  her,  which  she  does  not  at  m 
like. — Kingsley's  West  Indies. 

For  "The  Friend,j 

A  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Tho  ' 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

Thomas  Story  evinced  much  interest  in 
children  of  his  friend  James  Logan,  thou 
not  personally  acquainted  with  them,  havL 
removed  to  England,  apparently,  before  thf  i 
births.  He  sent  them  occasional  presents  p 
tokens  of  his  regard,  which  were  mutualki 
exchanged.  The  following  was  written  on  m 
occasion  of  this  kind  : 

Thomas  Story  to  Sarah  Logan,  junior.  1 

London,  4th  mo.  28th,  1734 
Respected  Friend,  Sarah  Logan,  jun., — I 
is  a  long  time  since  I  was  agreeably  favorl 
with  a  specimen  of  thy  early  ingenuity,  a  1 
some  of  the  first  fruits  of  it,  in  a^present  set$ 
me  through  the  medium  of  thy  father,  whiw 
was  very  acceptable,  and  justly  admired  K 
the  work  of  a  person  so  young,  and  becomiijs 
much  riper  years,  with  long  practice  and  eJ 
perience.  And  though  other  matters  ha>( 
interposed  and  suspended  my  intentions  H 
long,  yet  I  have  not  forgot  the  obligation 
and  now,  though  late,  make  my  acknowlec-' 
ments,  desiring  that  some  small  tokens  of  r/ 
respects,  (which  I  hope  will  come  safe  to  tlr' 
father's  hands  with  this,)  may  be  acceptab.1 
And  that  all  goodness  and  happiness  may  :l 
tend  thee  to  the  end,  through  every  scene  G 
this  uncertain  life,  and  crown  thy  last  with* 
blessed  immortality,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  i\T 
loving  though  unacquainted  friend, 

Thomas  Stoey. 
Accompanying  the  above,  bearing  sar> 
date : 

Esteemed  friend,  James  Logan, — ThoujiJ 
I  have  not  written,  nor  had  any  letters  frctr 
thee  these  several  years,  I  have  not  altogether 
forgotten  the  duty  of  friendship  to  thee  ail > 
thine,  which  prompts  me  on  this  favorara; 
occasion,  (by  our  valued  friend  Jos.  Gill,  ncfv 
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*|oing  to  visit  your  parte,)  to  salute  thee  and 
tjitiem  with  these  few  lines  and  sincere  re- 
spects. And  remembering,  as  I  have  often 
Siione,  the  present  made  me  long  ago  from  thy 
ijiaughter  Sarah,  as  some  of  the  first  fruits  of 
Ler  early  genius,  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
acknowledged  to  herself,  though  often  in- 
iLnded,  I  now  beg  leave  that  I  may  do  so  in 
lipme  small  returns,  which  I  hope  will  be 
l&iranted.  And,  as  her  acceptable  token,  when 
my  young,  was  presented  to  me  through  thy 
lhands,  Itbinkthe  same  method  most  proper  in 
tiirhat  I  now  send  her,  intended  to  be  sent  hence 
ill  a  box,  to-morrow  towards  Bristol,  to  our 
iiHend  J-  G.  aforesaid.  (The  articles  are  then 
illarticularized.) 

til  I  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  travelling 
ma  three  years,  and  greatest  part  of  the  two 
alist  winters  here  in  this  city,  where,  as  also 
mi  the  nation,  the  principle  of  Truth  takes 
tSenerally  with  the  brightest  geniuses,  though 
iljie  state  and  works  it  would  lead  to  are  too 
tfomch  yet  awanting.  But  as  men  must  first 
■96  before  they  can  act  with  judgment,  I  am 
ijiiot  in  despair  of  a  more  general  reformation 
«Li  time,  that  is,  of  Him  who  doth  in  heaven 
ijljnd  earth  what  and  when  he  pleaseth,  and 
Jian  turn  the  hearts  of  nations  as  the  streams 
:iif  water.  Three  sorts  of  people  at  this  day 
plainly  oppose  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
i|iaviour  of  the  world  :  the  wicked,  immoral, 
mind  profane;  the  false  teachers,  kept  up  by 
liuman  power  and  wisdom,  who,  by  their  late 
ljndeavours,  seem  bent  upon  excluding  the 
4  jpirit  of  Christ  out  of  his  church,  and  advanc- 
ing the  latter,  or  rather  their  own  notions 
Mnder  that  pretence,  and  their  own  power  and 
[  lory ;  and  the  Deists,  who  despise  the  priests, 
ills  designing  and  insincere  men,  yet  not 
filnowing  the  Divine  essential  truth  in  them- 
selves, the  guide  of  mankind  in  all  things, 
iij'he  latter  increase  in  number, 
il  t  Thomas  Story. 

lii  We  can  hardly  measure  in  this  age  the 
ower  of  priestcraft  over  the  human  mind  in 
lat ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  for  the  com- 
aratively  moderate  pretensions  of  the  hu- 
jianly  ordained  ministers  at  the  present  day, 
-jlhere  is  much  due  to  the  questioning  spirit 
ola'hich  displayed  itself  in  what  was  termed 
v\ie  "free  thinking"  of  that,  and  a  succeeding 
*  lleriod.    (The  next  below  was  S.  L.  jrs.  ac- 
u  i|nowledgment  of  the  present,  above  spoken 
i  f'J 

ll  Sarah  Logan,  junior,  to  Thomas  Story. 
jj  Esteemed   Friend, — About  three  months 
.'Knee  I  was  favored  with  thy  kind  letter  by 
1  jur  worthy  friend  Joseph  Gill,  in  which  thou 
f  fast  pleased  to  remember  a  small  piece  of 

Jiy  childish  performance,  and  to  retaliate  it 
j  p  a  great  excess  with  a  valuable  present,  for 

rhich  I  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  make  a 
j  litable  return  ;  but  as  from  this  country  in 
lay  situation,  it  does  not,  I  can  now  only 
jj.ake  my  acknowledgments,  not  forgetting  at 
Ijie  same  time  a  handsome  shagreen  case, 
"  ith  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  that  my  father 
L.rought  me  as  from  thee,  when  last  in  Eng- 
Lnd,  for  all  wbich,  as  I  am  bound  in  grati- 
j  ide,  I  return  thee  my  very  hearty  thanks, 
J. id  am,  with  kind  respects,  thy  much  obliged 
■■fiend,  Sarah  Logan,  junior. 

■  Stenton,  14th  9ber,  1734. 

A  |  The  following  from  a  previous  letter  of  her 
;i|  ther's  to  T.  S.  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
Jjie  character  and  pursuits  of  this  daughter, 


who  afterwards  married  Isaac  Norris,  the 
younger. 

"  Sally,  besides  her  needle,  has  been  learn- 
ing French,  and,  this  last  week,  has  been 
very  busy  in  the  dairy  at  the  plantation,  in 
which  she  delights  as  well  as  in  spinning ;  but 
is  this  moment  at  the  table  with  me,  (being 
First-day  afternoon  and  her  mother  abroad,) 
reading  the  34th  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  the  letters 
of  which  she  learned  very  perfectly  in  less 
than  two  hours'  time" — 

James  Logan  to  Thomas  Story. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  16th,  1784. 

Eespected  friend  T.  S., — Having  for  some 
days  past  been  here,  despatching  a  ship  for 
London  that  I  am  concerned  in,  or  more  prop- 
erly my  letters  by  her,  my  daughter  sent  this 
unsealed,  and  therefore  I  make  use  of  this  blank 
page  for  saving  of  postage,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  thy  very  kind  letter  by  Joseph 
Gill,  as  also,  in  my  wife's  name,  thy  present 
to  her  of  some  silk  stockings,  as  I  remember; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  came  in  good  order, 
was  carefully  delivered,  and  thy  old  friend 
very  kindly  accepts  of  them.  The  girl  speaks 
for  herself,  as  well  as  she  can,  I  suppose,  but 
thou  hast  really  been  too  generous  to  them. 
I  have  four  children  now  all  with  me,  who,  I 
think,  generally  take  more  after  their  mother 
than  me,  which,  I  am  sure,  thou  wilt  not  dis- 
like in  them  ;  yet,  if  they  had  more  of  a  mix- 
ture, it  might  be  of  some  use  to  them,  to 
bring  them  through  the  world.  And  it  some- 
times gives  me  an  uneasy  thought,  that  my 
considerable  collection  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
authors,  with  others  in  various  languages, 
will  not  find  an  heir  in  my  family  to  use  them 
as  I  have  done  ;  but,  after  my  decease,  must 
be  sold  or  squandered  away.  But  this  is  not 
in  human  power  to  remedy  ;  and  therefore, 
I  must  be  content  and  thankful  they  appear 
not  vicious,  and  of  the  girls  I  think  I  may 
truly  say  they  are  discreet.  Had  I  not  forgot- 
ten thy  letter  at  home,  I  should  have  been  larg- 
er, but  I  must  now  desire  this  may  excuse  me, 
who  with  sincere  good  wishes  for  thy  happi- 
ness, am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

James  Logan. 

The  collection  of  books,  amounting  to  3000 
volumes,  James  Logan  afterwards  very  suita- 
bly and  worthily  disposed  of,  in  bequeathing 
them  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  use  as  a 
lending  library,  and  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Philadelphia  Library  of  70,000 
vols.  In  those  days  the  only  way  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  pursue  a  studious  life,  was 
by  costly  purchase  and  importation  of  books 
from  Europe  ;  and  this  bequest  was  designed 
to  supply  for  posterity  a  want  and  deficiency 
he  had,  no  doubt,  often  himself  felt  with  ur- 
gency. 

Thomas  Story  to  Sarah  Logan,  junior. 

London,  11th  mo.  21st,  1734. 
Dear  Friend, — As  thy  father  was  pleased 
to  mediate  between  thee  and  me,  in  handing 
me  thy  very  acceptable  letter  of  the  14th 
9ber  last,  I  don't  doubt  but  that  he  will  like- 
wise this  acklowledgment  of  it,  which  I 
kindly  accept  as  a  full  return  at  least,  to  those 
little  things  sent  with  my  last,  which,  in  my 
own  account  were  due  to  a  former  and  early 
favor,  and  can  assure  thee  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  know  from  thyself  that  they  are 
acceptable,  having  no  view  or  desire  of  any 
other  return  than  the  friendship  I  observe  in 
such  agreeable  lines  from  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  mind. 


That  Heaven  may  preserve  thee,  my  dear 
friend,  and  by  the  sweet  Divine  dew  thereof 
from  above,  daily  descending  upon  thy  tender 
heart,  increase  and  furnish  thy  mind  with 
all  sweetness,  goodness,  understanding,  and 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  Divine  things, 
which  as  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  I  can 
wish  for  thee,  so  I  sincerely  do. 

Thy  affectionate,  loving  friend,  though  I 
may  never  see  thee  in  this  world, 

Thomas  Story. 

How  encouragingly  and  tenderly  such 
friendly,  condescending  language  from  elder 
lips  reaches  the  young  heart,  many  can  testi- 
fy. The  pretty  lines  of  the  maiden  show 
that  modesty  which  characterized  a  former 
generation  of  young  people. 

Bearing  even  date  with,  and  accompany- 
ing the  above. 

Thomas  Story  to  James  Logan. 

Eespected  Friend, — I  take  this  first  oppor- 
tunity that  presents,  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  thy  frank  letter  of  16th  9th  month 
last,  which  is  satisfactory  on  several  accounts ; 
I  am  glad  to  know  thereby,  that  my  very 
dear  friend,  thy  wife,  and  all  your  children, 
are  well,  and  hopeful  in  the  better  part ;  and 
that  those  little  things  were  acceptable  to 
her,  as  directed,  in  which  I  meant  no  other 
than  as  a  token  of  my  remembrance,  and  of 
the  respect  I  owe  her.  I  perceive  thou  art 
apprehensive  thy  children  inherit  the  quali- 
ties of  their  mother  more  than  thy  own  ;  and 
thy  sentiments  of  the  satisfaction  I  would 
reap  by  it  are  very  right,  for,  as  her  person 
was  amiable,  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  figure 
of  her  mind — full  of  sweetness,  innocence, 
and  virtue  ;  and  think  I  perceive  much  of  that 
in  thy  daughter,  by  her  letter,  though  wholly 
a  stranger  to  her  person,  only  have  heard  she 
is  comely  and  agreeable. 

As  to  the  inaptitude  of  all  thy  family  of 
succeeding  thee  in  such  satisfaction  as  thou 
hast  reaped  in  thy  acquaintance  with  books 
and  languages,  thou  wilt  be  easy  in  that,  if  it 
be  possible  for  thee  to  consider,  that  these 
things  are  generally  speculative,  and  so 
barren  as  to  us,  that  they  cannot  afford  us 
one  morsel  for  support  of  a  short  uncertain 
life  in  this  teazing  world,  or  much  help  to- 
wards a  better.  If,  then,  we  have  so  much 
understanding  and  application  as  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  honesty  and  safety,  as  respects 
bread  and  clothes,  and  pursue  the  rule  of 
grace  and  virtue  to  the  end,  we  shall  not  miss, 
at  last,  of  a  safe  conduct  to  that  haven  which, 
I  doubt  not,  we  all  aim  at  in  our  most  solemn 
thoughts.  Yet  1  am  no  enemy  to  learning, 
though  I  have  but  little  of  it ;  that  field  afford- 
ing great  variety  for  contemplation,  and  much 
delight  to  the  mind  therein.  But,  as  I  have 
read,  chiefly,  in  those  small  glimpses  of  the 
Divine  Being  I  have  been  mercifully  favored 
with,  in  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  His 
attributes,  Divine,  moral,  and  personal,  He 
hath  not  left  me  quite  ignorant  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  His  works,  which  are  indeed  stupen- 
dous and  amazing,  even  the  least  of  them, 
rightly  viewed.'  But  I  have  nothing  to  boast 
of  but  His  mercy  and  goodness  in  the  whole 
course  of  His  providence  hitherto.  The  little 
peep  I  have  had  into  the  records  of  time  by 
my  scanty  literature  and  want  of  proper  op- 
portunity for  more,  furnishes  me  only  with  a 
satisfaction  in  the  general  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  it  unto  this 
time ;  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  particu- 
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lars  have  escaped  my  notice.  To  conclude, 
then,  I  may  have  been  as  happy,  all  this  time, 
and  so  may  thy  children,  and  may  remain  and 
end  so,  circumstanced  as  lam  and  have  been, 
some  cross  occurrences  in  life,  and  these  too 
not  unuseful,  excepted,  even  as  him,  whoever 
he  may  be,  if  any,  that  may  have  a  kind  of 
omniscience  in  human  things;  and  so  may 
any  other  of  a  capacity  lower  than  mine. 
But  where  am  I  run  ? — I  now  return  from 
thee  to  thyself  and  family,  (if  thou  canst  make 
sense  of  this,)  and  in  that  love  which  engageth 
me  to  wish  all  happiness  to  thee  and  thine  in 
this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,_conclude 
this  from  thy  very  loving  friend, 

Thomas  Story. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  ancient  testimony  to  plain 
ness  is  commended  to  the  serious  perusal  of 
all,  and  especially  of  our  beloved  young 
Friends;  for  truth  is  the  same  in  this  day 
that  it  was  then,  and  leads  into  godliness,  and 
simplicity  in  apparel,  as  it  did  then.  The 
enemy  of  all  righteousness  seems  unusually 
potent  with  argument  in  this  day  for  draw- 
ing aside  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
that  leads  to  life  and  peace. 

"What  follows  is  addressed  by  the  writer  to 
her  children  while  she  was  on  a  religious 
visit  in  Ireland.  (See  account  of  her  in  Piety 
Promoted.) 

"After  my  dear  love  to  my  husband,  this  is 
to  signify  my  tender  love  to  the  precious 
Truth,  by  my  motherly  care  for  my  children, 
that  whether  I  live  or  die,  you  may  be  careful 
and  take  heed  that  you  do  not  stain  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth,  that  you  have  received,  by 
wearing  of  needless  things,  and  following  the 
world's  fashions,  in  your  clothing  and  attire, 
but  remember  how  I  have  bred  you  up.  Con- 
sider what  manner  of  persons  you  ought  to 
be,  now  you  are  come  to  years  of  under- 
standing, that  you  may  not  grieve  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  nor  me,  nor  any  of  his  dear  chil- 
dren. But  that  you  may  walk  as  becomes 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you 
may  be  good  examples  to  others,  and  patterns 
of  plainness  and  uprightness  in  your  conver- 
sations among  all  people  ;  then  will  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  attend  you,  and  it  will  be  well 
with  you  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come ;  then  shall  God  be  honored,  and  my 
soul  with  yours  and  with  the  souls  of  all  his 
tender  ones  that  desire  the  same  be  comfort- 
ed, and  Truth  promoted  over  all ;  and  then 
you  will  have  cause  to  say  with  me,  that  its 
excellency  far  transcends  all  that  the  world 
can  afford,  and  will  endure  when  that  shall 
have  passed  away.  *  *  * 

"  Truth  is  the  same  here  as  in  England,  and 
Friends  do  not  suffer  the  world's  fashions  to 
be  followed,  for  both  men  and  women  here  do 
go  plain  in  their  apparel,  according  to  Truth, 
in  a  comely  manner.  The  women  do  not 
attire  their  heads,  setting  their  clothes  aloft, 
imitating  the  world's  fashions,  wearing  any 
needless  things,  nor  in  a  needless  manner. 
And  some  public  Friends  from  hence,  are  going 
to  England  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  more 
to  go,  and  they  will  be  grieved  to  see  Friends' 
children  stain  the  truth,  by  attiring  them- 
selves not  in  modest  apparel,  and  it  would 
also  be  a  great  grief  to  me,  if  my  children 
should  be  some  of  them.  And  therefore,  look 
to  it,  I  charge  you,  in  God's  holy  fear,  that 


tirely  stripped  off,  it  requires  simply  to  be 
sewn  up  at  one  end,  but  it  is  usual  to  leave  a 
you  may  be  warned  and  escape  the  dangers  I  small  piece  of  the  wood  to  form  the  bottom. 


that  do  attend  youth,  and  be  preserved  out  of 
all  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  for  they  are 
many.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Oh,  that  it  may  be  so  with  you,  that  your 
delight  may  be  to  serve  him  according  to 
your  measures,  that  you  may  clearly  see,  by 
the  bright  shining  of  the  Light,  the  vanity 
and  folly  of  needless  things  in  apparel,  and 
that  to  lean  after  the  world's  vain  unsettled 
fashions,  is  so  far  from  being  comely,  or  an 
ornament  to  any  professing  Truth,  that  it  is 
a  great  cause  of  shame  for  any  such  to  be  en- 
snared thereby! 

"I  am  certain  that  if  you  keep  to  the  gift  of 
Christ's  Spirit,  that  is  given  you  to  teach  you 
to  profit,  and  to  lead  you  into  all  truth  and 
plainness,  I  say,  that  I  am  sure  that  if  you 
hearken  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  your  own 
hearts  that  then  these  needless  things  afore- 
named, and  foolish  fashions  of  the  world,  will 
become  a  burden  to  you  as  they  are  to  me, 
and  then  you  will  soon  be  weary  of  them, 
and  of  all  that  is  needless  :  round  attire  upon 
the  head,  set  up  aloft,  &c.  I  desire  the  Lord 
may  lay  it  home  for  your  consideration. 
Tour  dear  mother, 

Joan  Yokins." 
From  Dublin,  the  18th  of  the  9th  month,  1686. 

The  barks  of  trees  which  grow  by  an  in- 
crease of  size  outwardly  are  divided  by  bot- 
anists into  three  layers  ;  viz.,  the  inner  bark, 
composed  of  long,  fibre-like  cells  ;  the  cellular 
portion,  or  green  bark  ;  and  lastly  the  corky 
envelope,  which  is  sometimes  very  thick,  as 
for  example,  the  cork  of  commerce,  which  is 
certainly  a  rather  unusual  development  of 
the  outer  layer.  From  the  inner  barks  are 
derived  most  of  the  fibres  for  making  into 
cordage,  matting,  or  similar  articles.  One  of 
these  barks,  the  Lace  Bark  of  Jamaica,  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  interesting,  and  it  is 
moreover  useful  to  the  natives  of  the  "West 
Indies  for  many  economic  purposes.  It  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  layers  of 
very  fine  and  strong  fibres,  which,  by  cross 
ing  and  interlacing  each  other,  form  a  com 
plete  network,  the  beauties  of  which  are  quite 
hidden  till  the  bark  is  beaten  out,  and  the 
fibres  partially  separated  by  carefully  pulling 
them  in  a  lateral  direction,  when  a  piece  of 
vegetable  lace,  a  yard  or  more  in  width,  will 
be  produced.  This  natural  lace  is  used  in  Ja- 
maica for  making  caps,  hats,  collars,  frills,  &c, 
first  being  bleached  by  sprinkling  with  water 
and  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  said  that 
Charles  II,  was  presented  by  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  with  a  pair  of  ruffles  and 
other  articles  of  dress  made  from  this  lace 
bark,  and  also  that,  in  former  times,  the 
whips  used  for  flogging  slaves  were  mostly 
made  from  this  bark.  The  bark  of  the  Mul- 
berry tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  another 
of  the  fibrous  kinds ;  it  is  very  strong  and 
tough  and  is  used  in  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
making  what  is  called  tapa  cloth,  which  serves 
the  natives  for  various  articles  of  clothing. 
Another  remarkable  fibrous  bark  is  the  Sack 
Tree  in  Western  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for  making  sacks, 
hence  its  common  name.  A  trunk  is  selected 
of  the  requisite  diameter,  and  a  piece  is  cut 
off,  of  the  required  length  ;  the  bark  is  then 
soaked  and  beaten  loose  from  the  wood, 
and  turned  back,  or  inside  out ;  if  it  is  en- 


In  the  natural  order  Myrtaceoe,  some  v< 
valuable  bark  structures  occur,  for  instan 
in  the  Stringy  Bark  Tree  of  Tasmania,  whi 
is  toughly  fibrous  or  stringy,  while  in  1 
Iron  Bark  it  is  of  such  a  compact  solid  natu 
and  so  hard,  that  it  might  be  taken  foi 
close  grained  wood,  rather  than  a  bark.  A 
other  very  remarkable  bark  is  that  of  1 
Pottery  Tree  at  Para;  a  large  straight  gro 
ing  tree.  A  microscopical  examination  of  \ 
bark  shows  all  the  cells  of  the  different  lay 
to  be  more  or  less  silicated.  The  name 
Pottery  Tree  has  been  given  to  this  pis 
in  consequence  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
dians  apply  the  bark  for  making  into  a  ki 
of  earthenware.  The  bark  is  burnt  and 
ashes  mixed  with  clay,  in  proportions  vari 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  All  sorts  of  ex. 
nary  articles  and  cooking  utensils  are  ma 
from  it ;  they  are  very  durable,  and  will  be 
any  amount  of  heat. —  The  Cabinet  Maker. 

For  "  The  Friend 

"  Seeing  that  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obey 
the  Truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love 
the  brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  p 
heart,  fervently."  1  Peter  i.  22.  "  And  above  all  thi; 
have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves."  1  Peter 
8. 

Whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  the  establish 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  t 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  assail 
or  denied,  to  contend  earnestly  for  its  ma 
tenance;  it  is  also  of  essential  importance  th 
they  be  clad  on  such  occasions  as  it  were  wi 
double  armor,  lest  the  enemy  take  advanta 
of  them  by  substituting  the  warmth  of  par 
zeal  and  controversial  heat  for  the  meekn< 
and  gentleness  of  Christ.  The  true  object 
all  argument  or  controversy  is  clearly  to  cc 
vince  the  minds  of  those  addressed,  and  n 
merely  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  d 
putant,  or  obtain  an  advantage  over  an  c 
ponent.  Those  who  stand  as  watchmen 
the  walls  have  much  need  to  know  their  fe 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
peace,  that  their  admonitions  and  warnin 
may  find  a  place  in  the  minds  of  those  a 
dressed,  and  turn  the  disobedient  to  the  w 
dom  of  the  just.  If  one  member  of  the  livii 
church  suffers,  all  the  members  must  parti 
pate  in  the  suffering,  if  their  life  and  sen 
bility  is  preserved  by  abiding  in  the  true  Yin 
so  that  those  not  particularly  injured  thei 
selves  by  the  offence  yet  experience  the 
sympathies  excited,  and  their  souls  to  mou 
at  the  spiritual  loss  sustained  by  the  bod 
On  such  occasions  that  fervent  charity  w 
be  felt  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  whi< 
vaunteth  not  itself  over  the  erring,  but  <" 
sires  their  restoration  and  spiritual  health, 
that  of  our  own  souls,  counting  them  not 
enemies,  but  admonishing  them  as  brothei 
What  a  beautiful  example  of  this  ferve 
charity  does  Paul  exhibit  in  his  2nd  Epist 
to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  writes:  "For  o 
of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wro 
unto  you  with  many  tears  :  not  that  ye  shou 
be  grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  lo 
which  I  have  more  abundantly  unto  you." 

In  this  critical  period  of  distraction  at 
change  in  our  Society,  it  seems  particular 
incumbent  that  all  should  be  diligent  to 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  may  be  buil 
ing,  brought  to  the  test  of  that  Spirit  whic 
is  comparable  to  a  two  edged  sword,  and  is 
diseerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  tt 
heart.  And  even  when  in  humility  and  sii 
cerity  of  soul,  we  can  say  that  we  have 
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Tier  hope  or  foundation  than  that  tried 
■me  which  is  elect  and  precious,  there  seems 
I  be  a  still  further  need  that  "  every  man 
Ice  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon;"  "for 
■j  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what 
■•t  it  is,"  and  "  if  any  man's  work  shall  be 
'Irned,  he  shall  suffer  loss."  No  merely  tra- 
iional  zeal  for  ancient  forms  in  doctrine  or 
lictice,  without  that  faith  which  works  by 
'ire  on  the  one  hand,  nor  exertions  for  the 
lllfare  of  others  standing  in  the  wisdom  of 
J|sn,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God  on  the  other 
'!  nd,  can  abide  the  fire  of  His  jealousy,  who 

11  not  give  His  honor  to  another. 
j  It  would  seem  at  least  to  be  reasonable  that 
J*  jse  who  imagine  they  have  made  discoveries 
I  ipecting  the  Truth,  and  its  liberty  or  requi- 
18  ions,  inconsistent  with  the  long  cherished 
sws  and  practices  of  our  predecessors,  should 
wary  of  their  foundation.  Especially  when 
jse  variations  tend  towards  the  side  of  car- 
l  ease  and  worldly  compliance.    I  cannot 
t  think  the  presumptions  of  christian  faith 
jj  I  experience  are  against  such  innovations. 
iii  ie  apostle  in  writing  to  the  Komans  speaks 
f  is:  "Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark 
™  im  which  cause  divisions  and  offences  con- 
8  uy  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned, 
d  avoid  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve 
fc  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  good  words 
d  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
laple." 

{ph  my  beloved  brethren,  let  us  beware 
]w  we  offend  any  of  the  little  ones  whom 
Jp  Master  has  called  out  of  the  customs  and 
mnners  of  a  world  which  lieth  in  wicked- 
Iss,  lest  we  become  amenable  to  the  woe  pro- 
Janced  by  Him  on  those  who  cause  offences. 
It  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
Iprld  to  confound  the  wise,  and  these  requisi- 
,1ns,  felt  as  they  have  been  by  divers  of  all 
l&racters  and  conditions,  from  one  genera- 
■n  to  another,  stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
,1m  but  in  the  power  of  God,  who  brings  to 
Ikight  the  understanding  of  the  prudent, 
lit  no  flesh  may  glory  in  His  presence. 
If1  Ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  to  the 
lier,"  well  becomes  the  youthful  traveller 
jpnward.  If  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  personal 
legation  to  assume  those  testimonies  which 
■tinguish  Friends  from  others  in  their  man- 
rlrs  and  appearance,  let  him  be  clothed  with 
Jmility,  and  be  willing  to  follow  in  the  faith 
'J  those  who  have  obtained  a  good  report, 
Jd  having  overcome,  have  laid  down  their 
■nor  with  the  new  name  written  upon  their 
jteheads.  Then  I  doubt  not  in  due  time, 
Sd  shall  reveal  even  this  unto  them,  and 
wre  will  be  no  schism  in  the  body.  "  Put 
1  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and 
j l  oved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humble- 
■38  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering ;  for- 
jkring  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  an- 
!»ier,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any, 
Jpn  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye. 
md  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity, 
Jiich  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  let  the 
Bice  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which 
I  are  called  in  one  body." 
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I  Che  approach  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  must 
Kng  over  the  minds  of  those  belonging  to  it, 
H  o  are  religiously  concerned  for  the  promo- 


tion of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  the  edifying  of 
its  members  in  christian  love,  much  serious 
thougbtfulness,  and  earnest  prayer  that  its 
sittings  may  be  held  under  the  preserving 
care  and  authority  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  subjects  which  claim  its  con- 
sideration generally  relate  more  or  less  di- 
rectly to  the  spiritual  health  and  growth  of 
the  members;  and  these  can  be  secured  only 
by  their  individually  seeking  to  experience 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart  divine  life,  and  so 
quicken  their  spiritual  faculties  that  whether 
called  silently  to  travail,  or  to  speak  or  to  act, 
it  may  be  with  the  Spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  religious 
observances  of  consistent  Friends,  is  silent 
waiting  before  the  Lord,  and  reverently  seek- 
ing to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  concern- 
ing them.  As  an  assembly  is  brought  under 
this  holy  exercise,  solemnity  and  weight 
spread  over  it,  and  whether  it  be  a  meeting 
for  worship  or  for  the  transaction  of  the  dis- 
cipline, the  presence  of  Christ  is  recognized 
as  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty, 
clothing  it  with  spiritual  strength  and  au- 
thority. However  insipid  or  irksome  such 
seasons  may  seem  to  the  superficial  professor, 
whose  life  is  in  outside  performances  which 
please  the  senses,  to  the  rightly  baptized  dis- 
ciples,— though  when  the  Seed  is  in  suffering, 
they  may  have  to  go  into  suffering  with  it, — 
as  they  abide  with  their  crucified  Lord,  keep- 
ing the  word  of  his  patience,  they  are  often 
times  of  refreshing,  wherein  He  will  "  gird 
himself  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat, 
and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them." 

We  apprehend  there  are  few  in  the  Society 
who  know  anything  of  its  history,  but  will 
acknowledge  that  Friends  were  once  an  emi- 
nently favored  people,  on  whom  was  bestowed 
the  spirit  of  power,  of  love  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  and  who,  in  their  religious  gatherings 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  baptized  by  the  one 
Spirit  into  one  body,  and  largely  to  partake 
of  that  peace  and  joy  which  are  the  portion 
of  true  believers.  They  held  the  truth  in  the 
spirit  of  it ;  and  as  individuals  and  as  a  church, 
were  jealously  watchful  that  no  false  charity, 
no  unsanctified  affection,  no  desire  to  receive 
honor  one  from  another,  should  draw  them 
aside  from  maintaining  in  precept  and  prac- 
tice, the  doctrines'  and  testimonies  of  the 
gospel. 

What  has  wrought  the  change  from  this 
good  estate,  of  which  we  apprehend  few  can 
be  so  lifeless  as  not  to  be  sensible  ?  Has  it 
not  been,  by  the  individual  members  in  the 
first  place,  being  ensnared  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  refusing  to  give  up  their  own  will  and 
to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of 
holiness,  so  as  in  life  and  conversation  to 
stand  as  witnesses  that  Christianity  is  opposed 
to  the  vain  fashions  and  impure  ways  of  the 
people  of  the  word,  and  its  true  converts  can- 
not have  fellowship  with  them  ?  And  if  we 
are  honest  to  our  convictions  must  we  not 
confess  that  this  refusal  to  wear  the  yoke  of 
Christ  has  so  crippled  and  blinded  many,  who 
while  retaining  the  government  on  their  own 
shoulders  are  yet  anxious  to  have  a  name 
to  live  as  members  of  the  visible  church,  that 
they  have  thought  themselves  justified  in 
lowering  the  high  standard  of  truth  originally 
displayed,  and  to  contend  for  an  easier  path 
to  heaven  than  our  forefathers  trod  ?  We 
think  it  can  do  none  of  us  harm  to  examine 
ourselves,  as  favored  by  that  light  which  can- 


not deceive,  and  see  how  far  this  may  be,  or 
have  been  our  case.  Inquire  what  we  have 
known  of  those  baptisms  which  crucify  to  the 
world,  and  slay  that  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  which  prompts  to  a  course,  even  in  re- 
ligion, so  that  what  is  done  may  be  seen  of 
men,  and  promotes  self  rather  than  endure  the 
offence  of  the  cross.  Just  in  proportion  as 
these  baptisms  may  have  been  considered  ob- 
solete in  religious  experience,  or  now  uncalled 
for,  and  something  more  easy  to  the  flesh  has 
been  substituted"  in  their  place,  silent  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  and  wrestling  for  his  enlight- 
ening and  strengthening  presence  have  be- 
come more  distasteful,  extending  its  deaden- 
ing influence  over  our  religious  meetings,  and 
undermining  the  strength  and  authority  of 
the  church,  to  the  grief  and  suffering  of  its 
rightly  qualified  members. 

We  often  please  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  "  better  times"  are  at  hand,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  are  sincerely  sigh- 
ing and  praying  that  a  brighter  day  may 
speedily  dawn  upon  our  loved  Society.  If 
we  ever  realize  these  hopes  and  petitions,  it 
must  be  by  the  members  more  generally  aban- 
doning those  things  which  have  retarded  their 
growth  in  the  truth,  and  kept  their  spiritual 
vision  dim.  They  must  more  generally  live 
consistently  with  the  high  profession  they 
make;  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  buried  with 
Christ  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  He 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  they  also  may  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  It  was  thus  our  faithful  pre- 
decessors were  prepared  for  the  work  of  their 
day,  and  it  was  this  that  enabled  them  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  power  of  God.  As  we 
are  grafted  into  and  abide  in  the  same  Vine, 
we  will  bring  forth  the  same  fruit. 

We  trust  that  all  such  living  branches  who 
may  convene  in  our  approaching  annual  as- 
sembly, will  not  grow  weary  of  struggling  to 
keep  to  the  original  ground  of  humbly  wait- 
ing in  believing  dependence,  so  as  to  know 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  Leader  of  Israel, 
following  faithfully  when  He  doth  appear, 
whether  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  or  a  still  small 
voice.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knows  not 
God,"  therefore  the  worldly-wise,  those  sub- 
ject to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  know  not  how 
to  order  aright  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  wisdom 
that  cometh  from  above,  which  "  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy."  To  the 
dedicated  seeker,  willing  to  endure  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  wisdom 
will  be  dispensed,  and  for  their  encourage- 
ment we  commend  the  following,  written  by 
a  deeply  experienced  elder  of  this  city,  who 
deceased  some  years  ago.  "  It  is  common  to 
say  it  is  a  low  time,  and  indeed  we  may  truly 
subscribe  to  its  verity;  but  then  what  is  the 
business  of  the  poor  bleating  flock?  Shall 
they  stray  away  in  expectation  of  finding  a 
leader  that  will  furnish  them  with  a  more 
plentiful  supply  ?  No  ;  we  are  at  best  only 
beggars,  unable  to  minister  to  our  own  wants; 
therefore,  unable  as  we  are,  let  us  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  adopting  the  counsel  and  prayer 
of  the  Apostle,  'The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  love  of  God  and  into  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ.'  I  cannot  doubt  but  the 
present  is  a  dispensation  permitted  in  Divine 
Wisdom  to  purge  and  purify  the  church,  that 
as  the  hunger  of  its  real  members  is  increased 
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by  want,  the  eye  may  be  more  steadily  di- 
rected to  its  holy  Head,  whose  blessed  hand 
will,  in  due  time  supply  all  their  need,  cause 
the  seemingly  desolate  and  forsaken  to  rejoice 
in  his  goodness,  and  to  sound  forth,  with  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving,  the  praise  which  is  his 
due  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 


SUMMABY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  member  from  Scotland,  j;hat  the  coast  de- 
fences near  Leith  and  Glasgow  be  strengthened,  was 
opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  He  argued  that  Liverpool  should  be 
properly  defended  first,  and  then  Glasgow.  The  Uni- 
versity Tests  bill  was  debated  and  passed  to  its  second 
reading  by  a  large,  majority. 

MacFarne's  extensive  warehouse  and  adjoining  build- 
ing, in  Glasgow,  were  burned  on  the  27th  ult.  Loss 
£100,000. 

An  explosion  occurred  on  the  30th  ult.  in  a  safety- 
fuse  manufactory  in  Cornwall,  where  a  number  of 
women  were  employed.  Seven  were  killed  and  several 
others  seriously  injured  so  that  it  was  feared  they  would 
not  survive. 

An  explosion  occurred  in  a  coal  mine  at  Atherton, 
near  Bolton,  on  the  28th,  attended  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  forty  lives. 

London. — Consols,  93J.  U.  S.  sixes,  1868,  93| ;  ten- 
forties,  89}. 

On  the  31st  ult.,  the  French  National  Assembly  took 
a  recess  until  the  22d  of  this  month.  Previous  to  the 
adjournment,  Thiers  addressed  the  Assembly.  He 
guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  declared 
the  army  was  faithful,  and  assured  the  Chamber  that 
no  interruption  of  the  peace  was  threatened  from 
abroad. 

Marshal  Bazaine  has  received  permission  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  justifying  his  conduct  at  Metz. 

The  Counseil  General  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
has  voted  an  appropriation  of  18,000,000  francs  for  the 
schools  of  Paris. 

The  Constitutionnel  again  asserts  that  negotiations  are 
proceeding  between  France  and  Germany  looking  to 
the  speedy  liberation  of  French  territory  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  German  troops,  and  the  German  govern- 
ment is  favorably  inclined  toward  some  arrangement 
by  which  this  result  may  be  attained.  "  Germany," 
says  the  Constitutionnel,  "  is  willing  to  order  the  evacua- 
tion of  that  portion  of  France  now  occupied  by  its 
troops,  upon  the  payment  of  500,000,000  francs  of  war 
indemnity,  and  the  remaining  two-and-a-half  milliards 
in  yearly  instalments. 

The  Queen  of  England  was  at  Baden,  Germany,  on 
the  31st  ult.,  round  which  place  she  had  made  several 
excursions,  riding  out  daily.  A  band  of  robbers  last 
week  removed  rails  on  the  Madrid  and  Andalusia  Rail- 
way, between  Valdepenas  and  Manzanares,  and  stopped 
the  mail  train.  They  then  made  an  attack  on  the  train, 
which  was  resisted  by  the  guard.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
and  one  of  the  guards,  an  officer  and  a  passenger  were 
wounded.  The  bandits  finally  gained  possession  of  the 
cars,  and  took  some  £3000  sterling.  Madrid  dispatches 
report  the  condition  of  the  country  as  tranquil.  A 
Republican  society  called  the  Advance  Guard,  having 
for  its  object  to  influence  the  policy  of  Spain,  has  been 
formed  in  Madrid.  The  society,  it  is  stated,  is  making 
preparations  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 

A  postal  convention  has  been  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Italy.  Negotiations  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Italy  and  Asia  are  pro- 
gressing to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  Pope  has  given  a  long  audience  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  He  desired  them  to  convey  to 
the  Queen  of  England  his  thanks  for  her  constant  evi- 
dences of  sympathy.  The  Prince  and  Princess  have 
also  visited  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  Lyons  in  the  Fifth  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  Exposition  to  be  held  there. 

The  Khan  of  Khiva  has  sent  an  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  bearing  a  valuable  present  to  the  Czar,  and 
credentials  expressive  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Russian  government. 

City  of  Mexico  dispatches  to  the  21st  ult.,  state  that 
disorder  and  anarchy  prevail  throughout  the  Republic. 
Persons  and  property  are  outraged  wherever  govern- 
ment troops  are  absent.  The  prospect  is  good  for  the 
government  triumphing  in  the  present  struggle  with 
the  revolutionists,  but  the  probabilities  of  internal 
peace  and  order  being  soon  established  are  very  small. 


United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  461.  There  were 
83  deaths  from  small  pox,  47  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
44  consumption,  and  20  old  age.  The  number  of  regis^ 
tered  births  in  this  city  during  1871,  was  18,346,  viz:,' 
males  9,657  :  females  8,689.  The  number  of  marriages 
•was  6,806,  and  that  of  deaths  16,993,  of  whom  16,036 
were  white,  and  957  colored. 

The  total  quantity  of  gas  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
gas  works  in  1871,  was  1,338,972,000  cubic  feet,  being 
an  increase  in  quantity  over  the  year  1870,  of  97,487,000 
cubic  feet.  The  maximum  consumption  in  24  hours 
was  6,543,000  cubic  feet,  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of 
Twelfth  month  last.  The  number  of  consumers  of  gas 
is  70,774,  being  an  increase  of  3831  during  the  year. 
At  the  close  of  1871,  571  miles  of  street  mains  were 
laid.  The  total  number  of  gas  lights  in  the  city  at  the 
same  date  was  933,684. 

In  1840,  when  the  first  census  of  Michigan  as  a  State 
was  taken,  it  was  the  twenty-third  State  of  the  Union, 
and  contained  212,567  inhabitants.  In  1870,  it  had  a 
population  of  1,184,059,  and  ranks  as  the  thirteenth 
State.  In  1840,  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of 
the  State  was  $37,000,000 ;  in  1870  it  was  $630,000,000. 

At  Lone  Pine,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  California, 
an  earthquake  recently  occurred,  by  which  fifty  houses 
were  demolished,  and  extensive  fissures  made  in  the 
ground  for  miles  around.  About  20  persons  were  killed 
and  30  wounded  by  the  earthquake.  The  earth  was  in 
a  constant  tremble  for  over  three  hours,  and  a  chasm 
was  opened  for  thirty-five  miles  down  the  valley,  and 
varying  from  three  inches  to  forty  feet  in  depth.  The 
region  affected  by  the  earthquake  is  sparsely  inhabit- 
ed by  people  engaged  in  working  silver-bearing  lead 
mines. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  enacted  a  gen- 
eral Local  Option  law.  It  authorizes  the  citizens  of 
every  city  and  county  of  the  State  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  license  or  no  license,  for  their  respective  cities 
and  counties,  in  the  Third  mo.  1873.  In  all  cases  where 
a  majority  vote  no  license  it  is  declared  unlawful  for  a 
license  to  be  issued  for  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

On  the  first  inst.,  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State, 
Earl  Granville's  reply  to  his  last  note  relative  to  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

At  the  election  in  Connecticut  on  the  first  inst.,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  elected.  The 
Republicans  have  also  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  amounted  on  the  1st  inst.  to  $2,210,331,529, 
having  been  reduced  $15,481,969  during  the  previous 
month.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  consisted  of  $10,- 
431,299  currency,  and  $120,200,610  coin. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  first  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115f;  ditto,  1868,  113;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108  J.  Superfine  flour,  $6.40  a  $6.70  ; 
finer  brands,  $7  a  $11.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.50;  red  Jersey,  $1.72 ;  amber,  $1.75;  white  Michi- 
gan, common,  $1.81.  State  barley,  75  a  83  cts.  Oats, 
53  a  56  cts.  Rye,  89  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  72 
cts.;  southern  yellow,  72  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
23  a  23£  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba 
sugar,  8|  cts.  Choice  superfine  flour,  $6.25;  finer 
brands,  $6.50.  a  $11.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.73 
a  $1.78  ;  amber,  $1.80  a  $1.82;  white,  $1.95  a  $2.  Rye, 
87  a  88  cts.  Yellow  corn,  65  a  66  cts.  Oats,  55  cts. 
Lard,  8|  a  9  cts.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
were  light,  reaching  only  about  1,500  head.  Extra  sold 
at  8  a  8J  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7£  cts.,  and  common  5  a 
b\  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  13,000  sheep  sold,  choice 
at  9  a  10£  cts.  per  lb.  gross  ;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9  cts.,  and 
common  7  a  8|  cts.  Hogs  sold  at  $6.50  a  $7.50  per  100 
lbs.  net.  Receipts  2,111  head.  Chicago. — Spring  extra 
flour,  $5  a  $7.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.20^.  Mixed 
corn,  38  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30|  cts.  No.  2  rye,  68  a  70 
cts.  Lard,  $8.15  per  100  lbs.  St,  Louis. — Superfine 
flour,  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.75.  No.  2  spring 
wheat,  $1.43 ;  No.  2  winter  red,  $1.90.  No.  2  mixed 
corn,  40  cts.  No.  2  oats,  35  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family 
flour,  $7.50  a  $7.75.  Red  wheat,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  Corn, 
47  cts.  Oats,  38  a  42  cts.  Lard,  8}  a  8J  cts.  Detroit. 
—Amber  Michigan  wheat,  $1.57  ;  white,  $1.62  a  $1.69. 
Corn,  48t  cts.  Oats,  38£  cts.  Clover-seed,  $5.10  a  $5.15. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar,  &c, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  German  town, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  II 
The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of Friends'  AssociatB 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  ColoiH 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-houflH 
on  Second-day  evening,  Fourth  month  15th,  1872,H 
7%  o'clock. 

Our  Superintendent,  Alfred  H.  Jones,  is  expected  >1 
be  present  to  give  details  of  the  winter's  work. 

AH  Friends  interested  in  the  Freedmen  are  invi  «■ 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

John  B.  Gaeeett,  Secretary  I  ■ 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Aid  Associati 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  Is' 
held  in  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  jjj 
Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  18th,  1872,  at  8  o'clock  p.fl 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Richaed  Cadbuby,  C£er&!j 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  1 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  the  2ij| 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  etp 
children  to  the  Institution,  will  please  make  appliM 
tion,  as  early  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  Aabs| 
Shabpless,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  L 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  ChableS' J.  Allen,  Treasurfl 
304  Arch  St.  Philadelphia.  ' 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  Germantown  Prepara!1 
Meeting  School.    Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  Franklin  Institute,  Philad 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Faculty  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
the  admission,  free  of  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition 
a  small  number  of  students,  members  of  the  Society 
Friends,  and  in  circumstances  to  justify  the  extens 
of  such  aid. 
The  next  Term  will  open  9th  mo.  11th,  1872. 
Address,  Samuel  J.  Gummebe,  Preside^, 

Haverford  College,  Penna 

"FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  I 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 

Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  S 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


"An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious 
ciety  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  the  f 
damental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  Pi 
cipally  selected  from  their  Early  Writings.  To  wh 
is  added,  at  the  Author's  request,  An  Historical  Int 
duction  to  the  Memoir  of  George  Fox,  in  Friei 
Library,  Vol.  I,  by  Thomas  Evans." 

The  above  work,  commonly  called  Evans's  Expi 
tion,  being  out  of  print  in  this  country,  one  hund 
and  fifty  copies  of  an  edition  published  in  Engli 
have  been  imported,  and  are  now  for  sale  at  FrienB 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Ph 
80  cts.  per  copy. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Second  month,  1872,  MaB 
Ann  Blackwood,  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  W.  BlaB 
wood,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  in  the  66th  year  of  H 
age.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  LorH 
"  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  ey  3 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  ill 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  iB 
former  things  are  passed  away." 

 ,  at  West  Chester,  Penna.,  on  the  2d  of  Thp|l 

month,  James  Smith,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  agu 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend  H 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Moreland,  on  the  15tbdR 

Third  month,  1872,  Susan  Spencee,  a  beloved  me-w 
ber  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  88th  yeaif  i 
her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  of  a  courteous  and  affai» 
disposition,  which,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  shfflj 
of  natural  and  acquired  knowledge,  rendered  her  ]M 
ciety  both  attractive  and  profitable.  Sincerely  attaclpw 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  » 
was  careful  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  to  put  Mi 
profession  in  practice,  and  relying  for  acceptance  on  iff" 
mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  we  reverently  H 
lieve  that  her  end  was  peace. 
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nil  For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

I  "I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night  I  ever 
II  tent  alone  in  the  Bush.  Soon  after  I  left 
it  ie  surveyor,  I  was  hired  on  a  station  to  look 

'ter  some  rams,  about  a  hundred  in  number. 

used  to  take  my  meals  at  the  head  station, 
|  id  sleep  in  the  woolshed.  Every  morning 
:  used  to  stroll  out  with  these  rams,  taking 
jj  ith  me  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  if  I  could  by 
I  ry  chance  borrow  one,  and  wander  about 

II  the  sun  told  me  that  it  was  time  to  turn 
*  amewards.    This  was  solitary  work  enough, 

it  then  I  had  company  in  the  evening  :  such 
i  it  was.  I  used  generally  to  have  a  talk 
<  lith  somebody  before  I  went  to  bed.  But 
*l  lis  was  only  a  half-and-half  kind  of  shepherd- 
g;  your  true  Queensland  shepherd  is  one 
ho  seldom  sees  a  human  being  more  than 
ice  a  week,  and  whose  sole  company  is  with 
s  own  thoughts. 

. "  When  I  had  had  charge  of  the  rams  for  a 
•tie  while,  a  shepherd  was  wanted  for  a  flock 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  I  was  selected  for  the 
lty.    Being  a  'new  hand,'  I  was  sent  out 
•st  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  man  in 
hose  charge  they  at  present  were.  The  hut 
as  about  five  miles  from  the  head  station, 
id  was  for  once  built  of  wood  with  a  roof  of 
ingles.    It  had  even  a  door  to  it. 
"  Shepherds'  huts  in  Queensland  are  usually 
^hat  are  called  '  Gunyahs,'  this  is  the  native 
ijvme  for  a  hut  made  of  bark,  which  is  laid  on 
jlkiod  of  rude  framework,  and  slopes  from  a 
Ipge  pole  to  the  ground.    A  few  pieces  of 
jilrk  are  fastened  at  the  back,  and  there  is  of 
-fjurse  no  door. 

■  "The  present  occupant  of  the  hut  stayed 
Ijith  me  a  day  or  two  to  put  me  in  the  way 
I  things,  and  then  departed,  taking  with  him 
mlf  the  flock,  as  it  had  to  be  divided  in  con- 
qaence  of  the  scarcity  of  grass. 
"I  was  thus  left  entirely  alone  with  these 
,?ht  hundred  sheep.    I  had  a  week's  rations 
tea,  sugar,  flour,  and  beef,  and  did  not  ex- 
ict  that  any  one  would  visit  me  till  the  end 
the  week.    Having  seen  the  last  of  my  late 
f,mpanion,  I  turned  my  sheep  out,  and  let 
em  take  whatever  way  they  pleased.  I  felt 
is  lonely  during  the  day  than  I  might  have 
ne,  because  I  had  never  been  entrusted  with 
ch  a  number  of  sheep  before;  and  I  was 
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somewhat  needlessly  anxious  about  them.  I 
kept  fancying  they  wanted  to  stray  away, 
when  they  were  only  looking  out  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  poor  things.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  the  day  go  so  quickly. 

"In  the  evening  I  eat  up  the  last  piece  of 
damper  which  had  been  made  by  the  shepherd 
who  had  just  left,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
to-morrow  I  shall  eat  bread  of  my  own  baking! 
This,  and  other  gloomy  ideas,  began  to  op- 
press me  much,  and  in  order  to  counteract 
this  feeling  as  much  as  possible,  I  dragged  to- 
gether a  quantity  of  logs  and  made  a  cheerful 
blaze,  by  the  light  of  which  I  could  see  to 
read.  The  sheep  were  long  ago  safe  in  the 
yard  behind  the  hut.  When  enough  ashes 
had  been  made,  I  set  about  making  a  damper 
for  to-morrow's  breakfast. 

"Now  although  I  had  seen  many  dampers 
made,  I  had  never  made  one  myself,  nor  in- 
deed had  I  ever  eaten  any  food  of  my  own 
cooking.  A  damper  is  merely  a  cake  made 
of  flour  and  water,  and  baked  in  the  ashes. 
But  simple  as  this  cookery  seems,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  A 
good  damper  is  as  nice  a  kind  of  bread  as  can 
be  made,  a  bad  one  is — well  I  don't  know 
what  to  compare  it  to.  I  have  had  to  eat 
many  bad  ones  too,  before  I  learnt  to  make  a 
tolerably  good  one.  However,  I  mixed  my 
damper  on  the  clean  side  of  a  sheet  of  bark, 
and  made  a  place  for  it  in  the  ashes,  and 
covered  it  up. 

"Now  I  had  forgotten  one  important  part 
of  the  ceremony,  and  that  was,  that  I  ought 
to  have  sprinkled  a  layer  of  cold  white  ash 
over  the  damper,  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
In  twenty  minutes  time  I  dug  for  my  dam- 
per to  see  if  it  was  done,  and  found  only  a 
crumbling  lump  of  dry  cinder.  So  much  for 
my  first  essay  as  a  cook.  I  said  to  myself 
'I  must  be  content  with  "Johnny  cakes"  for 
breakfast.'  Now  Johnny  cakes  are  thick 
cakes  baked  and  turned,  on  the  top  of  the  fire, 
but  are  looked  on  only  as  a  hasty  substitute 
for  the  genuine  and  glorious  damper.  I  then 
turned  my  attention  to  going  to  bed.  I  ar- 
ranged my  blankets  in  a  corner  of  the  hut, 
and  lay  down  (as  I  thought)  to  sleep.  But 
sleep  would  not  come.  First  of  all,  I  began 
to  think  what  a  long  way  off  I  was  from  my 
fellow-men,  at  least  from  men  of  my  own 
color,  cut  off  entirely  from  all  assistance, 
should  I  require  it.  Supposing  I  was  taken 
ill,  suppose  the  blacks  attacked  me,  I  might 
shout  for  help,  no  one  could  hear  me.  Then 
I  began  to  argue  that  this  was  all  nonsense, 
I  was  well  and  strong,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably no  blacks  anywhere  near.  It  was  fool- 
ish to  annoy  myself  with  such  idle  specula- 
tions, I  had  better  go  to  sleep,  but  it  was  no 
use ;  all  the  horrible  stories  that  I  had  ever 
heard  thronged  to  my  recollection  :  of  men  at- 
tacked by  savages  and  murdered,  of  ghastly 
corpses  subjected  to  frightful  mutilations,  of 
dead  men  lying  unregarded  and  found  days 
after  in  lonely  huts.  Then  I  began  to  picture 
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to  myself  the  dreary  bush  outside,  and  the 
forms  that  might  even  then  be  creeping  up  in 
silence,  shortly  to  be  broken  by  unearthly 
yells.  I  lay  now  broad  awake,  and  the  per- 
spiration streamed  from  every  pore.  My 
'  hearing  seemed  unnaturally  sharpened,  and 
the  Bush  seemed  as  noisy  as  it  had  before 
been  silent :  all  round  the  hut  I  fancied  I  heard 
the  cracking  of  dry  sticks,  and  the  rustling  of 
grass.  After  a  time  I  got  up  and  looked  out; 
there  was  no  window,  but  I  opened  the  door. 
The  night  breeze  was  fresh  and  cool ;  the  fire 
gleamed  up  now  and  again,  and  threw  long 
shadows,  and  made  the  darkness  behind, 
among  the  rustling  trees,  blacker  by  contrast. 
I  went  and  sat  by  the  fire,  and  smoked  a  pipe. 
The  sounds  which  I  had  heard  now  seemed 
more  natural ;  what  I  fool  I  had  been  !  How 
could  I  expect  the  Bush  to  be  still:  it  would 
be  all  right  in  the  morning.  It  must  have 
been  indigestion ;  but  I  could  have  accounted 
for  it  better  if  I  had  been  eating  my  own 
dampers.  This  reminded  me :  I  thought 1  Per- 
haps a  little  occupation  will  do  me  good ;  I'll 
make  the  Johnny  cakes  now,  instead  of  in 
the  morning.'  So  I  raked  the  fire  together, 
and  mixed  some  dough,  and  put  on  the  cakes. 
This  occupied  some  time,  and  I  began  to  feel 
sleepy.  I  went  in  and  lay  down  again,  but 
the  chauge  of  posture  seemed  at  once  to  bring 
me  back  to  my  old  state  of  mind.  And  now 
I  began  to  be  disturbed  by  real  noises ;  the 
sheep  began  to  stir  and  bleat,  and  from  the 
creek  below  there  rose  on  the  air  an  unearthly 
kind  of  scream,  answered  by  another  from 
the  opposite  direction.  This  went  on  for 
some  time:  'it  must  be  some  animal,  or  a 
black,'  I  thought.  I  got  up  again  to  lookout; 
the  moon  had  just  risen,  and  the  outlines  of 
things  were  much  more  clearly  visible.  I 
stood  and  waited  for  the  noise :  again  it  came, 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  ground  a  few  yards 
away,  a  long-drawn  wail  or  screech,  as  of 
something  in  pain.  The  space  immediately 
around  the  hut  was  bare  with  the  trampling 
of  the  sheep,  and  presently  I  could  make  out 
something  moving.  Moving  along  with  a 
kind  of  jerking,  rollicking  motion  towards 
me ;  as  it  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
great  cream-colored  or  grey  bird  with  long 
legs,  and  from  this  doubtless  the  noise  had 
proceeded.  Satisfied  so  far,  I  went  round  the 
yard,  to  see  if  anything  was  the  matter  with 
the  sheep.  They  seemed  to  be  uneasy,  but  I 
supposed  that  this  was  caused  by  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  They  were  clustering  together 
in  groups,  from  which  now  and  again  a  mut- 
tered bleat  arose  :  some  few  were  suckling 
their  lambs. 

"I  lay  down  again,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
orgies  of"  the  night  had  only  just  begun.  The 
cuckoo  took  the  lead  with  a  note  somewhat 
harsher  than  that  of  the  English  bird.  Then 
another  wretched  species  did  his  best  to  make 
night  hideous  with  his  monotonous  cry,  '  mo- 
poke,  mopoke,  poke-poke-mopoke.'  An  opos- 
sum had  established  himself  on  a  tree  close 
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to  the  hut,  and  kept  up  a  continual  hissing 
and  screaming  noise,  and  a  native  dog  howled 
long  and  loud  in  the  distance.  I  don't  know 
when  I  got  to  sleep,  or  how  long  my  sleep 
lasted,  but  it  seemed  to  me  only  a  minute  or 
two  compared  to  the  wakeful  hours  I  had  spent. 

"  I  was  just  settled  into  a  comfortable  nap 
when  the  regular  daybreak  nuisance  began. 
First  of  all  a  solitary  old  crow,  then  a  laugh- 
ing jackass  chuckling  under  his  breath,  next 
a  magpie  with  three  notes  of  tolerable  music, 
and  the  sun  rises  to  the  general  chorus,  all  in 
full  swing,  like  a  G-erman  band,  an  intolerable 
noise  and  very  little  music,  at  least  so  people 
are  apt  to  think  when  they  are  awakened  by 
it  after  a  bad  night.  But  once  out  of  bed,  and 
stretching  and  washing  over,  these  morose 
feelings  vanish,  and  one  is  apt  to  feel  quite  as 
lively,  and  fresh,  and  cheerful  as  the  birds. 
Such  are  the  exhilarating  effects  of  a  cloudless 
sky  and  a  glorious  rising  sun. 

"After  that  first  night  I  think  I  hardly 
over  felt  lonely,  and  I  usually  slept  as  sound 
as  a  top,  notwithstanding  that  I  invariably 
got  two  or  three  hours  sleep  in  the  day  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

CContinued  from  page  254.) 

How  often  our  Author  endeavors  to  with- 
draw his  readers  from  every  outward  depend- 
ence, and  to  direct  them  with  faithful  obe- 
dience to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  the  only  sure  Teacher  in  the  heart ! 
This,  he  assures  us,  would  "  enable  clearly  to 
see  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace";" 
would  bestow  a  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
plicitly recognised  and  followed,  would  yield, 
for  the  sacrifices  called  for  and  made,  the  hun- 
dredfold reward  in  this  life,  as  well  as  the 
everlasting  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come. 
While  fully  accepting  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  His  outward  appearance  as  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  as 
our  Passover  who  was  sacrificed  for  us,  it  was 
the  fulfilled  promise  of  His  inward  and  spirit- 
ual coming  to  guide  into  all  truth,  and  to 
abide  with  us  forever,  that  seems  to  have  been 
a  cherished  doctrine  laid  upon  him  to  uphold 
to  the  world;  as  it  is  calculated  and  designed 
in  the  character  of  the  Comforter,  to  give  rest 
and  settlement  to  the  tribulated  and  weary 
soul.  Belief  in,  and  obedience  to  this,  must 
in  every  trial  and  calamity,  in  every  tossing 
and  tempest,  be  an  anchor  to  the  soul  both 
sure  and  steadfast. 

Would  that  this  doctrine  that  is  so  pre- 
eminently according  to  godliness,  could  have 
more  free  scope — the  Teacher  within — the 
light  of  Christ  in  the  heart — the  anointing 
which  abideth  in  us — the  grace  of  G-od  that 
bringeth  salvation — the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
ness— 8  the  hidden  manna" — the  still  small 
voice  of  life  and  power — the  Strength  made 
perfect  in  weakness — the  Balm  of  Gilead  for 
every  wound — the  kingdom  that  cometh  not 
with  observation  !  Surely  this  could  not  fail 
to  be  more  universally  the  case,  were  we  not 
so  drowned  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  time  and  sense. 
May  the  precepts,  backed  by  the  consistent 
example  of  this  well  instructed  scribe  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have  due  place  with 
us  all.  So  that  in  the  legacies  he  has  left  us, 
may  be  verified  the  language  concerning  one 
of  old,  "  She  being  dead  yet  epeaketh." 


A  few  lines  affectionately  offered  and  ad- 
dressed to  every  young  person  whom  they 
may  concern.* 

"  1817,  Sixth  month  10th. 
"  Dear  fellow-traveller, — In  a  little  of  that 
love  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  Him, 
who  'showeth  mercy  unto  thousands,'  I  send 
thee  these  few  lines;  sincerely  desiring  that 
the  eye  of  thy  soul  may  be  so  effectually 
opened  and  enlightened  by  the  healing  hand 
of  the  great  physician,  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  en- 
able thee  clearly  to  see  the  things  which  be- 
long unto  thy  peace,  before  they  are  hidden 
from  thee. 

"Dear  fellow-traveller,  dost  thou  not  at 
times,  when  thy  mind  is  in  some  degree  dis- 
engaged from  the  round  of  sin  and  folly,  or 
when  thy  natural  flow  of  health  and  spirits  is 
somewhat  broken,  dost  thou  not  feel  within 
thee  convictions  of  thy  wickedness,  and  con- 
demnation for  the  same  ?  Hast  thou  not  in- 
telligibly heard  at  such  intervals  a  language 
which  whispers,  '  all  is  not  right?'  Hast  thou 
not  felt  that  the  end  of  these  things,  in  which 
thy  gratification  is  placed,  can  never  be  peace, 
— can  never  be  anything  short  of  death,  eter- 
nal death  to  the  soul  that  persists  in  them  ? 
Be  assured  then,  that  although  these  are  thy 
secret  feelings,  thou  art  still  the  object  of  in- 
finite condescension  and  loving-kindness;  he 
who  desires  not  the  death  of  the  evil-doer,  but 
the  death  of  the  evil,  is  still  near  thee,  not- 
withstanding all  thy  rebellion,  —  following 
thee  in  thy  ways  which  are  those  of  sin,  and 
running  after  thee  as  a  shepherd,  in  search  of 
his  strayed  sheep.  These  pleadings  of  Divine 
grace,  these  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  in  spite  of  thy  concealment  of  them  are 
pursuing  thee,  and  in  spite  of  thy  endeavors 
to  appease  them  by  partial  reformations,  are 
galling  thy  soul, — even  these  are  the  evidences 
of  His  gracious  hand  upon  thee ;  who  wounds 
only  to  heal,  and  whose  very  judgments  are 
in  mercy.  O  !  that  thou  mayest  come  to  see 
with  undoubted  clearness  the  truth  of  this ; 
that  thou  mayest  be  encouraged  and  embold- 
ened unreservedly  to  follow  that  which  is,  as 
I  fully  believe,  shown  thee  to  be  right  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Judge  of 
all  the  earth.  Assuredly  He  has  shown  thee 
what  He  is  requiring  at  thy  hands,  and  what 
his  righteous  controversy  is  with  :  He  requires 
of  thee  nothing  but  that  which  has  separated 
thee  from  Him,  the  only  source  and  centre  of 
true  joy, — nothing  but  that  which,  if  not  for 
saken,  will  embitter  thy  present  life;  and 
plunge  thee  into  utter  darkness  after  it.  Dear 
fellow-traveller,  it  may  be  that  thou  hast  been, 
within  these  few  years,  my  companion  in  the 
walk  of  wickedness;  that  we  have  taken  de- 
light to  set  at  defiance  the  commandments  of 
a  great  Creator ;  and  have  yielded  ourselves, 
and  all  that  we  possess,  the  ready  instruments 
of  Satan :  our  time,  our  talents,  our  means, 
our  youth,  our  health,  our  peace  have  been 
freely  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  our  soul's 
enemy.  Be  then  entreated  by  one  who  has 
himself  trod  in  this  path;  who  has  hurried 
forward  with  impetuosity  down  this  fatal  cur- 
rent, who,  borne  by  the  rushing  waters  to  the 
very  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  has 
been  there  snatched  from  the  very  mouth  of 
destruction.  There  is  indeed,  dear  young 
person,  neither  help,  nor  hope,  nor  happiness, 
even  in  this  state  of"  existence,  but  in  the  favor 
of  Him,  (in  whose  favor  is  life,)  in  implicit 

*  This  may,be  had  separately  in  a  Tract. 


obedience  to  the  Divine  will  as  far  as  it 
made  known  to  us.  It  is  to  no  purpose  thi 
we  reckon  ourselves,  or  are  reckoned  b 
others  as  belonging  to  this  sect  or  the  otht 
church,  to  this  class  or  the  other  division  <| 
professing  Christians — if  we  fall  short  of  thosf 
unalterable  marks  and  evidences  of  true  Chrij 
tianity,  by  which  we  shall  be  known  and  dij 
tinguished  in  that  great  day,  when  every  gloi 
will  be  removed,  and  every  ceremony  an 
shadow  shall  fade  before  the  eternal  sun  <| 
truth.  We  read  that  at  that  awful  crisij 
there  shall  be  but  two  names  or  classes,  b 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  worlj 
shall  be  known, — the  sheep  and  the  goats- 
the  good  and  the  bad.  Well,  dear  fellovj 
traveller,  it  remains  for  each  of  us,  if  we  ha\ji 
any  desire  that  this  transient  state  of  beh)| 
may  terminate  in  an  unfading  inheritance,  t| 
lay  aside  all  the  false  and  foolish  reasoning! 
all  the  vain  suggestions,  the  cheating  insinu| 
tions  of  an  unwearied  adversary;  and  witr 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  soul,  to  take  u 
the  holy  resolution  to  seek  and  to  serve  th| 
Lord  our  God,  during  the  few  remaining  dajf 
that  may  be  allotted  us ;  and  to  this  end,  thm 
we  may  be  found  daily  inquiring  in  his  ten| 
pie,  the  temple  of  our  own  hearts,  and  wail 
ing  upon  him  there,  where  his  kingdom  mu| 
come  and  his  will  be  done ;  that  so  we  ma| 
feel  his  presence  and  power,  to  direct  and  t| 
guide  us  into  the  saving  knowledge  of  hirij 
self.  That  thou  and  I,  as  well  as  all  our  pool 
brethren  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  may  tj 
of  that  gloriously  happy  number,  who  shaM 
inherit  an  eternity  of  joy  unspeakable  in  tJ 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  the  earnest  desire  <n 
one  who  feels  himself  thy  soul's  true  friend h 
"1817. — In  what  words  shall  I  express  tb 
tender  dealings,  thy  loving-kindness,  O  Loral 
to  my  poor  soul?  How  shall  I  approach  the| 
how  shall  I  speak  of  thee,  or  speak  to  thel 
O!  Thou,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift?  The! 
art  far  more  gracious  than  any  language  ca 
commemorate,  or  than  any  tongue  can  col 
vey  an  adequate  notion  of.  Thou  hast  wraj 
me  in  a  garment  of  praise ;  thou  hast  cover! 
me  with  a  sense  of  thy  compassion,  I  a 
swallowed  up  with  love  of  thee,  with  thy  lol 
towards  me.  Take  pity  upon  the  poor  duJ 
which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  animate  wii 
the  breath  of  thy  pure  Spirit,  and  to  make! 
living  soul;  still  condescend  to  continue  til 
fatherly  protection — thy  very  tender  mercil 
and  forbearance,  hitherto  vouchsafed ;  ail 
enable  me  and  all  thy  poor  creatures,  to  a 
swer  yet  more  and  more  thy  end  and  purpofi 
in  creating  us, — still  more  and  more  to  lol 
and  adore  thee,  who  art  our  all  in  all.  (I 
may  thy  kingdom,  thy  power,  and  thy  glorfl 
yet  more  widely  and  triumphantly  exteifl 
over  every  thing  within  us  and  without  ul 
0  !  may  thy  blessed  will  so  come  over  a, 
that  the  period  may  again  be  known,  who] 
'  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and  all  tin 
sons,  O  God,  shout  for  joy!'" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Cultivate  inward  stillness,  that  thou  mayejj 
be  favored  to  know  the  secret  teachings  of  til 
Holy  Spirit.  Meddle  not  with  argumeiW 
What  comes  to  thy  ear  unsought  bear  patierw 
ly;  guard  against  excitement;  wrestle  IT 
prayer,  both  for  thyself  and  others,  for  stren 
if  in  the  right,  still  in  the  right  to  stay ;  if  n 
that  heavenly  Wisdom  may  teach  the  bet 
way. — M.  Capper. 
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From  "  Frazer's  Magazine." 

Notes  on  East  Greenland, 

(Continued  from  page  258  ) 

It  will  b8  supposed  that  there  must  also  be 
nany  places  of  greater  elevation,  which,  not 
'leing  within  the  reach  of  melting  snow,  must 
therefore  be  almost  entirely  devoid  of  mois- 
>ure,  and  unable,  through  the  great  dryness 
'if  the  air,  to  support  tbe  least  vegetation. 
There  are  certainly  many  such  places ;  but 
Absolute  sterility  is  exceedingly  rare.  We 
;iaw  few  spots  where  we  did  not  meet,  every 
wo  or  three  yards,  with  at  least  a  few  blades 
lif  grass,  a  tiny  patch  of  willow,  or  a  little  tuft 
if  silene  or  lychnis.  The  appearance  which 
'hese  present  is,  to  be  sure,  dismal  enough. 
('Scarcely,  even  in  early  spring^can  we  speak 
|if  green  shoots;  the  grass  puts  forth  a  dry 
l,nd  stunted  blade  and  ear;  in  a  short  time 
Jhe  three  or  four  little  leaves,  which  every 
■talk  of  herb  or  shrub  develops,  become  of  a 
iiale  brown  color,  like  those  of  the  previous 
■ear,  which  never  fall ;  the  tufts  produce  their 
Occasional  short-stalked  blossoms,  and  their 
ummer  is  passed.  Is  it  not  marvelous  that 
ust  as  the  Arctic  traveller,  during  his  wan- 
.erings,  suffers  from  nothiDg  more  than  from 
hirst,  so  we  find  vegetation  here  reduced  to 
,  minimum,  not  by  cold  and  wet,  but  by 
rought  and  parching  heat  ?  It  is  these  cir- 
umstances,  too,  which  impede  the  growth  of 
!chens  and  moss  to  such  an  extent  that,  even 
a  this  "  kingdom  of  mosses  and  lichens,"  we 
iad  often  to  search  for  a  long  time  before 
inding  a  locality  answering  in  any  degree  to 
his  description  ;  and  though  many  reindeer 
,re  found,  the  reindeer-moss  is  one  of  the 
arest  plants.  I  cannot,  in  these  few  words, 
raw  any  thing  like  a  complete  picture  of  the 
egetation  of  the  Pendulum  Islands,  as  many 
nd  various  additional  details  would  have  to 
'6  taken  into  account. 

But  the  mainland,  exposed  as  it  is  to  a  more 
ritense  heat,  produces  a  vegetation  of  con- 
iderably  higher  character.    There,  not  only 
t  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  a 
eight  of  more  than  1000  feet  up  their  slopes, 
re  seen  large  tracts  of  uninterrupted  green, 
Affording  pasture  for  herds  of  reindeer  and 
li  jlattle.    In  many  places  may  be  found  the 
host  beautiful  close  grass,  which,  as  with  us, 
>  decked  with  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  dan- 
elion ;  the  blades,  adorned  with  clusters  of 
liars,  reach  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet; 
he  bilberry  grows  side-by-side  with  the  an- 
romeda,  and  covers  large  tracts  of  ground, 
s  on  our  own  moory  heaths.    In  the  damp 
i  iefts  of  the  rocks  flourish  the  most  delicate 
!>rns,  and  the  acid  leaves  of  the  sorrel  grow 
l«  )  an  unusual  size;  on  the  sunny  slopes  the 
II  ark-blue  campanula  nods  on  its  long  stem, 
;i  nd  we  are  attracted  by  the  tender  evergreen 
ti  lyrola  with  its  marble-white  flowers.  Among 
t:  lie  rounded  pebbles  of  the  streams  and  sea- 
II  lore  the  epilobium  unfolds  its  large  blossoms, 
'hich,  with  their  magnificently  bright-red 
Dior,  entice  from  afar  even  the  most  indif- 
I  srent.    Among  the  bare  rocks  the  curious 
|0lemonium  has  settled  in  great  profusion, 
nd  out  of  the  feathery  circle  of  odoriferous 
^aves  rise  the  thick  clusters  of  its  large, 
[right,  light-blue  flowers.    Clothed  as  they 
^e  in  such  a  very  familiar  dress,  these  plants 
l>em  like  strangers  in  their  Arctic  surround- 
igs.    And  that  peculiar  color  of  the  moun- 
lin  slope  is  produced,  as  we  find  to  our  as- 
mishment,  by  very  small  but  vigorous  dwarf- 
lirch,  which,  although  it  grows  but  little 


every  year,  seems  to  thrive  very  well,  as  it 
has  ripened  both  blossoms  and  fruit.  Close 
by  stand  bilberry-bushes,  bearing  ripe  and 
peculiarly  sweet  fruit,  which  is  plucked  and 
enjoyed  with  childlike  pleasure;  and,  lastly, 
the  botanist  is  enraptured  at  the  discovery  of 
some  beautiful  Alpine  roses,  which  have,  alas! 
already  shed  their  blossoms.  This  rhododen- 
dron brings  him  back  at  once  to  the  Alps;  he 
even  bears,  in  imagination,  the  tinkling  of 
the  cow-bells  and  the  herdsman's  call. 

Thus,  then,  is  it  possible  for  the  vegetable 
world  in  Bast  Greenland  to  expand  into  un- 
wonted beauty  and  to  ripen  its  annual  blos- 
soms and  fruit:  in  winter  receiving  from  the 
snow  its  needful  protection  against  the  cruel 
frost,  and  in  the  short  summer  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  strong  and  constant  light, 
and  of  a  heat  proceeding  both  from  above  and 
below. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetable 
life,  we  were  prepared  for  the  presence  of 
many  herbivorous  animals,  and  particularly 
of  the  reindeer  and  snow-white  Arctic  hare, 
which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  icy  north.  On 
the  rich  and  extensive  pastures  of  the  main- 
land we  found  large  herds  of  the  splendid  rein- 
deer, undisturbed  and  unaffrighted  by  blood- 
thirsty man.  But  there  was  another  gre- 
garious animal,  quite  as  important  and  inte- 
resting, which  we  met  there,  and  whose  dis- 
covery in  East  Greenland  was,  curiously 
enough,  reserved  for  our  expedition.  It  was 
the  Arctic  ox,  known  as  the  "  musk-ox"  by 
the  Franklin  expeditions,  with  its  low  stature, 
long  dark  hair  and  heavy  horns,  immensely 
thick  at  the  roots.  Here,  too,  this  strange 
animal  lives  in  herds,  gains  access  to  its  food 
in  winter  by  scraping  from  it  the  thin  cover- 
ing of  snow,  and  affords,  as  well  as  the  rein- 
deer and  hare,  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
food  for  man.  Lesser  animals,  also,  live  on 
plants ;  the  little  gray  lemming  digs  for  the 
smaller  roots ;  and  among  the  birds  we  saw 
geese  feeding  on  the  meadows,  and  the  pretty 
ptarmigan  eating  the  young  shoots  of  the 
willows.  But  here,  also,  as  throughout  the 
realms  of  nature,  these  animals  have  their 
peculiar  enemies.  The  ermine,  which  lives 
among  the  stones,  and  the  ever-prowling  fox, 
are  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  on  land,  as 
the  owl  and  falcon  to  swoop  down  on  them 
from  the  air.  Nevertheless,  the  snow-bunting 
chirps  and  sings  its  joyous  song  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  early  spring,  the  plover  (charadrius') 
and  sandpiper  cry  in  the  hollows  of  the  shore, 
as  they  waylay  the  little  larvas,  gnats,  and 
flies,  which  also  spend  an  unobtrusive  exist- 
ence there. 

A  plentiful  source  of  nourishment  for  birds 
and  mammiferous  animals  is  afforded  by  the 
sea.  In  the  beds  of  seaweed  on  the  flat  beach, 
and  in  the  forests  of  gigantic  Laminaria,  re- 
side millions  of  the  small  species  of  Crustacea 
which,  favored  by  the  equable  temperature  of 
the  water,  that  never  varies  from  year  to 
year,  attain  an  unusual  size ;  bivalves  and 
snails  live  among  the  rocks  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  ;  they  are  partly  the  same  as  in  the 
Baltic,  but  are  generally  of  a  stronger  build. 
And  these  Crustacea,  along  with  other  small 
fishes,  serve  for  nutriment  to  hosts  of  water- 
birds,  such  as  eider-ducks,  gulls,  divers,  terns, 
and  others.  These  birds,  which  build  their 
nests  on  the  high  cliffs,  wheel  restless  and 
screeching  day  and  night  through  the  air,  or 
splash  about  in  the  calm  water.  They,  too, 
have  to  defend  their  young  from  the  birds  of 


prey  just  mentioned,  to  whose  number  we 
may  also  add  the  glaucus-gull,  and,  above  all, 
the  black  raven.  But,  however  acceptable  to 
the  European  explorer  the  flesh  and  eggs,  the 
fur  and  the  feathers  of  these  quadrupeds  and 
birds  may  be,  their  value  to  the  natives  is  in- 
significant compared  with  that  of  the  walrus 
and  seal.  These  are  the  most  important  ani- 
mals on  all  ice-bound  coasts,  on  whose  exist- 
ence and  use  the  whole  life  of  the  Esquimaux 
there  depends.  Even  they  do  not  enjoy  their 
spoil  unmolested ;  that  mightiest  beast  of  prey, 
the  polar  bear,  lays  equal  claim  with  them  on 
seals,  walruses,  and  reindeer;  and  between 
the  strength  and  cunning  of  the  beast,  and 
the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  man,  is 
maintained  the  most  wonderful  conflict  and 
rivalry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Correspondence,  (with,  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  pag-)  262.) 

Whether  the  partiality  of  Thomas  Story 
for  Sarah  Logan,  (senior),  was  a  friendship  of 
mature  years,  or  dated  from  the  earlier  period 
when  she  was  still  Sarah  Reed,  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  may  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  seems, 
at  all  events,  to  have  been  a  warm  and  tender 
regard. 

Thomas  Story  above  indicates  his  belief, 
illustrated  in  some  of  the  later  epistles  of  this 
correspondence,  that,  among  the  glimpses  of 
the  Divine  character  and  attributes  he  had 
been  favored  with  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
also  been  permitted  some  view  and  insight 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  without  overmuch 
study,  and  in  the  interim  of  more  important 
labors;  and  that  these  studies  were  of  a  moi*e 
healthful  character,  religiously  speaking,  than 
historical  or  other  researches  into  "human 
things"  or  learning,  which  latter  were  the  de- 
light and  occupation  of  his  friend's  leisure 
moments;  at  the  same  time  this  opinion  is 
advanced  or  hinted,  with  modesty  and  care 
not  to  offend.  This  letter  breathes  that  solid 
contentment,  peace,  and  innocency  which 
should  attend  the  evening  of  so  well-spent  a 
life. 

James  Logan  being  intensely  occupied  with 
the  Proprietor's  affairs  and  other  business, 
did  not  reply  at  once  to  the  above. 

"  Thomas  Story  to  James  Logan. 

London,  12th  mo.  20th,  1735. 

James  Logan,  Dear  Friend, — My  last  to 
thee  was  of  the  21st  of  11th  month,  1734,  since 
which  I  have  not  had  any  from  thee;  so  that 
all  the  information  I  have  had  concerning  the 
welfare  of  thyself  and  family  has  arisen  from 
my  inquiries  of  such  persons  as  have  come 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  as  often  as  occa- 
sion has  offered.  I  wish  thee  and  them  heartily 
well,  and  therefore  send  my  inquiries  hereby, 
having  so  good  an  opportunity,  by  thy  nephew 
Pemberton,  whose  conduct  has  gained  him 
reputation. 

I  have  not  many  occurrences  to  relate  con- 
cerning public  affairs,  only  the  face  of  Europe 
looks  much  more  serene  and  amiable  than 
last  year,  which  may  the  Almighty  and  all- 
wise  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things  in- 
crease and  establish.  The  Parliament  is  now 
sitting,  and  we  are  preparing  to  apply  for 
further  ease  with  respect  to  tithes,  but  our 
success  seems  very  dubious,  though  many 
seem  to  pay  regard  to  the  priests  now,  as  the 
Indians  do  to  their  Hoccomocco,  to  escape 
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their  mischief,  and  they  will  reign  on  in  do- 
minion till  our  superiors  be  inspired  from 
above  with  greater  courage  and  resolution, 
which  seems  to  be  the  greatest  want,  in  order 
to  humble  the  pride,  and  break  the  dangerous 
power,  of  an  antichristian  hierarchy. 

As  to  the  state  of  our  Society,  as  a  religious 
people,  it  is  but  low  at  present  everywhere. 
The  life  of  the  Word  of  God  is  too  little  known, 
and  less  obeyed  amongst  us.  Too  many  who 
have  received  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
our  profession  in  their  heads,  are  yet  ignorant 
of  the  prevailing  power  and  virtue  of  it  in 
their  hearts,  which  is  also  the  case  with  thou- 
sands in  other  persuasions  in  this  great  city 
and  nation,  and  in  others  who  are  not  yet 
come  to  profess  openly  with  us.  Yet  we  have 
still  a  truly  religious,  well-experienced,  and 
grown  people  among  us,  and  the  Lord  is  like- 
wise adding  here  and  there  a  few  into  our 
profession,  in  open  communion  with  us.  I  was 
down  in  Cornwall  and  those  parts  last  sum 
mer,  where  there  is  great  openness.  About 
forty  had  been  convinced,  near  Austle,  not 
long  before,  and  some  of  them  had  stood  nobly 
in  testimony  against  the  priests  and  their  anti 
christian  demands  and  maintenance.  Having 
been  through  divers  counties,  and  at  several 
county  Yearly  Meetings,  and  in  sundry  cities 
and  towns,  I  observe  there  is  a  general  incli- 
nation, in  all  sorts  and  ranks  of  people,  to  hear 
us,  and  behave  with  friendly  sobriety,  and  re 
spect.  This  is  so  far  well,  yet  much  short  of 
what  we  mean  in  religion ;  that  real  renova- 
tion of  the  mind  by  the  quickening  power  and 
life  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  I  hope  is  in 
visibly  proceeding  (though  it  be  by  slow  de 
grees)  in  many  souls.  And  some  are  publicly 
added  to  us,  lately,  in  some  part  of  the  east 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  a  friend  lately,  that  there  is 
a  gentleman  and  his  family,  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  estate,  that  way,  and  six  or  seven 
families  more  already  joined  with  us,  and  it 
is  thought  about  twenty  heads  of  families 
more  are  ready  to  do  the  same.  And  a  good 
openness  still  remains  at  Edinburgh. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  still  transient,  not  see- 
ing any  place  of  settlement  unto  this  time, 
but  have  wintered  here  in  London  three  or 
four  winters  last  past,  making  it  the  centre 
of  my  travels,  which  have  been  pretty  con- 
stant for  some  years ;  and  am  favored  with  a 
good  share  of  health,  my  natural  strength  not 
much  abated,  for  which  I  have  occasion  to  be 
thankful. 

I  have  not  been  so  far  north  as  Cumberland 
for  several  summers,  but  may  this  coming 
one ;  for  I  have,  for  my  diversion  and  amuse- 
ment at  leisure  times,  raised  there  many  sorts 
of  forest  plants,  and  divers  American  exotics, 
which  I  chiefly  value,  still  retaining  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  for  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  wishing  you  well;  and  thee  and 
thy  family  being  at  this  time  in  a  particular 
manner  in  my  view,  I  salute  you  in  love,  es- 
pecially the  mother  and  first  daughter,  and 
remain  as  ever,  thy  and  your  real  loving 
friend,  Thomas  Story. 

P.  S.  I  was  at  Bristol  last  fall,  where,  with 
A.  Arscott,  I  spent  an  evening  to  satisfaction 
with  Dr.  Logan.  He  is  in  esteem  there,  and 
he  and  spouse  were  very  frank  and  hearty. 

Dr.  Logan  was  a  brother  of  James;  he  set- 
tled and  established  a  large  practice  at  Bristol, 
England.  Although  it  is  apparent  from  the 
above  letter  as  well  as  from  other  sources  of 


information,  that  the  Society  was  at  that 
period  in  a  state  of  growth  ;  and  as  to  num- 
bers and  increase  exceeded  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  spiritual  life  also  prevailed 
in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present  among 
us,  yet  concerned  minds,  then  as  now,  had  to 
mourn  that  want  of  knowledge  of  "  the  life  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  its  power  and  virtue  in 
the  heart,  which  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  religion.  "  Which" 
want  of  the  life  of  religion  "is  also  the  case 
with  thousands  in  other  persuasions  in  this 
great  city  and  nation,  and  in  others  who  are 
not  yet  come  to  profess  openly  with  us."  It 
is  obvious,  at  least  to  the  present  writer's  ap- 
prehension, from  this  as  well  as  several  other 
sentences  in  his  letters,  that  Thomas  Story, 
in  common  with  others  of  our  ancient  wor- 
thies, believed  Quakerism  was  about  to  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  world.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Why  should  we  not  be- 
lieve that  Quakerism  is  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  world  ?  Those  who  do  not  feel  that  it  will 
be,  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  that  which  they  profess,  of  its  identity  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  and  practice  of 
primitive  Christians.  Were  there  a  more 
thorough  and  vital  belief 'in  our  own  principles, 
and  (still  more)  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  them  in  each  individual  heart  and  walk ; 
were  they  held  up  to  the  view  of  others  with 
an  undoubting  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  persuasive  candor,  Christian  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  and  in  that  spirit  of 
perfect  love  to  souls,  and  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  would  exemplify  and  commend 
them  irresistibly  to  the  heart,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  confidence  of  Thomas  Story  would  not 
be  long  delayed.  "Sharp  persecution"  might 
assail,  but  would  quickly  give  place  to  the 
perfect  victory  of  Truth.  The  Society,  having 
in  its  keeping  as  it  were,  that  is,  recognising 
more  fully,  understanding  more  thoroughly, 
and  applying  more  practically,  than  does  any 
other  body,  that  great  truth  of  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doctrine  more 
practically  helpful  in  the  individual  religious 
walk,  than  any  other  excepting  that  of  redemp- 
tion through  Christ,  (as  well  as  other  doctrines 
second  in  importance  to  it  only),  would,  if 
these  were  held  up  and  proclaimed  with  the 
innocent  boldness  of  former  days,  spread  and 
grow  as  of  old,  and  absorb  other  denomina- 
tions into  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  ap- 
proximation to  primitive  and  true  Chris 
tianity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Drum  Fish. — Our  night,  as  often  happens 
in  the  tropics,  was  not  altogether  undisturbed 
for,  shortly  after  I  had  become  unconscious  of 
the  chorus  of  toads  and  cicadas,  my  hammock 
came  down  by  the  head.  Then  I  was  woke 
by  a  sudden  bark  close  outside,  exactly  like 
that  of  a  clicketing  fox ;  but,  as  the  dogs  did 
not  reply  or  give  chase,  I  presumed  it  to  be 
the  cry  of  a  bird,  possibly  a  little  owl.  Next 
there  rushed  down  the  mountain  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  made  the  cocoa-leaves 
flap  and  creak,  and  rattle  against  the  gable  of 
the  house,  and  set  every  door  and  window 
banging,  till  they  were  caught  and  brought 
to  reason.  And  between  the  howls  of  the 
wind  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  noise  from 
seaward — a  booming,  or  rather  humming, 
most  like  that  which  a  locomotive  sometimes 
makes  when  blowing  off  steam.  It  was  faint 
and  distant,  but  deep  and  strong  enough  to 


set  one  guessing  its  cause.  The  sea  beatir 
into  caves  seemed,  at  first,  the  simplest  a 
swer.  But  the  water  was  so  still  on  our  sk 
of  the  island  that  I  could  barely  hear  the  h 
of  the  ripple  on  the  shingle  twenty  yards  o 
and  the  nearest  surf  was  a  mile  or  two  awa 
over  a  mountain  a  thousand  feet  high.  S 
puzzling  vainly,  I  fell  asleep,  to  awake  in  tl 
gray  dawn,  to  the  prettiest  idyllic  pictur 
through  the  half-open  door,  of  two  kids  dan 
ing  on  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  cocoa-nut  trej 
with  a  background  of  sea  and  dark  rocks.  I 

As  we  went  to  bathe  we  heard  again,  :j 
perfect  calm,  the  same  mysterious  boomitj 
sound,  and  were  assured  by  those  who  oug] 
to  have  known  that  it  came  from  under  tt| 
water,  and  was  most  probably  made  by  norj 
other  than  the  famous  musical  or  drum  fisl 
of  whom  one  had  heard,  and  hardly  believe) 
much  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Joseph,  author  of  the  History  of  Trirj 
dad  from  which  I  have  so  often  quoted,  r 
ports  that  the  first  time  he  heard  this  sing: 
lar  fish  was  on  board  a  schooner  at  anchor  cj 
Chaguaramas. 

"  Immediately  under  the  vessel  I  heard 
deep  and  not  unpleasant  sound,  similar  i 
those  one  might  imagine  to  proceed  fromi 
thousand  iEolian  harps ;  this  ceased,  and  dee 
twanging  notes  succeeded ;  these  gradual'; 
swelled  into  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  sij 
gular  sounds  like  the  booming  of  a  number  I 
Chinese  gongs  under  the  water;  to  these  su 
ceeded  notes  that  had  a  faint  resemblance  l 
a  wild  chorus  of  a  hundred  human  voices  sinj 
ing  out  of  tune  in  deep  bass." 

"  In  White's  '  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,' 
adds  Mr.  Joseph,  "  there  is  as  good  a  descri 
tion  of  this,  or  a  similar  submarine  concer 
as  mere  words  can  convey:  this  the  voyage 
heard  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  He  was  told  tl 
singers  were  a  flat  kind  offish;  he,  howeve| 
did  not  see  them." 

Meanwhile  I  see  Hardwicke's  "  Scien<| 
Gossip"  for  March  gives  an  extract  from  li 
letter  of  M.  O.  de  Thoron,  communicated  a 
him  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  Decembe 
1861,  which  confirms  Mr.  Joseph's  story.  H 
asserts  that  in  the  Bay  of  Pailon,  in  Esma 
aldos,  Ecuador,  i.  e.,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  an 
also  up  more  than  one  of  the  rivers,  he  h: 
heard  a  similar  sound,  attributed  by  the  nl 
tives  to  a  fish  which  they  call  "  The  Siren,"  <j 
"Musico."    At  first,  he  says,  he  thought  |. 
was  produced  by  a  fly,  or  hornet  of  extraol 
dinary  size ;  but  afterward,  having  advance 
a  little  farther,  he  heard  a  multitude  of  d: 
ferent  voices,  which  harmonized  togethe 
imitating  a  church  organ  to  great  perfectioj 
The  good  people  of  Trinidad  believed  that  tl 
fish  which  makes  this  noise  is  the  trumpe 
fish,  or  Fistularia — a  beast  strange  enough 
shape  to  be  credited  with  strange  action 
but  ichthyologists  say  positively  no  ;  that  tl 
noise  (at  least  along  the  coast  of  the  Unit( 
States)  is  made  by  a  Pagonias,  a  fish  som 
what  like  a  great  bearded  perch,  and  cous 
of  the  Maigre  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
accused  of  making  a  similar  purring  or  grun 
ing  noise,  which  can  be  heard  from  a  dep( 
of  one  hundred  at^l  twenty  feet,  and  guide 
the  fishermen  to  their  whereabouts. 

How  the  noise  is  made  is  a  question.  C 
vier  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  made  by  th 
air-bladder,  though  he  could  not  explain  how 
but  the  truth,  if  truth  it  be,  seems  strang(| 
still.  These  fish,  it  seems,  have  strong  bort 
palates  and  throat-teeth  for  crushing  shell 
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t|nd  crabs,  and  make  this  wonderful  noise 
^imply  by  grinding  their  teeth  together. — 
UHngsley's  West  Indies. 


OUT  OF  THE  DAKKNESS. 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  shining, 

Master  Divine ! 
To  cheer  with  its  blessed  beauty 
This  heart  of  mine. 

Must  all  of  the  day  be  shadowed, 

Dreary  as  night  ? 
Is  it  only  the  blessed  evening 

That  "shall  be  light?" 

Are  there  no  lands  of  Beulah 

Along  life's  way  ? 
Rests,  where  these  pilgrim  footsteps 

Awhile  may  stay  ? 

Is  life  but  a  time  of  toiling, 

Trouble  and  tears? 
And  death  the  jubilee,  ending 

Its  seventy  years  ? 

Are  there  seventy  years  of  labor, 

And  all  in  vain  ? 
Seventy  years  of  weariness, 

Doubt  and  pain  ? 

Not  so  !  0  merciful  Master ! 

This  life  of  mine 
Is  linked  in  a  holy  mystery 

To  that  of  Thine. 

None  of  its  pain  is  needless, 

Nor  labor  naught ; 
All  of  its  future  lieth 

Within  Thy  thought. 

Give  me  enough  of  shining 

Thy  face  to  see, 
And  know  the  manifold  mercy 

That  leadeth  me. 

Or,  if  there  must  be  darkness 

And  shadowed  sun, 
Give  me  the  faith  that  prayeth, 

"  Thy  will  be  done !" 

Give  me  the  trust  that  clingeth 

Close  to  Thy  hand  ; 
The  love  that  endureth  all  things 

At  Thy  command. 

Give  me  the  perfect  patience 

That  waits  on  Thee, 
Until  at  last  is  finished 

Thy  work  in  me  ! 


Selected. 


THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

See  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
How  they  bloom  in  glory  ; 

Say,  who  bade  them  fragrance  yield, 
Telling  their  sweet  story  ? 

"Who  is  it  that  made  them  fair, 

And  sustains  them  by  His  care, 
Trustfully  up-gazing  ? 

God  the  Lord  has  bid  them  shine, 
Decking  earth  with  beauty, 

Witnessing  of  love  divine, 
Teaching  man  his  duty — 

Bidding  tried  hearts  suffer  long, 

Doubting  hearts  in  faith  be  strong, 
Like  Heaven's  flowers  up-gazing. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Editors,  —  The  following  is  an 
ridgment  of  an  essay  which  recently  ap- 
[j  ared  in  a  periodical  published  at  Oberlin 
do,  devoted  to,  and  under  the  supervision 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
ite.  There  are  suggestions  in  it  which  may 
i  usefully  pondered  by  members  of  our  re- 
ious  Society,  both  in  the  exercise  of  minis- 
rial  gifts  at  funerals,  and  in  the  preparation 
obituary  notices.  While  there  is  not  the 
notest  intention  in  these  remarks  to  limit 
er  the  power  or  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal, 


manifested  when  and  as  he  will,  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  more  fruitful  way 
of  settling  the  living  in  carnal  security  or  in 
a  false  rest,  than  the  "funeral  flattery"  (what 
softer  name  can  be  justly  given  it)  which  is 
sometimes  heard  at  our  burials.  A  woe  must 
ever  attend  the  pleasing  of  the  ears  of  the  un- 
converted, instead  of  alarming  their  souls. 
When  our  deceitful  hearts  are  much  bent 
upon  the  love  of  the  world,  and,  though  evi- 
dently in  a  less  degree,  desirous  of  loving  God 
too,  or  at  least  of  getting  to  heaven  when  dis- 
possessed of  earth,  how  eagerly  would  such 
be  likely  to  catch  at  testimonies  either  spoken 
or  written,  that  would  tend  to  induce  the 
hope  of  their  not  being  rejected  at  the  final 
assize,  though  to  every  eye  the  preference  for 
the  things  of  time  and  sense  was  paramount. 
How  prone  is  poor  human  nature  to  come 
under  the  interdict  of  the  Apostle:  "  but  they 
measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
comparing  themselves  among  themselves,  are 
not  wise,"  or  understand  not.  Thus  if  sur- 
vivors are  told,  either  by  the  tongue  or  pen, 
that  those  have  been  chosen  and  accepted  to 
dwell  with  the  pure  in  heart  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  redeemed,  who  in  their  daily  lives  and 
conversation,  when  blessed  with  health  and 
opportunity  were  far  from  piety,  having  given 
but  little  evidence  of  being  in  subjection  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  will  not  these  be  stum- 
bled, or  soothed  and  induced  to  tarry  yet 
longer  in  the  bowers  of  worldly  ease,  and  of 
self-indulgence  ?  While  at  the  same  time  de- 
vout ears  and  purity-loving  hearts  may  be 
pained ;  and  no  possible  good  be  done  to  the 
dead.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

"funeral  pulpit  flattery. 

"  The  Bible  sanctions  the  bestowal  of  just 
praise,  and  furnishes  numerous  examples  of 
it.  But  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  fall,  man 
craves  praise,  even  when  it  is  not  merited. 
And  in  nothing  is  this  made  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  craving  that  every  where  prevails 
for  flattering  funeral  sermons.  That  kind  of 
funeral  sermons  is  in  almost  universal  demand; 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  demand  seldom  fails 
to  create  a  supply.  A  great  many  funeral  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  which  unmerited  praise 
is  lavished  on  the  dead,  solely  to  gratify  the 
mourning  relatives.  There  are  thousands  be- 
sides the  writer,  who  can  testify  that  this  is 
so ;  thousands  who,  like  him,  strongly  dislike 
all  flattery  in  the  pulpit,  and  pronounce  it  an 
evil  that  needs  correction.  It  is  where  a  funeral 
sermon  represents  one  as  having  died  happy 
and  gone  to  heaven,  when  in  truth  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  fit  to  go  there.  In  in- 
stances not  a  few,  a  passport  to  a  better  world 
is  given  a  deceased  person,  when  his  only  title 
to  it  consisted  in  his  having  sent  for  a  minis- 
ter to  come  and  pray  with  him.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  mere  fact  that  a  man,  when  he 
finds  he  cannot  live,  says  that  he  is  willing  to 
die,  is  paraded  before  an  audience  as  proof 
that  he  was  prepared  for  heaven.  A  wicked 
man  hears  this,  and  thinks:  'When  I  am 
called  to  look  death  in  the  face,  I  too  will 
have  a  minister  sent  for;  I  will  ask  him  to 
pray  for  me  ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  my  weep- 
ing friends  will  have  his  assurance  that  I  have 
gone  to  heaven  I'  Ah,  friend,  lay  not  the 
flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  a  little 
solemn  solicitude  in  the  dying  hour  is  all  you 
need  to  fit  you  for  heaven.  A  lifetime  is  none 
too  long  to  get  ready  for  death. 


"  Let  me  ask  my  brother  ministers  not  to 
indulge  in  funeral  flattery.  If  they  feel  that 
they  must  say  some  laudatory  things  about 
the  dead,  at  least  let  them  not  send  any  body 
to  heaven  save  those  who  have  left  behind 
them  convincing  evidence  of  their  meetness 
for  it.  May  we  be  able  to  say,  as  did  one  of 
old  :  1  As  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in 
trust  with  the  Gospel,  even  so  we  speak,  not 
as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our 
hearts.  .  .  Neither  at  any  time  used  we  flat- 
tering words.' 

"  What  is  often  witnessed  at  funerals,  tends 
to  efface  in  men's  minds,  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
him  that  serveth  God,  and  him  that  serveth 
Him  not.  Who  has  not  heard  eulogies  at  the 
graves  of  men  of  whom  all  that  could  be  said 
was,  they  seemed  somewhat  solemn  just  be- 
fore they  died,  and  desired  to  have  a  minister 
pray  with  them.  *  *  *  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  my  views  on  these  points  are  the  views 
of  many  other  ministers ;  and  if  there  are 
those  whose  theory  and  practice  are  opposite, 
let  me  hope  that  a  sexagenarian  brother's 
counsel  will  be  well  received  and  thoughtfully 
pondered. 

"Lest  any  one  should  infer,  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  would  have  a  minister,  when 
preaching  at  the  funeral  of  an  irreligious  man, 
make  mention  of  the  vices  or  bad  traits  of  the 
deceased,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  such  is  not 
my  idea  of  duty,  nor  is  such  my  practice. 
Were  I  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  an 
infidel,  or  a  libertine,  not  one  reproachful 
word  would  I  utter  respecting  the  dead,  but 
would  leave  his  well-known  character  to  speak 
for  itself.  To  wound  the  moui'ners'  hearts  by 
delineating  his  bad  life,  I  should  regard  as  un- 
christian, and  wholly  uncalled  for.  But  then 
I  would  not  waft  him  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of 
my  funeral  sermon.  No,  nor  would  I  even 
give  out  a  hymn  that  should  seem  to  intimate 
that  I  thought  him  a  glorified  saint.  Let  us 
eschew  and  condemn  all  kinds  of  flattery,  and 
funeral  flattery  especially,  even  though  it  be 
found  installed  in  the  pulpit." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Conversation. 

The  following  remarks,  taken  from  one  of 
our  daily  papers,  contain  suggestions  worthy 
of  attention.    Cowper  says : 

"  '  Though  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.' 

"  If  we  except  that  intercourse  which  re- 
lates to  strictly  business  purposes,  or  the  com- 
munication of  facts,  we  shall  find  the  essence 
of  social  conversation  to  consist  in  the  mutual 
expression  of  thought  and  emotion.  As  far 
as  we  truly  open  our  hearts  to  another,  and 
he  to  us,  we  enjoy  real  conversation;  where, 
from  any  cause,  this  is  prevented,  we  forfeit 
its  chief  benefits  and  delights.  The  most  per- 
fect sincerity  would  then  seem  to  be  the  first 
requisite.  If  all  conversation  were  suddenly 
stripped  of  the  insincere  disguises,  we  should 
marvel  at  the  silence.  Passing  by  the  more 
flagrant  instances  of  the  intentional  dissimu- 
lation, various  motives  continually  induce  us 
more  or  less  consciously  to  refashion  our 
thought,  or  re-color  our  feeling  before  pre- 
senting it  to  our  friend. 

"  We  calculate  its  probable  effects  on  his 
esteem  for  us,  and  accordingly  dress  it  up,  or 
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tone  it  down,  so  as  often  to  make  it  a  long  re 
move  from  its  original.  This  is  the  chief 
danger  of  regarding  conversation  as  an  art. 
The  desire  to  appear  well  too  often  leads  us 
to  speak  when  we  have  no  real  thought  to 
convey.  To  say  what  we  may  be  supposed  to 
think,  instead  of  what  we  really  do ;  to  pre- 
serve consistency  with  something  we  have 
previously  said,  or  to  which  we  think  our- 
selves committed,  even  at  the  expense  of  men- 
tal integrity,  rather  than  to  use  speech  as  a 
simple  and  straightforward  means  of  photo- 
graphing our  real  thought,  however  crude,  or 
imperfect,  or  changing  that  thought  may  be. 

"  If  only  sincerity  reigns  supreme,  if  neither 
vanity  nor  ambition  nor  fear  misrepresents 
the  real  mental  state,  then  art  assumes  her 
rightful  place  in  endeavoring  to  clothe  the 
thoughts  in  suitable  and  effective  language. 
Ideas  often  float  in  the  mind  without  definite 
shape,  and  one  of  the  benefits  of  free  and  in- 
telligent conversation  lies  in  the  very  effort 
we  are  thus  compelled  to  make  to  bring  them 
to  the  light  and  make  them  intelligible  to  our- 
selves and  to  others.  But  the  art  must  con- 
sist in  so  clothing  the  thought  as  most  fully 
to  reveal  its  true  proportions;  if  it  tamper 
with  the  thought  itself,  it  has  injured  the  vital 
element  of  conversation. 

"  To  utter  our  real  sentiments  honestly  and 
effectively  is,  however,  only  half  the  duty  in- 
cluded in  conversation.  We  must  also  be 
thoroughly  receptive  in  our  frame  of  mind. 
There  are  some  good  talkers  who  are  very 
poor  listeners.  They  cannot  converse,  they 
can  only  declaim.  Such  may  have  great  in- 
tellectual talents,  but  they  lack  that  humility, 
that  sympathy  for  other  minds,  and  that  glad 
welcome  for  truth  in  every  form,  which  marks 
the  superior  mind.  The  mighty  river  is  no 
more  anxious  to  pour  out  her  abundance  into 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  than  she  is  to  receive 
the  pure  water  from  all  the  tiny  springs  and 
rivulets  that  combine  to  fill  and  invigorate 
her.  So  he  who  is  a  real  power  in  conversa- 
tion will  not  only  bestow  what  is  the  most 
valuable,  but  will  ever  be  eager  to  drink  from 
every  fountain.  This  may  also  be  an  encour- 
agement to  the  timid  and  self-depreciative  to 
utter  their  thoughts  freely  and  sincerely  on 
suitable  occasions,  knowing  that  the  greatest 
mind  will  also  be  the  humblest  and  the  most 
appreciative.  There  is  a  vanity  in  some  kinds 
of  reticence  and  silence  as  well  as  in  bombas- 
tic speech,  and  true  humility  will  be  equally 
ready  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  as  truth  and 
sincerity  may  demand. 

"  Warm  sympathies  and  generous  affections 
are  of  all  importance  to  the  ready  flow  of  true 
and  pure  conversation.  These  will  enable  us 
not  only  to  convey  and  appreciate  thought, 
but  to  share  in  one  another's  feelings.  Spen- 
cer says  :  '  To  become  conscious  of  the  feeling 
which  another  is  experiencing,  is  to  have  that 
feeling  awakened  in  our  own  consciousness, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  experiencing  the 
feeling.'  This  can  only  be  where  a  quick  and 
tender  sympathy  pervades  the  heart,  and  cre- 
ates a  magnetism  between  those  who  con- 
verse. If  we  would  elevate  the  character  of 
our  daily  conversation,  let  us  purify  its  source. 
If  we  would  raise  it  above  the  frivolous  and 
trivial,  let  us  occupy  our  thoughtswith  higher 
things.  If  we  would  have  free,  genial,  worthy 
and  enjoyable  intercourse,  let  us  cherish  broad 
and  generous  sympathies,  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  and  a  willingness  to  communicate,  and, 
above  all,  the  sincerity  of  spirit  and  fidelity  to 


truth  which  are  the  vital  air  of  all  true  con- 
versation." 

Did  we  only  abide  habitually  under  that 
divine  influence  which  led  the  Psalmist  to  ex- 
claim, "Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer ;" 
how  far  more  elevated  and  profitable  would 
all  our  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
others  be. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

Jonathan  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  22nd3  1834. 
"Beloved  Friend  Mildred  Batcliff, — Several 
engagements  in  Society,  and  being  for  a  con- 
siderable time  unwell,  have  prevented  my 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  thy  letter  before 
this. 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  was  upon  the  whole 
a  serious  time,  some  ability  being  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  dip  a  little  into  the  state  of  the 
meetings;  and  likewise  the  rules  of  discipline 
as  prepared  by  the  large  committee,  were 
deliberately  considered,  and  in  much  harmony 
united  with.  I  think  the  standard  of  Truth 
has  not  been  lowered  by  this  effort  to  keep 
the  meetings  and  members  in  some  degree  of 
consistency  with  our  religious  principles  and 
testimonies,  but  we  must  acknowledge  that 
great  weakness  and  backsliding  have  come 
over  us,  and  unless  a  more  fervent  concern 
and  true  zeal  should  take  place  in  the  minds 
of  Friends,  this  spirit  of  degeneracy  will 
travel  through  our  borders.  By  letters  and 
other  accounts  received  from  England,  things 
there  are  verging  to  a  very  sad  pass  among 
the  members  of  our  Society.  Many  of  them 
in  the  foremost  stations  are  shaping  their 
course  towards  the  Episcopal  church,  joining 
with  the  priests  and  other  influential  mem- 
bers in  popular  institutions,  under  the  plausi- 
ble guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness,  than 
they  could  be  if  they  kept  under  the  exercise 
and  restraints  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has,  and 
would  continue  to  lay  upon  us  as  a  people, 
gathered  to  show  forth  to  the  world  the 
nature  and  excellency  of  the  kingdom  and 
government  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
the  minds  of  several  of  the  ministers  and 
elders  among  us,  becoming  leavened  with 
the  opinions  and  spirit  of  those  of  other  de- 
nominations, they  have  in  various  instances 
coincided  with  their  doctrinal  views,  and  seem 
prepared  to  join  in  several  of  their  practices. 
Some  have,  indeed,  become  members  of  the 
national  church.  Some  of  those  in  the  sta- 
tion of  ministers  in  our  Society,  say,  that  faith 
in  the  outward  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  and 
very  much  set  at  nought  the  necessity  of  deep 
inward  crucifixion  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
Several  in  membership  approve  of  observing 
the  fasts  directed  by  the  government,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  shut  up  their  shops.  They 
strive  to  exalt  the  Scriptures  so  much  as  to 
make  them  a  primary  means  of  salvation. 
And  many  other  departures  from  our  ancient 
testimony,  more  glaring  than  any  of  these, 
are  sorrowfully  apparent;  so  much  so  that 
those  of  other  societies  have  said,  'Why,  you 
are  coming  to  us  I  This  ought  not  to  be.  We 
should  come  to  you.'  Several  of  our  valuable 
Friends  in  England  are  greatly  grieved  and 
painfully  burdened  with  those  violations  of  our 
well-known  and  established  principles,  viz  : 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  George  and  Ann  Jones,  John 


and  Sarah  Grubb,  Elizabeth  Robson,  am 
number  of  others.    But  owing  to  the  inf 
ence  and  great  activity  of  those  called  liber 
minded,  our  dear  and  exercised  Friends  can 
little  more  than  groan  in  spirit,  and  put 
their  petitions  to  tbe  great  Head  of  the  chun 
that  He  will  be  pleased  to  interpose  his  pow 
and  save  our  poor  Society  from  entire  desc 
tion.    There  are  already  some  in  memb 
ship  in  this  country  who  are  encouraging  t 
meetings  and  ministers  of  other  societies ;  a! 
if  spoken  to  on  account  of  the  inconsisterj 
of  this  with  our  religious  testimonies,  th 
reply  that  we  are  swayed  b}7  contracted  a 
sectarian  principles.   Thus  thou  may  see  tlj 
Hicksism  is  only  one  among  the  many  J 
gines  that  the  enemy  is  making  use  of  to  ] 
waste  the  righteous  and  blessed  testimoni 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  seen  meet  to  co 
mit  to  our  Society.    If  the  adversary  can 
his  subtlety  bring  us  to  believe  that  we  * 
not  to  be  a  distinct  people,  and  thus  persmi 
us  that  launching  forth  with  others  ii 
measures  which  have  the  show  of  more  \ 
panded  benevolence,  that  it  is  fruit  good 
food,  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  desirable 
make  one  wise,  then  he  knows  that  li 
Samson,  we  have  lost  our  spiritual  coveri 
are  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  will  become 
easy  prey  for  his  merciless  fangs. 

"  With  much  sympathy  and  love,  I  rem| 
thy  friend,  Jonathan  Evans.' 

To  Sarah  Morris. 

"  1st  mo.  11th,  1833 

"My  dear  and  well- beloved  Sarah  Morrisj 
I  have  ventured  at  length  to  undertake  I 
answer  to  thy  truly  acceptable  letter  of  TeiL 
month  last,  which  I  received  when  I  return! 
home  from  Indiana.  It  is  a  truth,  as  tha 
remarks,  we  cannot  write  when  we  plea^ 
This  I  have  proven  for  many  years,  and 
thereby  the  better  able  not  only  to  ml 
allowance,  but  to  feel  with  those  who  candj 
and  do  indeed  desire  to  wait,  (O,  if  I  com 
patiently  !)  for  the  right  time.  But  it  seel 
to  me  I  often  fall  very  short  of  that  patieiB 
which  remains  to  be  a  blessed  anchor.  ■ 
an  increase  of  this  my  poor  mind  often  bM 

"  Thy  precious  communication  was  to  mB 
fresh  proof  of  what  I  have  long  believed.  'M 
Lord  will  have  a  tried  people.  And  blessedB 
His  great  name,  he  knoweth  best  what  fl 
pensation  to  assign  us — no  matter  what  I 
outward  circumstances  are,  whether  richB 
poor — which  will  have  the  blessed  effect™ 
wean  our  hearts  from  things  below,  and  plB 
them  on  things  above.  And  sometimeM 
trust  that  in  sincerity  and  truth  I  do  feel  t9 
language  for  myself  and  my  friends:  La 
let  not  thine  hand  spare  nor  eye  pity,  ui| 
thou  hast  brought  the  judgment  of  thy  eter  J 
truth  forth  unto  complete  victory  over  eve 
thing  that  is  of  a  defiling  nature  in  thy  sig 
Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  must  be  !  We  mus 
tried  and  proven  again  and  again,  if  ever  I 
are  clean  enough  to  enter  into  that  city  whH 
walls  are  salvation  and  gates  praise ;  « 
we  know  Divine  Wisdom  erreth  not.  MS 
we  then,  my  dear  sister,  more  and  mJT 
through  every  conflict,  trust  in  the  Lord,  m 
in  the  power  of  his  might.  We  are  varioc] 
circumstanced,  and  as  various  must  be 
trials,  in  order  to  apply  to  every  case  ;  but 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height  are  all  ed 
for  rich  and  poor,  simple  and  wise,  the  wd 
over.  O  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  meiH 
and  mighty  power  of  Him,  who  has  P*t 
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ily  created  ub  for  the  purpose  of  his  own 
ory,  but  so  arranged  for  us,  as  to  leave  all 
ose  without  excuse,  who  fall  short  of  a 
essed  immortality,  where  the  wicked  cease 
3m  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
J  "Thy  letter  made  me  think  of  the  mixed 
lp  whereof  all  more  or  less  have  to  partake 
Whilst  in  this  mutable  state.    Whilst  I  was 
flmforted  in  thy  remarks  concerning  our 
ar  deceased  friends  B.  P.  and  H.  Hull,  and 
'uld  feelingly  unite  with  thee  concerning 
'|em,  I  was  permitted  to  feel  a  degree  of 
:|imble  thankfulness  to  arise  from  the  altar 
if  the  heart,  unto  Him  who  alone  can  enable 
m  people  to  have  a  [blessed  reunion  in  the 
fsdeemer's  kingdom  ]    The  account  of  your 
peting  for  our  dearly  beloved  youth  did  me 
'tod.    All  have  their  trials,  some  in  one  way 
Id  some  in  another.    Blessed  will  that  soul 
T,  who  like  the  frugal  bee,  can  get  somethiag 
Iprth  treasuring  up  out  of  them  all,  however 
l-e  the  conflict,  or  bitter  the  flower. 
!f 11  May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  keep  us  safe 
Trough  all  we  have  to  pass,  is  often  the 
;.|iyer  of  my  heart.    I  may  say  of  a  truth, 
fir  life  has  been  a  life  of  mourning  for  the 
Ijater  part  of  it;  and  from  various  causes 
iver  more  deeply  so  than  of  late.   I  think  I 
"Ive  been  as  near  letting  all  go  of  late  as  ever 
'was.    So  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  do 
■thing,  neither  enjoy  anything.    And  was 
"fjnot  from  a  sensible  feeling  that  it  would 
'It  do  to  give  out  striving  for  the  blessing 
I  preservation,  the  high  rolling  billows  of 
Jhction  surely  before  this  must  have  sunk 
til  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea.    But  the 
ipaembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Holy 
f  jlideemer,  when  his  sweat  was  as  great  drops 
jblood  falling  to  the  ground,  and  many  other 
"lings  brought  to  the  view  of  my  poor  mind, 
jlped  to  keep  the  head  above  water.    Oh ! 
jjr  dear  Sarah,  language  would  fail  to  de- 
Ipibe  through  what  I  have  had  to  pass  in 
"II  feelings  for  Zion's  sake.    My  life  has  long 
"len  abundantly  bound  up  in  the  life  of  our 
jBcious  Society  ;  and  when  it  seems  as  though 
*l5  enemy  was  gaining  ground  upon  us  in 
Ijr  of  his  deep  laid  snares,  I  am  alarmed 
J!  myself  and  my  beloved  Friends;  desiring 

I  Jl  do  the  welfare  of  the  flock  and  family  as 
"lr  own.  I  have  often  thought  of  Mordecai 
'  Id  Esther  of  old  ;  and  what  they  passed 

lF0Ugb  for  their  people's  sake  ;  and  it  seems 
'I  m'e,  according  to  my  small  measure,  my 
l}  lings  have  been  like  unto  theirs.    My  very 

■  \l  seems  day  and  night  bowed  down  in  the 

st :  and  I  trust  it  is  at  the  gate  of  the  King 
^  kings.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  I  ought 
"J1  t.  At  the  same  time  I  humbly  hope  the 
t!  rd  Almighty  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the 
"  xet  cry  of  his  Mordecais  and  Esthers  every- 
E  ;ere,  for  Israel's  sake;  that  thus  He  who 

*  ne  has  the  power,  may  disappoint  the 
"f  jmy  of  our  soul's  peace.    What  a  cunning 

ril  we  have  to  watch  and  to  war  with  ! 
y  we  be  able  to  wield  the  sword  of  living 

*  ph,  turning  it  every  way  against  his  deep 

II  i  snares,  saith  my  soul. 

"i  'I  hope  tho.u,  my  dear  S.,  will  please  to 
ite  as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  way  opens. 
8  lether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  think  it  safe 
^  'say  many  in  your  city  are  often  brought 
™  o  sweet  remembrance,  and  do  feel  as  bone 
k  my  bone.    May  the  Lord  keep  you  all, 

*  -h  my  own  bouI,  as  in  the  hollow  of  his 
I'1  y  Hand  now  and  forever;  and  thus  we 
j'  .11  indeed  farewell. 


Mildred  Eatcliff. 


"  P.  S. — I  am  thankful  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  our  beloved  Henry  Hull  on  his 
death-bed,  and  to  take  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  him  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 
We  had  been  acquainted  for  more  than  thirty 
years;  and  he  said  with  feeliDg,  'I  have  al- 
ways loved  thee.'    This  did  me  good." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Whatever  may  be  the  discouragements  that 
oppress,  there  is  always  consolation  for  the 
rightly  baptized  disciple  of  Christ,  in  that  He 
has  overcome  the  world,  and  that  He  com- 
mands his  disconsolate  follower  to  lift  up  his 
head  in  hope  ;  because  however  greatly  evil 
may  seem  to  exalt  itself,  "the  Lord  God  om- 
nipotent reigneth,"  who,  in  his  own  time,  will 
give  the  victory  to  his  little  flock,  causing  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  restraining 
the  remainder  of  wrath. 

He  can  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  as  a  man  turns  the  water-course  in  his 
field,  bringing  them  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light,  and  enabling  them  to  see 
and  to  forsake  that  which  alienates  them  from 
him,  and  scatters  from  the  fold  of  safety,  into 
which  He  is  the  alone  door.  It  is  good  to 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  remember 
his  mercy,  his  many  former  deliverances,  and 
to  cast  all  our  care  on  his  arm  of  everlasting 
strength. 

"All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all."  This  self-abasing,  yet  hopeful  considera- 
tion, should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  making  us 
humble,  and  filling  our  hearts  with  love  and 
gratitude,  under  a  sense  of  our  unworthiness 
of  the  infinite  mercy  extended  to  us.  But  let 
it  be  also  kept  in  view,  that  on  each  one  has 
been  bestowed  a  measure  of  Divine  Grace  to 
profit  withal,  for  the  right  estimation  of,  and 
subserviance  to  which  w7e  are  accountable,  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  dwelling  so  con- 
tinually on  our  weakness,  as  at  last  to  doubt 
whether  we  can  come  to  know  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  experience  Him  to  deliver  us  in- 
dividually, and  his  people  collectively,  from 
those  things  that  grieve  him,  and  to  "  build 
them  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Thou  art  my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee, 
and  not  cast  thee  away.  Pear  not,  for  I  am 
with  thee:  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy 
God.  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will  help 
thee,  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness."  "  Cast  not  away, 
therefore,  your  confidence,  which  hath  great 
recompence  of  reward.  For  ye  have  need  of 
patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of 
God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.  For  yet 
a  little  while,  and  He  that  shall  come  will 
come,  and  will  not  tarry." 


We  have  received  aud  read  with  much  in- 
terest fo  ur  numbers  of  "  The  American  His- 
torical Eecord  and  Eepertory  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  concerning  the  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  America  and  Biography  of  Americans," 
Edited  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  This  is  a 
monthly  Magazine,  intended  to  treasure  up 
and  spread  the  knowledge  of  fragments  of 


historical  material  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  collectively  and  separate, 
which  is  now  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munity, known  to  comparatively  few  and  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  Short  biographical 
notices  and  letters,  throwing  fresh  light  on 
well  known  characters,  or  incidents,  add  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  Of  course  into  such  a 
miscellany  articles  find  their  way  relating  to 
men  or  circumstances  which  we  may  think 
are  of  little  worth,  or  had  better  be  forgotten, 
but  those  interested  in  antiquarian  researches, 
or  narratives  which  give  correct  and  vivid  im- 
pressions of  what  are  often  miscalled  "good 
old  times,"  may  obtain  from  it  much  that  is 
highly  interesting  and  of  permanent  worth. 
It  is  published  by  Chase  &  Town,  142  South 
4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Underground  Eail  Eoad.  A  record 
of  facts,  authentic  narratives,  letters,  &c. 
Narrating  the  hardships,  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  death  struggles  of  the  Slaves  in  their  ef- 
forts for  freedom,  as  related  by  themselves 
and  others,  or  witnessed  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  sketches  of  some  of  the  largest 
stockholders  and  most  liberal  aiders  and  ad- 
visers of  the  road  ;  by  William  Still." 

The  work  with  the  above  long  title  is  an 
octavo  of  780  pages,  handsomely  got  up  as  to 
type  and  paper,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings  of  scenes  and  portraits  ;  published 
by  Porter  &  Coates,  822  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  "  Sold  by  subscription  only." 

The  body  of  the  work  is  made  up  principal- 
ly of  concise  narratives  of  incidents  attending 
the  escape  of  slaves, — men,  women  and  child- 
ren— from  the  cruel  bondage  in  which  they 
were  held  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  assistance  rendered  by  those  cognizant  of 
and  interested  in  the  system,  styled  the  "  Un- 
der Ground  Eail  Eoad,"  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  secret  hiding  places  and 
baffling  the  pursuers  while  the  fugitives  were 
huri'ied  on  their  way  to  Canada,  or  other 
places  where  they  could  enjoy  freedom. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  most  of  these  fugi- 
tives were  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  Vir- 
ginia, though  occasionally  there  are  accounts 
of  those  who  fled  out  of  more  Southern  States. 
Many  of  the  sketches  are  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, and  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  suffer- 
ings willingly  endured  by  the  oppressed  "  chat- 
tel" in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  obtain  possession  of  his  or  her 
own  person. 

We  think,  however,  the  book  would  have 
been  much  more  extensively  read,  and  have 
been  improved  by  a  judicious  pruning  out  of 
a  third  or  a  half  of  its  contents,  as  there  is 
necessarily  much  sameness  in  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  many  of  the  narratives.  But  we 
suppose  that  the  author,  who  was  requested 
to  compile  the  work  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  wishing  to  do  justice  to 
all,  found  it  difficult  to  decide  what  should  be 
rejected.  The  work  possesses  historical  value, 
and  will  give  posterity  an  insight  of  a  barbar- 
ous system,  the  wrongs  aud  atrocities  of  which 
will  hereafter  seem  almost  incredible,  deeply 
staining  our  national  character,  and  sorely 
disgracing  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  com- 
munication signed  "Maiy  Pike,"  in  our  num- 
ber of  the  9th  ult.,  was  not  written  by  Mary 
Pike  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — On  the  7th  inst.  Queen  Victoria  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  having  returned  from  her  visit  to  Ger- 
many. 

Disraeli,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Manchester,  referred 
to  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
and  pronounced  the  present  situation  of  the  controversy 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  He  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
America  to  recede  from  her  position  in  regard  to  the 
questions  to  be  presented  to  the  Geneva  Board,  and  con- 
demned the  course  taken  by  the  government.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  record  of  ministerial  incom- 
petence would  be  sealed  by  the  ultimate  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principle  of  indirect  claims,  the  results 
whereof  must  be  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
England.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  and  others,  followed  in 
speeches  of  similar  political  import.  Disraeli  also  made 
an  earnest  defence  of  monarchy,  and  declared  that  the 
blessings  which  Englishmen  enjoy  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  throne.  The  English  monarchy  cost  less  than  that 
of  any  other  nation,  and  far  less  than  the  national  and 
State  governments  of  the  United  States.  He  closed 
with  a  vindication  of  the  aristocracy  and  defence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  an  essential  element  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  left  the  British  Isles 
during  the  Third  month  exceeded  that  of  the  Second 
month  by  7,000. 

The  agricultural  laborers  in  Cambridgeshire  have 
struck  for  higher  wages.  The  London  compositors  re- 
cently struck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  limitation  of 
a  day's  work  to  nine  hours  ;  these  demands  were  acced- 
ed to  by  one  hundred  and  forly-two  firms. 

A  convention  has  been  signed  by  the  Maintenance 
and  Construction  Company  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
government  of  Portugal  for  the  laying  of  a  telegraphic 
cable  from  Lisbon  to  Brazil,  by  way  of  Madeira  and 
Cape  de  Verde  islands. 

London,  4th  mo.  8th.— Consols,  92J.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  92,}  ;  of  1865,  93| ;  ten-forties,  89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  ll}d. ;  Orleans,  11J. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  7th  says,  Thiers  and  Von 
Arnim  will  soon  commence  negotiations  for  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  the  German 
troops. 

The  French  Assembly,  before  adjourning,  appointed 
a  committee  to  represent  it  during  the  recess.  Thiers 
has  informed  this  committee  that  official  notice  had 
been  given  Belgium  of  the  termination,  within  the 
stipulated  time,  of  the  treaty  of  commerce.  He  had 
explained  to  Belgium  that  this  action  was  necessary,  as 
France  required  full  liberty  to  remodel  her  commercial 
systems  in  accordance  with  her  altered  circumstances. 
The  new  tariff,  he  said,  would  be  terminable  every  six 
months. 

Thiers  also  alluded  to  the  restoration  by  Russia  of 
her  fortifications  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  said  England 
was  responsible  for  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Mulhause,  in  Alsace,  must  choose  between  French  or 
German  nationality.  It  is  expected  that  nearly  all  will 
adhere  to  their  French  nationality. 

On  the  8th,  President  Thiers  gave  a  reception  in 
Paris,  which  was  well  attended.  Official  and  diplomatic 
bodies  were  largely  represented.  During  the  recess  the 
President  has  remained  most  of  the  time  in  Paris,  and 
gives  receptions  and  dinners  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee. 
The  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly  object  to 
this  practice  as  an  underhand  preparation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  Paris. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  7th  says,  the  latest  returns 
show  the  following  result  of  the  elections  for  the  Cortes: 
Ministerialists  elected,  229;  Coalitionists,  137  ;  doubtful, 
18.  Returns  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Canaries  are  con- 
sidered favorable  to  the  government.  The  elections  in 
various  places  were  accompanied  with  much  excitement 
and  disorder.  In  San  Loranzo,  Catalonia,  a  mob  at- 
tacked the  building  wherein  the  voting  was  in  progress 
and  stopped  the  election.  The  urns  containing  the 
ballots  were  demolished,  and  the  poll  lists  scattered 
throughout  the  town. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  was  celebrated  throughout  Holland  on  the 
3d.  At  the  Hague  there  was  a  great  procession,  and  a 
review  of  the  troops  by  the  king.  Motley,  the  Ameri- 
can historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  honored  with 
special  attentions,  by  the  king  and  people,  on  the  occa- 
sion. Among  the  honors  conferred  on  Motley  was  the 
degree  of  L.L.  D.  by  the  famous  University  of  Leyden. 

City  of  Mexico  dispatches  of  the  1st  inst.,  mention 
that  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanagato,  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  Durango,  are  again  in  possession  of  the  gov- 


ernment. The  revolutionary  cause  was  considered 
hopeless,  but  terrible  anarchy  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  capital 
and  several  States,  on  the  26th  ult. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  brings  intelligence 
that  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  had  been  visited  by 
an  earthquake,  causing  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  dis- 
patch states  that  one-half  of  the  city  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  fifteen  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Great  distress  prevailed  in  that  portion  of  the  city  not 
demolished. 

The  session  of  the  German  Parliament  opened  in 
Berlin  on  the  8th.  The  Emperor  was  not  present,  and 
his  speech  was  read  by  Prince  Bismarck.  The  speech 
enumerates  various  subjects  of  legislation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  the  regulation  and  develop- 
ment of  national  institutions.  Bills  are  promised  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  large  surplus  of  1871, 
and  of  sums  received  on  account  of  the  French  war  in- 
demnity. Alsace  and  Lorraine,  it  is  stated,  are  recover- 
ing from  the  shock  of  the  late  war.  The  foundations 
of  German  administration  have  been  laid  in  these  pro- 
vinces. The  new  University  of  Strasburg  will  soon 
open,  and  grants  will  be  required  to  provide  for  scien- 
tific establishments  connected  with  that  institution. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  439,  viz:  of  small 
pox,  74  ;  consumption,  61 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
39  ;  old  age,  15.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Third 
month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  34.24 
deg. ;  the  highest  during  the  month  42  deg.,  and  the 
lowest  6  deg.  Amount  of  rain  3.37  inches.  The  aver- 
age of  the  mean  temperature  of  Third  month,  for  the 
past  83  years,  is  given  as  39.14  deg.;  the  highest  mean 
during  that  entire  period  was  in  1871,  48.70  deg.,  the 
lowest  occurred  in  1843,  30  deg.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  1872,  the  rain  fall  has  been  only  5.81  inches; 
in  the  corresponding  months  1871,  there  was  12.35 
inches  of  rain. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  the 
income  tax  on  the  salary  of  the  President  and  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  same 
will  be  refunded,  and  will  not  hereafter  be  imposed. 

About  1000  emigrants  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
arrived  in  New  York  during  last  week.  They  were  all 
bound  west,  and  were  apparently  in  good  circumstances. 

The  amassed  wealth  of  the  whole  country  in  1870, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  amounted  to  $3~ 
068,488,507,  against  $16,159,616,868,  in  1860,  and  $ 
135,780,228  in  1850.  Ten  of  the  late  slave  States  which, 
in  1860,  had  property  valued  at  $5,155,048,887,  were 
reduced  in  1870,  to  $2,879,026,665,  the  consequence  of 
the  rebellion,  and  emancipation  which  followed.  The 
valuation  of  property  in  New  York  increased  from 
$1,843,338,517,  in  1860,  to  $6,500,841,264  in  1870,  and 
Pennsylvania  from  $1,416,501,818,  in  1860,  to  $3,86 
340,112  in  1870.  The  most  wealthy  State  is  New  York, 
and  the  poorest  Nevada. 

The  civil  rights  bill,  which  for  some  time  past  has 
been  before  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  has 
passed  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  100  to  77. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  8th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  llOf. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115|;  ditto,  1868,  113;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108}.  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $7  ; 
finer  brands,  $7.50  a  $12.  No.  1  Milwaukie  spring 
wheat,  $1.60;  red  western,  $1.71 ;  amber,  $1.79;  white 
Michigan,  $1.90.  Canada  barley,  $1.10  a  $1.15  ;  State, 
72  a  75  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Western  rye,  88  cts. 
Western  mixed  corn,  71  cts. ;  yellow,  73} ;  southern 
white,  77  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  23 J  a  24  cts.  for 
uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  $6  a  11.  Spring 
wheat,  $1.75;  red  winter,  $1.87  ;  amber,  $1.95.  Rye, 
87  a  88  cts.  Yellow  corn,  67  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts. 
Canvassed  hams,  13  cts.  Lard,  8J  a  9  cts.  Clover-seed, 
8  a  9  cts.  Flaxseed,  $2.  Timothy,  $2.87  per  bushel. 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  1,700 
head.  Extra  sold  at  7 J-  a  8  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts., 
and  common  4  a  5}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Choice  sheep 
sold  at  9  a  10  cts.  ;  fair  to  good,  8$  a  9  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Hogs  sold  at  $6.50  a  $7.25  per  100  lbs.  net.  St.  Louis. 
—Family  flour,  $8  a  $8.80.  No.  2  winter  red  wheat, 
.90;  No.  3  $1.85.  No.  2  corn,  40}  a  41  cts.  Oats,  37 
a  37}  cts.  Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $6.25  a  $7. 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.22}.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  38} 
cts.  Oats,  31  cts.  No.  2  rye,  68  a  695  cts.  No.  2  barley, 
50  cts.  Lard,  $8.37  a  18.50  per  100  lbs.  Baltimore  — 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.85.  Western  corn,  63  a  65 
cts. ;  southern,  66  a  67  cts.  Western  oats,  54  a  57  cts. ; 
southern,  57  a  61  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $7.60 
a  $7.75.  Red  wheat,  $1.69  a  $1.71.  Corn,  48  cts.  Oats, 
38  a  42  cts.  Barley,  60  a  75  cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  1 
wheat,  $1.29  J ;  No.  2,  $1,225.  Corn,  39|  cts.  No.  2 
oats,  32|  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  can 
German  town  Preparative  Meeting.    The  school  i 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  libe  , 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Philac 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  dof 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indian  Aid  Associat 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  a 
held  in  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  m 
Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  18th,  1872,  at  8  o'clock  p.l. 
Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Clerl\ 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  the  2n| 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  siH 
children  to  the  Institution,  will  please  make  appliJa 
tion,  as  early  as  they  conveniently  can,  to  AaiJb 
Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  it] 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasu:JB 
304  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  ''Friends'  Associat 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  Colo 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-hoi 
on  Second-day  evening,  Fourth  month  15th,  1872 
?i  o'clock. 

Our  Superintendent,  Alfred  H.  Jones,  is  expectei 
be  present  to  give  details  of  the  winter's  work. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  Freedmen  are  inviB 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

John  B.  Garrett,  SecretarM 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Faculty  are  prepared  to  receive  applications^ 
the  admission,  free  of  charge  for  Board  and  TuitiorH 
a  small  number  of  students,  members  of  the  SocietB 
Friends,  and  in  circumstances  to  justify  the  extensH 
of  such  aid. 
The  next  Term  will  open  9th  mo.  11th,  1872. 

Address,  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  PresideU 

Haverford  College,  Penn; 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of  H 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  ]■ 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  ! 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phil 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIB 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK.j_ 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ■ 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  flj 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  11 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel  J 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Cottonwood,  Kaik 
on  the  15th  of  Second  month,  1872,  Samuel,  scfl 
Henry  W.  and  Elizabeth  Worthington  (the  formeij 
ceased)  to  Sarah  Catharine,  daughter  of  J.  Wt 
and  Hannah  L.  Reeve  (the  former  deceased.) 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d  inst.,  at  FrieB 

Meeting-house  on  Orange  St.,  Philadelphia,  Dai 
DeCou,  son  of  James  DeCou,  of  Mansfield,  N.  J., 
Ruthanna  L.,  daughter  of  John  C.  Allen,  of  this 


Died,  3d  mo.  28th,  1872,  Lucy  M.,  wife  of  Jofl 
Tatum,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  memfl 
of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting.  Near  her  tranH 
close  she  was  enabled  to  say,  "Thy  rod  and  thy  P 
they  comfort  me.  I  have  had  too  many  evidenciflj 
His  merciful  goodness  to  doubt  now.    All  is  peacefU 
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j  ice  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 
S  inscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

t! 

91  iT  NO.  116   NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS 
ji  PHILADELPHIA. 

f : 


astage,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 
8  _ 

a  From  "  Frazer's  Magazine." 

J  Notes  on  East  Greenland. 

(Concluded  from  page  267.) 
ON  THE  INHABITANTS. 

*  As  to  the  population  of  East  Greenland,  we 
^  et  no  living  human  being  on  the  whole 
1  retch  of  coast  over  which  we  travelled.  The 
i,  ttlement  in  which  Clavering  found  twelve 

en,  in  1823,  must,  to  all  appearance,  have 
ien  deserted  at  least  twenty  years  ago. 
owever,  all  remaining  traces  of  it,  especially 
"inter  and  summer  dwellings,  as  well  as 
a  -aves,  were  carefully  searched,  and  any  uten- 
s  and  weapons  that  we  found  were  brouo-ht 
>me.  to 
i  Eeal  "  winter  huts,"  that  is,  the  stationary 
»  inter  dwellings  of  the  natives,  were  found 
seven  places,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  the 
i  ost  northerly  on  Hochstetter's  Promontory, 
,  e  most  southerly  on  Cape  Franklin.  They 
e  nearly  always  situated  not  far  from  the 
ore  on  the  south  side  of  those  capes  which 
j  |ict  towards  the  south-east,  and  are  built  in 
'  onps  of  two,  three,  or  sometimes  four.  Half 
arked  into  the  ground,  the  walls  are  built 
suitable  and,  in  the  inside,  exceedingly 
»  100th  stones,  pretty  regularly  set,  and  as 
\f  as  they  rise  above  ground,  strengthened 
J  tside  by  mounds  of  earth  and  stones  laid 
ylainst  them.    The  surface  of  the  walls  is 
Ily  interrupted  inside  by  a  few  small  niches, 
Tjhich  are  generally  found  in  the  corners,  es- 

fcnally  iD  the  fr0Dt  ones-  The  floor  is  Par" 
Wlly  paved  with  flat  stones,  particularly  in 

■e  corners,  which  probably  served  as  fire- 
,  ■  ilaces. 

■The  average  length  of  the  interior  of  these 
*|  ts  is,  according  to  several  exact  measure- 
IMf'  11  feet'  and  their  breadth  9  feet.  The 
light  of  the  walls,  which  probably  pretty 
fjarly  corresponds  with  the  original  heights, 
■3J  feet.  At  the  front  end  towards  the  south', 
W  which  is  the  same  thing,  towards  the 
liter,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  li 
mt  square ;  it  descends  to  a  like  depth,  and 

•  the  commencement  of  the  only  egress,  a 
/■ssage  or  tunnel  which  extends,  in  a  nearly 
ifnzontal  direction,  under  the  front  wall  to 
.length  of  from  6  to  12  feet.  It  is  constructed 
M  stone,  and  terminates  in  a  rather  wide 
Jening,  being  itself  of  barely  sufficient  size 
fj  admit  a  man  in  a  creeping  position.  This 
^moreover  the  only  opening  to  the  hut,  for 
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there  is  no  sort  of  window  in  the  roof.  The 
roof  is  constructed,  as  we  could  clearly  prove 
from  some  that  had  fallen  down,  of  two  or 
three  wooden  poles  or  laths  placed  lengthwise 
over  the  walls,  on  which  flat  stones  are  laid 
diagonally,  and  sometimes  supported  by  more 
laths,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered  and  made 
tight  with  smaller  stones,  sods  of  grass  and 
other  things.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
huts  insures  the  greatest  possible  maintenance 
of  heat,  as  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  door  no 
continual  ventilation  can  be  produced,  but 
only  the  most  necessary  exchange  of  air.  As 
to  how  many  inhabitants  such  huts  contained, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain;  if  we  com- 
puted them  at  six,  it  would  be  certainly  with- 
in the  mark.  In  the  corners,  especially  the 
front  ones,  we  sometimes  found  so-called 
"  lamps"  (Kudluk)  of  the  most  primitive 
form;  a  stone,  with  a  hoilow,  which  was  still, 
in  some  instances,  thickly  blackened ;  in  others 
we  found  the  remains  of  food,  the  fat,  bones, 
and  flesh  of  seals. 

In  digging  through  the  rubbish  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  covered  the  floor  of  the 
huts,  in  a  layer  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches, 
we  obtained  several  utensils,  or  fragments  of 
them,  as  well  as  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood, 
bone,  &c,  the  waste  of  their  work. 

Of  their  summer  dwellings  also  traces  are 
everywhere  found,  viz.,  the  so-called  "tent- 
rings,"  that  is,  stones  left  there  after  being 
used  in  fastening  the  border  of  the  tent.  They 
are  arranged  in  circles  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  turned 
towards  the  water,  and  generally  divided  into 
a  front  and  back  half  by  a  diametrical  row  of 
stones.  They  are  met  with  on  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  coast,  both  close  to  the  winter  huts  and 
also  at  a  great  distance  from  them.  They 
were  most  numerous  on  Walrus  Island  and 
on  Shannon  Island,  (Cape  Philip  Broke,) 
where  they  not  only  lay  close  to  one  another, 
but,  so  to  speak,  in  several  generations  on  the 
top  of  one  another.  As  for  the  rest,  we  may 
also  mention  holes,  lined  and  covered  with 
stones,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings, 
either  made  in  the  ground  or  built  against  a 
larger  stone  or  rock,  and  which  represent 
roughly  built  store-rooms  ;  they  are  found 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  may  have 
served  as  places  for  the  safe  preservation  of 
game.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  dwellings, 
especially  of  the  huts,  close  and  often  luxu- 
riant grass,  intermingled  with  the  various 
beautiful  flowers,  has  sprung  up,  from  easily 
assignable  causes.  The  bleached  bones  of 
seals,  walruses,  narwhals,  and  other  animals, 
relics  of  former  banquets,  which  are  thickly 
strewn  over  this  green  grass,  stand  out  clearly 
and  characteristically. 

The  graves  must  also  be  mentioned.  They 
are  not  dug  in  the  ground,  at  least  very  sel- 
dom, but  consist  of  a  superstructure  of  stones 
over  the  corpse,  which  is  placed  in  either  a 
recumbent  or  a  crouching  position.  The  form 
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of  these  is  either  oblong,  (4£  feet  long,  21  feet 
wide,  \\  feet  high,)  or  circular,  (3£  feet  in 
diameter.)  In  the  first  case,  the  covering 
consists  of  flat  long  stones  or  short  ones,  which 
are  supported  by  rods  placed  underneath  ;  in 
the  other  case,  the  roof  is  arched  all  round. 
Any  accidental  gaps  are  carefully  filled  up 
with  stones  of  all  sizes  down  to  the  very 
smallest.  In  this  manner  the  body  can  be  pro- 
tected against  foxes,  but  certainly  not  against 
hungry  bears.  The  form  of  the  graves  seems 
to  have  no  particular  meaning,  but  to  have 
been  regulated  by  the  form  of  the  stones 
available,  as  flat  stones  are  necessary  for  the 
covering  of  oblong  graves.  In  the  interior 
we  generally  found  quite  a  heap  of  earth  and 
willow  leaves,  (blown  in,)  from  among  which 
the  bones  were  only  partially,  or  sometimes 
not  at  all  visible.  The  bodies  must,  of  course, 
have  decomposed  very  soon  in  the  Greenland 
climate ;  even  the  bones  were  already  partially 
decayed  in  the  damp  ground.  The  long  graves 
lie  lengthways  towards  the  south;  it  could  be 
seen  from  several  that  the  head  lay  towards 
the  north,  and  that  therefore  the  dead  were 
buried  as  if  to  face  the  south. 

The  graves  were  numerous  and  scattered, 
often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  dwellings. 
Nearly  all  admitted  of  close  investigation  ; 
and  twelve  skulls,  as  well  as  many  single 
bones,  were  brought  back  for  subsequent  and 
more  thorough  examination.  Strange  to  say, 
weapons,  and  utensils  were  very  seldom  found 
in  the  graves,  although,  as  they  were  made 
of  ivory,  they  would  have  been  kept  in  good 
preservation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  dis- 
covered, in  what  was  probably  a  child's  grave, 
a  human  figure  roughly  carved  out  of  wood; 
and  in  another  grave,  among  rocks,  we  found 
the  pieces  of  a  finely  carved  wooden  box  of 
about  9X4X2J  inches. 

The  things  we  discovered  were  made  of 
wood,  horn,  bones,  ivory,  (walrus  and  nar- 
whal teeth,)  and  stone. 

Besides  a  pretty  goblet,  we  found  a  cajak- 
rudder  and  several  dagger  hilts,  handles,  &c, 
manufactured  of  wood ;  also  two  figures  of 
animals,  roughly  carved.  A  dog-sledge,  which 
lay  on  the  shore,  nearly  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  deserves  special  mention.  It  consists, 
as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  "West  Green- 
land, of  two  runners,  very  roughly  made, 
about  seven  feet  long,  across  which  several 
boards  are  fastened  with  thongs,  and  at  the 
end  two  sloping  pieces  fastened  as  a  back.  In 
place  of  our  iron  tires,  the  runners  are  covered 
underneath  with  strips  of  bone,  ivory,  or 
whalebone,  fastened  with  wooden  pegs. 

All  the  wood  there  is  drift-wood,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  plentiful  on  those  coasts, 
and  whose  origin  (Siberia  or  America)  and 
species  (fir  or  larch)  have  still  to  be  more 
exactly  determined. 

As  to  iron  instruments,  only  one  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  piece  of  iron  an  inch  long, 
fastened  into  a  wooden  handle.  As  the  shap- 
ing of  all  the  wooden  articles  indicates  the  use 
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entire  attention  of  one  man,  a  gentleman  | 
good  family  being,  at  this  period,  usually  sc 
over  from  England  on  a  handsome  salary,  < 
pressly  to  fill  that  station.  To  illustrate  t 
energy  of  J.  L.'s  character  and  mental  ope 
tions,  the  following,  relative  to  the  Chargejl 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  his  to  T.  Story: — 
had  nothing  further  in  view,  therein,  than, 
my  quitting  that  station,  to  say  somethi 
usefully  instructive  and  edifying  to  the  p 
pie  ;  and  though  I  was  to  be  in  court,  as  I  w 
on  the  2d-day  before  noon,  I  had  not,  t 
preceding  First-day  morning,  so  much  as 
solved  what  the  particular  subject  should 
which  I  mention  only  to  show  how  far  I  vt| 
from  all  previous  intention  of  advancing  a 
singular  opinions."  The  Charge  occupies 
pages  of  Armistead's  Memoir,  and  is  wi 
ten  in  a  polished  and  apparently  elabor* 
style. 

Friends  in  that  day  held  many  State 
juridical  offices,  but  juries  were  already  eo 
posed  of  members  of  various  sects.  Jam 
Logan's  aim,  in  the  Charge  above  alluded 
was,  before  entering  upon  the  considerati 
of  special  laws,  to  find  the  foundation  for  t 
whole  system  of  law  and  justice,  in  natural 
ligion,  so-called.    Believing,  as  shown  in  t 
note  prefixed  to  it  before  publication,  that  | 
was  founded  altogether  on  this  and  not  on 
vealed  religion,  and  that  the  latter  shou 
therefore,  not  be  introduced  into  the  arg 
ment,  he  avoided  allusion  to  revealed  relig 
throughout.  Now  this  natural  religion,  "  t 
rality,  conscience,  the  moral  sentiments  a 
affections,"  as  it  has  been  variously  styled 
other  denominations,  Friends  declare  to 
the  inward  teaching  of  Christ  by  his  H< 
Spirit,  heard  and  obeyed  by,  and  exemplif 
in  the  lives  of,  the  best  heathens,  as  in  1 
eminent  instance  of  Socrates,  and  that  this 
the  appointed  guide  to,  as  the  atonement 
Calvary  is  the  only  means  of,  reconciliati 
with  the  Father.  That  this  is  an  all-8uffici< 
guide  if  consistently  and  uniformly  follow 
and  that  it  is  the  obstructions  offered  to  it 
man  and  his  great  enemy,  and  our  partial  a 
very  stinted  obedience,  hindering  it,  that  p 
vents  its  dominion,  and  leave,  in  unconver 
men,  only  that  scanty  illumination  prope 
called  conscience.    At  the  same  time  rec 
nising  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  possessi 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  given  by  inspi 
tion,  and  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvat 
through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  ai 
record  of  the  life,  miracles,  death  and  ato 
ment  of  Christ,  and  a  testimony  to  and  c 
roborator  of  His  inward  teaching, — all  wh 
is  abundantly  set  forth  in  our  standard  wi 
ings.  In  order  to  make  the  Charge  intelligi 
and  useful,  however,  to  the  mixed  jury, 
Logan  thought  it  was  best  not  to  put  forwt 
— at  the  same  time  in|no  way  compromising 
our  peculiar  views  of  this  point.  Yet,  thoul 
the  Charge  itself  is  not  only  excellent  andl 
together  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  in  eim 
respect  appears  unobjectionable,  the  tempor m 
ignoring  of  Friends'  full  and  clear  view  m 
insight  as  to  this  mystery,  (and  temponpl 
indulgence  or  assumption  of  that  imperfect  cfl 
ception  of  it  known  to  sects,  which  ascri 
these  "  moral  sentiments"  to  the  human, 
enlightened  nature),  seems  to  have  hadj 
transient  effect  in  obscuring  the  writer's  01 
perception  of  the  truth  in  the  case,  thattl 
the  Divine  character  of  the  impressions  fnj 
which  those  sentiments  rise.  He  began  shew 
ly  afterward,  and  carried  to  some  extenw 


of  stone  instruments,  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  iron  may  have  been  a  presentfrom  Claver- 
ing  to  the  Esquimaux  then  living  there. 

We  saw  nothing  made  of  flint,  but  several 
splinters  of  it,  and  one  whole  unbroken  stone 
in  the  huts.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  with 
this  exception,  we  hardly  found  any  flint. 
Some  fine  spear-points  and  knives  were  made 
of  slate,  parts  of  vessels  constructed  of  a  softer 
crystalline  slate ;  most  of  the  articles,  how- 
ever, were  made  of  bone  or  tusk.  In  default 
of  saws,  these  are  divided  into  the  desired 
shapes  by  boring  holes  close  to  one  another 
in  the  intended  planes  of  division,  so  that  at 
last  the  parting  may  be  effected  by  the  appli- 
ance of  some  force.  A  smooth  surface  can 
then  be  obtained  by  scraping,  grinding,  and 
polishing.  Of  the  mechanism  of  the  boring, 
we  could  find  no  direct  explanation. 

According  to  our  observations,  the  huts  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  East  Greenland, 
between  lats.  73°  and  76°,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  16,  and  the  population  at  about  100 
persons.  In  the  year  1823,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  only  two  inhabited  huts  were  in 
existence,  (observed  to  contain  12,)  and  these 
must  have  been  forsaken  between  20  and  30 
years  ago.  This  circumstance,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  traces  of  huts  of  considerably  earlier 
date  at  the  southern  stations,  together  with 
the  traditions  prevalent  among  many  branches 
of  Esquimaux  of  an  impending  extinction, 
may  perhaps  best  answer  the  question  that 
has  universally  arisen  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  those  who  once  lived  here.  People 
are  too  ready  to  trace  the  cause  to  the  climate 
becoming  colder,  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
ice  inclosing  the  coast,  and  generally  cite  as 
proof  several  facts  which  are  partly  false  and 
partly  falsely  applied.  But  we  all,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  whole  series  of  reasons,  which  can 
not  here  be  more  fully  developed,  are  unable 
to  agree  with  such  a  view.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  well-known  assertion,  that  there 
are  periods  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  years, 
i.  e.,  winters,  confirmed  by  our  own  sojourn, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  coast.  And 
so  the  conjecture  may  not  be  false  that,  on 
account  of  some  such  particularly  unfavorable 
years,  and  owing  to  hunger  and  cold,  infirmity 
and  mortality  may  have  increased,  that  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  must  have  been 
driven  by  hunger  to  expose  themselves  to 
greater  danger  and  exertions,  and  that  thus, 
perhaps,  the  last  may  have  sought  safety  in  a 
migration  towards  a  more  bountiful  land,  the 
existence  of  which  they  knew  or  suspected, 
farther  south. 

Among  the  observations  and  collections 
here  made  by  us  there  is,  perhaps,  little  real- 
ly new,  yet  their  significance  may  be  quite 
peculiar,  as  these  settlements  in  East  Green- 
land have  not  for  many  centuries  been  in  com- 
munication with  those  of  other  Esquimaux. 
The  utmost  exertions  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  hold  any  communications  with  the 
west,  on  account  of  the  high  mountainous  in- 
terior, and  with  the  south,  owing  to  the  east 
coast  being  eternally  beset  with  ice.  But 
time  does  not  allow  a  further  discussion  of 
this  point. 


Our  troubles  of  every  kind  are  all  known 
to  God,  who  careth  for  us,  with  the  most 
fatherly  affection.  Why  then  should  Zion 
mourn,  or  why  should  the  watchers  on  her 
walls  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and 
my  God  hath  forgotten  me." 


For  "The  Friend" 

A  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 

James  Logan  continued  to  serve  in  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
other  person  within  the  colony,  of  a  character 
suitable  for  Proprietary  recommendation  to 
the  Crown,  who  was  at  the  same  time  public 
spirited  enough  to  undertake  the  weighty 
and  ill-paid  office.  About  this  time  he  de- 
livered a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Inquest,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  letter.  This 
document  may  be  pronounced  an  admirable 
one,  well  weighed,  and  requiring  to  be,  by  the 
hearer  or  reader,  well  weighed,  in  every  word, 
and  calculated  to  produce  in  the  jury,  the 
frame  of  mind  best  suited  to  the  discharge  of 
the  serious  business  about  to  come  before 
them.  Tne  Inquest  made  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment of  it : — 

"  To  the  Hon.  James  Logan,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

"  The  Grand  Inquest  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia,  having  with  attention  heard, 
and  duly  considered  the  seasonable  Charge 
delivered  to  us  from  the  bench,  do  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  own  and  the  country's  obli- 
gations, for  the  excellent  precepts  and  direc- 
tions therein  set  forth,  and  so  well  recom- 
mended for  the  good  of  society,  and  benefit  of 
human  life.  And  to  the  end,  that  the  inten- 
tion and  generous  design  thereof  may  have  a 
just  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
general,  we  humbly  request  that  the  same 
may  be  made  public,"  &c,  &c. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  Inquest, 

Richard  Martin,  Foreman. 

The  Charge  was  accordingly  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1736,  and  was  republished  in 
London  the  following  year.  The  following 
note  was  prefixed  to  it  by  James  Logan,  be- 
fore printing. 

"  If  any  into  whose  hands  this  Charge  may 
fall,  should  think  it  a  defect  that  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  it  of  religion,  they  are  de- 
sired to  consider  that  government,  laws,  and 
courts,  are  of  civil  institution,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  reason; 
these,  therefore,  as  their,  original,  were  only 
proper  to  be  mentioned  here." 

By  "religion,"  he  here  intends  scriptural 
religion  or  Christianity,  as  natural  religion  or 
duty  to  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being,  is 
prominently  put  forward  throughout  the  en- 
tire document  as  the  only  basis  for  law  and 
government. 

James  Logan  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  hard-working  men  of  whom  we  have 
accounts.  Besides  his  large  business  as  a 
merchant,  to  have  filled  as  he  did  (and  was 
doing  at  the  last  above  date),  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  onerous  offices  of  Governor 
of  the  Province,  President  of  Council,  and 
Chief  Justice,  and  some  minor  offices,  besides 
managing  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
prietor as  his  Secretary,  without  assistance, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  still  finding  time  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  to  write  for  the  press 
several  interesting  treatises  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  mathematics,  natural  history,  &c, 
involves  a  degree  of  activity  and  an  economy 
of  time  not  easy  to  realize.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  nascent  state  of  the  country,  these  offices 
required  less  time  to  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  they  would  at  present,  yet  that  of  Gov- 
ernor was  sufficient  even  then  to  occupy  the 
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satise  "  on  all  the  duties  of  man,"  in  whioh 
as  not  so  clear  on  this  point  as  could  be 
sired.    He  proposed  to  consider  the  subject 
;ll  inly  philosophically,  without  a  view  to  any" 
rticular  "profession  of  religion,"  and  thus, 
contemplating  it  from  the  point  of  view 
ken  by  other  sects,  and  those  who  are  with- 
t  the  advantage  of  Friends'  peculiar  en- 
;htenmont  in  regard  to  the  moral  impres- 
ms  and  sentiments,  not  unnaturally  lost 
»ime  of  the  clearness  of  his  own  vision  by  the 
t  Intact,  as  it  were,  of  their  imperfect  and 
isilmded  conceptions.    In  attempting  to  ac- 
I  ant  philosophically  for  our  moral  impres- 
ts, taking  for  a  basis  the  reasoning  of  days 
;a|fore  the  purer  light  of  early  Friends,  he 
on  came  to  a  stand  ;  finding  it  impossible  to 
joncile  such  an  explanation  with  the  Divine 
aracter  of  those  impressions  as  deduced  and 
pounded  from  the  Scriptures  by  our  early 
■iters.    Instead  however,  of  doing  what  a 
is  thoroughly  converted  man  would  pro- 
bly  have  done,  and  going  on  in  the  pride 
learning  and  reason  to  frame  some  specious 
stem  or  theory,  he  wisely  stopped  here  ; 
knowledged  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and 
ilfnsulted  his  friend  and  more  experienced 
other  in  Christ,  T.  Story,  when  a  little  con- 
yversy  ensued,  terminating  in  agreement 
d  unity.    These  preliminary  explanations, 
ough  somewhat  lengthy,  are  necessary  to  a 
1  understanding  of  the  further  correspond- 
ce. 

|In  a  letter  written  5th  mo.  12th,  1736, 

i  mes  Logan  says,  referring  to  the  Charge  : 

id  "But  what  I  would  crave  thy  sentiments 
to  on  is,  how  far  thou  thinks  what  is  men- 
Hi  med  there,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  will  reach, 
I  thout  further  knowledge  or  instruction  ; 
)  "this  is  a  point,  that,  under  the  Christian 
tii  spensation,  I  confess  I  know  not  how  to  an- 
il er,  yet  I  shall  never  enter  into  disputes  on 
ali  b  subject.  I  desire  thee  only  to  take  the 
id  lole,  as  I  said,  seriously  into  consideration, 
n  there  laid  down  ;  that  is,  that  the  Creator 
it  first  furnished  man  with  strong  natural  in- 
ili  nations  to  lead  him  into  the  practice  of  all 
t|  a  social  virtues.  I  call  them  natural,  be- 
er  ase  universally  implanted  in  the  species;  but 
pi  a  perverse  use  of  his  free  will  he  became 
el  mipted,  yet  there  are  still  sufficient  remains 
is  that  primitive  splendor,  as  it  is  there  called, 
i|  rich,  if  duly  cultivated,  may  yet  lead  him 
jl  happiness. 

\  It  is  fit  I  should  inform  thee  that  in  form- 
iti  l  that  discourse,  I  framed  not  nor  proposed 

ii  myself  any  manner  of  hypothesis.  I  had 
(I  thing  further  in  view  than  at  my  quitting 
i  it  station,  to  say  something  usefully  instruc- 
i»  e  and  edifying  to  the  people  ;  and  though 
I  vas  to  be  in  court,  as  I  was,  on  the  2d-day 

fore  noon,  I  had  not  the  preceding  First- 
y  morning  so  much  as  resolved  what  the 
rticular  subject  should  be;  which  I  mention 
ly  to  show  how  far  I  was  from  all  previous 
ention  of  advancing  any  singular  opinions, 
.e  common  way  of  talking  on  these  subjects 
3  beeD,  that  reason  is  the  great  guide,  and 
onfess  it  may  be  a  great  one  ;  but  I  am 
ly  persuaded,  thatwithout  the  concurrence, 
d  even  the  leading,  of  the  affections,  reason 
^tributes  very  little  to  virtue ;  it  distin- 
;.shes,  and  when  not  too  much  biased,  de- 
es; but  it  rarely  incites.  This  is  the  work 
the  heart,  and,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  was  so 
'  ended  in  our  formation.  But  then,  if  this 
natural,  where  is  the  divinity  of  it,  other- 
le  than  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  Creator  ? 


I  say,  again,  this  is  a  point  beyond  my  reach, 
and  there  I  must  leave  it. 

But  I  shall  further  acquaint  thee  that,  for 
several  months  past,  I  have  been  on  a  'trea- 
tise of  all  the  duties  of  man  as  founded  in 
nature,'  and  these  words  will  fully  show  thee 
that  I  am  to  consider  them  only  philosophi- 
cally, without  a  view  to  any  profession  of  re- 
ligion whatever.  Last  winter  I  sent  over 
the  first  chapter  of  it  to  Peter  Collinson  and 
Josiah  Martin,  with  orders  to  Peter,  to  whom 
I  am  more  obliged  than  to  any  man  there, 
for  his  diligence  in  obliging  me  in  what  1 
want,  not  to  be  free  in  communicating  it,  yet 
I  now  wish  I  had  thought  of  and  mentioned 
thee ;  but  I  never  consider  thee  as  a  resident 

in  London. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

As  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  gain  ground;  but  tyranny 
in  church  and  state  is  so  established  in  most 
parts,  that  without  a  general  concussion  and 
revolution  it  cannot  greatly  obtain  ;  for  while 
that  grand  article  obedience,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  together 
with  the  power  of  punishing,  subsists,  1  have 
a  very  slender  prospect  of  any  great  progress 
to  be  made  short  of  what  I  have  mentioned. 

My  family,  through  mercy,  are  all  in 
health,  and  give  their  kind  love  to  thee.  My 
younger  daughter  now  in  all  respects  equals 
the  elder,  save  in  years,  being  both,  I  think, 
exactly  of  a  height,  and  they  are  now  much 
what  their  mother  was  when  thou  left  her, 
though  she,  thou  may  be  sure,  is  very  different 
in  her  person,  yet  in  her  better  part  she  con- 
tinues much  the  same,  as  also  does  thy  real 
loving  friend,  James  Logan." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

"  I  got  more  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
sheep,  and  found  that  the  less  I  bothered  them 
the  better  they  behaved,  and  the  fatter  they 
got.  One  day's  shepherding  will  do  pretty 
well  for  all.  I  rose  at  daybreak  and  opened 
the  hurdles,  having  first  put  on  a  pot  of  water 
to  boil.  The  sheep  would  stream  out  and 
draw  gradually  away,  feeding  as  they  went 
and  arraying  themselves  with  the  discipline 
and  precision  of  an  army.  I  ate  my  breakfast 
by  the  hut  door,  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  by 
that  time  the  leading  sheep  were  far  out  of 
sight,  but  that  mattered  little.  I  then  saun- 
tered after  them,  carrying  with  me  a  book  or 
newspaper,  if  I  had  one.  By  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  sheep  would  begin  to  camp  under 
the  shadiest  trees  that  they  could  find,  there 
they  would  stay  until  about  three.  This  was 
the  time  when  I  used  to  get  my  siesta;  at 
three  o'clock  the  sheep  would  turn  round  and 
walk  composedly  homewards,  and  I  used  gen- 
erally to  precede  them  and  do  my  domestic 
arrangements,  picking  up,  as  I  came  along  a 
bundle  of  firewood.  I  knew  a  shepherd  who 
was  doing  precisely  the  same  thing,  when  he 
heard  his  dog  bark  violently.  Turning  round, 
he  saw  a  tall  blackfellow  in  the  act  of  hurling 
a  large  waddio  or  club  at  him;  the  waddie 
came,  and  my  friend,  though  no  fool,  must 
have  been  rather  thick  skulled,  for  the  weapon 
was  split  into  fragments  by  the  force  of  the 
blow.  He  was  knocked  down,  and  while  on 
the  ground,  the  blackfellow  threw  another, 
which  stunned  him.  The  savages  would  doubt- 


less have  proceeded  to  mutilate  him  after  their 
fashion,  had  they  not  been  alarmed  by  the 
galloping  past  of  a  stockman  with  a  mob  of 
horses.  The  blacks  decamped,  and  the  shep- 
herd who  had  been  only  stunned  after  all, 
crawled  as  best  he  could  into  the  head  sta- 
tion. It  was  remarkable  that  this  same  man 
had  been  actually  captured  alive  by  the  blacks 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  They  had  lighted 
a  fire,  and  were  proceeding,  as  he  believed,  to 
roast  him  alive,  laughing  and  poking  fire  at 
him  all  the  time,  when  three  horsemen  came 
up  who  had  seen  the  blackfellows'  tracks  and 
suspected  some  mischief.  However,  where  I 
was  at  this  time  the  blacks  were  'quiet,'  and 
although  there  were  plenty  of  them  about, 
never  offered  to  molest  me. 

"  Altogether  I  pursued  this  occupation  of 
shepherding  for  nearly  three  years,  never, 
however,  staying  long  at  one  place,  for  the 
monotony  used  to  sicken  me.  The  life  is 
frightfully  lonely,  and  is  apt  to  dull  the  facul- 
ties, both  of  mind  and  body.  The  professional 
shepherd  is  easily  known  by  his  general  ab- 
stracted and  neglected  appearance,  and  his 
lounging  habits.  He  is  strange  and  '  cranky' 
in  his  ways,  too.  Indeed  squatters  assert 
that  the  best  shepherds  are  those  who  are 
more  or  less  mad,  and  consider  a  little  crack 
in  the  understanding  to  be  a  great  qualifica- 
tion. 

"  Shepherding,  as  an  occupation,  is  not  held 
in  very  high  esteem  in  Queensland.  In  the 
first  place,  men  who  are  able  to  turn  their 
hand  to  anything  can  get  better  wages  by 
doing  the  various  kinds  of  Bush  work;  still, 
in  the  north,  and  unsettled  districts,  shep- 
herds obtain  from  thirty  shillings  to  two 
pounds  a  week,  with  their  rations.  A  man, 
however,  can  earn  considerably  more  than 
this  by  putting  up  huts,  splitting  and  fencing, 
&c.  One  advantage  that  the  shepherd  has,  if 
it  be  an  advantage  under  the  circumstances, 
is,  that  he  can,  if  he  choose,  save  the  whole  of 
his  money.  He  has  absolutely  no  expenses; 
he  wants  no  tools.  He  can  go  about  in  what 
rags  he  please,  or  none  at  all ;  there  is  no  one 
to  observe  or  check  him. 

"The  greater  portion  of  these  men  are  not 
rough  uncouth  fellows,  with  no  information 
and  less  manners,  but  '  broken-down  swells,' 
as  thej7  are  contemptuously  called,  who  object 
to  hard  work,  and  many  of  whom  are  not 
physically  equal  to  it,  and  find  in  shepherding 
the  least  laborious  way  of  getting  their  living. 
Six  months'  shepherding,  say  the  old  hands, 
ruins  a  man  for  any  other  occupation,  and  so 
they  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  cer- 
tainly about  the  laziest  occupation  that  a  man 
can  possibly  find,  and  the  laziest  shepherds 
are  generally  the  best,  and  are  so  esteemed. 
Sheep,  in  order  to  thrive  and  grow  fat,  require 
to  be  let  alone  as  much  as  possible;  and  the 
overseer  who  knows  his  business  will  not 
grumble  at  the  loss  of  a  sheep  here  and  there, 
if  the  rest  be  in  good  condition. 

"  I  was  once  shepherding  on  a  station  be- 
longing to  a  man  who  could  barely  read  and 
write,  who  could  not  have  done  a  rule  of  three 
sum  to  save  his  life,  and  the  list  of  whose 
shepherds  stood  as  follows:  one  Cambridge 
man;  one  Trinity,  Dublin;  one  ex-lieutenant 
in  the  army,  educated  at  Rugby,  who  had 
carried  the  Queen's  colours  (so  he  said)  into 
the  Redan,  and  buried  the  dead  afterwards; 
one  Oxford  man  (myself;)  one  old  Wintonian  ; 
and  two  Germans.  We  five  used  to  feel  bound 
together  by  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  and  used 
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to  meet  together  by  the  hour  and  talk  shop 
under  the  gum-trees. 

"  All  these  men  (myself  excepted)  used  to 
drink  frightfully  when  they  got  the  chance. 
I  did  not — simply  from  disinclination  ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  that  fact  that  I  am  here  now,  and 
writing  the  present  pages.  About  once  in 
three  months,  they  would  demand,  each,  his 
cheque,  and  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
days:  this  would  be  readily  granted,  and  they 
would  return  at  the  end  of  a  short  period, 
minus  money,  and  often  minus  horse,  saddle, 
bridle,  clothes,  and  blankets.  Their  employer 
was  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this 
penchant  on  the  part  of  his  shepherds :  he  es- 
tablished a  public-house  about  nine  miles  from 
the  station,  at  a  road  junction  which  lay  on 
the  road  to  the  nearest  township.  His  shep- 
herds, even  if  they  intended  to  go  further, 
were  generally  'pulled  up'  by  this  place;  but 
he  always  did  his  best  to  make  his  men  satis- 
fied with  an  order  on  '  the  hotel'  in  payment 
of  their  claims.  Thus  his  money  came  back 
into  his  pockets,  minus  the  small  price  of  the 
grog  consumed." 

One  terrible  plague  of  Queensland  is  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  called  locally,  the  sandy 
blight.  "  Few  people,  if  any,  escape  the  blight 
in  the  summer  months,  though  to  some  it  is 
merely  a  disfigurement  and  inconvenience, 
the  eyes  growing  dim,  and  the  lids  and  parts 
adjacent  swelling  up  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  flies  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this;  I 
mean  the  common  black  flies,  like  the  English 
house-flies.  They  swarm  in  myriads,  and  are 
especially  fond  of  settling  on  people's  eyes. 
If  the  eyes  are  at  all  sore  or  inflamed  from 
the  glare  of  the  hot  ground  or  some  other 
cause,  they  speedily  make  matters  worse. 

"  I  think  a  severe  attack  of  sandy  blight  is 
one  of  the  most  agonizing  inflictions  that 
could  possibly  be  endured.  It  sometimes 
causes  complete  blindness  for  many  days  to- 
gether, and  during  the  time  that  the  inflam- 
mation lasts,  the  eyes  feel  as  if  they  were  full 
of  small  pieces  of  gravel  cutting  into  the  eye- 
balls. I  have  passed  a  whole  week  of  agony, 
when  blind  from  this  disease,  and  during  that 
time  did  not  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep. 

"After  the  inflammation  goes,  a  sort  of  scum 
forms  over  the  eyes,  and  they  are  dim  and 
watery  for  many  weeks,  indeed  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  any  improvement  until  the  cool 
weather  comes.  During  one  summer  I  never 
saw  anything  that  was  at  a  greater  distance 
from  me  than  fifteen  yards,  and  this  state 
lasted  for  three  months.  In  the  summer 
months,  numbers  of  people  are  almost  helpless 
from  this  cause,  although  they  get  a  knack  of 
going  about  their  work  in  spite  of  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Friends,  I  do  warn  and  exhort  you  all  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  dwell  in  the 
measure  which  God  hath  given  you  [of?]  him- 
self, in  which  is  no  strife,  but  unity;  therefore 
every  one  of  you  dwell  in  it.  Boast  not  your- 
selves above  your  measure,  but  dwell  in  the 
Truth  itself;  that  with  the  measure  of  the 
Spirit  of  .the  living  God  ye  may  be  guided  up 
to  God,  in  which  Spirit  ye  will  have  unity  in 
the  least  measure  of  it.  Every  one  of  you 
judge  self,  for  it  would  have  the  mastery; 
which  is  to  be  condemned  with  the  light,  in 
which  is  unity.  So,  the  eternal  God  of  light 
and  life  and  power  be  with  you  all,  and  in  you 
all.  Keep  from  all  strife  and  above  it,  in  love 
and  unity,  in  every  place.    Friends,  the  going 


from  the  life  into  the  changeable,  is  the  cause 
of  strife  and  confusion. —  G.  F. — 1655. 


"IN  DUE  SEASON." 
You  who  sow  with  anxious  yearning 

Till  the  tiny  leaflets  peep, 
Waiting,  watching,|patience  learning, 

"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 

Tho'  the  harvest  long  delaying 
Cause  you,  sorrowing,  to  weep, 

Still  believe  this  faithful  saying, — 
"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 

Ground  now  dead  and  barren  seeming, 
Blooming  shall  awake  from  sleep, 

For  the  promise  rises  beaming, — 
-'  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 

Seeds  of  truth  around  you  flinging, 
On  fair  mead  and  rugged  steep, 

In  your  ears  one  truth  be  ringing, — 
"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 

Fearless  tread  the  path  of  duty, 
Joy  shall  cause  your  hearts  to  leap, 

When  from  fields  of  golden  beauty, 
"  If  ye  faint  not,  ye  shall  reap." 
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Guard  well  thy  lips,  for  none  can  know 
What  evil  from  the  tongue  may  flow, 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

Be  slow  to  speak  ;  look  well  within, 
To  check  what  there  may  be  of  sin, 
And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid 
Lest  unawares  thou  be  betrayed. 

Condemn  not,  judge'not;  not  to  man 
Is  given  his  brother's  faults  to  scan ; 
One^task  is  thine,  and  one'alone, 
To  search  out  and  subdue  thine  own. 

Shun  vain  discussions,*trifling  themes  ; 
Dwell  notion  earthly  hopes  or  schemes ; 
Let  words  of  meekness,  wisdom,  love, 
Thy  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Set  God  before'thee  ;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  by  Him  is  heard ; 
Oh  !  could'st  thou  realize  the  thought, 
What  care,  what  caution  would  be  taught. 

Think  on  thy  parting  hour ;  ere  long 

The  approach  of  death  may  chain  thy  tongue 

And  powerless  all  attempts*be  found 

To  articulate  one  meaning  sound. 

The  time  is  short ;  this  day  may  be 

The  very  last  assigned  to  thee ; 

So  speak,  that  should'st  thou  speak  no  more 

Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 


The  Cheshire^Salt  Trade. 
A  late  English  periodical  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information:  Northwich  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  salt  trade  of  this  locality.  The 
manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  now  at 
Northwich  and  Winsford,  both  towns  lying 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eiver  Wearn,  though 
formerly  Nantwich  was  engaged  in  this  trade, 
and  Middlewich  still  continues  so  to  be.  The 
salt  is  found  lying  in  two  beds,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  rock  salt.  The  first  bed  is 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northwich 
at  the  depth  of  about  forty  yards,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  thick.  Although  brine 
springs  had  been  known  and  worked  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  or  earlier, 
yet  the  bed  of  rock  salt  was  only  discovered 
in  1670,  when  searching  for  coal  at  Marbury, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Northwich.  Dur- 
ing the  last  200  years  this  rock  salt  has  been 
worked,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  for  more 
than  a  century  the  upper  bed  was  worked, 
when  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 


sank  lower  still,  and  after  passing  throu 
about  ten  yards  of  hard  clay  and  stone,  wi 
small  veins  of  rock  salt  running  through 
the  lower  bed  of  rock  salt  was  discover 
This  lower  bed  is  between  thirty  and  foi 
yards  thick,  but  only  about  five  yards  of  t 
purest  of  it  is  worked.  This  good  portiji' 
lies  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  110  yards,  jJ 
cording  to  the  locality.  In  the  neighborhcli 
of  Winsford  both  beds  are  met  with  at  a  mcl 
greater  depth.  The  whole  of  the  rock  si 
obtained  is  got  now  from  the  lower  bed,  ai 
last  year  it  reached  nearly  150,000  tons.  I 
may  as  well  be  said  that  this  mining  of  rcl 
salt  has  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  suljj 
dences  and  sinkings  of  the  surface  of  tl 
ground  in  the  vicinity.  At  present  there! 
no  danger  to  be  expected  from  the  lower  t| 
of  rock  salt.  The  whole  danger  arises  fr<| 
the  upper  bed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  folic! 
ing  account:  The  salt  trade  of  Cheshire  il 
very  extensive  one,  and  during  the  year  181 
upwards  of  1,250,000  tons  of  white  salt  hsl 
been  sent  from  the  various  rocks  in  that  coil 
try.  The  whole  of  this  immense  quantity  11 
been  made  from  a  natural  brine  which  is  foul 
in  and  around  Northwich  and  Winsford,! 
well  as  in  several  other  smaller  places.  Tl 
brine  is  produced  by  fresh  water  finding  I 
way  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  bed  of  rcl 
salt,  technically  called  the  Rock  Head,  ll 
fresh  water  dissolves  the  rock  salt,  and  1 
comes  saturated  with  it.  The  ordinary  pi 
portion  of  pure  salt  in  the  brine  is  25  per  eel 
To  obtain  the  quantity  of  salt  above  ml 
tioned,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pump  5,0(1 
000  tons  of  brine.  The  pumping  of  brinm 
incessantly  going  on,  and  as  a  natural  eonl 
quence  the  bed  of  rock  salt  is  being  gradual 
dissolved  and  pumped  up.  As  the  surface! 
the  salt  is  eaten  away,  the  land  above  it  sn 
sides.  This  subsidence  is  not  spread  over  tl 
whole  surface,  but  seems  to  follow  depressidl 
in  it,  thus  forming  underground  valleys  wl 
streams  of  brine  running  to  the  great  centj 
of  pumping.  Wherever  a  stream  of  bvm 
runs,  there  the  subsidence  occurs,  and  1 
many  localities  the  sinking  is  rapid  and  soj 
ous,  but  fortunately  is  almost  always  gradfl 
and  continuous.  A  lake  more  than  half! 
mile  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadB 
has  been  formed  along  the  course  of  a  ami 
brook  that  ran  into  the  river  Wearn,  and  tl 
lake  is  extending  continually.  Besides  tl 
gradual  continuous  sinking,  which  affects  m 
town  of  .Northwich  very  seriously,  causi 
the  removal  or  rebuilding  of  houses,  or  1 
raising  of  them  by  screw-jacks  in  the  Ami 
can  fashion,  the  raising  of  the  streets  andl 
on,  there  is  at  times  a  sudden  sinking  of  laii 
patches  of  ground,  leaving  deep  cavitiM 
These  latter  are  more  terrifying  and  dangaj 
ous.  They  are  in  most  cases  caused  by  II 
falling  in  of  the  old  disused  mines  in  the  up]l 
bed  of  rock  salt.  These  old  mines  were  wort  J 
so  as  to  leave  but  a  thin  crust  of  rock  salt  I 
t ween  the  superincu  mbent  layers  of  earth  a  1 
the  mines.  The  roof  of  the  mine  is  supporic(j 
by  pillars  of  rock  salt  at  intervals.  Of  cou  ej 
the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  point  is  M 
old  filled-up  shafts.  As  most  of  these  miifl 
have  been  disused  for  nearly  a  century,  id 
position  of  the  old  shafts  is  unknown.  Wtnj 
the  brine  has  eaten  away  the  layer  of  reffl 
salt  left  as  a  roof,  the  whole  of  the  earth  lyiffl 
above  falls  into  the  mine,  and  an  enorm(jft 
crater-like  hole,  some  100  feet  or  morel 
depth  is  formed,  which  in  the  process  of  tin 
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roi  jcomes  filled  up  with  water,  the  mine  itself 
>ing  nearly  choked  with  earthy  matter.  In 
l\  ie  immediate  neighborhood  of  JSTorthwich 
f<j  iere  are  a  great  number  of  these  rock  pit 
f  jles,  as  they  are  called,  and  it  is  nothing 
h  jry  unusual  for  one  to  fall  in. 



For  "  The  Friend." 

|  The  following  accounts  of  lively  exercises 
ml  iat  in  years  gone  by  took  hold  of  the  minds 
;j  '  the  burden  bearers  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
1,  Meeting,  as  preserved  in  the  private  diary  of 
[valuable  elder,  it  is  thought  will  be  interest- 
"j  jg  and  encouraging  to  Friends  in  this  day. 
sj  Fourth  month,  1872. 

I  il  Thomas  Shillitoe,  in  the  Women's  Yearly 
1'eeting,  in  the  year  1829,  mentioned  also  his 
if)  (cercises  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
ft  (others  dress  their  children  in  infant  life, 
i  »iough  to  appearance  tolerably  consistent 
i  iemselves,  yet  by  their  conduct  in  these  mat- 
1!  T8,  proved  they  were  not  abiding  under  the 
k  )werof  the  cross  in  themselves — mentioned 
t!  ie  little  boys  when  at  an  age  to  wear  but- 
J!  med*  clothes,  his  feelings  had  been  hurt  to 
k  ie  how  fantastic  their  clothes  were  made,  so 
i  (any  needless  buttons,  &c.    Sarah  Oresson 
1  rengthened  the  concern  by  adding  her  por- 
ij  on,  believing,  as  she  said,  the  time  was  com- 
i  g  that  the  Babylonish  garment  would  be, 
larched  out ;  that  though  these,  some  might 
y,  were  little  things,  yet  they  were  an  out- 
ard  and  visible  sign  of  inward  want:  en- 
mraged  heads  of  families  to  be  faithful  to 
iose  placed  under  their  care,  take  time  to  sit 
retirement  with  their  little  ones,  that  so  a 
easing  might  attend ;  she  expressed  a  hope 
iat  by  discharging  their  duty  in  these  re- 
jects, a  little  army  would  be  raised  up  for 
ie  Lord  from  among  the  youth  in  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  would  stand  faithful  for  the  law 
id  testimony. 

T.  S.,  in  speaking  of  the  children's  dress, 
,id,  "It  prepared  the  way  for  departures  as 
ley  grew  up,  and  often  was  the  means  of  in- 
oducing  them  into   unsuitable  company, 
'i hereby  there  were  outgoings  in  marriage." 
i  In  the  Select  Meeting  1830  :  The  answer  to 
ie  4th  query  was,  through  all  the  Quarters, 
■We  endeavor  to  train  up  our  children  and 
ie  youth  under  our  care,  in  plainness  of 
'ess  and  simplicity  of  manners  becoming 
ir  religious  profession  :"  The  Clerk  (Samuel 
ettle,  Sen.,)  founded  the  general  answer  in 
te  same  manner,  but  observed,  "  he  con- 
dered  it  an  indefinite  way  of  answering  the 
tery :  we  may  endeavor  and  yet  not  have 
'  lie  endeavor  crowned  with  success ;  thought 
<uch  weakness  might  be  under  that  cover ; 
|id  the  meeting  not  informed  by  a  proper 
id  definite  answer  whether  we  did  or  did 
)t  train,  &c,  *  *  *  he  considered  a  failure 
'  fulfilling  our  duty  to  our  offspring  in  this 
Aspect,  one  fruitful  source  of  the  trials  which 
*jive  overtaken  our  religious  Society.    *  * 
Querying  did  we  think  it  possible  to  come  up 
I  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  ?  he  believed 
Ij  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  should  if  ever  our  Society  shone  in  bright- 

1)88." 

1833.    The  queries  with  their  answers 
"ere  read,  many  lively  and  pertinent  remarks 
fere  made,  adapted  to  the  different  subjects 
*id  to  the  deficiencies  still  apparent ;  the 
ourning  of  the  church  therefor  was  felt, 
id  yet  it  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  the 
I 'eat  Head  of  the  church  that  He  was  pleased 
abilitate  his  servants  to  hold  up  encourage- 


ment to  be  faithful  in  all  our  different  meet- 
ings to  advise  and  encourage,  as  way  opens, 
such  members  as  are  negligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  religious  meetings,  and  that  we  watch 
over  the  youth  and  others  for  their  good,  and 
in  love  encourage  all  to  maintain  faithfully 
our  testimony  to  plainness  of  speech,  behavior 
and  apparel.  The  subject  of  an  hireling  min- 
istry was  very  feelingly  touched  upon,  the 
peculiar  testimony  that  our  worthy  predeces- 
sors suffered  so  much  for  and  so  to  be  feared 
all  our  members  were  not  enough  bound  to 
support.  Beulah  Sanson  expressed  an  appre- 
hension that  this  testimony,  and  other  of 
Friends'  precious  testimonies,  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  if  we  are  not 
faithful,  the  call  will  be  extended  to  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  ;  her  declaration  was  strong, 
impressive  and  clear,  carrying  an  evidence  of 
it  being  the  language  of  Truth;  how  awfully 
responsible  is  our  situation  as  a  people,  the 
representatives  of  early  Quakers,  &c.  In 
speaking  of  our  slackness  as  a  Society,  in  a 
very  comprehensive  and  impressive  way  she 
quoted  the  sorrowful  ancient  declaration,  that 
"Israel  hath  justified  herself,  more  than  her 
treacherous  sister  Judah." 

1835.  Elizabeth  Evans  expressed,  in  a 
weighty  manner,  an  apprehension  that  not  a 
few  amongst  us  were  in  danger  of  being  in- 
sidiously made  to  believe,  by  the  grand  de- 
ceiver, that  this  was  a  day  wherein  liberty 
was  more  allowed  in  many  things  than  was 
first  cast  up  by  the  author  of  the  strait  and 
narrow  way ;  even  a  broader  way ;  that  .it 
was  not  necessary,  in  this  enlightened  day, 
to  be  so  scrupulously  careful  about  so  many 
small  matters,  as  some  might  think  thorn,  but 
which  as  a  people  we  have  felt  bound  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  to  maintain  :  her  exercise  was 
coupled  with  a  similar  one  of  Sarah  Emlen's.^ 

1837.  Friends  seemed  prepared  to  labor 
renewedly  and  honestly  on  account  of  the  de- 
ficiencies amongst  us  as  represented  in  the 
answers,  very  especially  on  the  subject  of 
plainness  of  speech,  of  address,  and  of  apparel: 
mothers  were  encouraged  to  be  faithful,  over- 
seers and  other  concerned  Friends  were  urged 
to  be  watchful  in  these  and  other  matters  of 
deficiencies.  *  *  *  Treating  with  offenders, 
as  the  discipline  directs,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  wisdom  for  their  help,  was  recom- 
mended in  a  feeling  manner  by  our  aged 
friend  Hannah  Gibbons,  also  an  address  by 
her  to  the  young  women,  inviting  them  to 
forsake  pleasures  and  gratification  of  a  vain 
world,  and  not  to  pursue  lying  vanities,  such 
forsake  their  own  mercies. 

Beulah  Sanson  was  exercised  for  those  who 
out  of  the  sight  of  their  parents,  as  had  fallen 
under  her  notice,  would  put  on  something 
they  would  not  be  willing  they  should  see, 
and  hide  the  volume  they  ought  not  to  read, 
&c.  Mary  Wistar  mentioned  that  young  peo- 
ple were  apt  to  think  deviations  in  dress,  &c, 
"little  things" — called  the  attention  of  moth- 
ers to  it,  and  that  she  believed  overseers  ought 
also  to  extend  care  to  such. 

1843.  *  *  *  Deficiencies  are  still  marked — 
much  hidden  exercise  was  felt — a  little  of 
which  some  few  were  strengthened  to  spread 
before  the  meeting:  the  neglect  of  our  little 
meetings  at  home,  *  *  not  careful  enough 
at  all  times  to  take  the  children,  *  *  young 
Friends  attending  places  of  worship  where  a 
hireling  ministry  is  maintained.  *  *  Slack- 
ness of  parents  in  carefully  bringing  up  their 
children,  from  very  early  life,  in  plainness  of 


dress,  and  habits  prepares  the  way  for  depar- 
tures from  the  testimonies  of  the  Society, 
makes  it  easy  for  them  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  and  to  go  to  their  places  of  worship, 
to  the  great  grief  of  concerned  Friends,  and 
to  the  hurt  of  the  cause :  it  was  revived  in  the 
meeting,  when  this  subject  was  before  it,  the 
expression  of  the  father  of  William  Penn  to 
him,  that  if,  "  he  and  his  friends  kept  to  their 
plain  way  of  living  and  their  plain  way  of 
preaching,  they  would  put  an  end  to  priest 
craft  to  the  end  of  the  world."  And  by  our 
not  so  keeping  to  these  things  was  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  "Bleating  of  the  sheep 
and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  is  heard." 


Selected. 

The  Herring  Fisheries. 

Numberless  indeed  are  the  various  kinds  of 
fishes  which  the  ocean  furnishes  to  man,  for 
almost  every  species  affords  an  agreeable  and 
healthy  food  ;  but  of  all  the  finny  families  or 
tribes  that  people  the  ocean,  none  can  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Clupeidce,  or  Herrings, 
small  in  size  but  great  in  importance.  In 
mile-long  shoals,  often  so  thickly  pressed  that 
a  spear  cast  into  them  would  stand  upright 
in  the  living  stream,  the  common  herring  ap- 
pears annually  on  the  coasts  of  north-western 
Europe,  pouring  out  the  horn  of  abundance 
into  all  the  lochs,  bays,  coves  and  fiords,  from 
Norway  to  Ireland,  and  from  Arcadia  to  Nor- 
mandy. Sea-birds  without  end  keep  thinning 
their  ranks  during  the  whole  summer ;  armies 
of  rorquals,  dolphins,  seals,  cod  and  sharks, 
devour  them  by  millions,  and  yet  so  countless 
are  their  numbers,  that  whole  nations  live 
upon  their  spoils. 

As  soon  as  the  season  of  their  approach  ap- 
pears, fleets  of  herring  boats  leave  the  northern 
ports,  provided  with  drift  nets,  about  1,200 
feet  long.  The  yarn  is  so  thick  that  the 
wetted  net  sinks  through  its  own  weight,  and 
need  not  to  be  held  down  by  stones  attached 
to  the  lower  edge,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
the  herring  is  more  easily  caught  in  a  slack 
net.  The  upper  edge  is  suspended  from  the 
drift-rope  by  various  shorter  and  smaller 
ropes,  called  buoy  ropes,  to  which  empty 
barrels  are  fastened,  and  the  whole  of  the 
floating  apparatus  is  attached  by  long  ropes 
to  the  ship.  Fishing  takes  place  only  during 
the  night,  for  it  is  found  that  the  fish  strike 
the  nets  in  much  greater  numbers  when  it  is 
dark  than  while  it  is  light.  The  darkest 
nights,  therefore,  and  particularly  those  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  is  ruffled  by  a 
fresh  breeze,  are  considered  the  most  favor- 
able. To  avoid  collisions,  each  boat  is  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  torches.  From  off  the 
beach  at  Yarmouth,  where  often  several  thou- 
sand boats  are  fishing  at  the  same  time,  these 
numberless  lights,  passing  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction,  afford  a  most  lively  and  brilliant 
spectacle.  The  meshes  of  the  net  are  exactly 
calculated  for  the  size  of  the  herring,  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  head  as  far  as  behind 
the  gill-cover,  but  not  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
the  pectoral  fins  to  pass.  Thus  the  fish,  when 
once  entangled,  is  unable  to  move  backwards 
or  forwards,  and  remains  sticking  in  the  net 
until  the  fisherman  hauls  it  on  board.  In  this 
manner  a  single  net  sometimes  contains  so 
vast  a  booty,  that  it  requires  all  the  authority 
of  a  Cuvier  or  a  Valenciennes  to  make  us  be- 
lieve the  instances  they  mention.  A  fisher- 
man of  Dieppe  caught  in  one  night  280,000 
herrings,  and  threw  as  many  back  again  into  • 
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the  sea.  Sometimes  groat  sloops  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  their  nets,  being  about  to  sink 
under  the  superabundant  weight  of  the  fish. 

The  oldest  mention  of  the  herring  fishery 
is  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  monastery  of 
Evesham,  of  the  year  709;  while  the  first 
French  documents  of  the  kind  only  reach  as 
far  as  the  year  1030.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  Yarmouth  was  re- 
nowned for  its  herring  fishery;  and  Dunkirk 
and  the  Brill  conducted  it  on  a  grand  scale 
centuries  before  William  Beukelaer,  of  Biero- 
liet,  near  Sluys,  introduced  a  better  method 
of  pickling  herrings  in  small  kegs,  instead  of 
salting  them  as  before  in  loose  irregular  heaps. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Solon  or  Lycur- 
gus  ever  were  such  benefactors  of  their  re- 
spective countries  as  this  simple  uneducated 
fisherman  has  been  to  his  native  land  ;  for  the 
pickled  herring  mainly  contributed  to  trans- 
form a  small  and  insignificant  people  into  a 
mighty  nation.  In  the  year  1603,  the  value  of 
the  herrings  exported  from  Holland  amount- 
ed to  twenty  millions  of  florins;  and  in  1615, 
the  fishery  gave  employment  to  37,000  men 
and  2000  smacks.  Three  years  later  we  see 
the  United  Provinces  cover  the  sea  with  3000 
herring  smacks  ;  9000  additional  boats  served 
for  the  transfer  of  the  fishes,  and  the  whole 
trade  gave  employment  to  at  least  200,000 
individuals.  At  that  time  Holland  provided 
all  Europe  with  herrings,  and  it  may  without 
exaggeration  be  affirmed  that  this  small  fish 
was  their  best  ally  and  assistant  in  casting  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  by  providing  them  with 
money,  the  chief  sinew  of  war.  Had  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  been  able  to  foresee  that 
Beukelaer's  discovery  would  one  day  prove 
so  detrimental  to  his  son  and  successor  Philip 
II.,  he  would  hardly  have  done  the  poor  fisher- 
man the  honor  to  eat  a  herring  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  over  his  tomb. 

But  all  human  prosperity  is  subject  to 
change;  and  thus  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  series  of  calamities 
ruined  the  Dutch  fisheries.  Cromwell  gave 
them  the  first  blow  by  the  Navigation  Act, 
Blake  the  second,  by  bis  victories;  in  1703  a 
French  squadron  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  their  herring  smacks ;  and  finally  the  com- 
petition of  the  Swedes,  and  the  closing  of  their 
ports  by  the  English,  under  the  disastrous 
domination  of  Napoleon  I.,  completed  the  ruin 
of  that  branch  of  trade  which  had  chiefly 
raised  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers. 

In  the  year  1814,  when  the  Dutch  first  be- 
gan to  breathe  after  having  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  modern  Attila,  they  made  a  faint 
attempt  to  renew  the  herring  fishery  with 
106  boats,  which  up  to  the  year  1823,  had 
only  increased  to  128;  since  1836,  however, 
there  has  been  a  steady  progress,  and  herring- 
catching  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  during  the  winter 
months  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
while  the  herrings  began  to  desert  the  Dutch 
nets,  they  enriched  the  Swedes,  who,  during 
the  year  1781,  exported  from  G-ottenburg 
alone  136,649  barrels,  each  containing  1200 
herrings.  But  some  years  after,  the  shoals 
on  the  Swedish  coasts  began  also  to  diminish, 
so  that  in  1799  there  was  hardly  enough  for 
home  consumption.  And  now  commenced! 
the  rapid  rise  and  increase  of  the  Scotch  her-' 
ring  fisheries ;  audit  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  this  should  have  taken  place  at  so  late  a 
period,  since  the  British  waters  are  perhaps 
those  which  most  abound  in  herrings.  When 


we  think  of  the  present  state  of  British  com- 
merce, which  extends  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  ransacks  all  nature  for 
new  articles  of  trade,  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  herring  fishery  on  the  British  coasts 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  Span- 
iards, and  that  the  acute  and  industrious 
Scotchmen  should  have  been  so  tardy  in 
working  the  rich  gold  mines  lying  at  their 
gates.  But  if  their  appearance  in  the  market 
has  been  late,  they  have  made  up  for  lost  time 
by  completely  distancing  all  their  competi- 
tors. In  1855,  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries 
employed  no  less  than  11,000  smacks  or  boats, 
manned  by  40,000  seamen,  who  were  assisted 
by  28,000  curers  and  laborers,  exclusive  of 
the  vessels  and  men  bringing  salt  and  barrels, 
or  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  export  trade. 

The  English  herring  fishery  is  also  very  im- 
portant, for  Yarmouth  alone  employs  in  this 
branch  of  trade  about  400  sloops,  of  from  forty 
to  seventy  tons,  the  largest  of  which  have  ten 
or  twelve  men  on  board.  Three  of  these 
sloops,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  land- 
ed, in  the  year  1857,  285  lasts,  or  3,762,000 
fishes ;  and  as  each  last  was  sold  for  £14  ster- 
ling, it  is  probable  that  no  whaler  made  a  bet- 
ter business  that  season.  The  importance  of 
the  Yarmouth  herring  fishery  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  gives  employment  and 
bread  to  about  5,000  persons  during  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  engages  a  capital  of 
at  least  £7 00,000.  No  wonder,  that  among  the 
north  seamen  the  herring  fishery  is  called  the 
"  great"  fishery,  while  that  of  the  whale  is 
denominated  only  the  "  small." 

But  the  herring  is  a  very  capricious  crea- 
ture, seldom  remaining  long  in  one  place  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  station  along  the  British  coast 
which  is  not  liable  to  great  changes  in  its  vi- 
sits, as  well  with  regard  to  time  as  to  quanti- 
ty. The  real  sources  of  these  irregularities 
are  unknown  ;  the  firing  of  guns,  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp,  and  the  paddling  of  steam- 
boats, have  been  assigned  as  reasons,  but 
such  reasons  are  quite  imaginary.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  promises  to  find,  however, 
a  remedy  even  for  the  caprices  of  the  her- 
ring, and  if  his  shoals  frequently  appear  and 
disappear  again  in  the  more  retired  bays  or 
fiords  of  Norway,  before  the  fishermen  are 
apprised  of  his  movements,  the  electric  tele- 
graph (the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  a 
time  so  rich  in  wonderful  inventions)  will  be 
used  for  his  more  effectual  capture.  By  this 
time  the  wires  are  already  laid,  which  are  to 
communicate  along  the  whole  Scandinavian 
coast,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
every  important  movement  of  the  marine 
hosts. 

The  supposed  migration  of  herring  to  and 
from  the  high  northern  latitudes  is  not  found- 
ed on  fact,  the  herring  has  never  been  seen  in 
abundance  in  the  northern  seas  ;  nor  have  our 
whale  men  or  Arctic  voyagers  taken  any  par- 
ticular notice  of  them.  There  is  no  fishery 
for  them  of  any  consequence  either  in  Green- 
land or  Iceland.  On  the  southern  coast  of 
Greenland  the  herring  is  a  rare  fish,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Crantz,  only  a  small  variety  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  northern  shore.  This 
small  variety,  or  species,  was  found  by  Sir 
John  Franklin  on  the  shore  of  the  Polar  ba- 
sin, on  his  second  journey.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  herring  inhabits  the  deep  wa- 
ter all  round  our  coast,  and  only  approaches 
the  shores  for  the  purgose  of  depositing  its 


spawn  within  the  immediate  influence  of  t] 
two  principal  agents  in  vivification—incr^gB' 
ed  temperature  and  oxygen — and  as  soon  Nj 
that  essential  object  is  effected,  the  shoa  i4: 
that  haunt  the  superficial  waters  disappes 
but  individuals  are  found  and  many  are  tolB 
caught  throughout  the  year.   So  far  are  th<M 
from  being  migratory  to  us  from  the  nor  H|! 
only,  that  they  visit  the  west  coast  of  Cork  m 
August,  arriving  there  much  earlier  thqf 
those  which  come  down  the  Irish  Channw 
and  long  before  their  brethren  make  their  al: 
pearance  at  places  much  farther  north.  Om 
common  herring  spawns  towards  the  end  B1 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  ar 
it  is  for  two  or  three  months  previous  to  thi 
when  they  assemble  in  immense  number 
that  the  fishing  is  carried  on,  which  is  of  sue 
great  and  national  importance.   "And  here 
Mr.  Couch  observes,  "  we  cannot  but  admi 
the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  by  whi< 
this  and  several  other  species  of  fish  a 
brought  to  the  shores,  within  reach  of  ma 
at  the  time  when  they  are  in  their  highe 
perfection,  and  best  fitted  to  be  his  food 
The  herring  having  spawned,  returns  to  deti 
waters,  and  the  fishing  ends  for  the  seaso] 
— Hartwig. 

 —  

For  "The  Friend.' 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  271.) 

Jonathan  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  2nd  mo.  6th5  1835. 
"Beloved  Friend  Mildred  Eatcliff, — I  g 
thy  letter  a  few  days  past,  which  serves  as 
confirmation  of  the  sympathy  and  tender  co 
cern  which  my  mind  has  been  under  since 
heard  of  thy  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting 

Indiana.   and    have  been  tl 

cause  of  much  exercise  and  concern  to  Frienc 
in  many  parts,  through  a  desire  to  be  travc 
ling  and  putting  forward  plans  and  purpos 
which  their  imagination  may  prompt  them  1 
hope  will  promote  views  and  practices  thi 
are  not  congenial  with  the  principles  and  te 
timonies,  which  through  great  mercy  ac 
condescension  have  been  committed  to  us  : 
a  people,  not  merely  for  our  own  edificatio 
but  that  the  nations  through  the  light  thi 
shed  forth  and  manifest  in  the  life  and  spiri 
of  faithful  servants,  should  be  brought  into 
knowledge  of,  and  true  feeling  of  the  spiri 
uality  of  the  kingdom  and  government  of  ot 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  O  1  many  indeed  are  tl 
devices  and  plausible  wiles  of  our  subtle  adve 
sary  to  lay  waste  the  obligation  of  daily  kee] 
ing  under  the  operation  of  the  cross ;  man  ca 
be  very  active  with  his  many  inventions,  an 
conceive  that  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  tl 
work  of  righteousness,  when  in  truth  it 
nothing  more  than  the  efforts  of  his  own  wil 
aiming  to  make  the  creature  conspicuous,  an 
drawing  upon  him  the  applause  of  men. 
great  deal  is  said  and  done  to  enforce  the  opii 
ion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptur« 
is  almost,  if  not  exclusively  essential  to  or 
salvation ;  hence  many  may  be  induced  t 
get  them  by  rote,  and  conclude  that  if  the 
have  them  in  possession  they  are  safe,  whe 
at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit  graciously  gi'anted  by  our  blessed  B< 
deemer  to  guide  into  all  truth,  is  scarcel 
known  or  even  regarded.  Many  of  our  S< 
ciety  thus  living  upon  the  surface,  and  muc 
unacquainted  with  a  real  travail  of  soul  to  b 
searched  and  purged  from  all  pollution  of  fles 
and  spirit,  makes  our  meetings  for  worshi 
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i(d  discipline  often  very  heavy,  distressing 
Lasons.  I  am  bound  to  the  Scriptures  as  a 
fjclaration  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  most 
[jigb,  mercifully  dispensed  for  our  instruction 
Ld  help,  and  it  is  my  practice  to  read  them 
Lily;  but  the  religion  inculcated  by  our 
Sussed  Lord  is  too  pure  and  refined  to  admit 
L  any  external  object  in  place  of  him,  the 
fc)ne  Saviour  of  men  ;  and  those  only  are  the 
Eie  advocates  for  the  Scriptures,  who  are 
Ljily  and  conscientiously  striving  to  live  ac- 
irding  to  the  doctrines  of  self-denial  contain- 
■  in  them. 

If'  I  wish  thee,  my  dear  friend,  not  to  be  cast 
iwn  at  the  clouds  of  discouragement  and  dis- 
jiy  which  the  enemy  may  raise  to  over- 
iielin  thy  exercised   mind :   honest,  true- 
larted  .Friends,  have  unity  with  thee,  and 
[ne  of  us  have  keenly  felt  the  disregard  and 
■jht  put  upon  thee  at  different  times.  But 
|:  Lord  Most  High  is  a  father  to  the  faith- 
the  helpless,  dependent  children  of  his 
lily:  and  however  the  supercilious  and  ar- 
;ant  may  contemn  their  feeble  efforts  in  the 
:h  of  duty,  yet  his  gracious  language  is, 
et  her  alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  could.' 
b  was  a  righteous  man,  and  had  done  much 
pd  in  the  world,  yet  the  adversary  was  per- 
jtted  not  only  to  afflict  him  with  grievous 
iiily  sufferings,  but  to  raise  an  opinion  in 
Ip  minds  of  his  friends  (religious  men)  that 
•tainly  the  Almighty  inflicted  this  punish- 
mt  upon  him  for  some  secret  wickedness  or 
sound  principles.    The  prophet  speaking 
the  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  that  pre- 
red  body,  points  out  the  fallacy  of  human 
Igtnent  respecting  the  mission,  labors  and 
ptisms  of  the  faithful, — '  We  did  esteem  him 
icken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.'  This 
some  degree  is  the  lot  of  the  Lord's  child- 
1  in  every  age,  and  yet  at  the  time  of  pass- 
;  under  this  painful  trial,  it  is  so  hid  from 
iir  perception  that  it  is  permitted  in  Divine 
isdom  for  their  refinement,  that  they  are 
idy  to  conclude  it  must  in  great  displeasure 
dispensed  for  their  unfaithfulness  or  cor- 
otion:    There  seems  to  be  no  other  way 
in  to  commit  our  cause  to  Him  who  judg- 
1  righteously,  and  strive  for  preservation  in 
rnility  and  fear,  that  in  great  condescen- 
n  He  may  regard  our  weak,  low  estate. 
'  In  England  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
r  who  now  find  the  simplicity  of  the  cross 
uncourtly  and  so  mean,  that  it  has  become 
worthy  of  their  notice  :  and  hence  they  are 
caching  up  and  laying  great  stress  upon  the 
fiptures,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  place 
Jm  above  the  Spirit,  seeking  to  make  them 
only  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  that  we 
3  now  to  expect.    There  is  also  an  opinion 
retly  suggested  even  in  this  land,  that  a 
nister  is  not  under  a  necessity  to  wait  for 
immediate  influence  to  authorize  him  or 
■  to  address  the  congregation:  but  if  he 
:aks  according  to  Scripture,  there  is  no 
ubt  but  Divine  Goodness  will  in  some  way 
perceptible  to  us,  make  it  profitable  to  the 
iitory.    Our  testimony  to  plainness  is  also 

be  disregarded.  has  at  times  en- 

ivored  to  cast  a  damp  upon  this  as  an  af- 
ted  singularity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
my  have  made  use  of  these  sentiments  as 
ficient  authority  for  their  indulging  in  the 
itification  of  libertine  practices. 
Keep  to  thy  exercise.  And  whenever 
)u  feels  the  good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  to 
t  thee  forth  to  spread  it  in  the  assemblies 
I  the  people,  do  it  in  simplicity;  keeping 


close  to  the  openings  of  the  gift,  in  humble 
reliance  upon  Him  who  can  make  it  effectual 
to  the  promotion  of  his  cause  ;  though  the 
poor  instrument  may  be  ignorant  thereof,  and 
at  times  assailed  with  apprehensions  that 
they  have  labored  in  vain,  and  spent  their 
strength  for  naught. 

"I  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans." 

Sarah  Hillman  to  Mildred  JRatcliff. 

"  Phila.,  3rd  mo.  1st,  1835. 

"  My  precious  friend, — Thine  of  1st  mo.  7th 
was  received  a  few  days  after  date,  and  read 
with  many  tears  of  grateful  contrition,  per- 
haps I  may  venture  to  say,  in  that  it  had 
pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  at  that  moment 
of  trial  and  dismay,  thus  to  cause  thee  to  min- 
gle in  feeling  and  sympathy  with  my  situa- 
tion. Truly,  my  dear  friend,  the  stream  was 
a  gospel  treat,  and  affords  another  evidence 
that  those  who  do  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  this 
day  as  formerly,  are  known  of  Him,  speak  one 
unto  another  as  they  walk  by  the  way  in 
sadness,  and  He  hears.  Ah  then,  though 
our  souls  may  be  sorely  pressed  by  distress, 
let  us  not  fear  but  that  He  will  keep  that 
we  have  committed  unto  his  holy  keeping, 
arise  in  the  might  of  His  power,  raise  us  from 
the  dust  of  death,  and  say  to  his  poor,  trem- 
bling, fearful,  little  ones,  '  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
it  is  your  Heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom.'  It  is  truly  an  awful 
day  to  the  church,  and  in  the  world,  and  every 
one  of  those  who  have  felt  anything  of  the 
adoption,  who  have  been  enabled  to  breathe 
the  language  '  Abba  Father,'  as  well  as  every 
living  soul,  had  need  while  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man  are  lengthened  to  us,  to  seek  for 
daily  strength  to  cleave  closer  and  closer  to 
the  blessed  Shepherd,  who  not  only  laid  down 
his  precious  life  for  the  sheep,  but  is  still  re- 
storing the  souls  of  his  servants,  and  causing 
those  whose  dependence  is  upon  Him  alone, 
to  feel  that  his  '  mercies  are  new  every  morn- 
ing,' His  promises  sure. 

"At  the  present  time  so  destitute  am  I  of 
any  fruit  from  the  land  that  is  afar  off,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  appear  as  a  correspond- 
ent; yet  it  may  serve  at  least  to  convince 
thee,  that  thou  art  remembered  as  a  mother 
in  Israel  by  thy  little  sister;  and  that  thine, 
though  a  suffering  path,  is  the  lot  of  others, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  many  more  places. 

"  From  our  beloved  friend,  Ann  Jones,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  bearing  date  1st  of  the  year,  in 
which  she  speaks  of  trials  as  being  the  lot  of 
the  disciples  :  '  nevertheless,'  says  she,  '  "  The 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this 
seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'" 
And  if,  my  dear  friend,  through  unmerited 
mercy  we  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace  at 
last;  if  before  our  translation  from  time  to  a 
never-ending  eternity,  the  testimony  concern- 
ing us  may  be  that  which  was  given  of  Enoch, 
'  He  pleased  God,'  of  what  account  will  it  be 
to  us  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  poor,  falli- 
ble man,  who  judgeth  after  the  sight  of  his 
eye  or  the  hearing  of  his  ear,  not  by  that 
spirit  which  is  from  above.  Ah  !  then,  let  thy 
thummin  and  thy  urim  continually  be  with 
thy  Holy  One,  and  persevere  in  faith  and 
faithfulness,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  our 
poor  Society  to  its  ancient  apostolic  founda- 
tion, on  which  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the 
ever-blessed  truth,  and  all  who  since  the 
apostles'  days  have  known  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  have  builded — even  the  revelation  of 


the  Father  through  His  dear  Son.  And  these 
do  know,  'that  it  is  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness' which  they  have  done,  or  can  do, 
they  can  be  saved,  (if  they  ever  are  saved) 
but  of  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  their 
dear  Redeemer,  and  that  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"May  the  Lord  in  mercy  keep  us  from  the 
wiles  of  the  subtle  enemy;  by  His  own  arm 
of  power,  strengthen  for  the  warfare  He  has 
for  us  to  endure;  make  it  more  and  more 
known  unto  us  ;  cleanse  us  from  every  defile- 
ment of  flesh  and  spirit;  and  enable  us  while 
finishing  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  to  prove  our 
love  to  Him  by  unreserved  dedication;  and 
finally  grant  us  an  admission  through  the 
gates  '  into  the  city,'  into  the  mansion  of  rest, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  all  those  who  love  his 
appearing;  says  thy  truly  attached  friend, 
Sakah  Hillman." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Meeting  [North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing] was  brought  under  exercise  on  account  of 
the  departure  which  had  of  later  times  taken 
place  among  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting  from  plainness  of  dress  and 
address,  and  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
youth;  many  pertinent  remarks  were  made 
thereon,  and  much  salutary  advice  communi- 
cated. The  following  circumstance  was  re- 
lated in  the  Meeting  by  a  Friend  who  was  an 
eye  and  ear  witness,  and  who  had  acted  as 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  case. 

Four  men  were  called  to  be  witnesses  in  a 
trial  before  the  court,  and  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  ;  all  were  dressed  alike  fashion- 
ably. On  being  directed  to  put  their  hands 
upon  the  book,  all  were  sworn  but  one,  and 
they  departed,  leaving  the  one  standing ; 
which  the  Judge  observing,  he  addressed  this 
individual  in  nearly  the  following  language: 

Do  you  affirm  ?    He  answered,  Yes. 

Are  you  a  Quaker  ?    He  said,  Yes. 

Do  you  belong  to  that  church  or  Society  ? 
He  said  Yes. 

After  a  little  pause  the  Judge  observed — 
The  time  had  been  when  the  members  of 
that  Society  were  known  by  their  peculiar 
dress  or  appearance  ;  but  it  is  not  so  now  ; 
you  could  not  be  known  by  your  dress;  you 
are  like  a  ship  on  the  sea  or  privateer,  sail- 
ing under  false  colors  that  it  may  not  be  known. 

I  felt  it  best  to  give  this  circumstance  a 
place  in  these  memoirs,  should  they  ever  meet 
the  public  eye,  in  hopes  it  may  prove  as  a 
watchword  to  such,  who  may  be  tempted  to 
gratify  their  natural  inclination  by  departing 
from  that  symplicity  into  which  the  Truth 
first  led  its  followers. — Life  of  Thos.  Shillitoe. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  20,  1872. 


The  sittings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing commenced  on  Second-day,  the  15th  inst., 
and  continue  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 
We  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  proceed- 


ings in  a  future  number. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  meeting  of  tlie  British  House  of 
Commons  on  the  12th,  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
Alabama  claims  question.    The  ministry  was  severely 


THE  FRIEND. 


censured  by  Disraeli  and  others,  for  consenting  to  de- 
liver the  English  counter  case  at  Geneva,  before  the 
American  government  had  withdrawn  its  claim  for  in- 
direct damages.  In  reply  it  was  stated  the  government 
had  been  careful  to  put  the  point  so  that  England  would 
not  be  compromised  in  the  matter  of  indirect  claims, 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  had  signified 
the  agreement  to  this  understanding.  The  London 
Times  says,  that  if  the  United  States  shall  not,  before 
the  tribunal  is  ready  with  its  award,  have  abandoned 
its  claim  for  consequential  damages,  then  Great  Britain 
will  withdraw  her  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  International  Society  was  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  several  speakers,  and  defended 
by  others.  One  of  the  latter  declared  that  its  princi- 
ples were  not  revolutionary,  but  were  designed  to  de- 
stroy monopolies  and  protect  women  and  children  in 
factories. 

The  case  of  Arthur  O'Conner,  the  assailant  of  the 
Queen,  was  tried  on  the  11th  inst.  The  defence  pleaded 
insanity,  but  this  was  not  believed  by  the  jury,  who 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  O'Conner  was  then 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  at  hard 
labor,  and  to  receive  twenty  lashes. 

The  weather  throughout  England  was  fair  and  un- 
usually warm  for  the  season. 

John  Bright,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  some  Re- 
publicans,  declaring  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Great  Britain,  writes  that 
he  hopes  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  English  peo- 
ple are  called  on  to  decide  between  a  republic  and  a 
monarchy.  Their  ancestors  settled  the  matter  for  them, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  posterity  must  decide  it  in 
the  future. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  four  per  cent. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  Times  says 
President  Thiers  has  formally  declared  that  the  order 
requiring  persons  entering  France  to  have  passports, 
has  been  abolished.  Henceforth  travellers  will  be  regis- 
tered at  the  frontiers,  and  no  tax  will  be  levied  there- 
for, nor  will  they  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  civil 
officers  while  sojourning  in  the  country. 

The  London  Observer  of  the  14th  says,  Tenterden 
and  dishing  will  present  the  counter  cases  of  their 
respective  governments  at  Geneva  to-morrow.  The 
counsel  for  the  United  States  will  prolong  their  stay  in 
Paris  until  June.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  is  bound  to  adjudicate  the  Alabama 
claims  after  the  delivery  of  the  counter  cases,  even 
should  one  of  the  litigants  withdraw. 

Returns  of  the  recent  elections  in  Spain  are  nearly 
all  in.  They  show  that  the  Cortes  will  stand  Minis- 
terialists, 230:  Opposition,  121.  Castellar,  the  well- 
known  Republican  orator,  in  an  address  at  Seville,  de- 
clared that  he  and  his  party  aspired  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
universal  republic.  An  attempted  rising  of  the  Carlists 
in  Catalonia  and  Galicia,  was  speedily  suppressed.  The 
bandits  who  stopped  and  pillaged  a  train  on  the  Madrid 
and  Andulasia  Railroad  have  been  captured. 

The  Pope  has  refused  to  receive  the  sum  of  money 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  Italian  government.  He 
declares  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  ac- 
cept alms  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  he  would  only  re- 
ceive them  from  the  Catholic  world. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  in  a  state  of  violent  erup- 
tion. A  column  of  flame  shoots  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  crater,  and  stones,  ashes,  and  cinders  fall  in 
dense  showers  around  the  summit. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  47,000  women  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  have  sent  a  petition  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  which  they  ask  that  their  fathers  and  sous  may  be 
exempted  from  service  in  the  German  army  for  a  few 
years. 

The  health  of  the  King  of  Sweden  has.  not  been  good 
for  some  time,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  he  may 
not  recover. 

According  to  the  London  Builder,  the  net  annual 
revenue  of  the  14,247  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  exceeds  £22,000,000,  and  the  companies  em- 
ploy more  than  100,000  persons. 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, held  a  brief  session  at  Geneva  on  the  15th  inst., 
at  which  only  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  present.  The  counter  cases  of 
the  two  governments  were  presented  and  the  Board 
adjourned.  The  official  proceedings  were  confined  to 
the  delivery  of  the  documents  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tribunal,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  arbitrators. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries from  Disraeli  and  others,  assured  the  members 
that  the  note  accompanying  the  British  counter  case 


protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrators  over 
claims  for  indirect  damages. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  introduced  in  the  House  of 


Lords  a  bill  creating  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
judges  to  receive  salaries  of  £6,000. 

London.— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  90£ ; 
of  1867,  93i- ;  ten-forties,  89|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  llj-d.  ;  Orleans,  11|. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  462 :  including  71 
of  small  pox,  62  consumption,  51  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  14  marasmus,  and  10  old  age. 

The  U.  States  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  transit  by  rail- 
roads, and  other  means  of  transportation,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  confinement  of  animals  in  the  cars,  &c,  more 
than  twenty-eight  hours  continuously,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  have  five  hours  rest  for  food  and  water. 

The  ship  Tranguibar,  loading  with  cotton  at  Savan- 
nah, and  with  2700  bales  on  board,  took  fire  on  the  13th 
inst.,  and  was  partially  destroyed.  The  cotton  was 
valued  at  $250,000. 

The  balance  in  the  U.  States  Treasury  on  the  13th 
inst.,  consisted  of  $124,064,191  coin,  and  $9,102,961 
currency. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  decision  has 
been  given,  reversing  the  action  of  Judge  McKean  in 
the  matter  of  the  trial  of  citizens  of  Utah  for  alleged 
crimes  against  the  United  States.  This  action  will  re- 
quire new  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  pass  a  bill  increasing  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  llOf. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115| ;  ditto,  5-20's.  1868,  113f;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108^.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6.90 
a  $7  ;  finer  brands,  $7.25  a  $12.  White  Michigan  and 
Genesee  wheat,  $1.90  a  $2.02 ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring, 
$1.55;  No.  1  do.,  $1.59.  State  barley,  70  a  72  cts. 
Oats,  512  a  53J  cts.  State  rye,  91  cts  Western  mixed 
corn,  69i  a  70  cts. ;  yellow,  70  ;  southern  white,  75  a  76 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  23|  a  24 J  cts.  for  uplands 
and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50 ;  finer 
brands,  $7  a  11.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.84  a 
$1.86.  Western  mixed  corn,  67  cts. ;  yellow,  69  cts. 
Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Rye,  90  cts.  Clover-seed,  8  a  9  cts. 
per  lb.  Timothy  seed,  $2.87  per  bushel.  The  arrivals 
and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard, 
reached  about  1,900  head.  Extra  sold  at  7J  a  8  cts.; 
fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5  a  5J  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Choice  sheep  sold  at  9$  a  10j  cts.  per  lb.  gross ; 
fair  to  good,  8  a  9-J  cts.  Hogs  sold  at  $6.50  a  $7.25  per 
100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $2.05  a 
$2.10  ;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.85  a  $2.  Western  mixed 
corn,  64  cts. ;  southern  white  and  yellow,  66  a  67  cts. 
Western  oats,  54  a  56  cts. ;  southern,  56  a  60.  Milwaukie. 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.32 ;  No.  2,  $1.23.  No.  2  oats, 
32J  cts.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  38  cts.  No.  2  barley,  61  a 
62~cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.23.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  38  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31  \  cts.  Lard,  $8.50 
per  100  lbs.  Cincinnati—  Family  flour,  $7.70  a  $7.85. 
Wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.73.  Corn,  48  cts.  Oats,  42  a  45  cts. 
St.  Louis.  —  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.48 ;  prime  red 
winter,  $2.08.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  4lj  cts.  No.  2  oats, 
37J  cts. 


depots,  if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office  No.  5  Noi 
Eighteenth  St.  Baggage  put  under  their  care,  if  p 
perly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  from  1 
owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  1 
Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  1 
School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  train  as  t| 
owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provided 
notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Sons  reaches  them  in  timf  j 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  wj 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  t 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-da^ 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Frien 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  will  be  forwarded  evt 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  expense  charged 
their  bills. 

Fourth  month  16th,  1872. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  care) 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.  The  school  is| 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances  :j 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  liber  j 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Philad 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
on  Second-day,  the  29th  instant. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  giving 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the 
Railroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be 
paid  for  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  29th  and  30th, 
to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7.50  and 
10  A.  M.,  and  2.30  P.  M. 

Jl®"  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and 
Chestnut  St.  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  H. 
Alexander  &  Sons,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty- 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  bag- 
gage sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  to  H.  Alex- 
ander &  Sons,  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  St.  Their  charge 
in  such  case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chest- 
nut Sts.,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charge 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railroad 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of  I 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  F 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  S 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar,  <! 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phil 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp] 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  1872,  at  her  r 
dence  in  New  Garden  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  A 
Larkin,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  £ 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

— — ,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Fourth  month 
1872,  Frances  Clement,  wife  of  Richard  Clement 
the  79th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Wilming 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Winona,  Ohio,  on  the  25tl 

4th  mo.  1872,  George  Gilbert,  a  member  and  elde 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  70th  year  of 
age.  Although  this  dear  Friend  was  for  some  ti 
previous  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  yet  his  sudden 
moval  was  apparently  the  result  of  a  fall,  render 
him  unconscious  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
day  but  one  following.  His  consistent  walk  and  c 
duct  before  his  family  and  amongst  his  brethren, 
marked  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  coupled  with  t 
fervent  charity  which  desires  and  seeks  to  promote 
good  of  all.  He  was  aware  of  his  liability  to  be  tai 
suddenly  from  this  state  of  probation,  and  seemed  tc 
preserved  in  a  watchful  frame,  as  a  servant  waiting 
his  Lord.  "  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  L 
when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching." 

 ,  early  on  First-day  morning  the  7th  inst.,  at 

residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Marshall,  in  Keni 
township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  William  Walter,  in 
89th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  a  highly 
teemed  and  valuable  elder  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Particular  Meeting.  He  possessed  a  meek  and  gei 
spirit,  sound  judgment,  and  long  tried  experience,  h 
ing  largely  partaken  of  the  trials  attending  the  d 
culties  in  Society  of  1827,  and  since  that  period  boj 
a  faithful  testimony  against  the  innovations  of  pri 
pies  and  practices  with  which  our  beloved  Society 
been  assailed.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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For  "  l'he  Friend  " 

Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(CoDtin'ied  from  page  275.) 

"Keason  contributes  very  little  to  virtue," 
c.  The  distinction  between  the  functions  of 
jason,  and  those  of  what  he  terras  "the 
eart,"  is  well  and  clearly  drawn,  but  might 
e  improved  if  the  words  "  Divine  work  in 
lae  heart"  were  substituted  for  "work  of  the 
eart."  "  But  then,  if  this  be  nature,  where 
the  divinity  of  it  ?"  This  inquiry  is  beauti- 
illy  answered  by  T.  Story,  in  his  reply. 
"  My  younger  daughter,"  (Hannah.)  While 
le  elder  heads  were  thus  engaged  in  reason- 
igs  high  and  deep,  and  various  contentions 
■ere  agitating  the  outer  world,  the  fair  daugh- 
srs,  like  young  and  tender  plants,  were 
rowing  up  in  the  retired  security  of  home, 
ad  in  the  light  of  their  father's  fireside  at 
tenton,  expanding  the  petals  of  their  wo- 
:anly  intellects,  ancLshedding  the  brightness 
pd  perfume,  as  it  were,  of  sweet  looks,  gentle 
jays  and  deeds,  and  innocent  thoughts,  about 
lie  ancient  rooms  that  have  now  sheltered 
x  generations  since  the  Indians  shared  their 
bspitality.  We  can  imagine  their  soft  voices, 
jaiting  with  those  coming  from  the  millions 
l?  women  in  millions  of  happy  homes  every- 
here,  circling  the  globe  in  sounding  that 
Iveet  undertone,  in  which  woman  is  heard 
firough  all  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  noisy 
Sorld.  They  were  shortly  afterwards  united 
marriage  to  Friends  of  good  standing — 
:annah  to  John  Smith,  and  Sarah  to  Isaac 
orris  the  younger. 

The  intervening  letter  from  Thomas  Story, 
reply  to  the  above,  not  being  to  hand,  we 
ust  gather  its  contents  from  the  next  letter 
'  James  Logan's,  in  which  much  of  it  is 
lioted,  and  which  is  thus  rendered  one  of 
He  most  interesting  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ngest  of  the  series,  by  exhibiting,  as  it  does, 
e  little  controversy  between  them  in  a  com- 
ict  form.  Thomas  appears,  in  this  interven- 
g  letter,  to  have  requested  further  informa- 
)n  regarding  the  projected  work  of  James 
3gan,  which  the  latter  accordingly  gives  in 
8  next  epistle, — afterwards  proceeding  to 
py,  and  reply  to,  some  remarks  of  T.  Story 
.  the  matter  of  his  own  letter,  the  last  above 
loted. 

In  this  letter,  dated  "9ber  15,  1737,"  after 


some  preliminary  remarks,  he  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  projected  work: 

"  On  this"  (work)  "  I  began  in  7ber  or  8ber, 
1735,  about  two  years  since,  taking  this  for 
my  foundation  against  Hobbes,  that  man  was 
primarily  in  his  nature  formed  for  society,  for 
proof  of  which  I  discovered  and  adduced 
several  arguments  that  had  never  to  ray 
knowledge  been  advanced  before,  and  having 
run  over  the  draught  of  it,  and  caused  one  of 
my  children  to  copy  it,  I  sent  it  to  Peter 
Collinson,  to  show  it  to  some  two  or  three 
such  persons,  as  he  should  think  the  most 
competent  judges  of  it;  for  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  this,  that  I  have  had  very  few, 
if  any,  acquaintance  here,  or  any  correspond- 
ents there,  who  would  be  of  use  to  me  on  such 
occasions. 

"  The  same  winter,  having  drawn  up  a 
sketch  for  a  chapter  on  the  senses,  I  proceed- 
ed to  another  on  the  intellect,  and  a  fourth  on 
the  affections  and  passions.  The  two  first  of 
these  I  soon  saw  I  must  run  over  again,  for 
the  third  I  perceived  required  a  much  closer 
application  ;  and  the  more  so,  because,  having 
seen  a  book  of  Dr.  Brown,  late  Bishop  of 
Cork,  under  the  specious  title  of  the  Proce- 
dure, Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human  Under- 
standing, I  observed  some  errors  in  it  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  that  I  thought  it  of 
importance  to  have  them  rectified,  particu- 
larly in  his  sinking  moral  certainty  to  a  de- 
gree so  far  inferior  to  mathematical,  which  I 
think  I  can  clearly  show  to  be  equally  built 
on  the  same  foundation. 

"But  the  fourth  chapter  being  more  com- 
plete, I  caused  a  copy  of  that  also  to  be  drawn 
out ;  and  because  of  some  pretty  deep  anatomi- 
cal speculations  in  it  of  the  heart  and  nerves, 
I  sent  it  first  to  my  brother,"  (the  doctor), 
"  and  then  to  Dr.  Mead,  who  had  not  returned 
it,  I  find  by  P.  C.'s  letter,  in  7ber  last,  but,  if 
not  yet  done,  the  few  lines  I  am  now  sending 
him  I  hope  will  oblige  him  to  it,  and  then 
thou  may  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
it. 

"  In  that  piece  I  expect  thou  wilt  find  some- 
thing to  object  to,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  It 
has  been,  and  is  my  rule  and  method,  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  and  the  reality  of  things, 
abstracted  from  all  prejudice  whatever,  with 
the  most  intense  care  and  application ;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proper  freely  to 
publish  all  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  indispen- 
sably incumbent  on  an  honest  man  to  publish 
nothing  but  what  he  is  at  least  convinced  of 
in  himself,  and  believes  to  be  true,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of  certainty, 
or,  in  default  of  this,  has  the  advantage  of  a 
strong  probability. 

"My  sole  hope  in  that  chapter  was,  as  far 
as  I  could  carry  it,  to  prove  that  the  head, 
which  is  the  only  seat  of  thought,  and  con- 
sequently of  reason,  and  the  heart,  the  spring 
of  all  action,  are  two  distinct  regions  of  them- 
selves, though  of  the  strictest  communication. 
That  from  hence  every  motion  of  the  heart 


(its  affections,  &c),  may  be  watched  over  and 
guai'ded,  as  a  chemist  does  his  fires,  stills  and 
bottles;  and  therefore,  that  every  affection 
and  passion  may,  by  a  careful  exercise,  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  under  a  just  regu- 
lation, by  which,  when  directed  by  a  good 
understanding,  morality  is  perfected,  and  this 
is  the  true  foundation  of  all  social  duties. 
And,  when  there  is  joined  to  this  a  true  sense 
of  our  dependence  on  the  supreme  and  divine 
Author  of  all  things,  a  constant  contemplation 
of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  a  sincere 
love  springing  from  thence,  influencing  us,  by 
the  bent  of  affection,  to  observe  and  practise, 
in  what  relates  to  us  and  is  in  our  power,  the 
same  good  order  that  he  has  established 
throughout  his  creation,  (which  I  make  the 
subject  of  a  fifth  chapter,  on  Moral  Good  or 
Virtue),  this  is  true  religion  and  holiness.  I 
purposely  forbear  to  treat  these  subjects  other- 
wise than  philosophically. 

"  But  that  these  things  will  ever  be  finished 
is  more  than  I  can  reasonably  anticipate,  nor 
do  I  at  all  expect  it.  I  find  my  natural  abili- 
ties much  decayed,  and  I  am  with  those  of 
the  brain  too  much  in  the  same  condition  with 
those  hard  laborers  who  in  their  youth  spent 
their  strength  without  sparing  it,  the  effects 
of  which  they  most  sensibly  feel  in  the  pains 
and  weakness  of  age. 

"  On  considering  the  Discourse  of  the  Affec- 
tions, &c,  if  thou  meet  with  it,  thou  probably 
may  not  be  pleased  with  my  ranging  natural 
conscience  among  the  passions.  I  am  sensi- 
ble it  is  wholly  new,  but  I  think  it  is  no  less 
just,  and  however  it  may  appear  on  the  first 
view,  I  am  persuaded  I  could  not  do  a  greater 
service  to  virtue  and  true  religion,  for  I  have 
there  left  full  room  for  all  superior  influences, 
as  I  have,  though  very  briefly,  hinted  in  one 
sentence,  for  that  is  not  the  place  to  say  much 
more  of  it,  though  perhaps  I  may  even  there 
add  something. 

"  But  now  to  speak  to  that  part  of  thy  letter 
where  thou  treats  of  man,  reason,  &c,  and 
says,  'Man,  in  himself  considered  as  a  crea- 
ture, is  no  more  self-sufficient  than  self-pro- 
ductive. The  first  state  we  find  him  in  is 
simply  animal,  with  like  senses  and  appetites 
as  others  have.  In  this  state,  as  in  childhood, 
he  knows  nothing  of  relation,  of  property,  or 
of  moral  virtue,  yet  is  animally  social  to  his 
own  genus  and  other  species,  till,  gradually 
growing  and  increasing  to  an  intellectual 
state,  he  distinguishes  between  the  animal  or 
sensual  appetites,  and  objects  of  reason,  (or 
the  intellect),  as  moral  truths,  mathematical 
problems,  &c.  His  reason  is  not  that  which 
makes  the  discovery,  but  is  only  susceptible 
of  it.  That  which  makes  the  discovery,  and 
directs  to  the  choice  in  the  understanding  in 
moral  truths,  is  essential  and  self-evidencing 
truth,  furnishing  the  mind  with  an  immediate 
intuitive  view  of  right  and  wrong,  without 
any  reasoning  or  use  of  it.  It  is  this  that  sug- 
gests strong  inclinations  in  the  rational  nature 
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of  man,  to  practise  all  natural,  social  and 
moral  duties  to  his  own  genus,  and  not  man 
himself,  or  any  property  essential  to  him,  or 
constituent  of  his  being,  Bat,  as  the  eye  hath 
a  capacity  of  seeing,  yet  cannot  without  the 
medium  of  light,  even  so,  though  the  intellect 
is  capable  of  information  in  moral,  social,  and 
divine  truths,  the  true  and  certain  informer 
is  essential  light  or  truth,  without  which  there 
is  no  certainty.'  (I  have  transcribed  all  this 
for  thy  own  review,  because  perhaps  thou 
mayst  not  have  kept  any  copy)  ;  and  by  this 
essential  light  and  truth  thou  seems  clearly 
to  mean  the  same  thou  mentioned  before,  viz. 
the  Divine  Logos,  (or  Word),  spoken  of  by 
John  the  Evangelist. 

"  In  these  words  I  think  thou  very  plainly 
delivers  thy  sense  in  what  I  requested  of  thee 
and  yet  to  me  I  must  own  the  matter  itself 
in  that  sense  is  incomprehensible,  for,  as  from 
what  I  said  before  of  myself,  thou  wilt  easily 
believe  I  cannot,  without  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  or  notions  of  things,  persuade  myself 
understand  them,  so  I  cannot  conceive  thy 
comparison  of  the  eye  and  the  outward  light, 
with  reason  and  the  essential  one  or  truth 
for  the  eye  cannot  see  at  all  without  the  out 
ward  light.   I  must,  then,  ask  whether  reason 
can  conceive  or  judge  at  all  without  the  other 
light;  if  not,  then,  though  in  the  schools  they 
imagine  they  do  something  in  distinguishing 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  parts  of 
knowledge,  yet  I  must  own  I  do  not  under- 
stand their  jargon.    The  eye  is  an  organ,  but 
acts  nothing  at  all  of  itself,  for  thou  hast  seen 
a  glass  of  mine  perform  the  very  same  thing 
in  a  darkened  room  that  the  eye  does  in  the 
head  ;  but  reason  is  an  active  principle,  it  is 
the  power  of  comparing  ideas  received  into 
the  brain,  which  seems  to  be  truly  organical 
But  then,  perhaps,  we  are  to  suppose  that  it 
cannot  compare  them  without  the  accession 
or  presence  of  that  essential  light.    If  so,  I 
ask  whether  this  light  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
and  on  all  subjects,  mathematical,  artificial, 
political,  and  moral ;  or  is  there  a  distinction  ? 
If  it  be  necessary  in  all,  this  is  Malebranche's 
notion  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God,  which, 
for  very  good  reasons,  with  the  absurdities 
that  would  follow  upon  it,  is  justly  exploded 
in  every  other  sense  than  that  by  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Deity  the  whole  universe, 
with  all  its  motions,  is  supported,  and  in  this 
sense  the  notion  explains  nothing  at  all  par- 
ticular in  relation  to  the  mind,  more  than  it 
does  of  the  sun's  rising,  &c.    But  if  not  in  all, 
and  only  in  moral  and  divine  truths,  I  am 
sure  that,  as  to  the  first,  there  will  difficulties 
arise  in  all  pretences  or  endeavors  to  give  a 
criterion  that  will  plainly,  and  on  the  first 
view,  be  found  insurmountable.    But,  on  the 
whole,  if  reason  cannot  act  without  the  influ- 
ence, assistance,  or  presence  of  that  essential 
truth,  then  the  same  reason,  which  is  the  dis- 
criminating faculty  between  man  and  brutes, 
and  with  some  share  of  which  it  is  universally 
allowed  man  must  be  endued,  to  entitle  him 
to  humanity,  is  that  Logos,  and  then  what 
becomes  of  the  Spirit,  &c.    Be  pleased  only 
to  review  thy  own  words,  and  then  consider 
where  the  matter  will  terminate;  for  upon  a 
closer  examination  thou  canst  not  fail  of  see- 
ing that  the  faculty  called  reason,  which  is 
lodged  solely  in  the  head,  and  the  Logos,  are 
vastly  wide  from  being  the  same. 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  vindicate  error  is  to  adopt  it. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Beport  of  the  Sixth  Conference  of  Teach- 
ers and  Delegates  from  Friends'  First-day 
Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
held  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  on  the  22d,  23d, 
24th  and  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1871." 
The  Beport  of  the  First-day  School  Con- 
ference at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  is  an  oetavo 
pamphlet  of  111  pages,  going  much  into  de- 
tail, and  giving  the  names  of  those  most  promi- 
nent in  the  proceedings,  and  the  substance  of 
their  remarks.    As  it  is  published  by  order  of 
the  Conference,  it  is  no  doubt  a  reliable  au- 
thority for  the  remarks  it  represents  to  have 
been  made. 

In  reading  it,  I  recognize  an  earnestness 
and  sincerity  which  deserve  respect,  but  these 
are  connected  with  an  obvious  departure  from 
the  principles  of  Friends — a  departure  which 
has  already  assumed  proportions,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  involved  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  doctrines  have  been  modi- 
fied or  deserted,  that  are  calculated  deeply  to 
alarm  those  who  believe  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  divinely  raised  up  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Truth,  and  who  feel  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  that  testimony  unim- 
paired. The  Conference  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  about  1000  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  probably  in  unity  with  the  sentiments 
advanced  by  the  speakers. 

The  developments  contained  in  this  report 
indicate  a  rapid  approach  to  the  system  of 
stated  ministry  in  other  denominations — a 
system  which  requires  sermons  to  be  delivered 
at  certain  specified  times,  and  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  preparation  of  these  beforehand, 
by  some  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  fellow-members; — but  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
subject  of  true  Gospel  ministry. 

In  speaking  of  the  object  of  First-day 


to  preach  the  Gospel  before  they  had  the  bat 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  Peter  w 
bidden  by  the  Master  to  feed  the  sheep  befoin1 
that  great  dispensation  had  passed  upon  him 
Any  natural  diffidence,  or  divinely-inspirt 
doubts  as  to  their  call  for  service,  having  bet 
thus  removed,  the  teachers  are  told  of  the  ic 
portance  of  thorough  study  of  the  lesson 
be  taught — that  the  Truth  must  be  "an 
lyzed"  and  "  broken  up" — "  we  have  to  pr 
pare  the  food  so  that  the  little  mouths  C£ 
take  it.  We  have  to  make  it  a  constant  stuc 
to  prepare  it  so  that  it  can  be  received, 
must  be  an  intellectual  and  persistent  effoi 
a  logical  and  clear  statement,  and  it  must 
accompanied  by  the  prayer  that  the  Ho 
Ghost  will  descend,  and  that  it  may  nourif 
the  mind  in  the  same  way  that  the  food 
animal  life  builds  up  the  organism  of  nature 
The  speaker  gives  as  his  own  practice,  "  Ha 
ing  rolled  [the  text]  over  in  every  possib 
way,  and  then  made  use  of  the  commentar 
I  sit  down  in  my  class  and  compare  notes 
Teachers  are  recommended  to  hold  meeting 
among  themselves  for  the  preparation  of  tt 
lessons.  "  Having  studied  the  lesson  at  hom 
we  are  prepared  to  throw  our  informatic 
into  the  common  fund,  and  each  teacher  ge 
the  benefit  of  the  light  of  all  the  others 

The  comparisons  drawn  between  the  effec 
produced  by  this  teaching  when  thus  prepa 
ed,  and  the  ordinary  ministry  in  our  Societ; 
are  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  com 
dence  in  an  educated  ministry,  and  to  less< 
the  esteem  for  that  which  relies  for 
efficacy  on  Divine  inspiration  alone.  Tl 
Report  contains  such  sentiments  as  the  fc 
lowing :  "  In  view  of  the  results  attained 
Sabbath-school  organizations,  I  have  san 
'  Better  do  away  with  your  pulpit  than  to  c 
away  with  your  Sabbath-schools.' "  "  The  Sa 
bath-school  is  the  Church  at  work."  It  giv 


Schools,  it  was  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  "every  child  in  the  Church  a  field  of  wor 


not  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  "the 
conversion  of  souls."  "The  aim  of  Sabbath- 
school  instruction  is  the  conversion  of  our 
scholars."  "If  Sabbath-school  teaching  is 
anything,  it  certainly  is  Gospel  work."  "  There 
is  no  more  solemn  work  in  the  world  than 
teaching  in  the  Sabbath-school.  It  seems  to 
me  a  more  solemn  work  than  preaching  the 
Gospel."  One  in  the  station  of  a  minister 
said :  "  I  take  my  congregation,  and  you  take 
your  sabbath-school,  both  on  the  same  ground, 
to  bring  them  to  Christ."  Another  remarked, 
I  regard  the  First-day  School  as  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Church  for  the  exercise  especi- 
ally, though  not  exclusively,  of  the  gift  of 
teaching.  In  this  view  it  is  growing  in  im- 
portance upon  our  hearts  and  in  our  hands, — 
the  exercise  of  this  gift  within  the  Church  for 
the  building  up  of  its  members  in  its  most 
holy  faith ;  the  exercise  of  this  gift  without 
the  Church,  in  mission  work,  in  teaching 
Jesus  Christ  to  a  sinful  world." 

The  teachers  in  these  schools,  having  been 
thus  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  some- 
what as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  there  are 
instructions  given  them  as  to  the  best  method 
of  preparing  themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  need  of  Divine  help  is  of 
course  not  omitted,  but  lest  any  should  be 
discouraged  by  a  sense  of  their  own  unfitness, 
one  speaker  says :  "  I  believe  every  one  who 
has  gone  into  it  heartly  and  earnestly,  has 
been  called  of  God  to  do  it,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not."  Another  adds :  "  Let  us  remember 
that  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  were  sent 


not  only  to  go  out  and  carry  the  glad  tidin 
of  the  Gospel  to  sinners  around  us,  but 
build  up  believers  in  the  most  holy  faith 
"  We  all  know  that  our  njinistry  does  not  co 
tain  the  teaching  which  many  other  Chri 
tian  denominations  have,  and  therefore 
have  grown  up  without  being  able  to  give 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  without  s 
intelligent  idea  of  the  great  plan  of  salvatio 
and  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  us  as  individual 
We  have  been  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  gre; 
adversary,  and  the  sweeping  tide  of  infidelit 
has  rolled  over  us  as  a  people.  I  regard  tl 
Sabbath-school  as  one  of  the  great  preventiv 
of  this.  I  believe  the  Lord  had  reference 
this  when  He  said,  'Except  ye  become  { 
little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kin 
dom  of  heaven.'  The  Sabbath-school  will  £ 
our  church  with  more  living  members." 

Those  who  hold  such  sentiments  have  a 
proached  very  nearly  to  the  position  occupie 
by  those  religious  denominations  who  thin 
it  desirable  or  needful  that  their  ministei 
should  be  specially  educated  and  trained  pr 
fessionally  for  the  work — for  these  by 
means  overlook  the  paramount  importan< 
of  heart-felt  religious  experience — but  havin 
begun  in  the  Spirit  they  seek  to  be  made  pe 
feet  through  the  flesh.  It  is  not  therefore 
cause  of  surprise  to  find  one  of  the  prominei 
actors  in  this  convention,  in  the  station  of 
minister,  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  tt 
"Sabbath-school"  upon  the  ministry,  usin 
this  language  :  "  It  is  not  our  preaching  ths 
has  given  tone  to  the  teaching;  but  it  is  enl 
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k]  jhatically  the   teaching  in   our  First-day 
i  ichools  that  has  given  a  higher  tone  to  the 
etbi preaching  in  our  Society.    Owing  to  this, 
ihere  has  been  a  demand  for  a  different  and 
|iirsjjetter  kind  of  preaching  from  that  which 
jxisted  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago. 
ii$When  I  look  back  to  the  first  twenty-five 
Years  of  ray  life,  I  think  I  could  count  upon 
;he  fingers  of  my  two  hands  all  the  sermons 
,hat  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me,  and 
ica|[  cannot  remember  anyone  who  instructed 
ilod  ne.   And  I  could  count  upon  my  two  thumbs 
—without  using  both  of  them — all  the  ser- 
nons  which  showed  me  that  the  way  of  re- 
demption was  through  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
srucified.    The  words  were  very  good,  but  we 
urifiad  heard  them  a  thousand  times  over,  and 
hey  ceased  to  make  any  impression,  and  it 
vas  not  until  our  First-day  schools  com- 
aenced,  and  our  preachers  went  into  them, 
sib  iund.  listened  to  the  teaching  there,  that  they 
tar  >egan  to  find  the  effect  of  the  great  doctrines 
if  the  Gospel  upon  the  minds  of  the  children. 
They  got  their  first  hint  there ;  they  have  gone 
tijjnto  the  work,  and  it  has  pleased  G-od  to  bless 
t  greatly.  But  I  believe  we  have  yet  to  draw 
tit  mother  blessing.  There  is  a  demand  for  more 
nstruction  in  the  ministry;  more  preaching 
hat  shall  help  on  the  believer.    Our  Bible- 
lasses  are  beginning  to  supply  that  want,  point- 
ng  the  way  to  the  higher  Christian  life;  and 
he  ministry  will  follow  there,  I  trust." 
One  who  can  advocate  such  views,  can  see 
sJittle  objection  to  a  still  more  perfect  training 
)f  the  ministry  under  the  supervision  of  pro- 
fessors of  Biblical  Literature,  who  have  made 
i  life-long  study  of  that  "  exegesis,"  the  want 
)f  which  is  deplored  by  another  of  the  speak- 
5rs. 

The  introduction  of  Scripture  reading  into 
)ur  meetings  for  worship,  leading  as  it  is  said 
t  lometimes  to  do  to  comments  on  the  passages 
■ead,  is  another  evidence  of  the  disposition  so 
ilearly  manifested  in  this  Beport  to  forsake 
;he  ground  of  true  Gospel  ministry,  as  pro- 
fessed by  our  Society,  and  to  substitute  there- 
:br  the  result  of  our  own  studies  and  specula- 
;ions  on  the  words  of  Scripture.  I  doubt  not 
hat  many  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
Entirely  swept  away  from  the  principles  of 
Friends,  will  indignantly  repudiate  the  possi- 
)ility  of  such  an  issue ;  but  the  path  they  have 
mtered  on  is  one  that  gradually  diverges 
nore  and  more  widely  from  the  place  assigned 
;0  this  people  in  the  universal  Church,  and 
irom  the  nature  of  the  case,  unless  there  is  a 
•eturn  to  first  principles,  there  is  but  little 
aope  that  some  of  them  will  eventually  retain 
jven  a  nominal  connection  with  the  Society 
if  which  they  are  members. 

In  thus  plainly  expressing  what  has  seemed 
to  me  the  tendency  of  the  modern  religious 
movement  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  desire 
X)  be  actuated  by  a  tender  feeling  towards 
hose  who  partake  in  it.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  many  of  them,  and  re- 
jpect  the  earnest  efforts  they  make  in  doing 
what  they  conceive  promotes  the  Bedeemer's 
singdom  among  men.  I  doubt  not  some  of 
hem  are  conscious  that  their  course  is  not 
jonsistent  with  the  principles  of  their  educa- 
tion, but  they  say,  "  We  believe  we  are  doing 
2jood,  and  we  care  not  to  inquire  further."  I 
would  not  willingly  discourage  a  single  child 
sf  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  any  service  which 
will  really  tend  to  his  own  good  and  that  of 
sthers.  My  controversy  is  not  with  First-day 
schools,  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  or 


with  religious  instruction  in  themselves,  when 
rightly  conducted  ;  but  with  these  things  as 
they  have  been  seized  upon  by  a  spirit  or  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  and  made  instrumental  in 
leading  us  away  from  a  single  attention  to  the 
voice  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  which  is  the 
only  source  of  heartfelt  religious  knowledge, 
— and  this  is  the  only  knowledge  which  can 
be  of  essential  service  to  us. 

When  the  heart  of  any  is  touched  by  the 
Divine  finger ;  and  he  is  brought  to  see  and 
mourn  over  his  weaknesses  and  sins,  and  seek 
for  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  strength  for 
the  future;  instead  of  encouraging  that  in- 
wardness, retirement  and  humility  into  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  lead  such  an  one, 
and  in  which  he  would  know  a  settlement 
and  healthy  growth  in  the  Truth,  this  spirit 
urges  him  at  once  to  enter  on  active  services 
for  which  he  is  by  no  means  prepared,  and 
which  tend,  in  his  immature  condition,  to  give 
him  an  undue  estimate  of  his  own  attain- 
ments. He  is  told  that  it  is  his  "privilege  to 
be  converted  and  sanctified  and  given  wholly 
to  the  Lord  as  an  instantaneous  and  simul- 
taneous work."  The  prudent  advice  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  is  neglected,  where 
he  advises  him  not  to  place  over  others,  one 
who  is  a  novice,  "lest  he  be  lifted  up  with 
pride." 

Our  early  Friends,  and  all  their  true  fol- 
lowers, were  careful  in  their  preaching,  to 
confine  their  ministrations  to  the  fresh  open- 
ings of  that  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  were  given  forth,  and  which 
alone  can  qualify  any  in  this  day  to  minister 
in  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  and  to  baptise 
an  audience  into  the  sensible  evidence  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  goodness.  In  place  of 
this,  we  are  now  having  our  attention  turned 
to  the  opinions  which  a  study  of  Scripture 
may  develop  in  our  minds,  and  are  in  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  systems  of  theology 
not  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  work  of 
grace  in  our  own  hearts,  but  the  product  of 
our  intellect,  and  therefore  more  calculated  to 
amuse  than  to  edify. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  very 
deep  and  weighty  is  the  work  of  salvation. 
No  power  can  accomplish  it,  but  God  himself. 
He  alone  can  effect  the  wondrous  change,  by 
which  our  affections  are  transferred  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  and  our  evil  propensities 
brought  and  kept  under  the  cross  of  Christ — 
the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  We  can  do  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  forward  this  work  in  one 
another,  except  as  He  pleases  to  use  us  as  in- 
struments. It  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  induce  others  to  profess  a  faith  in  Christ, 
to  repeat  vocal  prayers,  and  even  to  become 
active  in  benevolent  and  professedly  religious 
movements.  Under  the  powerful  influence  of 
eloquent  speakers  and  the  strong  contagion 
of  sympathy,  multitudes  may  have  their  feel- 
ings affected,  and  may  even  imagine  they 
are  converted  to  Christ.  Yet  there  may  be 
very  little  of  that  submission  to  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  without  which  all 
else  is  little  better  than  the  sounding  brass 
and  the  tinkling  cymbal.  Nay,  the  very  ex- 
citement which  has  prevailed  may  lead  to  a 
state  of  greater  deadness  and  indifference, 
when  it  has  subsided.  These  considerations 
should  not  discourage  us  from  earnest  labor 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  they  should  lead 
us  to  keep  our  eye  and  expectation  ever  fixed 
on  Him — to  be  careful  to  know  His  putting 
forth,  and  to  place  all  our  hopes  of  success  on 


His  blessing.  And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  as  an  unskilful  workman  may  spoil  the 
material  placed  in  his  hand,  so  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  us  seriously  to  injure  the  tenderly 
visited  minds  of  others,  if  without  Divine 
assistance,  we  "  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  J. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

"  The  poet  tells  us  that  solitude  is  most 
easily  to  be  found  in  great  cities  and  uncon- 
genial crowds,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  often  tried  to  get  an  insight  into 
that  feeling  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much, 
the  solitude  of  a  great  city;  but  I  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  a  lively  sense 
of  the  presence  of  the  omnibuses  and  shop 
windows.  Seriously,  however,  I  wish  you  to 
picture  for  yourselves  some  notion  of  the  soli- 
tude to  which  a  Queensland  shepherd  is  con- 
demned. There  have  been  times  when  it  has 
seemed  to  mo  that  I  should  go  mad  under  it. 
At  certain  times  of  the  day,  the  Bush  is  so 
wonderfully  still,  that  a  man,  if  he  has  any 
imagination  at  all,  feels  almost  afraid  to  move, 
the  sound  of  his  own  presence  seems  so  ghast- 
ly. I  have  sat  at  mid-day  and  tried  to  read, 
and  the  words  have  conveyed  no  idea  to  my 
mind;  they  have  been  just  sounds — combina- 
tions of  letters — and  nothing  more. 

"  The  supernatural  stillness,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  life,  is  appalling;  not  a  leaf  stirs, — 
the  parasites  hang  in  great  wreaths  and  chains 
from  the  branches.  As  far  as  a  man  can  see, 
on  all  sides,  trees,  and  motionless  tufts  of 
grass,  and  every  footstep  seems  to  echo  among 
all  the  trunks.  I  have  been  glad  to  make 
friends  with  the  sheep.  I  used  to  carry  out 
a  little  salt,  so  that  when  I  was  with  them 
they  might  come  and  lick  my  hands.  I  used 
to  entice  scorpions  from  their  holes  by  means 
of  an  inserted  stem  of  grass,  and  found  great 
amusement  by  setting  them  on  an  ant-hill, 
and  watching  the  fight  that  ensued.  I  used 
to  work  out  chess  problems  in  my  head,  and 
acquired  the  remarkable  faculty  of  putting 
them  by  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  finishing 
them  on  the  morrow.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
get  up  into  a  tree,  and  sing  over  all  the  songs 
I  ever  knew,  and  was  once  taken  for  a  black- 
fellow  yelling,  by  a  traveller  who  happened 
to  pass  by.  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  the 
interesting  sport  of  peltiug  iguanas  with 
sticks.  These  reptiles  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  when  pursued  betake  themselves  to  the 
nearest  tree,  whence  they  can,  in  time,  be 
knocked  down.  They  are  capital  eating,  and 
an  agreeable  change  from  salt  beef.  I  used  to 
take  some  interest  in  studying  the  manners 
and  customs  of  sheep.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  sheep  are  stupid  animals;  on 
the  coutrary,  they  are  a  great  deal  too  know- 
ing. I  used  to  try,  at  one  time,  to  keep  a 
piece  of  grass  near  the  hut,  so  that  in  wet 
weather  I  should  not  have  to  go  out :  I  had  to 
give  up  the  attempt  at  last.  The  sheep  used 
to  know  as  well  as  possible  that  this  was  for- 
bidden ground,  and,  in  consequence,  would 
make  the  most  determined  efforts  to  reach  it. 
I  used,  as  I  have  said,  to  lie  down  under  some 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  I  shut  my 
eyes,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  one  old  ewe 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  slip  past  me, 
treading  as  gently  as  a  cat.  Once  past,  she 
would  think  all  right,  and  give  utterance  to 
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a  loud  bleat  of  triumph,  which  would  be  the 
signal  for  me  to  rise  and  pelt  her  back  again. 
This  dodge  would  be  tried  again  and  again, 
until  I  fell  asleep  in  real  earnest,  and  on  wak- 
ing, if  I  found  that  the  flock  had  decamped,  I 
always  knew  where  to  find  them.  After  feed- 
ing on  this  piece  of  ground  for  a  few  days, 
they  showed  no  particular  partiality  for  it 
over  any  other.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  re- 
late it,  but  I  once  knocked  a  sheep's  eye  out 
with  a  piece  of  bread  of  my  own  baking.  I 
had  somehow  managed  to  spoil  a  damper,  and 
had  allowed  it  to  lie  on  the  ground  until  the 
sun  and  the  dew  had  hardened  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  stone.  I  picked  up  a  piece  of 
this  one  evening  to  throw  at  a  rebellious 
sheep,  and  unintentionally  destroyed  one  of 
its  eyes. 

"  I  have  an  anecdote  in  connection  with  a 
damper,  which  I  may  as  well  relate  here. 
When  I  went  out  in  the  morning  I  used  to 
stick  my  damper  between  two  pieces  of  pro- 
jecting bark  in  the  side  of  the  hut.  One  even- 
ing, on  coming  home,  I  could  not  find  my 
damper  in  its  usual  place,  but  presently  spied 
it  lying  on  the  ground  at  some  distance  from 
the  hut  door.  This  happened  on  three  con- 
secutive evenings,  and  I  could  not  account  for 
it  at  all.  On  the  fourth  evening  I  happened 
to  return  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  caught 
an  old  crow  at  the  hut  door,  in  the  very  act 
of  rolling  the  cake  over  and  over,  working 
with  his  beak  and  one  claw,  and  balancing 
himself  gravely  on  the  other. 

"Crows  and  hawks  always  infest  any  hut 
or  habitation,  and  although  they  clear  away 
much  refuse,  are  also  great  thieves.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  stealing  soap,  which,  how- 
ever, they  never  eat,  but  deposit  in  some 
neighboring  tree.  I  have,  when  hard  up  for 
the  article,  climbed  a  tree  and  recovered  more 
than  a  pound  of  soap,  in  small  pieces. 

"  These  little  anecdotes  and  illustrations  are 
all  trifling  enough,  but  they  are  the  only  re- 
miniscences which  I  have  of  my  solitary  life. 

"I  spent  once  no  less  than  six  weeks  with- 
out seeing  a  human  being.  My  hut  was  on  a 
river  bank,  and  the  station  was  distant  seven 
miles,  but  on  the  other  side.  The  river  be- 
coming flooded,  and  the  people  at  the  station 
being  too  lazy  to  make  a  boat  or  raft,  I  had 
no  rations  brought  to  me  until  the  flood  sub- 
sided. During  that  time  I  had  nothing  to 
live  on  except  mutton,  (there  was  plenty  of 
that,)  and  any  green  stuff  which  had  sprung 
up  after  the  rain. 

"  Queensland  mutton,  at  the  best  of  times, 
is  not  a  very  first-rate  kind  of  food  :  it  is  tough 
and  stringy,  and  the  bones  have  very  little 
on  them.  A  sheep,  when  skinned,  dressed, 
and  hung  up,  would  make  a  very  tolerable 
lantern,  as  they  are  only  covered  by  a  semi- 
transparent  yellow  skin.  Thirty  or  forty 
pounds  is  a  very  good  average  weight  for  a 
sheep.  But  the  salted  mutton  is  simply  exe- 
crable. I  used  to  cut  it  into  strips  and  rub 
salt  into  it,  and  put  it  into  a  tub  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  hang  it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

"  There  were  large  numbers  of  blackfellows 
on  the  hills  which  bounded  the  view  from  my 
hut,  but,  although  they  used  sometimes  to 
come  down  on  the  plain,  they  never  interfered 
with  me.  I  used  to  see  their  fires  at  night, 
and  hear  them  shouting  or  '  cooeing'  to  one 
another.  When  they  came  down,  it  was  for, 
the  purpose  of  getting  'sugar-bags'  or  wild- 
bees'  nests,  which  form  an  important  article 
of  their  diet.    I  never  actually  saw  them,  but 
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I  frequently  heard  them,  and  came  upon  their 
tracks  and  the  chips  left  by  their  stone  toma- 
hawks. 

"  Sometimes,  when  shepherding,  I  used  to 
get  company  in  the  evenings,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  walking  five  miles  nearly  every 
evening,  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  another 
shepherd  whose  '  run'  adjoined  mine. 

"  Some  shepherds,  however,  grow  to  prefer 
their  solitary  life,  and  don't  seem  to  care  for 
intercourse  with  any  one;  but  these  are  men 
who  have  been  1  at  it'  for  a  long  time.  Shep- 
herds, whose  runs  adjoin  a  road,  get  plenty 
of  company;  as  travellers,  who  are  looking 
for  work,  make  their  stages  so  as  to  spend 
the  night  at  a  hut.  They  are  always  made 
welcome,  though  of  course  there  is  a  consider- 
able extra  expense  in  rations.  It  is  generally 
an  understood  thing  that  a  man  who  is  put 
to  live  by  the  roadside  should  be  allowed 
rations  for  travellers.  Men  who  are  travelling 
on  foot,  seldom  think  of  carrying  food  for 
themselves,  and  have  not  very  often  got  the 
means  of  providing  themselves. 

"  Some  of  the  squatters  object  to  this  extra 
expense,  and  contrive  to  place  the  huts  as  far 
from  a  road  as  possible.  But  I  have  known 
men  ask  to  be  placed  on  a  road,  and  offer  to 
provide  travellers'  rations  out  of  their  wages. 
But  even  this  is  often  objected  to,  as  the  squat- 
ters say  that  these  men,  from  seeing  too  much 
company,  are  apt  to  get  careless.  So  most 
shepherds  are  condemned  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude. People  who  have  not  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
value  which  attaches  under  such  circum- 
stances to  any  printed  thing  whatever.  An 
old  tattered  volume  of  any  description  is  a 
treasure,  a  newspaper  four  or  five  months  old 
is  eagerly  sought  and  spelt  over.  I  remem- 
once  that  for  a  whole  quarter,  I  saw  no  print- 
ed thing  except  the  second  volume  of  a  Ger- 
man work  on  astronomy.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  language,  nor  did  I  know  anything 
about  astronomy,  but  there  were  several 
plates  and  diagrams,  which  I  used  to  examine 
carefully  and  speculate  upon.  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure,  how  the  book  came  into  the  Bush 
at  all,  or  into  the  possession  of  the  man  who 
lent  it  to  me,  who  attached  great  value  to  it, 
(although  he  could  not  even  read  his  own 
language,)  and  evidently  thought  it  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  piece  of  goods." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mildred  Eatcliff,  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  1840,  said,  "  she  could  see  as  plain 
as  she  could  see  us  with  her  outward  eyes, 
that  the  cunning  enemy  had  laid  traps  for 
'  this  people,'  that  they  were  thickly  spread 
about  us,  they  were  so  hidden,  so  artfully 
covered,  that  if  we  were  not  very  watchful  we 
should  be  caught  on  one  hand  or  the  other ; 
that  they  were  laid  for  the  goodly  members 
of  Society  ;"  she  added  that  passage,  "  If  the 
good  man  of  the  house  had  known  at  what 
time  the  thief  would  come  he  would  have 
watched  and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to 
be  broken  up,"  &c.  The  watch  was  recom- 
mended, as  the  only  way  to  be  kept  from  the 
enemy's  traps;  and  she  further  said,  he  was 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  in  that 
garb  more  to  be  feared  than  in  any  other  way; 
it  spread  an  awful  feeling  over  many  of  us; 
may  we  all  be  watchful.  I  have  had  a  fear 
that  this  solemn  warning  will  not  be  noticed 
as  it  ought.    I  do  believe  it  was  from  best 


authority,  and  in  mercy  given  through  h 
faithful  servant,  then  near  her  journey's  em 
being  old  and  feeble. 
Fourth  month,  1872. 

Selected. 

WAIT  AND  SEE. 
When  my  boy  with  eager  questions, 

Asking  how,  and  where,  and  when, 
Taxes  all  my  store  of  wisdom, 

Asking  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Questions  oft  to  which  the  answers 

Give  to  others  still  the  key, 
I  said,  to  teach  him  patience, 

"  Wait,  my  little  boy,  and  see." 

And  the  words  I  taught  my  darling 

Taught  to  me  a  lesson  sweet ; 
Once  when  all  the  world  seemed  darkened 

And  the  storm  about  me  beat, 
In  the  "  children's  room"  I  heard  him, 

With  a  child's  sweet  mimicry, 
To  the  baby  brother's  questions 

Saying  wisely,  "  Wait  and  see." 

Like  an  angel's  tender  chiding 

Came  the  darling's  words  to  me, 
Though  my  Father's  ways  were  hidden 

Bidding  me  still  wait  and  see. 
What  are  we  but  restless  children, 

Ever  asking  what  shall  be  ? 
And  the  Father,  in  His  wisdom, 

Gently  bids  us  "  wait  and  see." 

Selected. 

IN  THE  EVENING. 
All  day  the  wind  had  howled  along  the  leas, 

All  day  the  wind  had  swept  across  the  plain, 
All  day  on  rustling  grass  and  waving  trees, 

Had  fallen  "  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain," 
All  day  beneath  the  low-hung  dreary  sky, 
The  dripping  earth  had  cowered  sullenly. 

At  last  the  wind  had  sobbed  itself  to  rest, 
At  last  to  weary  calmness  sank  the  storm, 

A  crimson  line  gleamed  sudden  in  the  west, 
Where  golden  flecks  rose  wavering  into  form, ' 

A  hushed  revival  heralded  the  night, 

And  with  the  evening  time  awoke  the  light. 

The  rosy  color  flushed  the  long  grey  waves ; 

The  rosy  color  tinged  the  mountains  brown ; 
And  where  the  old  church  watched  the  village  graves 

Wooed  to  a  passing  blush  the  yew  tree's  frown. 
Bird,  beast  and  flower  relenting  nature  knew, 
And  one  pale  star  rose  shimmering  in  the  blue. 

So,  to  a  life  long  crushed  in  heavy  grief, 
So,  to  a  path  long  darkened  by  despair, 

The  slow  sad  hours  bring  touches  of  relief, 

Whispers  of  hope,  and  strength  of  trustful  prayer. 

"  Tarry  His  leisure,"  God  of  love  and  might,  "t 

And  with  the  evening  time  there  will  be  light. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


Then  and  Wow. — How  we  do  progress !  I 
1832,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  Matthew 
Baldwin,  now  deceased,  received  from  th 
Germantown  Eailroad  Company  his  first  or 
der  for  a  locomotive.  Amid  difficulties  that 
at  this  day  would  seem  almost  insurmount 
able,  he  filled  the  order.  It  was  a  success 
as  the  following  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers  of  that  day  testify. 

"Notice. — The  engine  (built  by  Mr.  Bald 
win)  with  a  train  of  cars  will  run  daily,  (com 
mencing  Thursday)  when  the  weather  is  fair 
When  the  weather  is  not  fair,  the  horses  will 
draw  the  cars  the  four  trips." 

Now  forty-eight  trains  pass  over  a  portion 
of  this  road  daily. 

In  vain  is  the  most  orthodox  profession  of 
the  christian  religion,  if  we  ourselves  are 
strangers  to  the  great  work  of  regeneration, 
and  destitute  of  this  saving  knowledge.  For  if 
we  do  not  know  Christ  to  bo  in  us  our  hope 
of  glory,  whilst  we  are  in  this  life,  He  will  not 
know  us,  in  the  great  and  awful  day  of  ac- 
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,nt,  in  that  life  which  is  to  come.  He  whose 
ords  shall  never  pass  away"  hath  declared, 
t  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
rd,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
i  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
iich  is  in  Heaven. — D.  Wheeler. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

Sarah  Hillman  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

/'Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  9th,  1835. 
[My  dear  Friend, — It  seems  pleasant  by 
present  opportunity  to  let  thee  know  we 
moving  along  in  this  place,  under  weights 
j  burdens,  some  of  them  new  and  unex- 
jted.    Nevertheless  in  our  late  annual  as- 
Ibly,  we  were  favored  with  renewed  evi- 
ce  that  '  the  foundation  of  God  standeth 
and  with  ability  to  labor  for  the  arising 
he  well-spring  of  life,  and  for  the  mainte- 
ce  of  those  precious  testimonies  which,  to 
dear  forefathers  were  dearer  than  life, 
which  to  a  remnant  in  this  day  of  revolt- 
are  still  dear.    These  are  known  of  Him 
)  sees  and  knows  every  heart;  yea,  He 
keep  these  as  they  cleave  to  him,  not- 
astanding  the  adversaries  of  truth  may 
3t  and  vaunt,  and  speak  great  swelling 
ds  ;  and  even  under  the  specious  appear- 
b  of  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,  and'  exalt- 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  laying  waste 
very  foundation  of  our  faith  by  denying 
immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ch  our  divine  Lord  and  Eedeemer  told 
ipoor  weeping  disciples  He  would  send, 
m  He  said,. 'It  is  expedient  that  I  go 
y;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
mot  come.'    I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
less,  but  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
send  you  another  Comforter,  even  the 
it  of  Truth  ;  He  shall  bring  all  things  to 
r  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said 
ft  >  you  ;  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  show  it 
i  you  ;  He  shall  lead  and  guide  you  into 
ruth.    Ah,  what  should  we  be,  or  what 
without  this  blessed  holy  Spirit,  which  we 
not  separate  from  his  outward  coming, 
believe  in  all  He  has  in  unmerited  mercy 
» for  us,  without  us,  and  may  we  be  more 
I  more  willing  to  bow  to  the  government, 
he  baptising,  sanctifying  power  of  His 
i  t  within  us,  until  the  refining  process 
>mplete,  the  new  man  is  brought  forth, 
I  ich  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
](i  true  holiness.'    Thus  walking  in  humility 
tl  fear  before  Him,  we  may  gradually  be 
u  ared  not  only  to  stand  for  his  blessed 
:li  3  and  Truth's  sake,  in  the  midst  of  a 
g  ied  and  perverse  generation,  but  through 
s  tification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
&  h,  show  forth  out  of  a  good  conversation, 
e  meekness  of  wisdom,  that  we  are  seek- 
jli    city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  build- 
is  id  maker  is  God.    Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
[is  '  iall  in  this  way  have  a  good  hope  through 
iIbiJ,  when  these  poor,  feeble,  mouldering 
•  tenements  shall  fail,  that  through  the  un- 
fivipd,  unfailing  mercy  of  our  adorable  In- 
Issor  and  Advocate,  not  for  any  of  our 
H  imperfect  works,  there  is  a  house  not 
»     with  hands  prepared  for  us,  eternal  in 
iweavens.    Then  truly  it  matters  not  how 
and  thorny  the  road  may  be,  so  that  it 
my  us  home  to  Him  at  last.    Our  present 
tlj  will  seem  small  indeed,  and  heaven  will 
oft]!  amends  for  all. 

tl'l  he  best  of  causes  I  believe  gained  ground 


at  our  Yearly  Meeting.  An  epistle  indicating 
our  disunity  with  the  doctrines  afloat,  was  is- 
sued by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  the 
same  meeting  in  London,  which  was  truly  to 
the  purpose:  and  I  trust  the  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep  still  looks  with  pity  down  on  all 
those  everywhere,  who  love  Him  above  all. 
And  He  will  keep  these  by  his  power  through 
faith  unto  salvation,  notwithstanding  the 
wrath  of  the  opposers  of  Truth,  and  the  temp- 
tations of  a  cruel  adversary. 

"  Farewell :  in  dear  love  thy  sincerely  at- 
tached sympathizing  friend, 

"  Sarah  Hillman." 

Jane  Bettle  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Phila.,  5th  mo.  28th,  1836. 
"  My  beloved  Friend, — Thy  letter  forward- 
ed by  J.  B.  was  truly  acceptable.  I  may  say 
my  love  unfeigned  remains  the  same  as  when 
our  acquaintance  commenced,  and  floweth  to- 
wards thee.  I  then  felt  much  sympathy 
with  thee,  in  meeting  and  out  of  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  lest  through 
diffidence,  the  church,  and  thou  also,  might 
sustain  loss,  what  if  I  should  say  partly  from 
the  fear  of  man,  or  of  taking  up  the  time  that 
others  might  occupy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
maintain  that  proper  care  should  not  be  exer- 
cised by  the  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that 
no  premature  offering  be  offered.  But  bear 
in  remembrance,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  fear 
of  man  bringeth  a  snare.  May  the  arms  of 
thy  hands  be  made  strong  through  the  pow- 
er of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  He  has  co- 
vered thy  head  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  will, 
I  confidently  believe,  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end.  Thanks  be  unto  Him,  for  his  weapons 
are  spiritual  and  mighty,  even  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  strongholds,  that  Satan  is  striv- 
ing to  erect  the  world  over.  But  happy, 
thrice  happy  for  poor  man,  his  power  is  limit- 
ed. I  believe  some  of  my  dear  Friends  in 
your  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  deeply  tried 
by  his  subtle  working  in  the  minds  of  certain 
members  of  it,  who  have  thought  fit  to  offer 
sentiments  not  in  accordance  with  those  who 
have  kept  their  first  love.  The  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ  should  all  speak  the  same 
language;  no  confusion  of  tongues  ought  to 
be  heard  among  us.  Our  worthy  predeces- 
sors suffered  great  persecution  in  their  day, 
when  the  command  was,  '  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,'  &c.  The 
sentiments  above  alluded  to,  are  calculated  to 
mislead  the  minds  of  our  young  Friends,  from 
finding  those  of  their  elder  brethren  and  sis- 
ters are  beclouded  in  their  views.  Yet  I 
know  some  among  the  dear  young  people, 
who  several  years  ago  clearly  discovered  the 
snare  and  avoided  it ;  and  were  strengthened 
to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject,  to  those  who 
were  endeavoring  evidently  to  my  mind,  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  views.  It  is  a  sor- 
rowful reflection,  after  our  Society  has  passed 
through  a  sore  conflict  in  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port inviolable  its  principles  and  doctrines. 
Oh  may  we,  my  beloved  Friend,  endeavor  to 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering  I  I  know  it  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth,  to  direct  his  steps  aright;  a  good  man's 
steps  are  ordered  of  the  Lord.  Yet  feeble  and 
helpless  as  we  feel  ourselves,  the  heavenly 
Shepherd,  who  watcheth  over  his  flock  by 
day  and  by  night,  would  keep  all  in  perfect 
safety  by  the  crook  of  his  love ;  and  why 
should  we  be  as  those  who  have  turned  aside 
from  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  com.  I 


panions.  It  is  because  man  doth  not  attend 
to  the  injunction  formerly  given,  '  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.' 

"  Thy  sisterly  salutation,  I  felt  whilst  read- 
ing it,  was  offered  in  that  love  which  the  spi- 
rit of  the  gospel  inspires ;  thy  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  our  having  a  good  Yearly  Meeting 
have  been  realized,  as  thou  wilt  no  doubt  see 
published  in  '  The  Friend.'  I  therefore  need 
say  no  more  on  the  subject  than  that  I  am,  I 
hope,  thankful  therefor.  Thy  messages  of 
love  were  given  to  our  mutual  and  justly  va- 
lued friends,  Jonathan  Evans  and  children, 
with  thy  request  that  some  of  them  should 
indulge  thee  with  a  few  lines,  which  I  doubt 
not  has  been  complied  with.  Their  love  to 
thee  has  not  diminished.  Thou  hast  many 
friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 

"  I  may  now  give  thee,  my  dear  friend,  a 
brief  account  of  my  own  situation.  I  am  still 
confined  to  my  chamber,  with  the  exception 
of  being  able  to  get  out  into  some  of  the  rooms 
nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  My  complicated 
infirmities  have  varied  but  little  for  many 
months  past.  I  have  often  had  to  admire 
that  my  stay  in  mutability  has  been  thus 
lengthened  out:  yet  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
What  doest  Thou  ;  in  removing  from  works 
to  rewards  those  who  were  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  useful  members  of  Society.  His  ways 
are  inscrutable  and  past  finding  out  by  us 
poor  short-sighted  being*.  Although  I  thus 
speak,  I  may  say  I  have  frequently  been 
brought  secretly  to  utter  this  language,  Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done.  Thou 
hast  the  undoubted  right  to  do  with  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  own  good  pleasure. 

"  We  have  had  the  company  of  our  esteem- 
ed friend,  Isaac  Thorn,  from  Nine  Partners,  at 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting.  He  made  us  a  visit, 
and  read  to  my  husband  and  self,  all  his  dear 
wife's  letters,  forming  a  kind  of  diary,  written 
whilst  crossing  the  mighty  ocean,  and  [men- 
tioning] her  safe  arrival  at  Liverpool.  Frances 
Thompson,  wife  of  Thomas  Thompson,  a  val- 
uable elder  of  that  meeting,  is  her  companion. 
Oh  that  all  who  go  forth  to  minister  to  the 
people,  may  minister  'in  the  ability  which 
God  gives.'  What  will  preaching  avail  with- 
out the  holy  unction  accompanies  it? 

"  Thy  husband's  message  of  love  to  my  hus- 
band and  self  was  acceptable.  Please  give 
ours  to  him.  I  have  often  remembered  the 
kind  reception  our  mutual  friends  E.  Bobson, 
S.  L.  and  I  met  with  at  your  house.  It  was 
a  comfortable  resting  place  to  us.  Dear  Eliz- 
abeth has  often  expressed  in  her  letters,  a 
strong  attachment  to  her  American  friends. 
It  is  now  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  writ- 
ten to  her  or  any  other  of  my  friends;  lean- 
ing to  write  is  difficult  in  my  situation  ;  it  is 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  pain.  The 
little  notes  or  memorandums*  I  make,  are 

*  Most  of  the  readers  of  these  Memoirs  have  perhaps 
read  the  "  Memorandums  of  Jane  Bettle."  They  were 
commenced  the  year  her  sickness  (dropsy)  commenced 
in  1832,  and  were  continued  till  near  the  close  of  her 
life  in  1840.  They  are  worthy,  and,  we  trust,  will  well 
repay,  particularly  by  our  dear  young  Friends,  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  The  subjoined,  in  allusion  to  this  inte- 
resting class,  is  extracted  from  pp.  89,  90.  Which  is 
also  followed  by  "  An  Affectionate  Address  to  the  youth 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends." 

"  One  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  Jane 
Bettle,  was  the  tender  attachment  and  interest  she 
manifested  for  those  in  the  early  walks  of  life.  Her 
heart  and  her  house  were  alike  open  to  receive  them  ; 
she  entered  feelingly  into  their  trials  and  temptations, 
and  often  found  opportunities  for  imparting  to  them  her 
I  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  best  welfare,  either  in 
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generally  done  sitting  erect  in  my  chair,  hold- 
ing in  my  hand  a  light  book  whereon  is  placed 
my  paper.  My  dear  friends  I  think  will  ex- 
cuse my  not  writing  as  often  as  would  be  de- 
sirable ;  yet  I  do  hope  this  will  not  discourage 
them  from  writing  to  me,  when  they  feel  an 
inclination  to  do  so.  It  is  truly  grateful  to 
me  to  receive  a  line  from  them.  My  dear 
husband  unites  in  love  to  thee.  He  has  ob- 
tained a  minute  to  attend  the  ensuing  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ehode  Island.  I  have  written 
this,  believing  thou  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  fellow  laborer  in  the  gospel,  endeavoring  to 
do  his  day's  work  while  the  day  lasteth.  I 
think  it  due  from  me  to  say,  that  my  dear 
husband  is  one  who  would  gladly  remain  at 
his  own  home,  if  he  could  with  a  peaceful 
mind  do  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
Heavenly  Master's  will  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  Although  he  has  had  no  exten- 
sive journeys  to  perform  of  late,  yet  here  and 
there,  near  home,  a  considerable  portion  of 
labor  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  May  the  Lord 
strengthen  both  thee  and  him  to  do  all  your 
hands  find  to  do,  is  my  sincere  desire. 
"  From  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Jane  Bettle." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Parents  and  Children. — We  as  fathers,  be- 
seech you  to  attend  to  this  heavenly  In- 
structor, and  dutifully  yield  to  the  correspon- 
dent tender  advice  of  your  friends.  Shrink 
not  from  the  cross  of  Christ  in  your  garb, 
language  or  manners  ;  but  through  a  subjec- 
tion of  your  wills  to  the  Divine  will,  in  these 
and  all  other  respects,  walk  answerably  to 
the  purity  of  our  profession,  and  the  simpli- 
city and  spirituality  of  our  worship :  so  may 
you  be  instructive  examples  to  serious  inquirers 
after  truth ;  and  not  of  those  who,  under  a 
profession  thereof,  are  preferring  their  own 
crooked  ways,  and  turning  others  from  the  foot- 
steps of  the  followers  of  Christ. — Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

1846.  12th  mo.  21st. — I  have  been  let  down 
into  a  low  place,  so  that  faith  seemed  ready 
to  fail.  Those  dispensations  of  the  withdraw- 
ing of  all  sense  of  Divine  good,  have  a  very 
reducing  effect  upon  self-importance,  and 
teach  us  true  charity  and  tenderness  towards 
those  who  are  in  affliction,  and  those  who 
may  be  wrong.  I  was  brought  to  cry  for 
mercy,  and  then  to  examine  whether  I  had 
desired  that  mercy  might  be  showed  to  others, 
as  I  desired  it  shown  to  myself.  I  believe  I 
have  craved  it  even  for  many,  who  I  appre- 
hended, had  neither  been  nor  done  what  they 
ought.  But  this  state  of  seemingly  entire 
desertion  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  is  a  bitter 
cup  to  drink.  May  I  be  more  humble,  more 
steadily  fearful  of  getting  off  the  watch  unto 
prayer,  and  more  constant  in  resisting  a  light 
spirit,  which  would  take  its  ease  and  indul- 
gence on  the  Sabbath-day.  We  cannot  pray 
when  we  please,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  watch, 
and  to  wait  for  the  pouring  forth  of  the  spirit 
of  supplication,  which  produces  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  contrite  spirit,  and  enables  us  to 
cry  availingly  to  God  for  mercy,  and  for  help 
to  keep  us  from  falling,  through  his  dear  Son, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Journal 
of  William  Evans. 

the  language  of  encouragement,  of  admonition,  or  re- 
proof; and  the  kind  and  Christian  manner  in  which 
this  was  imparted,  generally  made  its  way  to  the  heart, 
and  secured  for  her  a  place  in  their  regard  and  esteem.''  | 


for  "The  Friend." 

"What  Matter,"  to  the  Earthly  part. 

The  readers  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mildred 
Ratcliff,  now  passing  through  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  have  their  attention  often  taken 
with  the  pointed  and  sententious  phrase  so 
peculiarly  her  own,  in  which  honest  truths 
are  set  forth  with  singular  impressiveness. 

From  a  former  number  of  the  memoirs  we 
extract  a  sentence  of  this  kind,  having  allu- 
sion to  the  death  by  drowning  of  two  Friends, 
respecting  one  of  whom  she  remarks  :  "  The 
other  dear  creature  who  was  lost  under  the 
ice  is  not  yet  found.  But  what  matter,  so  that 
the  immortal  soul,  with  kindred  spirits,  is 
singing  praises  to  God." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  cherished  sentiments  which  prompt 
to  a  suitable  respect  for  the  earthly  remains 
of  departed  ones;  yet  consistently  with  her 
religious  profession,  and  as  one  who  felt  her- 
self to  be  a  pilgrim  through  a  fleeting  world, 
to  a  city  which  hath  foundation,  she  could 
have  no  fellowship  with  that  undue  regard 
to  the  mortal  part,  that  vain  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish the  resting  places  of  the  dead  with 
costly  tokens — frail  memorials  indeed — which 
tend  far  more  to  amuse  and  divert  the  minds 
of  beholders,  than  to  impart  those  profitable 
lessons  of  man's  mortality,  which  should  ever 
be  the  solemn  teachings  of  the  grave. 

The  testimony  of  Friends  upon  this  subject, 
consistently  supported,  has  always  been  in 
unison  with  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  this 
laconic  expression ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  upright  walking  and  holy  living,  into 
which  the  christian  principles  of  the  Society 
would  lead  its  members,  so  that  through  faith 
fulness  the  fervent  aspiration  of  each  one 
should  be,  far  beyond  all  earthly  honors,  far 
above  all  earthly  crowns,  "Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his."  Could  not  the  language  be  adopted 
by  every  heart  just  entering  upon  a  blissful 
inheritance,  "What  matter"  to  the  mortal 
part :  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return. 


Under  various  deep  exercises,  during  this 
journey  (in  parts  of  Holland,  Germany  and 
France,)  the  language,  Wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt!  has  been  so  legibly  inscribed  on  my 
heart  that  I  often  think  none  has  greater 
cause  to  depend  on  the  arm  of  everlasting 
Help  than  I  have ;  and  the  confirming  evi- 
dence of  a  peace,  passing  every  enjoyment, 
has  been  as  a  stay  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  an 
anchor  in  times  of  storm ;  nor  do  I  ever  re- 
member feeling  a  more  abiding  sense  of  the 
heavenly  treasure  than  during  my  residence 
with  that  dear  little  flock  at  Congenies, 
towards  whom  the  current  of  gospel  love  still 
sweetly  flows. — Mary  Dudley,  1788. 

There  is  a  delusive  religious  system  in  the 
present  day,  originating  in  an  "  inner  life" 
not  implanted  by  God,  but  self  developed,  de- 
riding and  pitying  with  a  kind  of  condescend- 
ing scorn,  the  lowly  christian  who  lives  day 
by  day  on  "  every  word  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

The  church  is  at  this  hour  groaning  be- 
neath the  burden  of  such  as  make  use  of 
christian  phrases,  and  an  orthodox  biblical 
phraseology,  which  the  breath  of  the  age — 
not  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  blown  in  their  way 
— without  being  convinced  of  their  sins  or 
longing  for  deliverance  from  them — Chris- 


tian knowledge,  without  christian  faith, 
dangerous  thing  for  an  individual,  or  f 
people. 

Cant  utterances  without  commanding  j 
er,  is  the  catterpillar  which  is  devouring 
freshness  of  the  trees  in  the  Lord's  garde 
Frederick  Perthes. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  27,  1872. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING, 


The  sessions  of  the  general  Yearly  Mee 
commenced  on  Second-day,  the  15th  inst., 
terminated  on  Sixth-day,  the  19th  inst. 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convene^ 
the  Seventh-day  previous.  There  were  it! 
tendance  a  number  of  Friends  belongiDj 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  Some  of  them  \ 
certificates  from  their  meetings  at  home. 

In  the  Women's  Meeting  the  numbe 
strangers  from  a  distance  was  smaller  t 
usual,  a  ministering  Friend  from  Ohio  Ye; 
Meeting,  with  her  companion,  being  the  ( 
ones  present  with  minutes.    Soon  after  i 
business  was  opened  on  Second-day  morn 
the  question  was  considered  whether  s 
credentials  should  be  read.    The  languag 
the  discipline  on  this  subject  was  quoted, 
several  Friends  favored  our  resuming 
practice,  which  had  been  discontinued 
some  years  past,  others  believed,  that  as 
Yearly  Meeting  was  not  at  present  in  co 
spondence  with  others,  it  would  be  neei 
in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
Discipline,  to  have  all  such  papers  exami 
by  a  committee  before  they  could  be  rea 
the  meeting  at  large ;  and  that  the  actio 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  not  reading  such 
tificates  for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  prac  to 
suspension  of  its  rule  of  discipline  on  the  » 
ject.    The  question,  however,  was  not  t  lit 
fully  entered  into,  and  as  the  meeting  p 
evidently  not  prepared  to  change  its  re  i 
practice,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  proloi  if 
discussion  which  might  have  led  to  some  s<l 
settlement,  and  lessened,  instead  of  increaf  ill 
that  harmony  of  feeling  which  it  is  so  im  g 
tant  to  cherish  in  our  assemblies.  si 

A  report  from  the  committee  of  men  ii» 
women  Friends,  appointed  last  year,  to  is 
sider  whether  any  change  could  be  made 1  Si 
advantage  in  the  mode  and  time  of  holm  ; 
the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  r  it 
recommending  that  but  one  session  shouU 
held  each  day,  commencing,  unless  other  li 
directed,  at  10  o'clock,  excepting  on  J  I 
day,  when  the  meeting  should  convene  u 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  alio  i 
the  holding  of  meetings  for  worship  as  u  i 
on  that  day.  This  proposition,  allowin  m 
the  easy  return  of  many  Friends  to  t  m 
own  homes  at  night  and  lessening  the  difi 
ties  to  others  in  attending  all  the  sittif  ,. 
was  generally  approved,  and  adopted,  wo 
Friends  also  uniting  therewith.  Subseque  i| 
the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Mee  u 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  which  had  beenf  i, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Yearly  Mee  a 
on  this  subject,  at  8  o'clock  on  Fourth  j 
morning,  was  changed  to  4  o'clock  on  lg 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  arrangement 
carried  into  effect,  appears  to  have  p»  ^ 
generally  satisfactory.  % 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer  i, 
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■e  then  taken  up,  detailing  the  proceedings 
,hat  body  during  the  past  year.  Promi- 
t  among  the  subjects  thus  brought  into 
ice,  were  the  evidences  of  the  care  and 
rcise  of  that  body  for  the  welfare  of  their 
)w-members,  and  the  consistent  mainten- 
e  of  our  religious  principles  and  testi- 
lies.  These  important  subjects  had  en- 
ed  the  weighty  consideration  of  this  meet- 
on  several  successive  occasions.  The 
■oduction  of  a  militia  bill  into  the  Legis- 
ire  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  con- 
ntious  scruples  of  Friends  and  others  in 
ftTd  to  war  were  not  recognized,  had  fur- 
ned  occasion  for  the  preparation  of  a  me- 
(rial  to  that  body  on  behalf  of  liberty  of 
science  and  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
stitution  of  this  State.  This  document 
i  printed  and  furnished  to  each  member  of 
Legislature,  and  several  personal  inter- 
vs  with  the  members  had  been  obtained 
ihree  Friends  appointed  for  this  service, 
he  Book  Committee's  report  showing  the 
iber  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  taken  from 
Bookstore,  and  the  destination  of  those 
lished  gratuitously,  was  interesting,  and 
;nds  generally  were  encouraged  to  improve 
ortunities  which  may  present  for  the  judi- 
s  circulation  of  the  approved  writings  of 
;nd8. 

fter  the  usual  appointment  of  two  Friends 
l  each  Quarterly  Meeting  to  examine  and 
le  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  propose 
A  sum  it  would  be  needful  to  raise  for  the 
ling  year,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  10 
)ck  the  next  morning.. 
%ird-day  morning,  16th  inst. — The  repre- 
.atives  made  a  report  proposing  the  con- 
ance  of  Joseph  Scattergood  as  Clerk,  and 
•kson  Sheppard  as  Assistant  Clerk,  which 
approved,  and  they  accordingly  appoint- 
The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society, 
hown  by  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  was 
l  entered  upon,  and  occupied  an  unusual 
iunt  of  time,  keeping  the  meeting  closely 
aged  during  the  remainder  of  3d  and  4th 
i.    The  subjectof  our  testimonies  to  plain- 
i  of  dress,  language  and  manners,  was 
ngly  entered  upon.    While  Friends  were 
ful  to  keep  in  view,  that  without  experi- 
ng  the  cleansing  power  of  Divine  Grace 
le  heart,  externalappearances  would  avail 
ling;  it  was  clearly  shown  that  our  testi- 
iies  in  these  respects  are  in  accordance 
l  Scripture;  that  they  are  the  necessary 
;  of  our  doctrines,  and  a  component  part 
mt  system  of  faith  and  practice  which  we 
been  commissioned  to  uphold  by  the 
d  of  the  Church.    A  lively  concern  pre- 
}d  that  Friends  should  not  be  beguiled 
a  departure  from  that  simplicity  of  garb 
manners,  by  which  the  Society,  during 
essive  generations,  has  borne  a  consistent 
mony  against  the  changeable  fashions  of 
world,  and  which  in  many  cases  has  been 
hedge  and  safeguard  around  individuals  : 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  has  helped  to  bind 
H  keep  us  together  as  a  distinct  people, 
■intimate  connection  exieting  between  the 
■monies  referred  to  in  the  Third  Query, 
Bpften  been  shown  by  the  effect  which  a 
Hsgard  of  the  one  has  had  upon  the  con- 
Mnt  support  of  the  others.    This  subject 
■  not  been  so  thoroughly  opened. in  our 
la*ly  Meeting  for  many  years;  and  it  was 
mrce  of  much  comfort  to  many  exercised 
Maren,  that  strength  was  given  once  more 
fn%  up  this  standard,  and  that  the  exercise 


upon  these  subjects  had  been  so  prudently 
and  tenderly,  yet  fully  expressed. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  attendance  of  week- 
day meetings  called  forth  affectionate  advice 
to  those  who  were  negligent  in  this  respect. 
Concern  was  also  felt  because  some  of  our 
members  had  not  fully  maintained  our  testi- 
mony to  a  free  gospel  ministry.  Friends 
were  warned  against  baulking  our  testimony 
by  participating  with  other  professors  in  hold- 
ing general  meetings  and  other  religious  per- 
formances of  an  associated  character.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  waiting  for  and  experi- 
encing a  fresh  qualification  and  command  as 
a  preparation  for  every  exercise  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  was  dwelt  upon  and  enforced, 
and  the  danger  pointed  out  of  a  departure 
from  this  scriptural  and  fundamental  doctrine. 
The  tendency  of  the  First-day  school  system 
was  alluded  to  as  leading  away  from  this  safe 
foundation,  and  into  a  reliance  upon  intellec- 
tual efforts  and  Biblical  study;  thus  fostering 
the  development  of  a  ministry  which  does  not 
proceed  from  the  pure  openings  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  closely  resembling  that  from 
which  Friends  were  called  out  of  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

A  suitable  minute  embodying  the  exercise 
of  the  Meeting  was  prepared  by  a  few  Friends 
appointed  for  that  service,  and  read  and  ap- 
proved at  the  concluding  sitting  on  6th  day. 

Fifth-day,  18th  inst. — The  reports  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  showing  the  results  of 
inquiries  among  their  members  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  were  read,  by 
which  it  appears  that  fifty-two  in  all  have 
been  in  the  occasional  or  more  frequent  use 
of  them  during  the  year,  to  some  of  whom 
labor  had  been  extended  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
suade them  from  the  dangerous  practice. 
The  danger  which  attends  the  use  of  wine 
and  malt  liquors  was  pointed  out,  and  Friends 
encouraged  to  abstain  entirely  from  an  indul- 
gence of  whatever  might  be  considered  intox- 
icating drink.  This  subject  was  again  referred 
to  the  care  of  the  subordinate  meetings. 

By  the  statistics  furnished  in  reference  to 
education,  it  appears  that  717  of  the  1023 
children  reported  as  of  a  suitable  age  to  at- 
tend school,  had  received  instruction  under 
the  care  of  Friends.  Of  the  total  number,  24 
had  been  temporarily  absent  or  had  not  at- 
tended school  during  the  year.  The  concern 
for  the  guarded  education  of  our  children,  in 
which  the  practice  of  instituting  these  inqui- 
ries originated,  was  again  revived,  and  the 
attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings  direct- 
ed to  this  subject. 

The  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  request  of  Rah  way  and  Plainfield  Month- 
ly Meeting  to  be  joined  to  another  meeting, 
made  a  verbal  report,  that  they  had  given  at- 
tention to  the  case.  It  appeared  that  frequent 
visits  had  been  paid  to  these  meetings  and  to 
the  families  of  Friends  composing  them ;  the 
results  of  which  had  been  to  awaken  much 
sympathy  in  the  committee  with  them  in  their 
stripped  condition,  and  also  it  was  believed  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  the  visited  more  closely  to- 
wards their  fellow  members.  The  information 
seemed  acceptable  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
several  Friends  spoke  of  the  advantage  that 
might  accrue,  if  similar  visits  could  be  more 
generally  paid,  under  a  right  concern,  through 
many  parts  of  our  borders. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account  reported  hav- 
ing attended  thereto,  and  recommended  that 


$4500  should  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meet- 
ing the  present  year. 

Sixth-day,  19th  inst.  —  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  a  subject  which  had 
been  referred  to  at  the  previous  sitting,  was 
now  brought  into  weighty  consideration,  by 
the  proposition  to  appoiut  a  committee  to  vi- 
sit the  subordinate  meetings.  After  a  delibe- 
rate and  full  expression  of  unity  therewith,  a 
nomination  was  proceeded  with,  and  twenty- 
four  Friends  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
This  important  subject  was  introduced  into 
the  women's  meeting,  and  being  united  with, 
a  committee  of  twenty-one  Friends  was  ap- 
pointed to  join  in  this  service.  The  Quarterly 
and  other  meetings  were  requested  to  make 
such  adjournments  from  time  to  time  as  might 
accommodate  the  attendance  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  latest  previous  appointment  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  1832. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  committee  was 
read,  and  was  unusually  interesting.  By  au- 
thority of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Warren  Co., 
three  members  of  the  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  divide  the  estate  of 
the  late  chief,  Corn  Planter,  among  his  heirs, 
a  tract  of  upwards  of  700  acres,  which  is  now 
the  only  portion  of  this  State  belonging  to 
the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
This  labor  had  been  performed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  experienced  surveyor,  also  a 
Friend,  without  charge,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  several  parties  concerned.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  example  thus  set  would  bean 
inducement  to  the  Indians  residing  on  the 
Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations  to 
look  towards  a  similar  partition  of  their  land 
and  the  holding  of  it  in  severalty,  under  pro- 
per safeguards.  The  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  exceeded  their  income,  and  Friends 
in  the  different  meetings  were  encouraged  to 
forward  contributions  to  Joseph  Scattergood, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  increase  the  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

The  Report  in  reference  to  Westtown  school 
was  also  very  acceptable  to  the  Meeting,  and 
sympathy  and  encouragement  was  extended 
to  the  Committee,  and  to  the  Friends  placed 
at  the  head  of  that  institution.  [This  and  the 
preceding  Report  will  probably  be  published 
in  a  future  number.] 

The  concluding  minute  was  followed  by  a 
time  of  solemn  silence — in  which  the  meeting 
closed  ;  and  we  believe  the  hearts  of  many 
were  made  thankful  in  a  sense  that  the  Head 
of  the  church  had  again  been  pleased  to  help 
his  people  to  perform  the  services  required  at 
their  hands,  and  had  granted  a  little  fresh 
strength  to  labor  in  his  cause,  and  in  looking 
back  over  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  we 
doubt  not  the  tendering  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment has  been  raised,  under  a  fresh  sense 
of  His  favor,  "What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me?" 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  prospectus  of  the  American  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  has  been  issued.  The  company 
propose  to  lay  a  cable  from  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales, 
to  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  states,  in  a  recent 
report,  that  the  condition  of  that  island  has  greatly  im- 
proved. Agrarian  outrages  during  the  past  year  num- 
bered only  one  third  of  those  returned  for  the  previous 
twelve  months ;  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  had  large- 
ly increased,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  principal  towns 
and  ports.  "  Never  during  the  past  thirty  years,"  says 
the  report,  "has  Ireland  been  so  prosperous  and  happy 
as  at  the  present  time." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  synopsis  of  the  counter  case,  presented  at  Geneva 
by  the  agent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Times  describes  the  British  counter  case  as  con- 
ceived in  a  grave  spirit,  while  the  American  case  reads 
like  an  advocate's  speech  to  a  jury  in  a  trial  for  an  as- 
sault and  battery.  England's  reply  is  like  the  utterance 
of  a  judge. 

The  ballot  bill  has  been  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  amendment,  offered  by  the 
government,  punishing  voters  for  openly  displaying 
their  ballots  at  the  polls,  was  defeated,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, by  a  vote  of  274  to  296.  The  ministry  have 
also  been  defeated  in  the  House  on  a  resolution  relative 
to  local  taxation. 

The  ship  Maria  which  left  Bombay  for  Liverpool  on 
the  15th  ult.,  has  been  wrecked  at  sea,  and  thirty-five 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  disaster. 

The  French  steamer  Avato  came  recently  into  colli- 
sion with  the  steamer  Bona  on  the  coast  of  China.  The 
Bona  was  sunk  and  about  sixty  lives  lost. 

A  cyclone  has  passed  over  the  western  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, doing  much  damage  to  property. 

France  having  abolished  the  passport  system  as  re- 
gards England  only,  other  countries  demand  of  her 
similar  exemption. 

Lord  John  Bussell  has  announced  his  intention  of 
introducing  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  suspension 
of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
Geneva  Tribunal,  until  the  American  claims  for  indi- 
rect damages  are  withdrawn. 

Disraeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  announced  that 
the  government  would  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
prepared  to  give  an  assurance  that  further  proceedings 
before  the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration  will  be  suspend- 
ed unless  the  claims  for  indirect  damages  are  abandoned 
by  the  United  States. 

The  trials  of  persons  charged  with  participating  in 
the  Communist  revolt  continue  to  be  held  at  Versailles. 
Some  of  the  accused  are  sentenced  to  death,  others  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  many  are  discharged. 

The  Commission  on  Capitulations,  in  their  report 
on  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  severely  censure  Napoleon 
for  not  consulting  with  his  generals  before  capitulating. 

The  French  government  has  issued  orders  to  com- 
manders of  troops  on  the  frontier,  to  exercise  great 
vigilance  to  prevent  any  movement  which  may  be  made 
on  French  territory  in  sympathy  with  the  Carlists.  The 
authorities  of  Bayonne,  near  the  Spanish  border,  have 
seized  a  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  which  were  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  Carlists. 

Gambetta  delivered  an  address  at  Havre  on  the  19th, 
in  which  he  said  the  first  measure  to  be  adopted  to  in- 
sure the  needed  reform  was  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent legislative  body  of  France,  and  the  election  of  a 
Bepublican  Assembly. 

The  North  German  Gazette  denies  the  truth  of  the 
alarming  statements  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  France 
and  Germany,  but  admits  that  the  speech  of  Thiers, 
previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  National  Assembly, 
has  produced  an  unpleasant  feeling  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  character  of  the  French  war  budget 
dictates  caution  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  occupa- 
tion of  French  territory  by  the  German  troops  may  be 
longer  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  relations  between 
the  two  nations  were  more  favorable. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  in  Berlin  between  the  master 
and  journeymen  carpenters,  and  the  former  have  dis- 
charged their  employes  and  closed  their  shops. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  given  formal 
notice  to  Bishop  Ermeland  that  as  the  sentences  of  ex- 
communication against  German  subjects  clash  with  the 
civil  law,  and  affect  unfavorably  the  social  status,  there- 
fore the  consent  of  government  must  be  obtained  before 
such  sentences  are  pronounced.  The  session  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  was  closed  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.  He  dwelt  with 
deep  satisfaction  on  the  five  years  of  successful  working 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  compromise.  During  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been  steadily  increasing. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  21st  says :  The  newspaper 
organs  of  the  Carlist  party  publish  the  manifesto  of  Don 
Carlos,  protesting  against  the  late  elections,  signed  by 
his  secretary  and  countersigned  by  Nacedal,  and  declar- 
ing that  henceforth  Don  Carlos  and  his  followers  will 
protest  only  in  the  field.  A  general  rising  of  the  Car- 
lists  in  all  parts  of  Spain  is  momentarily  expected,  and 
troops  are  preparing  to  meet  it. 

The  session  of  the  French  National  Assembly  was 
resumed  on  the  22d  inst.  The  Assembly  decided  to 
consider  first  the  scheme  for  the  Council  of  State,  and 
next  the  army  bill,  leaving  the  tax  question  to  the  in- 
definite future.  Thiers  wished  the  army  bill  deferred 
for  grave  political  reasons. 


China  advices  state;  that  on  the  23d  ult.  an  explosion 
of  a  magazine  at  Tientsin  destroyed  eighty  houses,  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  A  riot  among  the  Chinese 
laborers  in  the  tin  mines  at  Takott,  northern  China,  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

The  first  Japanese  fair  under  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  to  open  at  Kioto  on  the  10th  inst.  Foreign- 
ers are  allowed  to  visit  and  exhibit  their  manufactures. 
This  is  considered  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  exclu- 
sive policy. 

Mexico  is  still  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The  re- 
bellion has  broken  out  afresh  in  Chiapus  and  Tobasco. 
In  Yucatan,  also,  there  are  disturbances,  and  troops 
have  been  sent  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  restore 
order.  President  Juarez,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
said  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  He  asks  Congress  to 
so  amend  the  constitution  that  his  successor  should  be 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Constitution  have  reported  in  favor  of  extending 
Juarez's  dictatorship  indefinitely. 

London,  4th  mo.  22d. — Consols,  92|.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  90 ;  of  1867,  93£  ;  ten-forties,  89J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  11£  a  ll|-cL ;  Orleans, 
llf  a  lljd.  California  white  wheat,  lis.  lQd.  a  12s.  4d\ 
per  100  lbs. ;  red  winter,  lis.  lQd. ;  spring,  lis.  a  lis. 
bd. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — On  the  19th  the 
President  transmitted  a  message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  in  which 
he  stated  that  in  nine  counties  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  there  were  illegal  combinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  free  political  action  of  citizens 
who  were  friendly  to  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  depriving  the  freed  people 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  He  says :  These 
combinations  embrace  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  active 
white  men  of  these  counties,  and  have  the  sympathy 
and  countenance  of  the  majority  of  the  other  third. 
They  are  connected  with  similar  combinations  in  other 
counties  and  States,  and  no  doubt  are  part  of  a  grand 
system  of  criminal  associations  pervading  most  of  the 
southern  States.  The  members  are  bound  to  obedience 
and  secrecy  by  oaths  which  they  are  taught  to  regard  as 
of  higher  obligation  than  the  lawful  oaths  taken  before 
civil  magistrates.  ■  They  are  organized  and  armed — 
they  effect  their  objects  by  personal  violence  often  ex- 
tending to  murder — they  terrify  witnesses — they  control 
juries  in  the  State  Courts,  and  sometimes  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States.  Systematic  perjury  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  prosecution  of  the  members  is  de- 
feated. 

Violent  shocks  of  earthquake  continue  in  Inyo  county, 
California,  but  are  not  felt  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  An  island  is  rising  in  Mono  lake.  The 
earth  has  opened  in  many  places  and  houses  have  been 
thrown  down. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
383 :  including  62  of  small  pox,  50  of  consumption, 
and  31  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

All  the  general  appropriation  bills  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  U.  S.  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but  the  tariff 
bill  remains  to  be  attended  to. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  lll,j. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116| ;  ditto,  1867,  114  ;  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  109|.  Superfine  flour,  $6.40  a  $6.80; 
finer  brands,  $7  a  $12.75.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.58  a  $1.60  ;  amber,  $1.80.  State  barley,  80  cts.  Oats, 
51  i  a  54|-  cts.  Rye,  90  a  92  cts.  Western  mixed  corn, 
7lJ  cts. ;  southern  yellow,  73£  cts. ;  southern  white,  76 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  23£  a  24^-  cts.  for  uplands 
and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.25  ;  finer 
brands,  $6.50  a  11.  Penna.  and  western  red  wheat,  $1.88 
a  $1.90  ;  amber,  $1.95.  Eye,  98  cts.  Yellow  corn,  69 
cts.  Oats;  54  a  57  cts.  About  2100  beef  cattle  sold  at 
the  Avenue  Drove-yard  ;  extra  at  7 J  a  8  cts. ;  fair  to 
good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5  a  5.>  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
About  13,000  sheep  sold  at  10  a  lOf  cts.  per  lb;  gross 
for  choice;  fair  to  good,  8|  a  9 J  cts.,  and  common,  $4  a 
$5  per  head.  Hogs  sold  at  $6.50  a  $7.12.  Baltimore. 
—  Southern  wheat,  $2  a  $2.10;  Pennsylvania,  $2; 
amber  Michigan,  $1.98.  Yellow  corn,  66  a  67  cts.; 
white,  68  a  69  cts.  Western  oats,  55  a  56  cts. ;  southern, 
60  a  61  cts.  Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $6  a  $7.50. 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.29.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  42  cts. 
No.  2  oats,  34  cts.  Lard,  18.50.  Cincinnati. — Family 
flour,  $7.85  a  $8.  Red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.73.  Corn, 
49  cts.    Oats,  42  a  45  cts.    Barley,  65  a  80  cts. 


depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Rail 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  gi 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furni 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  -j 
case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from 
Railroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  1 
paid  for  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  < 
of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Steeet  B 
Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  29th  and  ? 
to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7.50 
10  A.  m.,  and  2.30  p.  M. 

J$3^°  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first 
Chestnut  St.  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  le1 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  ol 
Alexander  &  Sons,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Th: 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trim' 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  to  H.  A 
ander  &  Sons,  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  St.  Their  ch. 
in  such  case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  CI 
nut  Sts.,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  ch 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  rail 
depots,  if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office  No.  5  N 
Eighteenth  St.  Baggage  put  under  their  care,  if 
perly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  from 
owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  ai 
Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  tc 
School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  train  as 
owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provided 
notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Sons  reaches  them  in  tin 
During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  01 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-d 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Frie 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  will  be  forwarded  e 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  expense  charge^ 
their  bills. 

Fourth  month  16th,  1872. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  ca; 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.  The  school 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliancei 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  lib 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Phila 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
on  Second-day,  the  29th  instant. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Phi] 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  ol 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

James "Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadekih 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 
Managers. 


Died,  on  the  27th  ult,  at  Pine  Iron  Works,  B 
Co.,  Pa..  Anna  S.,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Bailey,  in  the 
year  of  her  age.  Under  a  strong  impression  of  the 
certainty  of  life,  she  had  been  increasingly  engage 
latter  time  in  seeking  to  know  a  preparation  for 
solemn  change.  Through  mercy  we  reverently  bel 
that  her  purified  spirit  has  been  admitted  into  the  ref 
of  everlasting  bliss. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  1872,  at  her  l 

dence  in  Philadelphia,  Thomazin  Ashbridge,  in 
86th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Western  Disl 
Monthly  Meeting. 

williamIl  plrxl;"  winter, j 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


(Continued  from  page  282.) 


'  But  in  the  following  part  of  thy  letter  thy 
sount  of  it  is  no  less  different.  There  thou 
ya,  '  the  Almighty  has  clothed  his  wisdom 
d  power,  the  eternal  Logos,  with  a  human 
nd,  homogeneal  to  all  mankind,  and  that 
us  clothed  or  veiled  in  the  proper  nature  of 
in,  it  approaches  his  mind,  so  as  to  reach 
d  lead  even  his  affections,  and  begetting 
m  unto  himself,  makes  him  partaker  of  the 
vine  nature,  whereby  the  Divine  will  is  not 
ly  manifested  in  him,  but  becomes  his  law, 
d  greatest  delight  and  pleasure,'  &c.  This 
ieed  is  to  the  purpose,  though  not  directly 
that  of  my  question.  The  thing  itself  I 
ke  to  be  altogether  inexplicable  andincom- 
ehensible,  any  otherwise  than  by  feeling 
experience ;  yet  scarcely  more  so  than 
nost  every  part  of  our  constitution,  especi- 
y  that  of  the  union  of  a  passive  body  and 
inking  mind.  And  this  notion  or  belief  I 
mid  by  all  means  desire  to  have  cherished, 
after  the  most  strict  philosophical  inquiries 
im  able  to  make,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
d  firmly  believe  there  is  something  Divine 
;ends  mankind,  exerting  itself  in  that  part 
him  that  in  my  discourse  on  the  affections 
lave  called  natural  conscience,  which,  when 
lent  desires  are  raised  in  his  heart  to  know 
3  will  of  God,  to  be  enabled  to  perform  it, 
to  have  some  communion  with  him,  it 
rifles,  animates,  and  strengthens.  I  am 
ther  also  of  opinion,  that  this  arises  not 
vays  from  the  will  of  man,  but  sometimes 
mediately,  and  at  once,  from  a  Divine  in- 
ence,  and  sometimes  it  may  co-operate  only 
th  the  inclinations  in  the  heart  to  good,  in 
th  which  cases  it  is  properly  called  Divine 
jce.  ***** 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  writing  a  letter, 
i  that  it  is  already  too  long.  I  shall  add, 
wever,  that  if  thou  shouldst  differ  from  me 
opinion  on  any  part  of  this,  thou  may,  if 
>u  please,  give  me  thy  further  sense  of  it, 
b  I  will  enter  into  no  disputes,  nor  do  I  he- 
re thyself  inclinable  to  them. 
'  My  Charge,  of  which  thou  art  pleased  to 
t  so  much,  I  find  has  been  reprinted  in 
ndon,  but  they  have  done  wrong  to  put  my 
ne  at  large  to  it,  since  it  was  not  so  in  the 


edition  here.  By  a  letter  I  have  now  lately 
received  from  J.  Martin,  I  am  informed  thou 
art  writing  some  remarks  on  my  Charge  to 
send  me.  What  thou  further  says  on  those 
heads  I  may  consider,  but  hope  they  will  not 
tend  to  what  I  have  guarded  against. 

"I  know  nothing  further  to  add  but  that 
my  family  enjoy  a  tolerable  state  of  health, 
and  give  their  very  kind  love  to  thee,  as  does 
thy  real  friend,  James  Logan." 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that 
the  excellent  exposition  of  Friend's  doctrine 
by  T.  Story,  in  the  above,  could  not  be  so  well 
understood  without  exhibiting  the  little  con- 
troversy that  led  to  it,  which  induced  the 
contributor  to  transcribe  the  letter  almost 
without  abridgment,  though  a  long  one. 

"But  that  these  things  will  ever  be  finish- 
ed," &c.  It  seems  probable  that  from  what 
he  elsewhere  justly  calls  "a  vast  hurry  and 
load  of  business,"  joined  to  advanciug  years, 
(he  was  now  64),  J.  L's  reasoning  powers  had 
become,  as  in  this  sentence  he  hints,  some- 
what less  vigorous  than  in  youth,  and  this 
decay  is  manifested  in  his  handling  of  the  diffi- 
cult subjects  of  this  letter. 

"Man  in  himself  considered,"  &c,  (from  T. 
Story's  letter),  "  I  cannot  conceive  thy  com- 
parison of  the  eye  and  the  outward  light,"  &c, 
(J.  Logan).  Most  aptly  are  the  Divinely  illu- 
minated and  the  unilluminated  states  of  man, 
compared  to  outward  light  and  darkness,  for 
as  the  eye  is  useless  and  dormant  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  so  is  the  natural  reason  dark  and 
utterly  unconscious  in  morals,  until  that  light 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  which  enables  it 
to  act,  and  intuitively  to  perceive  what  things 
are  congenial,  and  what  uncongenial  to  the 
Divine  light,  (with  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
peace  in  the  one,  and  of  unsettlement  and 
darkness  in  the  other),  which  is  the  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.  And  those  things 
that  are  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the  Light  are 
felt  as  dark  shades  and  clouds  obstructing  the 
same,  and  if  the  Light  be  not  followed,  these 
will  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the  whole 
heavens  are  blotted  out;  but  if  the  Light  be 
followed  after,  it  prevails  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  This  light  "  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  (John  i. 
1 — 10)  ;  its  illumination  is  extended  to  man  at 
his  first  coming  into  the  world;  and  this  light 
is  explained  in  the  same  chapter  to  be  Christ, 
by  whom  "  the  world  was  made,  and  without 
Him,  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
But  from  Genesis  we  learn  that  it  was  by 
"  the  Spirit  of  God,"  that  the  world  was  made ; 
therefore  it  is  by  his  spirit  also,  by  his  spiritual 
appearance,  (or  Light),  and  not  by  his  corpore- 
al appearance,  that  Christ  "lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world;"  (and  that 
too,  before  man  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  His  incarnation.)  And  from 
Bsaias,  as  commented  on  in  Rom.  x.  20 — 21, 
it  appears  that  this  grace  and  light,  ("  the 
grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation"  and 
"  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,"  Titus  ii.  11, 


and  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit"  which 
"  is  given  to  all  men  to  profit  withal,"  1  Cor. 
xii.  7),  extended  to  the  Gentiles  before  His 
outward  coming,  purchased  by  those  outward 
sufferings  in  the  flesh,  and  that  death,  which 
were  yet  to  be,  but  in  that  time  were,  only  in 
the  fore-knowledge  of  God.  It  is  thus  clear 
from  the  Scriptures  that  universally,  when 
man  has  come  into  the  world,  Christ  appears 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  and  Light  in  the  heart,  to 
disclose  those  "  things  of  God"  which  are  only 
" spiritually"  to  be  "revealed,"  and  necessary 
to  "  salvation." 

But  this  Light  and  Spirit  is  not  only  spirit- 
ually revealed  in  the  soul  of  man  to  the  end 
of  his  salvation,  it  is  also  the  source,  and  daily 
supply  of  physical  life.  "  In  Him  was  life," 
all  life,  spiritual  and  physical,  for  there  is  here 
no  limitation  ;  "  in  Him,  we  all  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being ;"  not  only  by  ou  r  first  ancestor 
having  been  created  by  Him,  not  only  through 
secondary  laws  of  physical  nature,  but  by  and 
through  His  immediate  surrounding  presence. 
At  the  creation,  it  was  by  God  "breathing 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,"  that  man  "  be- 
came a  living  soul ;"  the  physical  life  was  thus, 
(as  well  as  the  spiritual),  a  direct  emanation 
from  God,  at  that  period,  and  partook,  in  its 
very  humble  degree,  of  the  Divine,  Life-giving 
nature.  And  the  sacred  flame  has  been  kept 
alive  ever  since.  Physical  inquiries  show 
that  it  is  the  life  of  the  parent  that  passes 
without  extinction  into,  and  becomes,  that  of 
the  offspring.  Passing  unchanged  from  sire 
to  son,  that  physical  life  which  was  breathed 
into  Adam,  is  that  of  all  his  descendants  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  daily  increases  also, 
of  the  physical  life,  there  is  something  of  a 
Divine  character,  analogousto  the  first  breath- 
ing of  life  into  Adam's  clay.  We  may  examine 
the  corporeal  machinery  in  which  assimilation 
takes  place ;  it  is  open  to  our  observation ;  we 
can  familiarise  ourselves  with  its  details;  but 
the  mysterious  act,  the  mysterious  moment, 
in  which  and  by  which  the  particles  of  lifeless 
matter  in  the  chyle  become  globules  of  the 
living  blood,  can  never  be  intelligible  or  ap- 
preciable by  our  finite  senses  or  reason.  This, 
all  medical  microscopists  admit.  We  are,  in- 
deed, in  this  function,  undergoing  a  daily  re- 
creation, a  daily  miracle. 

Now  the  reasoning  power,  with  the  mind 
generally,  increases  and  is  strengthened,  part- 
ly with  and  through  the  development  of  the 
physical  nature,  and  partly  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  observations,  and  their  being 
assimilated  to  the  mind,  and  becoming  its 
ideas,  or  in  other  words,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  mind  itself.  How  this  assimilation  of 
things  in  their  natures  so  radically  different, 
as,  (on  the  one  hand),  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of material,  tangible  objects,  and,  (on  the 
other),  the  immaterial,  intangible  mind,  how 
this  assimilation,  by  which  the  first  are  made 
the  ideas  and  component  parts  of  the  last,  is 
effected,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension 
as  the  process  of  physical  assimilation  (or  vital 
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Information),  and  equally  with  it  implies  the 
present  aid  of  the  alone  Life  and  Power  which 
is  capable  of  "  breathing  the  breath  of  life" 
into  dead  material.  The  instrument,  in  which 
the  act  is  carried  on,  is  indeed  the  complex 
human  mind,  (as  in  the  other  it  was  the  human 
body;)  but  the  act  itself  implies  the  present 
aid  of  superhuman  and  creative  energy.  The 
step  by  which  reason  begins  in  the  originally 
animal  mind  of  the  infant,  is  of  the  same 
character.  For  whether  we  regard  reason  in 
its  quality  as  part  of  the  immortal  nature,  (in 
which  view  it  could  not  be  begotten  by  any 
development  of  the  mortal  part,)  or  as  modi- 
fied by  and  partaking  of  the  physical  life  and 
nature,  (in  which  view  the  observations  al- 
ready made  on  that  life  apply  to  it),  its  origin 
must  be  due  to  the  immediate  act  of  a  some- 
thing not  ourselves,  but  higher  than  us,  and 
capable  of  creating. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  not  only  do  scrip- 
tures show  that  reason  is  incapable  of  origin- 
ating moral  impressions,  or  perceiving  moral 
truth  without  the  illumination  of  the  Grace 
"  which  bringeth  salvation,"  but  other  scrip- 
ture and  physical  considerations,  bring  us  to 
the  wider  conclusion,  (including  the  former), 
that  it  is  incapable  of  any  action,  growth,  or 
even  existence,  without  the  constant  support 
and  illumination  of  the  same  all-informing 
Life,  Light,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Though  the 
highest  blessing  of  that  Grace  be  in  conferring 
the  higher  life,  the  spiritual,  yet  it  is  the  fount 
also  and  daily  supplying  source  of  the  material 
life  of  the  world,  and,  as  God  is  Truth,  is  the 
essence  of  all  truth  and  reason. 

The  darkness  and  imbecility  in  which  man 
sinks  if  its  aid  be  utterly  withdrawn,  is  some- 
times shown  in  the  lamentable  errors  and 
madness  of  wicked  men  even  as  to  this  world's 
affairs.  Until  entirely  deserted  by  it,  they 
often  seem  to  prosper  greatly  in  their  under- 
takings, but  without  peace  or  tranquillity; 
but  if  it  be  entirely  withdrawn,  a  real  mad- 
ness seems  to  hasten  their  destruction.  While 
of  the  calming,  tranquillizing  effect  of  this 
serene  Light  of  Truth  in  clearing  the  intellect 
from  the  foggy  mists  and  clouds  of  the  low- 
lying  ground  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  giving 
it  clear  vision  in  temporal  matters,  the  lives 
of  many  good  men  give  beautiful  examples. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Origin  of  the  Domestic  Turkey. — Hitherto 
ornithologists  have  been  divided  in  their  views 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  domestic  turkey, 
some  believing  with  Linnaeus  that  the  Euro- 
pean bird  is  a  descendent  of  the  wild  race  in- 
habiting the  United  States,  others  holding  an 
opinion  originally  expressed  by  Gould,  that  it 
is  the  domesticated  Mexican  race  which  this 
ornithologist  distinguished  under  the  name 
of  Meleagris  Mexicana.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  a  paper 
on  the  Mammals  and  Winter-birds  of  East 
Florida,  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  an  ex- 
amination of  this  question,  and  shows  that 
the  northern  and  Mexican  birds  are  not  spe- 
cifically distinct.  The  domestic  turkey,  in 
fact,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Mexico  about  1524,  and  subsequently  into  the 
United  States  from  Europe:  a  fact  which  ad- 
mits of  an  easy  explanation,  since  in  their 
advanced  condition  of  civilization*the  native 
Mexicans  had  succeeded  in  domesticating  the 
turkey,  and  this  their  more  savage  neighbors 
on  the  north  did  not  accomplish.  The  turkey, 
after  having  been  brought  to  Europe  nearly 
a  century  before  the  establishment  of  perma- 


nent settlements  in  the  United  States,  was 
introduced  thence  into  America  with  the 
other  domestic  animals. — Academy. 

For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

"  1817.  Sixth  month  24th. — I  think  I  have 
never  felt  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  in  so  piti- 
able a  state  of  mind,  as  during  some  intervals 
of  late:  at  this  time  especially,  it  seems  as 
though  I  were  at  the  very  boundary  where 
distress  of  soul  ends,  and  where  utter  dark- 
ness and  desolation  begin.  Still  is  there  some- 
thing like  hope ;  still  is  there,  through  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  Him,  whose  kingdom  and 
whose  power  are  far  above  the  dominion  of 
the  wicked  one,  something  resembling  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  a  spark  of  light,  through 
all  the  honor  and  gloom  which  reigns.  O 
Lord !  this  once  help  me, — condescend  to  bless 
me,  and  be  with  me,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  leadest.  O  Lord !  God  of 
my  fathers,  I  have  read  of  thy  goodness 
towards  those  who  sought  thee, towards  those 
who  trusted  in  thee,  in  times  that  are  past ; 
I  have  seen,  and  I  have  known,  and  am  sure, 
that  it  shall  ever  be  well  with  those,  who  have 
no  help,  or  hope,  or  happiness,  but  in  and  by 
and  through  thee,  the  source  and  centre,  the 
spring  and  the  river  of  all  consolation  and  re- 
freshment. 

"  1817.  Sixth  month  25th.— I  attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  this  day,  under  a 
weight  of  discouragement,  without  being  able 
to  feel  anything  alive  within  me.  It  seemed 
to  some,  however,  to  be  an  open  time,  a  time 
of  refreshment ;  the  truly  hungry  and  thirsty 
were  shown  what  a  blessed  condition  they 
were  in ;  and  they  were  directed  to  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  the  living  bread  from 
heaven,  whereby  they  might  be  nourished  up 
into  eternal  life.  There  was  also  a  supplica- 
tion put  forth  on  behalf  of  some,  who  were 
under  discouragement  and  doubting  whether 
they  ought  not  to  enter  upon  some  important 
duty ;  and  a  desire  for  such,  that  they  might 
'  go  forth  in  this  their  strength,' — in  the  deep 
sense  of  their  own  weakness: — which  much 
reached  me.  The  sittings  for  business  were 
no  less  trying  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  some 
others,  who  mourn  at  the  untempered,  (if  I 
may  use  that  expression,)  or  rather  perhaps 
unleavened  manner,  in  which  these  our  meet- 
ings for  the  promotion  of  good  order,  christian 
conduct  and  conversation,  are  sometimes  held. 
Oh!  how  little  of  an  inwardly  gathered  and  re- 
tired disposition  do  we  see, — how  little  of  that 
weighty  concern  and  exercise  of  soul — that 
abiding  under  the  overshadowing  canopy  of 
pure  fear,  which  were  witnessed  by  those 
amongst  us,  in  former  times,  and  spoken  of 
in  these  words  of  William  Penn :  '  Care  for 
others  was  then  much  upon  us,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  especially  the  young  convinced. 
Often  had  we  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  our  neighbors,  relations,  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  sometimes  to  strangers  also :  we 
were  in  the  travail  for  one  another's  preserva- 
tion, treating  one  another  as  those  that  be- 
lieved and  felt  God  present;  which  kept  our 
conversation  innocent,  serious  and  weighty. 
We  held  the  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not 
in  our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and 
affection.  We  were  bowed  and  brought  into 
subjection,  insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to 
them  that  knew  us;  we  did  not  think  our- 
selves at  our  own  disposal,  to  go  where  we 


list,  or  say  or  do  what  we  list  or  when  we  li 
our  liberty  stood  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit 
Truth ;  and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no  fear, 
favor,  could  draw  us  from  this  retired,  str 
and  watchful  frame.  Our  words  were  few  a 
savory,  our  looks  composed  and  weighty,  a 
our  whole  deportment  very  observable, 
cannot  forget  the  chaste  zeal  and  humility 
that  day;  O!  how  constant  at  meetings 
how  retired  in  them, — how  firm  to  Truth's  i 
as  well  as  to  Truth's  principles!'*  Thus 
William  Penn,  and  oh !  that  we  could  si 
that  anything  like  all  this,  did  really  a 
truly  pervade  our  conduct  now  as  a  religic 
body." 

To  Thomas  Shillitoe. 
"Clapham,  30th  of  Sixth  mo.  1817 
"  Respected  friend,  T.  S. — Having  fulfill 
the  object  which  induced  me  to  send  the  p: 
ceding  lines,  I  am  inclined  to  add  a  few  moi 
which  I  am  ready  to  believe  I  should  ha 
done  well  to  communicate  to  thee,  when  1$ 
in  thy  company.  I  faintly  recollect,  ma 
years  past,  when  but  very  young  and 
school,  hearing  thee  (I  think  I  cannot  be  m 
taken  as  to  its  being  thyself,)  in  a  meeting  1 
worship  at  Wandsworth,  largely  and  pow< 
fully  engaged  in  testimony.  I  also  rememt 
my  own  feelings  at  that  season,  how  readj 
was  to  laugh  thee  to  scorn,  and  to  desp: 
thee.  But  I  have  been  met  with,  like  po 
Saul ;  and  am  now  brought  to  such  a  pa 
that  I  cannot  find  satisfaction  or  even  safel 
in  any  thing  short  of  a  warm  and  unreserv 
espousal  of  that  cause,  which  I  but  late 
made  light  of.  The  subjects  to  which  th 
wast  concerned  to  call  the  serious  attenti 
of  Friends  at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  ha 
been  deeply  felt  by  me ;  and  I  may  truly  ss 
that  nearly  as  long  as  I  have  been  privileg 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  houses  and  far 
lies  of  Friends,  (which  though  I  was  bon 
member,  is  not  long,)  I  have  at  times  alm( 
mourned  at  the  great  relaxation  from  Oos, 
strictness,  and  simplicity  of  living,  so  evide 
amongst  us.  Surely  I  have  thought  if 
were  to  cast  out  the  crowd  of  opinions,  whi 
have  got  the  first  place  in  our  minds, — op 
ions  founded  or  cherished  by  custom,  exa 
pie,  and  education  in  the  good,  and  by  vani 
or  something  worse,  in  the  bad ;  and  if 
were  coolly  and  calmly  to  listen  to  the  silent  d 
tates  of  best  wisdom,  we  should  clearly  see,  tl 
the  holy  principle  which  we  profess,  (to  i 
the  words  of  John  Woolman,)  inevital 
'leads  those,  who  faithfully  follow  it,  to  apj 
all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to  the  p 
poses  for  which  they  were  intended.'  I  v< 
ture  to  say,  we  should  then  find  a  grffl 
necessity  laid  upon  us,  to  exercise  self-denial 
what  we  are  apt  to  think  little  matters,  th 
is  now  often  thought  of;  we  should  have  su 
a  testimony  to  bear  against  superfluity,  < 
travagance,  ostentation,  inconsistency,  a 
the  unreasonable  use  of  those  things  whi 
perish  with  the  using,  as  we  now  profess 
have,'  against  the  more  flagrantly  foolish  a 
toms  and  fashions  of  the  world.  Whatev 
some  may  think  in  regard  to  these  things 
feel  assured,  that  he,  who  in  his  outward  J 
pearance  or  behavor,  bears  any  remnant  o 
testimony  against  the  customs  and  fashio 
of  the  world,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hims( 
if  he  belies  his  avowed  sentiments,  by  a  < 
parture  from  simplicity  in  the  furniture  of  1 
_____ 

*  William  Perm's  Rise  and  Progress. 
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~j  use,  and  way  of  living.  "Wilt  thou  excuse 
?!  y  saying  a  little  more,  dear  friend,  on  so 
1  portant  a  subject  as  this  has  long  felt  to 
"i  )?  I  have  been  almost  ready  to  blush  for 
1  me,  at  whose  houses  I  have  been,  where 
'f|  5r-glasses,  with  a  profusion  of  gilt  carving 
ji1  d  ornament  about  them,  delicately  papered 
p  oms  with  rich  borders,  damask  table  cloths 
I'riously  worked  and  figured  extremely  fine, 
f  pensive  cut  glass,  and  gay  carpets  of  many 
"  lors,  are  neither  spared  nor  scrupled  at. 
1S  lime  indeed  seem  to  be  desirous  of  disguising 
' 1  |d  excusing  their  violation  of  the  simplicity, 
'j  aich  their  better  feelings  convince  them 
i  ley  should  practice,  by  saying,  that  this  or 
ie  other  new  or  fashionable  variety  is  an  im- 
ovement  on  the  old  article, — that  this  gay 
d  gaudy  trumpery  will  wear  and  keep  its 
j  lor  better  than  a  plainer  one, — that  this 
™  ecious  bauble  was  given  them  by  their  re- 
!i  ;ions.  Thus  are  they  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
al  e  inquiries  of  those  who  love  consistent 
i'  jinness,  and  to  silence  that  uneasy  inmate, 
"  e  unflattering  witness  which  is  following 
em.  I  have  been  much  exercised  and  trou- 
"j  3d  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that  of  others, 
"  to  these  matters ;  and  have  been  very  de- 
'§  "ous  that  we  may  all  keep  clear  of  these  de- 
n  rtures. 

"  Thus  thou  seest  I  have  felt  much  freedom 
addressing  thee,  even  like  that  of  an  old 
quaintance ;  and  hope  I  shall  never  want 
is  honest  openness  towards  such,  as  are  ex- 
iples  in  conduct  and  conversation  ;  for  when 
ere  is  a  want  in  this  respect,  it  seems  with 
b  to  indicate  a  want  of  that,  which  brings 
ith  it  boldness  and  confidence  towards  all 
en,  even  a  fear  of  One  who  is  greater  than 
an.  With  desires  that,  in  receiving  and 
ading  this  communication  from  one  who  is 
young  in  years  and  experience,  thou  mayst 
i  encouraged  in  thy  arduous  labor,  in  which 
have  felt  much  sympathy  with  thee ;  and 
listing  it  may  be  blessed  by  the  reward  of 
iace  to  thyself,  and  by  the  return  of  many 
backslider  to  the  living  fountain, 

I  remain  thy  sincere  friend,  J.  B." 
'Is  there  not  much  in  the  foregoing  letter 
at  is  gravely  applicable  to  our  own  country, 
y,  and  time?  Have  we  not  as  a  people, 
rough  the  many  prevailing  influences,  been 
anifestly  "  corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
at  is  in  Christ?"  If  "the  accursed  thing," 
the  Babylonish  garment,  the  shekels  of 
ver,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  evilly  coveted 
r  Achan  and  concealed  in  his  tent,  kept  the 
dole  army  of  Israel  under  Joshua  from 
mding  before  their  enemies,  what  must  be 
e  case  now,  when  so  many  have  shaken 
nds  with  the  world,  being  in  complicity 
th  its  spirit  with  respect  to  these  idols?  Is 
ere  not  danger  at  hand  for  us,  to  be  more 
d  more  manifested  ?  Is  not  the  desire  but 
3  obvious  to  find  some  happy  expedient, — 

Co  reconcile  things  in  their  nature  discordant, 

Inclination  and  duty  no  londer  at  strife ; 
Religion  with  luxury  kindly  accordant, 

The  peace  of  the  soul,  with  the  pride  of  this  life." 
iMay  none  be  so  beguiled  as  to  enter  into  a 
igue  with  their  soul's  enemies;  but  rather 
bmit,  through  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
ace  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  have  every  false  rest 
bken  up.    It  was  a  woful  peace  to  Israel 
men  they  could  so  harmonize  with  the  old 
IWiabitants  of  the  land — the  deep  seated  lusts 
Bad  affections  of  our  natural  hearts — as  to 
Now  them  to  dwell  with  them  contrary  to 
"li  will  of  their  sovereign  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  284.) 

"  I  have  so  often  used  this  vague  term, 
'Bush,'  that,  I  doubt  not  some  readers  would 
like  to  know  what  meaning  is  attached  to  it. 
The  word  1  Bush'  is  used  in  two  senses  by  the 
colonists.  Its  general  significance  is  the  coun- 
try as  distinguished  from  the  town.  But  it 
is  also  used  to  mean  the  great  expanse  of 
trees  and  grass  which  surrounds  a  man  as  he 
walks  or  rides.  Thus  a  horse  or  bullock  is 
said,to  be  turned  out  in  the  Bush,  or  a  man 
to  be  lost  in  the  Bush.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Bush  in  Queensland  is  covered  with  trees, 
at  irregular  intervals,  though  by  no  means  so 
densely  as  a  wood  in  England.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  generally  to  ride  between  the 
trunks,  if  a  man  be  careful  and  his  horse  be 
steady. 

"The  Bush  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
cut  up  into  large  runs,  and  each  run  has  its 
central  station,  which  is  situated,  of  course,  on 
a  road,  and  occupies  a  position  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  an  English  village.  On  these 
roads  there  are  occasional  public-houses.  The 
roads  are  usually  mere  dray  tracks,  to  form 
which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  cutting  down  a 
tree,  or  removing  such  an  obstacle  as  a  fallen 
log ;  the  road  therefore  winds  a  good  deal  in 
its  course.  In  the  north  the  stations  are  very 
often  long  distances  apart,  and  one  may  travel 
one  of  these  roads  all  day  long  without  meet- 
ing a  soul.  One  great  inconvenience  in  Bush 
travelling  in  Queensland  is  the  scarcity  of 
water.  I  have  travelled  many  a  twenty  mile 
stage  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  drop.  It 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  experience,  to  arrive, 
hot  and  tired,  at  a  water-hole  after  a  twenty 
mile  walk,  and  find  a  dead  horse  or  bullock  in 
the  pool.  This  is  frequently  the  case  :  cattle 
and  horses,  in  the  hot  weather,  if  weak  and 
exhausted,  invariably  choose  to  lie  down  and 
die  in  a  water-hole.  If  the  traveller  is  too 
squeamish  (which  will  probably  not  be  the 
case)  to  dip  out  the  water  between  the  ribs 
and  drink  it,  he  must  go  without,  till  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  journey.  I  have  strained  a 
little  of  such  water  through  a  corner  of  my 
blankets  and  drank  it.  But  the  best  thing  to 
do,  if  you  have  the  materials,  is  to  boil  it  and 
make  tea. 

"  The  natural  history  of  the  Bush,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  possesses  little  interest. 
The  largest  beast  is  the  kangaroo,  which 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet.  The  natives  have  a  strange  way  of  kill- 
ing this  animal,  which,  when  attacked  and 
brought  to  bay,  is  dangerous,  as  it  has  a  habit 
of  catching  its  foe  between  its  fore-paws  and 
cracking  his  ribs.  They  drive  the  kangaroos 
towards  a  certain  point  by  setting  fire  to  the 
Bush  in  a  circle:  a  blackfellow  walks  up  to  a 
kangaroo,  with  a  stick  in  each  hand ;  when  at 
a  few  yards'  distance  he  throws  one  of  the 
sticks  at  the  animal,  who  catches  it  between 
his  forepaws  and  holds  it  tight.  The  savage 
then  easily  knocks  his  prey  on  the  head  with 
the  other  stick.  At  other  times  the  blacks 
creep  up  in  the  grass,  and  spear  the  kangaroos 
as  they  feed.  In  this  way  also  they  kill  the 
emu,  from  whose  body  they  obtain  a  kind  of 
oily  substance  which  is  highly  prized  by 
them.  Emus  frequent  the  open  country,  while 
kangaroos  generally  prefer  the  scrubs  and 
thickets. 

"  I  was  living  in  a  hut  once  which  was  built 
on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  plain.  One  even- 


ing I  was  picking  up  sticks  for  my  fire,  when 
I  saw  stalking  leisurely  across  the  far  corner 
of  the  plain,  a  tall  dark  object,  which  I  knew 
at  once  to  be  a  blackfellow.  Another  and 
another  emerged  from  the  trees,  until  I  could 
count  nine,  all  walking  in  single  file.  They 
disappeared  among  the  trees  on  the  other 
side. 

"I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  black- 
fellows,  although  I  had  never  seen  any  before, 
so  I  was  not  much  alarmed.  The  next  night, 
about  the  same  time,  the  same  incident  oc- 
curred, and  on  the  following  evening — the 
overseer  happening  to  be  with  me,  after  bring- 
ing out  my  rations  and  counting  the  sheep — 
I  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  there  were  no  blacks  on  the  run. 
Just  then  out  stalked  darkie  No.  1.  '  There !' 
I  said  triumphantly,  'why  *  *  *  * '  he  said, 
'  they're  only  emus  going  to  water.'  And  so 
they  proved  to  be,  for  on  his  riding  towards 
them  they  immediately  spread  their  tiny 
wing-sails,  and  scuttled  away  with  gigantic 
strides,  which  no  blackfellow  could  have  imi- 
tated. 

"  There  are  no  dangerous  beasts  in  the 
Bush,  and  I  believe  the  only  carnivorous  ani- 
mal is  the  (so  called)  native  dog,  which  re- 
sembles a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a  fox. 
These  animals  are  very  cowardly.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  sheep,  and  will  bite  all 
that  they  can  get  near  in  a  flock.  The  bite 
is  venomous,  and  the  sheep  bitten  generally 
die.  Shepherds  are  usually  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tobacco  as  a  reward  for  every 
pair  of  '  dogs'  ears'  which  they  can  show. 
The  howl  of  the  native  dog  is  shrill  and  hide- 
ous, something  like  the  yelping  of  a  hound  in 
pain.  The  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
is  by  poison.  The  poisoned  meat  it  first  laid 
near  some  water-hole,  and  pieces  of  meat  are 
then  dragged  along  the  ground  for  some  dis- 
tance, so  that  the  trails  shall  cover  a  consider- 
able space,  and  the  'dogs'  may  not  miss  the 
'baits.'  Immediately  a  dog  has  eaten  the 
meat,  he  takes  a  drink  which  makes  the  effect 
of  the  poison  almost  instantaneous,  otherwise 
he  may  wander  into  the  Bush  and  die,  and 
his  ears  would  be  lost. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  terrible  fate  that  can 
befall  a  man  is  to  be  '  lost  in  the  Bush.'  Few, 
indeed,  have  been  so  lost  for  any  time  and 
survived  to  tell  their  experience.  I  have  been 
several  times  lost  for  a  few  hours,  and  once 
for  a  whole  day,  but  I  was  always  lucky 
enough  to  keep  my  wits  about  me,  and  came 
right,  in  the  end. 

"  I  believe  that  generally  after  the  first  day 
or  two  people  go  virtually  mad.  I  have  more 
than  once  asssisted  in  searching  for  a  man 
that  was  lost.  In  1866,  two  men  were  driv- 
ing some  cattle  through  the  Bush,  one  of 
them  a  gentleman  well  known  and  respected 
in  the  district,  the  other  was  a  tried  stock- 
man. Mr.  G-.,  the  first  named,  wishing  to  ex- 
amine some  horse  tracks,  and  see  in  which 
direction  they  led,  requested  the  stockman  to 
ride  on  with  the  cattle,  saying  he  would  short- 
ly follow.  The  man  rode  on,  and  reached  his 
destination,  where  he  immediately  repaired  to 
the  public  house,  and  began  drinking.  As 
the  man  made  no  remark,  no  apprehension 
was  felt  for  C,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that  his  absence  was  remarked.  The 
man,  on  being  questioned,  stated  that  he  had 
left  him  in  such  a  place,  and  a  party  imme- 
diately set  out  to  see  what  had  become  of  him, 
not,  however,  anticipating  any  disaster.  They 
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thought,  probably,  he  had  returned  for  some 
reason,  to  the  place  whence  he  had  started. 
No  news  being  obtained  of  him  there,  the 
party  became  alarmed.  In  the  meantime 
much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  for  men 
lost  in  the  Bush  often  travel  enormous  dis- 
tances in  a  very  short  time.  The  services  of 
a  black  tracker  were  called  into  requisition 
from  the  native  police  camp,  and  his  tracks 
were  soon  taken  up  from  the  place  where  he 
had  been  last  seen. 

"These  blackfellows  are  wonderful  trackers, 
and  can  track  a  wild  animal  or  a  man  over 
the  stoniest  and  most  difficult  ground.  For 
three  days  they  followed  the  traces  of  the  un- 
fortunate G-.  In  his  wanderings  he  had  several 
times  described  a  circle,  and  once  his  tracks, 
so  the  blackfellow  said,  crossed  those  of  his 
trackers.  They  found  the  place  where  he 
had  spent  each  night,  and  saw  the  grass  which 
he  had  cut  for  his  bed.  The  second  and  third 
beds  were  tossed  about  in  wild  confusion,  as 
if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  mad,  as  doubtless 
was  the  case.  They  found  one  of  his  boots 
in  a  sandy  creek,  where  he  had  been  looking 
for  water,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
water  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot,  which 
would  probably  have  saved  his  life  had  he 
found  it.  Finally,  the  tracks  were  lost  in  the 
densest  portion  of  an  enormous  scrub,  and  the 
search  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  to  live  in  the  Bush  for 
a  long  time,  if  only  water  can  be  found.  I 
once  rescued  a  boy  who  had  been  lost  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  for  whom  I  had  been 
requested  to  look  out.  His  parents  were 
newly  arrived  in  the  country,  and  were  going 
up  the  Bush  to  an  engagement.  They  were 
travelling  with  some  bullock  drivers,  and  one 
night  the  lad  disappeared ;  he  was  sent  a  short 
distance,  to  see  in  which  direction  the  horses 
were  straying,  and  did  not  return.  This  hap- 
pened about  forty  miles  from  my  hut.  Several 
search  parties  set  out,  the  country  was  scoured 
in  all  directions,  and  the  neighboring  shep- 
herds were  warned.  I  was  sitting  under  a 
tree  on  the  river  bank  one  evening,  when  I 
saw  the  figure  of  some  one  on  the  other  bank. 
Suddenly,  he  raised  his  arms  and  fled,  with  a 
loud  cry.  I  supposed  it  was  a  blackfellow, 
but  remembering  the  lost  boy,  went  across  to 
look  at  his  tracks.  I  saw  that  the  person 
whom  I  had  seen  had  boots  on  his  feet,  and, 
looking  round,  I  perceived  him  standing  at  a 
little  distance.  I  walked  towards  him,  and 
he  began  to  run  again.  I  now  had  no  doubt 
of  his  identity,  and  ran  after  him,  I  soon  over- 
took him,  and  asked  him  why  he  ran.  He 
said,  he  had  seen  me,  and  heard  a  dreadful 
noise.  This  I  explained  to  him  was  only  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  I  brought  him  back 
to  the  hut.  It  appeared  that  he  had  come  by 
chance  to  the  river  bank,  and  had  had  the 
sense  to  keep  to  it,  and  had  eaten  grass  stems 
and  sometimes  a  kind  of  plums,  which  grew 
on  the  banks  in  places." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Oh !  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughters 
of  my  people."  Oh !  the  deep  exercise  of  the 
Prophet  for  the  people  in  his  day;  Lord  be 
thou  pleased  to  raise  up  more  that  may  in- 
tercede with  thee  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  Society,  who  have  so  widely  estranged 
themselves  from,  thy  holy  commandments. — 
S.  Cresson. 
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Acts  xvi.  6 — 10. 
O  for  a  vision  and  a  voice  to  lead  me, 
To  show  me  plainly  where  my  work  should  lie ! 
Look  where  I  may,  fresh  hindrances  impede  me; 
Vain  and  unanswered  seems  my  earnest  cry. 

Hush,  unbelieving  one  !    But  for  thy  blindness, 
But  for  thine  own  impatience  and  self-will, 
Thou  wouldest  see  thy  Master's  loving-kindness, 
Who  by  those  "hindrances"  is  leading  still. 

He  who  of  old  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia 
Led  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  blessed  him  there, 
If  He  forbid  to  "  preach  the  Word  in  Asia," 
Must  have  prepared  for  thee  a  work  elsewhere. 

Courage  and  patience !   Is  the  Master  sleeping  ? 
Has  He  no  plan,  no  purposes,  of  Love  ? 
What  though  awhile  His  counsel  He  is  keeping  ? 
It  is  maturing  in  the  world  above. 

Wait  on  the  Lord  !  In  His  Bight  Hand  be  hidden, 
And  go  not  forth  in  haste  to  strive  alone : 
Shun — like  a  sin  ! — the  tempting  work  "  forbidden  :" 
God's  love  for  souls  be  sure,  exceeds  thine  own. 

The  Master  cares !    Why  feel,  or  seem,  so  lonely  ? 
Nothing  can  interrupt  real  work  for  God  : 
Work  may  be  changed ;  it  cannot  cease,  if  only 
We  are  resolved  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord. 

None  are  good  works,  for  thee,  but  works  appointed : 
Ask  to  be  filled  with  knowledge  of  His  Will, 
Cost  what  it  may  !    Why  live  a  life  disjointed  ? 
One  work  throughout !  God's  pleasure  to  fulfil ! 

But  if  indeed  some  special  work  awaits  thee, 
Canst  thou  afford  this  waiting-time  to  lose? 
By  each  successive  task,  God  educates  thee ; 
What  if  the  iron  be  too  blunt  to  use  ? 

Can  walls  be  builded  with  untempered  mortar? 
Or  fish  be  caught  in  the  unmended  snare  ? 
Must  not  the  metal  pass  through  fire  and  water, 
If  for  the  battle-field  it  would  prepare? 

O  thou  unpolished  shaft!  Why  leave  the  quiver? 
O  thou  blunt  axe !  What  forest  canst  thou  hew  ? 
Unsharpened  sword  !  Canst  thou  the  oppressed  deliver? 
Go  back  to  thine  own  Maker's  forge  anew ! 

Submit  thyself  to  God  for  preparation  : 
Seek  not  to  teach  thy  Master  and  thy  Lord  ! 
Call  it  not  "  zeal !"    It  is  a  base  temptation  : 
Satan  is  pleased,  when  man  dictates  to  God. 

Down  with  thy  pride  I    With  holy  vengeance  trample 
On  each  self-flattering  fancy  that  appears ! 
Did  not  the  Lord  Himself,  for  our  example, 
Lie  hid  in  Nazareth  for  thirty  years  ? 

Wait  the  appointed  time  for  work  appointed, 
Lest  by  the  Tempter's  wiles  Ihou  be  ensnared  ! 
Fresh  be  the  oil  wherewith  thou  art  anointed ! 
Let  God  prepare  thee  for  the  work  prepared  ! 


A  Famous  Grape  Vine. — Among  the  innu- 
merable wonders  of  the  Pacific  Slope  the 
mammoth  grape  vine  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, deserves  notice.  Seventy  years  ago 
it  was  the  riding-whip  of  a  Spanish  donna, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Santa  Barbara, 
presented  to  her  by  her  lover.  Now  it  spreads 
its  branches  over  an  area  of  more  than  five 
thousand  square  feet,  and  produces  annually 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  grapes 
Beside  it  grows  an  offspring  vine,  twelve 
years  old,  fully  as  prolific  as  tbe  parent  stem 
and  with  their  branches  interwine  those  of  a 
very  fine  fig  tree.  The  donna  who  formerly 
owned  this  vine  and  the  land  on  which  it 
grows,  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of  105 
years.  Before  her  death  she  conveyed  this 
portion  of  her  property  to  —  Server,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  who  proposes  to  give  the  vine 
the  care  which  it  very  much  needs.  This 
grape  vine  is  said  to  be  twice  as  large  as  the 
famous  vine  at  Fontainebleau,  in  France,  and 
larger  than  any  found  among  the  villas  in  the 


vicinity  of  Borne.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  tl 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  affords  a  strikii 
example  of  the  wonderful  vegetable  grow 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  286.) 

Sarah  Hillrnan  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  17th,  1836. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Thou  hast  perhaps  accusi 
me  of  neglect  in  having  so  long  retained  i 
acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of  thy  tru 
acceptable  letter,  which  came  to  hand  short 
after  M.  Sheppard's  return  from  your  countr 
But  my  mind  and  attention  have  been  call 
to  a  different  kind  of  feeling  from  that  of  e 
cial  intercourse ;  even  to  participate  in  t] 
cup  of  suffering  and  mourning,  with  tho 
who  have  been  bereaved  of  their  deare 
earthly  ties.  My  dear  aunt,  Esther  Boberl 
wife  of  John  Boberts,  at  whose  house  th< 
and  thy  companions  lodged  at  Cropwell,  aft 
a  week  in  the  city  with  us,  was  suddenly  i 
moved  from  this  earthly  home  just  one  we< 
after  she  went  home,  I  cannot  but  believe 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tl 
heavens.'  The  mother's  death  was  so  sudde 
that  even  her  dear  daughter,  who  married  la 
winter,  and  lives  about  four  miles  from  h 
father's  did  not  get  there  until  she  ceased 
breathe.  A  very  great  and  unexpected  strok 
Oh !  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  us  all,  has  be< 
and  is  my  desire  and  prayer. 

"  Thou  art,  I  doubt  not,  looking  forwai 
with  some  concern  to  the  Yearly  Meetin 
May  the  great  and  blessed  Head  of  the  churc 
condescend  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  the 
that  sit  in  judgment,  and  strengthen  thoi 
who  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate :  that  so  h 
own  work  may  be  prospered  in  their  hand 
His  own  holy,  gracious  Name  exalted  in  ar 
amongst  you,  His  own  precious  cause  becon 
increasingly  precious  to  the  little  ones,  who 
He  is  gathering  unto  himself.  Ah,  the  woi 
is  His  I  The  power  and  the  glory  belong  1 
Him!  From  Him  must  come  all  the  quali 
cation  to  use  spiritual  weapons.  Then  let  01 
eye  ever  be  unto  Him !  In  Him  let  us  true 
and  to  His  Name,  which  is  an  impregnab 
defence,  be  all  the  glory  ascribed,  now  ai 
forever. 

"  Love  awaits  thy  acceptance  from  thy  si 
cerely  affectionate,  tribulated  little  sister  : 
the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  our  dear  Loi 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

S.  HlLLMAN." 


'3 


Jonathan  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Phila.,  8th  mo.  26th,  1836. 
"  Beloved  Frield  M.  Batcliff,— Though  it 
long  since  I  wrote  to  thee,  yet  I  have  n( 
been  unmindful  of  thy  situation  in  this  day  < 
many  close  trials,  some  of  which  being  of 
nature  rather  singular,  seem  designed  to  si 
our  Society  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  rel 
gious  profession ;  in  view  of  which,  and 
some  that  have  been  in  eminent  stations,  wl 
have  slidden  from  our  ancient  and  truly  e 
tablished  principles,  makes  the  heart  to  e: 
claim  in  the  bitterness  of  its  own  painful  sei 
sations,  Who  indeed  shall  stand?  But  agai 
in  the  remembrance  that  all  power  is  in  tb 
hand  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  h 
truly  humble,  dependent  children  have  eve 
found  in  Him,  a  '  refuge  for  the  oppressed, 
refuge  in  times  of  trouble,'  a  grain  of  fait 
and  hope  is  revived,  and  a  sincere  desire  b 
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tten  to  keep  near  to  the  intimations  of  His 
wit  in  all  the  tossings  and  overturnings 
lich  may  be  permitted  to  assail  us. 
"From  the  accounts  which  we  have  re- 
ved  from  England,  it  appears  that  Friends 
ve  had  a  very  trying  Yearly  Meeting, 
lose  persons  who  are  attached  to  the  senti- 
mts  contained  in  the  Beacon,  which  go  to 
3  setting  up  of  the  Scriptures  so  high,  that 
>  are  to  expect  no  other  revelation  than 
fim,  and  thus  draw  away  the  mind  from  a 
lief  in  the  immediate  influence  and  guid- 
ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  made  a  great  effort 
accomplish  their  purposes,  in  order  to  get 
3  Yearly  Meeting  to  accede  to  their  un- 
ind  opinions  and  practices.  E.  B.  seems  to 
ve  sold  himself  to  that  party  which  are 
using  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the 
ctrine  which  we  have  most  surely  believed, 
d  which  we  have  known  to  have  its  origin 
d  establishment  in  the  unerring  counsel  and 
sdom  of  the  Most  High ;  and  accordingly 
s  employed  his  pen  in  writing  against 
iends.  It  appears  that  the  elders  in  several 
ices  have  labored  with  him  on  account  of 
»  unsound  doctrine  and  other  matters,  but 
has  hitherto  disregarded  their  care,  and 
mis  determined  to  push  on  his  favorite 
lemes,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may, 
d  like  Elias  Hicks  will  no  doubt  occasion 
ich  trouble  and  distress  to  our  Society, 
Dugh  in  a  different  form  yet  all  from  the 
ne  root,  the  subtlety  and  malignity  of  the 
pent. 

"  Some  of  the  younger  part  of  our  members 
this  city  have  left  us,  and  joined  the  Epis- 
palians  and  Presbyterians.  It  was  the  case 
the  time  of  the  bodily  appearance  of  our 
ssed  Saviour  upon  earth,  when  He  made 
own  to  those  that  followed  him,  that  eter- 
l  life  was  only  to  be  obtained  through  a 
ath  of  the  carnal  propensities,  and  receiving 
lualification  to  live  upon  his  body  and  his 
>od.  Those  discontented,  unsettled  people 
England  say  a  great  deal  about  justifica- 
n  by  faith,  and  artfully  endeavor  to  make 
impression  that  Friends  depend  very  much 
on  works;  which  is  very  untrue,  for  we 
rer  believed  that  any  of  our  works  were 
itled  to  merit.  All  merit  and  all  worthi- 
3s  is  in  Christ  alone,  and  although  he  is 
ased  to  own  works  performed  through  the 
luence  and  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  yet  it  is 
rely  his  gracious  condescension  to  accept 
J  creature  in  those  acts  of  obedience  which 
infinite  mercy  and  goodness  enables  it  to 
ne  up  in,  as  certainly  we  can  possess  noth- 
j  that  is  really  good,  but  what  is  of  and 
m  him.  O  !  the  cross,  the  operation  of  that 
wer  which  lays  the  creature  in  the  dust, 
uains  to  be  the  great  object  of  hatred,  at 
ich  the  enemy  is  ever  aiming  his  shafts  1 
us  those  that  are  considerably  under  the  in- 
3nce  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  are  anxious- 
3triving  to  get  rid  of  it  through  any  plausi- 
guise,  if  it  will  only  seem  to  hide  their 
mortified,  barren  state.  I  hope  the  Yearly 
eting  of  Ohio  will  stand  firm,  and  that 
iends  there  will  do  their  duty  in  maintain- 
our  testimony  against  false  members  and 
>ir  unjust  accusations. 
'With  desires  for  thy  encouragement,  I 
iclude  in  real  love  thy  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans." 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

"  Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  24th,  1837. 

;Dear  Friend  M.  Eatcliff, — I  have  received 


thy  letter  of  the  6th  and  7th  instants,  which 
with  the  former  are  very  acceptable  :  and  have 
only  to  say  for  my  long  delay  in  not  writing, 
that  there  seemed  little  to  communicate  but 
the  sound  of  sorrow  and  mourning;  and  not 
wishing  to  depress  thy  mind,  or  cause  an  ad 
dition  to  the  painful  sensation  which  a  just 
feeling  of  the  state  of  things  among  us  must 
occasion.  As  a  Society  we  have  been  raised 
up  to  bear  a  true  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  separate  from  all  out- 
ward ceremonies  and  dependencies.  This,  as 
it  came  to  prevail  in  its  faithful  witnesses, 
showed  itself  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  aspiring 
spirit  and  assumed  excellence  of  the  creature, 
laying  low  everything  that  would  tend  to 
exalt  or  puff  up  the  mind  with  an  imaginary 
conceit  of  its  own  abilities  and  superior  attain 
ments,  and  to  depend  sincerely  upon  the  in 
timations  and  instructions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  day  to  day.  But  ah,  how  is  the  state 
of  things  changed !  Now  we  are  to  look  for 
shining  qualities,  great  proficiency  in  human 
literature,  and  by  a  different  interpretation  of 
scripture  passages,  be  made  to  believe  that 
what  we  have  known  and  felt  to  bo  the  lan- 
guage and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  us, 
is  to  be  considered  as  only  of  an  outward 
meaning,  and  thus  to  bring  us  into  a  prepara- 
tion to  adopt  the  views  and  observances  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  Gospel  which  the  Apostle  declared  was 
and  is  the  power  of  God,  and  preached  to  or 
in  every  creature,  is  the  truth  of  the  christian 
religion  outwardly  preached,  and  becomes 
glad  tidings  to  such  as  receive  those  outward 
declarations.  Prayer  is  to  be  offered,  though 
we  do  not  feel  the  immediate  influence  and 
putting  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  expec- 
tation that  our  petitions  will  be  accepted  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  which  Christ  has 
with  the  Father.  To  eat  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  Christ,  means  a  belief  in  his  in- 
carnation. Thus  an  indwelling  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and,  through  his  goodness  being 
made  in  our  measures  to  experience  a  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  his  baptisms  and  sufferings, 
is  frittered  away  into  a  mere  belief  in  his  ap- 
pearance in  that  prepared  body,  and  the  death 
thereof :  and  in  fact,  these  declarations  or  pro- 
fessed  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  design- 
ed to  draw  Friends  away  from  the  faith  they 
have  always  had  in  the  spirituality  of  our  re- 
ligious profession,  and  to  fix  them  upon  a 
superficial  structure,  that  we  may  be  easily 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  great  dis- 
play of  oratory.  O,  the  want  of  more  deep 
inward  exercise,  that  true  discernment  may 
be  obtained  ;  that  the  Lord  may  indeed  smell 
a  sweet  savor,  and  delight  to  abide  among  us. 

"  I  was  relieved  in  thy  account  of  the  state 
of  thy  feelings  during  the  time  of  your  Yearly 
Meeting;  for  really  we  have  such  flourishing 
reports  of  meetings  where  some  have  attend- 
ed, that  we  see  no  other  way  than  to  strive  in 
secret  to  keep  upon  that  foundation  that  is 
declared  to  be  immovable,  and  to  commit  our 
cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.  Surely 
this  is  a  time  when  the  language  of  the  gpirit 
is  solemnly  impressed  upon  us,  to  labor  tor  an 
indubitable  experience  of  the  state  of  the  be- 
lievers formerly  :  '  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.'  The  Prophet,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  says,  '  I  will  turn  to  the  people 
a  pure  language.'  This  may  be  fitly  applied 
as  speaking  or  preaching  under  the  imme- 


diate influence  and  clothing  of  the  Lord's 
power,  and  not  in  the  wisdom  and  art  of  man, 
with  all  or  any  of  his  gathered  stuff.  And 
indeed  the  true  ministry,  though  it  may  be 
with  trembling  lips  and  a  stammering  tongue, 
is  made  a  certain  instrumental  means  in  build- 
ing up  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
bringeth  honor  and  glory  to  the  Most  High 
and  holy  Name.  'A  dry  doctrinal  ministry, 
however  sound  in  words,  can  reach  but  the 
ear,  and  is  only  a  dream  at  the  best.' 

"  There  are  a  few  Friends  here,  who  though 
they  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  go  mourn- 
ing on  their  way  with  sackcloth  underneath, 
humbly  desiring  that  the  Lord  may  conde- 
scend to  preserve  them  unto  the  end. 

"  With  desires  for  thy  encouragement  in 
the  path  of  duty,  I  remain  thy  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Gigantic  Tree. 
We  rode  into  the  hills  to  see  certain  springs 
and  a  certain  tree ;  and  well  worth  seeing 
they  were.  Out  of  the  base  of  a  limestone 
hill,  amid  delicate  ferns,  under  the  shade  of 
enormous  trees,  a  clear  pool  bubbled  up  and 
ran  away,  a  stream  from  its  very  birth,  as  is 
the  wont  of  limestone  springs.  Then  we  went 
in  search  of  the  tree.  We  had  passed,  as  we 
had  rode  up,  some  Huras  (sandbox-trees,) 
which  would  have  been  considered  giants  in 
England,  and  I  had  been  laughed  at  more 
than  once  for  asking,  "  Is  that  the  tree  ?  or 
that?"  I  soon  knew  why.  We  scrambled 
up  a  steep  bank  of  broken  limestone,  through 
ferns  and  Balisiers,  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet,  and  then  were  suddenly  aware  of  a  bole 
which  justified  the  saying  of  one  of  our  party 
— that,  when  surveying  for  a  road  he  had 
come  suddenly  on  it,  he  "  felt  as  if  he  had  run 
against  a  church  tower."  It  was  a  Hura, 
seemingly  healthy,  undecayed,  and  growing 
vigorously.  Its  girth — we  measured  it  care- 
fully— was  forty-four  feet  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  as  I  laid  my  face  against  it  and 
looked  up,  I  seemed  to  be  looking  up  a  ship's 
side.  It  was  perfectly  cylindrical,  branchless, 
and  smooth,  save,  of  course,  the  tiny  prickles 
which  beset  the  bark,  for  a  height  at  which 
we  could  not  guess,  but  which  we  luckily  had 
an  opportunity  of  measuring.  A  wild  pine 
grew  in  the  lowest  fork,  and  had  kindly  let 
down  an  air-root  into  the  soil.  We  tightened 
the  root,  set  it  perpendicular,  cut  it  off  exactly 
where  it  touched  the  ground,  and  then  pulled 
carefully  till  we  brought  the  plant,  and  half 
a  dozen  more  strange  vegetables,  down  on 
our  heads.  The  length  of  the  air-root  was 
just  seventy-five  feet.  Some  twenty  feet  or 
more  above  that  first  fork  was  a  second  fork ; 
and  then  the  tree  began.  Where  its  head 
was  we  could  not  see.  We  could  only,  by 
laying  our  faces  against  the  bole  and  looking 
up,  discern  a  wilderness  of  boughs  carrying 
a  green  cloud  of  leaves,  most  of  them  too 
high  for  us  to  discern  their  shape  without  the 
glasses.  We  walked  up  the  slope,  and  round 
about,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  head  of  the  tree 
clear  enough  to  guess  at  its  total  height,  but 
in  vain.  It  was  only  when  we  had  ridden 
some  half  mile  up  the  hill  that  we  could  dis- 
cern its  masses  rising,  a  bright  green  mound, 
above  the  darker  foliage  of  the  forest.  It  look- 
ed of  any  height,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet ;  less  it  could  hardly 
be.  "  It  made,"  says  a  note  by  one  of  our 
party,  "  other  huge  trees  look  like  shrubs."  I 
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am  not  surprised  that  my  friend  St.  Luce 
D'Abadie,  who  measured  the  tree  since  my 
departure,  found  it  to  be  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  feet  in  height. 

I  was  assured  that  there  were  still  larger 
trees  in  the  island.  A  certain  locust-tree  and 
a  Ceiba  were  mentioned.  The  Moras,  too,  of 
the  southern  hills  were  said  to  be  far  taller. 
And  I  can  well  believe  it ;  for  if  huge  trees 
were  as  shrubs  beside  that  sand  box,  it  would 
be  a  shrub  by  the  side  of  those  locusts  figured 
by  Spix  and  Martius,  which  fifteen  Indians 
with  outstretched  arms  could  just  embrace. 
At  the  bottom  they  were  eighty-four  feet 
round,  and  sixty  where  the  boles  became 
cylindrical.  By  counting  the  rings  of  such 
parts  as  could  be  reached,  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  of  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  332  years  old  in  the  days  of 
Pythagoras.  One  estimate,  indeed,  reduced 
their  antiquity  to  2052  years  old;  while 
another  (counting,  1  presume,  two  rings  of 
fresh  wood  for  every  year)  carried  it  up  to 
4104. 

So  we  rode  on  and  up  the  hills,  by  green 
and  flowery  paths,  with  here  and  there  a 
cottage  and  a  garden,  and  groups  of  enorm- 
ous Palmistes  towering  over  the  tree-tops  in 
every  glen,  talking  over  that  wondrous  weed, 
whose  head  we  saw  still  far  below  ;  for  weed 
it  is,  and  nothing  more.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  almost  useless,  save  for  firing;  and  the 
tree  itself,  botanists  tell  us,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  gigantic  Spurge,  [Euphorbia] 
the  cousin-german  of  the  milky  garden  weeds 
with  which  boys  burn  away  their  warts. — 
Kingsley's  West  Indies. 

Selected. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  men 
would  hold  themselves  unconcerned  in  disput- 
ing about  what  they  have  not  received  an  assur- 
ance of  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  since  they  beat 
but  the  air  and  obtain  no  solid  satisfaction, 
neither  can  they  upon  any  other  bottom. 
God  never  prostrates  his  secrets  to  minds  dis- 
obedient to  what  they  do  already  know.  Let 
all  practice  what  they  assuredly  know  to  be 
their  duty,  and  be  sparing  in  their  search 
after  nice  and  unknown  matters.  Weighty 
and  seasonable  was  and  is  the  Apostle's  say- 
ing, "  Nevertheless,  whereunto  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule:" 
Where  he  both  limits  us  to  the  present  know- 
ledge communicated  to  us,  and  exhorts  us  to 
live  up  to  that ;  and  if  anything  further  be 
necessary  for  us,  God  in  due  time  will  reveal 
it  by  his  Spirit,  that  only  gives  to  know,  dis- 
cern and  judge  of  the  things  that  are  of  God. 
—  Wm.  Penn. 


Selected. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Samuel  Pothergill, 
2nd  mo.  4th,  1757  : 

"  One  general  hint  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, would  I  suggest  to  young  people.  Let 
all  your  conduct  demonstrate  that  you  re- 
member the  worthy  deceased  with  due  affec- 
tion, and  though  he  be  dead  with  respect  to 
the  body,  yet  let  him  speak.  I  have  found  it 
my  duty  and  great  advantage  to  place  in 
view  my  worthy  father,  and  in  matters  of 
importance,  or  dubious  cases,  to  consult  what 
would  have  pleased  him,  who  was  ripe  in  ex- 
perience and  judgment.  I  believe  this  rever- 
ence to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and  religious 
parent,  is  an  oblation  of  sweet  incense  before 
the  Everlasting  Father." 


Influence  of  Forests  on  Climate. 
Forests  always  cool  the  neighboring  atmos- 
phere, for  their  foliage  offers  an  immense 
warmth-radiating  surface,  so  that  the  vapors 
readily  condense  above  them  and  descend  in 
frequent  showers.  At  the  same  time  their 
roots  loosen  the  soil,  and  the  successive  falling 
of  their  leaves  forms  a  thick  layer  of  humus, 
which  has  an  uncommon  power  in  attracting 
and  retaining  moisture.  Their  thick  canopy 
of  verdure  also  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  penetrating  to  the  ground,  and  absorb- 
ing its  humidity.  Thus  the  soil  on  which 
forests  stand  is  constantly  saturated  with 
water,  and  becomes  the  parent  of  perennial 
springs  and  rills,  that  spread  fertility  and 
plenty  far  from  the  spot  where  they  origin- 
ated. 

The  rain  attractive  influence  of  forests  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  Columbus,  who 
ascribed  the  frequent  showers  which  refreshed 
and  cooled  the  air,  as  he  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  Jamaica,  to  the  vast  extent  and  den- 
sity of  the  woods  that  covered  the  mountains 
of  that  island.  On  this  occasion  he  mentions 
in  his  journal  that  formerly  rain  had  been 
equally  abundant  at  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Azores,  before  thoir  shady  forests 
were  felled  or  burnt  by  the  improvident  set- 
tlers. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  woods  has  en- 
tailed barrenness  on  countries  renowned  in 
former  times  for  their  fertility.  The  moun- 
tains of  Greece  were  covered  with  trees  during 
the  great  epoch  of  her  history,  and  the  well- 
watered  land  bore  abundant  fruits,  and  sus- 
tained a  numerous  population.  But  man 
recklessly  laid  waste  the  sources  of  his  pros- 
perity. Along  with  the  woods,  many  brooks 
and  rivulets  disappeared,  and  ceased  to  water 
the  parched  plains.  The  rain  gradually  wash- 
ed the  vegetable  earth  from  the  sides  of  the 
naked  hills,  and  condemned  them  to  sterility. 
When  the  snow  of  the  mountains  began  to 
thaw  under  the  warm  breath  of  spring,  it  was 
now  no  longer  retained  by  the  spongy  soil  of 
the  forests,  and  gradually  dissolved  under 
their  cover;  but,  rapidly  melting,  filled  with 
its  impetuous  torrents  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
and  overflowing  their  banks,  spread  ruin  and 
devastation  along  their  courses. 

Forests,  when  once  destroyed  are  not  easily 
restored,  and  it  requires  many  centuries  ere 
the  bared  mountain  side  reassumes  its  pristine 
vesture  of  shady  woods.  First  lichens,  mosses, 
and  other  thrifty  herbs,  content  to  feed  upon 
nothing,  have  to  prepare  a  scanty  humus  for 
the  reception  of  more  pretentious  guests.  In 
course  of  time  some  small  stunted  shrub 
makes  its  appearance  here  and  there  in  some 
peculiarly  favored  spot,  and  after  all  requires 
great  powers  of  endurance  to  maintain  itself 
on  the  niggard  soil,  exposed  to  the  full  enmity 
of  wind  and  weather.  This  paves  the  way 
for  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  offspring ; 
and  as  every  year  adds  something  to  the  vege- 
tation on  the  mountain's  side,  and  opposes 
increasing  obstacles  to  the  winds,  the  falling 
leaves  and  decaying  herbage  accumulate  more 
and  more,  until  dwarfish  trees  first  find  a  suf- 
ficiency of  soil  to  root  upon,  and  finally  the 
proud  monarch  of  the  woods  spreads  out  his 
powerful  arms  and  raises  his  majestic  summit 
to  the  skies. 

While  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  have  seen 
their  fertility  decrease  or  vanish  with  the 
trees  that  once  covered  their  hills,  other  coun- 
tries have  improved  as  their  vast  woods  have 


been  thinned  by  the  axe  of  the  husbandma 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  all  Germany  form' 
one  vast  and  continuous  forest,  audits  clima 
was  consequently  much  more  rigorous  thi 
it  is  at  present.  All  the  low  grounds  we 
covered  by  impervious  morasses,  and  ti 
winter  is  described  by  historians  in  terms  li! 
those  we  should  employ  to  picture  the  cold 
Siberia. 

But  the  scene  gradually  changed  as  tilla 
usurped  the  sylvan  domain.  The  excess! 
humidity  of  the  soil  diminished^  the  swam 
disappeared,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  per 
trating  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  develop 
its  productive  powers.  Thus  the  chestn 
and  the  vine  now  thrive  and  ripen  their  frui 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Danul 
where  2000  years  ago  they  could  not  possib 
have  existed.  But  Germany  would  also  s 
her  fertility  decline,  if  the  destruction  of  t 
forests  which  still  crown  the  brow  of  mai 
of  her  hills  should  continue  in  a  considerat 
degree.  Numerous  rivulets  would  then 
dried  up  during  the  warm  season,  in  coi|jf 
quence  of  the  more  rapid  descent  and  thaw 
wintry  snows,  and  most  likely  refreshii 
summer  showers  would  be  far  less  frequen 
Even  now  the  inundations  which  almost  aj 
nually  desolate  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  ti 
Oder,  and  the  Ehine,  are  ascribed  by  comr 
tent  judges  to  the  excessive  clearing  of  ti 
forests  in  the  mountainous  countries  whe 
those  rivers  originate.  These  few  exampl 
suffice  to  prove  to  us  the  power  of  man 
modifying  the  climates  of  the  earth,  and  tl 
great  importance  of  the  study  of  terrestri 
physics.  By  planting  or  destroying  wooc 
he  is  able  to  compel  nature  to  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  her  gifts.  In  marshy  and  lc 
countries,  ho  may  remove  the  superfluo 
waters  by  drainage,  and  increase  the  produ 
tiveness  of  arid  plains  by  judicious  irrigatic 
Thus  man  is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  eart 
but  hitherto  he  has  done  but  little  to  reap  i 
the  advantages  he  might  have  obtained  fro 
his  dominion,  if  he  has  not  even  used  it  to  1 
own  detriment.  Drainage,  irrigation,  and 
judicious  management  of  forest-lands,  are  on 
beginning  to  be  understood  even  among  t 
most  enlightened  nations.  A  great  part 
our  damp  island  (Great  Britain)  still  remai 
undrained,  and  we  allow  the  rivers  of  Inc 
to  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea,  instead 
diverting  them  upon  her  thirsty  plains.  B 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  knowledge  i 
creases,  man  will  gradually  learn  to  provi 
every  soil  with  the  measure  of  humidity  th 
is  requisite  to  make  it  bring  forth  its  fruits 
the  greatest  abundance.  Views  such  as  the 
teach  us,  that,  far  from  having  attained  t 
summit  of  civilization,  we  are  still  on  t. 
threshold  of  her  temple,  and  that  most  like 
our  descendants  will  look  down  upon  our  pi 
sent  condition  as  we  do  upon  that  of  our  ba 
barous  ancestors. — Hartxoig. 


A  Holy  Jealousy.  —  I  have  thought  mo 
than  usually  of  late  of  the  withdrawing 
the  glory  from  the  assemblies  of  our  Societ 
I  am  jealous  that  it  lamentably  increasj 
What  then  must  they  do,  who  are  yet  in  i 
finite  mercy  and  condescension  measurab 
preserved  alive  ?  What  but  increase  in  tl 
diligence  and  deepness  of  private  retiremer 
wearing  sackcloth  as  within  on  their  flesl 
I  desire  above  all  things  a  capacity  for  th 
inward  steady  waiting  frame  of  spirit,  beit 
well  assured  that  is  is  the  safest  state  for  ou 
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'  ves,  and  most  acceptable  to  the  majesty  of 
aven. — Richard  Shackleton. 


The  Banana. 

The  inhabitants  of  America,  Africa,  and 
dia,  and  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
ly  appreciate  the  great  value  of  this  plant 
iich  sustains  a  large  part  of  the  races  in- 
biting  tropical  regions. 
We  have  the  banana,  in  Florida  at  least,  as 
ilant  of  our  own  also.  Here,  as  every  where, 
is  not  a  tree,  but  annual  in  its  growth,  al- 
Dugh  the  root  is  perennial.  In  one  year  the 
nana  grows  from  the  root  to  about  twelve 
tt  high,  bears  its  one  bunch  of  fruit  and 
s.  Other  shoots  are  however  coming  up 
the  mean  time  from  the  root;  they  in  turn 
ar  their  fruit,  each  after  a  year's  growth 
1  this  method  of  growing  brings  the  plant 
o  extensive  and  beautiful  groups.  Every 
rd  in  Key  West  has  its  banana  patch,  and 
s  grand  glossy  leaves  lend  beauty  to  the 
cable  cottage,  as  well  as  to  the  imposing 
nsion. 

The  plant  sends  up  a  single  round  and 
aight  stem,  of  a  yellowish  green  color, 
ich  terminates  in  a  fanlike  expanse  of  large 
il  leaves,  six  feet  long  and  from  eighteen 
twenty  inches  in  breadth.  A  strong  mid- 
traverses  the  leaf,  but  the  latter  is  so  ten- 
•  that  ifc  is  almost  invariably  torn  into 
eds  by  the  winds.  The  flower  bud  is  pur- 
,  contrasting  finely  with  the  green  of  the 
ves.  It  expands  into  a  noble  spike  of 
wers  about  four  feet  high,  rising  from  the 
ltre  of  the  leaves  eight  or  nine  months 
er  the  planting  of  the  vegetable.  The 
wers  are  soon  followed  by  the  fruit,  which 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  from  one  to 

0  in  diameter.  These  long  spikes  of  fruit 
netimes  weigh  70  pounds,  and  look  like  a 
jantic  cluster  of  grapes  formed  of  a  large 
mber  of  fruits,  which  frequently  count  as 
ny  as  150  or  160.  When  the  plant  is  strip- 
d  of  its  fruits  the  stem  also  is  cut  down, 
ich  prevents  the  plant  from  drying  up  and 
ises  the  suckers  at  its  base  to  grow  up  more 
aidly,  providing  thus  for  another  crop  six 
>nths  afterward.  The  growing  plant  is 
led  from  time  to  time  by  cultivating  the 

1  around  it,  but  this  is  all,  and  hence  ba- 
na  plantations,  usually  placed  near  rivers, 
i  easily  kept  up  with  very  little  care. 
Weight  for  weight,  the  banana  is  inferior 
wheat  as  nutritive  food,  but  much  more  is 
oduced  on  the  same  extent  of  ground.  It 
3alculated  that  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tropics 
mted  in  bananas,  would  produce  food 
ough  for  the  support  of  fifty  people. — 
%rion. 


The  Use  of  Snails  as  Food. — At  Cheswick 
>use,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
gland,  there  is  a  picture  painted  by  Murillo, 
wesenting  a  beggar-boy  eating  a  snail-pie  ! 
>rrible  !  Yes,  so  it  certainly  seems  to  those 
10  never  have  indulged  in  this  peculiar  form 
gastronomic  luxury ;  but  the  custom  of 
ting  snails,  though  as  old  as  the  hills,  isfol- 
ved  at  this  day  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
r  our  authority  as  to  olden  times,  we  can 
oto  Petronius  Arbiter,  who  twice  mentions 
ails  as  served  at  feasts  of  Nero,  first  as  fried, 
d  afterwards  as  broiled  on  a  silver  gridiron, 
d  Pliny  tells  of  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
tening  snails  with  paste,  until  the  shells 
uld  hold  several  quarts.    One  old  time 


writer  gives  the  quantity  a  snail-shell  was 
capable  of  holding  as  ten  quarts. 

To-day  it  would  seem  the  snail-eaters  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  At  Ulm,  in  Wur 
temberg,  Germany,  snails  are  fed  in  great 
quantities  for  the  markets  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  At  Vienna,  snails  that  have  been 
fed  upon  strawberries  are  esteemed  a  great 
luxury.  In  Switzerland  there  are  gardens  in 
which  thousands  of  snails  are  fed  with  es- 
pecial regard  to  their  sale  during  the  time  of 
Lent.  In  Prance,  great  attention  is  given  to 
the  snail.  The  proprietor  of  one  snailery,  not 
far  from  Dijon,  is  said  to  make  $1,500  annually 
from  it.  Snails  abound  in  the  vine-growing 
lands  of  France.  They  are  gathered  by 
peasants,  who  put  them  in  pans,  where  they 
are  kept  a  few  days,  with  frequent  applica- 
tions of  salt-water.  They  are  afterward  boiled, 
taken  out  of  the  shell,  and  eaten  with  a  sauce 
by  the  wine-dressers.  In  Paris,  the  favorite 
manner  of  cooking  snails  is  to  fry  them  in 
butter. 

On  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  a  snail  soup  is 
made  for  invalids,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
Market,  in  London,  large  white  snails  are  sold 
for  consumptive  patients.  These  are  eaten 
after  having  been  boiled  in  milk.  In  the  year 
1868,  it  is  said  there  were  in  France  fifty 
restaurants,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred 
private  tables,  where  snails  are  considered  a 
choice  delicacy.  In  Vienna,  seven  snails  are 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  a  plate  of  beef. 

The  glassmen  of  Newcastle  have  a  snail- 
feast  once  a  year.  The  snails  are  always 
gathered  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast,  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear.  Edible  snails 
abound  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  and 
were  imported  to  the  United  States  as  early 
as  the  year  1859,  in  old  casks.  They  travel 
very  well,  arranging  themselves  on  one  an- 
other around  the  cask,  and  leaving  a  vacant 
space  in  the  centre. — Hearth  and  Home. 

 ■»  » 

Daily  Preservation. 

Some  years  ago,  an  inmate  of  the  Chester 
County  poorhouse,  in  Pennsylvania,  believing 
himself  to  be  near  the  end  of  life,  and  feeling 
his  conscience  burthened  with  sins  that  he 
had  committed,  desired  the  steward  to  send 
for  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  to  whom  he 
might  make  confession.  There  was  no  priest 
living  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  steward,  the  poor 
man  related  to  him  as  a  substitute,  the  crimes 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  After  telling 
him  that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a 
man,  who  probably  had  offended  him,  and 
thereby  destroyed  his  building  and  with  it 
his  two  children,  who  perished  in  the  flames, 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  as  he  was  travelling 
in  the  southern  part  of  Chester  county,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London  Grove,  he  passed 
a  new  house,  which  was  about  being  finished. 
He  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  found  no  one 
within.  It  was  noon-time,  and  the  carpenters 
had  gone  to  the  farm  house,  a  short  distance 
off  for  dinner.  A  pile  of  shavings  lay  on  the 
floor  and  the  devil  suggested  to  him,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  burn  the  building  by  throwing 
a  burning  match  into  the  pile  !  An  obedient 
servant  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  he  lighted  the 
match  and  applied  it  to  the  pile  of  shavings,  and 
the  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  when  the 
carpenters  returned  from  dinner,  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  building,  which  was  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

This  incident,  related  by  our  late  friend 


Samuel  Cope,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  carpenter,  that  had  built  the  house  thus 
wantonly  destroyed,  brought  with  it  a  series 
of  reflections.  The  incendiary  in  this  case 
probably  did  not  even  know  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  building  he  burnt,  much  less  had 
any  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  The 
enemy  of  all  good  is  ever  busy  infusing  into 
the  minds  of  all,  especially  of  those  who  yield 
to  his  suggestions,  temptations  to  do  evil  in 
various  ways.  It  is  so  easy  a  matter  for  one 
evilly-disposed  to  light  a  fire  in  a  barn  or 
building,  or  to  injure  another  in  a  multitude 
of  ways,  that  one  almost  wonders  that  such 
evidences  of  wickedness  do  not  much  more 
abound ;  that  any  are  saved,  rather  than  that 
a  few  are  destroyed.  What  is  it  then  to  which 
we  must  attribute  our  safety  and  preserva- 
tion ?  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  to  the 
overruling  power  and  protection  of  our  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Caretaker,  that  we  owe 
our  prosperity  in  our  outward  concerns,  as 
well  as  our  spiritual  blessings.  We  are  as- 
sured that  He  feedeth  the  sparrows,  and  that 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered, 
so  that  no  detail  of  His  creation,  however 
minute  and  insignificant,  escapes  his  notice 
and  care.  We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite 
number  of  perils  and  accidents  to  which  we 
are  constantly  exposed,  nor  can  we  fully 
realize  how  absolutely  dependent  we  are  on 
Divine  regard  for  our  daily  preservation. 
We  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  it  in  general 
terms,  and  even  to  recognize  it,  in  what  seem 
to  us  important  events — but  it  may  become 
to  us  a  source  of  inexpressible  comfort,  and 
a  strength  and  support  of  priceless  value  in 
our  journey  through  life,  to  have  an  abiding 
feeling,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  ever 
round  about  us,  watching  over  us  for  good, 
and  directing  our  steps  by  His  gentle  intima- 
tions in  our  hearts  (gentle,  yet  intelligible  to 
him  who  reverently  listens  for  them,  and 
faithfully  follows  them.)  A  good  man's  steps 
are  ali  ordered  of  the  Lord,  is  the  language  of 
Scripture.  He  who  comes  to  have  this  same 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  through 
grace  is  made  willing  in  all  things  to  be  sub- 
ject to  its  influence,  is  prepared  to  appreciate 
and  adopt  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me."  And  again  in  the 
fulness  of  his  faith  the  Psalmist  declares: 
"  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  Though 
an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart 
shall  not  fear  ;  though  war  should  rise  against 
me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident.  For  in  the 
time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavil- 
ion ;  in  the  secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he 
hide  me  ;  he  shall  set  me  up.  upon  a  rock." 

The  want  of  sufficient  faith  in  Divine  pro- 
tection and  help  often  causes  us  far  more 
anxiety  and  trouble  of  mind,  in  relation  to 
our  business  concerns,  than  is  needful  or  best 
for  us.  One  who  is  naturally  of  an  anxious 
temper,  often  dwells  much  upon  the  future — 
picturing  to  him  or  herself  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  if  such  and  such  an 
undertaking  should  prove  unsuccessful.  It  is 
well  to  take  so  much  thought  for  the  future  as 
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may  lead  us  to  use  all  proper  means  to  pro- 
tect our  crops  and  our  business,  so  that  no 
calamity  may  overtake  us,  which  is  justly 
chargeable  to  our  own  neglect  or  idleness : 
but  it  is  very  desirable,  when  this  has  been 
done,  to  be  able  to  rest  our  temporal  as  well 
as  our  spiritual  interests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Euler  of  the  universe,  trusting  that  He  will 
send  as  much  of  a  blessing  on  our  labors  as 
he  sees  to  be  for  our  real  good.  Then, 
when  trials  and  losses  overtake  us,  we  may 
remember  the  declaration,  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  and  the  promise  will  be  truly  applicable 
to  us — "Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord 
which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy 
habitation,  there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwel- 
ling." ^^^^ 


Selected. 

Much  of  my  outward  employment  from  the 
time  of  my  being  married,  was  teachingschool, 
and  haviDgmany  children,  Friends  and  others, 
placed  under  my  care,  I  found  it  always  best 
to  ask  counsel  of  Him,  who  is  the  great  Lord 
and  Lawgiver,  that  I  might  know  how  to  in- 
struct these  dear  children,  thus  committed  to 
my  care,  not  only  in  instruction  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  business  in  this  life,  but  also  to 
train  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  His 
nurture  and  admonition.  And  when  I  was 
careful  and  waited  on  the  Lord  for  direction, 
I  had  great  comfort  in  conducting  my  school. 

—a  h. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1872. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  London  Observer  of  the  28th,  says 
the  reply  of  Secretary  Fish  to  Earl  Granville's  note  has 
reached  the  U.  S.  Minister.  The  Observer  is  informed 
that  it  is  a  long  paper,  amicable  in  its  tone,  but  the 
position  of  the  American  government  in  regard  to  con 
sequential  damages  is  maintained. 

A  thunder  storm  of  unusual  violence  passed  over  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  on  the  25th  ult.,  doing 
great  damage.  Many  houses  were  unroofed  and  some 
lives  are  reported  lost. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  has  passed  a  bill  to  pay 
Eoman  Catholic  chaplains  for  their  services  in  prisons. 
In  the  debate  on  the  bill  it  was  stated  that  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  notably  Liverpool  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, were  intensely  Catholic,  and  the  passage  of 
this  bill  was  as  much  a  measure  of  policy  as  of  justice. 

The  recent  weather  throughout  England  has  been 
fair  and  favorable  to  the  growing  crops. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  steamship  Ispahan,  from 
Bombay  for  London,  has  foundered  off  Brest,  France. 
Fifty  persons  who  were  on  the  Ispahan  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  down  in  it. 

The  whole  number  of  registered  voters  in  Great 
Britain  is  stated  to  be  2,526,423.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  ult.,  that  house- 
holders residing  outside  of  Parliamentary  boroughs,  be 
given  the  franchise.  Gladstone  and  others  opposed  the 
motion  which  was  negatived,  148  to  70. 

A  Naples  dispatch  of  the  25th  says  :  The  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has  been  increasing  in  violence 
since  the  first  signs  of  commotion,  has  now  reached  an 
unwonted  pitch  of  grandeur.  A  new  crater  has  formed 
and  streams  of  lava  are  pouring  down  the  mountain 
side  in  different  directions.  Naples  is  already  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  tourists  are  arriving  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  witness  the  spectacle.  On  the  following  day 
a  fresh  crater  opened  in  the  mountain,  and  the  scene 
b<_  ,ame  grand  and  terrible  beyond  description.  The 
lava  and  ashes  ejected  drove  many  thousands  of  people 
from  their  homes  and  a  considerable  number  lost  their 
lives.  On  the  28th  a  new  crater  opened,  but  with  every 
fresh  opening  the  violence  of  the  eruption  abated.  The 
stream  of  lava  which  flowed  out  of  the  volcano  was  six- 


teen feet  in  depth.  The  destruction  caused  by  the  erup- 
tion has  been  very  great,  a  number  of  villages  being 
entirely  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  overwhelmed  by  ashes  and  lava,  the  vineyards 
and  farms  being  buried  out  of  sight.  The  government 
will  take  the  proper  measures  to  provide  for  the  people 
who  have  thus  been  rendered  homeless. 

The  threatened  Carlist  insurrection  has  broken  out  in 
Spain,  but  the  insurgents  are  concentrated  in  large 
numbers  only  in  a  few  northern  provinces.  They  hold 
no  important  point,  and  generally  keep  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  Carlists  having  cut  the  telegraph  wires  in 
many  places,  but  few  dispatches  relative  to  the  insur- 
rection reach  Madrid.  Marshal  Serrano  has  been  sent 
to  Catalonia  to  direct  operations,  and  it  was  believed 
in  Madrid  that  the  insurgents  would  be  soon  dispersed 
or  captured.  The  generals  who  are  members  of  the 
radical  party,  have  offered  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
Carlist  movement.  The  provinces  of  Navarre,  Lerida 
and  Biscay,  have  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
whole  number  of  insurgents  is  estimated  at  from  10,000 
to  15,000. 

An  Italian  bark,  with  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  took  fire 
at  Marseilles  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  shipping  of 
the  port.  Through  the  energy  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  United  States  fleet  lying  in  the  harbor,  the  burn- 
ing vessel  was  isolated  and  an  extensive  conflagration 
averted. 

Count  Von  Arnim,  German  Ambassador  to  France, 
has  arrived  in  Versailles.    It  is  reported  that  the  Count 
is  instructed  by  his  government  to  assure  President 
Thiers  that  the  recent  alarming  reports  relative  to  the 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  are  groundless. 
The  French  government  has  adopted  measures  for  the 
prompt  arrest  and  severe  treatment  of  Spanish  insur- 
gents found  on  French  soil.    A  cordon  of  troops  has 
been  placed  along  the  frontier,  and  all  refugees  who  are 
taken  will  be  immediately  sent  beyond  the  line.  The 
trial  of  persons  who  were  charged  with  murdering 
hostages  in  the  prison  of  La  Roquette  during  the  reign 
of  the  Commune,  have  terminated.    One  of  the  accused 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  thirty  others  to  imprison- 
ment for  various  terms.    A  large  number  of  members 
of  the  International  Society  have  been  arrested  at  Lyons. 
In  the  French  Assembly  a  motion  opposing  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  passport  system  for  travellers  to  and  from 
England  and  Belgium,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Chamber,  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  28th  says :  The  labor  trou- 
bles have  continued.  The  builders  and  master  masons 
have  joined  the  carpenters  in  the  lock-out  movement. 
Thousands  of  working  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  discharged  journeymen,  of  all  trades,  have 
united  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  support.  They 
discountenance  the  use  of  force  or  threats  to  prevent 
others  from  working. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th,  it  was 
stated  by  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  that  the  govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  guarantee  a  Canadian  loan  of  £2,- 
500,000  sterling  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the 
Pacific,  providing  Canada  should  accept  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty. 

Two  thousand  cartmen  of  Liverpool  struck  work  on 
the  29th  ult.,  causing  an  interruption  of  all  business  at 
the  docks  and  warehouses,  and  throwing  a  great  num- 
ber of  laborers  out  of  employment. 

London,  4th  mo.  29th.— Consols,  93J-.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  90£ ;  of  1867,  93J  ;  ten-forties,  89 h 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lid. ;  Orleans,  11\  a 
llfd  _ 

Particulars  of  the  late  earthquake  in  Syria  have 
reached  England.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in 
the  city  of  Antioch  is  less  than  three  hundred  ;  but  it  is 
known  that  sixteen  hundred  people  living  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  country  lost  their  lives. 

A  Naples  dispatch  of  the  29th  says :  The  view  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  from  that  city  is  now  the  grandest 
that  has  been  witnessed  since  the  year  1631.  Many 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  panic  among  the 
people  of  the  towns  which  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion to  take  whatever  goods  they  could  find,  and  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to  take  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  abandoned  property.  In  Naples 
business  is  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  people  use 
umbrellas  to  protect  them  from  the  falling  ashes.  Rain 
is  greatly  desired  to  prevent  the  crops  from  being  de- 
stroyed. It  was  hoped  on  the  29th  ult.,  that  the  worst 
of  the  eruption  was  over. 

City  of  Mexico  advices  to  4th  mo.  15th,  say  that  the 
country  is  becoming  more  quiet,  and  confidence  in  the 
government  increases.  The  insurgents  have  been  de- 
feated in  several  encounters  with  the  government 
forces. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — There  were  396 


interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  including  53  fi 
small  pox,  58  consumption,  and  24  inflammation  of 
lungs. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  ElecticS 
to  whom  were  referred  the  House  resolution  declar| 
that  the  substitution  by  the  Senate  of  its  Tariff  bill 
the  House  bill  to  repeal  the  duties  on  tea  and  co:  [ 
was  unconstitutional,  have  reported  that  the  Senate 
parted  from  the  true  principle  in  the  case. 

The  census  of  last  year  shows  an  increase  in  MissoS 
of  539,283  or  45.63  per  cent. ;  in  Texas  214,364  incre 
or  35.48  per  cent.  Florida  increased  33.69  per  c(| 
Georgia  11.97  per  cent.  Mississippi  4.63  percent.  An 
bama  3.40  per  cent.,  and  Louisiana  only  2.67  per  cea 
Florida,  Texas  and  Missouri,  seem  to  have  been 
refuge  of  emigrant  or  fugitive  population  from  the  otljj 
slave  States  during  the  war. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatiij 
on  the  29th  ult.    New  York. — American  gold,  11  \ 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117£;  ditto,  1868,  115J;  ditto,  10- j 
5  per  cents,  HOf .    Superfine  flour,  $6.55  a  $7 ;  fill 
brands,  $7.25  a  $13.25.    Red  western  wheat,  %U\ 
amber,  $1.93  ;  white  Michigan,  $2.    Oats,  52  a  58  < 
Rye,  93  cts.  a  $1.    Western  mixed  corn,  76  a  77  cil 
yellow,  77  cts. ;  southern  white,  78  cts.  Philadelphia! 
Cotton,  23|  a  24^-  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  OrleaJ 
Flour,  $6.25  a  11.25.    Penna.  and  western  red  whtl 
$1.90  a  $1.92;  Michigan  white,  $2.10.    Rye,  $1.  Yi 
low  corn,  69  cts.    Oats,  52  a  56  cts.    Lard,  9  a  9|  < 
Clover-seed,  8£  a  9J  cts.    Timothy,  $2.87  per  busli 
About  2100  beef  cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yaJ 
extra  at  8  a  8j  cts.,  a  few  choice  9  cts. ;  fair  to  goocl 
a  7J  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Choi 
sheep  sold  at  10  a  10J  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  fair  to  gol 
9}  a  9  2-  cts.,  and  common,  7  J  a  8  cts.    Corn  fed  hcl 
$7  a  $7.25  per  100  lbs.  net.    Baltimore. — Red  westl 
and  southern  wheat,  $2.    White  corn,  71  cts. ;  yell) 
and  mixed,  68  cts.  Oats,  55  a  60  cts.    St.  Louis. — Flo 
$8.25  a  $9.80.    No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.40  ;  No.  3  H 
$1.95  ;  No.  2  winter  red,  $2.05.  No.  2  corn,  43£  cts. 
2  oats,  40  cts.    Milwaukie. — Spring  extra  flour,  $6.51 
$7.25.    No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.47 ;  No.  2,  $1.35.  Nd 
corn,  42  cts.    No.  2  oats,  35  cts.    Rye,  74  cts.  Barl| 
64  cts.    Cincinnati.— Family  flour,  $8.35  a  $8.50. 
wheat,  $1.77  a  $1.80.    Corn,  49  a  50  cts.  Oats, 
45  cts.    Lard,  8|  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  card 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.  The  school  i| 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances  [ 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  libel 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Philad 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,    do.  | 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Grammar, 
in  the  Girls'  department.    Apply  to 

Susan  E.  Comfort,  Knox  St.,  Germantown, 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Marple,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philad 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of' 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the  I 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  S 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  in  Nether  Providence  township,  Delaware  ( 
on  the  12th  of  Third  mo.  1872,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thou 
Chalkley  Palmer,  a  beloved  and  valued  elder  and  me 
ber  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the  68th  ye 
of  her  age.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lo 
from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  they  rest  fr< 
their  labors,  and  their  works  follow  them." 

"  WILLIAM!!?^  1 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Continued  from  page  292.) 

"In  Bush-travelling  you  should  always  be 
sry  careful  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  matches, 
)t  only  for  camping  and  lighting  pipes, 
lough  this  is  important,  but  also  because, 
lould  you  meet  a  '  Bush-fire'  you  can  escape 
ie  danger  by  setting  fire  to  the  Bush  to  lee- 
ard  and  walking  on  the  burnt  portion, 
here  are  numerous  cases  on  record,  of  shep- 
jrds  and  travellers  having  been  burnt  to 
sath  by  Bush-fires.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
iat  a  man  should  escape  simply  by  his  own 
:ertions.  Bush-fires  arise  from  various  causes, 
man  lights  his  pipe  and  drops  the  match 
aong  the  grass,  or  drops  the  smouldering 
h  among  it.  Many  fires  are  caused  by  black- 
llows,  who  set  fire  to  the  Bush  to  drive  their 
tine ;  sometimes  a  traveller  lights  a  fire  and 
lows  the  sparks  to  be  blown  about.  Some 
e#caused  by  lightning,  and  there  is  little 
>ubt  that  spontaneous  combustion,  combined 
ith  the  heat  of  the  sun,  occasionally  does  its 
are.  With  all  these  agencies  at  work,  the 
flammable  nature  of  the  material  being  con- 
lered,  there  is  little  need  for  wonder  at  the 
jquency  of '  Bush-fires.'  I  once  met  a  Bush- 
e,  when  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  ewes  and 
mbs.  The  grass  was  very  long  and  dry, 
id  the  breeze  was  strong,  so  that  the  fire 
as  upon  me  almost  as  soon  as  I  first  ob- 
rved  it.  Fortunately  the  sheep  happened 
be  feeding  on  the  banks  of  a  long  narrow 
goon,  full  of  water,  and  I  hastened  to  place 
em  so  that  they  were  protected  by  this.  I 
d  no  difficulty  in  driving  the  ewes  where  I 
jinted  them,  but  with  the  lambs  it  was  a 
|ry  different  matter.  Australian  lambs,  when 
out  three  weeks  old,  are  very  vexatious 
Lngs  to  have  to  do  with;  they  can  run  like 
e  wind,  and  usually  band  together  and 
amaper  in  every  direction,  much  to  the  an- 
yance  of  the  shepherd.  It  is  not  a  bit  of 
od  trying  to  drive  them;  one  might  as  well 
7  to  drive  a  refractory  elephant  as  a  Queens- 
id  lamb,  and  they  often  scamper  off,  frisk- 
l,  and  jumping,  into  the  Bush,  and  the  only 
iy  to  save  them  from  being  lost  is  to  drive 
a  ewes  after  them.  Just  as  I  flattered  my- 
f  that  I  had  got  them  all  into  a  tolerably 
Je  position,  and  was  occupied  in  burning 
ips  of  grass  at  the  corners  of  the  lagoon  so 


as  to  isolate  our  position,  a  large  '  mob'  of 
lambs,  about  four  hundred,  broke  away,  and 
begau  one  of  their  usual  games.  I  ran  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  try  and  head  them  back, 
but  they  were  too  much  for  me,  and  away 
they  went  sweeping  across  the  Bush  right  in 
front  of  the  fire,  now  retreating  a  little,  and 
then  dashing  right  into  it,  each  time  leaving 
a  large  number  on  the  ground,  smothered  and 
burnt;  but  the  survivors  seemed  to  consider 
it  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  and  racing  into  the  flames,  until 
there  were  very  few  of  them  left.  Meantime, 
the  ewes  were  getting  uneasy,  and  some  of 
them  also  ran  into  the  fire,  after  their  lambs, 
and  when  the  fire  had  gone  roaring  and  crack- 
ling by,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  ashes 
and  smouldering  trunks  and  logs,  there  were 
burnt  and  smothered  lambs  and  sheep  in 
every  direction.  I  had  been  almost  suffocated 
as  the  fire  went  past,  and  could  not  have  en- 
dured the  heat  and  smoke  for  many  minutes. 
Altogether  I  lost  that  day  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lambs  and  forty  sheep,  and  pro- 
bably had  we  been  caught  away  from  the 
lagoon,  I  should  have  lost  the  whole  flock, 
and  my  life  into  the  bargain.  These  fires  are 
not  confined  only  to  the  grass,  but  the  flames 
rise  high  in  the  air  and  soar  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  Bush  looks  very 
desolate  for  a  few  days  after  a  fire,  and  the 
dead  timber  continues  smoking  and  smoulder- 
ing for  days,  sometimes  for  weeks.  But  the 
grass  soon  sprouts  up  again  fresh  and  green, 
and  in  a  month  is  probably  long  and  dry 
again.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
Bush  is  fired  on  purpose,  in  order  to  produce 
this  green  herbage,  and  I  have  been  paid  five 
shillings  a  day  for  doing  it,  just  riding  along 
with  a  firestick  in  my  hand,  and  stooping  oc- 
casionally to  apply  it  to  a  tuft  of  grass. 

"People  who  live  in  the  Bush  are  usually 
very  sparing  of  matches,  and  when  I  was 
shepherding  I  seldom  used  one.  The  only 
matches  which  are  any  good  in  that  climate 
are  the  wax  vestas,  and  they  are  very  expen- 
sive :  I  have  paid  five  shillings  for  a  box  con- 
taining five  hundred.  There  are  always  plenty 
of  logs  at  hand  to  keep  your  fire  from  going 
completely  out,  and  it  can,  at  any  time,  be 
kindled  with  the  help  of  small  sticks.  I  used 
to  keep  one  or  two  hollow  logs  burning,  in 
different  parts  of  the  run,  so  that  supposing 
my  fire  went  out,  I  could  easily  obtain  a  fresh 
light  at  one  of  them ;  and  I  carried  about  with 
me  a  firestick,  generally  a  piece  of  smoulder- 
ing bark,  with  which  to  light  my  pipe. 

"  Travelling  in  the  Bush,  at  any  distance 
from  water,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  scarcity  of  animal  life.  Few  of  the  birds 
are  ever  found  straying  far  from  water.  Some- 
times one  might  fancy  that  the  Bush  was  al- 
together uninhabited,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
stant wearisome  buzz  of  a  kind  of  cicada, 
called  by  the  colonists  a  locust.  You  cannot 
tell  whence  it  comes,  it  is  in  the  air  and  all 
pervading.    By  diligent  search  you  may  find 


its  author,  on  the  stem  of  some  tree,  but  you 
will  oftener  find  his  empty  skin,  out  of  which 
he  has  walked,  leaving  the  legs  clinging  to 
the  trunk,  and,  apparently,  the  lenses  of  his 
eyes,  in  their  proper  position.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  natural  history,  to  be 
able  to  account  for  these  shells  being  so  per- 
fect in  every  respect.  The  insect  is  there  en- 
tire, only  his  stomach  appears  to  have  gone 
for  a  walk ;  his  legs  cling  tightly  to  the  tree, 
and  his  eyes  are  as  bright  as  any  pair  of 
optics  that  can  be  imagined,  but  he  has  no 
inside  ! 

"  As  soon,  however,  as  you  approach  water 
you  see  plenty  of  birds,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Glittering  parrots  fly  in 
flocks  like  starlings,  twittering,  screaming, 
hanging  from  the  boughs  in  clusters,  upside 
down,  anyhow,  dropping  the  husks  of  seeds 
upon  your  head.  Parties  of  sulphur  and  pink 
crested  cockatoos  flaunt,  and  flap  their  white 
wings,  and  scream  in  their  enjoyment  of  life. 
Ducks  and  waterfowl,  by  hundreds,  float  on 
every  pool  of  any  size ;  and  great  pelicans, 
grandest  of  birds  in  Capricornia,  flap  their 
way  on  dreamy  wing.  But  of  all  the  birds 
there  is  not  one  that  has  a  decent  song,  and 
very  few  that  can  utter  even  a  musical  note. 
The  magpie  has  three  notes,  which  are  plain- 
tive and  sweet,  but  they  are  seldom  varied, 
and  the  ear  soon  tires  of  them.  Of  real  sing- 
ing birds  there  are  none  at  all ;  yet,  I  fancy, 
in  no  country  could  the  notes  of  birds  be  more 
grateful  to  the  ear,  for  they  tell  of  water. 

"There  are  few  wild  fruits  in  Capricornia, 
and  such  as  there  are,  are  poor  and  tasteless. 
There  are  wild  plums,  which  grow,  by  the 
bye,  on  one  of  the  few  shade-giving  trees. 
These  are  large  and  luscious  to  the  sight,  but 
on  examination  are  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  stone,  with  a  thin,  a  very  thin, 
covering  of  skin  and  pulp.  In  some  of  the 
creeks  (another  name  for  small  rivers)  grow 
huge  native  fig-trees,  the  figs  growing  in  clus- 
ters on  the  trunk;  but  these  have  little  flavor, 
and  moreover  are  found  when  ripe  to  be  full 
of  small  flies,  in  which  state  they  are  devour- 
ed by  the  natives,  with  great  relish.  On  find- 
ing any  fruit  not  before  seen,  it  is  advisable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  birds  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  it,  for  some  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing looking  fruits  of  Capricornia  are  poison- 
ous. If,  however,  the  birds  eat  them,  they 
may  be  considered  safe.  As  I  said,  however, 
there  is  very  little  fruit  of  any  kind  to  be  met 
with. 

"  In  the  north  of  Queensland  the  cinchona 
tree  grows  plentifully,  and  from  its  berries 
and  bark  a  drink  may  be  made  which  is  a 
specific  for  fever  and  ague.  The  sarsaparilla 
is  also  very  abundant  in  some  parts,  and  this 
is  a  cure  for  scurvy.  Thus,  for  the  two  com- 
monest forms  of  disease  in  Capricornia,  a 
plentiful  natural  remedy  is  at  hand.  The 
root  of  the  wild  arrowroot,  a  parasite,  which 
grows  in  the  forks  of  trees,  is  also  a  cure  for 
dysentery,  and  other  internal  complaints. 
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"A  Bush-life  is  generally  a  very  healthy 
one.  I  suppose  that  the  open  air  and  active 
employments  are  conducive  to  this.  But  after 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  sun  raises  exhala- 
tions from  the  ground,  fever  and  ague,  and 
low  fevers,  are  very  rife,  and  few  who  have 
resided  in  the  Bush  for  any  length  of  time  are 
lucky  enough  to  escape  them.  A  good  deal, 
of  course,  depends  on  habits  and  diet.  Scurvy 
is  the  result  of  the  continuous  use  of  unfer- 
mented  bread  and  salt  provisions,  and  is  also 
promoted  by  inactive  and  sluggish  habits ;  it 
is,  therefore,  most  frequently  found  among 
the  shepherds." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend" 

A  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

The  language  of  T.  Story,  as  quoted  in  the 
present  letter,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  succinct 
and  philosophical  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  inward  Light,  hardly  capable  of  any 
improvement,  and  forming  its  own  best  com- 
mentary. 

"  The  subjective  and  objective  parts  of  know- 
ledge." Subjective  knowledge,  that  which 
relates  to  the  thinking  mind;  objective  know- 
ledge, supposed  absolute  knowledge  of  those 
outward  objects  about  which  the  mind  forms 
its  thoughts.  Now,  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge of  outward  objects;  all  we  can  know  of 
them  is  the  impression  they  produce  on  the 
mind  through  the  senses;  absolute  knowledge, 
therefore,  can  only  be  the  subjective,  the  mind's 
knowledge  of  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  "  hard 
sayings"  of  modern  metaphysics,  a  science 
which  is  only  for  those  of  a  certain  quality  of 
mind;  many,  otherwise  of  superior  intellect, 
finding  in  it  no  healthful  aliment,  and  many 
others  of  less  robust  powers,  finding  it  posi- 
tively injurious.  Much  of  the  obscurity  with 
which  it  has  been  invested,  however,  is  due 
only  to  those  who,  not  being  naturally  en- 
dowed with  the  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
have  nevertheless  put  themselves  forward  as 
the  exponents  of  the  science,  and  mistaken 
the  obscurity  of  half-comprehension  for  that 
of  profundity.  James  Logan  appears  to  have 
hit  the  truth  above  stated  in  the  course  of  his 
private  speculations  on  the  subject,  ("  I  have 
latterly  concluded  that  all  our  certain  know- 
ledge," &c.,)  for  the  "  schoolmen"  had  as  yet 
only  discriminated  and  named  the  two  kinds 
of  knowledge,  without  having  asserted  the 
want  of  absoluteness  in  the  objective.  This  want 
of  absolute  certainty  as  to  things  external  to 
the  mind  seems  to  make  the  need  of  an  in- 
ward guide  more  apparent  to  the  reason, 
though  thousands  of  unlearned  men  have  felt 
the  necessity  and  benefits  of  that  Guide,  with- 
out reasoning,  through  His  own  self-revealing 
light,  and  this  is  the  only  acquaintance  with 
that  Guide,  that  can  avail  to  salvation. 

"  But  on  the  whole,"  &c.  He  says  "if  reason 
cannot  act  without  the  influence,  assistance, 
or  presence  of  that  essential  truth,  then  the 
same  reason,  which  is  the  discriminating 
faculty  between  man  and  brutes,"  "is  that 
Logos,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  Spirit," 
&c.  A  singular  argument  indeed.  That  his 
<tcute  faculties  had  become  somewhat  clouded 
on  this  subject  is  now  obvious,  when  it  seems 
he  cannot  perceive  that  the  very  words  above, 
which  make  "  the  essential  truth"  thefassistant 
of  "  reason,"  imply  that  the  assistant  and  the 
thing  assisted  are  two  distinct  things,  and 


that  it  is  only  by  conceding  the  very  matter  in 
dispute,  (his  own  presupposition,  namely,  that 
"reason"  is  of  itself  alone  capable  of  moral 
discrimination,)  that  his  inference  can  reason- 
ably be  drawn  from  these  words.  For  his  in- 
ference, if  put  into  the  syllogistic  form,  could 
only  be  shaped  into  this, — 

Assume  that  1.  Reason  cannot  act  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Logos. 
But  2.  Reason  can  and  does  act  (of  itself.) 
Therefore  3.  Reason  and  its  assistant  the 
Logos,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  thus,  he 
imagines,  he  has  reduced  T.  Story's  position 
ad  absurdum.  But  the  absurdity  is  in  his  own 
minor  premise,  for  both  premises,  as  every 
logician  knows,  must  be  positions  granted  by 
both  parties,  whereas  the  second  or  minor 
premise  is  here  the  very  point  in  dispute. 
The  syllogism,  in  fact,  is  one  in  which  the 
major  is  asserted  by  the  first  party  and  denied 
by  the  second,  and  the  minor  asserted  by  the 
second  and  denied  by  the  first. 

"  Which  when  ardent  desires  are  raised," 
&e.  He  does  not  see  the  unphilosophical  charac- 
ter of  his  "  philosophy,"  shown  in  its  giving  a 
compound  explanation  of  moral  sentiments 
where  a  simple  one  is  all-sufficient.  L.  must 
have,  first,  a  heart  to  originate  desires  to  know 
and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and  then,  the 
"something  Divine,"  to  come  in,  to  "purify, 
animate,  and  strengthen."  A  double  opera- 
tion! though,  in  the  very  words  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  origin  of  these  desires,  he  can- 
not avoid  the  passive  form  "  are  raised,"  which 
implies  something,  other  than  the  heart  itself, 
which  raises  the  desires  in  the  heart.  He 
then  goes  on  to  admit  that  this  sometimes 
arises  immediately  from  the  Divine  influence, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  human  will  or 
reason.  How  much  simpler  the  explanation 
of  T.  Story,  that  "the  heart,"  (or  moral  sen- 
sibility,) is  a  passive  and  dormant  capacity  of 
feeling,  and  the  reason  a  dormant  power  of 
discrimination,  until  the  Source  of  life  and 
light,  the  Spirit  that  once  "  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,"  by  its  illuminating  power 
enables  the  one  to  feel,  and  the  other  to  dis- 
criminate, and  that  no  less,  though  in  a  less 
obvious  manner,  in  physical  than  in  moral 
truths.  This  assigns  all  illumination  of  the 
heart  and  mind  to  one  source,  the  Spirit. 

But  in  expressing  his  difficulties,  a  modesty 
and  great  carefulness  to  avoid  anything  like 
hastiness  or  assumption,  is  evident,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  expressions  towards  the  close 
of  the  letter,  that  the  venerable  man,  not 
being  able  to  proceed  in  these  speculations  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  having  wisely  stop- 
ped when  he  found  them  leading  him  into  con- 
fusion, was  graduallyand  gently  coming  round 
again  to  the  safe  and  firm  ground  of  the  faith 
of  Friends  on  this  point.  Having  found  the 
purely  physical  or  rather  natural  theory  of 
moral  sentiment,  as  based  on  the  reasoning  of 
preceding  philosophers,  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  clear  and  pure  light  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  Friends'  doctrine,  he  appears  to 
have  quietly  abandoned  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  his  projected  work.  We  are  not  to 
udge  of  what  it  might  have  been,  by  the  care- 
less style  of  these  familiar  letters,  but  rather 
by  that  of  the  Charge,  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  remarkably  lucid,  vigor- 
ous and  elegant.  His  bias  towards  a  physical 
or  natural  theoiy  of  morals  is  easily  intelli- 
gible when  we  reflect  on  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  natural  philosophers  of 
that  day,  and  on  the  imperfect  state  of  physics 
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then,  as  compared  with  that  which  obtains ; 
present,  as  well  as  on  that  attempt  in  h 
charge  as  head  of  a  court,  to  set  forth  a  sy 
tern  of  morality  which  should  be  founded  on" 
on  such  religious  principles  as  are  common 
all,  (and  on  those  of  metaphysical  scienc 
and  philosophy,)  which  was  the  origin  of  th 
more  extended  treatise.  The  confusion  i 
which  such  an  attempt  will  land  an  inquire 
who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  retain  h 
hold  on  a  sound  philosophy  and  on  the  ui 
altered  principles  of  the  Gospel,  unless  b 
adopt  that  grand  solution  of  the  difficult; 
Friends'  doctrine  of  the  inward  Light 
Christ,  in  its  full  meaning,  is  instructive] 
shown  in  the  present  instance. 

An  intervening  letter  from  T.  S.  to  J.  I 
not  in  the  Memoir,  is  alluded  to  in  the  repl 
of  the  latter,  next  below : 

James  Logan  to  Thomas  Story. 

Stenton,  19th  9ber,  1738. 
Esteemed  Friend, —  I  was  favored  wit 
thine  of  the  2d  of  1st  month  in  due  time  afte 
its  date,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  acknov 
ledged  it  sooner,  but  as  thou  gave  me  reaso 
to  expect  something  larger  from  thee,  I  ws 
desirous  to  receive  that  first ;  of  which  havin 
heard  nothing  further,  it  is  incumbent  on  m 
at  least  to  acknowledge  not  only  that,  but  th 
kind  present  of  thy  four  sermons,  which 
have  not  only  looked  into  myself,  but  cause 
my  two  daughters,  on  First-day  evenings,  t 
read  to  their  mother  and  me  together,  an  err 
ployment  on  their  part  that  they,  as  well  a 
the  hearers,  were  very  well  pleased  witl 
And  indeed,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  singula 
favor  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  62 
tended  to  thee,  in  not  only  furnishing  the 
with  bodily  strength  to  undergo  such  exhaus 
ing  labors,  but  also  in  preserving  thy  inte 
lectual  faculties  as  serene  and  clear  as  ever 
while  I,  whom  I  suppose  thou  wilt  not  no 
scruple  to  allow  a  good  many  years  behin 
thee,  (though  last  month  I  entered  my  65t 
year,)  am  very  sensible  of  my  natural  deca 
in  most  respects,  and  that  I  am  now  far  shoi 
of  being  capable  of  performing  many  thing 
that  I  might  in  a  more  vigorous  age  to  bette 
purpose,  or  at  least  with  more  ease  to  myse] 
with  the  like  advantages  of  leisure  and  othe 
conveniences  about  me.  For  I  truly  ver 
much  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  be  capab 
of  completing  those  things  I  have  hinted  t 
thee,  which  I  began  about  this  time  thre 
years  ago,  (for  the  letter  thou  hast  seen  o 
vegetation  was  purely  accidental,  and  writte 
the  year  before.)  But,  by  our  late  Governor 
death  the  subsequent  summer,  and  our  troi 
bles  from  Maryland  that  directly  ensuec 
though  I  was  no  way  accessory  to  them, 
was  entirely  diverted  from  them,  (the  othe 
things  alluded  to  above,)  and  have  never  sine 
resumed  them.  Yet  I  have  written  some  othe 
little  things  on  different  subjects,  in  Latii 
which  I  suppose  will  soon  be  printed  in  Ho 
land,  or  one  of  them,  on  a  mathematical  su" 
ject,  probably  by  the  Royal  Society  in  thei 
Transactions.  But  in  these  last  (studies) 
most  sensibly  and  evidently  feel  my  decay,  i 
not  being  able  in  any  measure  to  carry  on 
calculation  as  formerly. 

But,  to  return  to  thy  Discourses,  I  have  n 
matter  of  objection  to  any  part  of  them ;  o 
the  contrary,  I  heartily  wish  we  could  hav 
more  of  the  kind  from  our  galleries.  It 
very  true  that  what  is  principally  to  be  r< 
garded  in  our  preaching  is  what  affects  an 
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eaches  the  heart,  for  all  besides  is  lifeless 
.niongst  us.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  more  edi 
ping,  as  it  is  certainly  more  effectively  per 
uasive,  if  directed  to  that  end,  when  what  is 
elivered  carries  at  the  same  time  our  reason 
long  with  it,  so  that  the  natural  understand- 
ag  is  no  less  wrought  on  than  the  heart. 

As  to  those  points  in  my  last  thou  speaks 
o  in  thine,  I  choose  entirely  to  decline  the 
ubject  till  I  hear  further  from  thee,  or,  if 
hou  please,  forever.  Yet  if  that  should  be 
he  case,  to  wind  up  the  whole  I  shall  here 
ay,  that  that  gift  or  grace,  whatever  it  be,  or 
owever  men  may  agree  or  disagree  in  ex 
lainina:  it,  is  the  only  source  of  true  happiness 
ftainable  in  this  life ;  and  that  the  only  path 


jhat  will  lead  to  the  true  and  real  enjoyment 


J.  I 

^  jf  it  is  that  of  humility  and  a  sincerecharity, 
without  which  all  profession  of  religion  is 
ijmpty  show,  and  no  better  than  hypocrisy, 
73S  jiowever  attended  with  zeal,  or  the  appear- 
nces  of  a  fervent  devotion.  I  should,  how- 
ver,  be  well  enough  pleased  to  see  what  thou 
ast  committed  to  writing  on  the  subject ;  and 
/hat  would  add  to  this  desire  is  the  surprise 
am  under  at  the  short  hints  thou  hast  given 
le  of  thy  hypothesis  concerning  the  com- 
aencement  of  this  present  state  of  natural 
hings,  which  thou  conceives  to  have  been 
nimalcules,  (a  word  I  would  advise  thee  to 
hange  for  some  better,)  and  that  to  that  prior 
tate,  (as  I  understand  thee,)  are  owing  the 
hells,  &c,  that  are  found  in  the  strata  of  the 
olid  earth.  This,  indeed,  is  a  notion  that  I 
elieve  is  not  only  new  to  thyself,  but  to  all 
nankind.  If  thou  truly  means  it,  as  I  take 
t,  that  matter  was  generally  animated  before 
he  worlds  were  made  of  it,  which  last  are  thy 
iwn  wor,ds,  I  confess  it  surpasses  my  under- 
tanding.  Thou  says  no  one  has  seen  it  ex- 
ept  Dr.  Clark.  If  thou  means  Samuel  Clark, 
ector  of  St.  James's,  I  imagine  this  must  be 
omething  thou  hadst  written  before  thou 
aw  my  Cliarge,  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
octorwas  dead  sometime  before.  Whatever 
,  be,  I  could  wish  to  see  something  more  of 
t,  for,  from  thy  brief  hints,  it  appears  to  me 
rery  extraordinary. 
My  family  are  all,  through  mercy,  in  health, 
nd  my  wife  and  daughter  salute  thee.  I  am, 
vith  kind  love,  thy  real  friend, 

James  Logan. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

The  Guacharo  (Steatornis  Caripensis)  in- 
labits  caverns  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Its  habits 
tre  thus  described  by  Humboldt,  who  visited 
he  Cave  of  Caripe,  one  of  their  principal 
launts. 

"  The  Guacharo  quits  the  cavern  at  night- 
all,  especially  when  the  moon  shines.    It  is 
ilmost  the  only  frugivorous  nocturnal  bird 
hat  is  known ;  the  conformation  of  its  feet 
sufficiently  shows  that  it  does  not  hunt  like 
')ur  owls.    It  feeds  on  very  hard  fruits,  as  the 
jSutcracker  and  the  Pyrrhocorax.    The  lat- 
ter nestles  also  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  is  known 
Hinder  the  name  of  night-crow.    The  Indians 
1  assured  us  that  the  Guacharo  does  not  pursue 
either  the  lamelli-corn  insects,  or  those  Phal- 
'ense  which  serve  as  food  to  the  goat-suckers, 
ntt  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  beaks  of  the 
1  Guacharo  and  goat-sucker  to  conjecture  how 
much  their  manners  must  differ.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  idea  of  the  horrible  noise  oc- 
casioned, by  thousands  of  these  birds  in  the 


dark  part  of  the  cavern,  and  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  croaking  of  our  crows, 
which  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  North  live  in 
society,  and  construct  their  nests  upon  trees, 
the  tops  of  which  touch  each  other.  The 
shrill  and  piercing  cries  of  the  Guacharos 
strike  upon  the  vaults  of  the  rocks,  and  are 
repeated  by  the  echoes  in  the  depth  of  the 
cavern.  The  Indians  showed  us  the  nests  of 
these  birds  by  fixing  torches  to  the  end  of  a 
long  pole.  These  nests  were  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high  above  our  heads,  in  holes  in  the 
shape  of  funnels,  with  which  the  roof  of  the 
grotto  is  pierced  like  a  sieve.  The  noise  in- 
creased as  we  advanced,  and  the  birds  were 
affrighted  by  the  light  of  the  torches  of  copal. 
When  this  noise  ceased  a  few  minutes  around 
us  we  heard  at  a  distance  the  plaintive  cries 
of  the  birds  roosting  in  other  ramifications  of 
the  cavern.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bands  an- 
swered each  other  alternately. 

The  Indians  enter  into  the  Cueva  del 
Guacharo  once  a  year,  near  midsummer,  armed 
with  poles,  by  means  of  which  they  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  the  nests.  At  this  season 
several  thousands  of  birds  are  killed  ;  and  the 
old  ones,  as  if  to  defend  their  brood,  hover 
over  the  heads  of  the  Indians,  uttering  terrible 
cries.  The  young,  which  fall  to  the  ground, 
are  opened  on  the  spot.  Their  peritoneum  is 
extremely  loaded  with  fat.  The  quantity  of 
fat  in  frugivorous  animals,  not  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  exerting  very  little  muscular  mo- 
tion, reminds  us  of  what  has  been  long  since 
observed  in  the  fattening  of  geese  and  oxen. 
It  is  well-known  how  favorable  darkness  and 
repose  are  to  this  process.  The  nocturnal 
birds  of  Europe  are  lean,  because,  instead  of 
feeding  on  fruits,  like  the  Guacharo,  they  live 
on  the  scanty  produce  of  their  prey.  At  the 
period  which  is  commonly  called  at  Caripe 
the  "  oil  harvest,"  the  Indians  build  huts 
with  palm-leaves  near  the  entrance,  and  even 
n  the  porch  of  the  cavern.  Of  these  we  still 
saw  some  remains.  There,  with  a  fire  of 
brushwood,  they  melt  in  pots  of  clay  the  fat 
of  the  young  birds  just  killed.  This  fat  is 
known  by  the  name  of  butter  or  oil  of  the 
Guacharo.  It  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  with- 
out smell,  and  so  pure  that  it  may  be  kept 
above  a  year  without  becoming  rancid.  At 
the  convent  of  Caripe,  no  other  oil  is  used  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  monks  but  that  of  the 
cavern,  and  we  never  observed  that  it  gave 
the  aliments  a  disagreeable  taste  or  smell. 

"Young  Guacharos  have  been  sent  to  the  port 
of  Cumana,  and  lived  there  several  days  with- 
out taking  any  nourishment,  the  seeds  offered 
to  them  not  suiting  their  taste.  When  the 
crops  and  gizzards  of  the  young  birds  are 
opened  in  the  cavern,  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain all  sorts  of  hard  and  dry  fruits,  which 
furnish,  under  the  singular  name  of  Guacharo 
seed,  a  very  celebrated  remedy  against  inter- 
mittent fevers.  The  old  birds  carry  these 
seeds  to  their  young.  They  are  carefully  col- 
lected and  sent  to  the  sick  at  Cariaco,  and 
other  places  of  the  low  regions,  where  fevers 
are  prevalent. — Kingsley's  West  Indies." 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  291.) 

"  1817.   Seventh  month  4th. — In  reading 


It  was  Christianity  which  first  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  be- 
tween Greek  and  barbarian,  between  the 
white  and  the  black.  Humanity  is  a  word 
which  you  look  for  in  vain  in  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle; the  idea  of  mankind  as  one  family,  as 
the  children  of  one  God,  is  an  idea  of  Christian 
growth. — Max  Mutter. 


the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Kings,  I 
have  at  this  time  been  much  instructed,  and 
am  ready  to  take  the  lesson  to  myself  as  a 
warning  or  special  admonition.    Herein  we 
see,  that  it  availed  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
future,  that  the  prophet  had  (though  so  lately) 
been  favored  with  a  divine  commission,  and 
was  hitherto  upright  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  that  arduous  duty  which  devolved  upon 
him  from  his  Lord, — even  that  of  openly  pro- 
claiming  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty 
against  the  idolatry  that  had  overtaken  the 
people, — and  boldly  asserting  the  destruction 
of  the  priests  even  to  their  faces,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  king ;  saying  to  him  in  reply 
to  his  invitation, — '  If  thou  wilt  give  me  half 
thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee  ;  neither 
will  I  eat  bread  or  drink  water  in  this  place :' 
— yet  after  all,  he  was  weak  enough  to  give 
up  his  own  clear  convictions  of  duty,  as  re- 
vealed in  and  to  himself,  (the  truth  of  which 
was  indubitably  evinced  and  sealed  by  the 
miracle  which  attended  the  partial  perform- 
ance of  them,)  and  to  prefer  obeying  the  old 
prophet  before  compliance  with  1  the  word  of 
the  Lord.'    O  I  how  greatly  have  I  longed  in 
a  peculiar  and  especial  manner  for  myself,  as 
I  am  now  situated  and  circumstanced,  that  I 
may  steadfastly  adhere  to  no  other  law  but 
the  law  written  on  the  heart;  and  closely  to 
attend  to  the  secret  dictates  of  Best  Wisdom 
alone.    For  assuredly  there  is  no  safety,  but 
in  implicitly  giving  up  to  the  reproofs  of  in- 
struction, which  are  and  ever  will  be  the  way 
to  life.    '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,'  says  the 
apostle  Paul;  but  he  adds, — 'even  as  I  also 
am  of  Christ;'  intimating  surely  that  the  ex- 
amples of  others  in  life  and  conversation  are 
to  be  followed,  only  so  far  as  they  accord  with 
the  example  and  precepts  of  Him,  who  said, 
'1  am  the  light  of  the  world,' — 'whilst  ye 
have  the  light  believe  in  the  light,' — '  walk 
while  ye  have  the  light.'    So  that  in  looking 
back  at  such  acts  of  dedication,  as  have  been 
(according  to  my  belief)  required  at  my  hands, 
and  in  contemplating  the  peace  which  has  en- 
sued after  even  the  smallest  surrender,  when 
the  sacrifice  has  been  offered  out  of  a  sincere 
and  upright  heart;  I  have  earnestly,  and  I 
may  truly  say  above  every  other  earthly  con- 
sideration, desired  that  nothing  may  be  suf- 
fered to  hinder  me — to  turn  me  aside,  even  in 
trifling  as  well  as  in  great  matters  and  con- 
cerns, from  carefully,  closely,  unremittingly 
attending  to,  and  abiding  by,  the  counsels  and 
teachings  of  that  divine  principle,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  given  to  every  one 
for  his  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation.    1  have 
found  amongst  many  other  acts  and  false  sug- 
gestions and  temptations,  which  the  enemy 
makes  use  of  to  deter  us  from  giving  up  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
which  is  much  talked  of  and  acted  upon  by 
many,  through  their  own  inexperience  and 
the  deceit  of  the  prince  of  darkness;  namely, 
that  these  leadings  and  secret  influences  and. 
inspirations,  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
workings  of  our  own   mental  or  rational 
powers;  and  if  they  are  distinguishable,  that 
these  persons  have  not  felt  them  or  known 
them.   Now  in  answer  to  this,  which  has  been 
my  own  delusion,  I  may  say,  that  every  one 
who  has  for  a  long  season  habitually  stifled 
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by  disobedience  this  divine  monitor,  cannot 
expect  to  hear  or  to  understand  so  plainly  its 
voice,  as  those  do  who  have  for  a  long  period 
listened  to  its  secret  whispers,  and  surrender- 
ed themselves  unreservedly  to  its  injunctions: 
these  can  testify,  that  they  follow  no  uncer- 
tain vapor  or  idle  tale;  but  that  its  reproofs 
are  to  be  plainly  perceived,  and  its  incite- 
ments early  to  be  felt ;  and  that  the  peace 
they  witness  cannot  be  imitated,  neither  can 
it  be  expressed  to  the  understandings,  or  con- 
ceived by  the  imaginations  of  such,  as  have 
none  of  this  blessed  experience.  Nor  let  any 
poor,  seeking,  sincere,  or  serious  minds  be  dis- 
couraged, that  they  do  not  upon  submission 
immediately  or  very  quickly  feel  what  they 
wait  to  feel,  even  the  arising  of  that  secret, 
influencing,  actuating,  constraining  and  re- 
straining power  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Let 
them  not  be  discouraged  if  this  be  their  case, 
nor  be  dismayed  if  even  after  some  consider- 
able sacrifices  and  trying  testimonies  of  sin- 
cerity, they  find  not  that  rich  reward  of  peace 
which  they  had  expected.  Let  such  remem- 
ber, it  is  written,  £  he  that  endureth  to  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved :'  now  where  there  is 
a  moment's  enduring  only,  and  that  previous 
to  or  whilst  in  the  performance  of  what  is  re- 
quired, this  cannot  be  called  '  enduring  to  the 
end but  O !  it  is  that  '  resistance  unto  blood' 
(as  it  were)  in  faith  and  faithfulness,  that 
'patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  in  defi- 
ance of  difficulties,  discouragements,  darkness, 
doubt,  and  distress,  which  will  give  us  the 
victory,  and  will  make  us  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  heirs  of  that  eternity 
of  peace,  and  rest,  and  joy,  which  we  know  is 
prepared  for  such  as  overcome. 

"  1817.  Ninth  month  6th.— For  more  than 
a  week  past,  I  have  been  plunged  by  the  per- 
mission of  Best  Wisdom,  into  such  a  depth  of 
darkness  and  discouragement,  without  any 
perceptible  glimmer  of  alleviation  or  ray  of 
comfort,  that  my  poor,  tossed,  troubled  soul 
seems  on  the  very  point  of  giving  up  the  con- 
test, and  losing  hold  of  its  only  support  and 
security.  Whilst  the  heavens  are  as  brass, 
and  the  earth  as  it  were  iron,  what  is  frail, 
helpless  man  to  do  for  himself?  It  seems  to 
my  view,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  to  aid  himself,  or  to  deliver  himself  out  of 
his  forlorn  situation,  but  to  sink  down  into 
his  own  nothingness;  and  there,  as  in  the 
dust,  to  remain  all  the  Lord's  determined 
time,  until  he  shall  see  meet  to  appoint  unto 
him  '  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.'  When  I  took  my  pen  to  write 
what  has  thus  been  written,  [  did  not  expect 
to  come  to  the  preceding  conclusion,  or  that 
any  such  reflection  would  arise  out  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Lord  grant  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, may  be  more  than  mere  words ;  and  that 
through  and  over  all  difficulty  and  distress,  I 
may  come  forth  the  wiser  and  the  better,  and 
more  devoted  to  his  disposal,  and  more  patient 
under  his  dispensations. 

"1817.  Ninth  month  17th— I  believe  my- 
self called  upon  to  bear  an  open,  unequivocal, 
unflinching  testimony,  not  only  against  all 
pride,  extravagance,  ostentation  and  excess, 
but  also  in  a  peculiar  manner  against  all  the 
secret  insinuations  and  covered  appearances, 
under  which  they  are  creeping  in,  and  grow- 
ing up  amongst  us  as  a  Society.  I  have  for 
years  believed,  that  the  declension  amongst 
Friends  from  the  true  standard  of  simplicity 
is  great ;  and  I  am  of  the  mind,  that  if  they 
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had  diligently  hearkened  unto,  and  implicitly 
obeyed  thejdictates  of  Best  Wisdom,  they  would 
have  been  led  to  '  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Di- 
vine Providence  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.'  I  believe  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  live  in  such  a  humble,  plain,  homely, 
simple  manner,  as  that  neither  in  the  furni- 
ture, food,  nor  clothing  used,  any  misapplica- 
tion of  the  gifts  6f  Divine  Providence  be  ad- 
mitted or  encouraged. 

"1817.  Ninth  month. — 'Day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge  ;'  and  where  is  an  end  to  praising 
the  Lord  for  his  mercy,  which  '  endureth  for- 
ever,' and  which  is  abundantly  shed  abroad, 
to  the  rejoicing  of  the  hearts  of  those  that 
seek  to  serve  Him,  and  to  the  great  comfort 
of  their  souls  in  the  midst  of  much  tribulation. 
O  !  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  reliance, 
unshaken,  immovable  reliance  on  Him,  who 
thus  daily  scatters  and  profusely  deals  out 
tokens  of  his  living-kindness.  0 1  that  there 
may  be  an  increase  of  faith  experienced,  an 
increase  of  resignation  proportioned  to  the 
nearer  approach  of  perplexity  and  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  on  every  hand.  And 
now  when  the  waves  of  affliction  run  high, 
and  the  floods  seem  irresistible,  may  the  Lord 
Almighty,  who  '  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,'  in  his  own  time  lift  up  a 
standard  against  them, — saying  '  thus  far  but 
no  farther.'  O  !  surely  He  who  remains  as 
ever  to  be  the  only  sure  '  confidence  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth/ — He  who  can  overrule 
events  for  the  good  of  those  that  sincerely 
seek  him,  will  not  overlook  or  despise  any  of 
those,  who  desire  to  look  unto,  and  who  lean 
upon  Him  alone  in  all  their  troubles. 

"  O !  Lord  God  of  my  fathers,  art  not  thou 
God  in  heaven  ?  and  rulest  thou  not  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  ?  and  in  thy 
hand  is  there  not  power  and  might,  so  that 
none  is  able  to  withstand  thee  ?'  Art  not 
thou  my  God,  art  not  thou  my  joy,  my  de- 
light, my  glory,  the  crown  of  my  rejoicing? 
Art  not  thou  He,  that  hath  hitherto  helped 
me,  that  hath  brought  me  out  of  much  evil, 
that  hath  inclined  my  heart  to  seek  thee,  and 
my  soul  to  love  and  fear  thee  ?  Wilt  thou 
not  arise  for  my  help  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
of  temptation,  of  darkness,  of  distress,  from 
whatever  cause  these  may  proceed,  whether 
by  thy  permission,  or  by  thy  appointment  ? 
O  I  Lord,  thou  knowest  perfectly,  what  are 
the  causes  of  my  present  disquietude,  and  how 
to  dispose  of  all  things  for  the  best,  both  as 
to  the  present  and  as  to  the  future :  thou 
knowest  how  poor,  and  weak,  and  utterly 
incapable  I  am  to  help  myself  in  any  exigency 
that  may  arise;  and  that  without  thee,  noth- 
ing but  confusion,  and  sorrow,  and  desola- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  my  portion  :  O  !  make 
me  yet  more  deeply  and  lastingly  sensible 
of  this,  and  that  '  I  have  no  might  against 
this  great  company  that  cometh  against  me, 
neither  know  I  rightly  what  to  do.'  I  be- 
seech thee,  renew  daily  and  hourly  my  faith 
and  dependence,  and  watchfulness  unto  pray- 
er, and  my  love  and  fear  of  thee.  O  I  arm 
me  with  thy  gloriously  impenetrable  armor  ; 
and  make  me  strong  in  thee  and  in  the  power 
of  thy  might ;  that  through  thy  abundantly 
sufficient  grace  and  truth,  I  may  be  fit  for  all 
occasions  and  trials,  to  which  thou  mayst  see 
meet  to  call  me:  that  so,  my  eye  being  con- 
tinually upon  thee,  thy  precious  cause  may 
prosper,  and  thy  name  be  exalted  by  me,  in 
me,  and  through  me,  both  whilst  my  soul  is 


confined  in  this  frail  body,  and  for  ever  ai 
ever.  Amen. 

(To  be  continued ) 

Selected 

TRY  TO  BE  GOOD. 
Children,  try  to  be  good  ! 

That  is  the  end  of  all  teaching, 
Easily  understood, 

And  very  easy  in  preaching. 
Is  it  easy  to  do  t 

Speak,  if  you've  really  been  trying 
To  be  entirely  true, 

And  honestly  self-denying. 

To  weep  with  those  that  weep, 

To  be  just  in  every  dealing; 
A  careful  watch  to  keep 

On  temper  and  tongue  and  feeling ; 
Your  greatest  joy  to  find 

In  giving  another  pleasure, 
And  trying  not  to  mind 

That  yours  is  the  smallest  measure ; 

_  With  a  heart  to  hold  and  bless 

Both  loyalty  and  freedom  ; 
With  a  loving  little  Yes, 

And  a  smile  for  those  who  need  them  ; 
Yet  all  the  time  to  show 

Of  steadfast  faith  the  beauty, 
And  be  able  to  say  No, 

When  saying  No's  a  duty. 

Children,  try  to  be  good  ! 

That  is  the  end  of  all  teaching, 
■  Easily  understood, 

And  very  easy  in  preaching  ; 
And  if  you  find  it  hard,- 

Your  efforts  you  need  but  double; 
Nothing  deserves  reward 

Unless  it  gives  us  trouble. 

Selected 

GREEN  THINGS  GROWING. 
Oh  !  the  green  things  growing !  the  green  things  gro 

The  fresh  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things  growing, 
I  would  like  to  live,  whether  I  laugh  or  grieve, 
To  watch  the  happy  life  of  the  green  things  growing 
Oh  the  fluttering  and  pattering  of  the  green  thing 

growing,  _ 
Talking  each  to  each  when  no  man  is  knowing, 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight, 
Or  the  gray  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing 
I  love  I  love  them  so,  the  green  things  growing, 
And  I  think  that  they  love  me  without  false  showing 
For  by  many  a  tender  touch  they  comfort  me  so  muc 
With  the  mute,  mute  comfort  of  green  things  growing 
And  in  the  full  wealth  of  their  blossoms  glowing, 
Ten  to  one  I  take  they're  on  me  bestowing, 
Ah,  I  should  like  to  see,  if  God's  will  it  might  be, 
Many,  many  a  summer  of  my  green  things  growing. 

— Mulock. 


Gum  Copal. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  report 
the  average  export  of  copal  from  Zanzibar 
In  1834  there  was  little  if  any  export  trad 
in  it,  but  in  1859,  it  amounted  to  875,875 
pounds,  valued  at  $198,834.  According  to  the 
late  Col.  Hamerton,  it  varies  from  800,000  to 
1,200,000  per  annum,  and  if  properly  worked 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply 
will  become  limited  for  many  years,  as  the 
copal  producing  districts  are  very  extended, 
and  at  present  they  are  but  imperfectly 
worked. 

At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  class  of  copals  and  amber,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  them,  were  all  of  mineral  origin,  and 
that  it  had  either  flowed  from  the  ground  in 
a  manner  similar  to  petroleum  oils,  or  is,  as 
some  people  still  think,  a  bituminous  sub- 
stance ranking  between  the  liquid  petroleum 
and  coal.  In  a  French  work,  now  before  us, 
the  author  says : 

"  A  communication  was  made  to  M.  Tourne- 
fort  in  the  year  1700,  saying  that  the  yellow 
amber  was  found  in  the  most  sterile  and 
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ii  |:ed  clefts  of  the  rocks  of  Provence,  which 
the  writer  of  the  communication  to  he- 
re that  the  amber  was  a  mineral  gum  and 

A  a  vegetable  one,  and  that  the  amber  of 
sea  of'Dantzig  was  not  dropped  from  trees, 
i  brought  over  by  torrents, 
n  the  year  1703,  M.  Galland  made  known 
t  he  bad  found  yellow  amber  at  Marseilles, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  place  where 
[re  were  no  trees,  and  where  the  sea  was 
ied  in  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks.  The 
low  amber  must  have  been  detached  from 
se  rocks  and  fallen  in  the  sea." 
!$ut,  to-day,  it  is  well  known  that  both 
ber  and  copal  once  flowed  from  trees. 
I"ot  only  does  the  copal  itself  point  to  a 
;etable  origin,  but  copal  producing  trees 
y  to-day  be  seen  growing  on  the  island  of 
izibar,  and  all  along  the  eastern  part  of 
ica,  and  one  may  watch  the  gum  as  it  oozes 
n  these,  may  see  the  ants  and  the  spiders 
hey  are  entombed  by  it,  and  follow  up  the 
cess  of  gradual  hardening.  And  though 
copal  of  to-day's  formation  is  of  very  lit- 
palue  as  a  varnish  gum,  this  is  not  due  to 
ifference  of  origin,  but  to  another  reason, 
iminization,  which  we  shall  speak  of  pre- 

tly. 

uichard  F.  Burton  describes  the  copal  tree 
pastern  Africa,  thus : 

The  tree  still  lingers  on  the  island  and  on 
mainland  off  Zanzibar.  It  is  by  no  means, 
ome  have  supposed,  a  shrubby  thorn  ;  its 
ering  bole  has  formed  canoes  sixty  feet 

t  i,  and  a  single  tree  has  sufficed  for  the 
ion  of  a  brig.    The  average  height,  how- 

J  r,  is  only  about  half  that  height  with  from 
se  to  six  feet  girth  near  the  ground.  The 
k  is  smooth,  the  lower  branches  are  often 
bin  the  reach  of  a  man's  hand,  and  the 

>■  \  frequently  emerges  from  a  natural  ring- 

™  ;e  of  dense  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  of  a 
ow-whitish  tinge,  rendering  the  tree  con- 
uous  amid  the  dark  African  jungle  growth. 

'i  s  dotted  with  exudations  of  raw  gum, 
ch  is  found  scattered  in  bits  about  the 
i,  and  it  is  infested  by  ants,  especially  by 
ing  ginger-colored  and  semi-transparent 
iety,  called  by  the  people  "  boiling  water," 
a  its  fiery  bite.  The  copal  wood  is  yellow 
ed,  and  the  saw  collects  from  it  large 

\:  es.  When  dried  and  polished,  it  darkens 
honey  brown,  and  being  well  veined,  it 
•led  for  the  panels  of  doors.  The  small 
pliable  branches  form  the  favorite  bas- 
doing  instrument  of  those  regions  ;  after 
{  keeping  they  become  brittle.  The 
lern  habitat  of  the  tree  is  the  alluvial  sea 
n,  and  the  anciently  raised  beach,  though 
aiding  over  the  coast  of  the  latter  forma- 
,  it  ceases  to  be  found  at  any  distance  be- 
d  the  landward  counterslope,  and  it  is  un- 
wn  in  the  interior." 

1  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  true  copal, 
■bays,  "  The  ripe  copal,  properly  called 
■partm,  is  the  product  of  vast  extinct  for- 
jit,  overthrown  in  some  former  age  by  some 
Went  action  of  the  elements,  or  exuded  from 
roots  of  the  tree  by  an  abnormal  action 
ch  exhausted  and  destroyed  it.    That  it 
le  produce  of  a  tree  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
sry  of  pieces  of  gum  embedded  in  touch 
d,  which  crumbles  under  the  fingers." 
ery  little  of  the  "  raw  copal"  is  imported 
America,  it  being  valueless  in  the  manu- 
ure  of  fine  varnishes.    It  is  smoky  or 
dy,  feels  soft  to  the  touch,  and  becomes 
putty  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 


alcohol,  and  when  acted  upon  by  the  solution 
used  for  washing  the  true  copal  it  becomes 
viscid.  Now  the  marked  differences  which 
exist  between  the  characteristics  of  the  ripe 
and  the  raw  copal,  are  without  doubt  due  to 
the  bituminization  of  the  former.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which 
copal  is  found  has  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  copal.  Thus,  when 
the  soil  is  white  and  clayey,  the  copal  found 
therein  is  whitish,  but  of  less  value  than  in  a 
golden  soil,  when  the  copal  takes  an  amber 
shade,  which,  when  clear,  is  the  most  valua- 
ble quality.  The  redder  the  earth  from  which 
the  gum  is  dug,  the  better  the  gum.  Ma- 
gagony,  Kwaly,  Burgamoier,  and  the  coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  produce  the 
most  valuable  copal.  As  you  leave  these 
places  the  soil  grows  white  and  more  clayey 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  that  you  extend, 
and  so  in  the  same  proportion  does  the  copal 
grow  poorer  and  poorer.  In  the  case  of  the 
best  specimens  of  copal,  undoubtedly  a  slow 
chemical  action  has  been  kept  up  between 
the  soil  and  the  gum  for  century  after  century, 
during  which  process  the  soil  has  been  at 
work  removing  impurities  from  the  gum,  and 
the  gum  in  its  turn  has  been  extracting 
certain  important  principles  from  the  soil. 
Being  buried  of  a  depth  beyond  atmospheric 
influences,  it  has,  like  amber  and  similar  gum- 
resins,  been  bituminized  in  all  its  purity,  the 
volatile  principles  being  fixed  by  moisture, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  external  air. 

How  long  this  action  has  been  going  on,  or 
in  what  age  the  great  mass  of  copal  was  de- 
posited, are  questions  upon  which  we  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty.  On  this  point  the 
Pacific  Monthly  has  an  article  written  by  Wm. 
C.  Hines,  late  consul  to  Zanzibar,  in  which  he 
says : 

"  At  the  diggings,  no  copal  trees  are  found, 
nor  any  signs  of  them,  and  to  this  time  it  is 
mere  conjecture  in  what  ages  these  deposits 
of  copal  were  made,  but  probably  it  was  many 
thousands  of  year's  ago.  The  merchants  often 
try  to  get  specimens  of  anything  the  negroes 
may  dig  up  with  the  copal,  but  they  in  every 
case  say  they  get  nothing  whatever." 

Dr.  Packard,  of  Salem,  thinks  the  antiquity 
of  the  copal  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
generally  considered,  and  judging  from  the 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which 
are  found  in  it,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  its 
origin  should  be  referred  to  the  age  preceding 
the  historical,  namely,  the  Tertiary  age. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Gunning  refers  it  to  an  earlier 
period  saying: 

"  We  no  longer  wonder  how  the  insect  got 
into  the  copal,  but  how  long  it  has  been  there. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  fix  the 
time,  but  we  know  enough  to  assure  us  that 
it  must  be  reckoned  in  thousands  of  years. 
The  revolutions  of  nature,  from  forest  to 
desert,  are  never  achieved  in  a  day.  The 
crimes  of  men  '  have  dried  up  realms  to  de- 
serts.' Nature  has  done  the  same,  but  she 
is  not  a  swift  architect  of  ruin.  To  have 
wrought  the  extinction  of  a  race  from  Africa, 
and  buried  the  soil  which  bore  them  under 
eighty  feet  of  sand,  must  have  required  many 
ages." 

Wo  will  now  conclude  this  series  of  papers 
by  referring  to  the  so-called  "  goose  skin" 
which  is  commonly  found  on  the  best  varie- 
tiesof  Zanzibar  copal.  What  made  this  "goose- 
skin?"  The  first  copal  dealer  you  ask  will 
probably  tell  you  he  doesn't  know ;  the  next 


one  will  tell  you  that  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  impression  of  the  particles  of  sand, 
which  were  imparted  to  the  copal  while  in  a 
soft  state.  We  have  never  believed  in  this 
theory,  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  impres- 
sions are  too  regular  ;  Second,  they  are  utter- 
ly different  from  what  would  be  made  by 
sand.  The  surface  consists,  not  in  depres- 
sions, but  in  small  and  regularly  molded  pro- 
tuberances, and  does  not  show  indentations, 
as  would  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  sand 
against  it  when  in  a  soft  state,  but  its  surface 
is  rounded  into  a  continued  series  of  excres- 
cences. A  third,  and  very  forcible  argument 
against  the  common  theory,  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  often  examined  pieces  of  copal  which 
were  partly  enveloped  in  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  which  crumbled  under  the  touch  ; 
and,  beneath  this  covering,  which  protected  the 
copal  against  any  contact  with  the  sand,  was 
found  the  same  goose-skin,  as  perfect  and  as 
regular  as  on  pieces  not  so  protected.  Does 
not  this  fact  decide  the  matter?  We  think 
so.  If  not,  here  is  another  fact  which  is  given 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
held  May  5th,  1870,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  read  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Kirk,  Her  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  distinction 
between  the  recent  and  fossil  states  of  the 
resin  known  in  commerce  as  copal.  One 
characteristic  by  which  fossil  copal  is  known 
from  the  recent  resin  is  the  so-called  '  goose- 
skin.'  Dr.  Kirk  has  ascertained  that  the 
fossil  copal  shows  no  trace  of  this  goose-skin 
when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  that  it 
makes  its  appearance  only  after  cleaning  and 
brushing  the  outer  surface." 

This  not  only  goes  towards  unsettling  one 
theory,  but  it  gives  the  hint  of  another  and 
more  plausible  one,  which  we  had  previously 
been  led  to  by  other  premises,  namely,  that 
the  "  goose-skin"  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  gum  (sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
after  digging,)  which  follows  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  and  the  volatile  principles  pre- 
viously contained  by  it,  and  in  the  process  of 
contraction  its  surface  is  swelled  or  depressed 
into  regular  forms.  Instances  of  a  similar 
formation  are  very  common.  We  have  often 
seen  it  on  the  surface  of  ice. 

Such  is  gum  copal,  its  formation,  its  posi- 
tion as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  such  is 
the  principal  ingredient  of  coach  and  car 
varnishes. —  The  Hub. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

"  11th  mo.  11th,  1837.  I  think  I  see  in  the 
light  of  Truth,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, that  the  religious  Society  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  have  been  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  raised  up  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  in  a  marvellous  manner;  that 
by  the  same  power  it  has  been  preserved  to 
this  day ;  and  will  be  to  the  latest  period  of 
time.  It  has  been  designed  not  only  to  be  a 
distinct,  but  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.  Although  now,  as  of  old,  all  are  not 
Israel  that  are  of  Israel,  yet  the  faithful  now, 
as  they  were  then,  are  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  Power,  which  was  and  is  and 
ever  will  be  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 

"  This  day  I  am  sixty-four  years  old.  Truly 
I  view  it  as  a  marvellous  thing  that  lam  yet 
alive.  Suffering  has  been  my  portion  pretty 
much  all  my  time — a  complication  of  afflic- 
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tions  !  Yet  I  have,  I  trust,  many  a  time  been 
enabled  to  magnify  and  adore  that  gracious 
hand  that  wounds  to  heal,  and  kills  to  make 
alive.  At  this  moment  the  prayer  of  my 
heart  is,  Lord  keep  me  the  little  time  I  may 
have  remaining,  from  sinning  in  thy  sight, 
either  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 

Mildred  Ratclipp." 

There  is  hope  and  encouragement  conveyed 
in  the  foregoing  memorandum  of  Mildred  Rat- 
cliff,  respecting  not  only  the  manner  in  which 
our  Society  was  raised  up  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  ;  but  because  notwithstanding 
now  as  of  old,  all  are  not  Israel  that  are  of 
Israel,  she  believed  she  had  seen  in  the  light 
of  Truth,  that  it  had  by  the  same  Power  been 
preserved ;  and  would  be  through  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  faithful,  to  the  latest  period  of 
time.  She  says  further,  that  it  has  been  de- 
signed not  only  to  be  a  distinct,  but  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

Her  remarks  have  reminded,  that  as  the 
children  of  Israel  were  brought  out  of  Egypt 
by  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm, 
to  the  praise  of  the  Great  Name,  so  were  our 
forefathers  from  the  varied  religious  Profes- 
sors of  their  day,  to  be  a  distinct,  inward,  and 
spiritually-minded  people ;  to  maintain  and 
exemplify  more  fully  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  new  covenant  dispensation  of 
light  and  life  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  and  by  the  dear  Son  and  sent  of 
God  in  the  heart.  But  though  the  language 
used  toward  ancient  Israel  is,  "  The  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;"  yet  His  preservation  of  them, 
with  the  opening  of  His  hand  to  them  in 
blessings,  was  ever  conditional,  viz :  "  Ye  shall 
diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  his  testimonies,  and  statutes, 
which  he  hath  commanded  thee/'  And  "Be- 
ware lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which  brought 
thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
house  of  bondage."  "  It  shall  be  if  thou  do  at 
all  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  after 
other  gods,  and  serve  them  and  worship 
them,  I  testify  against  you  this  day,  that  ye 
shall  surely  perish ;  *  *  because  ye  would 
not  be  obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your 
God."  When  we  reflect  how  minute,  and,  to 
the  natural  mind  perhaps,  insignificant  some 
of  these  statutes  and  ordinances  under  that 
theocracy  were,  we  too  may  well  "  beware" 
lest  we  be  not  obedient  to  the  Lord  in  what 
are  called  the  smaller  tithes  or  testimonies  as 
we  have  received  them,  and  which  will  be  re- 
quired at  our  hands.  Remembering  that  to 
Him,  whose  are  "  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  and  "  all  nations  before  him  are  as 
nothing,"  the  lesser  requisitions  of  His  will 
are,  in  point  of  obedience,  as  important  as  the 
greater  ;  because  that  the  great  things  of  God 
have  usually  small  beginnings;  and  because 
it  is  written,  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much."  And 
again,  "He  that  contemneth  small  things 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  This  is  also 
very  observable  in  the  following  biblical  nar- 
ratives, viz  :  If  Moses  had  not  submissively 
taken  off  his  shoes  at  the  command  of  the  I 
Am  of  his  people,  would  he  have  been  further 
instructed  in  His  will,  or  sent  to  show  the 
signs  and  wonders  he  did  before  Pharoah,  and 
so  marvellously  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
with  the  all-sufficient  promise,  "  Certainly  I 
will  be  with  thee?"  If  Joshua,  and  the  men 
under  him,  had  not  blown  with  the  rams 


horns,  as  enjoined  by  the  Most  High,  would 
the  walls  of  Jericho  have  fallen,  and  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  been,  thi-ough  him,  ex- 
alted ?  or  would  he  afterwards  as  Moses'  suc- 
cessor, and  with  "the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed" been  instrumental  in  conducting  His 
chosen  people  to  the  promised  inheritance? 
If  the  youthful  David  had  not  put  off  Saul's 
armor,  saying,  "I  have  not  proved  it,"  and 
had  he  not  instead  gone  forth  with  his  staff, 
the  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and 
his  sling  in  his  hand — simple  equipments — is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  slain  the 
giant  and  delivered  Israel ;  or  that  he  would 
have  been  advanced  to  the  post  of  dignity  and 
of  honor  unto  which  the  Lord  promoted  him? 
If  Naaman  had  not  dipped  himself,  after  all 
his  disappoint  ment,  misgivings  and  rage,  seven 
times  in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of 
the  man  of  God,  would  his  flesh  have  return- 
ed like  that  of  a  little  child,  or  he  been  healed 
of  his  leprosy  ?  If  the  blind  men,  sent  by  the 
Saviour  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  had  not  obeyed 
His  mandate,  would  the  restoration  of  their 
sight  have  been  effected  ?  Had  the  poor 
widow,  in  the  record  of  our  Lord,  not  have 
cast  the  two  mites  of  .her  penury  into  the 
treasury,  would  she  have  been  commended  by 
Him ;  or  would  her  simple  dedication  have 
received  a.  world-wide,  and  world-enduring 
celebrity  ?  If  Mary  had  not  washed  the  feet 
of  Jesus  with  tears,  kissed  them,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  had  she 
not  also  annointed  them  with  the  ointment, 
then  would  the  odor  thereof  have  filled  the 
house ;  or  would  her  devotion  and  faithful- 
ness in  all  these,  have  been  memorialized,  and 
handed  down  for  the  example  and  encourage- 
ment of  future  generations?  Well,  are  not 
these,  with  the  many  more  that  might  be 
cited,  comparatively  little  things  ?  Yea,  was 
not  man's  first  disobedience  in  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,  to  the  trifler 
and  skeptic,  an  insignificant  act,  unlikely  to 
produce  such  an  unequal  result  ?  But  to  call 
in  question  these  is,  in  effect  to  call  in  ques- 
tion everything  upon  which  our  faith  and 
hopes  of  salvation  rest.  How  true  it  is,  "  there 
is  nothing  small  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  upon  the  destinies  of 
eternity  ;"  nothing  small  in  the  sight  of  Him, 
who  works  all  His  wonderful  transformations 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace  in 
us,  through  overcoming  strength  by  weak- 
ness, and  through  our  obedience  to  Him  in 
the  day  of  small  things,  as  the  stepping  stone 
to  being  made  rulers  over  more. 

Then  is  there  not  ground  for  jealous  fear 
lest  we  as  a  people  whom  the  Lord  hath 
called  and  blessed,  like  ancient  Israel,  have 
turned  aside  from  the  testimonies  and  the 
principles  delivered  to  our  fathers?  The 
promises  to  them,  though  under  the  more 
perfect  covenant,  were  hardly  less  full  and 
encouraging  than  to  Israel.  How,  in  the 
early  day  at  least,  might  the  language  in 
measure  be  applied  to  both  :  "  Thy  shoes  shall 
be  iron  and  brass ;  and  as  thy  days  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  "The  eternal  God  is  thy 
refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms."  "  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone." 
"  Happy  art  thou  O,  Israel :  who  is  like  unto 
thee,  Oh  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield 
of  thy  help,"  &c.  Had  Friends  kept  to  this 
primitive,  practical  ground,  to  which  W.  Penn 
thus  alludes,  "I  cannot  forget  the  humility 
and  chaste  zeal  of  that  day."    "  How  firm  to 


Truth's  life,  as  well  as  Truth's  princip 
&c. : — kept  to  the  faithful  support  of  i 
had  been  banded  down  to  us  from  the  b< 
ning,  surely  the  present  death,  the  war 
uniformity  in  practice,  with  the  confusio 
tongues  too  evident,  would  not  have  been 
mitted  to  come  upon  us.  On  account  of  t 
things,  are  not  those  around  us  saying  ; 
too  much  cause,  "  Wherefore  hath  the  ] 
done  thus,"  &c.  And,  "  Then  men  shall 
because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenai 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  n 
with  them  when  he  brought  them  forth 
of  the  land  of  Egypt" — or  when  he  raised  t 
up  to  be  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people. 

When  either  an  individual  or  a  meetin 
declines  in  zeal  and  allegiance  to  the  Lor 
to  cease  to  regard  the  precious  testimonii 
faithful  support  of  which  cost  our  forefatl 
so  much  reproach  and  suffering,  and  w) 
have  been  committed  to  us  as  a  sacred  t 
this  is  "  as  when  a  standard  bearer  fainte 
The  compromise  or  giving  up  of  one  of 
smallest  (so  called)  of  these,  as  we  havi 
our  day  bad  opportunity  painfully  to  witr 
is  but  the  opening  door  to  others,  till 
only  the  queries,  but  almost  the  whole  b 
of  discipline  has  been  modified  to  suit 
prevailing  thirst  for  change ;  and  still  the 
is  more,  and  yet  more.  Not  satisfied  ■$ 
this,  the  doctrines  have  now  become  the  i 
ject  of  criticism  and  proposed  modificat 
And  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  1 
christian  divinity,  which  for  near  two  t 
dred  years  has  been  considered  a  stand 
work  in  the  Society,  and  recognized  as  at 
and  faithful  exposition  of  our  principles, 
been  denounced  as  a  book  of  dangerous  1 
dency,  which  young  Friends  are  war 
against  perusing.  Well,  where  began  1 
spirit  of  innovation,  change  and  revoluti< 
Was  it  not,  as  manifested  in  act  at  least,  i 
disregard  of  the  unimportant  [so  called)  tf 
monies  of  our  forefathers  ?  May  it  not, 
repeat,  be  thus  legitimately  traced  ?  Wa 
not  disobedience  in  the  day  of  small  thin 
A  soaring  above  the  witness  for  Truth,  wh 
ever  leads  into  an  humbling  sense  of  our  o 
nothingness — into  self-denial  and  the  ds 
cross  even  in  things  accounted  small,  as  dr 
language,  &c.  Then  is  there  not  cause  in  1 
day  for  the  admonition,  "Beware,"  as  c 
veyed  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  reci 
near  the  beginning  of  this  essay  ?  Bewi 
lest  we  forsake  the  Lord,  in  turning  ae 
from  a  faithful  support  of  all  the  testimoi 
handed  down  to  us  to  maintain,  by  a  C 
sistent  life  and  conversation  before  the  wo 
Beware  lest  on  these  accounts — "because  tl 
hast  left  thy  first  love" — thy  candlestick 
removed  out  of  his  place.  Beware  of  a  gr( 
ing  disregard,  if  not  contempt,  for  the  g( 
old  principles,  and  for  testimonies  long  tr 
and  approved.  Beware  of  iukewarmness,  £ 
of  a  benumbing  apathy  and  indifference 
eternal  things.  Beware  of  removing  the 
cient  landmark  (or  bound)  which  thy  fath 
have  set.  Beware  less  we  be  unsuspectinj 
led  farther  and  farther  from  the  footsteps 
the  flock  of  Christ's  companions.  And 
ware  too  of  the  grave  admonition  :  "  He  tl 
breaketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  hii 

We  have  no  doubt  there  are  those,  true  £ 
faithful,  and  deeply  tried  ones  left  even  wh' 
these  changes  have  most  taken  place,  \s 
cannot  conscientiously  yield  to  the  new  vi 
of  things  I  These  are  the  suffering  seed 
wards  whom  their  dear  Saviour's  regard 
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jse  remind  of  the  language,  "  Thou  hast  a 
names  even  in  Sardis,"  &c.    These  may- 
rejected  or  over-ridden,  but  as  they  keep 
ir  places  in  the  faith,  and  patience,  and 
oility  of  Jesus,  He  will  ever  make  a  way 
them,  and  overrule  all  for  their  good. 
y  this  class,  whoever  and  wherever  they 
,  be  encouraged  to  trust  in  the  Lord  their 
,leemer,  who  is  mighty  to  save  and  to 
,  ver;  and  who  remains  to  be  the  ever  pre- 
't  Helper  and  sufficiency  of  His  poor ; — 
se  who  fear  before  Him,  and  put  their 
,f:>le  trust  in  Him. 
)n  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  those,  who, 
n  whatever  cause  it  proceed,  whether  it 
;he  increase  of  riches,  the  apathy  of  indif- 
mce  and  lukewarmness,  or  the  love  of  the 
'?  rid,  allow  their  carnal  wisdom  to  get  above 
yoke  and  cross  of  Christ  which  brings 
i  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  the  morti- 
tion  of  self ;  and  allow  themselves  also  to 
jabove  "the  plain  and  homely  manner,  yet 
:ere  and  substantial  way"  of  our  fore- 
ters  in  the  Truth,  then  what  need  there  is 
I  watching  unto  prayer  with  all  persever- 
e,"  lest  they  fall  into  temptations  of  the 
}1  task  master.    Moreover  when  this  wis- 
l  puts  on  a  spiritual  appearance,  O,  how 
lly  deceived  and  hardened  such  may  be- 
le,  even  to  the  beating  "  of  the  men-serv- 
3  and  maidens"  of  the  true  household,  as 
ken  of  in  the  parable  of  our  Lord.  Never- 
.ess  "  The  rod  of  the  wicked  shall  not  rest 
n  the  lot  of  the  righteous."    But  how 
tiful  it  is  to  watch  steadily  against  Satan 
all  times,  but  especially  so,  when  as  an 
el  of  light  he  endeavors  to  beguile  from 
narrow  way  by  inflating  the  head  with 
e  presentations.    He  ever  lieth  in  wait  to 
ive  even,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  if  it  were 
ible,  the  very  elect."    Where  is  our  safety 
,  but  in  the  littleness  and  entire  depend- 
of  teachable  children  at  the  feet  of  the 
iour ;  that  we  "  may  be  renewed  in  the 
.-it  of  our  minds,  and  that  we  may  receive 
,  a  meekness  the  engrafted  word  which  is 
}  to  save  the  soul?    As  we  thus  above  all 
gs  seek  to  abide  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Vine 
fe,  He  will  watch  over  and  help  us  with 
earing  parental  regard  ;  so  that  "  When 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  spirit 
he  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
.."    He  will  encamp  round  about  these,  as 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
hese  shall  not  be  afraid  in  the  evil  time. 

in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be 
sfied." 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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n  epistle  "  From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
nen  Friends,  held  in  London  by  adjourn- 
its  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  the  Fifth 
ith,  1777,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  women 
Jmds  in  Philadelphia,"  carries  with  it,  we 
lik,  even  at  this  day,  somewhat  of  a  savor 
Biatlife-givingsap  which  circulates  through 
Bvarious  branches  of  the  true  Yine,  cement- 
Bthem  together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
B  the  bond  of  peace.    Its  opening  para- 
ahs  show  that  then  as  now,  the  members 
ihe  mystical  body  of  Christ  are  often 
-  lght  near  to  each  other  in  the  fellowship 
J  iiffering,  and  also  are  led  to  encourage  and 


strengthen  each  other,  by  bringing  into  view 
that  these  self-abasing  dispensations  have  al- 
ways been,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  the 
Lord's  true-born  children,  and  that  it  is  often 
in  and  through  them  that  He  enables  them 
to  partake  of  that  hidden  manna  which  the 
world  knows  not  of,  and  which  nourishes  the 
soul  up  unto  eternal  life. 

"  Dear  Friends,  in  an  especial  manner  such 
as  have  been  permitted  in  the  unerring  counsel  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  to  be  renewedly  baptised  into 
suffering,  we  would  in  a  degree  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  gospel,  affectionately  salute  you. 
We  desire  that  you  may,  by  the  invincible 
power  of  the  Highest,  be  enabled  to  gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  minds  and  hope  to  the  end, 
remembering  these  encouraging  expressions 
of  a  tried  minister  of  the  gospel  in  early 
times,  'Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For 
our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Keep  this  in  view, 
dear  Friends,  and  labor  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
at  all  times." 

It  is  impossible  for  the  finite  mind  of  man 
to  conceive  the  awful  depth  of  suffering  which 
the  adorable  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father  un- 
derwent when  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  were  upon  him,  nor  to  approxi- 
mate to  any  adequate  sense  of  his  agony 
when  "  His  sweat  was  as  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  down  to  the  ground  ;"  but  to  the  two 
disciples,  whose  mother  besought  that  they 
might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the 
other  on  his  left  in  his  kingdom,  He  declared, 
"Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink 
of,  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
withal  shall  ye  be  baptized;"  and  so,  in  their 
respective  measures,  has  it  been  with  every 
one  of  his  dedicated  followers  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  The  apostle  speaks  of  partici- 
pation in  this  suffering  as  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  believer,  where  he  says :  "  For  unto  you 
it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

Sarah  Lynes  Grubb,  speaking  of  these  suf- 
ferings and  the  consolations  rewarding  them, 
observes  :  "  Oh  !  the  deep  baptisms  the  Lord's 
precious  ones  have  to  pass  through!  Oh!  the 
bitter  cups  they  have  to  drink  of  as  years  re- 
volve! and  to  be  enabled  to  continue  with 
Christ  through  all  temptation  or  proving,  is 
indeed  that  which  sorely  tries  the  faith  and 
exercises  the  patience.  But  it  is  not  suffering 
alone  which  Infinite  Wisdom  dispenses  to  his 
own  :  their  consolations  abound  likewise  ;  and 
I  fully  believe  that  the  truly  dedicated,  lowly 
followers  of  the  crucified  Immanuel,  would 
not  barter  their  privileges,  peace  and  rest  in 
the  soul's  Beloved,  for  all  the  ease,  the  fleshly 
indulgence,  the  transient  joy  and  gratification 
of  such  as  seek  their  "good  things"  in  this 
life,  regardless  of  pursuing  the  "one  thing 
needful." 

Would  that  we  had  more  among  us  in  the 
present  day,  of  those  who,  by  being  willing, 
and  undergoing  these  baptisms  of  suffering 
and  death,  gave  evidence  they  are  born  again 
of  incorruptible  seed  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
are  therefore  fit  instruments  for  him  to  work 
by,  and  fewer  who  though  they  may  talk 
fairly  about  Christ  and  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  him,  and  act  largely  in  works  os- 
tensibly religious,  give  little  or  no  evidence 
of  enduring  that  chastening  which,  the  apos- 
tle declares,  God  dealeth  to  all  his  legitimate 
sons. 


In  reading  the  epistle  referred  to  we  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  following  short 
but  suggestive  paragraph.  After  alluding  to 
the  number  of  valuable  Friends,  ministers,  &c, 
who  were  in  attendance,  they  say,  "  Some  of 
the  most  deeply  baptized  ministers  have  been 
led  fervently  to  exhort  to  a  more  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  inward  teaching  of  Divine  Grace." 
May  not  this  convey  instruction  to  us  of  the 
present  day,  setting  forth  as  it  does,  in  few' 
words,  the  efficient  cause  of  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  the  means  of 
preservation  to  those  in  our  religious  Society 
who  have  realized  and  held  fast  the  profes- 
sion of  our  faith  firm  unto  the  end,  and  no 
less  truly  indicating  the  source  whence  so 
many  others  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  a  good  conscience,  and  the  decadence  of 
the  Society  from  its  original  brightness  and 
power. 

This  "  entire  dependence  upon  the  inward 
teaching  of  Divine  Grace,"  as  necessary  to 
every  step  in  the  way  and  work  of  salvation, 
and  in  every  religious  act  to  which  we  may 
be  called,  whether  in  our  individual  walk 
among  men,  or  in  the  church  of  Christ,  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  which  Friends  were 
specially  called  to  promulgate  from  the  begin- 
ning. "  Their  characteristic  or  main  dis- 
tinguishing point  or  principle,"  as  Wm.  Penn 
says,  was  "  The  light  of  Christ  within,  as 
God's  gift  for  man's  salvation  ;"  and  it  was 
their  close  attention  and  obedience  to  this 
"  unspeakable  gift"  that  enabled  them  to  know 
the  effectual  work  of  regeneration,  and  to  ex- 
emplify to  the  world  the  simplicity  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  this  that 
gave  them  power  to  endure  the  contradiction 
and  persecution  of  sinners,  and  by  their  faith- 
fulness thereto  to  triumph  in  patience  and 
resignation  over  the  machinations  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  commend  the  "  glad  tidings" 
to  the  acceptance  of  thousands,  while  holding 
up  a  pure  and  perfect  standard  of  christian 
doctrine  agreably  to  the  Scriptures.  As  with 
those  worthy  sons  of  the  morning,  so  it  has 
been  with  every  faithful  minister  and  mem- 
ber in  the  Society  in  every  generation  6ince. 
Gladly  recognizing  that  in  the  great  work  of 
salvation  Christ  is  all  in  all,  they  have  incul- 
cated, by  precept  and  example,  that  to  be 
made  partakers  of  his  redeeming,  sanctifying 
power,  the  soul  must  be  brought  into  humble, 
reverent  waiting  on  the  measure  of  Divine 
Grace,  which,  in  his  boundless  mercy  He  dis- 
penses unto  every  man.  That  it  is  by  giving 
heed  to  the  convicting  power  of  this  inspeak- 
ing  word  of  life,  any  are  made  partakers  of 
living  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  of  that 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  reconciliation  to  God, 
which  are  freely  offered  to  the  true  believers 
in  Christ. 

But  alas  ;  very  many,  dissatisfied  with  the 
sound  faith  of  our  fathers,  have  been  carried 
away  by  a  less  self-crucifiying,  less  rigidly 
restraining  system  of  belief  and  practice,  and 
resting  in  an  outward  confession  of  what 
Christ  mercifully  perfected  for  man's  salva- 
tion when  personally  on  earth,  have  learned 
to  overlook  the  necessity  for  "entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  inward  teaching  of  Divine 
Grace,"  in  order  to  be  made  partakers  of  that 
salvation,  and  our  helplessness  and  darkness 
without  the  indispensable  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  every  act  of  worship,  or  in 
ordering  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

As  an  inevitable  result,  important  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel,  which  our  fathers  bore 
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faithfully  amid  scorn  and  contempt,  have 
lost  their  value  in  the  estimation  of  such,  and 
in  many  places,  are  almost  entirely,  laid  wa9te, 
and  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  world  hav- 
ing been  adopted,  the  effort  is  kept  up  to  ap- 
proach more  and  more  nearly  to  the  opinions, 
and  the  modes  of  worship  of  other  religious 
professors.  But  though  worldly  minded  pro- 
fessors may  deceive  and  destroy  themselves, 
the  ordination  of  the  Head  of  the  church  can- 
not be  changed,  nor  the  foundation  on  which 
He  builds  it  removed,  and  if,  as  a  Societj', 
Friends  are  restored  to  that  sense  and  feeling 
of  divine  things  they  once  possessed,  they 
must  return  more  universally  to  a  practical 
"  entire  dependence  upon  the  teaching  of  Di- 
vine Grace,"  so  that  the  axe  may  be  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree,  defection  be  put 
down,  and  the  heavenly  life  be  known  to 
circulate  throughout  the  members,  wherein 
their  unity  and  fellowship  will  stand. 

The  sympathies  of  Friends,  as  well  as  others, 
of  this  city  and  vicinity,  were  greatly  excited 
last  fall  by  the  fires  at  Chicago  and  other 
parts  in  the  north-west;  and  many  of  them 
contributed  of  their  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  As  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  some 
of  the  donors  to  know  how  this  money  was 
distributed,  we  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the 
statement  furnished  by  Samuel  E.  Shipley, 
who  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  fund  under  the 
care  of  Friends: 

The  whole  amount  received,  including 
$2687.39,  the  proceeds  of  £500  sterling  sent 
by  Friends  in  England,  was  $11074.12. 

Of  this,  there  were  sent  at  different  times 
to  Joseph  Jones,  Treasurer  of  a  relief  com- 
mittee of  Friends  at  Chicago,  sums  amount- 
ing to  $5525  ;  paid  for  clothing,  dry  goods, 
shoes,  &c,  sent  to  the  State  Relief  Committee 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, $517.67 ;  cash  sent  to  the  committee  at 
Detroit,  $2500 ;  to  the  committee  at  Green 
Bay,  $2000;  to  Samuel  S.  Garrigues,  at  Bast 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  $500;  to  S.  M.  Hyatt 
Howard,  Wright  Co.,  Minnesota,  $17 ;  paid 
for  telegraph  dispatch,  stamps,  &c,  $14.45. 

There  were  also  received  from  Friends  in 
England,  seventeen  bales  of  blankets;  of 
which  nine  were  sent  to  Chicago,  three  each 
to  the  State  Relief  Committees  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  two  to  S.  S.  Garrigues,  of 
East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  London  Times  of  the  4th  inst.,  urges 
President  Grant  to  send  to  the  Geneva  Tribunal  Arbi- 
tration a  communication  which  shall  supersede  the  ori- 
ginal American  case,  containing  the  claims  for  conse- 
quential damages. 

The  strike  of  the  Liverpool  cartmen  resulted  in  the 
employers  yielding  all  that  was  demanded,  on  which 
the  men  resumed  work. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Earl  Granville,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  Earl  Derby,  said  the  reply  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  on  the  subject  of  indirect  Alabama 
claims  had  been  received,  and  gave  grounds  for  hope 
of  a  settlement  of  the  entire  matter  satisfactory  to  both 
countries.  He  desired  that  the  House  would  not  ask 
for  the  papers  at  present.  Prime  Minister  Gladstone 
made  similar  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  London  papers  of  the  6th,  comment  upon  the 
nomination  of  Horace  Greely,  though  they  seem  to  re- 
gard his  election  as  out  of  the  question.  The  News 
praises  Greely,  but  doubts  his  fitness  for  the  position  of 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

London— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1867,  93| ; 
ten-forties,  89!-. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lid.;  Orleans,  11}  a 
llfcZ. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  who  was  censured  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Capitulations  for  his  conduct  at  Metz,  will  be 


tried  by  court-martial.  The  trial  it  is  supposed  will 
probably  last  over  one  hundred  days,  and  require  the 
attendance  of  twelve  hundred  witnesses. 

A  remarkable  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  4th  by  Deputy  Pasquier,  upon  the  conduct  of 
army  contractors,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  shameless 
and  dishonest.  The  speech  created  much  feeling  in  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  order- 
ing it  to  be  printed  and  copies  circulated  throughout  all 
the  Communes  of  France. 

The  Assembly,  after  warmly  debating  the  project  for 
the  organization  of  a  Council  of  State,  refused,  by  a  vote 
of  353  to  322,  to  allow  the  President  to  appoint  its 
members. 

Count  Von  Arnim,  German  Ambassador,  has  had  an 
important  interview  with  President  Thiers.  The  most 
satisfactory  assurances  of  Germany's  friendly  sentiment 
were  given,  and  the  statements  to  the  contrary  which 
have  been  current  were  contradicted. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Capitulation  having 
criticised  with  severity  the  part  taken  by  General 
WimpfFen  in  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  the  General  re- 
plies, protesting  against  the  censure  of  the  Commission 
as  unjust,  and  requesting  that  he  be  retired  from  the 
army. 

The  Swiss  government  having  remonstrated  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  French  passport  system  with 
regard  to  Switzerland,  while  it  is  abandoned  for  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  orders  have  been  issued  that  pass- 
ports will  no  longer  be  required  for  travellers  to  and 
from  Switzerland. 

The  Rhine  is  now  crossed  by  eight  pontoon  bridges, 
which  connect  Alsace  with  the-Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

Several  French  Councils  Generals  have  voted  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  compulsory  primary  instruction  and 
compulsory  military  service,  and  almost  all  have  adopt- 
ed addresses  of  confidence  in  Thiers,  many  also  express- 
ing themselves  favorable  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Minister  Goulard  has  informed  the  Committee  of 
Liberation  that  the  German  troops  will  evacuate  France 
immediately  when  the  payment  of  the-  indemnity  is 
completed.  No  definite  negotiations  have  been  opened 
to  anticipate  the  payment  of  the  three  millards  due  in 
1874,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  overtures  of  France 
have  been  received  indicates  a  favorable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Germany. 

The  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain  proved  to  be  more 
formidable  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  It  has  been 
fomented  and  aided  by  many  of  the  priests  who  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  a  religious  war.  The  Carlist 
forces  were  broken  up  into  many  small  bands,  and  in 
several  minor  engagements  they  were  successful.  On 
most  occasions,  however,  when  collisions  occurred,  the 
insurgents  were  routed  by  the  government  forces.  Don 
Carlos  arrived  at  Vera,  in  Navarre,  forty'miles  north  of 
Pampeluna,  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  immediately  issued 
proclamations  calling  the  Spaniards  to  his  banner,  and 
promising  them  peace,  abundance  and  liberty.  He  was 
here  joined  by  Roda  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
On  the  4th  a  severe  engagement  took  place,  resulting  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  insurgents ;  after  which  Don 
Carlos  fled  toward  France  with  200  of  his  followers.  Of 
the  Carlist  forces  engaged  40  men  were  killed  and  630 
captured.  It  was  supposed  at  Madrid  that  this  defeat 
would  soon  end  the  outbreak.  The  Carlists  have  al- 
ready given  in  their  submissions  to  the  government  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  has  ceased,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  burning  lava  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Ad- 
ditional-troubles, however,  have  fallen  upon  them.  A 
hurricane  of  terrible  violence  has  swept  over  and  de- 
vastated the  country,  greatly  damaging  the  villages  and 
remaining  crops.  No  harm  whatever  has  been  done  to 
Naples  by  the  eruption,  although  there  have  been  fre- 
quent shocks  of  earthquake  and  showers  of  ashes  from 
the  volcano,  which  latter  fell  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches  in  the  city. 

The  city  of  Madras  and  its  vicinity  has  been  visited 
by  a  terrific  cyclone,  which  caused  a  serious  loss  of  life. 
A  number  of  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  which 
were  unable  to  put  to  sea  owing  to  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  cyclone  were  wrecked,  and  most  of  their  crews 
perished. 

Advices  from  Zanzibar  to  the  15th  ult,  state  that  the 
island  has  been  visited  by  a  terrible  hurricane.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  classes  were  sunk  or 
stranded  on  the  coast.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  was  very 
badly  damaged,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000. 

United  States.  —  The  Cincinnati  Convention  —  A 
large  assembly  of  dissatisfied  Republicans  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  met  in  Cincinnati  last  week,  and  took 


measures  for  the  organization  of  a  new  party  under 
name  of  "  Liberal  Republicans."  The  conven 
nominated  Horace  Greely,  of  New  York,  for  the  ] 
sidency  of  the  United  States,  and  B.  Gratz  Browi 
Missouri,  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  Public  Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  amoui 
on  the  first  inst.  to  $2,197,743,041 ;  the  decrease  dm 
the  Fourth  month  having  been  $12,588,089.  The  t 
decrease  of  the  public  debt  during  the  administra 
of  President  Grant  is  $327,719,819,  and  the  total  di 
nution  in  the  annual  interest  is  $21,472,089. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  numbe 
354,  including  35  deaths  from  small  pox.  The  m 
temperature  of  the  Fourth  month,  by  the  Pennsylvs 
Hospital  record,  was  54.31  deg.,  the  highest  during 
month  85°,  and  the  lowest  33°.  The  amount  of  i 
for  the  month  was  2.50  inches.  The  rain  fall  of 
first  four  months  of  the  present  year  has  been  i 
inches ;  in  the  corresponding  months  1871,  the  amo 
was  14.17  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  tempt 
ture  of  the  Fourth  month  for  the  past  83  years 
stated  to  be  50.31  deg.;  the  highest  mean  during  t 
entire  period  was  in  1871,  58.15  deg.,  the  lowest  wai 
1798,  44  deg. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the  bill 
moving  the  import  duty  from  tea  and  coffee,  and 
bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President.  It  goes 
effect  on  the  first  of  Seventh  mo.  next.  The  dutie 
present  imposed  on  these  articles  are  three  cenl 
pound  upon  coffee,  and  fifteen  cents  a  pound  upon  t 
An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  United  St 
census  of  population  furnishes  the  following  statem 
of  the  native  and  foreign  races  during  the  past  twe 
years  : 

1870.  1860.  185( 

Total  population,  38,555,983  31,443,321  23,191 
Native,  .  .  32,989,437  27,304,624  20,912. 
Foreign,     .       .     5,566,546     4,138,697  2,244: 

The  deaths  in  New  York  last  week  numbered 
including  36  from  small  pox. 

A  .destructive  fire  took  place  in  New  York  on 
6th  inst.,  entirely  destroying  Niblos  Theatre,  and  s 
ously  damaging  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  and  of 
buildings.    The  total  loss  exceeded  $500,000. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  6th  inst.  American  gold,  113|.  U.  S.  si 
1881,  118J;  ditto,  1868,  116;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  ce 
HOf .  New  York. — Superfine  flour,  $6.50  a  $6.80 
brands,  $7  a  $11.85.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, '$] 
a  $1.67 ;  red  western,  $1.86  a  $1.88.  Oats,  53  a  54| 
Western  rye,  95  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  75  a  76 
southern  white,  78  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings 
ton,  23|  a  24^  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlei 
Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $6.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6.75  a 
Choice  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $2  ;  amber,  $2  a 
white  wheat,  $2.10 ;  Michigan  spring,  $1.80.  Rye, 
Yellow  corn,  69  cts.  Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Canvas 
western  hams,  12  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9^  cts.  Clover-s< 
8|  a  9!  cts.  Timothy,  $2.87  per  bushel.  About  1 
beef  cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  at  7|  a  8] 
for  extra,  6  a  71  cts  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5j  cts, 
lb.  gross  for  common.  The  receipts  of  sheep  w 
about  16,000  head.  Choice  sold  at  10  cts. ;  fair  to  go 
8  a  9  J  cts.,  per  lb.  gross.  Corn  fed  hogs,  sold  at  " 
a  $7  per  100  lbs.  net.  Receipts,  3271  head.  Chicagc 
Extra  spring  flour,  $6.50  a  $8.  No.  2  spring  wh< 
$1.42;  No.  3  do.,  $1.32.  No..2  mixed  corn,  44 
No.  2  oats,  36  cts.  Barley,  56  a  57  cts.  Lard, 
St.  Louis.— Family  flour,  $9  a  $10.  No.  2  spring  whi 
$1.50  a  $1.52| ;  No.  3  fall,  $2.  No.  2  mixed  corn 
cts.  No.  2  oats,  42  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flo 
$7.85  a  19.    No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.98.  Oats, 

45  cts.    Onoego. — White  Canada  wheat,  $2 ;  red  01 
$1.70.    Corn,  68  cts.    Cleveland. — No.  1  winter 
wheat,  $1.90  ;  No.  2,  $1.80.    Corn,  57  cts.    No.  1  oi 

46  cts.  New  Orleans—  Flour,  $7  a  $9.75.  Mixed  co 
71  a  72  cts.    Oats,  63  a  64  cts.    Lard,  9}  a  1H  cts, 
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For  "The  Friend" 

Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  299.) 

"  The  letter  thou  hast  seen  on  vegetation." 
This  letter,  was  published,  under  the  title 
Experimenta  et  Meletemata  de  plantarum 
;eneratione,'  in  Latin  at  Leyden,  in  1739,  and 
t  London  in  Latin,  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  with 
,n  English  version  on  the  opposite  pages,  in 
747.  The  experiments  and  observations," 
personally  made  by  J.  L.  on  the  generation 
if  plants.)  "amply  demonstrate  the  capacity 
•f  the  author  for  successful  philosophical  re- 
earch."  (W.  Armistead.)  James  Logan  was 
q  correspondence,  on  subjects  in  which  they 
ook  a  common  interest,  with  Peter  Collinson 
ind  John  Bartram,  (the  latter  styled  by  Lin- 
laeus  "the  greatest  living  botanist,")  whose 
nteresting  reciprocal  letters  have  already,  in 
>art,  appeared  in  "The  Friend."  The  ex- 
)eriments  on  maize,  by  James  Logan,  formed 
l  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  Linnasan 
loctrine  of  the  sexes  in  plants. 

"  As  to  those  points  in  my  last,"  &c.  This 
leclining  of  controversy  was  not  in  anger,  but 
rom  a  fear  of  the  unsettling  effects  of  length- 
ened disputation.  He  says  in  a  previous  letter 
_I  will  enter  into  no  disputes,  nor  do  I  be- 
ieve  thyself  inclinable  thereto."  And  accord- 
ngly  we  find  T.  Story,  in  his  reply,  closing 
,he  argument  in  a  manner  so  pleasant,  as  to 
eave  none  of  the  feeling  of  defeat  with  his 
riend,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  his 
)wn  and  the  correct  view.  So  that  they  were 
learer  together  than  before  the  controversy ; 
jleasantly  exhibiting  the  benign  results  of 
liffidence  of  self,  love,  and  the  wisdom  that 
somes  of  love,  in  cases  where  friends  may  not 
see  quite  alike. 

"  The  surprise  I  am  under  at  the  short  hints 
;hou  hast  given  me."  James  Logan  might 
tfell  express  surprise  at  this  hypothesis  of  T. 
Story,  for  in^it,  by  a  really  wonderful  intui- 
ion,  he  seems,  without  devoting  to  geologi- 
cal studies  more  than  the  scanty  leisure  of  a 
ife  devoted  to  more  important  and  useful 
abors  for  the  good  of  men's  souls,  to  have 
inticipated,  by  a  century  at  least,  some  of  the 
fiews  of  modern  geologists. 
I  The  interesting  and  valuable  sermons  of  T. 
Story,  alluded  to  above,  were  reprinted  with- 
n  a  few  years. 


Thomas  Story  to  James  Logan. 

London,  2d  mo.  11th,  1738. 
Esteemed  Friend, — My  last  was  of  the  8th 
of  12th  month,  which  may  be  come  to  hand 
by  this  time,  and  as  I  said  therein  that  I  in- 
tended to  send  thee  a  transcript  of  what  I 
have  written  on  thy  Charge,  it  comes  here- 
with for  thy  perusal  and  correction,  and  if  it 
be  or  can  be  made  conformable  to  thy  own 
sentiments,  and  be  thought  of  any  service,  I 
am  willing  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  publication 
of  some  few  of  them,  or  the  matters  contained 
in  them,  in  some  form  or  other.  I  do  not 
know  there  is  anything  in  it  counteracting 
any  part  of  the  Charge,  (nor  did  I  design  any,) 
but  if  there  be,  in  thy  apprehension,  please  to 
assign  the  places,  and  alter  them  by  some 
separate  notes  and  references.  In  pages  10 
and  11,  I  had  missed  the  matter  in  transcrib- 
ing it,  but  have  supplied  it  in  the  margins, 
which  I  think  will  be  intelligible.  In  some 
places  I  have  repeated  several  of  thy  sen- 
tences, but  in  so  doing  I  have  added  some 
further  observations,  comments,  explanations, 
or  expatiations  upon  them,  all  which  I  freely 
submit  to  thy  own  censure.  What  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  primitive  production 
of  inert  matter  may  be  true,  though  I  may  not 
be  easily  understood,  for  want  of  proper  terms 
whereby  to  express  my  sentiments  on  subjects 
so  uncommon  and  abstruse  ;  yet  as  the  effects 
point  back  to  the  causes,  and  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  operator  is  known  by  the  work,  so  by 
tracing  nature  backward  by  the  manner  of 
her  own  productions  and  issues,  we  may,  bet- 
ter than  by  any  other  means  I  can  think  of, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  first  form  and 
the  state  of,  and  from  thence  to  her  present 
perfections,  in  her  various  parts  and  circum- 
stances, and  again,  in  the  whole  connected 
thing  composed  of  many  particulars.  For  it 
is  plain  to  demonstration,  that  all  animals  as 
well  human  as  others,  are  now  first  in  an 
animalcule  state  in  the  bodies  of  their  imme- 
diate producers,  before  they  issue  into  visi- 
bility, and  so,  likewise,  are  all  vegetables  in  a 
state  of  farina  before  they  attain  such  degrees 
of  perfection  as  to  become  clear  and  distinct 
objects  of  sense.  The  bodies  of  the  animal 
kinds  being  as  so  many  sorts  of  soil  into  which 
the  animalcula,  as  seed,  are  sown,  in  which 
they  take  root  and  are  nourished  for  a  time, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  perfections  assigned 
them  there,  and  are  fitted  for  transplantation 
into  another  soil,  wherein  they  attain  their 
full  stature  and  strength,  and  answer  the  ends 
proposed  by  the  Creator,  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion. And  in  like  manner,  it  is  with  vege- 
tables after  their  kinds.  They  are  first  in  a 
farinal  state  in  those  plants  which  contain 
them,  and  they  issue  thence  in  their  blossoms 
and  flowers;  and  attaining  their  proper  apti- 
tude in  that  condition,  they  then  descend  into 
their  several  germina,  vagina,  and  stamina, 
gradually,  as  by  so  many  stations,  until  they 
attain  to  the  state  of  seeds  after  their  various 
species,  which  are  as  plants  wrapped  up  in 


pellicles,  now  capable  of  taking  root  in  the 
earth,  and  imbibing  the  water,  and  the  vari- 
ous chemical  substances  therein  contained. 
They  are  thereby,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  atmosphere,  expanded,  and  sending 
forth  their  tender  roots,  they  attract  their  first 
nutriment  more  powerfully,  as  likewise  the 
minute  particles  of  the  pre-existing  inert  earth 
originally  congenial  to  themselves,  whereby 
they  then  also  continue  to  proceed  to  their 
perfections  for  their  several  ends  and  uses,  in 
perpetual  succession,  and  decline  gradually, 
as  all  animals  (do),  and  resign  their  bodies  at 
last  into  the  earth  from  whence  they  were 
borrowed,  and  used  for  a  time.  So  that  there 
is  a  perpetual  revolution  of  all  things,  but  no 
proper  annihilation  of  any,  save  only  of  form 
but  not  of  substance. 

But,  leaving  this,  I  proceed  a  little  upon 
another  and  more  material  subject.  The 
present  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  among  the  Turks  and 
Christians,  seems  to  tend  to  some  general 
revolution,  which  the  instruments  thereof  do 
not  see  nor  understand.  For  the  minds  of 
mankind  are  generally  under  some  uncommon 
dissatisfactions  and  agitations,  but  of  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  to  various  ends ;  the  princes 
thirsting  after  absolute  power  over  their  sub- 
jects, and  France  over  the  whole,  of  which 
that  seems  more  likely  now  to  prevail  than 
heretofore,  by  a  fresh  and  close  alliance  with 
Spain,  being  all  of  one  house,  and  intermed- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  all  others,  making  her- 
self as  common  arbitrator,  whether  requested 
or  not,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  acci- 
dent to  add  to  her  own  power  and  the  extent 
of  her  dominions.  Of  this  the  other  powers, 
especially  the  Protestant,  being  fully  apprized, 
seem  ready  to  enter  into  some  new  confed- 
eracy for  their  common  safety,  and  though 
some  seem  to  abandon  all  religion  as  only  the 
invention  of  priests  for  their  own  ends,  and 
in  concert  with  princes  to  supplant  the  rest 
of  mankind  and  rule  over  them  all,  yet  one 
may  with  some  pleasure  observe  the  sober 
concern  that  many  of  all  sects  are  under  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  generally  tends  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  an  inward  principle 
and  work ;  not  excepting  some  Jews  here  in 
London,  of  whom  I  heard  yesterday,  that 
some  of  the  more  considerable  sort  among 
them  having  lately  had  some  business  with  a 
Friend,  (from  whom  I  had  the  account,)  after 
their  matters  were  settled,  desired  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him  concerning  re- 
ligion, in  which  they  told  him  that  they,  (that 
is,  many  of  the  Jews,)  are  weary  of  their  own 
ceremonies  as  mere  empty  shows  of  no  value, 
and  have  been  looking  into  all  the  books  of 
controversy  among  the  Christians  they  can 
find,  to  see  which  of  the  sects  and  their  prin- 
ciples appear  most  like  real  religion,  which 
they  agree  is  only  the  mind,  and  is  spiritual. 
In  the  end,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
all  of  that  sect  in  England,  declared  that  if  he 
should  leave  his  religion  and  embrace  Chris- 
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tianity  in  any  form,  it  should  be  that  of  the 
Quakers,  for  he  did  not  see  anything  like  real 
religion  in  any  other  sect. 

And  again,  that  continued  zeal  and  concern 
among  the  Germans  which  thou  hast  heard 
of,  may  contribute  a  good  part  towards  the 
advancement  of  religion.    And  among  the 
young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  called 
Methodists,  some  of  whom  appear  publicly  as 
preachers,  are  very  much  followed  and  by 
many  approved,  but  their  brethren  the  clergy 
do  not  only  now  refuse  them  their  pulpits, 
but  begin  to  revile  them  as  enthusiasts,  in- 
deed to  stir  up  persecution  against  them  by 
the  government.    However,  the  most  noted 
of  them,  (Whitfield,)  is  still  preaching,  some- 
times to  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  in  the  fields 
and  houses  to  multitudes  of  people  who  seem 
much  to  admire  him,  as  likewise  another  of 
the  same  in  Yorkshire,  who  has  been  into 
Germany  to  see  that  people  there,  and  I  hear 
has  a  very  good  opinion  of  them  as  a  spiritual- 
minded  and  innocent  people.    And  here  and 
there,  we  have  some  fresh  movings  among  us, 
divers  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  here  and 
in  the  country  in  several  places,  lately  ap- 
pearing (speaking)  in  our  meetings  in  public, 
and  are  hopeful,  with  some  in  other  parts 
lately  convinced.    So  that  upon  the  whole  it 
looks  like  a  fresh  spring  coming  on,  by  those 
buds,  sprouts,  and  blossoms,  in  so  many  places 
and  forms,  which,  may  the  great  and  good 
husbandman  further  cultivate  to   his  own 
glory  and  the  completion  of  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

I  may  have  tired  thee  by  this  time,  and 
therefore  shall  only  add,  that  things  are  at 
present  pretty  peaceable  here  among  us.  De- 
siring to  hear  from  thee  at  thy  leisure,  with 
love  to  thyself,  family  and  relations,  I  con- 
clude, and  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

Thomas  Story. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Potatoes,  Rice  and  Sugar. 
The  potato  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
about  1550,  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
South  America,  who  converted  the  Indian 
name  of  papas  into  battata ;  but  very  little 
heed  was  paid  to  it  till  1586,  when  Thomas 
Hariot — one  of  the  unfortunate  party  with 
which  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  attempted  to  found 
his  colony  of  Virginia — returned  to  England, 
and  wrote  a  learned  account  of  the  botanical 
and  other  curiosities  of  the  district  he  had 
visited.  Here  he  described  the  potato  as  a 
plant  with  "  round  roots  hanging  together  as 
if  fixed  on  ropes,  and  good  for  food,  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  in  which  way  it  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  natives."  A  few  years 
later  it  was  recommended  by  another  writer, 
Gerarde,  as  an  excellent  ingredient  for  "  deli- 
cate conserves  and  restorative  sweetmeats." 
"  To  give  them  greater  grace  in  eating," 
Gerarde  also  said  of  potatoes,  "  they  should 
be  boiled  with  prunes."  Nearly  a  century 
passed  before  the  real  value  of  potatoes  was 
discerned.  Hariot,  or  some  of  his  comrades, 
brought  over  a  few  plants,  which  were  culti- 
vated as  rarities.  Raleigh,  receiving  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  grant  of  land  at  Youghal, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  took  them  to  his  new 
home ;  and  by  him,  as  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
said  in  1693,  some  were  given  to  his  grand- 
father, and  naturalised  in  the  country  to 
which  they  were  to  prove  so  important  an 
article  of  diet.  But  in  1663  the  best  that 
Boyle,  discoursing  to  the  Royal  Society,  could 


say  of  these  Youghal  vegetables  was,  that 
they  were  "very  good  to  pickle  for  winter 
salads,  and  also  to  preserve."  A  year  before 
that,  however,  some  one  else  had  suggested 
to  the  Royal  Society  that  famine  might  be 
prevented  "  by  dispersing  potatoes  through- 
out all  parts  of  England."  The  idea,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  learned  men  in  London, 
was  quickly  taken  up.  Before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  potato  had  become  a 
cheap  luxury  all  over  Ireland,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion had  extended  to  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  Once  established  as  a  popular 
favorite,  it  quickly  became  a  great  staple  of 
food. 

Other  garden  stuffs,  some  of  them  hardly 
less  useful,  were  introduced  among  us  [in  Eng- 
land] rather  earlier.  Garden  economy,  still 
insufficiently  practised  in  England,  was  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  these  islands  until 
the  Flemish  colonists — who  came  in  frequent 
tides  under  the  Plantagenets,  and  mostabun 
dantly  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — set  our 
forefathers  a  good  example  of  thrift  and  tact. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  even  a  common  cab- 
bage was  a  present  fit  for  a  king,  only  to  be 
obtained  through  the  intervention  of  some 
friend  trading  with  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Flemish  and  Dutch  refugees,  however,  who 
fled  to  England  from  Philip  II.'s  persecutions, 
brought  their  habits  with  them ;  and  carrots, 
celery,  and  a  dozen  other  vegetables,  as  well 
as  cabbages,  first  grown  in  the  neat  little  gar- 
dens that  they  planted  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  and 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  by  them 
established  as  common  articles  of  food. 

Of  other  substitutes  for  bread  imported  into 
England,  but  not  fit  for  native  growth,  rice  is 
the  chief — a  staple  food  to  a  greater  number 
of  people  than  any  other  grain,  and  grown 
extensively  in  India  from  the  most  ancient 
period.  It  was  in  early  times  occasionally 
brought  to  Europe  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  soon 
as  the  East  India  Company  became  influential, 
regular  trade  in  it  began.  But  the  Indian 
merchantmen  had  better  cargoes  at  command, 
and  rice  was  chiefly  shipped  by  them  for  the 
use  of  their  sailors  during  the  passage.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago,  however,  a  vessel 
coming  to  England  from  Madagascar,  being 
driven  by  winds  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina, 
its  captain  gave  a  little  bag  of  rice-seed  to  a 
colonist  named  Woodward,  who  had  befriend- 
ed him.  Woodward  sowed  the  seed  in  some 
marsh  land,  and  a  good  crop  resulted  ;  but  the 
colonists  knew  not  how  to  clean  and  prepare 
the  grain  for  use,  and  the  rice  was  neglected. 
Finding  the  soil  congenial,  it  continued  to 
grow  and  spread,  so  that  it  covered  a  wide 
area  before  the  residents  took  any  trouble  to 
learn  what  use  they  could  make  of  it.  That 
they  at  length  did ;  and  then  they  found  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  commodity  of  great  value 
in  itself,  and  of  greater  value  in  that  it  grew, 
almost  without  cultivation,  in  districts  too 
swampy  to  be  made  much  use  of  in  any  other 
way.  It  was  principally  by  help  of  its  rice, 
used  at  home  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
Europe,  that  Carolina  throve  during  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  it  still  vies  with 
cotton  as  a  profitable  article  of  trade. 

Sugar  is  another  commodity  that  has  wan- 
dered from  the  far  East  to  the  far  West. 
Honey  was  the  only  sweetening  ingredient 
known  in  Europe  till  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  sugar  was  introduced 


form  like  common  salt;  but  in  taste  and  swee 
ness  like  honey."  It  came  from  India  wit 
the  spices  and  other  rarities  brought  by  th 
Oriental  traders,  but  nothing  appears  to  hav 
been  known  of  its  production  till  the  elevent 
or  twelfth  century.  The  Crusaders  learnt  t 
like  it,  and  the  taste  which  they  encourage 
was  soon  partly  gratified  by  the  Arabs  an 
Moors,  who  planted  the  sugar-cane  in  Rhodei 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Sicily,  and  afterwards  i 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1420  the  Portugues 
introduced  it  to  more  congenial  soil  in  Madeir 
(discovered  and  colonised  by  them  in  the  pr< 
vious  year),  and  in  1503  it  was  taken  by  th 
Spaniards  to  the  Canaries.  Thence  it  wa 
quickly  carried  to  the  Spanish  and  Portugues 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  Hispaniol 
and  Brazil  furnished  most  of  the  sugar  con 
veyed  to  European  markets  until  1641,  whei 
its  cultivation  was  established  in  the  Englisl 
colony  of  Barbadoes.  There  it  flourished  s< 
well,  and  by  that  time  its  value  was  so  wel 
understood,  that  in  1676  Barbadoes  sugai 
furnished  employment  to  four  hundred  vessels 
with  an  average  burthen  of  150  tons  a-piece 
It  soon  spread  to  the  other  West  India  colo 
nies,  and  to  the  Dutch  settlement  in  Guiana 
But  sugar  was  a  tolerably  rare  commodity  ir 
England  till  shortly  before  the  year  1700 
when  some  20,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed  ic 
the  country.  By  1782  that  qua*ty  was  mul 
tiplied  eight  times,  and  it  was  again  doubled 
by  1840.  More  than  1,000,000,000  lbs.  are 
now  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  300.) 

The  "  deep  plungings  with  bufferings  and 
toilings  and  groanings  of  spirit"  as  "the  bonde 
and  afflictions  that  await  us"  here,  alluded  to 
in  the  following  memoranda  by  J.  B.,  remind 
of  the  language  of  David:  "I  am  this  day 
weak,  though  anointed  king :"  of  the  record 
concerning  Gideon  and  the  three  hundred 
men  that  went  with  him,  that  they  passed 
over  Jordan  "faint  yet  pursuing:"  of  those 
who  "  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and 
o-oat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  torment 
ed;  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy:"  of 
Him,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering,"  and  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head ;  but  whose  language  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  was,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee."  Though  trials  have  ever,  and  will  ever 
attend  "  the  good  fight  of  faith"  here,  "  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed"  is  the  christian's 
unfailing  refuge  and  help,  and  consolation  in 
every  time  of  trial.  It  was  this  which  en 
abled  king  David,  though  a  stripling,  to  con 
tend  with  the  proud  Philistine,  the  bold  defier 
of  the  armies  of  Israel.  It  is  this  "  strength 
made  perfect,"  and  arm  revealed — not  of  us 
nor  at  our  command — the  might  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  inner  man 
— that  still  remains  to  be  the  invincible  armor 
the  stronghold  of  every  prisoner  of  hope;  the 
light,  the  life,  and  the  joy  of  those  who, 
though  "  troubled  on  every  side,"  "perplexed" 
and  "persecuted,"  yet  through  and  overall 
can  praise  the  Lord.  The  same  which  John 
Barclay  found  to  be  "the  Rock  of  sure 
strength,  the  immovable  foundation  of  all 
true  wisdom." 

1817.  Ninth  month  20th.— Truly  do  I  re 


as  a  sweetmeat  and  a  medicinal  adjunct,  andljoice  in  believing,  that  I  find  myself  losing 
described  as  "  the  Indian  salt,  in  color  and '  more  and  more  of  that  authority  and  ability 


THE  FRIEND. 
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>  do  anything  for  the  service  of  the  blessed 
iuse,  which  proceeds  from  the  creature ;  and 
1  this  happy  experience,  I  see  advancement 
3  well  as  safety.  O !  that  all  shadow  and 
ppearance  of  confidence  in  the  fleshly  part, 
lay  be  still  farther  removed ;  that  there  may 
•How  a  yet  more  firm  establishment  on  the 
ock  of  sure  strength,  the  immoveable  foun- 
ation  of  all  true  wisdom.  Man  may  possibly 
link  in  his  reasoning  that  a  smooth  path  is 
est  for  the  Christian  pilgrim  :  little  knowing 
ow  it  is,  that  'we  must  through  much  tribu 
,tion  enter  the  kingdom' — except  perhaps  as 
respects  outward  affliction.  Yet  we  do  see, 
ad  some  of  us  feelingly  know,  that  deep 
lungings  with  buffetings  and  toilings  and 
roanings  of  spirit,  are  the  '  bonds  and  afflic 
ons  that  await  us,'  down  to  the  final  hour  it 
.ay  be  of  our  departure  hence :  and  we  can 
?  a  truth  declare  at  times,  that  such  heavily 
stressing  dispensations  are  by  the  permis 
on  of  the  Author  of  all  good  in  love  to  our 
>uls;  and  we  are  sometimes  enabled,  in  the 
essed  moment,  when  we  feel  ourselves  on 
le  banks  of  deliverance,  to  extol  His  holy 
«ne;  who  hath  made  us  a  path  through  the 
ighty  waters,  and  sustained  us  in  the  wilder- 
)ss.  O !  how  shall  my  soul  forbear  to  sing 
oud  unto  Him,  who  has  preserved  it  in  its 
avel  through  a  land  of  pits  and  of  snares, 
trough  unspeakable  darkness,  and  an  almost 
terry  disconsolate  state ;  and  has  given  me 
lis  hour  of  rest  and  of  peace,  this  little  in- 
rval  of  refreshment  and  joy  and  great  con- 
lation.  O !  that  this  precious  season  had 
)ver  been  graciously  given  unto  me,  rather 
ian  that  I  should  after  such  tender  mercies, 
rn  away  from  following  the  Lord  in  the 
ittle  moment,'  when  he  may  again  be  pleased 
'  hide  his  face.' " 

To  J.  F.  M. 
"London,  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1817. 
"  My  dear  friend, — There  are  some  bright 
ots  in  this  wilderness  journey,  and  I  think 
ou  wilt  recognize  them  by  my  faint  descrip- 
>n;  when  as  from  an  eminence  we  are  en- 
led  to  see  to  a  considerable  distance  both 
fore  and  behind  us ;  feeling  ourselves  as  it 
ire  removed  into  a  purer  atmosphere.  We 
n  even   distinguish  the  little  stumbling- 
3cks  that  have  impeded  our  progress,  the 
ugh  and   rocky  ground  that  has  sorely 
Dunded  our  feet,  the  very  brambles  and 
iery  thickets  that  have  jaded  us,  the  narrow 
isses  and  threatening  precipices  through 
hich  we  have  escaped,  and  on  the  edge  of 
bich  we  have  been  preserved.    Here  it  is, 
I  this  interesting  elevation,  whilst  the  eye 
I  the  mind  is  rapidly  traversing  over  and 
icing  the  windings  of  the  road  by  which  we 
.ve  come,  that  we  remember  where  and 
lien  'the  troubles  of  our  hearts  were  en- 
Hged;'  we  call  to  mind  the  perplexity  that 
Rfell  us,  the  secret  conflicts  that  attended, 
id  the  temptations  that  waylaid  us ;  we  can 
jjecisely  point  out  the  spot  where  '  we  sat 
Wwn  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,'  where  '  we 
^pt  when  we  remembered  Zion,'  and '  hanged 
■fljr  harps  upon  the  willows,'  and  refused  to 
I  comforted  ;  we  can  tell  where  it  was  that 
I*  '  fell  among  thieves,  who  stripped  and 
funded'  us,  and  left  us,  as  it  were,  half  dead : 
ii  we  shall  not  easily  forget  where  the  good 
Smaritan  found  us,  and  had  compassion  on 
i  and  how  tenderly  he  treated  us,  how  dili- 
aatly  he  took  care  of  us,  and  provided  for 
h  wants.   O  1  which  of  us  at  such  a  time 


can  fail  to  discover,  and  to  admire  the  hand 
that  is  over  us  continually  for  good  ;  how  sea- 
sonably it  has  been  stretched  out  for  our  de- 
liverance, for  our  encouragement,  when  there 
seemed  no  one  near  to  help,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  give  up  the  tedious  travel.  It  is  in 
such  a  season  that  we  are  truly  enabled  to 
'praise  Him,  who  is  the  help  of  our  counten- 
ance and  our  God ;'  and  to  repose  anew  in 
Him  our  confidence  and  trust  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Thy  very  affectionate,  J.  B." 

"  1817.  Ninth  month  28th.— During  the 
present  and  past  fight  of  afflictions,  which 
the  Lord  has  in  wisdom  appointed  unto  me, 
I  have  at  times,  through  the  assisting  grace 
of  Him,  who  has  been  pleased  to  fight  for  me, 
maintained  a  fierce  and  desperate  contest; 
and  in  degree  have  been  enabled  to  stand  firm 
against  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  Yet  at  other 
seasons,  after  having  been  a  long  time  under 
arms  and  very  weary  with  watching  and  fast- 
ing, there  has  been  a  relapse  or  retreat  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  ground  that  had  been 
gained  by  hard  fighting  has  been  lost  or  re- 
linquished. 01  how  difficult  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, when  harassed  and  oppressed,  faint  and 
ready  to  drop,  to  keep  from  utterly  falling 
away,  and  fleeing  before  the  emboldened  ad- 
versary ;  who,  exulting  in  his  success,  is 
proudly  pushing  forward  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, to  make  the  most  of  his  advantages. 
But  firmly  persuaded  I  am,  that  with  the 
Lord  there  is  sufficient  strength  and  power 
to  enable  us  to  overcome  all  our  enemies;  I 
do  very  earnestly  desire  to  trust  in  Him,  and 
not  be  afraid,  to  repose  my  reliance  upon  Him 
afresh  day  by  day,  to  keep  near  to  Him  at 
all  times,  to  be  very  faithful  unto  his  requir- 
ings,  to  be  very  patient  in  waiting  for  his  aid 
and  counsel,  and  increasingly  watchful  against 
the  snares  of  the  enemy.  And  may  his  bless- 
ing come  upon  me,  and  prevent  my  utter  de- 
struction, which  at  times  seems  fearfully  im- 
pending. O  I  where  is  there  hope,  but  in  the 
Lord  I 

"  1817.  Ninth  month.— O  1  it  is  good  to 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  repose  in 
his  arm  of  strength,  his  parental  tenderness 
and  compassion.  It  is  good  to  have  our  many 
strongholds  invaded,  our  misplaced  confidence 
unhinged,  our  secret  props  struck  away;  that 
we  may  more  closely  cling  unto  that,  which 
is  not  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  brethren,  but 
comes  only  from  the  Source  of  all  might  and 
of  all  mercy.  01  it  is  good  to  have  all  sense 
of  hope  and  of  help  withdrawn, — to  be  laid 
low  in  the  dust  with  all  our  pride  and  selfish- 
ness; that  we  may  feel  that  which  is  good  to 
flow  in  upon  us  in  the  Lord's  own  time  as  an 
unmerited  gift,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  give 
the  praise  to  Him  alone,  from  whom  comes 
grace  and  glory,  and  every  good  thing.  O! 
how  great  is  my  desire,  that  the  Lord  would 
rather  give  me  darkness  and  distress;  than 
that,  enjoying  his  favor  and  blessing,  I  should 
be  unmindful  of  the  Giver,  or  grieve  him  by 
saying  or  doing  anything  inconsistent  with 
his  blessed  will  concerning  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  an  eminent  sign  that  one  is  a  child  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  a  pupil  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  he  has  learned  of  him  to  love  his 
enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentle  heart  towards 
them  that  have  done  him  ill,  and  to  be  peace- 
ful with  them  that  hate  peace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences. 

(Concluded  from  page  298.) 

We  will  conclude  these  selections  by  a  few 
extracts  illustrating  still  further  Australian 
customs.  At  one  time  our  author  was  em- 
ployed by  a  blacksmith  to  get  bark  for  the 
roof  of  a  shop.  He  says :  "  The  uses  of  bark 
in  Capricornia  remind  one  of  those  of  the 
camel  in  Arabia,  or  the  reindeer  in  Lapland, 
two  animals  whose  sphere  of  usefulness  I  have 
regarded  from  my  childhood  with  feelings  of 
admiration  not  unmixed  with  awe.  For  ex- 
ample, my  hut  in  Capricornia  is  either  roofed 
with  bark  or  entirely  built  of  it;  my  bed  pro- 
bably consists  of  a  stiff  sheet  of  it;  the  board 
on  which  I  mix  my  frugal  damper  is  also 
bark.  I  make  to  myself,  if  I  like  to  take  the 
trouble,  dishes,  plates,  and  spoons  of  bark.  I 
make  a  lid  for  my  teapot  of  the  same  material ; 
and  if  I  die  in  the  Bush,  I  shall  probably  be 
rolled  up  in  a  sheet  of  bark,  or  flattened  down 
like  a  sandwich  between  two,  and  deposited 
under  some  gum-tree,  on  the  bark  of  which, 
perchance,  some  pious  friend  or  stranger  may 
cut  an  inscription,  commemorative  of  my  fate 
and  virtues.  I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not  enu- 
merated half  the  uses  to  which  this  box-bark 
is  capable  of  being  put ;  but  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  method  of  obtaining  and 
preparing  it. 

"  The  box-trees  usually  grow  in  low-lying 
situations,  and  usually  on  what  is  called 
'  black-soil ;'  they  seldom  flourish  far  from 
water.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  large  as 
many  other  of  the  forest  trees,  but  they  are 
usually  more  shapely,  and  often  attain  a  con- 
siderable size.  The  trunks,  too,  are  smooth, 
and  pretty  free  from  bends  and  knots. 

"  The  nearest  available  box-flat  was  distant 
about  two  and  a  half  miles,  for  the  trees  which 
grew  nearer  had  already  been  stripped,  and 
every  tree  so  stripped  dies,  and  eventually 
falls. 

"  I  had  never  been  engaged  in  stripping 
bark  before,  but  had  a  pretty  good  general 
idea  of  the  method  of  proceeding,  formed  from 
what  I  had  heard.  The  instruments  required 
are  an  axe  and  tomahawk,  a  foot  adze  with  a 
tolerably  long  handle,  and  a  long  pointed 
stick  called  a  stripper. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to  make 
with  the  axe  a  ring  through  the  bark,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  an- 
other ring  has  then  to  be  cut  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  this.  Next  comes  the  opera- 
tion of  joining  these  rings  by  a  perpendicular 
slit,  and  then  the  pointed  stick  or  stripper 
comes  into  operation.  The  point  is  inserted 
in  the  perpendicular  slit,  and  separates  a  part 
of  the  bark  from  the  tree.  As  soon  as  suffi- 
cient progress  has  been  made,  it  is  necessary 
for  one  man  to  pull  back  the  flap  of  the  bark 
while  the  other  works  with  the  stripper,  and 
in  this  way  the  bark  is  gradually  stripped 
right  round  the  tree  and  finally  drops  off. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  be  too 
rough,  as  the  bark  is  liable  to  split,  and  be- 
come useless,  if  not  handled  tenderly.  Our 
plan  was  to  leave  each  sheet  of  bark  leaning 
against  the  trunk,  as  we  stripped  it,  and  about 
a  couple  of  hours  before  sundown  to  collect 
the  sheets,  '  fire'  them  and  pile  them.  Each 
sheet  of  bark  requires  to  have  a  fire  lighted 
underneath  it,  in  order  to  straighten  it,  other- 
wise it  would  retain  the  shape  of  the  tree. 
The  firing  is  done  by  means  of  dry  grass. 
The  last  operation  is  to  pile  the  sheets,  plac* 
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ing  boughs  of  trees  to  keep  them  flat ;  they 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  couple  of  days.  The 
bark  thus  prepared  is  tough  and  flexible,  and 
will  keep  out  wet  for  a  long  time.  The  box 
bark  is  preferred  to  that  of  other  trees,  as  it 
strips  without  breaking,  if  properly  handled. 
The  bark  of  some  of  the  species  of  gum,  is 
considerably  thicker,  but  comes  off  in  flakes 
and  pieces.  The  '  stringy  bark,'  preferred  by 
the  blackfellows,  is  too  thin  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, although  it  strips  well." 

Seat.  —  "  The  ground  sometimes  grows 
frightfully  hot  in  Capricornia,  and  I  often 
wondered  how  the  children  could  stand  it. 
Any  iron  tool  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  will  shortly  become  so  hot 
as  to  burn  and  blister  the  fingers.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  hottest  times  and  warmest  re- 
gions, I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
a  thermometer,  but  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  is  no  uncommon  degree 
of  heat  in  the  height  of  summer.  I  have  seen 
the  parrots  falling  dead  from  the  trees,  and 
have  known  an  old  sheep,  who  walked  in- 
cautiously out,  from  the  shade  where  the  rest 
lay,  to  spin  round  and  round,  and  roll  over 
dead.  Men  do  not,  however,  generally  ex- 
perience much  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
as  the  air  is  fresh  and  clear." 

Lost. — "  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  add  to 
my  evil  case,  I  lost  myself  altogether,  or 
rather,  (which  was  much  the  same  thing,) 
lost  the  track  on  which  I  had  been  travelling. 
Now  I  had  only  a  general  notion  that  I 
wanted  to  go  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
walk  hundreds  of  miles  in  that,  or  almost  any 
other  direction,  without  arriving  at  a  habita- 
tion of  any  kind ;  it  being  very  easy  to  pass 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  less,  of  a  station, 
without  having  the  least  cause  to  suspect  its 
existence.  After  searching  for  some  time  for 
marked  trees,  and  finding  none,  I  sat  down 
on  a  log  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  consider. 

"  I  had  kept  the  track  all  right,  until  it  had 
emerged  on  a  small  plain,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  grey  grass.  I  had  followed  it  to  about 
the  middle  of  this  plain,  and  my  attention  had 
been  suddenly  attracted  by  a  turkey  stalking 
along  with  a  brood  of  young  ones  at  her  heels, 
and  when  I  looked  for  the  track  again,  it  was 
not  to  be  seen.  There  was  not  much  of  it  at 
the  best  of  times,  only  here  and  there  a  horse's 
footprint,  and  the  faint  trace  of  the  wheels  of 
a  horse-cart,  which  I  knew  had  gone  along 
about  a  week  before  me;  there  was  not  the 
faintest  chance,  either,  of  any  one  turning  up, 
to  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  As  I  smoked, 
an  idea  came  into  my  head  :  I  had  often  heard, 
that  people  who  were  lost,  had  recovered 
themselves  by  following  the  watershed — one 
small  gully  leading  to  a  larger  one,  and  this 
again  to  another,  and  so  eventually  to  water. 

"  Now  in  Capricornia  (water  being  a  scarce 
article)  its  presence  usually  indicates  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations,  or  at 
least  of  a  road  leading  thereto.  I  had,  at  all 
events,  clearly  ascertained  that  looking  for 
the  track  which  I  had  lost  was  only  so  much 
waste  of  precious  time.  So  I  took  the  first 
little  dry  gully  which  I  could  find,  and  traced 
its  course ;  I  knew  that  there  were  shepherds' 
huts  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  creeks,  but  I  might  be  many  miles 
from  any  of  them.  After  following  my  guliy 
for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  it  brought  me,  as 
I  anticipated,  to  a  larger  one.  This  was  a 
deeper  watercourse,  with  abrupt  and  well. 


defined  banks — not  a  mere  temporary  chan- 
nel, made  by  the  last  thunderstorm ;  and  hav- 
ing found  which  way  the  current  had  been 
running,  forthe  ground  here  had  no  percepti- 
ble slope,  I  continued  my  way.  The  banks 
of  this  creek  were  clothed  with  the  different 
kinds  of  grass-tree,  and  tropical  ferns,  show- 
ing that  there  was  water  underneath.  The 
grass  was  long  and  tangled,  and  walking 
through  it  was  no  easy  job;  moreover  the 
seeds  stuck  into  my  legs  like  little  arrows, 
causing  constant  annoyance. 

"  It  was  clear,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  that  I  was  in  a  region  which  few  if 
any,  white  men  had  ever  traversed,  nor  were 
there  any  signs  of  blackfellows.  Solemn  tree- 
trunks  and  waving  grass,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  the  noise  of  my  own  progress  was 
quite  distressing  to  my  ear;  all  else  was  so 
still.  I  began  to  think  that  this  was  the  worst 
fix  I  had  ever  been  in,  in  my  life.  Still  I 
stumbled  on  somehow,  fighting  my  way 
through  grass  higher  than  my  head,  and  tum- 
bling over  logs  and  branches.  I  felt  that  my 
only  chance  was  to  persevere ;  but  after  a 
couple  of  hours  of  this  work  I  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  and  the  sun  was  getting  uncom- 
monly low ;  there  was  not  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  daylight. 

"My  perseverance  was,  however,  soon  re- 
warded. I  began  to  emerge  into  a  different 
kind  of  country,  the  grass  became  thinner, 
and  instead  of  the  everlasting  iron-bark  and 
gum-trees,  I  saw  an  occasional  box-tree.  This 
was  encouraging.  The  soil,  too,  instead  of 
showing  nothing  but  clay  or  black  soil,  now 
became  sandy.  I  was  evidently  near  the 
mouth  of  my  creek.  When  there  was  about 
half  an  hour  of  daylight  remaining,  I  arrived 
at  a  large  sandy  creek  with  timber  growing 
in  its  bed,  and  an  occasional  sheet  of  water 
gleaming  between  the  trunks.  I  could  now 
hold  out  for  a  day  or  two  at  all  events.  Just 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  came  upon  some 
fresh  sheep-tracks,  and  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  there  was  just  light  enough  left, 
for  me  to  distinguish  a  bark  gunyah,  and  the 
shepherd  was  just  coming  up  with  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  creek.  The  joy  which  I 
experienced,  and  the  surprise  with  which  I 
was  greeted,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  be- 
fore the  sun  was  well  down,  I  was  sharing 
with  him  a  good  supper  of  tea,  salt  mutton, 
and  damper,  and  explaining  and  relating  my 
late  adventure.  He  was  of  course  very  glad 
to  see  me,  as  he  would  have  been  to  see  any 
one.  He  had  once  (so  he  told  me)  been  a 
Cambridge  under-graduate,  and  this  fact  at 
once  established  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
us.  Now  some  people  may  suppose  that  I 
talk  too  much  about  these  educated  shep- 
herds, but  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
shepherds  whom  I  met  in  the  north  of  Queens- 
land were  men  of  this  class.  Doubtless  there 
were  others,  but  my  way  was  not  thrown 
very  much  among  them,  and  if  it  had  been, 
my  experience  in  that  respect  would  have 
been  hardly  worth  narrating. 

"  This  man  struck  me  as  being  unusually 
'cranky'  even  for  a  shepherd;  for  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence,  or  whenever  the  whim 
struck  him,  he  would  break  into  some  quota- 
tions, from  Virgil,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
stalking  up  and  down  the  while,  and  looking 
very  fierce.  I  stopped  there,  of  course,  that 
night,  and  he  insisted  on  my  stopping  the 
next  day  also ;  for  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  seen  a  civilized  man  for  the  last  five  years, 


which  was  very  probable ;  so  the  next  day  tblft 
sheep  went  their  way,  after  the  manner  of  I  I 
well-organized  flock,  and  we  sauntered  oH 
and  sat  in  the  shade  together,  or  climbed  < 
spreading  plum-tree,  and  reclined  among  tb  I 
branches.    We  called  up  a  good  many  recoil 
lections,  and  discoursed  learnedly  about  manjl 
things.    After  supper  we  played  a  game  <|1 
cribbage,  on  a  board  made  out  of  a  bar  <«: 
soap,  (I  have  already  extolled  this  inventionjl: 
and  after  that  a  game  of  draughts,  on  a  hom>|l 
made  board,  with  old  trouser-buttons  for  meijl 
I  soon  found  that,  like  so  many  others,  thl 
man  used  to  drink  his  money  regularly  ;  ill 
deed  he  acknowledged  no  other  end  or  ail! 
in  earning  it.  He  used  to  go  regularly,  aboifl  s 
once  in  six  months,  to  the  nearest  publiw 
(about  fifty  miles,)  and  there  revel  in  intoxjl 
cation  for  a  few  days.    He  gave  me  a  pair  <j 
good  boots,  (for  mine  were  rather  dilapidated 
and  in  the  morning,  before  I  started,  he  wei 
out  to  the  corner  of  the  yard,  and  began  1 
dig.    I  thought  it  was  only  a  'cranky  fij 
and  could  not  make  out  what  he  was  doinj 
Presently  he  brought  out  an  old  tin  matcl! 
box,  and,  opening  it,  produced  some  pieces  < 
paper,  one  of  which  he  handed  to  me:  it  ws 
a  cheque  for  two  pounds.  He  would  not  liste 
to  my  remonstrances.    'You  see,'  said  h 
pointing  to  the  box,  '  this  is  my  last  thn| 
months'  pay,  and  I  have  buried  it  here  in  m 
bank  until  the  time  comes  when  the  six  month" 
are  up,  and  I  can  spend  it.    It  will  only  be 
glass  or  two  less  for  me,  and  I  shan't  miss 
when  I'm  drunk,  and  it  will  help  you  on  tb 
road.'" 

Our  author  finally  became  thoroughly  sati 
fied  that  Queensland  furnished  no  field  < 
operations  for  men  without  capital,  and  wh 
were  not  fitted  for  manual  labor ;  and  througj 
the  kindness  of  his  friends  was  enabled  to  ril 
turn  to  England.  I 

For  "  The  Frlend.'B, 

Our  Aims  in  Life.  ft 
[The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  addresftl 

delivered  some  years  ago,  to  a  class  of  younjl: 
men  about  leaving  school.  It  is  publishefti 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  son:  I 
who  may  read  it  in  these  pages.] 

It  will  be  well  to  remember,  in  thinking  m 
this  subject,  that  in  the  Providence  of  oifti 
Heavenly  Father,  it  is  not  designed  that  anil; 
thing  should  be  out  of  place,  but  that  dm 
should  work  together  in  harmony;  and  thai:! 
for  each  of  us  there  must  be  a  niche  prepare!  i 
in  the  great  plan.  In  other  words,  that  'vaj  a 
have  each  an  individual  work  to  do,  both  a  t 
regards  ourselves,  and  in  doing  our  share  ijj  a 
furthering  the  design  of  our  Creator.  Therl  in 
fore  we  cannot  believe  that  there  can  ever  lift 
occasion  for  the  repining  that  is  so  often  hearjii 
that  any  reason  can  exist  for  our  concludin  ft 
that  we  are  of  no  use  in  the  world.  Bach  oijij 
of  us  is  a  whole  unit  in  the  sight  of  our  Fathejft 
and  surely  if  He  regards  the  sparrows  thi  I 
fall  to  the  ground,  we  need  not  fear  his  ove  ft 
looking  or  forgetting  us.  Then  let  us  thin  ft 
rather  of  our  responsibilities,  and  considf  ft 
how  we  can  best  employ  those  talents  so  ce  ft 
tainly  committed  to  our  keeping  (to  be  r  ft 
quired  "with  usury"  in  the  end,)  so  that  tb  ft 
retrospect  of  a  life  well  spent  may  be  our!  : 
when  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  rive  ft 
and  have  nothing  but  the  mercy  of  our  Si  i; 
viour  to  trust  in,  to  help  us  across. 

I  hope  you  have  anticipated  me  in  the  statj  1; 
ment  of  what  should  be  the  first  aim  of  ot  t 
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I  es.  "  To  work  out,"  to  use  the  beautiful  lan- 
j  age  of  the  Bible,  "our  own  salvation,  with 
fir  and  trembling."  Notice  the  language; — 
<lo  work  out."  It  is  not  by  the  work  of  an 
]iur  or  a  day  or  a  year,  that  this  is  to  be  done, 
jit  by  that  of  a  life,  from  the  time  when 
iiason  asserts  her  reign  in  our  minds  until 
I  e  abdicates  her  shattered  seat.  We  all  have 
In  part  of  this  to  do,  if  our  sojourn  on  this 
«rth  is  to  be  followed  by  happiness  hereafter; 
li  t  it  is  not  of  this  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I 
rely  call  it  up  before  you  lest  you  should 
ink  I  place  inferior  subjects  before  or  above 

What  should  be,  then,  our  aims  in  life?  We 
k  e  differently  constituted ;  each  having  pecu- 
trities  of  mind,  which  will  inevitably  scatter 
far  asunder  in  the  world  of  work.  The 
rt  that  one  performs,  will  be  impossible  for 
e  next  perhaps,  while  the  latter  will  find  a 
che,  in  which  the  former  would  be  cramped 
d  confined.  He,  of  you,  who  follows  the 
ow  in  after  years,  will  not  look  with  envy 
i  him  who  writes  an  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  his 
ime;  and  he  who  pursues  the  quiet  routine 
mercantile  life,  will  not  begrudge  an  old 
hoolfellow  the  pleasure  of  living  among  the 
ick  and  hum  and  whirl  of  incessantly  mov- 
g  machinery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 
en,  that  there  is  not  great  advantage  to  be 
rived  from  an  intelligent  selecting  of  our 
cupation  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
e  should  make  it  a  subject  of  much  thought, 
id  take  into  the  account  not  alone  its  suit- 
>ility  to  our  intellectual  or  physical  powers, 
ilso  to  our  moral  needs  and  dangers.  But 
Idepondent  of  particular  professions,  there 
e  certain  aims  which  we  should  keep  con- 
antly  before  us,  as  applicable  to  all. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  our  duty  to  recognise 
le  importance  of  building  up  such  a  charac- 
as  we  grow  older  and  older,  that  our  in- 

iience  upon  our  fellow  men  will  be  as  great 
i  possible  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice, 
nd  in  endeavoring  so  to  do,  we  must  not 
_.il  to  remember  that  the  moral  element  in  a 
lan's  character,  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
influencing  others.    How  many  examples 
ave  we  in  history  by  which  this  is  proven 
yond  dispute !    And  how  many  have  we 
Down,  even  in  the  limited  circle  of  our  ac- 
aaintance,  whose  pure  morals  and  integrity 
ave  weigbed  far  more  in  counsels,  and  in 
irning  others  towards  the  right,  than  the 
ore  brilliant  parts  of  men  in  whom  these 
lalities  were  not  so  conspicuous.  Therefore 
should  be  our  earnest  purpose,  to  build  our 
laracters  upon  the  solid  rock  of  perfect  in- 
grity  and  purity ;  believing  implicitly  that 
hatever  storms  may  come,  or  whatever 
ind  may  blow,  they  will  fail  to  overturn  it, 
I  Jnd  that,  whatever  our  other  attainments  are, 
I pr  light  will  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  but, 
1 18  our  occupation  what  it  may,  will  enlighten 
Ipe  circle  in  which  we  move.  Eemember 
I  hat  always,  in  all  circumstances  that  can 
['rise  "the  Heart  is  more  than  the  Head;" 
had  that  we  can  only  become  truly  great,  can 
Naly  approach  the  "fulness  of  the  stature  of 
M  christian  man"  by  "taking  heed  thereto,  to 
!  leanse  our  way." 

li  Secondly,  we  should  become  fully  impressed 
rith  the  importance  of  intellectual  culture.  I 
lo  not  refer  here  to  that  education  which  we 
btain  in  schools,  though  it  is  much  to  be 
rized,  but  rather  to  that  daily  work  which 

1 |»  to  last  through  life.  We  go  to  school  mainly 
5  learn  how  to  study,  not  to  perfect  our 


knowledge,  and  he  who  weakly  imagines  that 
when  his  schooldays  are  over,  he  has  an  edu- 
cation which  will  serve  to  make  him  a  useful 
citizen,  will  be  by  sad  experience  quickly  un- 
deceived. No,  we  stand,  on  leaving  school 
just  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  a  child  in 
many  things  still.  Another  then,  of  our  aims 
in  life  should  be,  constantly,  day  by  day,  to 
expand  our  knowledge,  to  strengthen  and 
deepen  our  minds,  to  cultivate  thoroughness, 
to  treasure  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory 
materials  with  which  to  work  when  the  occa- 
sion requires.  Bacon's  Aphorism,  "  Know- 
ledge is  power,"  though  not  wholly  true,  as 
will  be  supposed,  if  my  expressed  views  as  to 
the  necessity  of  moral  power,  are  admitted, 
yet  contains  some  truth,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
integrity,  it  is  potent  beyond  almost  any 
other. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  we  should, 
in  all  our  endeavors,  aim  high.  What  if  we 
do  not  reach  our  goal  ?  The  upward  pointed 
arrow  will  go  further  than  that  directed  to 
the  earth,  even  if  it  does  not  hit  the  stars, 
and  so  even  if  our  attempts  at  improvement 
do  not  bring  perfection  (as  they  assuredly  will 
not)  we  shall  yet  be  conscious  of  gradually 
mounting  higher  and  higher  up  the  hill,  and 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
perform  our  work  in  the  world,  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  and  to  His  glory  who  placed  us 
here  for  that  purpose. 

But  is  not  this  daily  work  a  constant 
struggle?  Are  we  not  meeting  difficulties 
and  discouragements  every  hour,  almost,  in 
our  endeavors  thus  to  perfect  our  character? 
Undoubtedly  so.  But  in  what  is  it  otherwise  ? 
This  life  of  ours  is  one  long  struggle,  made 
so,  in  mercy,  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy 
bread,"  was  the  doom  pronounced  upon  our 
first  parents,  and  it  has  not  been  removed 
from  us.  Labor  is  necessary  to  almost  every 
thing  we  obtain,  and  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  the  more  labor  is  bestowed,  the 
richer  the  reward,  while  that  which  is  ob- 
tained with  little,  is  often  not  worth  possess- 
ing. But  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  if  with 
high  purpose  we  endeavor  to  bear  up  under 
all  discouragements,  light  will  spring  up  where 
all  seemed  darkness,  way  will  be  made  where 
there  seemed  no  way,  and  capabilities  and 
capacities  will  be  shown  us,  of  which  we  had 
no  idea  before.  One  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  the  world  was  discovered  by  the 
giving  way  of  a  bush,  that  the  Indian  had 
grasped  in  his  toilsome  ascent.  So  some  of 
our  difficulties,  and  failures  even,  may  disclose 
powers  hidden  before,  which,  thus  brought 
to  light,  will  increase  our  usefulness  in  the 
world. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  these  things. 
Let  me  impress  once  more  upon  you  the  fact, 
that  the  formation  of  your  characters  rests 
much  upon  yourselves, — upon  your  aims  in 
life,  and  that  upon  your  characters,  depends 
almost  altogether  the  influence,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  which  you  will  exert  upon  your 
fellow  men. 

We  are  all  of  us  very  weak ;  and  are  often 
constrained  to  say,  as  a  good  man  of  old  did, 
"  That  which  I  would  I  do  not ;"  yet  if  we  en- 
deavor to  do  right,  if  our  aims  are  in  the  right 
direction,  and  our  purpose  pure,  we  shall  be 
helped  with  strength  that  never  failed,  and 
be  enabled  to  feel  that,  while  our  example  is 
useful  in  guiding  others,  we  are  being  guided 


ourselves  to  a  home  where  all  difficulties  end, 
and  discouragements  are  no  more. 


Selected. 

SLEEP. 

"So  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  Psal. cxxvii.  2. 
He  sees  when  their  footsteps  falter,  when  their  hearts 

grow  weak  and  faint, 
He  marks  when  their  strength  is  failing,  and  listens  to 

each  complaint ; 
He  bids  them  rest  for  a  season,  for  the  pathway  has 

grown  too  steep ; 
And  folded  in  fair  green  pastures, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Like  weary  and  worn-out  children,  that  sigh  for  the 

daylight's  close, 
He  knows  that  they  oft  are  longing  for  home  and  its 

sweet  repose ; 

So  He  calls  them  in  from  their  labors  ere  the  shadows 

around  them  creep, 
And  silently  watching  o'er  them, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it,  oh  !  so  gently,  as  a  mother  will  hush  to 
rest 

The  babe  that  she  softly  pillows  so  tenderly  on  her 
breast ; 

Forgotten  are  now  the"  trials  and  sorrows  that  made 

them  weep ; 
For  with  many  a  soothing  promise 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it !  friends  the  dearest  can  never  this  boon 
bestow ; 

But  He  touches  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  placid  the 

features  grow; 
Their  foes  may  gather  about  them,  and  storms  may 

round  them  sweep, 
But,  guarding  them  safe  from  danger, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  fears  that  opprest 
to-day, 

Like  mists,  that  clear  in  the  sunlight,  have  noiselessly 
passed  away ; 

Nor  call  nor  clamor  can  rouse  them  from  slumbers  so 

pure  and  deep, 
For  only  His  voice  can  reach  them 

"Who  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Weep  not  that  their  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that  their 
race  is  run ; 

God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work,  like 

theirs,  is  done ! 
Till  then  we  would  yield  with  gladness  our  treasures 

to  Him  to  keep, 
And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Golden  Sours, 


Forest  in  Trinidad. 

My  first  feeling  on  entering  the  high  woods 
was  helplessness,  confusion,  awe,  all  but  ter- 
ror. One  is  afraid  at  first  to  venture  in  fifty 
yards.  Without  a  compass,  or  the  landmark 
of  some  opening  to  or  from  which  he  can  look, 
a  man  must  be  lost  in  the  first  ten  minutes, 
such  a  sameness  is  there  in  the  infinite  variety. 
That  sameness  and  variety  make  it  impossible 
to  give  any  general  sketch  of  a  forest.  Once 
inside,  "  you  can  not  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees."  Tou  can  only  wander  on  as  far  as  you 
dare,  letting  each  object  impress  itself  on  your 
mind  as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  innumerable  perpendicu- 
lar lines,  all  straining  upward,  in  fierce  com- 
petition, toward  the  light-food  far  above  ;  and 
next  of  a  green  cloud,  or  rather  mist,  which 
hovers  round  your  head,  and  rises,  thickening 
and  thickening  to  an  unknown  height.  The 
upward  lines  are  of  every  possible  thickness, 
and  of  almost  every  possible  hue ;  what  leaves 
they  bear,  being  for  most  part  on  the  tips  of 
the  twigs,  give  a  scattered,  mist-like  appear- 
ance to  the  under  foliage.  For  the  first  mo- 
ment, therefore,  the  forest  seems  more  open 
than  an  English  wood.   But  try  to  walk 
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through  it,  and  ten  steps  undeceives  you. 
Around  your  knees  are  probably  Mamures, 
with  creeping  stems  and  fan- shaped  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  a  young  cocoa-nut 
palm.  You  try  to  brush  through  them,  and 
are  caught  up  instantly  by  a  string  or  wire 
belonging  to  some  other  plant.  You  look  up 
and  round,  and  then  you  find  that  the  air  is 
full  of  wires — that  you  are  hung  up  in  a  net 
work  of  fine  branches  belonging  to  half  a 
dozen  different  sorts  of  young  trees,  and  in 
tertwined  with  as  many  different  species  of 
slender  creepers.  You  thought  at  your  first 
glance  among  the  tree-stems  that  you  were 
looking  through  open  air;  you  find  that  you 
are  looking  through  a  labyrinth  of  wire-rig- 
ging, and  must  use  the  cutlass  right  and  left 
at  every  five  steps.  You  push  on  into  a  bed 
of  strong  sedge-like  Sclerias,  with  cutting 
edges  to  their  leaves.  It  is  well  for  you  if 
they  are  only  three,  and  not  six  feet  high.  In 
the  midst  of  them  you  run  against  a  hori- 
zontal stick,  triangular,  rounded,  smooth, 
green.  You  take  a  glance  along  it  right  and 
left,  and  see  no  end  to  it  either  way,  but  grad- 
ually discover  that  it  is  the  leaf-stalk  of  a 
young  Cocorite  palm.  The  leaf  is  five-and- 
twenty  feet  long,  and  springs  from  a  huge 
ostrich  plume,  which  is  sprawling  out  of  the 
ground  and  up  above  your  head  a  few  yards 
off.  You  cut  the  leaf-stalk  through  right  and 
left,  and  walk  on,  to  be  stopped  suddenly  (for 
you  get  so  confused  by  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects that  you  never  see  any  thing  till  you  run 
against  it)  by  a  gray  lichen-covered  bar  as 
thick  as  your  ankle.  You  follow  it  up  with 
your  eye,  and  find  it  entwine  itself  with  three 
or  four  other  bars,  and  roll  over  with  them  in 
great  knots,  and  festoons,  and  loops  twenty 
feet  high,  and  then  go  up  with  them  into  the 
green  cloud  over  your  head,  and  vanish,  as  if 
a  giant  had  thrown  a  ship's  cables  into  the 
tree-tops.  One  of  them,  so  grand  that  its 
form  strikes  even  the  negro  and  the  Indian, 
is  a  Liantasse.  You  see  that  at  once  by  the 
form  of  its  cable — six  or  eight  inches  across 
in  one  direction,  and  three  or  four  in  another, 
furbelowed  all  down  the  middle  into  regular 
knots,  and  looking  like  a  chain  cable  between 
two  flexible  iron  bars.  At  another  of  the 
loops,  about  as  thick  as  your  arm,  your  com- 
panion, if  you  have  a  forester  with  you,  will 
spring  joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cut- 
lass he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach, 
and  again  below,  some  three  feet  down ;  and, 
while  you  are  wondering  at  this  seemingly 
wanton  destruction,  he  lifts  the  bar  on  high, 
throws  his  head  back,  and  pours  down  his 
thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure  cold 
water.  This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  ascending  sap,  or  rather  the 
ascending  pure  rain-water  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is^hurrying  aloft, 
to  be  elaborated  into  sap,  and  leaf,  and  flower, 
and  fruit,  and  fresh  tissue  for  the  very  stem 
up  which  it  originally  climbed,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  the  woodman  cuts  the  water-vine 
through  first  at  the  top  of  the  piece  which  he 
wants,  and  not  at  the  bottom ;  for  so  rapid  is 
the  ascent  of  the  sap,  that  if  he  cut  the  stem 
below,  the  water  would  have  all  fled  upward 
before  he  could  cut  it  off  above. 

Soon  you  will  be  struck  by  the  variety  of 
the  vegetation,  and  will  recollect  what  you 
have  often  heard,  that  social  plants  are  rare 
in  the  tropic  forests.  Certainly  they  are  rare 
in  Trinidad,  where  the  only  instances  of  social 
trees  are  the  Moras  (which  I  have  never  seen 


growing  wild)  and  the  Moriche  Palms.  In 
Europe  a  forest  is  usually  made  up  of  one 
dominant  plant — of  firs  or  of  pines,  of  oaks  or 
of  beeches,  of  birch  or  of  heather.  Here  no 
two  plants  seem  alike.  There  are  more  spe- 
cies on  an  acre  here  than  in  all  the  New 
Forest,  Savernake,  or  Sherwood.  Stems  rough, 
smooth,  prickly,  round,  fluted,  stilted,  upright, 
sloping,  branched,  arched,  jointed,  opposite- 
leaved,  alternate-leaved,  leafless,  or  covered 
with  leaves  of  every  conceivable  pattern,  are 
jumbled  together,  till  the  eye  and  brain  are 
tired  of  continually  asking  "  What  next  ?" — 
Kingsley's  West  Indies. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  303.) 

Benjamin  W.  Laid  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Near  Smithfield,  12th  mo.  22d,  1837. 
"Beloved  Friend, — Thy  two  letters  were 
acceptable  to  myself,  and  such  as  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  Many  of  us 
hereaway  can  feelingly  respond  to  the  dis- 
couraging prospects  which  seem  at  seasons  to 
attend  thy  mind  in  regard  to  our  once  highly 
favored  Society.  Never,  I  believe,  has  there 
been  so  great  an  apostacy  as  the  late  one, 
since  we  have  been  a  people.  And  never  was 
the  adversary  permitted  to  make  a  more  bold, 
and  I  fear  a  more  successful  attempt  to  bring 
the  Society  and  the  worthy  founders  of  it  into 
discredit,  than  is  now,  and  of  late  has  been 
made  by  poor  E.  Bates.  Thou  perhaps  hast 
seen,  or  will  see  his  late  book  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pages,  entitled,  '  Bates'  Ex- 
amination of  Quakerism.'  In  this  work  the 
author  has  put  forth  his  strength  and  wit  to 
render  George  Fox  and  other  early  Friends, 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  other  religious  societies ; 
laboring  hard  to  fix  upon  them,  particularly 
dear  George  Fox,  the  character  of  a  blasphe- 
mer, an  idolater,  a  heretic,  &c. ;  and  worse 
than  all,  contemning  and  ridiculing  that 
blessed  divine  principle  of  light  and  life  in  the 
soul,  by  which  early,  and  indeed  all  genuine 
Friends  profess  to  be  guided.  In  this  parti 
cular,  how  awfully  is  verified  that  scripture 
declaration,  'If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness, 
Poor  Elisha  I  I  never  see  him  but  I  mourn  at 
his  awful  downfall.  He  must  have  been  once 
highly  enlightened  ;  but  leaning  to  his  own  un- 
derstanding, the  root  of  Divine  life  has  dried 
up.  For  the  high  and  holy  One  will  not  give 
his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
images. 

"  I  have  from  my  youth  firmly  believed  in 
the  sufficiency  and  certainty  of  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  in  singleness 
wait  for  and  upon  the  influence  and  leadings 
thereof.  In  this  faith  I  hope  to  end  my  pil- 
grimage, however  small  a  measure  of  this 
blessed  principle  may  be  vouchsafed  to  me. 
And  I  think  I  have  seen  with  indubitable 
clearness,  and  been  confirmed  more  and  more 
of  late  in  the  sentiment,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  Lord's  messengers  minister  in  the  ability 
which  He  alone  gives,  the  Truth  rises  into 
dominion,  and  the  people  partake  of  the  bap- 
tising power:  whilst  that  teaching  or  preach- 
ing which  is  in  the  words  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth,  brings  death  to  the  living.  My 
spirit  is  often  of  late  clothed  with  mourning 
under  an  apprehension  that  too  many  under 
our  name,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are 
seeking  to  accommodate  our  doctrines  and 
practices  to  those  of  other  religious  denomi- 


nations, rather  than  maintain  with  integr 
the  principles  and  testimonies  into  which 
worthy  predecessors  were  led  by  the  ins) 
ings  and  unfoldings  of  the  light  of  the  gl 
ous  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je 
Christ.  These  principles  being  too  pure, 
the  acceptance  of  the  high  professors,  ar<| 
them,  like  the  gospel  of  old  was  to  the  -vi 
Greeks,  foolishness.  But  amid  all  these  i! 
couragements,  I  trust  there  will  be  those  j; 
served,  who  while  they  weep  as  between 
porch  and  the  altar,  will  be  concerned  to 
up  their  petition,  'Spare  thy  people,  O  Lc 
and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,'  s 
that  the  grand  adversary  with  all  his  devi< 
and  all  his  agents,  will  never  be  permit 
utterly  to  lay  us  waste  as  a  christian  socie 
"  With  my  own  and  wife's  love  to  thet 
conclude  with  feelings  of  christian  sympat. 
thy  attached  friend, 

Benjamin  W.  Ladd.' 

Mildred  Ratcliff  to  Sarah  Morris. 

"  4th  mo.  3d,  1838 
"My  dear  and  precious  friend  Sarah  Mori 
— I  think  I  am  sure  it  is  not  from  any  aba 
ment  of  that  love  which  has  lived  in  my  he:i 
from  first  acquaintance  with  thee  and  thy 
loved  children,  that  has  been  the  cause  of"  t| 
long  silence!    Nay,  verily;  but  from  a  mu 
tude  of  other  causes,  many  of  which  the  p 
of  a  ready  writer  would  fail  to  describe, 
through  all,  I  can  say  thou  and  thine  ha 
often  been  in  sweet  remembrance,  broug 
near  and  made  dear  in  the  fellowship  of  lig 
and  life  which  will  endure  forever.    So  th 
I  can  say  thy  letters  have  been  as  a  refres 
ing  brook  by  the  way,  when  my  poor  mil 
has  been  ready  to  faint.    O,  what  a  favor 
receive  a  few  lines  from  a  kindred  spirit  1  wfc 
with  me,  desires  above  all  things  the  pre 
perity  of  our  Zion,  so  that  not  one  of  h 
stakes  may  ever  be  removed.  In  this  matte 
my  soul  is  satisfied  that  our  Society  was  rais< 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  by  the  same  calk 
upon  to  be  a  distinct  people,  who  were  not 
mix  with  others  in  their  will  worship.  N< 
but  by  a  deep  dwelling  in  the  power  of  i 
endless  life,  to  draw  others  that  they  too  migl 
become  partakers  of  the  same  heavenly  tre 
sure  laid  up  in  bags  that  wax  not  old.  Bi 
alas  I  how  is  it  now?    How  is  the  swoi 
turned  backward — the  sword  of  the  Divir 
Spirit — and  instead  of  drawing  others  int 
the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  too  many  of  us 
a  people,  are  drawn  somehow  or  other  by  th 
world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil,  or  all  combine( 
into  the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  whic 
lead  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  Al 
surely  for  these  things,  the  rightly  concerne 
everywhere  do  mourn  !  Yea,  and  must  mour 
the  desolations  of  our  Society.    To  be  pei 
mitted  to  be  one  of  these  is  a  privilege  fo 
which  we  ought  to  be  humbly  thankful,  an 
through  all  hold  fast  the  profession  of  ou 
faith  in  Him  who  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  tha 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.'   O  !  it  i 
a  comfort  to  feel  that  in  that  we  can  trusl 
That  the  truth  changes  "not :  no,  not  froE 
everlasting  to  everlasting.    And  under  its  in 
fluence  the  faithful  can  sometimes,  througl 
and  over  all,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  ii 
the  God  of  their  salvation,  though  thousandi 
fall  on  the  right  hand,  and  ten  thousand  01 
the  left.    It  is  a  blessed  truth,  '  The  founda 
tion  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  Maj 
we,  dear  S.,  be  of  the  number  that  are  seer 
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:  His  searching  eye  to  be  building  upon  that 
indatiou  which  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
i  laid  for  his  people  to  build  upon.  Here 
s|l  only  here  we  are  safe,  through  every  con- 
t  both  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  so  that  even  the 
;es  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  these. 
,ny  faithful  Friends,  yea,  all  from  the  very 
\  it  down  to  this  day,  have  known  this  in  re- 
'  ous  experience.    And  though  often  tossed 
si  with  a  tempest,  or  with  many  and  sore 
ids  both  within  and  without,  have  been,  by 
power  of  God,  enabled  to  stand  firm  for 
law  and  the  testimony,  so  that  notwith- 
nding  he  who  was  permitted  to  afflict 
ient  Job  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
5  of  his  foot,  may  also  be  permitted  thus 
Jeal  with  the  faithful  even  until  now,  yet 
I  jrnal  high  praises  are  due  unto  Him  who 
«  |)ws  best  what  is  best  for  his  people  every- 
ere.    This  I  do  believe,  and  greatly  desire 
myself  and  dear  friends,  that  we  may  be 
bled  to  stand  firm,  holding  fast  our  faith 
hat  power  which  first  raised  us  up  to  be  a 
pie  distinct  from  those  who  think  they 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.  How 
(much  speaking)  may  do  for  other  pro- 
jors  I  must  leave;  but  for  us  I  am  deeply 
Bible  it  will  not  do.    I  greatly  fear  many 
er  our  name,  in  this  day  of  declension, 
they  that  speak  and  they  that  hear, 
e  somehow  or  other  through  the  craft  of 
unwearied  enemy,  got  upon  his  enchanted 
und.    May  the  Lord  by  the  might  of  his 
rev  please  to  help  us,  and  turn  the  battle 
a  that  straight  gate  which  leadeth  unto 
nal  life.    I  don't  want  to  say  too  much, 
feeling  as  I  do,  bowed  down  under  the 
den  of  affliction  for  Zion's  sake,  it  seems 
[fjne  I  cannot  but  thus  speak  when  writing 
l  dear  sister,  who  I  hope  can  understand 
speech  in  the  fellowship  of  feeling  and  of 
pjering  for  the  blessed  cause  sake.  Wilt 
a  not  pray  for  me  that  my  faith  fail  not ! 
truly  I  need  the  help  of  the  faithful  in 
r  approaches  to  the  Divine  majesty,  being 
am  overwhelmed  with  over  much  sorrow, 
ring  to  pass  through  every  day  much  of 
to  an  extent  known  only  to  the  Lord, 
were  it  not  that  His  power  is  underneath 
over  all,  I  must  long  ago  have  been  num- 
bd  with  the  dead.    O  I  do  desire  to  bless 
holy  Name,  for  He  is  good,  and  has  been 
i  to  me,  a  poor  nothing,  all  my  life  long. 
My  love  sweetly  flows  to  thee  and  thine  ; 
my  friends  in  Philadelphia,  as  though 
ted.    Your  Yearly  Meeting  is  near  ap- 
iching !    May  the  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
blish  his  dear  children  in  true  and  living 
so  that  neither  men  nor  devils  will  be 
to  hurt*  you,  is  often  my  very  soul's  de- 


:: 


ilt 


Do  please  to  write  soon,  and  let  us  try  to 
hten  the  golden  chain,  in  that  fellowship 
be  truth  that  is  precious. 

Mildred  Batcliff." 


(To  be  continned.) 


nprofitable  servant,  is  a  language  I  can 
juivocally  adopt,  and,  if  I  sound  through 
whole  earth  what  is  my  heartfelt  belief, 
uld  be  in  unison  with  the  apostle's  decla- 
n,  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
ave  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy 
ved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mercy, 
cy,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  hope, 
unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 


for  the  remission  of  sins,  andj  perfecting  the 
work  of  preparation  for  admittance  into  eter- 
nal settlement. — M.  Dudley. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  18,  1872. 


We  take  the  following  from  the  Extracts 
from  the  Minutes  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting : 

"  The  following  minute,  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  fully 
united  with,  and  directed  to  be  printed  with 
other  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  this  Meet- 
ing, for  the  use  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
and  members,  viz : 

"In  considering  the  state  of  our  beloved 
Society  at  this  time,  much  religious  exercise 
has  prevailed  in  the  Meeting  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  its  members.  Friends  were  affection- 
ately encouraged  to  increased  diligence  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and 
not  to  be  disheartened  because  they  were  in 
many  cases  small — and  to  be  engaged  therein 
in  reverent  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for 
a  renewal  of  their  spiritual  strength.  As  this 
religious  exercise  of  mind  is  maintained  be- 
fore Him  who  knoweth  all  our  wants,  both  in 
our  public  assemblies  and  in  private  retire- 
ment, the  assuring  and  comforting  language 
will  be  verified,  '  Draw  nigh  to  God  and  He 
will  draw  nigh  to  you.' 

"  Much  concern  has  been  evinced  in  relation 
to  the  subjects  contained  in  the  third  Query. 
Our  religious  Society  has  from  its  rise  been 
marked  by  its  peculiarity  as  10  language, 
manner  and  garb,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  designed  that  it 
should  be  so. 

"The  true  Christian  is  called  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  its  maxims,  its  fashions 
and  its  follies,  his  faithfulness  giving  evidence 
that  he  has  chosen  a  better  Master,  whom  he 
is  seeking  to  follow  in  that  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  self-denial  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  marks  out  for  all  who  would  be  His 
disciples. 

"  A  deep  religious  concern  was  manifested 
for  the  incitement  of  Friends  to  increasing 
faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  our  testi- 
mony to  plainness  of  speech,  behavior  and 
apparel,  in  the  renewed  belief  that  the  faith- 
ful members  of  our  Society  had  been  from 
generation  to  generation  led  to  adopt  these 
testimonies  and  practices,  under  the  leading 
and  guidance  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  and  that 
a  caution  seemed  now  to  be  peculiai'ly  needed, 
to  guard  our  members  against  a  disposition 
to  undervalue  them,  and  let  them  fall  to  the 
ground. 

"  We  are  sensible  of  the  proneness  of  the 
human  heart  to  rest  in  an  outside  profession 
of  religion,  and  we  would  not  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  those  of  our  testimonies  which 
render  us  peculiar  in  language,  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  we  believe  that  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  same  scriptural  and  spiritual 
views  of  vital  Christianity  from  which  our 
doctrines  spring;  that  their  consistent  main- 
tenance has  had  an  important  influence  in 
^keeping  us  together  as  a  people,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  our  principles  in  the 
world  at  large.  The  three  are  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  the  abandonment 
of  one,  weakens  our  hands  for  the  mainten- 


ance of  the  others.  We  would  therefore  affec- 
tionately impress  upon  our  beloved  fellow 
members,  the  faithful  support  of  them  all,  as 
parts  of  that  consistent  system  of  faith  and 
practice  which  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
has  laid  upon  us,  seeking  to  Him  for  grace 
and  strength  to  bear  them  in  singleness  of 
heart  for  His  name  and  Truth's  sake.  Parents 
and  others,  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
having  come  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  them- 
selves, will  find  it  their  religious  duty  to  keep 
them  to  plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity  of 
manners;  accustoming  them  to  the  regular 
attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  in- 
structing them  in  the  truths  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  watching  for  suitable 
opportunities  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
still  small  voice  of  their  Saviour,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  obeying  its  monitions,  in  order  to 
experience  a  change  of  heart,  and  inculcating 
the  duty  of  their  endeavoring  to  draw  near 
with  loving  hearts  to  their  Father  in  heaven. 

"  Our  Meeting  has  been  affected  to  find  by 
the  answers  to  the  6th  Query,  that  some  in 
membership  with  us  have  so  far  forsaken  our 
principles,  and  disregarded  a  wholesome  rule 
of  our  Discipline,  as  to  give  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  a  hireling  ministry ;  and 
we  counsel  that  labor  in  the  restoring  iove  of 
the  gospel  be  extended  to  convince  such  of 
their  error,  and  to  bring  them  into  unity  of 
faith  and  practice  with  us. 

"  A  lively  concern  has  also  been  felt  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
beloved  Society,  that  Friends  may  earnestly 
seek  to  be  preserved  as  a  people  in  the  faith- 
ful upholding  and  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  Truth,  which  have 
been  committed  to  us  to  bear  before  the 
world ;  that  our  own  place  and  allotment  in 
the  universal  church  of  Christ  may  be  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  kept;  that  the  gracious 
design  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church  in 
raising  us  up  and  committing  to  our  keeping 
this  precious  trust,  may  not  by  any  device  or 
stratagem  of  the  enemy  be  marred  or  wholly 
frustrated  ;  that  entering  by  the  right  door 
into  the  sheepfold,  and  coming  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  one  Spirit,  we  may  know  more 
and  more  of  a  being  baptized  into  one  united 
body,  and  all  made  to  drink  into  this  one 
spirit. 

"  Words  of  caution  were  expressed  amongst 
us  by  concerned  brethren,  designed  to  guard 
against  the  reception  of  any  views,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  might  be  to  lower  in  any  de- 
gree our  testimony  in  regard  to  ministry  and 
prayer  and  true  spiritual  worship  ;  fervently 
desiring  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  and  ten- 
derly to  sympathise  with  the  least  babe  in 
Christ  whose  appearances  in  the  line  of  the 
ministry  or  other  religious  service,  give  evi- 
dence of  their  having  entered  into  the  work 
in  the  right  way.  We  crave  the  preservation 
of  all,  both  older  and  younger,  upon  the  alone 
sure  foundation,  for  truly  deep  watchfulness 
unto  prayer  is  needful  for  both  young  and  old. 

"  Valuable  counsel  was  offered  to  those  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  treat  with  any  who 
had  deviated  from  the  path  of  right ;  that  it 
might  always  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  which  is  indeed  a  spirit  of  restor- 
ing love,  and  that  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
such  we  should  seek  to  create  and  to  leave 
upon  their  minds  the  conviction  of  true  re- 
ligious concern  for  their  best  welfare,  and  not 
the  mere  administration  of  the  letter  of  the 
discipline. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"  In  our  being  together  at  this  our  annual 
assembly,  there  has  been,  amidst  much  suffer- 
ing, the  evidence  of  a  deep  travail  of  spirit  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  in  which  it  is  com- 
fortingly believed  an  increasing  number,  both 
of  older  and  beloyed  younger  Friends  have 
been  prepared  and  are  preparing  to  partici- 
pate. May  the  hands  of  these  be  strength- 
ened, and  their  faith  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  the  everlasting  Shepherd.  And  how  ani- 
mating is  the  language  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
to  those  who  may  be  thus  introduced  into  bap- 
tism and  suffering  on  the  behalf  of  Christ 
and  His  cause,  and  who  continue  faithful  to 
the  end.  '  Te  are  they  who  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  temptations :  and  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom  even  as  my  Father  also 
hath  appointed  unto  me.'" 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  made  his  promised  ex- 
planation of  the  negotiations  regarding  the  indirect 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  the  position  taken  by 
the  British  government.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  January, 
he  said,  that  it  first  became  known  to  him  that  such 
claims  had  been  presented  at  Geneva.  On  the  3d  of 
February  the  English  government  protested  that  in- 
direct claims  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty, 
nor  within  the  intention  of  either  party  to  it.  The 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  he  thought  the 
Geneva  Board  ought  to  decide  the  entire  question. 
Since  then  many  communications  by  telegraph  have 
passed  between  the  two  governments,  and  quite  recently 
one  of  considerable  length  expressing  the  views  of  the 
British  Minister,  was  sent  to  Minister  Schenck,  and  by 
him  telegraphed  to  Washington.  On  the  11th  inst.  the 
U.  S.  Minister  informed  Earl  Granville  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  accepted  and  the  Senate  entertained  that  draft. 
Gladstone  thought  this  fact  was  almost  equivalent  to 
ratification,  and  he  asked  further  forbearance  of  the 
House  now  that  the  question  was  approaching  a  satis- 
factory issue. 

Disraeli  followed,  with  thanks  to  the  Premier  for  his 
statement.  We  should  not  seek  to  embarrass  the  gov 
ernment.  Whatever  differences  existed  on  other  sub 
jects,  all  parties  united  in  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement. 

The  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company,  which  in- 
tends laying  the  cable  from  New  York  to  England,  by 
way  of  Bermuda,  have  paid  the  contractors  who  are 
making  the  cable,  the  first  instalment  of  £100,000. 

The  Scotch  Education  bill  has  been  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  resolution  providing  that  the 
Scriptures  shall  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  was  carried  against  the  government  by  a  vote  of 
216  to  209. 

London,  5th  mo.  13th. — Consols,  93.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  91i ;  1867,  93  ;  ten-forties,  89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  10f  a  10£d. ;  Orleans, 
11  a  ll^d.  California  white  wheat,  12s.  9d.  a  13s. ;  red 
western  spring  wheat,  lis.  8d.  a  lis.  lOd.  per  100  lbs. 

The  French  Commission  on  Capitulations  declares 
that  it  finds  itself  incompetent  to  adjudicate  on  the 
question  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  Commission 
thinks,  however,  that  the  great  responsibility  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city  rests  upon  Jules  Favre,  and  ex- 
culpates Generals  Trochu  and  Vinoy  from  all  blame  in 
the  matter. 

Gambetta,  replying  to  an  address  from  a  deputation 
of  Alsatians,  said  France  must  not  speak  of  revenge. 
He  advised  them  to  adopt  patience  and  tenacity  as  their 
watchword  for  the  future ;  true  to  the  policy  of  which 
these  are  the  key  notes,  France  would  obtain  satisfac- 
tion without  resorting  to  the  sword. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  re- 
build the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Communists.  The  new  structure  will  cost  6,750,000 
francs. 

Marshal  Bazine  has  surrendered  himself,  to  stand 
trial  by  court-martial. 

Madrid  dispatches  announce  that  Carlists  in  large 
numbers  are  surrendering  to  the  loyal  forces,  and  that 
the  insurrection  is  over.  Dispatches  from  the  frontier 
towns  of  Navarre  report  that  the  remnants  of  the  Carlist 
bands  are  flying  from  Spain  into  France. 

The  Spanish  annual  budget  has  been  published.  The 
expenditures  for  the  past  fiscal  year  were  662,000,000 
pesetas.  Eeceipts  548,000,000.  The  budget  proposes  a 


tax  of  ten  per  cent|on  railway  fares.  Legacies  are  also 
taxed,  and  the  tax  on  landed  property  is  increased  ten 
per  cent. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  the  new  fortifications  of 
Strasburg  are  to  cost  £7,000,000. 

_  Prince  Bismarck  is  again  indisposed,  and  his  physi- 
cians insist  on  absolute  rest,  or  the  consequences  may 
be  serious.  He  has  therefore  retired  to  his  estate,  in- 
tending to  abstain  from  active  participation  in  public 
affairs  for  several  months. 

The  Pope  declines  to  receive  Prince  Hohenlohe  as 
ambassador  from  Germany.  This  is  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  the  Pope's  want  of  appreciation  of  the  Ger- 
mans, their  friendliness  and  disposition  to  conciliate. 

A  telegram  from  Bombay  brings  intelligence  of  most 
disastrous  floods  in  the  southern  part  of  British  India. 
The  town  of  Vellore,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  has 
suffered  terribly,  aud  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
drowned.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is  given  at  one 
thousand.  Ffteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  town 
have  lost  everything  they  possessed,  the  water  having 
washed  away  their  houses,  and  left  them  in  a  perfectly 
destitute  condition. 

Dispatches  from  the  City  of  Mexico  say  that  less  an- 
archy now  prevails  in  the  central,  western  and  southern 
States  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  that  the  present 
revolutionary  movements  are  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
ascendency  in  localities  for  the  plunder  and  seizure  of 
the  revenue. 

An  election  was  held  in  Switzerland  on  the  12th  inst. 
to  ratify  the  revised  constitution,  which  abolishes  capi- 
tal punishment  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  ex- 
cludes Jesuits  from  Swiss  territory.  The  popular  vote 
was  239,140  yeas,  223,023  nays;  but  as  thirteen  out  of 
twenty-two  cantons  voted  against  the  new  constitution, 
it  fails  of  ratification,  a  majority  of  the  cantons  being 
required.    The  Catholic  cantons  all  voted  against  it. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  13th  says  :  Reports  have  been 
received  from  Carlist  sources  that  the  insurgents  have 
occupied  Bilboa.  Don  Carlos  entered  Biscay  and  the 
Carlists  are  masters  of  three  Basque  provinces.  The 
Spanish  government  has  asked  the  Cortes  for  power  to 
raise  40,000  troops. 

United  States. — After  protracted  discussion  of  the 
Amnesty  and  Civil  Rights  bills,  the  United  States 
Senate  finally  took  action  upon  them  as  follows :  The 
motion  to  substitute  Sumner's  Civil  Rights  bill  for  the 
House  Amnesty  bill  was  rejected  by  one  vote.  Sumner 
then  moved  his  Civil  Rights  bill-  as  an  amendment 
and  it  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident. Amendments  were  then  adopted  including  all 
the  members  of  Congress  who  aided  the  rebellion,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Ku-klux  out- 
rages, and  the  bill  was  then  defeated  for  want  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  yeas  being  32,  the  nays  22. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  numbered 
407.  There  were  50  deaths  of  small  pox,  60  of  con 
sumption,  and  23  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee  to  inves 
tigate  Senator  Sumner's  charges  against  the  government 
for  the  sale  of  arms,  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
administration.  The  Committee  assert  that  after  a 
patient  examination  of  all  the  facts,  they  have  not  found 
any  thing  reflecting  upon  the  administration,  and  noth 
ing  impeaching  the  conduct  of  those  employed  in  the 
sales,  or  calculated  to  give  offence  to  foreign  powers.  A 
minority  report  by  one  of  the  Committee  asserts  that 
the  law  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  arms  was  clearly  vio 
lated,  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  to  blame,  whose  order  was  a  wise  and  judicious  one, 
and  that  those  who  failed  to  carry  it  out  are  censurable. 
No  sordid  or  corrupt  motive  can  be  imputed  to  any  of 
the  government  officials. 

A  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  removing  political  disabili 
ties  from  all  persons  who  aided  the  late  rebellion,  ex- 
cept Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  36th  and  37th 
Congress,  officers  in  the  judicial,  military  and  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  heads  of  departments 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States,  has  passed 
by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  Another  bill  remov- 
ing political  disabilities  from  about  25,000  persons  by 
name  was  also  passed. 

On  the  13th,  President  Grant  sent  a  confidential 
message  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  relation  to  the  Alabama 
dispute,  together  with  the  recent  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  President,  it  is  stated, 
wishes  the  advice  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
new  article  to  the  treaty,  withdrawing  the  claims  for 
consequential  damages,  with  the  provision  in  substance, 
that  whenever  England  or  the  United  States  shall  be  at 
war,  and  the  other  a  neutral,  the  belligerent  will  make 
no  complaints  for  any  indirect,  remote  or  consequential 
injuries  or  losses  from  a  failure  to  observe  neutral 


duties.  The  message  and  documents  were  referrec 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Last  week  a  most  destructive  fire  occurred  at  Som 
set,  Penna.,  by  which  more  than  half  the  town  was  1 
in  ashes  ;  estimated  loss  $1,000,000. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  11 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116J;  ditto,  1868,  116J;  ditto,  10- 
5  per  cents,  HOf .  Superfine  flour,  $7.15  a  $7.75 ;  fi 
brands,  $8  a  $12.25.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.7 
red  western,  $2.05  a  $2.09 ;  red  State,  $2.10.  Oats, 
a  60  cts.  Rye,  $1.05.  Western  mixed  corn,  77  a  78  c 
western  white,  85  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  < 
ton,  23|  a  24|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlea 
Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6.75  a  f 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.92;  Pennsylvania  and  west 
red,  $2.18  a  $2.25 ;  white,  $2.20  a  §2.27.  Yellow  co 
73  cts.;  white,  75  cts.  Oats,  54  a  60  cts.  About  It 
beef  cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  extra  at 
a  8  cts. ;  fair  to  good  6J  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5  a  6  < 
per  lb.  gross.  Clipped  sheep  sold  at  5  a  7  cts.  per 
gross,  and  wooled  at  7  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  Corn  fed  he 
$6.75  a  $7  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore—  Western 
wheat,  $2.30;  southern,  $2.25.  White  corn,  82  c 
yellow,  73  cts-  Oats,  54  a  55  cts.  Chicago. — No 
spring  wheat,  $1.60.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  47  cts.  Ni 
oats,  38J  cts.  Rye,  91  a  93  cts.  No.  2  barley,  70  a 
cts.  St.  Louis.— Family  flour,  $9.20  a  $10.  No 
spring  wheat,  $1.60  ;  No.  2  winter  red,  $2.20.  Mi; 
corn,  39  a  40  cts.  Lard,  8|  cts.  Buffalo.— No.  2  Chic 
spring  wheat,  $1.70 ;  No.  2  Milwaukie,  $1.75.  N< 
corn,  58  a  59  cts.  Oats,  45£  a  47  cts.  Timothy  si 
$2.75  a  $3.  Clover,  $6.  Lard,  9J  cts.  Cineinnat 
Family  flour,  $9.30  a  $9.50.  Red  wheat,  $2.05  a  $2 
Corn,  51  a  55  cts.  Rye,  $1.06  a  $1.08.  Oats,  43  z 
cts. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTI 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Commi 

Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day,  | 

mo.  28th,  1872,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Secretar 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  1872. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  car 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.    The  school 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  libi 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Phila 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 

ington,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1872 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hopewell,  Iowa,  Cha: 
H.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Ann  Clendennon, 
latter  deceased)  to  Ruth  S.,  daughter  of  Thomas) 
and  Lydia  Ann  Battey  (the  latter  deceased.) 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1871,  in  the  jfll 
year  of  her  age,  Lydia,  wife  of  Isaac  Lippincctf 
member  and  elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  iB 
She  was  enabled  to  bear  a  long  suffering  illness  m's 
patience  and  resignation,  and  we  trust  her  endl.1 
peace.  f 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Orpha  Earflljt 

the  24th  of  Third  month,  1872,  Eliza  ThurstoiB* 
the  78th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Hopewell  |1. 
ticular  and  Springville  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friefi 
Iowa. 
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For  "  The  Friend  " 

Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

"For  it  is  plain  to  demonstration,"  &c. 
[ere  we  have  the  story  of  the  origin  and  de- 
elopment  of  life  from  the  embryotic  or  ger- 
tinal  cell,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
mplest  forms  of  animalcula,  up  to  the  perfect 
nimal  or  plant,  well  and  succinctly  told.  It 
doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been  better 
)ld,  with  the  aid  of  the  lights  of  modern 
licroscopic  botany  and  anatomy.  (It  may 
e  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  embryotic 
levelopment  from  the  simple  animalcular 
irm,  proceeds  by  that,  first,  of  the  spinal 
)rd,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  fish  or  rep- 
le  before  that  of  the  mammal  is  attained, 
ius  typifying  the  order  of  creation  as  estab- 
shed  by  geology,  in  which  the  period  of  mol- 
sks  and  zoophytes  preceded  that  of  fishes, 
hich  was  followed  by  those  of  reptiles  and 

I.ammalia.  That  T.  Story  had  divined  this 
irmony  or  analogy  of  the  procedures  of  na- 
ire  in  two  different  cases,  is  plain  from  the 
ords  with  which  this  general  outline  of  vital 
pvelopment  commences,  "yet  as  the  effects," 
y  He  closes  in  deducing  that  beautiful  law, 
iat  nothing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  the  operations 
I'  nature. 

"That  continued  zeal  and  concern  among 
e  Germans."  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
ct  of  the  Moravians,  so  called.  "  Another 
[the  same  in  Yorkshire  ;"  John  Wesley,  who 
as  first  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
j.iritual  religion  in  communion  with  the 
(oravians,  and  about  this  time  had  spent  a 
rtnight  at  Herrnhut,  their  chief  settlement, 
pat  happy  place,"  he  calls  it,  "  where  I 
puld  gladly  have  spent  my  life."  He  re- 
irned  with  a  feeling  of  unity  with  "  the 
iritually  minded"  character  of  that  people, 
f't  without  acknowledging  their  doctrines  in 
ill  points. 

J"  So  that  upon  the  whole  it  looks  like  a 
fssh  spring  coming  on."  How  bright  and 
I  peful  are  these  words  in  the  veteran  of  75 ! 
L**  The  labors  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann 
I  microscopic  botany  and  anatomy,  trium- 
iantly  demonstrate  the  grand  result,  that 
j  organic  growth,  whether  of  plants  or  ani- 
als,  proceeds  by  the  aggregation  of  simple 
lis,  beginning  from  a  single  primordial  and 


unitary  cell,  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of 
the  monad,  or  cell  animalcule. 

Thomas  Story  to  James  Logan. 

London,  12th  mo.  8th,  1738. 

Eespected  Friend, — I  am  much  obliged  by 
thine  of  the  19th  9ber,  which  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge,  and  it  gives  me  a 
sensible  satisfaction  thou  took  so  much  notice 
of  that  little  collection  (of  sermons,)  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  read  in  thy  family  with  appro- 
bation. And  I  must  confess  to  the  honor  of 
our  Creator,  his  great  goodness  in  giving  and 
preserving  my  strength  of  body  and  mind 
unto  this  age,  through  so  many  and  various 
vicissitudes  of  life,  personal  dangers,  fatigues, 
troubles,  and  exercises;  all  which,  in  his  Di- 
vine wisdom,  he  hath  ordered  or  turned  to 
my  good,  preserving  me  in  charity  and  good- 
will to  all  mankind  through  many  provoca- 
tions to  human  nature,  in  which,  in  point  of 
time,  I  may  be  about  ten  years  before  thee; 
but  many  more  short  with  respect  to  acquire- 
ments, for  which  I  never  had  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, or  time,  if  capacity  ;  but  have  this  only 
to  say,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am.  But  thy  natural  decays  hinted  at  gives 
me  some  concern,  considering  how  useful  thou 
might  yet  be  in  the  world,  thine  being  no 
great  age,  in  setting  some  things  in  a  more 
lucid  view,  now,  when  kind  Providence  affords 
thee,  as  I  suppose,  a  little  more  leisure  from 
those  labors  of  another  kind,  (which)  thou 
wast  thoroughly  fitted  for;  and  yet  a  more 
constant  retirement  may  afford  a  recruit  un- 
expected, which  I  could  heartily  wish  as  not 
impossible,  though  we  ought  to  resign  our- 
selves and  our  friends  in  all  things  to  the 
Divine  will. 

As  to  anything  that  looked  like  controversy 
between  us,  I  never  meant  any.  What  hap- 
pened was  only  occasional — I  only  intended 
to  support,  or,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  illustrate 
that  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  there 
is  in  man,  though  not  of  man,  nor  essential  to 
him  as  a  creature,  a  Divine  intelligencer  and 
conductor,  which,  if  believed  and  followed, 
will  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth  necessary  to 
mankind  in  their  several  stations  here,  and 
in  the  end  to  complete  happiness.  And,  with- 
out doubt,  is  the  same  thing  intended  and 
meant  in  thine,  where  thou  sayst,  "  I  shall 
here  say,  that  that  gift  or  grace,  whatever  it 
be,  or  however  men  may  agree  or  disagree  in 
explaining  it,  is  the  only  source  of  true  happi- 
ness attainable  in  this  life,  and  that  the  only 
path  that  will  lead  to  the  true  and  real  enjoy- 
ment of  it  is  that  of  humility,  and  a  sincere 
charity,  without  which  all  profession  of  re- 
ligion is  empty  show,  and  no  better  than  hy- 
pocrisy, however  attended  with  zeal,  or  the 
appearances  of  a  fervent  devotion,  and  as  in 
this  we  undoubtedly  agree,  I  am  sure  we  are 
safe  in  leaving  it  there."  To  which  I  readily 
subscribe,  since  "  the  gift  or  grace  of  God  is 
the  only  source  of  true  happiness,  attainable  in 
this  life,"  &c.    And  the  gift  and  receiver  are 


not  the  same  till  united  by  the  efficiency  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  power.  I  therefore  rest 
satisfied  on  this  point. 

As  to  what  I  have  written  as  a  comment 
upon  thy  Charge,  and  on  that  occasion  a  short 
hypothesis  concerning  the  commencement  of 
inert  matter,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  I  did  fully  intend 
to  send  it  according  to  the  expectation  given 
in  my  former,  but  was  hindered  by  going  into 
Yorkshire  last  summer,  where  I  spent  some 
months,  especially  at  Scarborough,  during  the 
season,  attending  the  meetings,  at  whose  high 
cliffs,  and  the  great  varieties  of  strata  therein, 
and  their  present  positions,.  I  further  learned, 
and  was  confirmed  in  some  things;  and  that 
the  earth  is  of  much  older  date,  as  to  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  than  the  time  assigned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  commonly  understood,  which 
is  suited  to  the  common  capacities  of  human 
kind,  as  to  six  days'  progressive  work,  by 
which  I  understand  certain  long  and  compe- 
tent periods  of  time,  and  not  natural  days, 
the  time  of  the  commencement  and  finishing 
of  all  those  great  works  being  undiscoverable 
by  the  mind  of  man,  and  hid  in  that  short 
period,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  And  then  the  au- 
thor goes  on  to  set  forth  the  further  modifica- 
tions of  the  terraqueous  globe;  and,  I  conjec- 
ture, very  long  after  it  had  its  being  with  the 
rest  of  the  worlds. 

But  staying  so  long  in  the  country,  and 
some  time  at  York,  where  were  taken  in  short 
hand  some  things  I  spoke  in  the  meetings, 
the  others  being  much  more  spread  in  those 
parts  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  being  engaged 
in  other  matters  ever  since  my  return,  I  have 
not  had  any  time  to  transcribe  what  I  wrote 
on  that  subject;  but  intend  to  go  upon  it  in  a 
day  or  two,  though  I  doubt  I  cannot  finish  it 
so  as  to  send  it  by  this  opportunity,  it  con- 
taining thirty  pages  in  quarto,  and  having  to 
do  everything  of  this  sort  with  my  own  hands. 

I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  the  hint  about  the 
word  animalcule.  It  may  not  be  properly 
adapted  to  the  subject ;  but  is  the  best  I  yet 
have  in  things  so  unusual  and  hard  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  terms  known  to  me ;  and  yet, 
peradventure,  when  thou  hast  seen  the  whole, 
it  may  do ;  but  shall  be  still  more  obliged  by 
thy  correcting  it,  and  helping  me  to  more  ap- 
propriate terms  where  not  fully  so.  This 
notion  is  not  altogether  new  to  myself,  unless 
conceiving  it  in  my  own  mind,  and  not  from 
any  other,  may  be  called  new,  for  I  have  had 
it  in  my  thought  some  years ;  but  never  put 
it  in  writing  till  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  may 
be  new  to  all  others.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
all  inert  matter  was  generally  animated,  con- 
sisting of  innumerable  animalcula  and  farinae, 
before  the  worlds  were  made  of  it ;  and  1  do 
not  doubt  but  to  bring  it  to  thy  understand- 
ing, at  least  that  it  may  be  the  most  probable 
way  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  inert 
matter;  and,  well  understood,  may  bring  out 
many  more  truths  yet  undiscovered  in  nature ; 
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THE  FRIEND. 


and  I  apprehend  that  the  Creator  of  all  things 
never  made  anything  dead  in  its  first  proce- 
dure from  him,  but  living. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  Friend,  a  young  man  of  good 
understanding,  brought  up  under  the  famous 
Boerhaave,  and  has  practised  physic  some 
years  in  London.  I  showed  the  hypothesis 
likewise  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  now  going  to  Ley- 
den  for  improvement;  and  he  made  some  ob- 
jections, which  I  have  answered,  whereby 
some  things  are  made  plainer.  For  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  rational  man,  that  Godt  is,  by 
referring  back  from  the  creation  to  the  Crea- 
tor, even  so  by  tracing  the  works  of  nature 
from  their  present  state  and  manner  of  work- 
ing, backward,  we  may  thereby  the  better 
perceive  the  manner  of  her  procedure,  from 
her  fountain  and  origin,  the  peradventured 
mode  to  perfection  in  every  particular. 

I  am  obliged  by  the  salutation  of  my  good 
friends,  thy  wife  and  daughters.  My  love 
salutes  them,  and  likewise  thyself.  I  am 
thine  and  their  sincere  friend, 

Thomas  Story. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tree  Inhabitants. — The  noble  Moriche  palm 
delights  in  wet,  at  least  in  Trinidad  and  on 
the  Lower  Orinoco ;  but  Schomburgk  de- 
scribes forests  of  them — if,  indeed,  it  be  the 
same  species — as  growing  in  the  mountains 
of  Guiana  up  to  an  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  here  is  half 
pitch  pavement,  half  loose  brown  earth,  and 
over  both  shallow  pools  of  water,  which  will 
become  much  deeper  in  the  wet  season  ;  and 
all  about  float  or  lie  their  pretty  fruit,  the  size 
of  an  apple,  and  scaled  like  a  fir-cone.  They 
are  last  year's,  empty  and  decayed.  The  ripe 
fruit  contains  first  a  rich  pulpy  nut,  and  at 
last  a  hard  cone,  something  like  that  of  the 
vegetable  ivory  palm,  which  grows  in  the 
main  land,  but  not  here.  Delicious  they  are, 
and  precious,  to  monkeys  and  parrots,  as  well 
as  to  the  Orinoco  Indians,  among  whom  the 
Tamanacs,  according  to  Humboldt,  say,  that 
when  a  man  and  woman  survived  that  great 
deluge,  which  the  Mexicans  call  the  age  of 
water,  they  cast  behind  them,  over  their 
heads,  the  fruits  of  the  Moriche  palm,  as  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrra  cast  stones,  and  saw  the 
seeds  in  them  produce  men  and  women,  who 
repeopled  the  earth.  No  wonder,  indeed,  that 
certain  tribes  look  on  this  tree  as  sacred,  or 
that  the  missionaries  should  have  named  it 
the  tree  of  life. 

In  the  season  of  inundations  these  clumps 
of  Mauritia,  with  their  leaves  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  have  the  appearance  of  a  forest  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  navigator, 
in  proceeding  along  the  channels  of  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco  at  night,  sees  with  surprise  the 
summit  of  the  palm-trees  illuminated  by  large 
fires.  These  are  the  habitations  of  the  Gua- 
raons  (Tivitivas  and  Waraweties  of  Ealeigh), 
which  are  suspended  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  These  tribes  hang  up  mats  in  the  air, 
which  they  fill  with  earth,  and  kindle  on  a 
layer  of  moist  clay  the  fire  necessary  for  their 
household  wants.  They  have  owed  their 
liberty  and  their  political  independence  for 
ages  to  the  quaking  and  swampy  soil,  which 
they  pass  over  in  the  time  of  drought,  and 
on  which  they  alone  know  how  to  walk  in 
security  to  their  solitude  in  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  to  their  abode  on  the  trees,  whei'e 
religious  enthusiasm  will  probably  never  lead 
any  American  Stylites  The  Mauritia 


palm-tree,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  missionaries, 
not  only  affords  the  Guaraons  a  safe  dwelling 
during  the  risings  of  the  Orinoco,  but  its 
shelly  fruit,  its  farinaceous  pith,  its  juice, 
abounding  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  fibres 
of  its  petioles,  furnish  them  with  food,  wine, 
and  thread  proper  for  making  cords  and  weav- 
ing hammocks.  These  customs  of  the  Indians 
of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  were  found  former- 
ly in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (Uraba),  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  inundated  lands  between 
the  Guerapiche  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  civilization  the  existence  of 
a  whole  tribe  depending  on  one  single  species 
of  palm-tree,  similar  to  those  insects  which 
feed  on  one  and  the  same  flower,  or  on  one 
and  the  same  part  of  a  plant. — Kingsley's 
West  Indies. 


For  "The  Friend." 

from  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

CContinued  from  page  307.) 

"1817— O!  how  shall  words  set  forth  the 
dispensation  of  desolation  as  to  anything  like 
good,  that  seems  to  have  come  over  my  soul? 
Darker  and  darker, — deeper  and  deeper^ — 
what  will  be  the  termination  of  this  distress? 
Yesterday  I  attended  Westminster  Meeting ; 
upon  sitting  down  my  sorrow  began  to  arise 
like  a  whilwind,  and  I  was  ready  soon  to 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  in  secret,  'the 
Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  he  hath  utterly  for- 
gotten and  rejected  me.'  After  a  time  of 
great  trial  and  tossing,  a  young  Friend  got 
up  with  these  words,  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee,  be  not  dismayed  for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I 
will  uphold  thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.'  Soon  after  which,  F.  Smith 
arose,  and  in  a  very  tender  manner  addressed 
the  poor,  afflicted,  tossed,  tried  servants 
whose  conflict  he  described  as  being  so  heavy, 
and  their  souls  almost  in  despair;  he  expa 
tiated  on  the  number  of  promises  contained 
in  Scripture  for  such  as  these,  if  they  still 
continued  faithful  and  steadfast  to  the  end, — 
if  they  still  persisted  in  hoping  in,  waiting 
for,  and  trusting  to  the  Lord  alone.  Die  said 
he  believed  there  were  some  present,  whose 
language  was, — 1  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  and 
forgotten  me;'  with  much  more  for  the  en- 
couragement of  such  to  patience  and  perse 
verance  under  suffering.  As  for  me,  [  seemed 
utterly  unable  to  receive  any  comfort  or  hope, 
as  if  all  hold  was  gone  and  out  of  reach,  and 
like  poor  Job,  who  refused  to  be  comforted. 
This  evening,  after  a  day  of  heavy  exercise 
and  tears,  my  brother  read  a  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  read, 
my  heart  said,  'It  is  all  over  with  me,  there 
is  no  good  at  all  for  me;  I  am  rejected  of  the 
Lord,  his  presence  and  blessing  is  departed  :' 
however,  when  he  began  to  read,  the  first 
words  awfully  ran  through  me,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  why  art 
thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and  from  the 
words  of  my  roaring  ?  0  my  God  !  I  cry  in 
the  day  time,  but  thou  hearest  not,  and  in  the 
night  season  I  am  not  silent.'  Then  I  was 
somewhat  comforted  in  remembering  that 
this  was  the  language  of  David  in  great  dis- 
tress: yet  he  was  not  forsaken,  but  was  great- 
ly helped  every  way  by  the  Lord  in  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

"  1817.  Date  uncertain. — My  mind  has  been 
much  burdened,  and  weightily  affected  with 
the  present  aspect  of  things  relating  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ever  blessed 


Truth :  and  not  only  do  I  allude  to  the  lo 
state  of  things  within  my  own  bosom,  and  ; 
the  circle  of  our  privileged  Society,  but  all 
in  the  world  at  large.  Under  a  very  humblir 
sense  of  the  infinite  condescension,  which  st 
spares  us  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  S 
year,  and  of  the  unfathomable  compassic 
which  still  pities,  helps,  preserves,  and  pr 
vides  for  us  with  paternal  tenderness,  I  a 
ready  to  cry  out,  '  Who  will  not  love,  ai 
fear,  and  obey  thee,  O !  Lord ;  and  give  thei 
selves  up  to  be  moulded  into  accordance  wii 
thy  blessed  will?'  But  O!  the  ravages,  tl 
desolations,  which  the  enemy  hath  effect* 
on  the  face  of  all  the  earth;  how  hath  1 
blighted  the  blooming  bud,  and  blasted  tl 
richest  grain,  and  parched  up  the  fruitful  fiel 
so  that  the  time  of  harvest  is  become  the  ho 
of  desolation  and  darkness !  Here  and  thei 
through  the  gloom  of  this  vast  howling  wildei 


ness,  a  patch  of  green  revives  the  droopiiM 
eye,  and  cheers  the  desert  scene;  here  aiB 
there,  amidst  the  straw  and  stubble  in  thj 
great  field,  the  earth,  a  few  single  ears  are 
be  discovered  raising  their  heads ;  and  is  ju 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  glory  of  the  crc 
and  of  the  harvest  would  have  been,  had 
escaped  the  destroyer's  hand,  and  not  bee 
trampled  down  by  the  wild  beasts. 

"  1817.  Tenth  month  2d.—'  When  the  Loi 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  wei 
like  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  moul 
filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  sin 
ing;  then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  tl 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  Tf 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  where 
we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our  captivity, 
Lord !  as  the  streams  in  the  south.  They  ths 
sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goet 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  see 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicin 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him?'  O!  the  pr 
cious  applicableness  to  my  present  conditio) 
which  my  soul  perceives,  and  warmly  feels  i 
the  above  written  Psalm.  I  seem  as  thoug 
I  dare  not  omit  testifying  of  the  abundai 
riches  of  his  mercies  and  of  his  grace,  whic 
the  Lord  hath  profusely  shed  upon  me  to  tl 
joy  of  my  heart,  to  the  very  lighting  up 
my  countenance.  Weeping  may  endure 
the  night  season,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  mor 


ing,  when  the  Suu  of  righteousness  ariset 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  and  gladdens  tl 
face  of  all  things,  making  the  whole  heritag 
of  God  shout  for  joy.  My  soul  did,  durin 
the  several  opportunities  which  were  permi 
ted  us  through  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  ean 
estly  crave  and  wrestle  for  a  blessing,  eve 
for  the  slightest  token  of  the  Lord's  compa 
sionate  regard  ;  and  O  !  how  sweetly  has  li 
condescended  to  answer  my  petitions,  m 
cries,  my  longings  for  a  little  of  the  livin 
bread, — that  precious  power  and  presence 
which  is  only  of  and  from  him,  and  is  in  h 
wisdom  allotted  or  withheld.  Much  instru 
tion  and  comfort  were  also  verbally  conveye 
at  this  time ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  som 
young  persons,  who  appeared  to  have  th 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  at  heart,  t 
well  as  their  own  individual  advancement  an 
preservation  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way  i 
which  they  have  happily  set  their  feet.  Yt 
alas  !  what  a  number  of  this  class  seem  to  b 
ready  to  leave  us !  I  believe  with  some  cor 
fidence,  that  but  few  of  those  who  do  leav 
our  religious  Society,  truly  thrive  in  a  spiri 
ual  sense;  not  that  I  confine  true  religion  t 
our  own  profession  by  any  means;  but  that 
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>elieve  that  there  is  that  grace  and  truth  to 
»e  met  with,  in  a  diligent  and  patient  waiting 
3  or  the  teachings  of  the  heavenly  Guide,  which 
hey  who  leave  us  are  in  great  measure  unac- 
quainted with,  or  do  not  much  regard  or  value. 


* 


.'his  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  even  with 
ome  of  the  few  who  profess  to  leave  us  on 
onscientious  grounds.  But  O  !  if  all  left  us 
nly  for  something,  which  after  solemn  in 
uiry,  they  believed  to  be  nearer  the  Truth, 
ow  few  should  we  have  to  lament  the  loss 
f.  I  was  very  earnestly  desirous  for  our 
|ear  young  Friends,  during  our  sitting  to- 
jether  in  the  Youths'  Meeting  (appointed  at 
he  request  of  Mary  Dudley)  as  well  as  during 
lie  first  sitting  for  worship;  that  they  might 
pme  up,  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
Ling  principle  of  grace  and  truth,  to  the  help 
|?  the  great  cause ;  that  they  might  in  some 
[easure  make  up  for  the  flagrant  deficiency 
|  standard-bearers  apparent  among  our  sex; 
ben  by  such  a  steady,  firm,  consistent  life 
|id  conversation,  by  such  an  abiding  in  the 
essed  life  and  power  and  strength  of  the 
>spel,  as  is  now  too  rarely  to  be  discovered 
nongst  us." 

Same  date. — "I  have  been  fearful  of  leaving 
lything  on  record  behind  me,  but  what  upon 
ear  conviction  has  appeared  to  be  right; 
id  have  often  seen  the  necessity  of  looking 
closely  to  what  is  thus  committed  to  paper, 
to  any  thing  that  may  be  said  or  done,  it 
ing  my  earnest  desire  that  nothing  may 
en  in  secret  be  done  or  said,  but  what  will 
sar  the  test  of  being  brought  to  light.  It 
ay  seem  to  many,  who  have  not  hitherto 
en  much,  if  at  all  brought  under  the  re- 
icing  and  refining  power  of  Truth,  that 
ch  heavy  exercises  as  have  been  permitted 
come  upon  me,  and  as  have  come  upon 
hers,  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  a  weak 
ind  and  a  bewildered  imagination ;  and  such 
ay  not  enter  into  any  understanding  or  feel- 
g  of  these  trials,  which  are  described  in  such 
rang  terms.  These  may  be  yet  more  sur- 
ised  when  they  read  of  such  sudden  changes 
id  revolutions  as  some  experienced  in  their 
ligious  states.  Yet  in  the  natural  world, 
w  often  do  we  see  the  greatest  storm  pre- 
ded,.  and  at  other  times  followed,  by  the 
loothest,  calmest  weather.  The  analogy  is 
•iking,  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that 
these  reverses  are  designed  to  produce  a 
neficial  effect." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beer,  Tea,  Coffee. 
In  ancient  times  the  only  drink  common  in 
lgland,  besides  water,  was  a  poor  sort  of 
ne  produced  from  grapes,  grown  in  Glouces- 
rshire  and  the  neighboring  counties.  The 
ae  throve  better  in  France,  and  during  the 
tddle  Ages  Burgundian  wine  was  almost  the 
incipal  commodity  imported  into  the  coun- 
7.    Beer,  now  the  national  beverage,  was 
own  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  occasionally 
ank,  and  even  made  at  home,  with  worm- 
)od  instead  of  hops,  throughout  the  subse- 
ent  centuries.    But  its  use  has  only  been 
Ineral  during  the  last  four  hundred  years  or 
Is.  The  Flemings  were  the  first  hop-growers 
Id  the  first  beer-drinkers,  and  great  was  the 
fuse  heaped  upon  them  by  the  mediaeval 
Jiglish  for  their  gross  tastes  in  this  respect, 
icording  to  the  old  couplet — 

"  Hops,  Reformation,  baize,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year ;" 
a  year  being  1524,  when  Flemish  immi- 


grants, settling  in  Kent,  began  to  cultivate 
hops  in  their  gardens.  Kentish  hops,  how 
ever,  soon  became  famous,  and  beer  quickly 
grew  into  favour  with  the  people. 

The  liking  for  beer  has  hardly  lessened,  in 
spite  of  the  wonderful  extension  in  England, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  a  taste  for 
less  stimulating  drinks.  Tea,  used  from  the 
earliest  known  times  by  the  Chinese,  is  men- 
tioned occasionally  by  mediaeval  travellers  in 
the  East;  but  only  became  an  article  of  Euro- 
pean trade  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
first  came  overland  to  Eussia.  We  are  told 
of  a  Eussian  embassy  to  Mongolia,  which  re- 
ceived a  present  of  tea  in  exchange  for  its 
costly  gifts  of  sable  furs.  The  Eussians  pro- 
tested against  such  useless  wares,  but  they 
took  the  parcel  back  to  Moscow,  where  it  was 
so  well  liked  that  more  was  sent  for,  and  thus 
a  trade  began.  About  the  year  1610  the 
Dutch  began  to  trade  with  China  by  sea,  and 
small  quantities  of  tea  were  brought  over  by 
them ;  but  it  was  not  known  in  England 
long  before  1660,  when  a  law  was  passed  by 
Charles  II.'s  first  Parliament,  levying  a  duty 
of  eightpence  on  every  gallon  of  tea,  choco- 
late, or  sherbet  made  for  sale.  In  1661  Pepys 
wrote  in  his  Diary :  "  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  never  had 
drunk  before;"  and  in  1667:  "Home,  and 
there  find  my  wife  making  of  tea,  a  drink 
which  Mr.  Pulling,  the  potticary,  tells  her  is 
good  for  her  cold  and  the  defluxions."  But 
Mrs.  Pepys  was  lucky  in  being  able  to  enjoy 
her  new  medicine.  In  1664  the  East  India 
Company  had  difficulty  in  buying  thirty-four 
ounces  for  a  present  to  the  king;  and  in  1669 
we  find  the  Company  writing  out  to  its  ser- 
vants in  India  to  "  send  home  100  lbs.  of  the 
best  tey  they  could  find."  In  1678  it  imported 
4,713  lbs.;  but  thereby  the  market  was  great- 
ly overstocked,  and  during  the  following  six 
years  only  410  pounds  more  were  brought 
into  the  country.  Soon  after  that,  however, 
a  regular  and  steadily-growing  trade  began. 
In  1711  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  142,000  lbs.,  and  in  1781  to  3,- 
500,000  lbs.  In  1785  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  119  to  12£  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  price  led  to  a 
much  greater  demand.  In  that  year  about 
13,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed;  in  1828  about 
36,000,000  lbs.;  in  1860  about  80,000,000  lbs.; 
and  in  1866  about  140,000,000  lbs. 

Coffee-drinking,  though  a  much^more  mod- 
ern custom  than  tea-drinking,  began  in  Eng- 
land a  little  earlier.  It  was  first  practised  in 
Arabia  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  story  goes  that  the  chief  of  a 
company  of  dervishes  noticed  that  his  goats 
frisked  and  played  all  night  long  whenever 
in  the  previous  day  they  had  eaten  of  a  shrub 
growing  wild  in  the  neighborhood.  Finding 
it  difficult  to  keep  his  disciples  awake  during 
their  evening  devotions,  he  prepared  a  bever- 
age of  the  leaves  or  berries  of  the  shrub,  and 
it  proved  so  helpful  to  the  midnight  piety  of 
the  dervishes,  that  from  that  time  coffee  came 
into  use.  The  coffee-plant  being  abundant 
and  easily  cultivated,  the  new  beverage  soon 
became  a  favorite  all  over  Arabia.  Great  op- 
position was  offered  to  it  by  many  good 
Moslems,  who  urged  that  it  was  an  intoxica- 
ting drink  quite  as  bad  as  the  wine  forbidden 
in  the  Koran,  and  numerous  raids  were  made 
upon  the  coffee-houses ;  but  the  very  fact  of 
its  serving  as,  in  some  sort,  a  substitute  for 
the  juice  of  the  vine  tended  to  make  it  popular. 


It  reached  Constantinople  about  1554,  and 
was  of  universal  use  in  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  essential  was  it  deemed  to  domestic  hap- 
piness that  a  Turkish  law  recognised  a  man's 
refusal  to  supply  his  wife  with  coffee  as  suffi- 
cient ground  for  her  claiming  a  divorce. 
About  the  year  1600  it  began  to  be  talked  of 
in  Christendom  as  a  rare  and  precious  medi- 
cine. In  1615  it  was  brought  to  Venice,  and 
in  1621  Burton  spoke  of  it,  in  his  "Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  as  a  valuable  article  which 
he  had  heard  of  but  not  seen.  In  1652,  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  a  Levant  merchant,  opened 
in  London  the  first  coffee-house  known  in 
England,  the  beverage  being  prepared  by  a 
Greek  girl  brought  over  for  the  work.  Other 
coffee-houses  in  abundance  were  soon  opened. 
In  William  III.'s  and  Queen  Anne's  days  they 
were  the  great  places  of  resort  for  wits,  beaux, 
fops,  gallants,  wise  men,  and  fools,  and  as  such 
are  amply  described  in  the  Spectator  and  other 
works  of  the  time.  And  coffee  was  not  merely 
an  excuse  for  social  intercourse  :  its  first  drink- 
ers in  England  knew  how  to  drink  it.  Pope 
says : — 

"For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle  and  the  mill  goes  round ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze ; 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast." 

The  growing  demand  for  coffee,  of  which 
more  than  30,000,000  lbs.  are  now  annually 
consumed  in  Great  Britain,  caused  the  plant 
to  be  cultivated  in  other  districts  as  well  as 
Arabia,  where  it  is  indigenous  and  thrives 
best.  At  a  very  early  date  the  Dutch  began 
to  grow  it  in  Java  and  their  other  East  Indian 
possessions,  and  they  were  unintentionally 
the  causers  of  its  introduction  to  the  New 
World.  In  1690  some  seeds  were  brought 
from  Mocha  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  from  the  produce  of  these  seeds 
a  single  plant  was,  in  1714,  sent  as  a  present 
to  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  him  treasured  up  in 
Paris.  In  1717  a  Frenchman  named  Declieux 
obtained  a  plant  raised  from  one  of  its  seeds, 
and  carried  it  to  Martinique.  The  ship  was 
weather-bound,  and  before  the  Atlantic  was 
crossed  the  crew  were  in  grievous  trouble  for 
want  of  water.  There  was  water  on  board, 
but  the  captain,  anxious  above  all  things  to 
preserve  his  treasure,  doled  it  out  in  meagre 
quantities  to  the  men,  while  he  nourished  the 
coffee-plant  without  stint.  And  the  plant 
made  a  good  return  for  the  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  From  its  seeds,  we  are  told,  have 
descended  all  the  coffee-trees  now  abounding 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 


Because  it  is  the  unutterable  goodness  of 
God  to  people  in  these  latter  days,  as  the  sum 
of  scripture-prophecy,  thus  to  make  known 
himself  [as  an  indwelling  Spirit  of  Life,  Light 
and  Wisdom]  ;  we  are  incessant  in  our  cries 
unto  them,  that  they  will  turn  their  minds 
inward  (now  abroad  and  taking  up  their  rest 
in  the  externals  of  religion)  that  they  may 
hear  His  heavenly  voice  and  knocks,  and  let 
Him  in,  and  be  taught  of  Him  to  know  and 
do  His  will,  that  they  may  come  to  be  ex- 
perienced and  expert  in  the  school  of  Christ; 
for  never  man  spoke  and  taught,  as  He  living- 
ly  speaks  and  teaches  in  the  consciences  of 
those  who  diligently  hear  him,  and  are  will- 
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ing  to  be  taught  of  Him  the  knowledge  of 
His  ways. —  Wm.  Penn. 

Selected. 

NO  TIME  TO  PRAY. 

No  time  to  pray ! 
Oh,  who  so  fraught  with  earthly  care 
As  not  to  give  to  humble  prayer 

Some  part  of  day? 

No  time  to  pray  ! 
What  heart  so  clean,  so  pure  within, 
That  needeth  not  some  check  from  sin — 

Needs  not  to  pray? 

No  time  to  pray  ! 
'Mid  each  day's  danger,  what  retreat 
More  needful  than  the  mercy-seat  ? 

Who  need  not  pray  ? 

No  time  to  pray ! 
Must  care  or  business'  urgent  call 
So  press  us  as  to  take  it  all, 

Each  passing  day  ? 

No  time  to  pray ! 
Then  sure  your  record  falleth  short ; 
Excuse  will  fail  you  as  resort, 

On  that  last  day. 

What  thought  more  drear, 
Than  that  our  God  his  face  should  hide, 
And  say,  through  all  life's  swelling  tide, 

No  time  to  hear ! 

Cease  not  to  pray  ; 
On  Jesus  as  you  all  rely. 
Would  you  live  happy — happy  die  ? 

Take  time  to  pray. 


Selected. 

ARBUTUS. 
Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths 

Without  the  blest  foreknowing! 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves, 

The  fairest  flowers  were  growing. 

To-day  the  south  wind  sweeps  away 

The  types  of  autumn's  splendor, 
And  shows  the  pale  arbutus  flowers, 

Spring's  children,  pure  and  tender. 

O  prophet  buds,  with  lips  of  bloom, 

Outvying  in  your  beauty, 
The  pearly  tint  of  ocean  shells, 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty. 

Walk  life's  dark  paths,  they  seem  to  say, 
With  Love's  divine  foreknowing, 

That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 

Leighton. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Alcoholic  Brinks. 

Dr.  Eichardson,  F.  E.  S.,  has  furnished  to 
The  Popular  Science  Review,  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "  The  Physiological  Position  of 
Alcohol,"  portions  of  which  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  some  of  our  readers.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title  of  the  essay,  its  author 
does  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  great 
moral  questions  involved  in  the  temperance 
movement,  but  simply  points  out  the  actual 
effects  on  the  animal  economy  produced  by 
alcohol.  These  effects  have  been  ascertained 
by  many  observations  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments. 

Dr.  E.  says  :  "  I  would  deal  now  with  one 
part  of  the  science  side  of  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion, and  which  put  in  very  simple  language, 
would  stand  as  follows:  Is  alcohol  good  for 
the  health  of  man  and  the  lower  animals? 
Does  it  give  them  strength,  readiness  for 
work,  endurance  for  work,  length  of  days, 
happiness  ?  To  answer  the  question  relating 
to  the  lower  animals  first,  we  may,  I  think, 
come  to  the  safe  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  not 
good  for  animals  under  the  rank  of  man. 


Calves  fed  on  gin-balls — barley  meal  and  gin 
— are  very  soon  prepared  for  the  butcher,  but 
are  not  exalted  into  any  thing  very  sprightly 
and  lively  in  the  bovine  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  rendered  dull,  slothful,  and 
sleepy  animals.  Cats  and  kittens  are  equally 
deteriorated  by  alcohol.  I  knew  some  young 
people  who  gradually  taught  a  favorite  kitten 
to  walk  round  the  dinner  table  during  dessert 
and  taste  wine.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
taste  became  a  luxurious  habit  with  the  ani- 
mal, but  she  soon  began  to  fail  under  it.  She 
slept  half  her  life,  lost  all  desire  for  play,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  was  dropsical 
and  beyond  cure.  She  contracted  the  liver 
disease  called  cirrhosis,  and  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  the  disorder  she  presented  after 
her  untimely  death.  I  have  observed  that 
birds  can  be  made  to  acquire  a  taste  for  alco- 
hol. Pigeons  and  fowls,  after  a  little  training, 
will  pick  up  peas  saturated  with  spirit,  and 
subsist  on  such  diet.  The  animals  fatten  and 
sleep,  but  they  lose  their  vivacity,  and  cer- 
tainly lose  their  muscular  power.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  with  fish.  These  animals, 
under  the  feeble  but  steady  influence  of  alco- 
hol, become  indolent  and  sleepy,  and  soon 
die." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ascertained 
facts  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
by  man. 

"  The  first  symptom  of  moment  that  at- 
tracts attention,  after  alcohol  has  commenced 
to  take  effect  on  the  animal  body,  is  what  may 
be  called  vascular  excitement ;  in  other  words, 
over  action  of  the  arterial  vessels  and  of  the 
heart,  or,  speaking  still  more  correctly,  over 
action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  vessels.  The 
heart  beats  more  quickly,  and  thereupon  the 
pulse  rises.  There  may  be  some  other  symp- 
toms of  a  subjective  kind — symptoms  felt  by 
the  person  or  animal  under  the  alcohol — but 
this  one  symptom  of  vascular  excitement  is 
the  first  objective  symptom,  or  that  which  is 
presented  to  the  observer.  I  endeavored  in 
one  research  to  determine  from  observations 
on  inferior  animals,  what  was  the  actual  de- 
gree of  vascular  excitement  induced  by  alco- 
hol, and  my  results  were  full  of  interest. 
They  have,  however,  been  entirely  superseded 
by  the  observations  on  the  human  subject, 
made  by  Dr.  Parkes  and  Count  Wollowicz. 

These  observers  conducted  their  enquiries 
on  the  young  and  healthy  adult  man.  They 
counted  the  beats  of  the  heart,  first  at  regular 
intervals,  during  what  were  called  water  peri- 
ods, that  is  to  say,  during  the  periods  when 
the  subject  under  observation  drank  nothing 
but  water ;  and  next,  taking  still  the  same 
subject,  they  counted  the  beats  of  the  heart 
during  successive  periods  in  which  alcohol 
was  taken  in  increasing  quantities:  thus  step 
by  step  they  measured  the  precise  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  heart,  and  thereby  the  precise 
primary  influence  induced  by  alcohol.  Their 
results  were  as  follows  : 

The  average  number  of  beats  of  the  heart 
in  24  hours  (as  calculated  from  eight  observa- 
tions made  in  14  hours)  during  the  first,  or 
water  period,  was  106,000;  in  the  alcoholic 
period  it  was  127,000,  or  about  21,000  more; 
and  in  the  brandy  period  it  was  131,000,  or 
25,000  more. 

The  highest  of  the  daily  mean  of  the  pulse 
observed  during  the  first  or  water  period  was 
77.5 ;  but  on  this  day  two  observations  are 
deficient.  The  next  highest  daily  mean  was 
77  beats. 


If,  instead  of  the  mean  of  the  eight  day 
or  73.57,  we  compare  the  mean  of  this  on 
day,  viz.,  77  beats  per  minute,  with  the  alc< 
holic  days,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  over-est 
mate  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  we  find  : — 

On  the  9th  day  with  one  fluid  ounce  c 
alcohol  the  heart  beat  430  times  more. 

On  the  10th  day,  with  two  fluid  ouncei 
1,872  times  more. 

On  the  11th  day,  with  four  fluid  ouncei 
12,960  times  more. 

On  the  12th  day,  with  six  fluid  ounces 
30,672  times  more. 

On  the  13th  day,  with  eight  fluid  ouncei  >\ 
23,904  times  more. 

On  the  14th  day,  with  eight  fluid  ouncei  » 
25,488  times  more.  [n 

But  as  there  was  ephemeral  fever  on  tb  ill 
12th  day  it  is  right  to  make  a  deduction,  ani  i 
to  estimate  the  number  of  beats  in  that  da;  in 
as  midway  between  the  11th  and  13th  dayf|  » 
or  18,432.  Adopting  this,  the  mean  daily  ej  Id 
cess  of  beats  during  the  alcoholic  days  wa  nl 
14,492,  or  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  1 
per  cent. 

The  first  day  of  alcohol  gave  an  excess  of 
per  cent.,  and  the  last  of  23  per  cent.;  an 
the  mean  of  these  two  gives  almost  the  sam 
percentage  of  excess  as  the  mean  of  the  si'  W 
days.  I  m 

Admitting  that  each  beat  of  the  heart  wa|  '>l[ 
as  strong  during  the  alcoholic  period  as  in  th  ^ 
water  period  (and  it  was  really  more  poweij 
ful),  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days  of  alcohc 
was  doing  one-fifth  more  work. 

The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  shorl  ?' 
ened,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  such  an  exten 
as  would  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  beat:  ™ 
for  each  contraction  was  sooner  over.    Th  m 
heart  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after  alcohc  ■'■< 
was  left  off,  and  apparently  at  the  time  whe  " 
the  last  traces  of  alcohol  were  eliminatec  k 
showed  signs  of  unusual  feebleness  ;  and,  pei  ^ 
haps,  in  consequence  of  this,  when  the  brand  * 
quickened  the  heart  again,  the  tracings  sho\*  1,1 
ed  a  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  venticle 
but  less  power,  than  in  the  alcoholic  perioc  ii 
The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  a  heart  whos 
nutrition  had  not  been  perfectly  restored. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  glance,  to  realize  th 
excessive  amount  of  work  performed  by  th  mi 
heart  under  this  extreme  excitement.  Littl  1 
wonder  it  is  that,  after  the  labor  impose  4j 
upon  it  by  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  the  heai  »( 
should  flag;  still  less  wonder  that  the  brail  >« 
and  muscles  which  depend  upon  the  heart  fo  61 
their  blood  supply  should  be  languid  for  man;  'Od 
hours,  and  should  require  the  rest  of  long  slee  k 
for  renovation.  It  is  hard  physical  work,  ii  t 
short,  to  fight  against  alcohol;  harder  tha  k 
rowing,  walking,  wrestling,  carrying  heav;  lit 
weights,  coal-heaving,  or  the  tread-wheel  iflpin 
self.  Ill 

While  the  heart  is  thus  laboring  under  th 
action  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  a  change  ijM 
observable  in  the  extreme  circulation — tha 
circulation  of  blood  which  by  varying  shade  'lit 
of  color  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  such  aW(r| 
the  cheek,  is  visible  to  the  eye.  The  peri  litl 
pheral  circulation  is  quickened,  the  vessepd 
distended.  We  see  this  usually  in  personpiu 
under  the  influence  of  wine  in  the  early  stag(f|tl 
and  we  speak  of  it  as  the  flush  produced  bjtii 
wine.  The  authors  I  have  already  quote!  1 
report  upon  it  in  definite  terms.  "  The  V6TW 
pheral  circulation  (during  alcoholic  exoitw 
ment)  was  accelerated,  and  the  vessels  wer«jS 
enlarged,  and  the  effect  was  so  marked  as  tfe 
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ow  that  this  is  an  important  influence  for 
od  or  for  evil  when  alcohol  is  used." 
By  common  observation  the  flush  seen  on 
3  cheek  during  the  first  stage  of  alcoholic 
citation  is  supposed  to  extend  merely  to 
3  parts  actually  seen.  It  cannot,  however, 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
iider  that  the  condition  is  universal  in  the 
dy.  If  the  lungs  could  be  seen  they,  too, 
uld  be  found  with  their  vessels  injected  ;  if 
3  brain  and  spinal  cord  could  be  laid  open 
view  they  would  be  discovered  in  the  same 
idition ;  if  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
3  kidneys,  or  any  other  vascular  organs  or 
rts  could  be  laid  open  to  the  eye,  the  vascu- 
enlargement  would  be  equally  manifest, 
[n  course  of  time,  in  persons  accustomed  to 
ohol,  the  vascular  changes,  temporary  only 
the  noviciate,  become  confirmed  and  per- 
cent. The  bloom  on  the  nose  which 
jracterizes  the  genial  toper  is  the  estab- 
led  sign  of  alcoholic  action  on  vascular 
ucture. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Mildred  Ratcliff 
re  noted  about  this  period  : — 
'  At  one  of  the  sittings  of  New  York  Yearly 
eting,  in  1838,  the  subject  of  slavery  being 
roduced  into  the  women's  meeting,  a  great 
itement  was  soon  manifested  in  many, 
;h  much  heat  of  manner,  and  warmth  of 
oression.  The  solemnity  of  the  meeting 
s  being  rapidly  dissipated,  and  two  or  three 
•sons  were  speaking  at  once,  when  Mildred 
erruptedthem,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  clear 
ce,  '  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a 
er.'  The  singularity  of  the  scripture  quo- 
ion,  and  the  loud  voice  in  which  it  was  de- 
sred,  instantly  brought  all  in  the  meeting- 
lse  into  silence  ;  and  then  Mildred  added, 
at  when  the  Master  laid  his  cooling  hand 
>n  her,  immediately  the  fever  left  her.' 
is  short  discourse  produced  a  wonderful 
ct.  All  excitement  ceased,  and  anti-slavery 
tention  for  that  year  was  at  an  end. 
Being  at  Joseph  Rhoads'  on  her  return, 
said  to  Hannah,  '  Be  thou  faithful  in  doing 
at  is  required  of  thee,  without  reasoning 
thy  fitness :  leave  that  to  the  Master,  it  is 
le  of  thy  business.'  Hannah  was  soon 
5r  exercised  under  an  apprehension  of  duty 
visit  England. 

On  the  same  visit,  Mildred  attended  for 
last  time,  the  North  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
a.  Her  mind  was  filled  with  gospel  love 
the  large  body  of  young  Friends  present, 
1  in  her  strong  and  energetic  manner  she 
laimed,  'Bear  young  Friends,  I  grudge 
t  the  old  sarpent  should  have  one  of  ye.'  " 

Jonathan  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  24th,  1838. 
Bear  friend,  M.  Ratcliff, — I  received  thy 
er  last  evening,  and  can  truly  sympathize 
h  thee  in  thy  bodily  and  mental  sufferings; 
■bed  there  is  little  to  expect  in  the  present 
m  but  deep  depression  and  painful  conflict ; 
Bwhen  the  seed  of  life  is  under  oppression, 

■  faithful  must  suffer  with  it.  Our  blessed 
md  said,  '  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my 
■rant  be.'  Our  ancient  Friends  labored 
■'ently  to  engage  the  people  to  receive  and 

■  le  steadfastly  under  the  crucifying  power 
lour  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  old  man 


and  his  deeds  being  put  off,  they  might  come 
to  experience  living  faith  in  him — a  being 
made  pure  in  heart,  and  of  those  who  shall 
see  God  ;  thus  being  sanctified,  they  in  their 
several  measures  came  to  know  a  walking 
with  him  in  great  fear  and  awful  reverence, 
and  the  weight  of  their  spirits  had  often  a 
reaching  effect  upon  those  about  them. 

"But  alas !  having  now  as  a  Society,  rules, 
order  and  testimonies  chalked  out  for  us,  how 
are  we  resting  in  the  superficial  observance 
and  profession  of  these  things.  '  I  had  planted 
thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed ;  how 
then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me.'  O,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  a  continual  labor  to  keep  near  to 
the  movings  and  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  that  he  requires  of  us  now  as  well  as 
formerly,  for  it  is  thus  only  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  that 
hath  called  us  to  glory  and  to  virtue.  But 
the  humbling  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  so  un- 
modisb,  and  to  the  worldly  wise  so  foolish, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  a  way 
more  in  accordance  with  the  polish  and  max- 
ims of  the  world,  that  we  may  get  along  with- 
out derision,  and  in  our  imagination  be  heirs 
of  both  kingdoms. 

"  Surely  the  Lord  will  in  his  own  time  bring 
back  his  people  to  that  lowly,  trembling, 
watchful  state,  wherein  they  shall  be  enabled 
distinctly  to  hear  his  voice,  to  follow  him,  and 
to  flee  from  the  voice  of  the  stranger :  and 
this  perhaps  through  the  instrumentality  of 
poor,  weak,  obscure  individuals.  If  our  min- 
isters do  not  abide  faithfully  under  the  purify- 
ing hand  of  the  power  of  Christ ;  and  descend 
with  him  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains, 
wherein  they  can  discern  the  real  state  of  the 
church,  they  may  be  tempted  and  betrayed 
into  that  most  grievous  snare,  of  seeking  to 
please  the  people  with  fine  words  and  smooth 
speeches,  which  like  a  leprosy  will  form  and 
fashion  us  to  make  very  near  approaches,  if 
not  a  coalition  with  those  of  other  religious 
persuasions. 

Thy  friend,       Jonathan  Evans."* 

John  Sail  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 
"  Near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  7th  mo.  22d,  1839. 
"Bear  friend  Mildred  Ratcliff, — I  often  re- 
member the  opportunity  that  I,  with  some 
other  Friends,  had  by  thy  bedside,  with  feel- 
ings for  thee  of  near  sympathy  and  affection. 


*  To  the  general  regret,  no  doubt,  of  our  readers,  the 
foregoing  appears  to  be  the  last  letter  of  that  prince  in 
Israel,  Jonathan  Evans,  to  Mildred  Eatcliff.  As  sup- 
plemental to  the  close  of  a  correspondence  between  two 
such  spiritually  gifted  ones,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note,  that  the  last  time  M.  E.  was  at  J.  E.'s,  and  after 
a  short  but  solemn  silence  before  rising  from  the  table, 
she  addressed  to  him  the  following  communication: — 
"  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  that  I  have  been  once  more 
permitted  to  be  refreshed  at  thy  table :  and  as  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  the  last  time  that  this  privilege  will  be  en- 
joyed by  me,  I  cannot  rise  without  expressing  my  earn- 
est desire  and  belief,  that  we  shall  be  permitted,  through 
the  power  of  God  and  the  mercy  of  his  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  meet  together  in  eternity,  and  enjoy  the  feast 
of  fat  things  at  the  marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  the 
supper-table  of  the  Lamb :  where  our  enjoyment  will 
be  uninterrupted,  and  continue  through  the  boundless 
ages  of  eternity.  Oh  I  may  we  keep  our  eyes  singly 
directed  to  the  Pilot  of  our  soul's  happiness,  and  steadily 
follow  Him,  so  that  nothing  present  or  to  come,  may 
be  permitted  to  separate  us  from  his  love,  or  prevent 
us  from  being  landed  by  Him  in  the  haven  of  rest; 
where  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of  fat  things,  we 
shall  ascribe  glory,  honor,  and  high  praises  to  Him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  who 
liveth  forever  and  ever." 


"  Bear  sister,  how  I  crave  the  company  of 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  to  whom  I  might  a  little  open  my 
feelings.  Thou  well  knowest  the  preciousness 
of  that  unity  which  subsists  between  the 
rightly  concerned  members  of  the  church. 
These  desire  above  all  things  that  they  may 
be  preserved  from  the  lo  here's  and  lo  there's, 
in  the  true  path  of  deep  humility  before  the 
searcher  of  hearts.  O  the  want  of  this  in  too 
many!  This  has,  I  believe,  brought  our  poor 
Society  into  its  present  lamentable  state.  It 
seems  to  me  that  mourning  and  lamentation 
must  be  the  lot  of  all  the  living,  if  any  such 
there  be  amongst  us.  Notwithstanding  the 
low  condition,  I  do  believe  there  are  many 
scattered  up  and  down,  who  are  travailing  for 
Zion's  welfare  and  restoration. 

"  I  wish  to  hear  how  is  getting  along. 

If  she  is  able  to  stand  firm,  I  think  it  will  be 
through  the  mercy  of  the  great  Caretaker. 
Yet  He  is  able  to  preserve  his  dependent  ones, 
under  all  the  trials  and  conflicts  they  may 
have  to  pass  through. 

"I  need  not  tell  thee  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  felt  in  our  meetings  !  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  ready  to  cry  out  in  the 
language  of  the  mournful  prophet,  '  Oh,  that 
I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of 
wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people 
and  go  from  them.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Distribute  the  Tracts. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  public  squares  in 
this  city,  the  first  of  the  present  month,  large 
numbers  of  persons  resort  thither  on  First- 
days.  The  time  of  many  of  them  seems  to 
be  much  occupied  in  laughing  or  conversation, 
probably  not  as  a  general  rule  on  the  most 
improving  subjects ;  while  some  read  news- 
papers, pass  their  time  in  idleness,  or  fall 
asleep.  It  occurred  to  me  that  here  would 
be  a  good  place  to  distribute  tracts.  I  selected 
a  dozen  byway  of  experiment,  written  under 
religious  concern  by  a  beloved  Friend  who 
has  several  years  now  been  entered  into  her 
everlasting  rest,  and  of  whom  it  was  truth- 
fully testified  at  her  grave,  that  she  was  one 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The 
first  tract  was  handed  to  a  man  who  was 
seated  by  himself.  He  respectfully  received 
it  and  commenced  perusing  it.  Then  to  two 
women,  to  some  young  colored  men,  and 
presently  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  men  and  boys  asking  that  each 
should  receive  one.  I  could  have  distributed 
a  hundred. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  I  was  walking  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  a  colored  man 
with  whitewash  brush  in  his  hands  accosted 
me,  desiring  I  would  furnish  him  with  another 
of  the  same  tract  I  had  given  him  the  day 
before — as  he  had  given  that  away.  He 
stated  that  he  had  read  it  to  a  company  of 
his  people  who  had  not  been  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  who  were  surrounded  by  evil  in- 
fluences. For  the  first  time  in  five  years  they 
had  accompanied  him  to  a  place  of  worship 
that  evening.  This  simple  circumstance  is 
related  with  the  hope  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  embrace  some  of  the  many  opportu- 
nities open  in  our  daily  walk,  to  sow  good 
seed,  which  the  dissemination  of  pertinent 
tracts  and  books  may  be  compared  to. 

Philada.,  5th  mo.  17th,  1872. 
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It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  tbat 
some  time  ago  we  placed  before  tbem  extracts 
from  an  article  published  in  The  British  Friend, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Barclay  and  his  As- 
sailants," exhibiting  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  members  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  regards  plainness  of  dress, 
manners,  &c,  so  that  the  few  still  keeping  to 
the  garb  of  Friends,  are  looked  upon  with 
disapprobation,  if  not  contempt,  by  their  fel- 
low professors.  We  again  give  extracts  from 
a  continuation  of  the  same  article  in  the  last 
number  of  our  respected  cotemporary.  The 
author,  whoever  he  may  be,  expresses  sen- 
timents on  some  points  with  which  we  can- 
not unite  ;  but  his  statements  are  valuable  as 
adding  to  the  cumulative  evidence,  from  an 
unprejudiced  source,  of  the  great  departures 
of  very  many  of  the  members  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  from  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  we  see  no  good 
to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  conceal  or 
palliate  it. 

We  have  italicised  a  few  lines. — Editors. 

Barclay  and  his  Assailants. 
It  has  not  been  my  intention  from  the  first 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  defence  of  the 
several  propositions  of  the  "  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held 
forth  and  preached  by  the  People  in  scorn  called 
Quakers;"  nor  of  those  points  in  particular 
which,  have  lately  been  called  in  question. 
That  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  in  the 
pages  of  this  Periodical,  and  would  probably 
only  lead  to  unprofitable  controversy.  But 
believing  those  principles  to  form  one  intelli- 
gible and  consistent  whole,  perfectly  impreg- 
nable from  without,  and  perfectly  scriptural ; 
and  that  the  very  life  of  our  religious  Society 
lies  therein,  yea,  in  those  very  points  which 
have  been  more  especially  assailed  of  late,  I 
have  felt  the  burden  laid  upon  me  to  point 
out,  as  far  as  I  may  be  enabled,  the  symptoms 
which  appear  to  me  to  indicate  a  gradual  de- 
cadence in  the  full  recognition  and  distinct 
enunciation  of  some  points  of  our  pristine 
faith,  along  with  the  growth  of  views  more 
consonant  with  those  from  the  thraldom  of 
which  our  forefathers  in  the  truth — under  an 
amount  of  obloquy  and  suffering  we  are  now 
wholly  unable  to  realize — were  delivered,  and 
have  handed  down  to  us  their  living  testimony 
as  a  precious  inheritance.  That  our  early 
Friends  were  more  highly  gifted,  more  en- 
lightened, and  saw  farther  than  the  rest  of 
the  professing  world  into  the  entire  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Gospel  dispensation — upon  which 
we  must  advance,  not  retrograde,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  position — is  the  only  ground 
we  can  claim  for  a  separate  existence,  or  that 
can  form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  us  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  extraneous  influences, 
and  so  to  cement  us  together  as  to  check  the 
dissolution  which,  others  at  least  inform  us, 
has  evidently  for  somo  time  past  been  steadily 
setting  in. 

I  am  aware  there  is  what  is  thought  to  be 
a  revival  amongst  us,  in  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  religious  activity  of  late  years  in 
some  directions,  as  in  the  institution  of  First- 
day  Schools,  and  various  other  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  social  and  religious  welfare 
of  our  fellow-men.  These  movements  have 
doubtless  exerted  both  a  direct  and  a  reflex 
influence  for  good  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
them,  as  well  as  on  the  objects  of  their  solici- 


tude and  exertion.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  these  efforts  and  associations  have  had 
altogether  an  attractive  and  deepening  in- 
fluence on  those  who  have  taken  the  most 
prominent  part  in  their  promotion  towards 
our  Society  and  its  primary  principles — 
whether  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  on  the  whole,  or 
whether  there  has  not  been  an  obviously  scat- 
tering effect,  and  even  in  some  cases  a  degree 
of  estrangement.  If  it  be  so,  I  would  be  far 
from  drawing  any  arbitrary  conclusion,  be- 
yond the  notice  of  the  fact,  for  the  inference 
may  be  made  use  of  either  way.  But  there 
has  not  always  been  a  perfect  freedom  from 
an  appeal  to  popular  elements  and  motives  of 
action,  of  all  influences  one  of  the  most  stealthy 
and  insidious. 

Our  statistical  tables  likewise  exhibit  a 
slight  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
members  for  the  last  few  years,  but  not  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  the 
population.  Like  all  other  statistics  they  are 
necessarily  very  deceptive  as  to  the  right 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  per- 
haps nothing  can  be  imagined  more  barren 
and  unprofitable  as  to  any  moral  or  religious 
results  than  the  mere  counting  of  numbers. 
They  do  not  tell  us  how  many  of  those  re- 
turned are  only  nominal  members,  as  must 
naturally  be  the  case  where  birthright  is  the 
principal  avenue  into  the  Society,  and  oc- 
casionally attending  a  First-day  morning 
meeting  the  main  test  of  a  claim  to  the  re- 
tention of  membership.  There  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  between  our 
sincerely  attached  and  our  lukewarm  or  more 
or  less  disaffected  members — the  only  thing 
worth  knowing  at  the  expense  of  the  time 
and  trouble  incurred.  Many  of  those  enu- 
merated would  scarcely  recognize  their  mem- 
bership if  challenged,  or  hold  it  as  binding 
to  any  particular  walk  or  practice.  This 
loose  state  of  things  is  mainly  attributable 
to  an  increased  laxity  in  the  discipline  of  late 
years  ;  and  how  much  of  this  is  due  to,  and  has 
been  promoted  by,  the  statistical  tables,  they 
must  be  left  to  answer  for  themselves.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  a  penal  discipline,  love  being 
the  only  authority,  and  restoration  the  sole 
object  of  discipline  in  a  Christian  church. 
But  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  some  sort  of 
consistency,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  our  statistical  tables  being  out  of  harmony 
with  the  theory  and  constitution  of  our  So- 
ciety, in  their  inevitable  tendency  to  direct 
the  attention,  along  with  other  prevalent  in- 
fluences, to  outward  considerations.  This  is 
not  alone  my  own  solitary  view.  One  of  the 
most  experienced  voices,  now  removed  from 
amongst  us,  pleaded  against  them  to  the  last. 
Notwithstanding  anything  they  may  seem  to 
cover,  we  can  scarcely  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  without  becom- 
ing painfully  sensible  of  a  general  decay  going 
on  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  in  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  country,  but  more  especially  in  some 
of  the  rural  districts,  which  were  once  the 
strongholds  of  our  Society.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  exception,  where  unusual  zeal  and 
exertion  have  been  devoted,  or  where  the 
neighboring  meetings  have  been  fed  by  the 
surplusage  of  the  large  towns  ;  but  the  general 
complaint  is  of  old  standing  in  the  Answers 
to  our  Queries,  as  to  the  continuous  falling 
off  in  the  attendance  of  First-day  afternoon 
and  week-day  meetings.    It  has  gone  on 


steadily  increasing  for  some  time  past,  anc 
now  affecting  our  First  day  morning  me 
ings  in  many  places.  It  has  gone  on  incre 
ing  with  much  greater  rapidity  during  t 
present  and  immediately  preceding  gen 
ations,  so  that  we  hear  more  and  more 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  meetiD 
in  some  places  are  kept  up  at  all,  of  oth< 
being  discontinued,  and  of  junctions  taki 
place  between  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Me 
ings,  one  after  another,  in  consequence  oft 
diminished  numbers  attending  them,  n« 
withstanding  the  greatly  increased  facilit 
of  travelling ;  which  process,  as  far  as  regai 
present  appearances,  seems  not  likely  to 
counteracted.  In  endeavoring  to  trace  t 
causes,  we  have  no  records  exactly  to  she 
when  this  decline  first  began  to  set  in.  Ed 
gration  for  the  sake  of  greater  freedom 
conscience,  and  from  under  the  hand  of  bitt 
persecution,  was  one  main  cause  in  earli 
times,  but  that  has  long  ceased  to  operate 
anything  like  the  same  proportion.  *  * 
Although  some  of  our  general  principl 
and  several  of  our  testimonies,  are  undoubte 
ly  meeting  with  increased  recognition  and  i 
ceptance  among  the  community  at  larg 
those  who  have  an  extensive  experience,  aij 
the  best  welfare  of  the  Society  most  truly 
heart,  must  be  conscious  of  a  wide-spret 
alienation  from  our  practices,  if  not  defecti 
from  our  principles,  within  our  own  bordei 
and  that  by  no  means  confined  to  the  youi 
and  rising  generation,  but  affecting  many 
those  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  H  8, 
ciety,  and  to  whom  we  are  accustomed 
look  up  as  examples,  if  not  as  our  leaders  aij|. 
our  guides.  If  the  cause  should  be  found 
lie  in  a  general  lukewarmness  having  ere: 
over  us,  or,  still  more,  in  any  shifting  of  o 
ancient  ground,  in  the  gradual  yielding  up 
less  distinct  apprehension  of  those  deep, 
ward,  and  spiritually  experienced  convictio: 
which  first  gathered  our  early  Friends,  ai 
of  which  Robert  Barclay  is  the  able  ai 
hitherto  acknowledged  exponent,  it  is  well  \ 
should  be  thoroughly  awakened  to  it  befo  ^ 
our  admirable  organization  is  all  that  is  1<  9 
to  us. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  ti 
source  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  tl 
Society  in  this  country  rather  more  th 
thirty  years  ago  Jay  really  in  a  covert — n 
open  at  that  time,  I  believe — attack  upi 
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some  of  the  principles  of  Barclay  and 
early  Friends.    The  views  which  were  th 
being  disseminated  occasioned  so  much  u 
easiness  when  brought  to  the  Yearly  Me(  J 
ing  as  to  cause  the  appointment  of  a  Coi 
mittee  in  the  year  1835.    That  Committ 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  mo 
qualified  men  we  had  amongst  us,  who 
equals  in  weight  of  character  and  religio 
experience,  I  apprehend,  without  disparagfej 
ment,  it  may  fairly  be  said  we  should  nop 
have  difficulty  in  finding.   They  labored  lo 
and  faithfully ;  and  the  Society  had  strong 
enough  at  that  time  to  cast  out  from  it  t! 
views  which  had  occasioned  the  difficult 
But  it  resulted  in  the  separation  of  so  large 
number  of  influential  Friends,  many  of  the 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  standing,  as 
shake  the  Society  in  some  quarters  to 
very  centre.    The  result  was  greatly  to 
deplored.    And  I  doubt  whether  there  a] 
any  Friends  now  living,  who  can  rememb, 
and  impartially  review  the  whole  of  the  d 
cumstances  attending  what  is  known  as  t' 
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leacon  Controversy,"  and  who  are  not  now 
the  judgment  that  the  lasting  interests  of 
>  Society  were  not  best  promoted  by  the 
irse  then  taken — ever  since  so  far  regret- 
g  the  action  both  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  its  Committee.  Whether  arising  from 
)  well-known  law  of  reaction  or  otherwise, 
elieve  it  to  be  no  mistake  to  say  that  those 
y  views  are  now  the  most  prominently  held  in 
ny  leading  quarters,  if  not  in  the  Society  at. 

'{J@  Jj!  ifc  J$C  Jjff  ?|C 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
ngs  which  were  looked  upon  as  important 
Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and  others, 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  held 
living  testimonies,  and  some  that  are  con- 
ered  to  belong  to  our  minor  views  and 
ictices,  now  that  they  are  acknowledged 
aking  their  way  in  the  world  more 
lerally,  perhaps,  than  at  any  former  period, 
ier  an  increasing  sense  of  the  inconsistency 
what  they  are  opposed  to  with  the  Chris- 
a  walk  and  calling,  are  fast  losing  their 
upon  us,  or  are  being  mostly  treated 
ch  more  lightly,  if  not  altogether  lowered 
falling  into  decay.  The  adoption  of  the 
ernals  of  "mourning"  is  rapidly  increasing 
h  us,  while  a  society  has  lately  been 
ned  wholly  to  discountenance  those  prac- 
is  among  rich  and  poor  alike.  As  to  the 
eral  subject,  a  "  Woman's  Dress  Associa- 
te has  recently  been  instituted  altogether 
hout  our  borders.  Again,  the  right  and 
lification  of  women  to  preach  the  gospel 
ecoming  much  more  extensively  acknow- 
jed,  while  on  this  vital  question  a  tone  of 
reciation  is  sometimes  to  be  heard  in  our 
st.  Some  forms  of  speech — not  those 
ch  many  deem  merely  technical,  but 
ers  that  involve  a  clear  and  decided  princi- 
— are  freely  used,  and  have  crept  into  our 
iul  or  semi-official  documents  at  our  meeting - 
ifes,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  Many 
ur  members  are  satisfied  to  contribute  to 
maintenance  of  officially  paid  ministers,  and 
ome  matters  accept  of  their  official  services, 
\out  any  serious  recognition  of  our  discipline. 
scientious  persons  throughout  the  country 
allowing  themselves  to  be  distrained  upon, 
ier  than  support  certain  appropriations 
disapprove  of;  while  our  testimony 
inst  ecclesiastical  demands  once  so  con- 
mtly  held,  and  for  the  faithful  mainten- 
j  of  which  our  predecessors  suffered  so 
ely,  has  become  a  mark  for  controversy, 
1  it  has  almost  disappeared. 
fe  know  that  these  things  held  as  mere 
ters  of  rule, — as  well  as  our  testimonies 
nst  war,  and  against  oaths,  which  are 
preserved  almost  intact, — are  compara- 
ly  lifeless,  and  cannot  take  rank  above 
a  moral  precepts,  unless  they  spring  from 
)  inward  conviction,  as  always  so  based 
lobert  Barclay  and  his  friends.  Separated 
i  their  living  root,  our  practices  become 
he  dry  and  withered  branches  of  a  sap- 
and  decaying  stem ;  and  in  our  very 
Jjal  of  formality,  we  sink  into  the  worst  of 

0)18.  *  *  *  * 

■oubtless  it  may  be  said  the  complaint  is 
lew  one;  that  it  is  the  old,  old  story  of 
■decline  of  the  Society,  and  departure 
■i  its  first  principles,  almost  from  its  rise, 
■t  least  the  second  generation  ;  and  equally 
Biting  nearly  every  other  religious  move- 
It,  even  Christianity  itself,  according  to 
■well-known  course  of  events,  or  law  of 
Ban  nature.    I  have  a  scarce  old  volume 


(1703,)  written  by  an  "  enemy"  of  course, 
which  contains  the  picture  of  an  elderly  man, 
with  his  hat  on,  in  a  bending  decrepit  attitude, 
supporting  himself  on  crutches,  with  the 
legend, — "  Quakerism  drooping,  and  its  Cause 
sinking!"  The  difference,  however,  is  this. 
Defections  then  came  from  the  margin,  and 
were  partial,  leaving  the  heart  or  responsible 
portion  sound  ;  now  it  is  general,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  head  in  some  cases, 
that  is,  in  the  attacks  upon  our  central  princi 
pies,  as  far  as  regards  the  opposition  to 
Barclay.  *  *  * 

Great  as  are  the  moral  principles  of  our 
Society,  it  can  never  stand  upon  them  alone 
If  once  the  cementing  bond  of  their  true 
spiritual  basis  is  lost  or  depreciated,  we  have 
nothing  left  to  hold  us  together  worth  con 
tending  for;  or  that  other  bodies  do  not  pos- 
sess, in  some  respects,  in  a  superior  degree. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  disintegration 
having  set  in  to  a  large  extent  in  the  body  ; 
and  what  ought  still  more  to  alarm  those 
who  have  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  not 
partial  views  or  partisanship,  truly  at  heart, 
is,  that  some  of  the  finest  minds  amongst  us, 
and  some  of  the  most  conscientious,  are  being 
alienated,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  from  our 
small  numbers. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Badge  of  the  Party. 

Though  it  be  objected,  that  we  seek  to  set 
up  outward  forms  and  preciseness,  and  that 
our  plainness  is  but  a  badge  of  the  party,  the 
better  to  be  known ;  I  do  declare,  in  the  fear 
of  Almighty  Cod,  that  these  are  but  the  im- 
aginations and  vain  constructions  of  insen- 
sible men,  who  have  not  had  that  sense,  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  us,  of  what  arises  from 
the  right  and  the  wrong  root  in  man.  And 
when  such  censurers  of  our  simplicity  shall 
be  inwardly  touched  and  awakened  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  and  see  things  as  they 
are  in  their  proper  natures  and  seeds,  they 
will  then  know  their  own  burden,  and  easily 
acquit  us,  without  the  imputation  of  folly  or 
hypocrisy  herein. 

To  such  as  say  that  ice  strain  at  small  things, 
which  becomes  not  a  people  of  such  fair  pre- 
tensions to  liberty  and  freedom  of  spirit,  I 
answer  with  meekness,  truth,  and  sobriety, 
that  nothing  is  small  that  God  makes  matter 
of  conscience  to  do  or  leave  undone,  and  that 
as  inconsiderable  as  they  are  made  by  those 
who  raise  this  objection,  yet  they  are  much 
set  by. —  William  Penn. 


Alas!  if  my  best  Friend  who  laid  down  bis 
life  for  me,  were  to  remember  all  the  instances 
in  which  I  have  neglected  Him,  and  to  plead 
them  against  me  in  judgment,  where  should 
I  hide  my  guilty  head  in  the  day  of  recom- 
pense? I  will  pray  therefore  for  blessings 
upon  my  friends,  though  they  cease  to  be  so, 
and  upon  my  enemies  though  they  continue 
such. — Cowper. 
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It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  every 
one,  whether  he  be  a  resident  of  the  city,  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  or  professional  pursuits, 


or  living  in  the  country  and  deriving  his 


means  of  subsistence  from  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  if  he  is  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  de- 
pendent condition  of  man,  and  the  close  con- 
nection between  his  individual  interest  and 
that  of  his  fellow  men,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  any  apparent  unusual  aberration 
of  natural  phenomena  ;  such  as  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  weather;  influ- 
encing irresistibly  as  they  do  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  from 
which  man  derives  the  means  of  existence.  If 
we  look  on  the  multitudes  around  us,  or  con- 
sider the  vast  aggregate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  country,  and  reflect  that  all  these  must  be 
fed,  day  by  day,  it  may  be  well  if  the  query 
is  sometimes  brought  home  to  us,  by  what 
wonderful  means  is  the  necessary  food  pro- 
vided ?  Accustomed  to  the  daily  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun;  the  constant  and  often  un- 
appreciated diffusion  of  light  and  heat;  the 
varying  apportionment  of  wind,  clouds  and 
rain,  we  may  learn  to  accept  them  as  the  mere 
product  of  natural  laws,  forgetful  of  their  and 
our  dependence  on  the  will  of  an  almighty 
and  ever-present  Creator,  and  thus  fail  to  re- 
cognize that  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants  is 
altogether  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  Him, 
in  whom  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being, 
and  that  if  He  withholds  the  bestowal  of  his 
undeserved  bounty,  famine  and  death  are  the 
inevitable  result.  Science  with  all  its  dis- 
coveries, art  with  all  its  nice  adaptations,  in- 
dustry with  all  its  resources,  and  commerce 
with  all  its  appliances,  mighty  as  they  are  in 
assisting  man  in  carrying  on  the  labor  which 
belongs  to  him,  and  in  perfecting  his  plans 
and  enterprises,  each  and  all  are  powerless  to 
provide  the  means  to  support  life,  unless  a 
power  far  superior  to  any  he  can  call  into  ac- 
tion, so  regulates  the  elements  as  rightly  to 
distribute  genial  warmth,  and  bring  forth  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain  necessary  to  make 
"  the  fruitful  field  laugh  with  abundance." 

The  present  Spring  has  been  signally  cold 
and  dry,  there  having  been  comparatively 
little  rain  since  its  advent,  and  throughout 
many  sections  of  the  country,  the  hopes  of 
the  farmer  are  disappointed  by  the  apparent 
failure  of  some  of  his  most  needed  crops.  The 
daily  papers  give  gloomy  accounts  of  the  con- ' 
dition  of  the  wheat  and  grass,  and  it  seems 
hardly  probable,  even  should  rain  soon  come, 
that  the  yield  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man  and  beast,  even  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  it  is  gathered.  The  comments 
of  the  press  on  this  state  of  things  in  the  coun- 
try, indicate  that  the  thoughts  of  the  writers 
seldom  rise  higher  than  secondary  causes, 
and  comfort  is  taken  in  the  belief  that  as  our 
domain  is  vast,  and  its  climate  various,  it  is 
probable  the  surplus  of  one  part  will  supply 
the  deficiency  of  another.  Such  may  prove 
to  be  the  case.  It  would  be  well  however  if 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  guilt  and  deserved  punish- 
ment of  the  multiform  aspects  of  sin  con- 
stantly thrusting  themselves  into  notice;  and 
that  although  "  The  Lord  God  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,"  yet  his  all-piercing  eye  be- 
holds all  these  different  phases  of  iniquity, 
and  He  may  be  thus  giving  warning  that  his 
long-suffering  may  be  exhausted,  and  his 
sleepless  care  to  provide  food  for  a  rebellious, 
ungrateful  community  be  withdrawn,  leaving 
it  to  suffer  by  famine  and  pestilence,  the  re- 
compense due  to  its  many  crimes.    But  how 
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few  comparatively  appear  to  recognize  his 
hand  in  these  dispensations,  and  how  many 
are  disposed  to  thrust  Him  away  from  the 
superintendence  and  government  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  deceiving  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  having  established  fixed  laws,  He  has 
left  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  Can  such  rightly 
learn  to  adore  his  glorious  majesty,  or  to  seek 
with  fervency  of  spirit  his  divine  regard  and 
protection  ? 

How  great  is  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  and  yet 
He  does  not  always  withhold  his  judgments, 
as  we  have  fearful  evidence  in  what  has  been 
and  is  even  now  taking  place  in  the  East, 
where  gaunt  famine  has  reaped  and  is  reaping 
an  awful  harvest  of  corruption  and  death, 
sweeping  over  cities,  towns  and  country,  car- 
rying with  it  agony  and  terror,  and  leaving 
to  those  who  escape  with  life,  little  more  than 
lamentation  and  woes.  Let  us  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  these  are  sinners  above  all 
others  who  inhabit  the  earth,  but  rather  seek 
to  humble  ourselves  and  repent,  lest  we  like- 
wise perish.  If  we  experience  a  merciful  ex- 
emption from  such  dire  affliction,  the  louder 
is  the  call  for  reverent  gratitude  and  obedi- 
ence to  Him  who  can  turn  "  a  fruitful  land 
into  barrenness  for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein,"  who  by  a  season  so  un- 
propitious  to  vegetation,  may  be  intending  to 
remind  the  people  of  their  entire  dependence 
on  Him  who  "  watereth  the  hills  from  his 
chambers,"  and  who  "  causeth  the  grass  to 
grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service 
of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of 
the  earth." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  supplemental  article  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  indirect 
claims  controversy,  continues  to  be  a  prominent  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  London  papers.  The  London  Globe 
says,  that  the  claims  of  the  American  government  for 
damages  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  vessels  by  the 
privateer  Shenandoah  alone  amount  to  16,500,000. 
The  correspondence  between  the  British  and  American 
governments  is  published  and  commented  on  by  the 
journals,  which  generally  express  the  hope  of  a  favor- 
able decision  by  the  Senate. 

The  agent  of  the  Cunard  Line  has  received  informa- 
tion of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Tripoli,  from  Liverpool 
for  Boston.  The  Tripoli  went  ashore  on  South  Tuskar 
rock,  off  Carnsere  Point,  on  the  Irish  coast.  Her  crew 
and  passengers  were  all  saved,  but  the  vessel  will  be  a 
total  loss.    Little  of  the  cargo  can  be  saved. 

The  question  of  a  university  for  women  is  being  agi- 
tated in  England.  Several  influential  journals  strongly 
advocate  the  measure. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Ireland,  for 
1871,  shows  a  net  decrease  of  25,547  acres  in  the  quan- 
tity of  land  under  cultivation  below  the  previous  year's 
returns.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Irish  ports 
last  year  was  72,004,  a  decrease  of  3,476  compared  with 
1870.  The  emigrants  consisted  of  41,924  males,  and 
30,080  females. 

London.— Consols,  93J.  U.  S.  sixes,  1862,  89$ ;  1867, 
931 ;  ten-forties,  89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  ll}d. ;  Orleans,  11J  a 
llgd.  California  white  wheat,  12s.  8d.  a  12s.  lOd.  per 
100  lbs. ;  red  winter  wheat,  No.  2,  12s.  Qd. ;  spring,  lis. 
8d.  a  lis.  lOd 

Marshal  Bazaine  has  been  placed  under  arrest  pre- 
paratory to  his  trial  before  a  special  court  martial, 
which  is  to  take  place  soon. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  have  been 
raised  in  Paris  for  the  sufferers  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius. 

The  Carlist  disturbances  in  Spain  continue.  It  is 
stated  that  15,000  government  troops  are  now  con- 
centrated in  the  department  of  Biscay,  and  opposed  to 
them  are  7,000  Carlists,  who  avoid  any  general  engage- 
ment. Don  Carlos  has,  it  is  supposed,  taken  refuge  in 
France.  A  body  of  Carlists  who  entered  Spain  from 
Portugal,  were  met  on  the  frontier  by  government 
troops  and  driven  back  into  Portugal.  The  Cortes  have 


passed  a  bill  providing  for  bringing  up  the  effective 
force  of  the  regular  army  in  Spain  to  80,000  men.  The 
Cortes  rejected  a  resolution  censuring  the  government 
for  declaring  Navarre,  Lerida,  Biscay  and  Catalonia  in 
a  state  of  siege. 

A  series  of  violent  earthquakes  occurred  in  Iceland 
on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  last  month. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  16th  says :  The  Beichstag 
has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Government  to  sub- 
mit for  its  action  a  draft  of  law  which  shall  regulate 
the  license  granted  to  religious  orders,  and  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  all  members  of  such  organizations 
who  are  guilty  of  dangerous  activity  towards  the  State. 
The  resolution  is  aimed  more  particularly  at  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  especially  mentioned  as  requiring  restricting. 

The  Italian  Government  has  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Government  of  Prince  Charles,  of  Boumania, 
protesting  against  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the 
Jews  in  that  country. 

Advices  from  Japan  to  4th  mo.  23d,  state  that  by  im- 
perial decree  the  Mikado  of  Japan  has  abolished  all 
edicts  directed  against  Christianity.  These  edicts  had 
been  in  force  three  centuries,  and  their  abolition  is  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  sovereign.  Ten  Buddhist  priests 
attempted  to  gain  audience  with  the  Mikado  to  protest 
against  his  abolishing  the  edicts  referred  to,  but  were 
warned  off  by  the  guards.  Persisting  in  their  efforts  to 
get  into  the  palace  five  of  the  priests  were  cut  down  and 
the  others  fled.  A  great  fire  had  occurred  in  Yeddo, 
destroying  all  the  buildings  in  a  space  three  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  width.  It  originated  in  "one  of  the 
prince's  late  palaces,"  occupied  by  troops,  and  the  flames 
were  carried  by  a  severe  gale  "  over  whole  blocks  of 
buildings,"  and  set  fire  to  places  "  a  mile  distant"  from 
where  the  fire  began.  The  fire  rendered  30,000  persons 
homeless,  and  the  government  was  feeding  them.  In 
the  new  plan  of  the  burned  district,  only  wide  streets 
and  substantial  buildings  are  to  be  allowed. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  20th  says :  It  is  officially 
announced  by  the  government  that  desertions  from 
Carlist  bands  in  the  province  of  Biscay  have  com 
menced.  Many  of  the  insurrectionists  present  them 
selves  to  the  government  authorities  and  give  up  their 
arms.  More  than  four  thousand  have  already  submit- 
ted. The  insurgent  bands  in  other  provinces  are  dis 
persing. 

It  is  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  government  of 
France  toward  the  Carlists,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  retreating  insurrectionists  have  escaped  into  France, 
have  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  irritation  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  government.  The  Spanish  Consul  at 
Bayonne,  France,  has  arrived  in  Madrid,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  formally  complaining  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  French  authorities  toward  the  fleeing  Carlists. 

Detachments  of  government  troops  continue  to  en- 
counter the  Carlist  bands  in  the  disaffected  provinces, 
and  the  insurgents  are  invariably  beaten  and  dispersed, 
United  States.  —  Miscellaneous.  —  The  number  of 
interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  were  328.  There 
were  29  deaths  of  small  pox,  43  of  consumption,  22  in 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  and  13  old  age.  The  number 
of  interments  in  the  corresponding  week  1871,  was  247 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Jayne's  large  granite 
building,  extending  from  Dock  to  Carter  Street,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  other  houses  adjoining  were 
greatlv  damaged.  The  loss  on  stock  and  buildings  is 
estimated  at  «■  552,000. 

Last  week  forest  fires  swept  over  portions  of  Sullivan 
and  Delaware  counties,  N.  Y.,  Sussex  county,  N.  J., 
and  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
destroying  much  timber,  and  many  dwellings,  saw- 
mills, &c.  A  welcome  rain  on  the  19th  arrested  the 
destruction. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  balance  on  the  18th  inst,  con- 
sisted of  $100,618,340  coin,  and  $12,019,942  currency. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  received  a  commu- 
nication from  General  Howard,  dated  Tucson,  Arizona. 
The  General,  who  spent  four  days  at  Camp  Grant,  in- 
quiring into  the  Apache  troubles,  says  there  are  nearly 
one  thousand  of  these  Indians  in  the  reservation,  that 
their  conduct  is  good,  and  that  scarcely  any  depreda- 
tions are  or  have  been  committed  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Labor  report  of  Massachusetts  for  1871  asserts 
that  since  1860  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  nearly 
every  item  of  agricultural  productions  and  in  farm  live 
stock.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  Massachusetts 
is  becoming  less  a  farming  and  more  and  more  a  manu- 
facturing and  trading  and  transporting  community. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  in  that  State  has  decreased 
nearly  $7,000,000  within  the  past  ten  years. 

The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  west  during 
the  j>ast  season  was  4,782,413,  an  increase  of  1,159,000 
over  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  the  hogs  was  $55,- 
800,000. 


The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  147  t< 
passed  a  tariff  and  tax  bill  making  considerable  rei 
tions  in  the  revenue.  The  estimated  reduction  by 
tariff  bill,  including  the  free  list,  is  about  $29,645, 
and  in  internal  revenue  from  $14,000,000  to  $15,000, 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed  to  adjc 
finally  on  the  29th  inst.,  but  it  is  believed  the  Sei 
will  not  be  ready  for  so  early  a  day,  and  will  ask  fo: 
extension  of  the  time. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — -American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118f;  ditto,  1867,  116^;  ditto,  10 
5  per  cents,  110f.  Superfine  flour,  $6.90  a  $7.30 ;  f 
brands,  $7.50  a  $12.15.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wh 
.71;  red  western,  $2.08;  white  Michigan,  $2.1 
$2.20.  Canada  barley,  $1.10.  Oats,  57  a  67  cts.  I 
98  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  73  a  74  cts.;  wesl 
white,  80  cts.;  southern  white,  88  a  90  cts.  Philadelp 
Cotton,  24£  a  24|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orle: 
Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.75  ;  finer  brands,  $7  a  $11 
New  York  and  western  red  wheat,  $2.20 ;  amber,  $5 
"".35;  white,  $2.35  a  $2.40.  Rye,  $1.10.  Yel 
corn,  74  a  75  cts. ;  western  mixed,  73  a  74  cts.  0 
57  a  58  cts.  Canvassed  hams,  12  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9| 
Clover-seed,  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $2.75 
bushel.  Sales  of  about  2000  beef  cattle  at  the  Ave 
Drove-yard.  Extra  at  7J  a  8  cts. ;  fair  to  good  6j 
cts.,  and  common  5  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Clip 
sheep  sold  at  Qi  a  7  J  cts.  per  lb.  gross :  receipts  15. 
head.  Corn  fed  hogs,  $6.75  a  $7  per  100  lbs.  net: 
ceipts  3,261  head.  Baltimore. — Family  flour,  $1 
a  5613.50 ;  western  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.50.  Penna. 
wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.30.  Southern  yellow  corn,  72  i 
cts.;  white,  76  a  77  cts.  Oats,  56  a  60  cts.  Cincim 
—Family  flour,  $8.90  a  $9.52.  Red  wheat,  $2  a  $5 
Corn,  50  cts.  Rye,  $1.06.  Oats,  43  a  46  cts.  Lard 
St.  Louis.— Family  flour,  $9.25  a  $10.50.  Choice  sp: 
wheat,  $1.70 ;  fall  red,  $2.07  a  $2.08.  No.  2  mi 
corn,  50  cts.  Oats,  40  a  41  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  sp 
wheat,  $1.51.  No.  2  corn,  48  cts.  No.  2  oats,  42 
Rye,  85  cts.  No.  2  barley,  61  a  65  cts.  Louisvili 
Choice  wheat,  $2  a  $2.05.  Corn  in  sacks,  65  cts. 
in  sacks,  53  cts.  Sugar  cured  hams,  11  a  12  cts.  L 
9  a  10  cts.  Detroit.— Flour,  $9.50  a  $10.  For  ch 
amber  and  white  wheat,  $1.95.  Mixed  corn,  56 
Oats,  47iy  cts.  Oswego. — Amber  Canada  wheat, 
No.  1  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.78  a  $1.80.  Yellow  c 
67  cts.  Oats,  57  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  winter 
wheat,  $1.95.    Corn,  60  cts.    Oats,  50  cts. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTI 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Commi 

Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day, 

mo.  28th,  1872,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Richard  Cadbury,  Secretar 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  1872. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  cai 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.    The  school 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  lib* 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Phila<lj 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do.f 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  of 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 

Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth  ! 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor 

ington,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ina} 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boan 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  at  Friei 
Meeting-house,  Germantown,  Howard  Comfort 
Susan  F.,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr, 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "Tiie  Friend." 

Alcoholic  Drinks. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

Becently  some  new  physiological  enquiries 
i  bave  served  to  explain  the  reason  why,  under 
*  alcohol,  the  heart  at  first  beats  so  quickly  and 
why  the  pulses  rise.  At  one  time  it  was  im- 
agined that  the  alcohol  acted  immediately 
upon  the  heart,  stimulating  it  to  increased 
action,  and  from  this  idea — false  idea,  I  should 
say — of  the  primary  action  of  alcohol,  many 
erroneous  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  We 
have  now  learned  that  there  exist  many 
chemical  bodies  which  act  directly  by  pro- 
ducing a  paralysis  of  the  organic  nervous  sup- 
ply of  the  vessels  which  constitute  the  minute 
vascular  circuit.  These  minute  vessels  when 
paralyzed  offer  inefficient  resistance  to  the 
1  stroke  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  thus  liber- 
ated, like  the  mainspring  of  a  clock  from 
which  the  resistance  has  been  removed,  quick- 
ens in  action,  dilating  the  minute  and  feebly- 
acting  vessels,  and  giving  evidence  really  not 
of  increased  but  of  wasted  power. 

The  phenomena  noticed  above  constitute 
jjthe  first  stage  of  alcoholic  action  on  the  body ; 
we  may  call  it  the  stage  of  excitement ;  it  cor- 
responds with  a  similar  stage  or  degree  caused 
by  chloroform. 

If  the  action  of  alcohol  be  carried  further, 
a  new  set  of  changes  are  induced  in  another 
part  of  the  nervous  system — the  spinal  sys- 
tem. Whether  this  change  be  due  simply  to 
the  modification  of  the  circulation  in  the 
spinal  cord,  or  to  the  direct  action  of  the  al- 
cohol upon  the  nervous  matter,  is  not  yet 
known,  but  the  fact  of  change  of  function  is 
well  marked,  and  it  consists  of  deficient  power 
of  co-ordination  of  muscular  movement.  The 
j  nervous  control  of  certain  of  the  muscles  is 
(lost,  and  the  nervous  stimulus  is  more  or  less 
enfeebled.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  lip  in 
i  the  human  subject  usually  fail  first  of  all,  then 
jjthe  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  flexor  muscles  give 
,  way  earlier  than  the  extensors.  The  muscles 
themselves  by  this  time  are  also  failing  in 
'power;  they  respond  more  feebly  than  is 
natural  to  the  galvanic  stimulus;  they,  too, 
are  coming  under  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  paralyzing  agent,  their  structure  tempo- 
rarily changed,  and  their  contractile  power 
everywhere  reduced.    This  modification  of 


the  animal  functions  under  alcohol  marks  the 
second  degree  of  its  action.  In  this  degree, 
in  young  subjects,  there  is  usually  vomiting, 
and  in  birds  this  symptom  is  invariable. 
Under  chloroform  there  is  produced  a  degree 
or  stage  of  action  holding  the  same  place  in 
the  order  of  phenomena. 

The  influence  of  the  alcohol  continued  still 
longer,  the  upper  portions  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  or  larger  brain,  become  implicated. 
These  are  the  centres  of  thought  and  volition, 
and  as  they  become  unbalanced  and  thrown 
into  chaos,  the  mind  loses  equilibrium,  and 
the  rational  part  of  the  nature  of  the  man 
gives  way  before  the  emotional,  passional,  or 
mere  organic  part.  The  reason  now  is  off 
duty,  or  is  fooling  with  duty,  and  all  the  mere 
animal  instincts  and  sentiments  are  laid  atro- 
ciously bare.  The  coward  shows  up  more 
craven,  the  braggart  more  braggart,  the  bold 
more  bold,  the  cruel  more  cruel,  the  ignorant 
more  ignorant,  the  untruthful  more  untruth- 
ful, the  carnal  more  carnal.  "  In  vino  Veritas" 
expresses  faithfully,  indeed  even  to  physio- 
logical accuracy,  a  true  condition.  The  spirits 
of  the  emotions  are  all  in  revel,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  rattle  over  each  other  in  wild  disor- 
der; foolish  sentimentality,  extending  to  tears, 
grotesque  and  meaningless  laughter,  absurd 
promises  and  asseverations,  inane  threats  or 
childish  predictions  impel  the  tongue,  until  at 
last  there  is  failure  of  the  senses,  distortion  of 
the  objective  realities  of  life,  obscurity,  sleep, 
insensibility,  and  utter  muscular  prostration. 
This  constitutes  the  third  stage  of  alcoholic 
intoxication.  It  is  the  stage  of  insensibility 
under  chloroform  when  the  surgeon  performs 
his  painless  task. 

While  these  changes  in  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system  are  in  progress  there  is  a 
peculiar  modification  proceeding  in  respect  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  For  a  little 
time  the  external  or  surface  temperature  is 
increased,  especially  in  those  parts  that  are 
unduly  charged  and  flushed  with  blood.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  respect  to  the  mass 
of  the  body  the  tendency  is  to  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  progress  towards  complete 
intoxication  under  alcohol,  however,  there 
are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  three  degrees 
or  stages.  The  first  is  a  stage  of  simple  ex- 
hilaration, the  second  of  excitement,  the  third 
of  rambling  insensibility,  and  the  fourth  of 
entire  unconsciousness,  with  muscularprostra- 
tion.  The  duration  of  these  stages  can  be 
modified  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by 
the  mode  of  administration ;  but  whether  they 
are  developed  or  recovered  from  in  an  hour 
or  a  day,  they  are  always  present  except  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  alcohol  adminis- 
tered is  in  such  excess  that  life  instantly  is 
endangered  or  destroyed.  In  the  first  or  ex- 
hilarative  stage  the  temperature  undergoes  a 
slight  increase ;  in  birds  a  degree  Fahrenheit, 
in  mammals  half  a  degree.  In  the  second  de- 
gree, during  which  there  is  vomiting  in  birds, 
or  attempts  at  vomiting,  the  temperature 


comes  back  to  its  natural  standard,  but  soon 
begins  to  fall;  and  during  the  third  degree 
the  decline  continues.  The  third  degree  fully 
established,  the  temperature  falls  to  its  first 
minimum,  and  in  birds  comes  down  from  five 
and  a  half  to  six  degrees ;  in  rabbits  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  degrees.  In  this  condition 
the  animal  temperature  often  remains  until 
there  are  signs  of  recovery,  viz.,  conscious  or 
semi-conscious  movements,  upon  which  there 
may  be  a  second  fall  of  temperature  of  two  or 
even  three  degrees  in  birds.  In  this  course 
of  recovery  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  pigeon  which  had  a  natural 
standard  of  110°  Fahr.  reduced  to  102°.  Usu- 
ally with  this  depression  of  force  there  is  a 
desire  for  sleep,  and  with  perfect  rest  in  a 
warm  air  there  is  a  return  of  animal  heat; 
but  the  return  is  very  slow,  the  space  of  time 
required  to  bring  back  the  natural  heat  being 
from  three  to  four  times  longer  than  that 
which  was  required  to  reduce  it  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

In  these  fluctuations  of  temperature  the  or- 
dinary influences  of  the  external  air  play  an 
important  part  as  regards  duration  of  the 
fluctuation,  and  to  some  extent  as  regards 
extremes  of  fluctuation. 

These  facts  respecting  fall  of  temperature 
of  the  animal  body  under  alcohol  were  derived 
from  observations  originally  taken  from  the 
inferior  animals ;  they  have  been  confirmed 
since  by  other  observers  from  the  human  sub- 
ject. Dr.  De  Marmon,  of  King's  Bridge,  New 
York,  has  specially  proved  this  fact  in  some 
instances  of  poisoning  by  whiskey  in  young 
children.  In  one  of  these  examples  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  fell  from  the  natural 
standard  of  98°  Fahr.  to  94°,  in  another  to 
93  1-2°. 

Through  all  the  three  stages  noticed  in  the 
above,  the  decline  of  animal  heat  is  a  steadily 
progressing  phenomenon.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  first  stage  the  heat  of  the  flushed  parts  of 
the  body  is  for  a  brief  time  raised,  but  this  is 
due  to  greater  distribution  of  blood  and  in- 
creased radiation,  not  to  an  actual  increment 
of  heat  within  the  body.  The  mass  of  the 
body  is  cooling,  in  fact,  while  the  surfaces  are 
more  briskly  radiating,  and  soon,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  heat-motion  fails,  there  is  fall  of  surface 
temperature  also ;  a  fall  becoming  more  de- 
cided from  hour  to  hour  up  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  fourth  and  final  stage,  of  which  I  have 
now  to  treat. 

The  fourth  degree  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
is  one  of  collapse  of  the  volitional  nervous 
centres,  of  the  muscular  organs  under  the 
control  of  those  centres,  and  of  some  of  the 
organic  or  mere  animal  centres.  It  is  true 
that  while  the  body  lies  prostrate  under  alco- 
hol there  are  observed  certain  curious  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  but  these  are  not  stimu- 
lated from  the  centres  of  volition,  nor  are  they 
reflected  motions  derived  from  any  external 
stimulus ;  they  are  strange  automatic  move- 
ments, as  if  still  in  the  spinal  cord  there  were 
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some  life,  and  they  continue  irregularly  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  even  when  the  end 
is  death. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  last  stage  two 
centres  remain  longest  true  to  their  duty,  the 
centre  that  calls  into  play  the  respiratory  ac- 
tion, and  the  centre  that  stimulates  the  heart. 
There  is  then  an  interval  during  which  there 
are  no  movements  whatever,  save  these  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  heart,  and  when  these 
fail  the  primary  failure  is  in  the  breathing 
muscle :  to  the  last  the  heart  continues  in 
action. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  is  the  slowness  with  which  the  two 
centres  that  supply  the  heart  and  the  great 
respiratory  muscle  are  affected.  In  this  lies 
the  comparative  safety  of  alcohol:  acting 
evenly  and  slowly,  the  different  systems  of  or- 
gans die  after  each  other,  or  together,  gently, 
with  the  exception  of  those  two  on  which  the 
continuance  of  mere  animal  life  depends.  But 
for  this  provision  every  deeply  intoxicated 
animal  would  inevitably  die. 

It  happens  usually,  nevertheless,  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  the  intoxicated  live  : 
the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks  two  or 
three  degrees  lower,  but  the  alcohol  diffusing 
through  all  the  tissues,  and  escaping  by  diffu- 
sion and  elimination,  the  living  centres  are 
slowly  relieved,  and  so  there  is  slow  return  of 
power.  If  death  actually  occurs,  the  cause 
of  it  is  condensation  of  fluid  on  the  bronchial 
surfaces  and  arrest  of  respiration  from  this 
purely  mechanical  cause.  The  animal  is  liter- 
ally drowned  in  his  own  secretion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend  :"-- 

In  connexion  with  the  "Letters  and  Papers 
of  John  Barclay,"  that  are  being  published  in 
your  journal,  I  have  thought  that  the  follow- 
ing from  the  same,  written  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  might  be  helpful  to  some  of  our  young 
Friends;  for  whom,  in  these  shifting,  shaking, 
proving  times,  a  very  sincere  sympathy  and 
interest  have  been  felt. 

However  disparagingly  some  may  look  upon 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  our  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  testimony  to  plainness  of 
dress  and  address,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
entered  upon,  as  was  the  case  with  J.  B.  on 
the  ground  of  religious  constraint  and  duty, 
it  must  ever  be — unless  such  individuals  be 
intuitively  taught,  or  are  the  subjects  of  early 
training  in  these  respects,  by  judicious,  con- 
sistent, and  conscientious  parents — a  sacrifice 
demanding  no  small  degree  of  faith  and  forti- 
tude, as  well  as  resignation  of  our  own  wills. 
And  herein  lies  one  of  its  most  beneficial, 
practical  results!  For  it  is  this  subjugation 
of  the  natural  heart  and  will  to  the  cross  of 
the  great  Supreme — bitter  as  may  be  its  re- 
quisitions, or  insignificant  to  the  unanointed 
vision  as  may  appear  the  means  by  which  it 
is  effected — that  opens  the  way  for  the  gospel, 
or  in  other  words,  the  power  of  God  to  have 
free  course  unto  the  ever  glorious  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  us. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle,  that 
"  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;" 
and  again,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Then 
must  not  these  be  slain  through  filial  submis- 
sion and  obedience  on  our  part  to  the  power 


of  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  our  wills 
thus  become  subjected  to  His  blessed  will 
Is  not  the  work  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  soul 
the  formation  of  a  new  and  heavenly  birth 
in  the  place  of  a  corrupt,  sinful,  and  lost  crea 
ture?    Is  not  obedience  to  the  humbling 
manifestations  and  convictions  of  the  grace  of 
God  that  which  we  all  need,  and  which  will 
do  all  things  for  us?    Is  not  our  Almighty 
Creator  and  Eedeemer  all-sufficient  for  His 
own  work,  if  we  are  but  as  little  children 
passive  in  His  transforming  hand  ?  And  woe 
betide  him  or  her  who  will  determinately 
choose  their  own  way  or  terms  by  which  this 
great  end  is  to  be  obtained.    The  power  is  all 
of  God ;  who  also  will  if  reverently  sought 
unto,  bring  about  His  own  glorious  results  by 
means  of  His  own  appointing:  while  be 
ever  remembered  and  deeply  pondered,  that 
"God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise;"  and  "weak 
things"  "to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty ;"  "  base  things,"  "  and  things  which 
are  despised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  pre 
sence." 

Incontrovertible  is  the  fact,  that  there  can 
be  no  growth  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
savingly  experienced,  until  our  unrenewed 
and  deceitful  hearts  are  mortified  and  hum 
bled;  and  "  through  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed," we  are  brought  to  see,  in  that  light 
by  which  all  things  that  are  reproved  are 
made  manifest,  our  lost  and  undone  condition 
as  children  of  the  first  Adam.  Whereupon 
shall  follow  such  a  sense  of  our  prodigal,  lost 
state  '  such  mourning  and  contrition  of  soul; 
such  godly  sorrow  for  sin ;  such  putting  the 
mouth  in  the  dust  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope; 
such  abhoring  of  ourselves  and  repenting  as 
in  dust  and  ashes;  such  counting  all  things 
but  loss  and  dross  "for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,"  and  that  we  may 
win  Christ,  as  shall  manifest  to  all — that 
which  cannot  be  hid — that  we  have  been  bap- 
tised with  the  thoroughly  cleansing  baptism 
which  is  of  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
our  ever  living  Lord  and  Saviour,  preparatory 
to  the  rich  consolations  which  are  in  and 
through  the  Immanuel,  and  that  sweetly  flow- 
ing reconciliation  and  peace  with  Him,  which 
the  sanctifying  power  of  His  Spirit  can  only 
give. 

John  Barclay  writes :  "Picture  to  thyself 
any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  and  carrying  out  their  watchfulness 
and  self-denial  to  all  branches  of  their  con- 
duct, and  endeavoring  to  follow  that  exhorta- 
tion, '  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversa- 
tion,'— and  whatsoever  ye  'do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,'  &c.  Would 
they  not  soon  come  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
world,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with 
trying  to  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  and 
the  other  little  thing,  and  that  religion  does 
not  consist  in  these  things?  Would  they  not 
soon  find  themselves  to  be  '  a  peculiar  people' 
a  singular  people,  a  very  simple  people ;  their 
outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their 
very  gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  after 
a  mode  totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of 
those  around  them  ?  According  to  that  strik- 
ing passage  in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writ- 


ing such  a  people  or  person  as  I  have  d 
scribed  ;  '  He  is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is  cles 
contrary  to  our  doings  ;  he  was  made  to  r 
prove  our  thoughts;  he  is  grievous  unto  i 
even  to  behold ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  oth< 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.'  If 
deed  it  has  never  been  any  wonder  with  m 
that  a  people  gathered  and  settled  and  pr 
served,  as  I  have  hinted  at, — or  as  Frienc 
were,  when  they  found  themselves  estrange 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  eccentric  throug 
this  process  of  following  their  convictions  < 
duty, — should  value  this  their  privilege,  an 
these  outward  badges,  which  tend  to  keep  u 
this  desirable  distinction  and  separation  froil 
the  world's  spirit.  *  *  * 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  the  entire  disuse  o| 
and  I  even  cherished  a  real  contempt  for  sucj 
singularities  ;  until  I  came  to  see  that  therl 
was '  no  peace  to  the  wicked,' — and  that '  greal 
peace  have  all  they  who  love' — 'the  law  cj 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Then  as  ] 
yielded  my  mind  to  be  in  all  things  led  an] 
guided  thereby,  nothing  offended  me  but  evilj 
nothing  seemed  too  hard  to  give  up  unto,  nol 
anything  to  be  slighted  as  insignificant,  whicli 
in  anywise  contributed  to  this  heavenly  peacl 
and  progress  in  what  was  esteemed  so  suj 
premely  excellent.  The  cross  of  Christ,  tha 
yoke  he  puts  upon  his  disciples,  was  very  easj 
and  sweet ;  and  peace  was  the  reward  of  beinj 
faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It  is  in  this  way,  " 
have  been  made  ruler  over  more,  and  not  bj 
'  despising  the  day  of  small  things ;'  which  i 
the  sure  way  (as  the  Bible  tells  us)  of  falling 
by  little  and  little :'  of  this  we  have  mosi 
painful  instances  now  around  us:  and  ever 
some,  who  have  deservedly  stood  high  in  oui 
Society,  as  teachers  and  examples  to  the  flock 
but  who  have  even  come  to  question,  or  havt 
lost,  all  their  former  impressions  and  tender- 
ing convictions, — these  are,  it  seems  all  gone 
and  almost  forgotten,  as  the  early  dew  thai 
passeth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as  the 
dog  or  the  sow,  to  that  which  they  once  loath 
ed  and  rejected.  And  truly  it  is  a  striking  and 
unanswerable  fact,  that  there  has  not  beeri 
one  individual,  who  has  risen  to  any  eminence 
for  religious  dedication  in  our  Society,  but  has 
had  to  tread  the  narrow  and  strait  path  ;  and 
has  had  to  attribute  his  progress  to  giving  up 
in  the  ability  received,  to  obey  the  secret  mo 
nitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  even  in  little 
things :  nor  has  there,  I  believe,  been  one  who 
has  swerved  from  this  course,  that  has  ulti- 
mately turned  out  better  than  the  salt  that 
has  lost  its  savor." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

"As  to  anything  that  looked  like  contro- 
versy between  us,"  &c.  "And  without  doubt 
is  the  same  thing  intended  and  meant  in  thine,' 
&c.  Thomas  felt  that  his  friend's  heart  was 
right  on  this  important  subject,  knew  that 
since  youth  he  had  both  believed  and  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  inward  Monitor  as  a  Divine 
guide,  but  that  owing  to  the  "  natural  decay" 
of  his  faculties,  pressure  of  business,  and  in- 
tercourse with  philosophers,  his  mind  or 
reasoning  powers,  and  those  only,  had  become 
little  clouded  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  on 
He  fully  understood  the  strength 


j 


this  subject 

of  his  own  position ;  his  serene  intellect  saw 
ingsf  setting  forth  the  language  of  the  ungodly  I  this  clearly,  as  well  as  the  temporary  obscura- 
respecting  the  righteous,  so  will  it  be  respect-  tion  that  had  come  over  his  friend's  mind,  and 
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;he  unsoundness  of  his  reasoning,  But,  hav 
ijng  only  in  view  the  well-being  of  his  oppo- 

jent,  and  the  advancement  of  Truth,  and  not 
Jiiji  controversial  victory,  he  takes  up  the  points 
l|)f  agreement  rather  than  of  disagreement 
Jtnd,  with  that  knowledge  of,  and  considera- 
ptjaon  and  allowance  for,  the  imperfections  of 
max  common  nature,  which  is  the  "  wisdom  of 
Jhe  serpent"  commended  to  the  disciples  by 
ugjphrist,  quotes  James  Logan's  meaning  rather 
ignore  fully  than  he  himself  had  expressed,  or 
ativen  entirely  understood  it, — so  as  to  include 
i|he  implied  as  well  as  the  direct  meaning, — 
rof.nd  winds  up  with  the  expression  of  his  satis- 
faction and  unity  with  this,  which  he  perceives 
ijjo  be,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  confusion  of 
Jaind  and  phraseology,  the  real  belief  of  his 
leipnend  as  well  as  himself.  Thus  the  disagree- 
ment terminated,  and  to  mutual  advantage,  as 
iwery  reugi°us  controversy  might,  do,  were 
ufhe  disputing  parties,  (as  well  those  who  may 
mjjold,  and  know  that  they  hold,  the  correct 
riljiew,  as  the  opposites,)  but  actuated  by  that 
BfMf-forgetful  humility,  that  sincere  love,  of 
Jl'ruth  and  of  each  other,  which  is  displayed 
all  this,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  a  zeal 
Jdthout  knowledge,  which  too  frequently  in- 
to [sts  upon  an  immediate  conviction  and  renun- 
ciation of  what  we  may  deem  to  be  error, 
j  ithout  considering  or  allowing  for  the  human 
r  -eakness,  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  may 
J- pke  such  an  immediate  clearsightedness  ra- 
ti ossible.  For  such  ill-regulated  zeal,  the  origin 
;i  f  many  persecutions,  love  is  the  grand  cure. 
M  T.  Story's  desire  of  having  James  Logan's 
n  'harge  published  with  his  own  commentaries 
(Jt  anexed,  and  yet  that  these  comments  should 
ij  b  subject  to  James's  "censure,"  and  altera- 
jj  on  if  there  should  be  any  apparent  discrep- 
Ij  pcy  between  them  and  the  Charge  itself, 
K  lows  that  he  apprehended  this  document 
h,  )  be  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own  and 
lj  riends'  sentiments,  and  perceived  the  point, 
ltl  lat  is,  after  the  writing  of  the  Charge,  at 
j  hich  J.  L.'s  mental  vision  became  clouded. 
E(|  "  That  the  earth  is  of  much  older  date,"  &c. 
uj  pi  order  to  enable  readers  to  appreciate  the 
I,  stent  of  the  stride,  by  which  Thomas  Story 
K  ood  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  his 
J  |ews  of  the  antiquity  of  the  strata,  it  has 
j  pen  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a  short 
J  :etch  of  the  history  of  geological  theory  in 


ngland,  where  the  science  has  been  prose 
'jited  with  most  ability.  The  17th  century 
id  closed  before  the  expiration  of  the  absurd 
mtroversy  as  to  whether  the  fossil  shells 
!und  in  strata  at  a  great  distance  from,  and 
ijgh  above,  the  sea,  were  genuine  marine 
jtuviae,  or  mere  lusus  naturae  produced  by  a 
(plastic  power  or  fermenting  fatty  earth." 
|[he  rational  view  of  this  phenomenon,  the 
ijvestigation  of  which  first  led  men  to  inquire 
|to  the  history  of  the  earth,  was,  however, 
ij'.nerally  adopted  in  England  towards  the 
ibse  of  that  century.  This  was  chiefly  due 
f|  the  publication  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
r  J.  Woodward,  in  1675,  which  continued  to 
i  the  standard  of  doctrine  for  more  than 
'  ree  fourths  of  a  century.  This  philosopher, 
■bile  attributing  fossils  to  their  true  origin, 
finals,  formerly  living,  had  no  idea  of  the 
■  lative  antiquity  of  strata,  but  supposed  them 
1  to  have  been  simultaneously  deposited  at 
|e  time  of  the  deluge.  To  quote  Phillips' 
hology,  (1855),  "The  correct  view  of  the  ori- 
iioal  nature  of  '  formed  stones  or  petrifac- 
jms'  was  coupled  by  Woodward  and  his 
"l  merous  followers  with  the  assertion,  that 


all  the  strata  superimposed  on  one  another  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  included 
myriads  of  fossil  animals  and  plants,  were 
deposited  by  one  general  flood,  'the  deluge." 
"Even  in  1740,  we  find  the  great  Italian  au- 
thor Lazzaro  Moro,  gathering  all  his  strength 
against  the  Woodwardian  hypothesis  of  the 
diluvial  origin  of  the  strata,  and  their  regu- 
larly arranged  and  successively  deposited  fos 
sils."  The  publication  of  Moro's  work  induced 
men  to  look  farther  back  than  the  deluge  for 
the  origin  of  fossils,  but  the  German  author 
Lehman,  in  1756,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  proposer  of  a  classification  of  rocks  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ages.  He  divided 
them  into  three  classes,  according  to  age,  the 
oldest  to  be  distinguished  by  their  containing 
no  organic  remains,  the  second  to  include  all 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  the  newest  to  be  re- 
ferred to  local  floods  or  the  deluge  of  Noah, 
and  corresponding  to  the  modern  alluvium. 
And  he  judged  his  first  class  to  be  coeval 
with  the  Mosaic  creation.  In  arranging  these 
classes,  though  they  are  in  some  measure  co- 
ordinate with  those  of  the  present  day,  he 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  true  method  of  discrim- 
inating the  ages  of  strata. 

William  Smith,  a  civil  engineer,  inaugu- 
rated in  1790  the  grand  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion now  generally  adopted,  basing  it  on  the 
partially  accurate  principle  that  rocks  of  the 
same  age  may  be  distinguished  by  their  pos- 
sessing the  same,  and  those  of  different  ages 
by  their  containing  different  fossils.  But  the 
more  universally  and  readily  applicable,  as 
well  as  broader  and  more  philosophical  modern 
method,  to  which  the  subsequent  rapid  pro- 
gress of  geology  is  in  great  measure  due,  was 
first  enunciated  by  Werner,  (whose  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  T.  Weaver,  in 
1805,)  in  the  following  rules  or  laws: — 

1.  "  When  too  veins  cross,  and  one  of  them 
cuts  through  the  other,  the  one  which  is 
divided  is  the  more  ancient." 

2.  "Among  sti'atified  rocks  superimposed 
on  one  another,  the  lower  members  of  the 
series  were  deposited  first,  and  the  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  the  different  strata  is 
exactly  in  the  order  of  their  position." 

Although  Werner,  by  a  bold  induction,  had 
thus  arrived  at  the  true  principles  of  geologic 
investigation,  he  had  not  the  patience,  how- 
ever, to  be  contented  to  labor  toward  a  correct 
idea  of  the  early  history  of  the  earth,  by  the 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  slow 
process  of  practical  observation.  He  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  framing  a 
cosmogonic  theory,  (the  Neptunian^)  which 
was  even  wider  of  the  truth,  in  some  respects, 
than  that  of  Woodward  had  been.  He  put 
forth  the  dogma,  that  all  the  rocks  observed 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  deposited 
from  one  chaotic  fluid,  which  first  permitted 
the  crystallization  of  granitic  and  other  rocks, 
and  afterwards  produced  the  secondary  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  limestones  I  The  defects 
of  this  theory  were  partially  compensated  by 
that  of  Dr.  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner, 
(that  styled  the  Plutonic  theory,)  which 
sought  to  account  for  all  kinds  of  rocks  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  fire  and  subterranean 
heat.  But  the  accumulation  of  facts  by  dint 
of  laborious  observation  has  since  led  geolo- 
gists to  discard  the  extremism  of  both  these 
theories,  and  to  admit  the  evidence  of  both 
igneous  and  watery  action  in  the  formation 
of  the  strata. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  the  beginning  of 


the  present  century,  that  the  application  of 
Werner's  laws  in  practical  investigation  began 
to  force  inquiries  generally  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses. 
But  we  have  seen  Thomas  Story  already 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  in  1738.  To  repeat 
his  words,  "  The  earth  is  of  much  older  date, 
as  to  the  beginning  of  it,  than  the  time  as- 
signed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  commonly 
understood,"  &c.  And  how  had  he  arrived 
at  this  deduction?  By  examination  of  "the 
strata"  in  the  "  high  cliffs"  of  Scarborough, 
&c.  But  what  was  the  method  by  which  he 
inferred  that  the  underlying  strata  were  so 
much  older  than  the  superficial  ones  which 
we  tread  upon  and  which  were  deposited 
within  historical  periods?  By  observing  "their 
positions."  The  under  strata  are  older,  he 
tells  us,  than  those  superficial  ones,  whose  his- 
tory we  are  acquainted  with,  through  Biblical 
and  profane  records, — and  why  older?  It  was 
proved,  to  his  mind,  by  their  very  "position" 
under  the  others.  It  is  plain  that  his  deduc- 
tion was  arrived  at  by  the  very  method  which 
Werner  first  enunciated  67  years  later,  (Law 
2),  but  did  not  apply  to  such  good  purpose. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Believing  the  following  extract  from  the 
Life  of  John  Griffith,  may  be  interesting  and 
instructing  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  it 
is  copied  for  insertion  therein.  Page  396  of 
Friends'  Library  he  says  : 

"  Our  Friends  formerly  delivered  themselves 
in  ministry  and  writing,  in  a  plain,  simple 
style  and  language,  becoming  the  cause  they 
were  sincerely  engaged  to  promote ;  chiefly 
aiming  to  speak  and  write,  so  as  to  convey 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  pure  Truth,  to 
that  of  God  in  the  consciences  of  men.  It  is 
no  small  glory  to  the  righteous  cause  we  are 
engaged  to  promote,  that  it  has  made  such  a 
mighty  progress  in  the  world,  upon  a  better 
foundation  than  that  of  human  helps  and 
earned  accomplishments.  The  very  first  and 
most  eminent  instruments  raised  to  propagate 
the  same,  were  illiterate  men,  agreeably  to 
what  Paul  delivers,  1  Cor.  i.  26—29. 

May  these  things  be  weightily  considered 
by  all  those  who  seem  to  aim  at  seeking 
credit  to  the  Society,  by  means  of  those  out- 
ward embellishments,  from  which  our  worthy 
ancients  were  wholly  turned  to  seek  and  wait 
for  that  living  power  and  holy  authority, 
which  alone  is  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
man's  redemption  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
departure  from  that,  opened  the  door  effectu- 
ally for  the  apostacy  to  overspread;  then 
human  wisdom  and  learning  became,  in  the 
estimation  of  degenerate  christians,  essen- 
tially necessary  to  make  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  But  the  early  ministers  and  writers 
in  the  Christian  Church,  became  eminent  in 
another  way,  as  we  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve most  of  them  were  illiterate  men ;  and 
such  of  them  who  had  attained  human  learn- 
ing, when  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  in- 
wardly revealed,  laid  all  such  accomplish- 
ments down  at  the  feet  of  Him,  to  whom 
every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue  must 
confess;  so  that  we  find  them  counting  all 
that  as  dross  and  dung,  to  which  men  in  their 
corrupt  wills  and  wisdom,  give  the  highest 
place  for  usefulness,  as  above  hinted.  And  I 
think  some  amongst  us  fall  very  little  short 
of  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  though  they 
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do  not  care  to  own  it  in  words ;  for  I  have 
many  times  observed,  that  some  have  but 
little  relish  or  taste  for  the  substantial  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  in  a  plain  simple  dress ;  nor  to 
read  books,  holding  forth  the  same,  unless 
they  find  some  delicacy  in  the  style  and  com- 
position. 

An  honest  substantial  minister  may  wade 
into  the  several  states  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  bring  forth  suitably  thereunto,  in  the  native 
simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  his  labors  herein 
be  seen,  gladly  owned  and  received,  by  the 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  where  his  lot 
is  cast;  yet  the  sort  of  people  amongst  us 
above-mentioned,  of  whom  I  fear  there  are 
many,  do  not  know,  or  much  regard  him, 
scarcely  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  such  an  one  is  engaged  to 
visit.  But  if  they  hear  of  one  coming  who  is 
noted  for  learning  and  eloquence,  though  per- 
haps far  short  of  the  other  in  depth  of  experi- 
ence, what  following  after  him  from  meeting 
to  meeting!  Enough,  if  the  instrument  is  not 
pretty  well  grounded,  to  puff  it  up  with  a  vain 
conceit  of  itself,  and  to  exalt  it  above  measure. 
With  sorrow  it  may  be  said,  that  much  hurt 
has  been  done  amongst  us,  by  such  great  im- 
prudence. I  have  often  seen  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  populai'ity  and  common  applause 
are  no  safe  rule  to  judge  of  the  real  worth  of 
a  minister.  Therefore,  when  I  have  heard 
much  crying  up  of  any  instrument,  I  have 
been  apt  to  doubt  its  safe  standing,  and  hold- 
ing out  to  the  end  ;  which  it  cannot  possibly 
do,  if  the  same  desire  prevails  to  speak,  as 
there  is  in  such  people  to  hear.  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  such  keep  upon  a  right  bottom, 
they  will,  at  times,  find  it  their  duty  to  starve 
and  disappoint  such  cravings  after  words." 

Wool  and  Alpaca. 

The  history  of  the  Australian  wool  trade  is 
very  noteworthy.  In  1793  it  occurred  to 
Captain  John  M' Arthur,  then  stationed  with 
his  regiment  in  Sydney,  that  the  Australian 
climate  was  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  merino  sheep;  but  the  colony  had  nothing 
but  an  inferior  Bengal  breed,  useful  only  for 
food,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing any  other.  At  length,  in  1797,  Captain 
MArthur  conveyed  to  Sydney  three  rams  and 
five  ewes  of  pure  merino  stock,  and,  mixing 
with  them  seventy  of  the  native  sort,  applied 
himself  zealously  to  sheep-rearing.  In  1803 
he  came  to  England,  bringing  with  him  sam- 
ples of  his  wool,  which  he  recommended  both 
to  a  committee  of  cloth-manufacturers  and  to 
the  Government  as  being  "  in  softness  superior 
to  many  of  the  wools  of  Spain,  and  certainly 
equal  in  every  valuable  property  to  the  very 
best  procured  from  thence."  Some  fun  was 
made  about  his  "wool-gathering"  theories; 
but  his  samples  and  his  arguments  gave  satis- 
faction to  competent  judges,  especially  as  Eu- 
rope was  then  harassed  by  Napoleon's  wars, 
and  there  was  constant  risk  of  a  stoppage  of 
the  supply  derived  from  Spain.  M  Arthur's 
modest  request  of  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of 
grazing  land  to  be  assigned  out  of  the  unoc- 
cupied territory,  with  thirty  convicts  to  serve 
as  shepherds,  was  acceded  to ;  and  George 
III.,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter, 
gave  him  several  fine  merino  sheep,  chosen 
from  his  flock  at  Kew.  He  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  1807,  when  the  little  stock  with 
which  he  had  begun  to  work  ten  years  before 
had  increased  to  4,000,  he  sent  home  his  first 
bale  of  wool.  During  the  next  seven-and- 


twenty  years  he  rode  his  hobby  steadily  and 
with  wonderful  success.  He  died  in  1834, 
worthily  honored  as  "  the  father  of  the  colo- 
ny," and  in  that  year  the  shipment  of  Austra- 
lian wool  to  England — a  great  part  of  it  drawn 
from  his  own  great  and  well-ordered  sheep- 
runs — was  nearly  ten  thousand  times  as  great 
as  that  which  he  first  made.  He  had  plenty 
of  followers.  Squatters  spread  over  vast  tracts 
of  New  South  Wales,  Yictoria,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  Tasmania,  and,  mightily  enriching 
themselves,  have  succeeded  in  adding  im- 
measurably to  the  wealth  of  the  huge  Austra- 
lian commonwealth  ;  while  their  produce  has 
been  of  hardly  less  value  to  the  mother  coun- 
try— and  not  to  her  alone.  America  now 
imports  large  supplies  of  Australian  wool,  all 
of  which,  till  lately,  were  obtained  by  way  of 
England,  and  spanned  two-thirds  of  the  globe 
in  its  transit,  though  now  a  shorter  route, 
across  the  Pacific,  is  being  established. 

Another  sort  of  wool  comes  to  England 
from  America,  and  has  begun  to  be  naturalised 
in  Australia.  The  large  alpaca  sheep  of  Peru 
yields  longer,  softer,  and  more  lustrous  wool 
than  any  other  animal  of  the  tribe.  Its  soft- 
ness and  lustre  made  shrewd  manufacturers 
anxious  to  use  it;  but  the  very  length  of  the 
hair,  sometimes  extending  even  to  forty-two 
inches,  was  an  obstacle.  The  machinery  com- 
monly used  by  the  woollen  manufacturers 
was  not  fitted  for  it,  and  it  was  tangled  and 
broken  in  the  working.  The  few  parcels 
brought  to  England  were  accordingly  reject- 
ed, and,  thrown  away  as  useless,  lay  idle  in 
the  Liverpool  warehouses  till  1834,  when 
Titus  Salt — a  young  farmer,  whose  father 
was  a  woolstapler  in  Leeds,  and  who  himself 
now  settled  in  Bradford  as  a  spinner — began 
to  devise  means  for  getting  over  the  difficulty. 
One  episode  in  his  adventures  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "A  huge  pile  of  dirty-looking  sacks, 
filled  with  some  fibrous  material  which  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  superannuated  horse- 
hair, or  frowsy,  elongated  wool,  or  anything 
else  unpleasant  and  unattractive,  was  landed 
in  Liverpool.  When  these  queer-looking  bales 
had  first  arrived,  or  by  what  vessel  brought, 
or  for  what  purpose  intended,  the  very  oldest 
warehouseman  in  Liverpool  docks  couldn't 
say.  There  had  once  been  a  rumor — a  mere 
warehouseman's  whisper — that  the  bales  had 
been  shipped  from  South  America  on  spec, 
and  consigned  to  the  agency  of  C.  W.  and  F. 
Foozle  and  Co.  But  even  this  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  by  all 
hands,  that  the  three  hundred  and  odd  sacks 
of  nondescript  hair-wool  were  a  perfect  nuis- 
ance. The  rats  appeared  to  be  the  only  parties 
who  at  all  approved  of  the  importation,  and 
to  them  it  was  the  very  finest  investment  for 
capital  that  had  been  known  in  Liverpool  since 
their  first  ancestors  had  migrated  thither. 
Well,  those  bales  seemed  likely  to  rot,  or  fall 
to  the  dust,  or  be  bitten  up  for  the  particular 
use  of  family  rats.  Brokers  wouldn't  so  much 
as  look  at  them.  Merchants  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  Dealers  couldn't 
make  them  out.  Manufacturers  shook  their 
heads  at  the  bare  mention  of  them  ;  while  the 
agents  of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  and  Co.  looked 
at  the  bill  of  lading,  and  once  spake  to  their 
head  clerk  about  shipping  them  to  South 
America  again.  One  day — we  won't  care 
what  day  it  was,  or  even  what  week  or  month 
it  was,  though  things  of  far  less  consequence 
have  been  chronicled  to  the  half  minute — one 
day,  a  plain,  business-looking  young  man} 


with  an  intelligent  face  and  quiet,  reserve 
manner,  was  walking  along  through  thoi 
same  warehouses  at  Liverpool,  when  his  eyi 
fell  upon  some  of  the  superannuated  hors 
hair  projecting  from  one  of  the  ugly,  dirt 
bales.  Our  friend  took  it  up,  looked  at  it,  fe 
it,  smelt  it,  rubbed  it,  pulled  it  about;  in  fac 
he  did  all  but  taste  it,  and  he  would  ha\ 
done  that  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose — for  1 
was  1  Yorkshire.'  Having  held  it  up  to  tl 
light,  and  held  it  away  from  the  light,  at 
held  it  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  done  a 
sorts  of  cruelties  to  it,  as  though  it  had  bee 
his  most  deadly  enemy  and  he  was  feeliD 
quite  vindictive,  he  placed  a  handful  or  tw 
in  his  pocket,  and  walked  calmly  away,  ev 
dently  intending  to  put  the  stuff  to  some  e 
cruciating  private  tortures  at  home.  Wh 
particular  experiments  he  tried  with  th' 
fibrous  substance  I  am  not  exactly  in  a  poe 
tion  to  relate,  nor  does  it  much  signify ;  b 
the  sequel  was,  that  the  same  quiet,  busines 
looking  man  was  seen  to  enter  the  office 
C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  and  Co.,  and  ask  for  tl 
head  of  the  firm.  He  asked  that  portion 
the  house  if  he  would  accept  eightpence  pi  it 
pound  for  the  entire  contents  of  the  thrij 
hundred  and  odd  frowsy,  dirty  bags  of  nond 
script  wool. 

It  was  in  1835  that  T.  Salt  made  that  pu 
chase.    He  put  it  to  such  good  use  that 
1853  the  imports  of  alpaca  wool,  chiefly  fflta 
his  own  use,  greatly  exceeded  2,000,000  lbe  III 
and  his  business  had  become  so  large  that 
that  year  he  built  the  famous  Saltaire  Mill 
near  Bradford,  with  a  town  around  them  ab 
to  hold  five  thousand  workpeople.    His  ne  m 
commodity  found  favor  for  ladies'  dress<  i 
umbrellas,  and  a  dozen  other  useful  article  ki 
and  the  trade  with  Peru  became  so  extensr 
that  the  Australians  began  to  covet  a  sha 
in  it.    In  1858  Charles  Ledger  carried  2'lk 
alpacas,  llamas,  and  vecufias  to  Sydney.  T]  w 
animals  throve  well  in  New  South  Wales,  ai 
already  they  furnish  a  considerable  porti( 
of  the  wool  taken  from  these  varieties  of  t 
sheep,  and  collected  for  the  English  marke 


To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend  :"— 

In  this  day  of  giving  presents,  and  beii 
reminded  that  "a  gift  blindeth  the  eyes," 
you  think  the  following  suitable  I  should  lii  ^ 
to  see  it  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  n 
remembering  to  have  seen  it  there. 

A  Constant  Eeader. 

Fifth  mo.  1872. 


tl 


"  Two  priests  of  Budhoo  were  brought  ov 
by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  on  his  retu 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon.    They  left  the 
country  and  friends,  exposing  themselves 
all  kinds  of  privations,  in  order  that  th 
might  come  to  England  to  be  instructed 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Adam  Clar 
who  most  kindly  took  charge  of  them,  sa' 
under  date  of  April  14,  1819:  'On  Fridi|i| 
evening  I  received  a  note  from  E.  Sherbon 
director,  &c,  of  the  great  plate-glass  mac| 
factory  at  Eavenhead,  with  a  present 
Munhi  Eathana  and  Dherma  Eama  of  t\j> 
fine  plates  for  toilet-glasses,  seventeen  inch 
long  by  fifteen  wide.    As  there  was  in  tin 
house  an  upholsterer  from  Liverpool,  I  gap  > 
him  the  measurement  to  get  proper  franf  |{ 
made  for  them.    The  priests  received  the, 
inquired  about  the  silvering,  admired  6j  • 
workmanship,  but  seemed  to  take  no  othr ,:( 
interest  in  them.    They  were  both  silent  ail  \\ 
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:n  jpeared  very  pensive.    I  pressed  the  subject 
1  their  notice  and  spoke  of  the  kindness  and 
eJ  fection  of  Mr.  S.,  who  has  often  visited  them. 
'I'   "  At  leDgth  Dherma  spoke  the  sentiments 
™  fboth:  '  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Sherborne, 
'>'  it  we  will  not  have  them.  We  came  to  Eng- 
\  !nd  without  money,  without  goods,  without 
othes,  except  our  priests'  garments;  we  will 
or  ,ke  nothing   back  with  us  but  one  coat 
01  )iece,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
!  >oks  you  have  promised  us.  No,  if  God  give 
"'  ,  (that  is,  God  being  their  helper)  we  will 
,ke  no  presents ;  and  carry  nothing  from 
ngland,  except  what  covers  us,  your  Bible 
id  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

Bamboos. — There  is  no  tree  known  on  earth 
jhich  subserves  so  many  purposes  as  the 
imboo.  The  Indian  obtains  from  it  part  of 
s  food,  many  of  his  household  utensils,  and 
wood  at  once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing 
reater  strains  than  heavier  timber  of  the 
,me  size.  Besides,  in  expeditions  in  the 
opics,  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bam- 
)0  trunks  have  more  than  once  been  used  as 
irrels,  in  which  water,  much  purer  than 
>uld  be  preserved  in  vessels  of  any  other 
ind,  is  kept  fresh  for  the  crew.  Upon  the 
est  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the  large 
lands  of  Asia,  bamboos  furnish  all  the  ma- 
irials  for  the  construction  of  houses,  at  once 
leasant,  substantial,  and  preferable  to  those 
■  stone,  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
le  frequent  earthquakes. 
Leaving  the  immense  size  of  these  plants 
it  of  consideration,  we  would  at  the  first 
lance  class  them  either  with  the  grasses  or 
seds — their  appearance  seeming  to  indicate 
mt  they  belong  to  the  former  class,  while 
le  structure  of  the  long  hollow  stem,  with 
8  joints  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  presents 
le  characteristics  of  the  latter.  Botanists, 
owever,  have  decided  that  bamboos  are  a 
•ibe  of  grasses. 

These  plants  are  found  only  in  the  torrid 
)ne — for  the  reason  either  that  the  heat  of 
le  tropics  is  necessary  to  their  development, 
t  that  their  cultivation  has  never  yet  been 
itempted  in  temperate  climates  under  favor- 
ble  circumstances.  Of  the  170  species  dis- 
)vered  by  modern  travellers,  five  or  six  are 
lecially  prominent. 

The  loftiest  of  the  bamboos  is  the  Sammot. 
i  the  tracts  where  it  grows  in  the  greatest 
Brfection  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of 
)0  feet,  with  a  stem  18  inches  diameter  at 
le  base.  The  wood  itself  is  not  more  than 
i  inch  in  thickness.  The  fact  that  the  bam- 
x>  is  hollow  has  made  it  eminently  useful 
>r  a  variety  of  purposes — it  serves  as  a  mea- 
lre  for  liquids,  and  if  fitted  with  a  lid  and  a 
attorn,  trunks  and  barrels  are  made  of  it 
mall  boats  even  are  made  of  the  largest 
■unks  by  strengthening  them  with  strips  of 
ther  wood  where  needed. 

After  the  sammot,  the  next  largest  of  the 
amboo  species  is  the  Illy,  which  usually 
jaches  a  height  of  from  60  to  70  feet.  It  is 
3ed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Sammot, 
ad,  like  it,  prefers  a  moist,  rich  soil. 

The  third  variety  prevails  throughout 
outhern  Asia,  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
le  larger  islands.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
3  feet.  It  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
)  which  the  other  two  varieties  are  applied, 
ut  is  much  more  useful  than  either  of  these, 
he  young  sprouts,  of  the  stem  and  of  the 
Jot,  of  the  Telin — for  such  is  the  name  given 


to  this  variety  of  bamboo — are  excellent  food, 
and  are  eaten  as  we  eat  asparagus,  either  pre- 
pared with  vinegar  and  sauces  or  with  other 
viands.  European  colonists  are  as  fond  of 
these  shoots  as  the  natives  themselves.  The 
wood  of  the  Telin  unites  strength  and  light- 
ness in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  cut  into 
thin  planks  or  split  into  laths  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  house-building  in  the  tropics. 

A  still  smaller  species  of  the  bamboo,  which 
is  not  applied  to  so  many  purposes  in  domes- 
tic economy,  industry  and  agriculture,  is 
the  Ampel,  which,  however,  furnishes  carts, 
ladders,  and  many  similar  objects.  The  In- 
dians, when  employed  upon  lofty  palm  trees 
collecting  the  palm-rims  at  a  height  of  100 
feet  above  the  ground,  are  not  afraid  of  going 
from  one  tree  to  another  by  means  of  a  simple 
bridge  made  of  ampel-wood.  The  airy  bridge 
consists  of  a  single  long  stem  of  this  tree,  and 
another  lighter  one  serves  as  a  hand  rail.  The 
young  shoots,  like  those  of  the  telin,  are  used 
for  food.  It  is  in  this  class  of  plants  that  we 
meet  with  the  iron-wood — as  it  is  called  in 
India — which  gives  out  sparks  under  the 
blows  of  a  hatchet.  Its  hardness  is  unequalled 
among  woods,  and  yet  it  can  be  split  up  into 
the  finest  wands,  and  in  this  form  is  more 
suitable  for  delicate  basket-work  than  the 
osier.  Even  cloth  of  a  certain  kind  is  made 
from  this  bamboo. 

The  Teho  of  the  Chinese  is  used  in  paper- 
making,  and  large  parasols  are  made  of  this 
paper.  There  is  also  the  Teba  from  which 
hedges  are  made,  and  the  Arundo  scriptori 
of  Linnteus,  so  called,  because  the  Indian 
writers  obtain  their  pens  from  it. 

These  latter  species  prefer  a  dry,  light  soil, 
and  are  equally  acclimatized.  The  sweet  in- 
terior of  their  young  branches  is  a  nourishing 
food,  made  use  of  by  man,  and  also  by  herbi- 
vorous animals.  The  young  shoots,  which 
grow  in  bunches  at  the  roots  of  the  bamboos 
— the  product  of  the  underground  germ — 
grow  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  they 
may  be  literally  said  to  be  seen  growing.  In 
one  day  they  obtain  the  height  of  several 
feet,  and  with  the  microscope,  their  develop- 
ment can  be  easily  watched. — Marion. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Christian  Simplicity  and  Plainness. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  observe  that  many 
under  our  name,  in  this  day  of  ease  and  pros- 
perity, wherein  the  means  of  indulging  pride 
and  ambition  are  easily  obtained,  have  swerved 
from  that  Christian  simplicity  and  plainness 
in  habit,  speech  and  deportment,  and  in  the 
furniture  of  their  houses  and  manner  of  living, 
which  the  gospel  enjoins,  and  which  become 
men  and  women  professing  godliness. 

Some,  to  excuse  or  palliate  their  departures 
in  these  respects,  speak  of  them  as  "  little 
things,"  and  of  small  moment ;  thereby  en- 
deavoring to  lower  that  standard  of  modera- 
tion and  self-denial,  which  is  set  before  us  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  the  Witness 
for  Truth  raised  in  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  still  calls  all  to  uphold.  We  be- 
lieve that  nothing  can  be  called  little  which 
forms  a  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  lessen  these  testimonies,  as  well  as 
the  unwillingness  to  conform  to  them,  arises  from 
the  unsubdued  will  and  unmortified  pride  of 
the  human  heart,  which  shuns  the  offence  of  the 
cross. 

It  is  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  whose  whole  life  was  one  of  contra- 


diction to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  this 
world,  and  on  the  heart-changing  nature  of 
the  religion  which  He  introduced,  that  our 
testimony  to  plainness  and  moderation  rests. 
And  why  is  it  that  any  seek  to  be  conformed  1 
to  the  world  in  these  things,  and  to  imitate 
its  fashions  and  customs  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  like 
the  people  of  the  world  ;  from  a  desire  to  emu- 
late their  style  of  living,  to  escape  the  cross, 
and  that  mortification  which  arises  from  being 
considered  strict  or  narrow-minded?  We  be- 
lieve, if  such  would  search  closely  into  the 
secret  motives  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
these  worldly  compliances,  they  would  find 
they  had  their  origin  in  that  love  of  the  world, 
respecting  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  any 
man  indulge  it,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.  We  affectionately  entreat  all  seriously 
to  ponder  the  path  they  are  pursuing,  and 
inquire  of  the  blessed  Witness  for  God  in  their 
own  hearts,  whether  it  is  that  strait  and  nar- 
row way,  which  their  dear  Eedeemer  trod 
before  them,  who  "  Set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps."  As  these  suffer  him 
to  arise  in  their  hearts,  and  plead  his  own 
cause  ;  and  give  themselves  up  to  his  leading, 
He  will  bring  them  out  of  these  indulgences 
into  a  conformity  to  his  divine  will,  strength- 
ening them  with  holy  magnanimity  and  firm- 
ness, to  deny  themselves,  and  to  despise  the 
shame  or  the  reproach  which  the  ungodly 
world  may  attach  to  their  humble,  simple 
way  of  life  ;  and  give  them  to  partake  of  that 
peace  which  is  the  enriching  reward  of  obe- 
dience.— Epistle  of  Philada.  Yearly  Meeting. 

Life  in  a  Swiss  Valley. — At  the  foot  of 
Monte  Bosa,  in  the  district  of  Varello,  there 
is  a  small  borough  of  1200  inhabitants,  called 
Alagna,  where  there  has  not  been  a  criminal 
trial,  nor  even  a  civil  suit,  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  In  case  of  any  wrong  com- 
mitted, or  any  very  blamable  conduct,  the 
guilty  person,  marked  by  public  reprobation, 
is  soon  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  The 
authority  of  fathers,  like  that  of  the  patri- 
archs, continues  absolute  all  their  lives,  and 
at  their  death  they  dispose  of  their  property 
as  they  please,  by  verbally  imparting  their 
last  will  to  one  or  two  friends,  whose  report 
of  it  is  reckoned  sufficient;  no  objection  is 
ever  made  to  such  a  testament.  .Not  long 
since  a  man  died  worth  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling — a  large  fortune  in  that  country;  he 
bequeathed  a  trifle  only  to  his  natural  heir. 
The  latter  met  accidentally,  at  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Varello,  a  lawyer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  learned  from  him  that  he  was  en- 
titled, legally,  to  the  whole  property  thus 
unkindly  denied  him,  and  of  which,  with  his 
assistance,  he  might  obtain  possession  very 
shortly.  The  disinherited  man  at  first  de- 
clined the  offer,  but,  upon  being  strongly 
urged,  said  he  would  reflect  upon  it.  For 
three  days  after  this  conversation  he  appear- 
ed very  thoughtful,  and  owned  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  about  to  take  an  important  de- 
termination. At  last  it  was  taken,  and,  call- 
ing on  his  legal  adviser,  he  told  him,  "the 
thing  proposed  had  never  been  done  at  Alagna, 
and  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  do  it." 

The  property  of  these  simple  people  con- 
sists of  cattle.  In  their  youth  the  men  visit 
foreign  countries  for  purposes  of  trade,  the 
stock  of  many  of  them  consisting  wholly  of 
figures  representing  green  parrots,  Chinese 
mandarins,  and  other  objects,  cast  in  plaster, 
and  stuck  on  a  board,  which  they  carry  on 
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their  heads ;  but  they  rarely  fail  to  return 
home  with  the  money  thus  gained;  and  even 
those  whom  superior  talents,  or  better  oppor- 
tunities have  enabled  to  amass  a  fortune,  still 
seek  their  native  land  again,  and  return  un- 
changed by  foreign  manners. — Simond's  Swit- 
zerland. 


"Let  Him  Alone." 
The  time  may  come  when  the  awful  words 
pass  from  the  lips  of  the  righteous  Judge, 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone," 
and  providence  will  let  the  man  alone  ;  and 
the  Word  of  God  will  let  the  man  alone ;  and 
his  own  conscience  will  let  the  man  alone; 
and  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  will  let  the  man 
alone.  It  is  not  for  us  to  usurp  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Omniscient.  It  is  not  for  ns  to 
affirm  of  any  one,  let  his  character  and  con- 
duct be  what  it  may,  that  he  has  reached  or 
passed  the  mysterious  point  beyond  which 
that  comes  true.  It  is  not  for  any  one  to 
pass  such  sentence  upon  himself.  But  let  all 
of  us  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  reflect  that 
if  for  months  or  years  we  have  been  growing 
colder,  deader,  more  indifferent  to  spiritual 
things,  to  the  unseen  and  eternal  realities;  if 
conscience  has  been  gradually  losing  her  hold 
and  weakening  in  her  power ;  if  we  can  listen 
now  unmoved  to  what  once  would  have  im- 
pressed and  affected  us  ;  if  we  court  and  dally 
with  temptations  that  once  we  would  have 
shunned;  if  sins  are  lightly  committed  which 
once  we  would  have  shrunk  from  ;  by  these, 
and  such  like  marks,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
day  of  grace  has  been  declining,  the  shadows 
of  its  evening  have  been  lengthening  out,  and 
that,  if  no  chance  occur,  if  this  course  of 
things  go  on  long,  ere  the  sun  of  our  natural 
existence  go  down,  the  sun  of  our  spiritual 
day  may  have  set,  never  to  rise  again. — 
Hanna. 


Sea-cucumbers. 

The  Holuthurice,  or  sea-cucumbers,  may  be 
regarded  in  oue  light  as  soft  sea-urchins,  and 
in  another  as  approximating  to  the  Annelides 
or  worms.  Their  suckers  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  true  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins.  Be- 
sides progression  by  means  of  these  organs, 
they  move,  like  annelides,  by  the  extension 
and  contraction  of  their  bodies.  The  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  plumose  tentacula,  the  num- 
ber of  which,  when  they  are  complete,  is  al- 
ways a  multiple  of  five.  They  have  all  the 
power  of  changing  their  shapes  in  the  strang- 
est manner,  sometimes  elongating  themselves 
like  worms,  sometimes  contracting  the  middle 
of  their  bodies  so  as  to  give  themselves  the 
shape  of  an  hour-glass,  and  then  again  blow- 
ing themselves  up  with  water,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly globular. 

The  Holuthurice  which  in  our  part  of  the 
globe  are  very  little  noticed,  play  a  much 
more  important  part  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  they  are  caught  by  millions,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Trepang  or  Biche  de  rner,  brought 
to  the  markets  of  China  and  Oochin-Ohina. 
Hundreds  of  proas  are  annually  fitted  out  in 
the  ports  of  the  Sunda  Islands  for  the  gather- 
ing of  trepang ;  and  sailing  with  help  of  the 
western  monsoon  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  or  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  return  home  again  by 
favor  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  The  bays  of 
the  inhospitable,  treeless  shores  of  tropical 
New  Holland,  the  abode  of  a  few  half  starved 


barbarians,  are  enlivened  for  a  few  months  by 
the  presence  of  the  trepang  fishers. 

"  During  my  excursions  round  Baffles  Bay," 
says  Dumont  d' TJrville,  ("Voyage  to  the 
South  Pole")  "I  had  remarked  here  and  there 
small  heaps  of  stones  surrounding  a  circular 
space.  Their  use  remained  a  mystery  until 
the  Malayan  fishers  arrived.  Scarce  had  their 
proas  cast  anchor,  when  without  loss  of  time 
they  landed  large  iron  kettles,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  them  in  the  stone 
heaps,  the  purpose  of  which  at  once  became 
clear  to  me.  Close  to  this  extemporised 
kitchen  they  then  erected  a  shed  on  four 
bamboo  stakes,  most  likely  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  holotburias  in  case  of  bad  weather. 
Towards  evening,  all  preliminaries  were  finish- 
ed, and  the  following  morning  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  fishermen,  who  gave  us  a  friendly  re- 
ception. Each  proa  had  thirty-seven  men  on 
board,  and  carried  six  boats,  which  we  found 
busily  engaged  in  fishing.  Seven  or  eight 
Malays  were  diving  near  the  ship,  to  look  for 
trepang  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  skip- 
per alone  stood  upright,  and  surveyed  their 
labors  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  master.  A  burn- 
ing sun  scorched  the  dripping  heads  of  the 
divei's,  seemingly  without  incommoding  them; 
no  European  would  have  been  able  to  pursue 
the  work  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was 
about  noon,  and  the  skipper  told  us  this  was 
the  best  time  for  fishing,  as  the  higher  the 
sun,  the  more  distinctly  the  diver  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  trepang  crawling  at  the  bot- 
tom. Scarcely  had  they  thrown  their  booty 
into  the  boat  when  they  disappeared  again 
under  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  a  boat  was 
sufficiently  laden,  it  was  instantly  conveyed 
to  the  shore,  and  succeeded  by  another. 

"  The  holothuria  of  Ruffles  Bay  is  about 
six  inches  long,  and  two  inches  thick.  It 
forms  a  large  cylindrical  fleshy  mass,  almost 
without  any  outward  sign  of  an  organ,  and 
as  it  creeps  very  slowly  along  is  easily  caught. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  good  fisherman  are 
great  expertness  in  diving,  and  a  sharp  eye 
to  distinguish  the  holothurias  from  the  simi- 
larly colored  sea-bottom. 

"  The  trepang  is  first  thrown  into  a  kettle 
filled  with  boiling  water.  After  a  few  minutes 
it  is  taken  out,  opened  and  cleaned,  and  then 
thrown  into  a  second  kettle,  where  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  the  parching  rind  of  a 
mimosa  produce  dense  vapors.  This  is  done 
to  smoke  the  trepang  for  better  preservation. 
Finally,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  case  of 
bad  weather  under  the  above-mentioned  shed. 
I  tasted  the  trepang  and  found  it  had  some 
resemblance  to  lobster.  In  the  China  market 
the  Malays  sell  it  to  the  dealers  for  about  fif- 
teen rupees  ($7.50)  the  picul  of  125  pounds. 
Prom  the  earliest  times  the  Malays  have  pos- 
sessed the  monopoly  of  this  trade  in  those 
parts,  and  Europeans  will  never  be  able  to 
deprive  them  of  it,  as  the  economy  of  their 
outfit  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  their 
wants  forbid  all  competition.  About  four  in 
the  afternoon  the  Malays  had  terminated 
their  work.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
kettles  and  utensils  were  brought  on  board, 
and  before  nightfall  we  saw  the  proas  vanish 
from  our  sight." — Hartwig. 

Extract  from  the  Life  of  Sarah  Grubb. — 
The  prayer  of  my  Spirit  is,  that  my  dwel- 
ling may  be  in  this  hidden  life,  that  I  may 
prefer  its  substantial  operations  to  either 
spiritual  or  temporal  enjoyments,  and  that  by 
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it  my  body  and  mind  may  be  preserved  fro 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  with  ar 
blast  from  the  wilderness.  But  oh,  the  ne< 
of"  standing  still  in  the  watch,"  the  infirrr. 
ties  of  our  nature  are  so  many  and  grea 

We  meet  with  few  in  this  pilgrimage  ai 
state  of  probation,  who  are  dipped  into  syr 
pathy  with  us,  and  know  what  it  is  to.  1 
destitute  of  all  comeliness.  There  are  mar 
who,  were  we  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  h£ 
the  king's  signet  always  unvailed  upon 
would  no  doubt  acknowledge  us  in  the  gati 
and  in  the  victory  of  the  heavenly  cause,  ci 
Hosanna !  with  us  in  triumph. 

But  what  was  the  path  of  the  Master  ? 
it  not  the  path  for  his  servants,  that  the 
might  be  encouraged,  and  have  a  steadfa 
example  therein?    He  trod  it  before  ther 
and  endured  the  several  gradations  and  di 
pensations  of  the  spiritual  warfare  ;  he  faste 
in  the  wilderness,  till  he  was  an  hungere 
Let  us  not  then  think  it  strange  that  tl 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master.  Oi 
safety  depends  upon  our  watchful  attentio 
that  when  we  are  tempted  we  yield  not ;  bi1 
oh,  how  near  does  the  impatience  of  our  di 
position  border  upon  that  language,  "  corj 
mand  these  stones  that  they  be  made  bread 
forgetting  that  it  is  not  by  bread  alor 
that  our  hidden  life  is  preserved,  but  b 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  moul 
of  God,  and  by  every  turning  of  his  divir 
hand  upon  us ;  whereby,  in  his  wisdom,  v 
grow  from  stature  to  stature,  which  by  tal 
ing  thought  for  ourselves  we  cannot  do. 
we  are  found  worthy  to  stand  as  pillars 
the  Lord's  house  in  this  day,  when  there  ai 
many  heavy  burdens  to  bear,  we  must  I  11 
first  upon  a  sure  foundation  ;  our  disposition 
like  those  of  the  disciples  that  discovered  tl  <tc 
love  of  their  Master's  glory  on  the  moun 
must  be  subservient  to  divine  control ;  an 
we  must  not  only  learn  to  descend  from  tl  j* 
vision  of  light,  but  to  keep  the  charge,  and ) 
tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  divine  life  a 
power  arise.    How  hewing  and  forming  ai 
these  things ;  and  what  instructive  traces  c 
they  leave  of  the  Master's  work,  because  the  % 
reduce  self,  and  convince  that  no  confiden< 
must  be  placed  therein !   May  it  be  our  e: 
perience,  in  the  few  succeeding  steps  of  oi  *■ 
lives,  patiently  to  suffer,  and  fervently 
wrestle  for  the  blessing  of  preservation. 
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Tree-Ants. — We  passed  too,  in  the  path,  s 
object  curious  enough,  if  not  beautiful.  Up 
smooth  stem  ran  a  little  rib,  seemingly 
earth  and  dead  wood,  almost  straight,  an 
about  half  an  inch  across,  leading  to  a  gref  lin 
brown  lump  among  the  branches  as  big  as 
bushel  basket.    We  broke  it  open,  and  foun 
it  a  covered   gallery  swarming  with  lif 
Brown  ant-like  creatures,  white  maggot-life 
creatures,  of  several  shapes  and  sizes,  wei  |; 
hurrying  up  and  down,  as  busy  as  huma 
beings  in  Cheapside.    They  were  Termites- Is 
"  white  ants" — of  which  of  the  many  specit 
I  know  not ;  and  the  lump  above  was  the: 
nest.    But  why  they  should  find  it  wisest  t 
perch  their  nest  aloft  is  as  difficult  to  gues 
as  to  guess  why  they  take  the  trouble  to  buil  * 
this  gallery  up  to  it,  instead  of  walking  u  11 
the  stem  in  the  open  air.    It  may  be  thir 
they  are  afraid  of  birds.    It  may  be,  too,  ths  rj 
they  actually  dislike  the  light.  At  all  event  I* 
the  majority  of  them — the  woi'kers  and  so  * 
diers,  I  believe,  without  exception,  are  blin^F 
and  do  all  their  work  by  an  intensely  dfl  U 
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loped  sense  of  touch — and  it  may  be  of 
liell  and  hearing  also.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
|ould  have  seen  them,  had  we  had  time  to 
(lit,  repair  the  breach  in  their  gallery  with 
much  discipline  and  division  of  labor  as 
erage  human  workers  in  a  manufactory, 
fore  the  business  of  food-getting  was  re- 
ined.— Kingsley's  West  Indies. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Bible  and  Tract  Distributing  Society. 

LETTER  FROM  A  FRIEND  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Maryville,  E.  Tenn.,  5th  mo.  21st,  1872. 
Dear  Friend, — The  bible  and  tracts  sent  to 
r  care  some  time  since,  either  for  sale  or 
tribution,  have  all  been  disposed  of.  Soon 
|er  receiving  them,  the  American  Bible 
biety  sent  bibles  for  sale  at  cost  into  differ- 
localities  here.    After  consultation  with 
kiley  Warner  and  other  Friends,  I  con- 
lied  to  retain  these  to  supply  cases  of  great 
1/  where  they  could  not  buy. 
1'he  twelve  large  reference  bibles  have  each 
|q  placed  in  a  Scripture  school  organized 
■Friends,  in  which  there  was  no  reference 
le  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent,  except 
■be  which  have  been  given  to  aged  Friends 

■  able  to  buy. 

■he  large  testaments  have  all  been  donated 
Itly  to  poor  aged  people,  very  many  of 
In  women.  As  I  have  travelled  much,  it 
I  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  supply 
I-  cases  of  the  greatest  need  ;  in  many  in- 
Bces  in  mountain  districts, 
■any  families  now  have  a  bible  or  testa- 
■t  who  would  have  had  none  without  your 
;lstian  aid. 

■he  large-print  testaments  are  of  especial 
Afit  to  aged  persons  whose  sight  is  failing. 
Ay  distribution  has  extended  to  seven  dif- 
Ait  counties.  The  tracts  were  soon  all  dis- 
Ad  of.  I  have  confined  my  distribution  to 
Ae  people,  as  Yardley  Warner  and  his 
Apers  look  after  the  interests  of  the  colored 
0Ale.  I  hope  the  disposition  I  have  made 
Ae  books  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 
,Ae  books  and  tracts  have  been,  I  think, 
A  appreciated.  In  several  cases  on  re- 
Apg  the  families  supplied,  the  testament  or 
M  has  been  produced  with  the  remark, 

■  a  blessing  or  what  a  comfort  it  has  been 
|Aem.  I  have  often  been  made  glad  that 
Aaave  so  kindly  placed  it  in  my  power  to 

■F  the  families  of  the  needy  with  the 

led  book. 

tl  je  school  bibles  in  some  cases  have  been 
i A  to  children  in  Scripture  schools  who 
JM  not  buy. 

j  At  long  since  I  visited  a  "  Sabbath  school." 
,  Alt  in  one  class  had  but  one  book,  and 
:,A|e  who  could  read  had  only  a  dime  testa- 
[|A  between  them.  I  had  none  to  give 
,  A  It  is  true  this  was  an  extreme  case. 
,ijM  sure  that  the  work  done  in  supplying 
i»Aduals  and  families  with  Scripture  by 
^■christian  liberality  has  been  blessed  to 
Jm  souls. 

»A  Your  friend, 

Jeremiah  A.  Grinnell. 

>'  *  Selected. 

'  fAke  writer  says  there  are  a  great  many 
vjmof  intemperance  besides  that  of  tobacco, 
'""B  or  brandy,  and  amongst  these  other 
^.Aies  enumerates  the  so  generally  pre- 
^ifl  disposition  on  the  part  of  young  men 
'ff-Adies  to  do  with  as  little  sleep  as  possible. 
slj»nable  parties  rarely  begin  before  ten 
rirB:>  an<^  en(^  a^  any  nour  between  that 


time  and  daylight.  Young  men  who  attend 
tbem  necessarily  lose  nearly  the  whole  night's 
sleep,  and  as  a  consequence  are  UDfit  for 
business  the  next  day. 

Earely  does  an  evening's  gathering  of  young 
people  terminate  before  midnight,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  of  our  fashionable  young 
men  and  women,  scarcely  one  in  ten,  as  a 
general  thing,  gets  to  bed  before  that  hour. 
The  result  is,  that  deprived  of  the  repose 
needful  for  manly  and  womanly  vigor,  they 
grow  prematurely  old.  Eight  hours  sleep  is 
as  little  as  a  man  needs,  in  order  to  fit  him 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  daily  duties, 
whether  his  occupation  be  of  a  mental  or 
physical  character,  and  he  who  neglects  the 
observance  of  this  rule,  will  sooner  or  later 
regret  it. 

It  is  this  intemperance  in  wakefulness  that 
pales  the  cheeks  of  so  many  of  our  young 
women,  and  enervates  and  destroys  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  young  men.  An  abundance 
of  sound  sleep  is  as  essential  to  health  as 
an  abundance  of  good  food.  Boss  of  sleep  is 
destruction  of  life.  God  made  the  night  for 
sleep,  and  when  we  fail  to  use  it  for  the  ap- 
pointed purpose,  we  violate  a  law,  for  which 
we  will  be  sure  to  be  held  to  strict  account. 
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There  are  three  questions  with  which  we 
ought  individually  to  be  mentally  familiar  in 
our  serious  reflections,  and  to  which,  what- 
ever may  be  our  theory,  we  are  practically 
giving  our  answers,  in  our  every-day  life  and 
conversation. 

For  what  purpose  have  I  been  created  ? 

How  nearly  do  I  come  up  to  fulfilling  the 
purpose  designed  ? 

How  will  my  account  stand  if  the  time  for 
settlement  should  come  suddenly  ? 

We  can  hardly  suppose  these  queries  to  be 
entertained  as  they  should  be  by  every  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  bear  in  mind  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed, 
without  a  conviction  that  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proper  response  to  the  first,  our 
our  whole  course  must  be  regulated  by  the  will 
of  Him  who  created  us,  and  that  to  do  this  we 
are  called  to  strive  availingly  with  every  beset- 
ting sin,  and  by  watchfulness  and  prayer,  to 
maintain  that  inner  life  of  godliness  which 
will  regulate  our  motives,  our  words  and  ac- 
tions. The  appetites  and  propensities  of  our 
corrupt  nature  are  all  opposed  to  this,  we 
have  a  subtle  enemy,  and  we  are  environed 
with  potent  temptations  in  the  every-day  in- 
tercourse and  business  of  life,  how  then  are 
we  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
called  into  being,  and  know'the  soul  to  be  re- 
deemed from  all  evil,  and  prepared  to  stand 
with  acceptance  before  its  final  Judge  ?  The 
Apostle  Paul  tells  us  in  a  few  comprehensive 
words,  how  he  attained  to  this  condition,  and 
as  with  him  so  it  must  be  with  all.  "  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  ;"  and  he  thus 
shows  what  kind  of  religious  life  this  pro- 
duced in  him  :  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I  but  Christ  who 
liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me." 


Now  unless  we  have  this  same  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
it  matters  not  what  may  be  our  zeal  for 
truth,  how  correct  our  words  of  faith  and 
love,  how  multiform  our  labors  for  the  good 
of  others,  the  inner  life,  if  it  has  ever  been 
imparted,  will  languish,  and  the  "plant  of 
renown"  will  not  grow  nor  bear  fruit. 

If  then  in  pondering  these  queries,  the  un- 
flattering witness  which  cannot  be  deceived 
makes  us  sensible  that  the  all-important  work 
to  which  they  point  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  journey  of  life,  how  desirable,  how  indis- 
pensable that  we  should  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  and  to  whom  we  must  finally 
give  account,  in  order  that  a  diligent,  heart- 
felt search  may  be  made  for  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  and  our  hearts  be  made  clearly  sensi- 
ble of  wherein  we  fall  short  in  submitting  to 
the  unalterable  terms  on  which  alone  any  can 
become  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour. 

It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  peace  and 
happiness  are  to  be  obtained  in  this  world: 
tor  unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  sin  and  sorrow  are  in- 
evitably linked  together,  and  however  the 
chain  which  connects  them  may  be  concealed 
and  mysterious,  it  is  indissoluble.  With  what- 
ever power  of  intellect  or  subtlety  of  reason- 
ing unregenerate  man  may  force  his  way  into 
the  dominion  of  nature,  however,  he  may 
have  sought  out  and  heaped  up  knowledge, 
until  his  control  over  the  external  world 
would  seem  to  admit  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension, however  he  may  lade  himself  with 
riches,  or  revel  in  the  gratification  of  his 
senses,  yet  he  finds  all  vain  and  impotent  to 
force  the  cup  of  true  happiness  to  his  lips,  or 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  even  by  stealth,  a 
draught  of  the  enjoyment  that  satisfies  the 
immortal  spirit.  While  the  soul  is  rebelling 
against  the  revealed  will  of  its  alone  Eedeem- 
er  and  Eegenerator,  the  inexorable  fiat  of  its 
Creator  holds  it  back  from  the  attainment  of 
peace  and  happiness,  and  when  the  longed 
for  potion  seems  ready  to  be  enjoyed,  dashes  it 
to  the  ground  ere  we  can  taste  and  be  satisfied. 
This  is  the  case  even  where  we  may  little 
suspect  it.  Experience  has  long  since  taught 
that  we  are  so  often  deceived  by  appearances 
it  is  not  safe  to  form  a  judgment  therefrom. 
When  circumstances  lift  the  vail  behind 
which  so  many  screen  their  inner  life  from 
the  view  of  ordinary  observers,  how  often  is 
it  found  that  many  of  those  who  had  appear- 
ed to  be  almost  free  from  even  the  minor 
troubles  of  life,  the  brightness  of  whose  ap- 
parent happiness  may  have  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  their  acquaintances,  have  been  secretly 
sufferers  from  harassing  cares  or  corroding 
griefs,  which  imbitter  the  staple  of  life,  and 
prey  upon  their  weary  and  distressed  hearts.. 

We  cannot  fulfil  the  great  purpose  of  our 
existence  and  secure  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, unless  we  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit 
of  Him  who  first  called  us  into  being.  As 
this  is  allowed  to  operate,  it  moulds  the  whole 
man  into  the  heavenly  image,  preserving  his 
individuality,  while  it  sanctifies  the  gifts  of 
intellect  and  the  acquirements  of  learning,  by 
passing  both  through  the  fire  of  God's  altar. 
Herein  consists  the  life  and  virtue  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  designed  to  confer  rest  and 
'peace  amid  the  trials  and  struggles  of  life, 
jand  prepare  for  joy  unutterable  during  the 
I  countless  ages  of  eternity.    It   cannot  be 
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changed  in  itself,  but  it  is  constantly  extend- 
ing its  influence  over  the  varying  fields  of 
thought  and  feeling,  laying  its  restrictions  on 
customs  and  actions  which  may  have  once 
been  deemed  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  bringing 
down  that  which  is  exalted,  and  elevating 
that  which  has  been  esteemed  despicable  or 
kept  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  The 
possession  and  practice  of  this  religion  enables 
us  to  answer  properly  the  three  important 
questions  of  life,  and  even  under  the  chafing 
of  adverse  circumstances,  when  the  heart  may 
be  sore  from  consciousness  of  our  own  frail- 
ties, or  grief  arise  from  the  conduct  of  others, 
thought  can  reach  forward  to  the  crown  at 
the  end  of  the  race,  for  securing  which  all 
our  toils  and  trials  are  made  subservient. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  letter  from,  the  ex-emperor  of  France, 
addressed  to  the  generals  and  commanders  of  the 
French  army  has  been  published,  in  which  the  emperor 
makes  the  following  acknowledgment :  "  I  am  respon- 
sible for  Sedan.  The  army  fought  heroically  with  an 
enemy  double  its  strength.  After  14,000  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  I  saw  that  the  contest  was  merely 
one  of  desperation.  The  army's  honor  having  been 
saved,  I  exercised  my  sovereign  right  and  unfurled  the 
flag  of  truce,  as  it  was  impossible  that  even  the  immo- 
lation of  sixty  thousand  men  could  save  France.  I 
obeyed  a  cruel,  inexorable  necessity.  My  heart  was 
broken,  but  my  conscience  was  tranquil."  The  generals 
who  received  this  letter  transmitted  it  to  President 
Thiers.  The  Commission  on  Capitulations,  in  their 
report  relative  to  the  surrender  of  Strasburg,  blame 
General  Uhrich  on  all  points  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
city.  He  is  especially  censured  for  securing  for  him- 
self and  officers  exemption  from  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  his  enlisted  men  by  the  German  commander  to 
whom  he  surrendered.  Several  more  persons  convicted 
of  participating  in  the  Communist  revolt,  have  been 
executed.  Henri  Rochefort  and  others,  have  been 
transported  to  New  Caledonia. 

The  North  German  Lloyd's  steamship  Baltimore, 
which  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  22d  ult.  from 
Baltimore  for  Bremen,  and  subsequently  sailed  for  her 
destination,  on  the  following  night  came  in  collision, 
off  Hastings,  with  the  Spanish  steamship  Lorenzo 
Semprum.  The  Baltimore  had  a  large  hole  stove  in 
her  hull,  and  the  fires  were  soon  extinguished,  not  how- 
ever before  the  steamer  had  been  run  aground.  The 
crew  and  passengers  were  all  landed  in  safety. 

A  letter  from  Khartoum  states  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  in  his  passage  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro, 
lost  one-half  of  his  command  of  eight  hundred  men. 
Near  Gondokoro  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  five  days'  fight 
with  the  Bari  savages,  who  proved  treacherous,  and  in- 
stead of  supplying  provisions,  as  they  agreed,  removed 
everything  from  the  reach  of  the  expedition,  and  as- 
saulted them. 

London,  5th  mo.  27th.— Consols,  93|.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1867,  93| ;  ten-forties,  89|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  11^  a  llfd. ;  Orleans, 
11J  a  llfcZ.  California  white  wheat,  12s.  lOd. ;  red 
winter,  12s.  Id. ;  spring,  lis.  8d.  a  12s.  per  100  lbs. 

Madrid  dispatches  say  that  numbers  of  Carlists  con- 
tinue to  surrender  to  the  government  troops  in  some  of 
the  disaffected  provinces.  New  bands  however  appear 
in  various  quarters,  and  though  small  are  very  active. 
The  Carlist  organization  in  Biscay  has  been  completely 
broken  up. 

The  Sagasta  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  King  Ama- 
deus  has  called  upon  Admiral  Topete  to  form  a  new 
Ministry,  which  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Unionist  party. 

A  full  pardon  is  offered  to  all  insurgents  who  make 
a  voluntary  surrender. 

Reports  from  the  eastward  of  Halifax  say  the  coast 
continues  obstructed  by  ice.  The  Magdalena  Islands 
herring  fleet  returned  without  reaching  the  fishing 
grounds.  The  ice  was  impenetrable.  The  American 
schooner,  General  Meade,  was  crushed  by  the  ice  in  at- 
tempting to  force  through  it. 

The  Cuban  insurrection  has  not  yet  been  completely 
suppressed.  Captain  General  Valmaseda,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  full  pardon  to  soldiers  surrender- 
ing with  arms,  also  to  heads  of  families  and  to  chiefs  of 
parties  surrendering  with  their  commands, — a  few  of 
the  insurgent  generals  who  are  named  being  excepted. 


City  of  Mexico  dates  to  the  17th  ult.,  state  that  the 
administration  is  gaining  strength,  and  the  revolution- 
ary movement  subsiding.  Order  has  been  restored  in 
Yucatan.  The  Mexican  Congress  has  approved  of  the 
extension  of  ample  facilities  to  President  Juarez. 

Prime  Minister  Gladstone  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  27th  ult.,  that  official  information  had 
been  received  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
agreed,  with  some  amendments,  to  the  new  article  of 
the  treaty.  The  proposed  modifications  by  the  Senate 
were  under  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Eng- 
lish reply  would  be  dispatched  by  cable,  and  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  settling  the  matter. 

Heavy  and  destructive  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague, 
Bohemia,  prevailed  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  several  pre- 
vious days.  The  volume  of  water  which  fell  was  so 
great  as  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country  and  sweep 
away  the  growing  crops,  together  with  several  villages. 
A  number  of  persons  have  been  drowned. 

Forty-one  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
seal  fishery  off  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land this  spring.  The  loss  of  life  has  been  fearfully 
great,  only  175  persons  out  of  all  on  board,  having  been 
accounted  for.  The  disaster  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  storms  and  ice-bergs.  The  vessels  and  crews  be- 
longed mostly  in  Newfoundland. 

United  States. — Manufactures. — The  great  growth 
of  manufacturing  industry  is  shown  by  the  census  re- 
turns. In  1850  the  gross  production  of  manufactures 
in  all  the  States  was  returned  as  an  aggregate  of  $1,- 
019,106,616,  in  1860  it  had  risen  to  $1,885,861,666,  and 
in  1870  it  was  $4,302,453,616.  The  products  of  mines 
and  fisheries  are  excluded. 

Careful  surveys  show  that  Lake  Michigan  has  an 
average  depth  of  1800  feet,  Lake  Superior  900  feet, 
Lake  Ontario  500  and  Lake  Erie  of  only  120  feet,  which 
is  said  to  be  constantly  decreasing. 

Ten  thousand  immigrants  landed  at  New  York  on 
the  20th  ult.  This  is  probably  the  largest  number  that 
has  ever  landed  in  a  single  day.  About  20,000  arrived 
during  last  week. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  finally  passed  the  bill  granting 
a  general  amnesty,  with  only  two  negative  votes.  The 
Senate  has  also,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  14,  passed  a  supple 
mental  civil  rights  bill,  based  on  the  one  submitted  by 
Charles  Sumner,  but  which  failed  after  long  discussion. 
The  new  bill  does  not  apply  to  schools,  cemeteries  or 
juries.  It  provides  that  if  owners  or  persons  in  charge 
of  any  public  inn,  or  any  place  of  public  entertainment, 
for  which  a  license  is  required,  and  the  owners  or  per- 
sons in  charge  of  any  stage,  coach,  railroad  or  other 
means  of  public  carriage,  for  passengers  or  freight, 
make  any  distinction  as  to  the  admission  or  accommo 
dation  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  they  shall  be  punishable  for  each  offence 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5000, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  suits  for  damages  in  any  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  The  Amnesty  bill  provides  that 
all  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section  of 
the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  removed  from  all 
persons  whomsoever  except  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses, 
officers  in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  heads  of  departments,  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  9,  has  advised  the  President  to  negotiate  a  sup 
plementary  treaty  under  which  this  country  waives  its 
claims  for  indirect  damages  that  it  has  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  that  Great  Britain 
is  pledged  to  waive  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  damages  that  may  occur  to  her  from  this  country 
under  similar  circumstances  hereafter. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
354,  including  37  deaths  from  small  pox,  50  of  con 
sumption,  and  10  old  age. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories  was  8,690,219, 
against  7,434,688  in  I860.  The  neat  cattle  numbered 
28,074,582,  against  28,967,028  in  1860.  The  war  caused 
a  great  destruction  of  beef  cattle,  and  five  years  of  peace 
had  not  fully  restored  the  loss.  Illinois  has  the  most 
horses,  1,017,646;  New  York,  856,241;  Ohio,  704,664 
Pennsylvania,  611,488  ;  Texas,  574,641.  There  were  in 
the  whole  country  2,659,985  farms,  with  188,921,000 
acres  of  improved  land. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  113f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  119J;  ditto,  1868,  116|;  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  112-  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.75 ;  State 
extra,  $7.30  a  *7.70  ;  finer  brands,  $8  a  $13.25.  Amber 
Michigan  wheat,  $2.08  a  $2.10;  red  western,  $1.98; 
No.  1  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.80;  No.  2  Chicago  spring, 
$1.71.  Canada  barley,  $1.10.  Oats,  58  a  61  cts.  Western 


rye,  $1.09 ;  State,  $1.12.  Western  mixed  corn,  72: 
74  cts. ;  yellow,  74£  cts. ;  white,  80  cts.  Philadelphia 
Cotton,  25|  a  26^  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9|  cts.  Superf 
flour,  $6  a  $6.75 ;  finer  brands,  $7  a  $11.50.  Pen 
and  western  red  wheat,  $2.10  a  $2.15 ;  amber,  $2.2 
a  $2.25.  Rye,  $1.10.  Yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts.  Oi 
56  a  60  cts.  Canvassed  hams,  12  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9J  ( 
Clover-seed,  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $3  per  busl 
About  2100  beef  cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-ya 
extra  at  7J  a  8}  cts. ;  fair  to  good  6  a  7  cts.,  and  cc 
mon  5  a  5  j  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Clipped  sheep  sold 
6$  a  6f  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  choice,  5%  a  6^  cts.  for  i 
to  good.  Receipts  16,000  head.  Corn  fed  hogs,  $6 
a  $7.12  per  100  lbs.  net.  Receipts  3,242  head.  Be 
more. — Red  wheat,  $2  a  $2.25.  Southern  white  cc 
76  a  79  cts.;  yellow,  73  cts.;  western  mixed,  72  a  73 
Oats,  55  a  62  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wh1 
$2.10  a  $2.12.  Western  mixed  corn,  47£  cts.  Ni 
oats,  45  cts.  Rye,  90  cts.  Lard,  9J  cts.  Milwauku 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.52 ;  No.  2,  $1.49.  No.  2  mi; 
corn,  46  cts.  No.  1  Rye,  81 J  cts.  No.  2  fall  barley, 
cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.93  ;  N< 
do-,  $1.83.  Corn,  57  cts.  Oats,  46  cts.  Louisvilll 
Wheat,  $1.95.  Corn  in  sacks,  67  a  68  cts.  Detrov 
Amber  Michigan  wheat,  $1.89  a  $1.90;  No.  1  white 
12.08.    Corn,  54  cts.    Oats,  46  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  car 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.    The  school 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  lib 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Phila 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
Wanted,  a  teacher  in  the  classical  department  oi 
Friends'  Select  Schools,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  the  9th  month  next. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St., 
Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  127  South  Fifth 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANI 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp, 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo: 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m: 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boa 

Managers. 


in 
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Died,  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh  month,  1871,  e 
late  residence,  Germantown,  Margaret  P.  Hop: 
in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  < 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  fo 
Western  District. 

 -,  at  his  residence  at  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  oA 

5th  of  Fourth  month,  1872,  Jno.  Edgerton,  J 
37th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Coal 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.    He  was  a  d£ 
attender  of  meetings,  and  manifested  much  inter 
the  affairs  of  Society.   He  had  long  been  in  a  deel 
state  of  health,  but  not  so  as  to  be  entirely  confin  i(J 
his  bed  at  any  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  final 
mons  was  unexpected  to  himself,  his  friends  h 
consoling  belief  that  through  the  mercy  of  G( 
Christ,  he  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  mansii  H 
rest.    And  his  sudden  call  seems  to  proclaim  loui 
survivors  the  necessity  of  being  ready,  for  at  su  | 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month,  1872,  at  hii 

dence  in  Philadelphia,  William  Wright,  in  th< 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Northern  District  Mc 
Meeting.    We  trust  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month,  after  a  sho  ^ 

ness,  Percival  Collins,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  C< 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Mc 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  W< 
District.  Almost  his  last  words  expressed  his  tr 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
innocent  and  careful  walk,  and  the  religious  feeli 
manifested  while  in  health,  give  the  comfortable 
ance  that  his  end  was  peace. 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Alcoholic  Drinks. 

(Concludad  from  page  322.) 

Such  are  the  stages  or  degrees  of  alcoholic 
rcotism,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  And 
th  the  description  of  them,  and  the  order 
which  they  come,  my  present  task  is  well 
fh  complete.  There  arise,  however,  a  few 
)ughts  and  suggestions  deserving  of  brief 
tice. 

%  In  the  first  place  we  gather  from  the 
ysiological  reading  of  the  action  of  alcohol 
it  the  agent  is  a  narcotic.  I  have  compared 
broughout  to  chloroform,  and  the  compari- 
1  is  good  in  all  respects  save  one,  viz.  that 
lohol  is  less  fatal  than  chloroform  as  an  ini- 
tiate destroyer.  It  kills  certainly  in  its 
•n  way  to  the  extent,  according  to  Dr.  De 
irmon,  of  fifty  thousand  persons  a  year  in 
gland,  and  ten  thousand  a  year  in  Eussia, 
b  its  method  of  killing  is  slow,  indirect,  and 
painful  disease. 

!.  The  well  proven  fact  that  alcohol,  when 
s  taken  into  the  body,  reduces  the  animal 
aperature,  is  full  of  the  most  important  sug- 
itions.    The  fact  shows  that  alcohol  does 
\  in  any  sense  act  as  a  supplier  of  vital  heat 
is  so  commonly  supposed,  and  that  it  does 
t  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  as  those  imagine 
rho  take  just  a  drop  to  keep  out  the  cold." 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  cold  and  alco- 
in  their  effects  on  the  body  run  closely 
;ether,  an  opinion  most  fully  confirmed  by 
i  experience  of  those  who  live  or  travel  in 
d  regions  of  the  earth.    The  experiences 
the  Arctic  voyagers,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
>at  Napoleonic  campaign  in  Russia,  of  the 
)d  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  all  testify  that 
nth  from  cold  is  accelerated  by  its  ally  al- 
■iol.    Experiments  with  alcohol  in  extreme 
Mi  tell  the  like  story,  while  the  chilliness  of 
my  which  succeeds  upon  even  a  moderate 
■:ess  of  alcoholic  indulgence  leads  direct  to 
■  same  indication  of  truth. 

The  conclusive  evidence  now  in  our  pos- 
ition that  alcohol  taken  into  the  animal 
*[y  sets  free  the  heart,  so  as  to  cause  the 
Bess  of  motion  of  which  the  record  has  been 
■en  above,  is  proof  that  the  heart,  under 
I  frequent  influence  of  alcohol,  must  under- 
Jdeleterious  change  of  structure.  It  may, 
Beed,  be  admitted  in  proper  fairness,  that 
■en  the  heart  is  passing  through  this  rapid 


movement  it  is  working  under  less  pressure 
than  when  its  movements  are  slow  and 
natural ;  and  this  allowance  must  needs  be 
made  or  the  inference  would  be  that  the  organ 
ought  to  stop  at  once  in  function  by  the  ex- 
cess of  strain  put  upon  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  excess  of  motion  is  unquestionably  injuri- 
ous to  the  heart  and  to  the  body  at  large  :  it 
subjects  the  body  in  all  its  parts  to  irregu- 
larity of  supply  of  blood ;  its  subjects  the  heart 
to  the  same  injurious  influence ;  it  weakens 
and,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  degrades  both 
the  body  and  the  heart. 

4.  Speaking  honestly,  I  cannot,  by  any 
argument  yet  presented  to  me,  admit  the 
alcohols  by  any  sign  that  should  distinguish 
them  from  other  chemical  substances  of  the 
exciting  and  depressing  narcotic  class.  When 
it  is  physiologically  understood  that  what  is 
called  stimulation  or  excitement  is,  in  abso- 
lute fact,  a  relaxation,  I  had  nearly  said  a 
paralysis,  of  one  of  the  most  important  mech- 
anisms in  the  animal  body — the  minute,  re- 
sisting, compensating  circulation — we  grasp 
quickly  the  error  in  respect  to  the  action  of 
stimulants  in  which  we  have  been  educated, 
and  obtain  a  clear  solution  of  the  well  known 
experience  that  all  excitement,  all  passion, 
leaves,  after  its  departure,  lowness  of  heart, 
depression  of  mind,  sadness  of  spirit.  We 
learn,  then,  in  respect  to  alcohol,  that  the 
temporary  excitement  it  produces  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  animal  force,  and  that  the  ideas 
of  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  it,  that  it 
may  lift  up  the  forces  of  the  animal  body  into 
true  and  firm  and  even  activity,  or  that  it  may 
add  something  useful  to  the  living  tissues,  are 
errors  as  solemn  as  they  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated. In  the  scientific  education  of  the  peo- 
ple no  fact  is  more  deserving  of  special  com- 
ment than  this  fact,  that  excitement  is  wasted 
force,  the  running  down  of  the  animal  mech- 
anism before  it  has  served  out  its  time  of  mo- 
tion. 

5.  It  will  be  said  that  alcohol  cheers  the 
weary,  and  that  to  take  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake  is  one  of  those  lessons  that 
comes  from  the  deep  recesses  of  human  nature. 
I  am  not  so  obstinate  as  to  deny  this  argu- 
ment. There  are  times  in  the  life  of  man 
when  the  heart  is  oppressed,  when  the  resist- 
ance to  its  motion  is  excessive,  and  when 
blood  flows  languidly  to  the  centres  of  life, 
nervous  and  muscular.  In  these  moments 
alcohol  cheers.  It  lets  loose  the  heart  from 
its  oppression,  it  lets  flow  a  brisker  current  of 
blood  into  the  failing  organs ;  it  aids  nutritive 
changes,  and  altogether  is  of  temporary  ser- 
vice to  man.  So  far  alcohol  is  good,  and  if  its 
use  could  be  limited  to  this  one  action,  this 
one  purpose,  it  would  be  amongst  the  most 
excellent  of  the  gifts  of  nature  to  mankind. 
Unhappily,  the  border  line  between  this  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  the  temptation  to  extend 
beyond  the  use,  the  habit  to  apply  the  use 
when  it  is  not  wanted  as  readily  as  when  it  is 
wanted,  overbalance,  in  the  multitude  of  men, 


the  temporary  value  that  attaches  truly  to 
alcohol  as  a  physiological  agent.  Hence  al- 
cohol becomes  a  dangerous  instrument  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  strong  and  wise,  a  murder- 
ous instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  foolish  and 
weak.  Used  too  frequently,  used  too  exces- 
sively, the  agent  that  in  moderation  cheers 
the  failing  body,  relaxes  its  parts  too  extreme- 
ly;  spoils  vital  organs;  makes  the  course  of 
the  circulation  slow,  imperfect,  irregular ;  sug- 
gests the  call  for  more  stimulation  ;  tempts  to 
renewal  of  the  evil,  and  ruins  the  mechanism 
of  the  healthy  animal  before  its  hour  for  ruin, 
by  natural  decay,  should  be  at  all  near. 

6.  It  is  assumed  by  most  persons  that  alco- 
hol gives  strength,  and  we  hear  feeble  persons 
saying  daily  that  they  are  being  kept  up  by 
stimulants.  This  means  actually  that  they 
are  being  kept  down,  but  the  sensation  they 
derive  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  stimu- 
lant deceives  them  and  leads  them  to  attri- 
bute lasting  good  to  what,  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  is  persistent  evil.  The  evi- 
dence is  all-perfect  that  alcohol  gives  no  poten- 
tial power  to  brain  or  muscle.  During  the 
first  stage  of  its  action  it  may  enable  a  wearied 
or  feeble  organism  to  do  brisk  work  for  a  short 
time;  it  may  make  the  mind  briefly  brilliant; 
it  may  excite  muscle  to  quick  action,  but  it 
does  nothing  at  its  own  cost,  fills  up  nothing 
it  has  destroyed  as  it  leads  to  destruction.  A 
fire  makes  a  brilliant  sight,  but  it  leaves  a 
desolation ;  and  thus  with  alcohol. 

On  the  muscular  force  the  very  slightest 
excess  of  alcoholic  influence  is  injurious.  I 
find  by  measuring  the  power  of  muscle  for 
contraction  in  the  natural  state  and  under 
alcohol,  that  so  soon  as  there  is  a  distinct  in- 
dication of  muscular  disturbance,  there  is  also 
indication  of  muscular  failure,  and  if  I  wished, 
by  scientific  experiment,  to  spoil  for  work  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  working  animal, 
say  a  horse,  without  inflicting  mechanical  in- 
jury, I  could  choose  no  better  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment  than  alcohol.  But 
alas !  the  readiness  with  which  strong  well- 
built  men  slip  into  general  paralysis  under 
the  continued  influence  of  this  false  support, 
attests  how  unnecessary  it  were  to  put  a 
lower  animal  to  the  proof  of  an  experiment. 
The  experiment  is  a  custom,  and  man  is  the 
subject. 

7.  It  may  be  urged  that  men  take  alcohol, 
nevertheless,  take  it  freely  and  yet  live;  that 
the  adult  Swede  drinks  his  average  cup  of 
twenty-five  gallons  of  alcohol  per  year  and 
yet  remains  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  admit 
force  even  in  this  argument,  for  I  know  that 
under  the  persistent  use  of  alcohol  there  is  a 
secondary  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
life.  In  the  confirmed  alcoholic  the  alcohol 
is  in  a  certain  sense  so  disposed  of  that  it  fits, 
as  it  were,  the  body  for  a  long  season,  nay, 
becomes  part  of  it ;  and  yet  it  is  silently  doing 
its  fatal  work :  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
slowly  being  brought  into  a  state  of  adapta- 
tion to  receive  it  and  to  dispose  of  it ;  but  in 
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that  very  preparation  they  are  themselves 
undergoing  physical  changes  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  their  function  and  to  perver- 
sion of  their  structure.  Thus,  the  origin  of 
alcoholic  phthisis,  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  of 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  of  disease  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  of  disease  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  degen- 
eration of  the  heart,  and  of  all  those  varied 
modifications  of  organic  parts  which  the  dis- 
sector of  the  human  subject  so  soon  learns  to 
observe — almost  without  concern,  and  cer- 
tainly without  anything  more  than  common- 
place curiosity — as  the  devastations  incident 
to  alcoholic  indulgence.  Thus,  the  origin  of 
such  a  report  as  that  of  Mr.  Bverrett  on  the 
census  of  America  in  1860,  related  by  Dr.  De 
Marmon  in  the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal" 
for  December  1870. 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  the  use  of  spirits 
has — L  Imposed  on  the  nation  a  direct  ex- 
pense of  600,000,000  dollars.  2.  Has  caused 
an  indirect  expense  of  600,000,000  dollars. 
3.  Has  destroyed  300,000  lives.  4.  Has  sent 
100,000  children  to  the  poor-houses.  5.  Has 
committed  at  least  150,000  people  into  prisons 
and  workhouses.  6.  Has  made  at  least  1,000 
insane.  7.  Has  determined  at  least  2,000  sui- 
cides. 8.  Has  caused  the  loss,  by  fire  or  vio- 
lence, of  at  least  10,000,000  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  9.  Has  made  200,000  widows  and 
1,000,000  orphans." 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  this  essay  I  noted 
many  points  of  peculiar  scientific  interest  as 
deserving  my  attention,  and  amongst  these 
one  specially  important,  the  question : — How 
alcohol,  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the  organ- 
ism, is  disposed  of,  whether  by  conversion 
into  a  new  product  by  which  it  ceases  to  be 
alcohol,  or  whether,  by  leaving  the  body,  as 
it  entered  it,  an  unbroken  chemical  compound? 
This  question,  however  important  scientifi- 
cally, is  of  secondary  moment  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  study  of  the  direct  regular, 
and  almost  unvarying  action  of  alcohol  upon 
the  body  during  life,  and  I  have  therefore  left 
it  in  order  to  place  before  the  mind  of  my 
readers  the  actual  influence  of  alcohol  on  the 
body  of  the  animal  that  takes  it,  whatever 
may  become  of  it  after  it  has  entered  the 
body.  If  in  this  effort  I  have  shown  how  far 
alcohol  is  really  good,  and  how  such  value  as 
there  is  in  it  is  limited  at  most  to  the  first 
stage  of  its  action ;  if  I  have  shown  how, 
being  a  so-called  stimulant,  it  is  not  a  giver 
of  power ;  if  I  have  indicated  by  what  slight 
error  in  the  use  of  it  it  is  a  destroyer  of  power 
of  the  most  potent  character ;  and  if,  from  ex- 
perimental research  on  the  physiological  ac- 
tion of  the  agent,  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
municate to  the  world  some  facts  not  before 
rightly  understood,  my  intention  is  carried 
out.  I  hope,  moreover,  the  intention  is  car- 
ried out  with  benefit  to  the  greatest  of  all 
social  efforts,  the  effort  to  reduce  alcohol  to 
its  legitimate  application  as  an  instrument  for 
some  good  and  most  evil  in  the  possession  of 
man. 


capacity  for  this  inward,  steady,  waiting  frame 
of  spirit,  being  well  assured  that  it  is  the  safest- 
state  for  ourselves,  and  most  acceptable  to  the 
majesty  of  heaven. —  'Richard  Shackleton. 


I  have  thought  more  than  usually  of  late 
of  the  withdrawing  of  the  glory  from  the  as- 
semblies of  our  Society.  I  am  jealous  that  it 
lamentably  increases.  What  then  must  they 
do,  who  are  yet  in  infinite  mercy  and  conde- 
scension measurably  preserved  alive  ?  What, 
but  increase  in  the  diligence  and  deepness  of 
private  retirement,  wearing  sackcloth  as  with- 
in on  their  flesh  ?  I  desire  above  all  things  a 
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A  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

As  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  reason- 
ing men,  that  an  older  date  than  the  apparent 
Biblical  one  must  be  assigned  for  the  origin 
of  the  globe,  those  who  valued  the  integrity 
of  Scripture,  began  to  endeavor  to  find  the 
key  whereby  to  reconcile  its  truths  with  those 
of  philosophy.  The  great  and  truly  worthy 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  first  of  these  to  come 
forward  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In 
a  review  of  Jameson's  translation  of  Ouvier's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  dated  "  April  1814,"  he 
says,  "  Should  the  phenomena  compel  us  to 
assign  a  greater  antiquity  to  the  globe  than 
to  that  work  of  days  detailed  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  there  is  still  one  way  of  saving  the 
credit  of  the  literal  history.  The  first  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  and  heavens  may  have  formed 
no  part  of  that  work.  This  took  place  at  the 
beginning,  and  is  described  in  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis.  It  is  not  said  when  the  beginning 
was.  We  know  the  general  impression  to  be 
that  it  was  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  day, 
and  that  the  first  act  of  creation  formed  part 
of  the  same  day's  work  with  the  formation  of 
light.  We  ask  our  readers  to  turn  to  that 
chapter,  and  to  read  the  first  five  verses  of  it. 

Is  there  any  forcing  in  the  supposition  that 
the  first  verse  describes  the  primary  act 
of  creation,  and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  place 
it  as  far  back  as  we  may ;  that  the  first  half 
of  the  second  verse  describes  the  state  of  the 
earth,  (which  may  have  already  existed  for 
ages,  and  been  the  theatre  of  geological  revo- 
lution,) at  the  point  of  time  anterior  to  the 
detailed  operations  of  this  chapter;  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  described  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  second  verse,  was  the 
commencement  of  these  operations  ?  In  this 
case,  the  creation  of  light  may  have  been  the 
great  and  leading  event  of  the  first  day,  and 
Moses  may  be  supposed  to  give  us,  not  a  his- 
tory of  the  first  formation  of  things,  but  of 
the  formation  of  the  present  system." 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  (1857),  that 
Hugh  Miller,  struggling  with  the  Calvinistic 
reverence  for  the  minutest  phrase  of  Scripture 
in  which  most  Scotchmen  are  brought  up, 
arrived  at  the  results  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing words  from  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Bocks:" 
"  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  arrive  is,  that  for  many  long  ages 
ere  man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a  few  of 
his  humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  of 
the  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their  present  haunts, 
and  that  for  thousands  of  years  anterior  to 
even  their  appearance,  many  of  the  existing 
mollusca  lived  in  our  seas.  The  day,  during 
which  the  present  creation  came  into  being, 
and  in  which  God,  when  He  had  made  '  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle 
after  their  kind,'  at  length  terminated  the 
work  by  moulding  a  creature  in  His  own 
image,  to  whom  He  gave  dominion  over  them 
all,  was  not  a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours  du- 
ration, but  extended  over,  mayhap,  millen- 
niums of  centuries." 

We  have  seen  that  T.  Stoiy,  in  his  words, 
"the  earth  is  of  much  older  date,  as  to  the 
beginning  of  it,  than  the  time  assigned  in 


the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  commonly  understc 
which  is  suited  to  the  common  capacities 
human  kind,  as  to  Bix  days'  progressive  wo 
by  which  I  understand  certain  long  and  & 
petent  periods  of  time,  and  not  natural  days, 
time  of  the  commencement  and  finishing 
all  those  great  works  being  undiscoverable 
the  mind  of  man,  and  hid  in  that  short  phrt 
In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  s 
the  earth,"  had  anticipated  the  conclusion 
Chalmers  by  75,  and  that  of  Miller  by 
years,  and  had  stated  those  conclusions  m 
succinctly  and  philosophically  than  they, 
quoting  from  H.  Miller,  the  object  was 
show  that  his  general  doctrine  of  the  day& 
creation  having  been  long  and  competent peric 
agrees  with  that  of  T.  Story,  without  inte; 
ing  to  endorse  the  immense  length  of  time 
assigns  to  those  periods,  or  his  particular 
planation  of  the  works  of  the  days,  discredit 
as  these  are,  by  other  scientific  writers.) 

And  these  views,  it  will  be  observed,  "  w< 
conceived  in  my  own  mind  and  not  from  a 
other."  How  did  this  faithful  minister,  whc 
heart  was  in  other  labors,  who  devoted 
these  examinations  and  speculations,  only, 
is  apparent  from  his  own  words,  a  very  scar 
leisure,  arrive  so  exactly  and  so  far  in  advar 
of  the  learning  of  his  time  at  this  point, 
which  our  modern  philosophers  have 
lately  attained  ?  If  we  take  his  own  explai 
tion,  it  was  because  his  reading  having  chie 
been  "  in  those  small  glimpses  of  the  Divi 
Being"  he  had  been  "  mercifully  favored  wit! 
Me  had  not  left  him  "  quite  ignorant  of  t 
knowledge  of  His  works."    He  believed  tl 
the  Divine  illumination  within  him,  havi 
been  faithfully  followed,  had  shed  its  rays 
him,  upon  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Divi 
work  therein  recorded,  as  well  as  on  that 
his  own  heart;  that  his  mental  eye  was  open 
to  discern  more  clearly,  not  only  spiritual  t 
also  temporal  things.    And  the  correctness 
his  inferences  is  a  beautiful  and  convinci 
illusti'ation  of  his  own  doctrine  exhibited 
the  present  letter,  that  it  is  Essential  Tm 
Himself  who  directly  enables  the  reason 
discern  all  truth,  and  an  evidence  of  the  cle; 
ness  of  his  own  insight  in  physical  matte 
He  had  now  reached  his  75th  year,  was  tvi 
quilly  waiting  that  blessed  change,  that  $ 
ward,  which  became  his  within  a  few  yei  nt 
after  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  in  love  a  ^ 
charity  with  all  mankind  and  peace  with  1 
Maker,  could  look  back  upon  the  good  fig 
as  having  been  fought  and  the  faith  as  havi 
been  kept.    Hence  the  simplicity  and  b@ 
ness,  as  of  a  child  that  learns  its  lesson  at 
father's  footstool,  and  can  look  up  in  his  fs  jj, 
with  an  innocent  confidence,  with  which  tl 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  1st  ch»| 
ter  of  Genesis,  jarring  as  it  did  at  that  tiny 
with  the  preconceived  idea  and  interpretatifci 
of  the  entire  Christian  world,  was  advanc* 
The  philosophic  breadth  of  view  which  si 
gested.  that  interpretation,  the  courage  ^ 
quired  for  the  announcement  of  it,  are  m« 
conspicuous  when  we  observe  the  timidi  (|, 
with  which  Miller  and  Chalmers  put  it  f  ^ 
ward  at  a  period  so  much  later,  and  refle 
that  if,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  t 
many  religious-minded  and  sensible  peopL 
who  are  inclined  to  shrink  from  this  explaik 
tion  of  the  text  as  if  it  were  a  dangerous  tak 
pering  with  sacred  writ, —  at  that  perifL 
when  even  philosophers  were  entirely  unpf \ 
pared  to  assign  any  older  date  to  the  gloft 
than  that  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  a  storm' 
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loquy  would  no  doubt  have  followed  its 
blication,  especially  as  emanating  from  a 
ofessed  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Scrip 
res  without  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Interpre 
is  shown  by  the  stumbling  which  the 
agined  discrepancy  between  Genesis  and 
jology  has  always  occasioned ;  whereas  the 
!|xt,  in  reality,  not  only  does  not  conflict  with 
i  iology,  but  directly  and  positively  confirms  it. 
"J ,![n  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
™  d  the  earth,"  &c,  "and  the  earth  was  with 
t  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
e  face  of  the  deep,"  and  we  are  afterwards 
Ifld  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  creation 
as  the  dividing  of  the  waters  from  the  land 
"fat  the  dry  land  might  appear,  and  the 
riding  of  the  waters  above  the  earth,  (gen 
ally  explained  as  meaning  the  clouds,)  from 
e  waters  under  the  earth.  Notto  go  lengthily 
to  discussion  of  the  matter,  this  darkness, 
is  confusion  of  land  and  water,  this  nu- 
dity confounding  the  heavy  mists  and  fogs 
er  the  earth  with  the  waters  "under  it 
is  predominant  "  deep"  or  sea,  are  plainly 
tinted  to  by  geological  facts  as  features  of 
e  state  preceding  the  present  creation  :  but 
ien  was  it,  as  indicated  by  the  text,  that 
is  dark  primeval  deep  prevailed?    "  In  the 
ginning."    Was  that  beginning  within  the 
st  day  ?    "  And  God  said  '  Let  there  be 
j)'  ;ht,'  and  there  was  light."  "  and  the  evening 
d   morning  were  the  first  day."  Now, 
hether  this  first  day  were  a  "  long  and  com- 
tent  period,"  or  still  more  if  it  were  an  or- 
nary  day,  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  se- 
ence  of  the  language,  that  the  creation  of 
iht  preceded  that  day,  and  that  the  light  is 
tended  to  be  indicated  as  the  cause  of  the 
y,  whether  as,  by  a  diurnal  increase  and 
icrease,  producing  an  ordinary  "morning and 
ening,"  or  as  characterizing,  by  its  greater 
neral  prevalence,  a  lengthened  period,  and 
stinguishing  it  from  the  previous  and  sub- 
quent  darkness,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
rmed,  figuratively,  a  day.   But  the  "  begin- 
ng,"  the  dark  deep  and  the  formless  earth, 
ere,  before  the  creation  of  light,  therefore,  a 
rtiori,  before  the  first  of  the  six  days,  usually 
pposed  to  have  included  the  whole  work  of 
eation.    We  thus  see  in  this  passage,  an  in- 
ance  of  a  text  having  been  universally  ac- 
pted  in  a  meaning  opposite  to  that  which 
gically  follows  from  it. 
(It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  to  note, 
lat  with  regard  to  the  extinct  fossil  animals, 
hich  have  no  place  in  the  list  of  tribes  now 
risting  and  created  contemporaneously  with 
dam,  the  evidence  of  the  strata  points  to  a 
>mplete  extinction  and  burial  of  these  races 
7  terrestrial  convulsions,  (Phillips'  Geology, 
67,  68,  628,)  so  as  to  prepare  the  earth  for 
introduction  of  new  races  and  man,  by 
ducing  it  to  that  void  and  empty  state  de- 
ribed  in  Genesis.    Hero  again  geology  sup- 
)rts  Scripture,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
•ophetic  evidence  of  Scripture  corroborates 
iology,  by  indicating  a  similar  general  con- 
ilsioc^  in  the  future,  as  the  period  to  man's 
rrestrial  history.    Nor  does  scientific  truth 
untervail  the  Scriptural  assertion  of  the 
ltry  of  death  into  the  world  through  man's 
The  geological  races  had,  probably  for 
nturies,  ceased  to  be  animals,  and  been  part 
id  parcel  of  the  insensate  rocks  and  crust  of 
Le  globe,  at  the  period  of  the  void  and  empty 
>rth.    There  was  no  death  in  the  world,  be- 
use  there  was  no  life.  Death  can  only  over- 


take the  living,  and  in  that  world  nothing 
lived,  moved,  or  suffered,  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  life  or  the  pangs  of  death.  So  that,  into 
Adam's  living  world,  death  first  entered 
through  Adam's  transgression.) 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  3170 

From  a  letter  of  Jane  M.  Plummet  to  Mildred 
Ratcliff. 

"Mt.  Pleasant,  3d  mo.  1st,  1840. 
"  My  Dear  Friend,  *  *  *  I  heard  with 
surprise  of  thy  prospect  of  attending  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings,  not 
expecting  thy  health  adequate  to  such  a 
journey.  I  have  however  remembered  that 
thou  hast  often  been  astonishingly  supported 
through  great  weakness  and  suffering,  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  religious  duties ;  and  I  trust 
that  He  who  has  heretofore  been  thy  strength 
and  thy  stay,  will  still  extend  his  all-sustain- 
ing arm  to  support  thee  through  every  service 
he  may  yet  see  meet  to  require  of  thee.  I  feel 
much  sympathy  with  thee  in  thy  prospect, 
believing  that  the  present  state  of  our  poor, 
peeled,  and  tottering  Society,  adds  greatly  to 
the  burdens  and  trials  of  the  true  gospel  mes- 
sengers. I  have  remembered,  also,  that  thou 
wilt  be  deprived  of  the  society  of  some  dear 
friends,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  whom  thou  hast  heretofore  taken  sweet 
counsel,  who  are  now  gathered  to  the  fold  of 
rest."  *  *  *  * 

William  Evans  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 
"  Near  St.  Clairsville,  11th  mo.  23d,  1842. 

"Dear  Friend, — I  had  expected  to  call  to 
see  thee  on  my  way  to  Ohio;  but  finding  it 
convenient  to  go  on  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  I  did  so, 
and  attended  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  meeting  for  discipline. 

"J.  P.  handed  mo  a  letter  to  her  from  thee, 
by  which  I  observed  thou  remains  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health  ;  and,  like  many  others,  has  to 
partake  of  poverty  of  spirit.  This  is  the  por- 
tion I  believe  of  many  burden-bearers  in  this 
day  of  ease  and  negligence,  and  of  great  want 
of  right  zeal  on  the  part  of  many  others,  both 
in  themselves,  and  for  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  There  are 
many  things  to  discourage ;  and  yet  it  will 
not  do  to  be  constantly  dwelling  upon  the 
gloomy  side  of  things.  The  Lord  is  still  good 
to  Israel — to  all  them  that  are  of  a  clean 
heart.  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning 
to  children's  children,  of  them  who  love  him 
and  keep  his  commandments.  It  is  our  duty 
to  remember  his  loving-kindness,  and  to  speak 
well  of  his  excellent  Name,  that  the  dear  chil- 
dren may  be  induced  to  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ner. It  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  to  see  those 
cheerful  and  green  in  old  age,  able  to  hold  up 
to  the  rising  generation  the  peaceful  and  calm 
decline  of  their  sun,  wherein  it  is  manifest 
they  are  reaping  the  reward  of  faithfulness 
and  dedication  to  their  Lord  and  Master. 
Mayst  thou,  my  dear  friend,  be  strengthened 
with  might  in  the  inner  man,  to  hold  up  thy 
head  in  hope,  notwithstanding  the  tribula- 
tions thou  mayest  partake  of:  experiencing 
thy  faith  and  confidence  to  be  renewed  in 
Him  who  has  been  with  thee;  and  delivered 
thee  out  of  many  troubles,  and  who  I  believe 
will  continue  to  be  thy  shield  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward,  as  thou  labors  to  possess 
thy  soul  in  patience,  waiting  again  and  again 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God. 


"  I  have  a  prospect  of  visiting  the  meetings 
in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  if  nothing  occurs  to 
discourage  me  from  proceeding.  Sometimes 
faith  is  low ;  and  fear  of  being  or  doing  wrong 
assails.  Yet  the  Master  is  kind  and  compas- 
sionate, and  furnishes  a  little  help  in  the  time 
of  need.  But  I  try  to  keep  along  quietly, 
wearing  the  sackcloth  underneath.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  thy  good  desires  for  my  preserva- 
tion. 

"Farewell  my  dear  aged  friend  in  the 
Truth.  Be  comforted  and  re-animated  to 
hold  on  firmly  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
gospel ;  and  I  do  believe  the  everlasting  arms 
will  be  underneath. 

Thy  loving  friend, 

William  Evans." 

Mildred  Eatcliff  attempted  to  go  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1842.  The  following  letter  from  Jane  Plum- 
mer  alludes  to  this : 

"Concord,  12th  mo.  5th,  1842. 
"  I  have  often  felt  anxious  respecting  thee 
since  hearing  of  thy  attempt  to  get  to  Yearly 
Meeting,  expecting  thy  sufferings  and  trials 
were  many.  I  believe  that  although  the  at- 
tendance of  our  annual  gatherings  was  often 
very  wearing  to  thy  body,  and  sometimes  try- 
ing to  thy  mind,  yet  still  they  might  be  es- 
teemed in  some  respects,  seasons  of  refresh- 
ment to  thee.  The  meeting  with  friends,  the 
mingling  in  feeling  and  fellowship  with  exer- 
cised members  of  the  body,  certainly  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  and  strengthen  those 
who  frequently  have  to  go  mourning  on  their 
way. 

"Thou  speaks  of  thy  trials  and  discourage- 
ments. These,  no  doubt,  at  seasons,  seem 
almost  overwhelming.  Such  is  the  portion  of 
the  pilgrim  Zionward.  The  afflictions  of  the 
righteous  are  many,  says  the  royal  Psalmist, 
yet  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 
He  keepeth  all  his  bones;  not  one  of  them  is 
broken.  How  consoling,  how  animating,  the 
conviction  that  He  can  and  will  deliver  his 
humble  followers  from  all  evil!  When  con- 
templating thy  situation,  and  entering  as  far 
as  my  little  experience  will  permit,  into  sym- 
pathy with  thee,  the  consoling  assurance  is 
ever  presented  to  my  mind,  that  He,  the 
Physician  of  value,  the  Comforter  of  his  peo- 
ple, is  ever  near  thee.  Whatever  affliction 
may  yet,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  be  meted 
out  to  thee,  I  humbly  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that 
He  who  has  been  the  strength  of  thy  life,  will 
be  thy  portion  forever. 

"  The  state  of  society  almost  everywhere 
calls  for  mournful  contemplation.  Yet  may 
we  never  forget  that  we  have  an  individual 
work  to  do,  and  that  the  neglect  or  errors  of 
others  will  neither  extenuate  nor  condemn 
us.  Amidst  all  these  things  what  a  favor  to 
believe  there  is  a  'fountain  set  open  for  sin 
and  for  uncleanness,'  whereunto  we  may  all 
have  access." 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"1842. 

"Dear  Friend, — In  the  fellowship  of  the 
gospel  I  salute  thee,  and  can  bear  witness  in 
my  small  measure  to  the  goodness  andmorcy 
of  our  holy  Head,  who  is  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,  and  having  been  tempted 
in  all  points  as  we  are,  is  able  to  succor  them 
that  are  tempted.  If  He,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  to  whom  is 
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given  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  should 
be  so  buffeted,  it  is  no  marvel  if  we  should 
be  tried  again  and  again.  His  faithful  example 
and  endurance  are  encouraging  :  for  after  he 
had.  been  long  in  a  state  of  severe  abstinence, 
and  Satan  tempted  him  with  the  insinuation 
or  suggestion,  'If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  these  stones  that  they  be  made 
bread!'  he  exclaimed,  'It  is  written,  man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
This  is  an  evidence  of  humble  submission  and 
patient  acquiescence  in  that  state  of  tempta- 
tion and  trial,  and  it  is  a  standing  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  dispensa 
tions  of  God  to  his  children.  Every  word 
that  proceedeth  from  Him,  every  dispensation 
meted  to  his  children,  if  duly  received,  the 
divine  or  spiritual  life  is  promoted,  whether 
it  be  in  partaking  of  heavenly  bread,  or  in  en- 
during seasons  of  poverty.  This  state  of  trial, 
patiently  abode  in,  whilst  the  mind  is  secretly 
wrestling  for  the  blessing  of  preservation,  is 
as  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight  as  if  we  were 
favored  with  bright  prospects  of  eternal  glory, 
and  the  mind  clothed  with  admiration,  won- 
der, and  praise.  I  trust  I  am  thy  companion 
in  tribulation,  and  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

"May  the  Lord's  faithful  children  dwell 
deep  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ;  where 
they  may  clearly  see  the  snares  of  the  enemy, 
whereby  he  would  draw  from  the  good  old 
way,  into  something  having  less  of  the  cross 
in  it,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  refined  views 
of  the  present  age;  that  Quakerism  might 
not  appear  so  unpopular.  But  my  faith  is 
unshaken  in  Him  who  gathered  us  to  be  a 
people  to  show  forth  his  praise:  and  that  all 
who  do  come  to  realize  our  high  and  holy 
profession,  will  have  to  acknowledge  that 
though  straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way, — this  new  and  heavenly  way  which  we 
have  been  led  into — yet  there  is  room  enough 
to  avoid  right  hand  errors  and  left  hand  errors; 
and  as  they  abide  under  the  daily  cross,  they 
will  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  there- 
by manifest  that  we  are  the  Lord's  people, 
gathered  by  Him  from  the  Lo,  here  is  Christ, 
or  Lo,  be  is  there,  and  do  know  what  it  is  to 
sit  under  the  ministry  of  the  Minister  of  the 
sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which 
the  Lord  hath  pitched  and  not  man.  May 
the  Lord  turn  his  hand  upon  us,  and  shake 
not  only  the  earth,  but  also  the  heavens  of 
the  nominal  professors — such  as  are  content- 
ing themselves  with  being  members  of  a 
goodly  religious  Society,  and  yet  in  reality 
are  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise, — that 
that  only  may  remain  which  cannot  be  shaken. 
O I  then  would  our  Society  shine  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  come  up  from  the  wilderness 
leaning  upon  her  beloved ;  clear  as  tbe  sun, 
fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

"  My  spirit  deeply  feels  for  and  sympathises 
with  thee  in  the  various  trials  which  attend, 
desiring  that  He  who  hath  equipped  thee  with 
his  heavenly  armor,  and  covered  thy  head 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  enabled  thee  to  go 
forth,  though  in  a  very  feeble  tabernacle,  as 
an  ambassador  for  him  the  King  of  peace, 
may  still  be  with  thee,  and  support  under  the 
remaining  conflicts  of  flesh  and  spirit.  Then 
shall  thy  evening  sun  go  down  in  brightness, 
and  the  language  of  thy  heart  be,  'Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 


riches,  and  wisdom,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blessing,  forever  and  ever.' 

"  I  remain  thy  friend  in  the  unchangeable 
Truth,  Joseph  Edgerton." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pendent  Nests.  —  One  object,  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  was  worth  noticing,  and  was 
watched  long  through  the  glasses,  namely 
two  or  three  large  trees,  from  which  dangled 
a  multitude  of  the  pendent  nests  of  the  Merles 
— birds  of  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  brown  and 
yellow,  and  mocking-birds,  too,  of  no  small 
ability.  The  pouches,  two  feet  long  and  more 
swayed  in  the  breeze,  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  boughs  with  a  few  threads.  Each  had, 
about  half  way  down,  an  opening  into  the 
round  sac  below,  in  and  out  of  which  the 
Merles  crept  and  fluttered,  talking  all  the 
while  in  twenty  different  notes.  Most  tropic 
birds  hide  their  nests  carefully  in  the  bush 
the  Merles  hang  theirs  fearlessly  in  the  most 
exposed  situations.  They  find,  I  presume 
that  they  are  protected  enough  from  monkeys 
wild-cats,  and  gatomelaos  (a  sort  of  ferret,) 
by  being  hung  at  the  extremity  of  the  bough 
— Kingsley's  West  Indies. 



Original. 

THE  WAIL  OF  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

Waste!  waste!  waste! 

As  day  is  added  to  day, — 
Waste !  waste  !  waste  ! 

Though  life  is  ebbing  away. 
If  men  could  only  know 

The  unspeakable  value  of  time, 
Would  they  squander  their  moments  so, 

Committing  a  constant  crime  ? 

A  crime  against  their  souls, 

As  the  record  lengthens  where, 
Another  page  may  be  all 

Between  those  souls  and  despair  ! 
Yet  waste  !  waste !  waste ! 

In  folly,  amusement,  sin  ! 
Oh  !  could  they  feel  their  need  of  change 

Would  not  change  at  once  begin  ? 

Wake !  wake  !  wake  ! 

Oh  thou  undying  soul ! 
Ere  thy  latest  hour  pass  swiftly  by 

Beyond  thy  use  or  control ; 
Behold  how  the  Master  saith, — 

"  My  harvests  are  ripening  around 
Come,  reap !  I  will  pay  thee  thy  wage 

If  thou  with  my  reapers  art  found !" 

"  Come !  come !  come ! 

My  burden  is  light  and  repays ; 
Come  !  come !  come ! 

And  spend  in  my  service  thy  days ! 
I  have  granted  thee  precious  time 

For  my  cause  and  the  good  of  thy  soul 
There  is  room  for  the  rest  of  thy  life 

With  my  help  to  ennoble  the  whole  ! 

'^Come !  come !  come  I 

But  come  by  the  way  of  the  cross  ! 
Forsaking  thy  earthly  aims  and  delights, 

For  they  are  but  glitter  and  dross ! 
Watch  !  watch  !  watch  ! 

While  thy  hands  are  busy, — and  pray, 
At  the  hour  thou  least  mayst  suspect 

I  may  call  thee  thence  away  !" 

Oh  !  men  !  men !  men  ! 

In  the  heedless  whirl  of  trade, 
With  its  strife  and  its  wrongs  and  its  selfishness, 

Can  your  rush  a  moment  be  staid  ? 
Oh !  pause  !  pause !  pause  ! 

For  the  love  of  your  souls  a  breath ! 
And  list  to  the  solemn  Voice  within, — 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  !" 

Vain !  vain !  vain ! 

Are  the  trappings  of  wealth  and  pride, 
The  gold  and  the  velvet  and  costly  attire 

That  jostle  the  poor  aside !  " 
And  vain  !  vain  !  vain  ! 

For  a  life  to  3uch  trifles  given, 
To  expect  at  the  last  to  be  crowned 

With  the  holy  reward  of  Heaven  I 


Oh  !  children  !  children  dear  ! 

On  whose  hearts  is  no  hardened  crust 
Of  the  sins  of  many  an  ill-spent  year ; 

Can  your  God— so  kind,  yet  just, — 
Though  His  love  forbear — long,  long,  to  smite 

And  his  mercy  long  excuse, 
Forgive  at  last  if  His  gifts  ye  waste, 

And  His  teachings  ye  refuse  ? 

Play  !  play !  play  ! 

Yet  remember  ye  your  Lord, 
Who  keeps  for  an  early  devotion  to  Him, 

An  everlasting  reward ! 
Bead !  read !  read  !  -  • 

But  at  last  your  dying  bed 
Shall  reveal  in  the  light  of  a  wakened  soul, 

The  true  worth  of  what  ye  have  read  ! 

Work !  work !  work ! 

But  over  your  shoulders  lean 
The  angels  who  fain  would  guide  your  steps — 

How  oft  with  a  troubled  mien  ! 
They  gaze  and  they  grieve  that  your  fleeting  hou 

So  frequently  pass  away, 
Without  a  thought  of  the  Saviour's  command 

In  His  fear  to  "  watch  and  pray !" 

Learn !  learn  !  learn ! 

In  your  dewy  morn  of  youth, 
But  with  all  the  studies  that  ye  can  acquire 

Learn  also  to  love  the  Truth  ! 
The  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  the  Lord, 

That  Pearl  of  exceeding  price, 
Remembering  still  that  He  loves  above  all 

A  morning  sacrifice ! 


Bank  of  England. 
In  1&91,  William  Paterson — a  merchg 
whose  philanthropy  and  political  wisdom  w< 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  own  interests,  a 
who,  accordingly,  became  a  pauper  throu 
his  desire  to  benefit  others — was  examin 
before  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  b 
way  of  collecting  and  managing  public  loa: 
the  National  Debt  being  then  a  new  thii 
and  its  amount  of  £3,000,000  being  apparem 
an  overwhelming  burthen  to  the  country.  ] 
proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  the  occasional  a 
unsettled  mode  of  borrowing  hitherto  adopt 
by  the  Government,  a  fixed  sum  of  £1,000,01 
at  six  per  cent,  interest,  should  be  subscrib 
by  a  corporation  of  merchants,  and  convert 
into  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  employed  part 
in  meeting  the  pressing  claims  upon  the  Sta 
and  partly  in  forming  a  public  bank,  "to  e 
change  such  current  bills  as  should  be  broug 
to  be  enlarged,  the  better  to  give  credit  the: 
unto,  and  make  the  said  bills  the  better  to  c 
culate."  The  suggestion  was  demurred  to 
Parliament,  and  the  old  straggling  ways 
public  borrowing  continued.  "  When  the  Tr< 
sury  was  empty,"  as  Macaulay  says,  "  wh 
the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  p 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  w 
necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ 
to  go,  bat  in  hand,  up  and  down  Cheapsi 
and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  May 
and  by  the  aldermen,  to  make  up  a  sum  " 
borrowing  £100  from  this  hosier  and  £2 
from  that  ironmonger,"  and  for  these  palt 
loans  he  had  to  pay  such  interest  as  spen 
thrifts  now  pay  to  extortionate  Jews  up< 
accommodation  bills.  The  National  Debt  w 
thus  raised  from  £3,000,000  to  £6,000,000 
three  years;  and  in  1694  the  Governme 
found  itself  in  such  embarrassment  that  it  w 
forced  to  adopt  Paterson's  project  substa 
tially,  though  not  quite  as  he  planned  it,  f 
a  Bank  of  England.  To  all  who  joined 
raising  a  fund  of  £1,200,000,  permission  w 
granted  to  form  themselves  into  a  compan 
with  power  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  bi 
lion,  and  forfeited  bonds ;  and,  contrary  to  tl 
expectations  of  its  enemies,  who  combat* 
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e  proposal  zealously  both  in  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet,  the  money  was  collected  and 
e  bank  was  established  in  the  course  of  ten 
ys.  Thereby,  and  through  the  persistent 
vocacy  of  one  great  man,  whose  greatness 
now  almost  forgotten,  England,  then  per- 
jxed  with  a  costly  war,  was  saved  from 
nkruptcy,  and  an  entire  and  most  beneficial 
solution  was  effected  in  the  financial  history 
the  country. 

Four  great  duties  are  performed  by  the 
ink  of  England.  It  has  the  custody  of  about 
13,000,000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion;  itmanu- 
jtures  and  keeps  in  circulation  about  £38,- 
0,000  in  bank  notes ;  it  has  the  management 
the  National  Debt,  now  amounting  to 
'40,000,000;  and  it  serves  as  the  collecting- 
mse  and  centre  of  distribution  for  the  coun- 
t's revenue  and  expenditure,  being  some 
0,000,000  a  year.  Each  duty  involves  an 
mensity  of  detail,  and  has  to  be  fulfilled 
th  a  nicety  that  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
The  coin  and  bullion  are,  of  course,  the  pro- 
rty  of  individual  owners,  who  choose  this 
the  safest  resting-place  for  their  wealth, 
ie  bullion  sent  from  Australia  or  any  other 
rt  of  the  world,  if  not  required  for  manu- 
jturing  purposes,  can,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
rifled  and  assayed  to  the  sovereign  standard 
twenty-two  carats,  be  either  sent  to  the 
nt,  there  to  be  coined  into  money,  or  lodged 
the  bank.  The  mint  returns  £3  17s.  lOJd. 
w|*  each  ounce  of  gold  handed  to  it;  but  the 
lay  that  occurs  before  the  coinage  is  com- 
3ted  makes  it  cheaper  to  dispose  of  the  bul- 
n  at  once  to  the  bank,  which  immediately 
ys  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  for  each  ounce 
posited.  The  bullion  so  received  is  stowed 
ray  in  bars,  each  weighing  about  16  lbs., 
d  worth  about  £800,  until  occasion  arrives 
[•  turning  it  into  current  money.  The  rela- 
I  re  amount  of  coin  and  bullion,  as  well  as  the 
p  antity  of  both  sorts  of  gold  in  the  bank,  is 
course  forever  fluctuating;  but  the  average 
both  is  between  £22,000,000  and  £23,000,- 
ei  0.  Counting  rapidly  through  ten  hours 
ai  ery  day,  a  man  would  be  occupied  for  nearly 
it)  ree  years  in  counting  that  number  of  sover- 
jns.  In  the  bank,  however,  the  counting  is 
ne  by  machine.  The  weight  of  any  given 
mber  of  sovereigns  is  known,  and  to  count 
;housand  or  a  million  is  as  easy  as  to  count 
e.  It  is  only  necessary  for  accuracy  in  the 
Jculation  that  the  coin  shall  be  of  proper 
ight,  and  as  this  is  also,  on  other  grounds, 
ry  necessary,  every  sovereign  is  periodi- 
lly  tested  by  a  weighing-machine,  which  is 
marvel  of  ingenuity  and  accuracy.  This 
ichine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Cotton,  a  bank 
ector,  in  1844.  It  is  a  square  brass  box,  at 
e  top  of  which  is  a  long  trough,  filled  with 
srereigns,  which  drop  one  after  another 
on  a  balance,  carefully  guarded  from  cur- 
its  of  air  and  everything  that  can  vitiate 
8  process.  If  the  coin  is  of  correct  weight 
falls  into  one  box,  if  it  is  faulty  it  is  jerked 
;o  another.  Since  1844  not  a  single  error 
s  been  found  in  the  working  of  this  machine, 
velve  of  them  are  in  constant  operation  at 
3  bank,  and  they  weigh  about  50,000  gold 
)ces  every  day. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  mainly  to  relieve 
e  State  of  the  embarrassments  caused  by  its 
bt  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  establish- 
,  The  National  Debt,  amounting  to  some 
,000,000  when  the  bank  was  started,  has 
own  mightily  since  then.  Every  great  war 
8  added  to  it.    The  ten  years'  strife  with 


France  and  Spain,  ending  with  1750,  caused 
an  addition  of  £31,500,000  ;  and  the  expenses 
settled  upon  posterity  by  the  fighting  of  the 
next  seven  years  amounting  to  nearly  £60,- 
000,000.  The  American  war,  prior  to  1786, 
cost  about  £90,000,000  ;  and  the  long  and  ill- 
managed  war  with  France  under  Ceorge  III. 
and  Pitt,  fruitful  in  domestic  misery  of  every 
sort,  causing  starvation  to  the  poor  and  pov- 
erty to  the  rich,  increased  the  debt  by  £600,- 
000,000.  When  peace  was  declared  in  1815, 
it  amounted  to  £861,000,000,  and  the  retrench- 
ments of  more  than  half  a  century  have  only 
reduced  it  by  a  quarter.  The  bulk  of  this 
debt  is  known  as  Consolidated  Stock,  or  Con- 
sols, of  which  there  are  some  270,000  holders, 
for  each  of  whom  a  separate  account  has  to 
be  kept,  and  interest  reckoned  up  and  paid 
every  half  year.  All  this  business,  compli- 
cated by  frequent  transfers,  has  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  re- 
ceives in  payment  for  the  trouble  £300  for 
every  £1,000,000  of  debt.  The  payment  covers 
all  losses  through  accidents  and  fraud.  The 
defalcation  of  Astlett  cost  the  bank  £340,000, 
and  its  losses  by  the  frauds  of  Fauntleroy 
were  still  greater. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  in  collecting 
and  distributing  the  national  revenue  are 
quite  as  complicated.  All  the  receipts  of  tax- 
gatherers,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  custom  and 
excise  duties,  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
find  their  way  into  the  bank  ;  and,  in  return, 
it  has  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  public 
departments  for  their  several  expenses,  these 
demands  being  frequently  made  long  before 
the  funds  to  meet  them  have  been  received. 
In  1810  the  nation's  account  with  the  bank 
was  overdrawn  some  £16,000,000,  and  in  1814 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  amounted  to 
£30,000,000. 

The  great  war  with  France,  involving  con- 
stant drains  on  the  Exchequer,  which  the 
bank  had  to  meet,  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy;  so  much  gold  being  required  by 
the  Government,  that  hardly  any  was  left  for 
the  use  of  merchants  and  the  public.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1795,  the  directors  informed  Pitt  that 
they  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
other  messages  followed,  till  February,  1797, 
when  the  bank  was  authorised  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  refuse  cash  payments  for  its  notes, 
or  the  issue  of  any  coin  in  sums  larger  than 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  following  May  an 
Act  was  passed  enforcing  that  resolution,  and 
sanctioning  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
notes.  The  arbitrary  law  lasted  for  four-and- 
twenty  years,  and  by  it  the  bank-notes  were 
depreciated  in  value  more  than  a  fourth  ;  that 
is,  all  creditors  of  the  State  were  compelled  to 
accept  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  for  every 
pound  owing  to  them.  A  better  state  of  things 
began  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Act  of  1819, 
which  still  allowed  the  bank  to  issue  as  many 
notes  as  it  chose,  but  compelled  it  to  exchange 
them  for  gold  on  demand,  and  thus  virtually 
prevented  it  from  giving  out  more  than  the 
public  were  willing  to  take  at  the  full  price  of 
their  equivalent  in  bullion.  The  Bank  Charter 
of  1844  completed  the  reform,  or,  at  any  rate, 
brought  it  to  its  present  condition,  by  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  paper  money  issued  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  bank 
to  £15,000,000,  which  the  State  is  pledged  to 
make  good  in  case  of  need. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  frauds  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  first  forger  of  bank- 
notes was  Eichard  William  Yaughan,  a  linen- 


draper,  of  Stafford ;  and  though  his  offence 
was  soon  detected,  in  1758,  he  had  many  imi- 
tators. During  the  thirty  years  previous  to 
1832,  when  capital  punishment  for  forgery 
was  abolished,  1,816  men  were  convicted  of 
the  crime,  and  of  these  628  were  hanged.  The 
horror  caused  by  these  executions  was  found 
to  have  only  the  effect  of  making  forgery 
more  common,  as  many  victims  of  the  fraud, 
with  clear  proof  against  the  culprits,  chose  to 
suppress  it  rather  than  cause  their  death. 
There  was  quaint  sarcasm  in  the  words  with 
which  one  judge  concluded  his  remarks  in 
passing  sentence  of  death  upon  a  man  who 
had  uttered  a  spurious  one-pound  note  :  "And 
I  pray  that,  through  the  mercy  and  modera- 
tion of  our  blesaed  Redeemer,  you  may  there 
receive  that  mercy  which  due  regard  for  the 
paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids  you  to 
hope  for  here."  Since  1832  forgery  has  been 
very  much  less  frequent,  this  being  partly  due 
to  the  cessation  of  one-pound  notes,  and  the 
greater  care  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
of  higher  value. 

The  bank's  losses  are  not  all  through  for- 
gery. In  1740  a  rich  director  took  home  a 
£30,000  note,  with  which  to  pay  for  an  estate 
he  had  bought.  He  placed  it  carelessly  on 
a  table,  and  thence  it  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. It  could  nowhere  be  found,  and, 
thinking  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  fire,  he 
obtained  next  day  a  duplicate  note  from  the 
bank,  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  original 
if  he  could  find  it,  or  to  supply  the  money 
should  it  be  presented  for  payment  by  any 
one  else.  Nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  thirty 
years,  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  bank 
authorities,  it  was  handed  across  the  counter 
by  a  man  who  stated  that  he  had  received  it 
from  abroad  in  a  lawful  way,  and  who  thus 
appeared  to  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  money. 
In  the  end,  it  was  found  that  the  document 
had  really  fallen  upon  the  fire,  but,  without 
being  burnt,  had  been  taken  up  by  the  draught, 
and  had  lodged  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney, 
where  it  was  discovered  and  stolen  by  a 
builder  employed  in  partly  pulling  down  and 
repairing  the  house.  The  director  to  whom 
it  had  been  given  had  died  long  before,  and 
the  bank  was  unable  to  make  good  in  law  its 
claim  upon  his  executors  for  a  return  of  the 
value  of  the  duplicate  handed  to  him. — Bourne. 


For  "The  Friend." 


The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of 
John  Fothergill  I  have  transcribed  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend,"  believing  the  valuable 
hints  therein  contained  may  prove  instructive 
to  some,  both  by  way  of  caution  and  also  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  desire  above  all 
things  to  be  right.  The  way  of  Truth,  as  to 
its  end  and  purpose,  is  the  same  in  all  genera- 
tions, and  it  is  a  high  privilege  indeed  to  have 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  compan- 
ions in  the  line  of  our  own  experience.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  that  above 
all  other  considerations  we  should  be  on  the 
right  foundation  in  our  ministry  and  services 
of  whatever  kind  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  of 
which  He  is  the  Holy  Head.  May  every  sin- 
cere soul  be  greatly  encouraged  to  put  its 
whole  trust  and  dependence  upon  the  Lord 
alone,  who  is  a  never  failing  Helper  in  the 
needful  time.  R-  E. 

"  And  now  in  my  twentieth  year,  I  was 
often  more  apprehensive  that  something  of 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  would  be  laid  upon 
me,  and  some  words  and  matter  would  often 
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come  before  me  in  waiting  attentively  upon 
the  Lord  in  our  meetings ;  but  I  was  very 
much  afraid  of  being  mistaken,  as  well  as 
backward  about  so  weighty  a  work,  and  put 
it  off  one  time  after  another — but  I  was  often 
exceedingly  distressed  after  meetings  under  a 
thought  that  I  had  refused  to  answer  the  re- 
quiring of  God,  and  had  thereby  incurred  his 
displeasure  so  as  not  to  be  forgiven.  Under 
these  tossings  and  fears  I  often  concluded  in 
my  heart,  that  if  I  was  but  certain  that  it 
was  the  requiring  of  the  Lord,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  obey  whatever  was  the  event. 
Thus  I  often  concluded,  both  in  and  out  of 
meetings,  and  some  matter  would  often  be 
before  me,  but  in  a  more  transient  manner,  or 
less  certainly  distinct  and  positive,  than  what 
I  reverently  and  sincerely  begged  for. 

And  after  this  poor,  distressing,  sifting 
manner  I  waded  near  about  a  year ;  but  when 
the  time  came  indeed  that  I  was  to  open  my 
mouth  in  a  few  words  for  the  Lord  among 
His  people,  it  was  so  indisputably  clear  that 
I  had  no  scruple  of  its  being  certainly  the 
Holy  requiring ;  and  yet  in  fear  I  reasoned  it 
away  one  meeting  to  my  deep  sorrow.  But 
the  all-seeing  One  knew  it  was  from  an  inno- 
cent fear,  and  not  a  rebellious  contemning  His 
small  appearance,  and  therefore  He  graciously 
owned  me  again,  and  in  another  meeting 
shortly  after,  a  fresh,  strong  motion  or  con- 
cern came  upon  me  and  I  broke  forth  in  a  few 
words,  but  scarcely  durst  stand  upon  my  feet ; 
and  after  the  meeting  I  got  quietly  away 
with  some  ease  and  an  holy  peace  of  mind, 
but  thought  I  should  perhaps  never  be  further 
concerned  that  way ;  yet  now  and  then  a 
necessity  came  upon  me  to  speak  a  little  again, 
which  I  mostly  endeavored  to  answer,  but 
with  great  fear  and  care  not  to  enlarge  be- 
yond the  requiring,  which  fear  often  prevailed 
upon  me,  so  as  hastily  to  deliver  a  small  part 
only  of  what  was  set  before  me — by  which 
many  times  I  got  but  little  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  that  I  was  still  ready  to  fear,  and 
sometimes  to  conclude,  I  was  wrong  some 
way — but  knew  not  wherein  ;  and  under  these 
apprehensious  I  was  often  much  dejected  and 
humbled  in  deep  travail,  to  be  and  to  do  what 
Truth  would  have  me,  be  the  event  as  to  my- 
self what  it  might;  which  hearty  care  and 
fear  I  was  made  sensible  was  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  all-wise  Being,  by  the  hum- 
bling sense  of  His  awful  presence  being  near, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  danger  of 
being  overset  by  sore  tossings  secretly,  and 
various  temptations  which  the  evil  spirit  was 
permitted  to  assault  me  with ;  so  that  for  some 
months  I  could  neither  eat  or  sleep  much,  but 
was  often  alone  in  the  fields,  both  day  and 
night,  mourning  under  a  load  of  inward  sor- 
row and  deep  fear,  lest  I  should  yet  become  a 
castaway,  but  by  degrees  I  was  brought  to  a 
desire  after  stillness,  and  a  patient  waiting 
for  the  saving  help  of  God  to  appear — that  if 
happily  the  blessed  Saviour  might  arise  and 
rebuke  those  distressing  waves  which  lay 
heavy  upon  my  soul,  occasioning  a  visible  de- 
clension in  my  health. 

But  in  thus  laboring  after  stillness,  and 
through  submission  to  the  day  burning  as  an 
oven,  one  difficulty  after  another,  and  the  dis- 
turbing, afflicting  uncertainties  and  imagina- 
tions wherewith  I  was  beset  during  this  dark 
time,  gradually  vanished,  and  more  powerful 
and  living  Light,  with  an  humbling  yet  joy-  J 
ful  hope,  spread  in  and  over  my  soul ;  which 
as  on  one  hand  the  sense  of  the  mercy,  and  a 


feeling  in  degree  of  the  salvation  of  God,  was 
made  the  more  unutterably  glorious  and  pre- 
cious to  my  soul — so  I  was  on  the  other  more 
pressingly  and  clearly  instructed  and  warned 
to  be  fearful  and  watchful,  both  against  un- 
righteous vain  self,  and  against  self  creeping 
in,  and  acting  in  the  shape  or  show  of  religion. 

Thus  it  was  given  me  to  see  and  consider, 
that  the  Holy  One  was  not  only  setting  up 
His  judgments  in  the  earth  for  condemning 
sin  and  obvious  evils  in  the  flesh,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
me ;  but  that  He  would  overturn,  overturn  all 
rests  or  dependencies  merely  human  respect- 
ing religion,  that  He,  the  Lord,  in  whom  is  all 
sufficiency,  might  rule  and  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  all  things,  and  in  a  special  and 
particular  manner  in  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

And  I  am  concerned  to  observe  this  farther, 
in  relation  to  the  uncertain  manner  in  which 
some  matter  and  expressions  were  before  me 
in  meetings,  as  is  hinted  above,  at  times  for 
near  a  year.  When  the  clear  and  evident 
time  came,  I  then  saw  distinctly  (and  I  have 
often  considered  it  since)  it  was  a  trial  suf- 
fered to  attend  me  whether  I  would  venture 
to  act  in  the  uncertainty  (though  a  measure 
of  the  presence  of  Truth  was  about  me  for  my 
own  help  to  worship,)  and  by  bringing  forth 
untimely  and  unripe  fruit,  soon  fall  to  decay 
and  become  rather  hurtful  than  strengthening 
to  others. 

But  the  Lord  our  High  Priest  suffered  this 
exercising  trial  to  attend  me,  he  did  not  leave 
me  to  fall  and  miscarry  here,  but  He  renewed 
fear  and  resolution  to  do  my  best,  to  wait  for 
distinct  assurance  of  His  injunction,  if  I  must 
be  so  concerned — which  as  it  was  and  is  my 
duty,  so  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  others 
also,  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  who  fails 
not,  nor  ever  will  fail  to  manifest  His  mind 
as  He  is  sought  unto  for  understanding  to  do 
what  He  requires. 

But  I  am  not  without  fear,  that  such  a  due 
attention  for  distinct  certainty  of  the  immediate 
call  or  requirings  of  the  word  of  Life,  hath  not 
always  been  suitably  practised,  and  for  want 
hereof,  some  have  appeared  as  ministers  before 
ripe,  and  have  brought  forth  fruit  of  very  little 
service,  if  not  detrimental,  because  none  can 
give  what  they  themselves  have  not.  Where- 
as if  these  had  waited  with  proper  diligence 
for  the  living  Word  to  open  and  engage,  in 
the  entire  subjection  of  self,  they  might  have 
been  great  and  good  instruments,  as  clouds 
filled  by  the  Lord  with  heavenly  rain. 

And  as  the  Divine  and  certain  requiring  of 
Truth  is  the  only  right  entrance  into  the  min- 
istry— because  the  Lord  said,  'Some  run,  and 
I  sent  them  not,  therefore  they  shall  not  pro- 
fit the  people,' — so  it  is  only  His  fresh  and 
renewed  requiring,  not  only  opening  matter 
to  speak,  but  engaging  to  speak  it  at  this 
time,  whereby  the  church  or  particulars  are 
edified,  as  our  Father  would  have  His  chil- 
dren edified." 


Voices  of  a  South  American  Forest. — There 
is  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World  a  harmony 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  the  view — as  all  is  grand,  imposing 
and  majestic ;  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  cries  of  the  different  animals  also  have 
something  savage  and  melancholy  in  their 
utterance.  Brilliant  and  sustained  cadences, 
cheerful  chirpings,  lively  and  gay  modula- 
tions, such  as  we  hear  in  temperate  zones,  are 


here  less  frequent— they  are  replaced  by  soi 
more  grave  and  measured.  Now  a  voice 
heard  which  seems  to  imitate  the  far-sound 
blow  of  the  hammer  upon  the  anvil,  and  n  ^ 
a  sound  falls  upon  the  ear  which  resembj  | 
the  sudden  breaking  of  the  strings  of  a  vio 
All  over  the  forest  you  hear  strange  soui 
which  cause  profound  astonishment;  but  of 
at  sunset,  when  the  birds  have  ceased  th 
songs,  there  is  heard  from  the  highest  tr 
tops  a  voice  which  would  fill  the  travel 
with  fear  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  cac 
Murmurs,  like  those  of  the  human  voice,  i 
nounce  that  the  quaritas  (Simia  Beelzebu 
a  variety  of  the  monkey  family,  are  beginni 
one  of  their  assemblies  which  are  said  to 
held  in  honor  of  the  setting  sun.  Their  hov 
prolonged  in  the  most  lugubrious  manner,  a 
heard  at  the  hour  when  the  day  dies, 
solemn  and  imposing,  and  give  a  charactoi 
sadness  to  the  scene.  If  the  jaguar  and  1 
black  tiger  roar,  they  fill  the  forest  witl 
sound  which  is  majestic,  but  productive  a 
of  uneasiness.  Harmless  animals  hearing  t 
dreaded  voice,  suddenly  become  silent,  af 
they  feared  to  mingle  their  utterances  w 
those  of  the  awful  master.  If  in  addition 
these  sounds  the  wind  begins  to  blow  \ 
lently,  bending  the  lofty  summits  of  the  tre 
making  the  palms  sigh  as  they  bend  low  a 
mingle  their  moans  with  the  rustling  of  i 
lianas,  and  losing  itself  finally  in  the  soml 
depths  of  the  primitive  forests,  then  tj 
sounds  become  so  sad  and  mournful  that  i 
miration  gives  way  to  terror. — Marion 


Darkness  seems  to  cover  the  earth,  a 
gross  darkness  the  minds  of  the  peop 
so  that  every  step  is  like  working  wi 
the  plough  to  gain  an  entrance  for  the  se 
of  Spiritual  doctrine  ;  but  if  the  -laborers  p 
form  their  assigned  part,  all  afterwards  oug  ,j 
to  be  resolved  into  the  hand  and  furth 
operation  of  the  great  and  powerful  Husbai 
man,  in  faith  and  patience.  I  hope  I  " 
done  with  anxiety  on  this  hand.  I  neitl 
look  for  much,  if  any  fruit  from  my  little  < 
ercise,  nor  conclude  I  am  right  or  wroi 
from  the  voice  of  the  people.  Oh  !  how  v 
vailing  are  all  voices  but  that  of  gracious 
ceptance,  and  when  this  is,  through  i 
merited  mercy  afforded,  what  a  stay  is 
found  amidst  the  fluctuating  spirit  or  Is 
guage  of  the  world,  yea,  of  those  who  are, 
degree,  but  not  altogether,  gathered  out  of  Jj" 
worldly  spirit. — Mary  Dudley. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  8,  1872. 
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I 

ap 
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In  conducting  our  journal,  we  studious 
avoid  meddling,  not  only  with  what  in  coi 
mon  parlance  is  called  "  politics,"  but  also 
discussing  subjects  which  are  matters  of  pan 
dispute,  and  are  too  often  used  by  politicia 
for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  passions 
the  people  and  promoting  their  own  selfii 
schemes.  But  as  we  know  that  some  of  o 
subscribers  depend  upon  "The  Friend"  almo 
exclusively  for  information  relative  to  tl 
events  occurring  in  our  General  Governmec 
we  think  they  will  be  interested  in  the  sun 
mary  of  the  facts  clearly  ascertained  ai[ 
proved  by  the  committee  appointed  by  Coj 
gress  to  investigate  the  reported  outrages  i| 
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)  notorious  secret  combination  in  some  of 
>  Southern  States  assuming  the  name  of 
Zu  Klux  Klan."  The  report  of  the  evidence 
lected  occupies  more  than  a  thousand 
yes,  and  the  atrocious  outrages  and  cold- 
oded  murders  revealed,  could  hardly  have 
jn  perpetrated  in  any  other  community 
in  one  which  had,  from  generation  to 
oeration,  nurtured  and  practiced  the  evil 
■  lesions  inseparably  connected  with  the  sys- 
J  !a  of  chattel  slavery. 
The  members  who  signed  the  report  of  the 
nority  ofthe  investigatingcommittee,  while 
jy  canno  tdenythe  murders  and  other  crimes 
is  brought  to  light,  strive  to  screen  the 
•mer  slave-holders  and  rebels  from  corn- 
city  with  them,  and  the  secret  society 
der  whose  orders  and  by  whose  members 
jy  were  committed,  and  to  cast  the  blame 
the  party  that  has  freed  the  slaves,  and 
sed  them  to  the  standing  and  the  rights  of 
emen.  But  the  confessions  of  scores  of 
>se  who,  when  they  found  there  was  no 
°|  pe  of  longer  concealment,  came  before  the 
ferent  courts  and  voluntarily  admitted 
jir  membership  in  the  society,  leaves  no 
nbt  that  very  many  among  those  who  con- 
ered  themselves  and  were  considered  by 
iers  as  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  in 
3  community,  were  active  agents  in  these 
trages.  The  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  mi- 
rity  of  the  committee  may  be  inferred  from 
3  following  taken  from  their  report  : 
'  It  was  an  oft-quoted  political  apothegm, 
ig  prior  to  the  war,  that  no  government 
raid  exist  '  half  slave  and  half  free.'  The 
raphrase  of  that  proposition  is  equally  true, 
at  no  government  can  long  exist '  half  black 
d  half  white.' 

"  There  can  be  neither  sympathy  nor  har- 
)ny  in  any  polity  where  such  antagonism 
attempted  to  be  overcome  by  law.  God's 
n  is  higher  than  man's  law.  Man's  puny 
itutes  cannot  repeal  or  nullify  the  immuta- 
ordinances  ofthe  Almighty.  Those  whom 
)d  has  separated  let  no  man  join  together, 
lere  can  be  no  permanent  partition  of 
wer,  nor  any  peaceable  joint  exercise  of 
wer,  among  such  discordant  bodies  of  men. 
le  or  the  other  must  have  all  or  none.  It 
the  very  acme  of  folly  and  fanaticism  to 
ppose,  in  this  day  of  enlightenment  and  its 
nsequent  pride  of  feeling  among  the  supe- 
>r  race,  that  there  can  be  a  reproduction  of 
e  ancient  fable  of  tying  the  living  and  the 
ad  together  without  causing  death  to  both, 
ho  would  have  dreamed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
hat  highest  and  most  far-seeing  intellect 
uong  the  great  men  who  established  this 
jvernment  upon  the  basis  of  homogeneity 
race  and  color,  could  have  imagined  that 
the  first  century  of  its  existence,  African 
eedmen,  ofthe  lowest  type  of  ignorance  and 
utality,  would  rule  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
nion,  and  be  the  arbiters  of  the  rights  and 
■operty  of  a  race  who  have  ruled  the  desti- 
es  of  nations  ever  since  government  was 
lown  among  men  ?  Such  a  state  of  things 
ay  last  so  long  as  the  party  shall  last  which 
id  the  power  and  audacity  to  inaugurate  it, 
id  no  longer.  But  whenever  that  party 
all  go  down,  as  go  down  it  will  at  some 
lie  not  long  in  the  future,  that  will  be  the 
id  of  the  political  power  of  the  negro  among 
hite  men  on  this  continent." 
We  take  these  extracts  from  a  printed 
py  of  a  speech  made  in  the  United  States 
mate  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  John  Scott,  one 


of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  is  the  summary  to  which  we  have 
alluded : 

"  I  will  now  give  the  summary  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  North  Carolina  fourteen 
counties  are  shown  in  which  outrages  occurred 
and  in  them  there  occurred  eighteen  homi- 
cides and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  whippings. 
In  South  Carolina,  nine  counties  in  which 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  shows 
there  were  thirty-five  homicides  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  other  outrages.  The 
presentment  of  the  grand  jury  says  there 
were  forty  homicides  in  those  counties,  and 
over  two  thousand  cases  of  other  outrages. 
In  Georgia  there  are  twenty-nine  counties 
shown,  in  which  seventy-two  homicides  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases  of  whip- 
pings are  disclosed  by  the  testimony.  In 
Alabama  there  are  twenty-six  counties,  in 
which  two  hundred  and  fifteen  homicides  are 
shown  to  have  occurred,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  cases  of  other  outrages.  In  Missis- 
sippi there  are  twenty  counties  in  which  there 
are  twenty-three  homicides,  and  seventy-six 
cases  of  outrages  by  this  testimony  ;  and  in 
Florida,  in  the  one  county  of  Jackson — I 
have  not  had  time  to  look  through  the 
other  portions  of  the  testimony — one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  homicides  have  occurred  in 
that  county  alone  since  the  war ;  and  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  these  even  are 
all.  These  foot  up  ninety-nine  counties, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  homicides  and 
twenty-nine  hundred  and  nine  cases  of  other 
outrages  shown  in  this  testimony,  and  by 
this  finding  ofthe  grand  jury. 

"Now,  let  us  go  further.  At  Columbia  there 
were  true  bills  found  against  five  hundred  and 
one  defendants.  In  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  there  were  bills  found  against  four 
hundred  and  ninety  defendants,  and  in  the 
southern  district  against  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  defendants.  In  North  Carolina  there 
are  bills  found  against  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-one  defendants.  I  have  not  the  re- 
turns of  those  that  have  been  found  in  Ala- 
bama, but  I  know  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  found  there  and  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  trials  and  convictions. 

"Now,  sir,  when  you  remember  that  there 
were  twenty-nine  hundred  and  nine  outrages 
and  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  homicides, 
and  that  these  offences  have  been  shown  to 
have  been  committed  by  men  in  bands  rang- 
ing from  five  up  to  seventy-five  and  a  hun- 
dred and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  to  eight 
hundred,  it  does  not  require  much  arithmetic 
to  show  that  this  is  a  formidable  organiza- 
tion. When  you  have  over  three  thousand 
victims,  victims  to  violence  committed  by 
bodies  of  men  in  an  organization,  who  need 
doubt  as  to  the  character  and  the  extent  and 
the  power  of  the  organization  ?" 

Among  the  numerous  cases  narrated,  the 
following  is  so  striking  that  we  need  not 
grudge  the  space  it  occupies  : 

"  Blias  Hill,  formerly  of  York  county,  South 
Carolina,  is  a  remarkable  character.  He  is 
crippled  in  both  legs  and  arms,  which  are 
shriveled  by  rheumatism  ;  he  cannot  walk, 
cannot  help  himself,  has  to  be  fed  and  cared 
for  personally  by  others.  He  was  in  early 
life  a  slave  whose  freedom  was  purchased,  his 
father  buying  his  mother  and  getting  Elias 
along  with  her  as  a  burden  of  which  his  mas 
ter  was  glad  to  be  rid.  Stricken  at  seven 
years  old  with  disease,  he  never  was  after- 


ward able  to  walk,  and  he  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dwarf,  with  the  limbs  of  a  child, 
the  body  of  a  man,  and  a  finely  developed 
intellectual  head.  He  learned  his  letters  and 
to  read  by  calling  the  school  children  into 
the  cabin  as  they  passed,  and  also  learned  to 
write.  He  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  and 
after  the  war  engaged  in  teaching  colored 
children  and  conducting  the  business  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  his  colored  neighbors. 
He  is  a  man  of  blameless  character,  of  un- 
usual intelligence,  and  is  so  well  educated 
that  he  speaks  very  good  English. 

"  That  man  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  narration  of  his  testimony 
was  a  scene  which  would  have  been  worthy 
ofthe  painter's  pencil,  and  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  man  who  witnessed  it. 
Carried  into  the  room  set  up  in  a  chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  testimony,  he  went  on 
to  tell  us  how,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1871,  but  a 
few  weeks  before  this  committee  visited  that 
place,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  denounc- 
ing penalties  against  these  offences,  a  body  of 
masked  and  disguised  men  came  to  his  lowly 
cabin  at  midnight,  took  him  from  his  bed, 
searched  his  house  for  his  papers,  alleging 
that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  member  of  Congress,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  business  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  district.  They  took  him  out,  and  that 
decrepit  body  which  I  have  described  was 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  he  was  there 
scourged  with  a  horse  whip,  and  after  being 
thus  scourged  they  put  a  halter  round  his 
neck  and  threatened  to  drag  him  to  the  river 
and  drown  him,  telling  him,  'You  must  no 
longer  teach  these  children ;  you  must  no 
longer  preach  the  gospel  here  ;  you  must  no 
longer  permit  meetings  ofthe  colored  people 
to  be  held  at  your  house  ;  you  must  quit  writ- 
ing to  Wallace,  quit  taking  a  Republican 
newspaper;  you  must  come  out  in  the  news- 
paper ofthe  county  and  declare  that  you  re- 
nounce your  Bepublican  principles;  and  un- 
less you  do  these  things  we  will  come  back 
and  kill  you.' 

"  The  voice  in  which  he  gave  this  state- 
ment was  one  of  peculiar  strength  and  melody, 
that  kind  of  a  voice  which  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  hear  his  preaching  said  to  me 
melted  down  his  audience  with  more  power 
than  that  of  any  man  in  South  Carolina.  He 
was  examined  at  length,  and  after  giving  his 
evidence  in  chief — it  is  worth  any  senator's 
while  to  turn  to  it  in  the  testimony  and  read 
it — the  following  was  elicited  by  a  member  of 
the  committee.  He  having  been  charged  by 
the  Ku  Klux,  while  whipping  him,  with 
preaching  political  sermons,  that  subject  was 
thus  brought  to  his  notice  : 

"By  Mr.  Van  Trump  :* 

"  Question.  You  do  not  feel  very  kindly  to- 
ward the  white  race  ? 

"  Answer.  I  am  afraid  of  them  now. 

"  Q.  Frightened  at  them  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  good-will,  love,  and 
affection  toward  them,  but  I  fear  them. 

"  Q.  Is  that  because  you  are  a  Baptist,  or 
why  ? 

"A.  I  know  it  is  my  duty  as  a  human  being 
to  respect  all  the  human  race,  and  also  the 
grace  of  God  teaches  me  to  say  so. 

"  Q.  When  you  get  to  preaching,  do  you 
not  show  up  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
suffered  from  these  white  people  ? 


*  One  who  signed  the  minority  report. 
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"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Is  that  what  you  generally  preach 
about  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  love  universal. 

"  Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  you  or  have 
you  answer  without  fully  understanding  my 
question. 

"  A.  Please  to  ask  it  again. 

"  Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  subject-matter  of  your 
sermons  is  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted 
by  these  white  people? 

"A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  was  accused  of 
that  on  the  night  when  they  beat  me;  but 
that  is  not  the  subject  on  which  I  preach;  it 
is  scriptural  salvation. 

"  Q.  You  have  the  idea  that  these  white 
people  are  determined  to  put  you  black  people 
down  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  that  idea  very  strong- 
ly. They  are  determined  to  keep  us  from 
usiug  any  influence  for  republicanism,  which 
we  believe  is  God's  will.  I  do  believe  it  comes 
nearer  to  God's  will  and  universal  love  and 
friendship  in  this  world  than  any  other. 

"Q.  You  mean  Eepublican  government? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  also  mean  the  Eepublican 
party  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the  Eepublican 
party  advocates  what  is  nearer  the  laws  of 
God  than  any  other  party,  and  therefore  I 
feel  that  it  is  right. 

"  Q.  When  you  are  preaching,  do  you 
preach  republicanism  in  your  sermons  ? 

"A.  No.  sir;  I  preach  the  Gospel,  repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Do  you  never  preach  about  politics  ? 
No,  sir. 

Then  these  Ku  Klux  were  wrong  in 
their  accusation  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  were." 


'A. 

"Q. 


We  have  received  from  the  editor,  the  first 
three  numbers  of  the  "  Mary ville  Monitor," 
published  in  Maryville,  Blount  county,  Tenn. 
It  is  edited  by  our  friend  Yardley  Warner, 
"In  the  interest  of  the  Freedmen,  Education 
and  Eeligion,"  and  "Is  designed  to  give  mo- 
mentum to  Christian  work  in  the  South." 
It  is  a  monthly  journal,  subscription  price 
twenty-five  cents  per  annum,  and  "  is  printed 
and  published  by  native  colored  citizens."  It 
has  o,ur  good  wishes  for  success  in  the  objects 
announced;  but  of  course  it  cannot  pay  ex- 
penses at  the  price  charged,  and  past  experi 
ence  induces  us  kindly  to  warn  our  friend, 
the  editor,  of  the  rapid  increase  of  pecuniary 
deficit,  where  the  whole  cost  of  such  a  publi- 
cation is  not  covered  by  pre-paid  subscrip- 
tions, or  by  a  fund  devoted  to  the  purpose. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.  —  The  London  Observer  states  that  the 
Cabinet  has  had  under  consideration  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  and  the  last  communication  from  the 
American  government  concerning  the  supplemental 
article.  "No  solution,"  says  the  Observer  has  yet  been 
reached,  which  is  likely  to  serve  all  the  requirements 
of  the  two  governments  with  regard  to  the  article. 

The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  has  been  re- 
duced one  per  cent.,  and  is  now  four  per  cent. 

The  weather  throughout  England  has  been  fair  and 
favorable  to  the  growing  crops. 

A  lively  sensation  was  created  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  28th  ult.,  by  a  bold  protest  from  Thomas 
Hughes  against  horse-racing,  and  the  usual  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  for  the  Derby  races  on  the  29th  ult. 
Hughes  asserted  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Commons  to  recognize  horse-racing.  The 


English  race-course  had  introduced  the  most  corrupt 
and  insidious  system  of  gambling  which  had  ever  dis- 
graced any  country.  The  motion  for  an  adjournment 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  212  to  58. 

An  influential  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  which  speeches  were  made  giving  an  ex- 
pression of  warm  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Israelites 
in  Roumania,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  invoking 
the  British  government  to  interpose  for  the  protection 
of  the  persecuted  race  in  that  country  against  the  out- 
rages of  the  people. 

London,  6th  mo.  3d.— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1867,  93J  ;  ten-forties,  89J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  llf  a  lljd. ;  Orleans, 
ll|d.    Sales  of  the  day  12,000  bales. 

The  Lucas  cotton  mills,  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  first  inst.  Nearly  a  thousand 
operatives  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Many  Carlist  officers,  and  soldiers  who  fled  into 
France  have  gone  to  Bourges.  Alava,  Cabecella,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  band  have  reached  Bayonne.  They 
had  passports  signed  by  Serrano. 

The  Carlist  insurrection  in  Spain  appears  to  be  almost 
at  an  end.  Serrano's  leniency  to  the  Carlist  insurgents 
in  granting  them  pardon  on  condition  of  their  submis- 
sion was  severely  condemned  in  Madrid.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  sanctioned  his  course,  and  the  effect 
seems  to  have  been  good  upon  the  rebels,  who  have 
hastened  to  make  their  submission. 

Earl  Granville  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  3d  inst.,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
negotiations  with  Washington.  Communications,  he 
said,  continued  to  be  exchanged,  but  without  result,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  predict  what  the  result  would 
be.  The  lawyers  of  the  Crown  had  concluded  that 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  na- 
tions touching  the  withdrawal  of  the  indirect  claims 
The  only  point  in  dispute  was  as  to  engagements  for  the 
future.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
and  hoped  they  would  be  overcome.  Earl  Russell  said 
the  time  had  come  when  plain  words  were  desirable, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-morrow  move  an  ad 
dress  to  the  Queen  for  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain 
from  arbitration. 

The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  were  £57,884 
704,  an  increase  of  £10,000,000  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  a  year  ago. 

United  States.— The  debt  statement  shows  a  de 
crease  of  the  public  debt  during  the  last  month  of  $4,- 
266,061.  The  total  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 
amounted  on  the  first  inst.  to  $2,193,517,379.  The  de- 
crease of  debt  since  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  has  been  $331, 
945,881. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
312.  There  were  41  deaths  from  small  pox,  33  con- 
sumption, 13  of  paralysis,  and  10  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  value  of  the  steamboats  now  in  use  on  the  west- 
ern rivers  is  placed  at  $22,643,500,  and  that  of  barges 
at  $5,769,400.  The  total  tonnage  is  estimated  at  803. 
844,000.  St.  Louis  is  interested  to  the  amount  of  $5, 
428,800  in  steamboats  and  $834,000  in  barges. 

During  the  year  1871  the  total  value  of  our  exports 
was  $538,000,000,  while  the  total  of  imports  was  $590,- 
000,000,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  country  of  $52, 
000,000,  which  will  probably  be  settled  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  American  securities. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
whole  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  world  in  1871,  in 
tons  of  2000  pounds;  Great  Britain,  6,500,000  tons 
United  States,  1,912,000  tons ;  France,  1,350,000  tons 
German  Zollverein,  1,250,000  tons ;  Belgium,  896,000 
tons  ;  Austria,  450,000  tons  ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  280, 
000  tons;  Russia,  330,000  tons;  Italy,  75,000  tons 
Spain,  72,000  tons  ;  other  countries,  200,000  tons.  Total 
13,315,000  tons.    It  will  be  observed  that  Great  Britain 
produced  about  one-half  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the 
world. 

On  the  first  inst.  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  agreed 
to  adjourn  finally  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  68.63  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  91  deg.,  and  the  lowest  44 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  was  2.80  inches, 
and  for  the  five  months  of  this  year  11.12  inches,  against 
17.55  inches  for  the  corresponding  months,  1871.  The 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month, 
for  the  past  83  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  62.76  deg.; 
the  highest  mean  temperature  of  the  month  during  that 
entire  period  was  in  1826,  71  deg.,  and  the  lowest  was 
in  1848,  51.75  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
spring  months  of  1872,  has  been  52.30  deg.,  the  average 
of  the  spring  temperatures  for  the  past  83  years  has 


been  51.02  deg.;  the  highest  spring  mean  occurrec 
1871,  57.62  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  1843,  46  deg. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
ceived  a  dispatch  from  General  Howard,  dated  at  Ca 
Grant,  Arizona,  5th  mo.  26th,  which  says  that  the 
dians  "  solemnly  engage  themselves  to  go  on  no  m 
raids."  The  general  hopes  that  his  efforts  to  pac 
and  restrain  the  Apaches  will  be  successful. 

At  Provincetown,  Mass.,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
entire  population  are  Portuguese.  They  settled  th 
some  years  ago,  when  the  whale  fisheries  were  at  th 
height,  and  are  represented  as  being  a  hardy  and  dar: 
set  of  fishermen,  willing  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
most  reckless  American,  facing  the  dangers  of  i 
Banks.  The  Portuguese  families  are  said  to  be  fruj 
and  industrious,  and  the  men  make  good  and  orde 
citizens. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatii 
on  the  3d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  11 
U.  S.  5-20's  of  1867,  117 i ;  ditto,  10-40,  112.  .Superfi 
flour,  $5.90  a  $6.40 ;  extra  State,  $7.10  a  $7.30 ;  fin 
brands,  $7.50  a  $13.25.  No.  3  Chicago  spring  whe> 
.60;  No.  2  Milwaukie,  $1.71J ;  red  western,  $1.9 
Illinois  amber,  $2.  Western  yellow  corn,  73  ct 
southern  white,  87  a  88  cts.  State  barley,  69  cts.  Oa 

54  a  56  cts.  Rye,  95  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  27 1 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans  Flour,  $6  a  $11 
New  York  red  wheat,  $2.10 ;  amber,  $2.15.  Rye,  $1 
Yellow  corn,  67  a  68  cts. ;  white,  76  cts.  Oats,  57  a 
cts.  City  smoked  hams,  11  a  12  cts.  Lard,  9£  a  9£ 
Clover-seed,  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $3  per  bush 
Beef  cattle  were  higher,  sales  of  1800  at  8  a  8£  cts. 
lb.  gross  for  extra,  6 J  a  7|  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and 
6  cts.  for  common.  Clipped  sheep  sold  at  5J  a  7 
per  lb.  gross  for  fair  to  choice.  Corn  fed  hogs,  $6.5C 
$6.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  whei 
$1.49J ;  No.  1  spring,  $1.51.  No.  2  mixed  corn 
cts.   No.  2  oats,  41  cts.  Rye,  74  cts.  No.  2  fall  bark 

55  a  56  cts.  Baltimore. — Penna.  wheat,  $2  a 
Southern  white  corn,  79  cts. ;  yellow,  72  cts. ;  westei 
mixed,  69  a  70  cts.  Western  oats,  54  a  56  cts.;  southei 
60  a  62  cts.  Lard,  9  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  floi 
$8.75  a  $9.  No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.85  a  $U 
Corn,  51  a  52  cts.  Oats,  43  a  46  cts.  New  wheat  frc 
Georgia,  $2.13.  Oswego. — No.  1  spring  flour, 
finer  brands,  $10  a  $10.75.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.6 
Canada  white,  $2.12.  Corn,  62  cts.  Buffalo.— Floi 
$7.75  a  $-11.  Canada  white  wheat,  $2.10 ;  Milwaui 
spring,  $1.56.    Oats,  45  cts. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  char 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  the 
on  Fourth-day,  the  19  th  inst.,  at  9.30  A.  m.  The  Coi 
mittee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  7.30  the  same  mot 
ing,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7  o'clock  the  precedii 
evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School 
Seventh-day  the  15th  instant. 

^Samuel  Morris, 
Philada.,  6th  mo.  4th,  1872.  Clerk 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  conve; 
ances  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  City  at  2, 
and  4.45  p.  m.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  15th,  and  on  Thir 
day  the  18th  inst. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  care  iM 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.    The  school  is  ij" 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  appliances  f<  ' 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  libera 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Philada, 

Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St.,  do. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Birminghan 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  Edavak 
S.  Yarnall  to  Sidney  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Davl 
Garrett. 


Died,  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  Edgmont,  Dela 
ware  Co.,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1872,  Isaac  Yah 
nall,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Middle 
town  Particular  and  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

williamhT  pile^rinter.  ' 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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I  Correspondence,  (with  notes,)  between  Thomas 
Story  and  James  Logan. 

'Concluded  from  page  331.) 

'It  containing  thirty  pages  in  quarto." 
One  is  disposed  to  wish  that  this  little  treatise 
bad  been  transcribed  and  printed,  so  tbat  its 
interesting  matter  might  not  have  been  lost 
to  the  world.  "Here  was  an  original  thinker 
and  philosopher  spoiled,"  some  might  say. 
But  not  so  ;  Thomas  Story  was  both  a  greater 
and  a  better  man  in  that  he  allowed  not  these 
congenial  speculations  to  usurp  that  time  pro- 
perly belonging  to  things  of  more  necessity. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe 
tbat  these  noble  studies  were  not  undervalued, 
or  shunned  as  dangerous,  but  in  their  proper 
place  pursued,  and  to  such  good  purpose,  by 
this  eminent  christian. 

"  All  inert  matter  was  generally  animated," 
&c.  To  understand  the  sense  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  expression  "inert  matter,"  we 
must  refer  back  to  his  own  previous  words, 
where  he  describes  plants  as  drawing  into 
their  veins  in  the  sap  "  the  particles  of  the 
pre-existing  inert  earth,"  and  identifies  these 
particles  of  earth  and  rock  with  his  "inert 
matter  ;"  also  to  those  quoted  by  J.  Logan,  to 
the  effect  that  "the  shells  now  found  in  the 
strata  of  the  solid  earth"  are  due  to  a  "state 
of  natural  things  preceding  the  present,"  and 
consisting  of  "  animalcules."  It  thus  appears 
that  he  applied  the  term  to  the  strata,  and  be 
lieved  these  to  have  been  originally  composed 
of  animalcules,  associated,  as  these  are  in  life 
with  microscopic  vegetables,  the  more  minute 
of  which  were  identical  with  the  germinal 
cell,  (farina?,)  as  the  more  minute  animalcules 
Iwere  with  the  embryotic  cells. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  frame  of  our  globe, 
b  likely  to  be  in  a  degree  true  of  that  of  the 
other  "  worlds,"  but  the  former  only  is  within 
fcjie  scope  of  our  observation  at  present. 
What  say  geology  and  microscopy  as  to  the 
first  characters  of  the  strata  forming  the  sub- 
structure of  the  soil  and  framework,  as  it 
were,  of  the  globe  ? 

Eocks  are  naturally  divided  into  three 
lasses  according  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, the  aluminous,  or  clay  rocks,  silicious  or 
flints,  and  calcareous,  or  limestones.  These 
classes  have  each  three  subdivisions :  1st, 
Those  which  show  no  trace  of  stratification 


or  water  deposit,  but  in  their  crystalline  struc- 
ture evidence  their  having  cooled  from  a 
melted  state.  2d,  Those  which  are  devoid  of 
crystallization,  but  are  thoroughly  stratified. 
3d,  Those  which  show  a  stratification,  but,  in 
their  lower  tiers  especially,  are  partially  trans- 
formed into  a  crystalline  texture,  showing  the 
action  of  heat  from  below.  These  classes  and 
sub-classes,  (with  their  particular  geologic 
names,)  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Class  1st.  Aluminous,  or  clay  rocks. 
(1.  Igneous  clays,  (crystallised.) 
Sub-classes,  <  2.  Stratified  do.,  (deposited  from  water.) 

[  3.  Metamorphic,  (partially  transformed.) 

Class  2d.  Silicious,  or  flint  rocks. 
'  1.  Igneous  flints. 


Sub-classes, 


Stratified  do. 
Metamorphic  do. 


Class  3d.  Calcareous,  or  limestone  rocks, 
f  l.  Igneous  limestones. 
Sub-classes,  <  2.  Stratified  do. 

(_  3.  Metamorphic  do. 

Of  the  three  classes,  the  limestones  may  be 
supposed  to  be,  absolutely,  the  newest,  as  the 
stratified  rocks  of  this  class  are  evidently  de- 
posited from  a  chemical  solution  of  their  in- 
gredients in  water,  whereas  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  other  two  classes  are  as  evidently 
deposited  from  a  mechanical  solution  or  mix- 
ture in  the  water  of  small  fragments  of  the 
crystallised  or  igneous  rocks  of  the  same  re- 
spective classes.  Thus  sandstone  results  from 
the  deposit  from  water  of  sand,  which  is  com- 
posed of  small  fragments,  chiefly  of  quartz  or 
crystallised  flint. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  the  stratified 
limestone  rocks,  in  order  to  draw  an  inference 
as  to  the  origin  or  first  state  of  rocks ;  for,  as 
has  been  said,  the  crystalline  structure  of 
igneous  rocks  proves  them  to  be  results  of 
cooling  from  the  melted  state,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  actual  experiment,  that  stratified 
rocks  being  melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  actu- 
ally produce  igneous  rocks  of  the  same  re- 
spective class.  Thus,  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  original  of  igneous  or  crystalline  rock,  we 
only  arrive  at  stratified  rock,  and  vice  versa, 
from  the  stratified  sands  (or  flints)  and  clays, 
we  arrive  only  at  the  crystalline  rocks,  from 
the  small  fragments  of  which  they  were  re- 
spectively formed.  In  the  limestones,  how- 
ever, we  can  proceed  in  a  different  manner. 
Prom  the  crystallised  limestones,  indeed,  we 
arrive,  as  before,  at  the  stratified  limestones, 
but  we  can  infer  no  pre-existing  igneous  rock 
from  the  perfectly  uniform  texture  of  these 
last,  which  is  that,  not  of  deposit  from  a  me- 
chanical mixture,  but  from  a  chemical  solu- 
tion. We  thus  reach,  in  the  next  step  above 
the  stratified  limestones,  the  proximate  ele- 
ments of  limestone,  namely,  lime,  and  carbonic 
acid,  in  their  uncombined,  state.  Now,  how 
were  these  elements  abstracted  from  the  water 
and  air  which  previously  held  them  in  solu- 
tion or  admixture,  and  combined  into  the  in- 
soluble carbonate  of  lime  ?  Phillips  says,  "  In 


a  great  majority  of  instances  the  limestone 
formed  at  the  present  day  is  the  result  of 
chemical  forces  or  of  vital  forces  controlling 
chemical  action,  and  the  same  was  probably 
the  case  in  earlier  periods.    In  particular  in- 
stances calcareous  deposits  have  partially  or 
wholly  a  mechanical  origin ;  as  when  a  stream 
brings  down  the  waste  of  a  chalky  or  oolitic 
district"  (chalk  and  oolite  are  species  of  lime- 
stone) "  and  deposits  the  sediment  in  a  lake ;" 
"but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  of  all 
the  strata  yet  discovered,  limestone  is  exactly 
that  which,  by  the  regularity  and  continuity 
of  its  beds,  by  the  extreme  perfection  of  its 
organic  contents,  and  by  the  absence  of  proofs 
of  mechanical  action,  gives  most  completely 
the  notion  of  a  chemical  precipitate,"  &c,  &c. 
"  All  these  views  end  at  last  in  one  ;  that  the 
earliest  condition  which  we  can  assign  to  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  (or  limestone,)  is  that  of 
extrication  from  some  solution  of  lime  in 
water,  by  chemical  or  vital  processes.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  an  oceanic  deposit, 
resulting  from  a  decomposition  of  sea-water, 
aided  in  many  instances  to  a  wonderful  ex- 
tent by  the  vital  products  of  zoophytic,  echin- 
odermatous,  and  molluscous  animals.   And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  geologists  that  some  of  the 
older  secondary  and  transition  limestones  are 
in  places  only  magnificent  coral  reefs."  Again, 
"  Our  modern  coral  reefs  and  the  shell  beds 
which  accompany  them,"  "  are  in  many  re- 
spects exactly  the  representations  of  the  old 
limestones."    "Zoophytes,  both  stony  and 
flexible,"  "  fill  our  limestone  rocks  with  their 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  organization ;  with 
them  lie  abundantly  columns  of  crinoidal  ani- 
mals, and  crusts  and  spines  of  echini."  At 
the  time  Phillips  wrote  in  1855,  chalk  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be,  from  its  softness,  a 
formation  from  the  debris  of  the  older  lime- 
stones, above  described,  as  of  animalcular 
orio-in.    But  this  newest  of  limestones,  of 
which  great  part  of  the  substructure  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  of  the  mountain  chains  of 
Western  Asia  is  composed,  has  since  been  dis- 
covered by  Ehrenberg,  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  be  the  handiwork  of  infusorial  ani- 
malcules," whose  shells  make  up  the  mass  in 
numbers  of  thirty  millions  to  a  cubic  inch." 
We  have  thus,  as  to  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  rocks  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the 
best  geologists  arriving,  since  1855,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  animalcular  origin,  an  origin 
perceived  through  a  species  of  intuition,  by 
Thomas  Story,  in  1738,  to  belong  to  all  rocks. 
And  it  is  probable  that  this  conclusion  of  his 
may  yet  be  verified  in  its  fullness,  for  though 
in  the  two  other  divisions,  the  Aluminous  and 
Silicious,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  can  only, 
from  the  crystalline,  reason  up  to  the  strati- 
fied, and  from  the  stratified  back  to  the  igne- 
ous rock,  yet  these  latter  pre-existing  igneous 
rocks  may  have  cooled  from  the  melting,  not 
of  aggregated  stratified  rocks  such  as  we  now 
have,  but  from  that  of  chemically  deposited 
aluminous  and  silicious  rocks,  resembling  the 
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THE  FRIEND. 


On  the  more  recent  occasion  of  Lord  Mayo] 
death,  both  Mr.  Eeuter  and  the  Times  weij 
anticipated  by  the  official  despatches,  whic 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  th 
crime  was  committed  in  a  remote  and  almot 
inaccessible  island.  All  the  European  joui 
nals  receive  the  English  news  through  Mi 
Eeuter's  agency.  Those  of  Holland  and  Be 
gium  are  supplied  direct  from  London,  an 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Spanish  an 
Portuguese  papers,  to  which  the  English  new 
is  sent  by  the  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar  cabh 
The  French  journals  get  their  foreign  new 
through  the  medium  of  the  Havas-Bullie 
agency,  the  German  through  the  office  of  Mi 
Wolf  at  Berlin,  and  the  Italian  through  th 
Stefano  agency  at  Florence,  all  of  which  ar 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Eeuter's  centra 
office  in  London.  It  ought  here  to  be  addec 
that  the  most  implicit  trust  is  now  put  in  Mr  I 
Eeuter's  good  faith  by  the  conductors  of  th(  It 
journals.  His  information  occasionally  turnf 
out  incorrect,  but  that  it  is  always  furnishec 
with  entire  belief  in  its  truth  there  is  no  doubt 
Mr.  Eeuter  last  year  received  from  the  brothei 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort  the  dignity  of  baron 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  public  services 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  a  foreigner  who  has  be 
come  a  naturalized  English  subject,  and  is 
well  known  to  be  proud  of  his  adopted  nation 
ality,  to  say  that  he  enjoys  deservedly  the 
high  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  London 
His  position  is  one  of  great  influence,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  less  honorable  man  might 
easily  be  perverted  to  disreputable  purposes 
— British  Quarterly. 


limestones  in  their  mode  of  deposition ;  and  if 
so,  the  further  researches  of  Ehrenberg  may 
give  us  some  light  as  to  their  ultimate  origin, 
who  has  not  only  found  immense  beds  of  clay 
underground,  consisting  entirely  of  the  silicious 
shields  and  skeletons  of  another  species  of  in- 
fusoria, but  that  the  exquisitely  fine  sediment 
brought  up  everywhere  by  deep  sea  soundings, 
is  of  the  same  material.  Meanwhile  we  must 
acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  the  idea,  and  its 
worthiness,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the 
Divine  character  as  the  Author  of  life,  that 
nothing  is  ever  dead  in  its  first  procedure  from 
Him,  but  living. 

Thus  T.  Story's  view  of  the  origin  of  strata 
has  been  proved  by  investigators  of  a  century 
later,  to  be  undoubtedly  correct  as  to  one,  and 
to  have  a  strong  antecedent  probability  as  to 
the  other  two,  of  the  great  divisions  of  their 
component  rocks.  We  herein  may  again  see, 
as  before,  the  power  of  simple  obedience  to 
the  light  of  Truth,  in  clearing  and  illuminating 
the  natural  understanding.  In  the  serene  air 
and  calm  upper  sunshine  of  that  mountain- 
observatory  of  the  world,  (as  it  were,)  upon 
which  religion  sets  the  Christian,  he  can  some- 
times see,  at  one  downward  glance,  the  rela- 
tions and  bearings  of  things  below,  that  men 
toiling  in  the  darkness  and  through  the  ob- 
structions of  an  earthward,  earthbound  na- 
ture, may  have  to  travel  wearily  to  ascertain. 

This  correspondence  contains  other  interest- 
ing letters,  but  as  it  has  already  occupied 
much  space,  it  has  been  judged  best  to  close 
the  extracts  with  that  just  quoted.  The 
transcriber  takes  leave  of  the  correspondence 
with  regret,  and  with  the  feeling  of  having 
been,  in  reading  it,  admitted  to  the  converse 
of  the  great  and  good,  the  armor  of  whose 
warfare  has  long  since  been  laid  aside,  and 
they  gathered  from  their  good  and  faithful 
day's  work,  to  an  everlasting  reward. 

Alpha. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  or  rather  more, 
readers  began  to  observe  now  and  then  a  piece 
of  news  in  the  papers  prefaced  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  had  been  received  at  Mr.  Eeuter's 
office.  Everybody  wondered  who  Mr.  Eeuter 
was,  and  to  this  day  his  name  is  one  of  mys- 
tery to  not  a  few.  It  may  be  stated,  then, 
that  he  is  by  birth  a  Prussian  citizen,  having 
been  born  at  Cassel  in  1821.  Long  before  he 
had  been  heard  of  in  England,  and  while  still 
a  young  man,  Mr.  Eeuter  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  possible  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
patch of  news,  which  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  was  tardy  in  the  extreme.  Before  the 
extension  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  the  Con- 
tinent, he  had  organized  a  service  of  carrier- 
pigeons  and  post-horses,  by  means  of  which 
intelligence  was  rapidly  exchanged  between 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  first  Continental  line  of  telegraph  made 
accessible  to  the  public  for  the  transmission 
of  news  (the  line  from  Berlin  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  opened  in  1849,)  than  Mr.  Eeuter  es- 
tablished himself  at  the  latter  place,  and  from 
that  time  he  has  steadily  extended  his  ramifi- 
cations till  his  system  of  inter-communication 
may  be  fairly  said  to  embrace  the  whole  civi- 
lized world.  He  first  established  himself  in 
London  in  October,  185 1.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  November  in  that  year  that  England  was 
put  into  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Continent  by  the  successful  submersion  of  the 
submarine  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais, 


after  previous  failure.  It  was  some  years, 
however,  after  this  before  Mr.  Eeuter  became 
known  to  newspaper  readers.  His  overtures 
to  the  editors  were  persistently  rejected,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Eussian  war  had  made 
some  progress  that  he  met  with  any  success. 
His  first  regular  contracts  with  the  papers 
began  only  in  1858.  Towards  the  close  of 
that  year  Continental  politics  began  to  excite 
considerable  interest  in  England,  and  the  next 
year  brought  forth  events  which  put  Mr. 
Eeuter  to  the  test  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  in  that  year  only  that  the  Times 
accepted  his  telegrams.  His  first  great  suc- 
cess was  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  speech  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1859,  which  foreshadowed 
the  war  with  Austria,  and  when  that  war  ac- 
tually broke  out  he  spared  no  exertions  to  get 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  its  progress.  He 
had  his  own  reporters  with  the  French,  the 
Austrian,  and  the  Piedmontese  armies;  and 
whatever  doubts  there  might  have  been  pre- 
vious to  the  campaign,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
after  it  that  Mr.  Eeuter  had  made  himself  in- 
dispensable as  a  purveyor  of  news.  On  two 
or  three  notable  occasions  subsequently  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  important  news  before 
the  governments  most  deeply  interested.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  December,  1861,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  the  first  to  inform  the 
English  Ministry  of  the  seizure  of  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  in  the  Trent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington.  He  had  a  like  success 
in  1865,  when  President  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, the  news  reaching  him  some  few  hours 
before  it  was  known  to  the  American  Minister 
in  London.  The  promptitude  with  which  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  late  war  were 
communicated  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  Eeuter, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  intelligence, 
are  in  everyone's  recollection.  A  striking 
testimony  was,  we  are  informed,  borne  to 
Mr.  Eeuter's  exertions  at  this  period  by  a  high 
official  at  Berlin  not  long  ago.  The  person- 
age in  question  remarked  on  a  public  occasion, 
that  the  first  news  of  the  German  successes 
constantly  reached  Berlin  in  the  form  of  a 
Eeuter's  telegram  from  London.  The  organi- 
zation necessary  to  secure  results  such  as  these 
is,  as  must  be  evident,  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  In  several  of  the  larger  capitals — 
Paris  more  particularly — a  regular  office  is 
kept  up,  but  in  every  considerable  city  an 
agent  has  to  be  retained,  who  is  paid  a  salary 
whether  he  sends  news  or  not.  It  must  gen- 
erally happen,  indeed,  that  the  agent  in  the 
less  important  towns  best  fulfils  his  duty  by 
doing  nothing.  If  he  used  the  wires  continu- 
ally for  trivial  matters,  he  would  simply  in- 
volve his  employer  in  useless  expenditure.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  some  one  must  be 
retained  almost  everywhere,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  considerable  port  in  any  part 
of  the  world  where  Mr.  Eeuter  has  not  a  re- 
presentative. Little  news  comes  by  wire  from 
India,  but  six  agencies  are  maintained  in  that 
country,  and  two  in  Egypt,  and  thus  no  event 
of  importance  can  occur  in  connection  with 
our  great  Eastern  dependency  without  being 
duly  reported.  The  assassination  of  Chief 
Justice  Norman  at  Calcutta,  in  September 
last,  was  communicated  to  the  London  papers 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  crime,  and  the  Times  got  its  first 
information  of  the  event  from  Mr.  Eeuter, 
though  that  journal  retains  an  active  cor- 
respondent of  its  own  in  Calcutta,  who  tele- 
graphs the  news  without  regard  to  expense. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

CContinued  from  page  315.) 

"  1817.  Tenth  month,  17th— About  a  month 
ago  I  was  at  a  young  Friend's  house,  concern 
g  whose  zeai  and  sincerity  in  the  blessed 
cause,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  He  has  appeared 
in  the  ministry,  I  believe  acceptably  to  Friends 
in  general,  and  is  a  promising,  growing  charac 
ter.  In  the  course  of  much  intimate  conver 
sation,  we  approached  the  subject  of  prayer 
Upon  which  he  asked  me,  whether  I  did  not 
think  that  the  end  which  Friends  had  in  view, 
by  the  practice  of  private  retirement,  was 
vocal  prayer,  that  is,  the  outward  act  and  at 
titude  of  kneeling  down  and  using  words, 
felt  very  much  at  this  question  ;  and  an  awful 
ness  came  over  me,  and  exercise,  lest  either 
this  person  or  myself  should  be  adventur- 
ing, without  taking  off  our  shoes,  upon  holy 
ground.  In  replying  to  him,  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  using  the  language  of  William 
Penn,  '  Words  are  for  others,  not  for  ourselves 
nor  for  God,  who  hears  not  as  bodies  do,  but 
as  spirits  should.'  It  is  the  heart  or  soul  that 
can  alone  cry  acceptably  through  the  draw- 
ings of  that  Spirit  which  inclines  to  good  and 
to  the  source  of  all  good ;  the  mouth  may 
speak  out  of  the  very  abundance  of  the  heart; 
there  is  nothing  however,  in  words  as  such, 
nor  in  outward  silence  as  such.  So  that  our 
prayers  are  none  the  better  for  being  clothed 
in  words,  nor  the  less  likely  to  be  accepted 
when  not  clothed  in  words.  There  may  be 
words  when  none  should  be  used,  and  there 
may  be  a  silence  when  words  are  called  for; 
and  herein  stands  the  snare  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against." 

We  apprehend  that  never  than  now  was 
there  more  need  to  be  on  our  guard  respect- 
ing the  great  duty  of  prayer,  as  referred  to 
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,r8rtiy  J.  B.    While  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
xereise  which,  in  the  power  of  the  anointing, 
9  more  essential  to  true  christian  life.  The 
langer  lies  in  going  before  our  guide  ;  in  pre- 
ferring unhallowed  fire  upon  the  altar;  in 
"  iffering  the  lame  and  the  blind  in  sacrifice, 
ven  that  which  goeth  out  of  feigned  lips, 
willow  impressive  is  the  testimony,  "  We  know 
wiiot  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  the 
Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
jjroanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  Then 
'ewjiiow  fearful  should  we  be  of  profaning  the 
Hieijord's  holy  things ;  of  going  beyond  the  open- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  thus  bring 
"  lipon  ourselves  the  rebuke:  "Behold,  all  ye 
njinat  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves 
bout  with  sparks;  walk  in  the  light  of  your 
ire,  and  in  the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled, 
this  shall  ye  have  of  my  hand;  ye  shall  lie 
town  in  sorrow." 


To  a  Friend. 


*  * 


"  London,  10th  mo.  20th,  1717. 
"  O !  that  we  may  all  keep  in  the 
ittleness,  in  the  lowliness;  remembering  what 
ve  are  in  the  absence  of  our  Beloved :  how 
t)e|l)Oor,  how  mean,  how  unable  to  preserve  our- 
ielves  from  falling,  or  to  keep  our  souls  alive 
o  what  is  good ;  that  so  we  may  truly  know 
Hlvherein  our  strength  lies,  whence  our  qualifi- 
oi  sations  come,  how  we  may  be  what  we  ought 
,o  be,  and  how  become  instrumental  to  good 
n  any  way. 

"Thou  knowest  that  I  have  wished,  in  re- 
gard to  my  settlement  in  the  world,  far  more 
larnestly  to  obtain  the  blessing  which  maketh 
ruly  rich,  than  any  other  acquisition ;  thou 
irt  also  fully  aware,  that,  as  this  blessing  is 
mnexed  to  obedience,  so  the  nearest  way  to 
>artake  of  it  in  our  outward  affairs,  is  to  sub- 
nit  to  that  which  may  be  required  of  us.  I 
im  ready  to  think  if  there  be  anything  for  me 
o  do  in  the  line  of  business,  it  will  be  in  a 
rery  humiliating  way:  that  I  must  whether 
n  business  or  not,  descend  into  a  rank  far  be- 
ow  the  wishes  of  my  dear  relatives  and 
riends,  and  be  subject  to  the  wants  of  those 
)oorer  brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  often 
neanly  esteemed  and  little  regarded  ;  that  I 
nust  thus  enter  into  their  sufferings  and  taste 
)f  their  cup  of  bitters;  and  thus  also  loudly 
estify  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  pride, 
md  luxury  of  this  age,  but  more  especially 
against  many  notions  and  opinions  that  are 
peeping  in  amongst  us  as  a  people.    O  !  how 
Is  the  prosperity  of  the  precious  cause  of 
jTruth  obstructed  and  impeded;  how  griev- 
fmsly  is  it  suffering  under  some  who  call  them- 
lelves  its  friends;  'ye  are  my  friends,'  said 
pur  Lord,  'if  ye  do  that  which  I  command 
pou;'  ye  are  the  friends  of  Truth,  who  obey 
S.he  dictates  of  Truth  : — But  those  would  rob 
iier  of  her  simplicity,  and  have  her  disguise 
ihe  distinguishing  features  of  her  counten- 
ance, and  cover  her  with  their  own  deceitful 
fimbellishments,  their  own  vain  inventions. 
But  I  cannot  express  to  thee  the  warmth  of 
feeling  that  prevails  with  me,  when  I  look 
around  and  consider  the  situation  of  that 
numerous  class,  the  full,  the  rich,  and  the  gay; 
por  can  I  convey  to  thee  the  pity  that  I  have 
n  my  heart  for  them  ;  how  are  they  encom- 
passed about  by  their  own  selfish,  earthly 
uatisfactions  and  comforts, — how  are  they 
mugly  nestling  themselves  in  that  which  is 
likely  in  the  end  to  prove  to  them  a  bed  of 
priers!    May  we  be  favored  to  subject  our 
pwn  fallible  faculties  and  powers,  our  own 


reason  and  natural  understanding,  which  are 
ever  apt  to  busy  themselves  in  things  that 
cannot  rightly  be  brought  under  their  de- 
cision ;  that  we  may  each  (I  repeat)  endeavor 
to  sink  down  low  and  dwell  low  in  that,  which 
showeth  indubitably  the  good  from  the  evil 
in  all  our  undertakings  and  designs.  OI  this 
is  an  attainment  that  comes  only  by  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd. 
"  Thy  very  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B." 

To  his  Sister. 

"  Tenth  month  31st,  1817. 
"My  Dear  Lydia, — Thou  art  very  near  to 
me  in  the  best  sense :  how  precious  to  feel  one 
another  to  be  under  the  continual  observation 
of  One,  who  cares  for  us  and  watches  over  us 
for  good.  Though  I  have  passed  over  some 
wild  heaths  and  dry  deserts  since  I  last  saw 
thy  face,  and  have  been  as  it  were,  parched 
with  thirst  and  panting  for  the  water-brook, 
longing  also  for  the  shadow  of  the  great  Eock 
in  this  weary  land ;  yet  there  has  met  me  the 
good  Samaritan,  whilst  I  lay  by  the  road-side, 
bruised  and  buffeted  by  him  who  waylaid  me. 
O I  what  shall  I  say  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  me,  by  Him  who  had  compassion  on  me; 
how  precisely  can  I  point  out  the  spot  where 
he  saw  me  as  I  lay:  it  was  even  at  that  spot 
where  every  human  help  forsook  me,  and 
every  hope  seemed  to  be  taken  away ;  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  had  passed  by!  I  have, 
I  think,  seen  by  experience,  somewhat  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  right  path  ;  and  in  prospect 
(as  regards  myself,)  I  see  it  more  and  more 
narrow  :  still  have  I  day  by  day  the  portion 
of  encouragement  that  is  best  for  me,  the 
good  that  is  convenient,  and  such  timely  sup- 
port as  enables  me  still  to  struggle  forward, 
still  to  journey  on.  May  we  both  be  aided  to 
look  over  and  beyond  our  trials,  to  the  in- 
heritance laid  up  for  those  who  persevere  in 
faith  and  patience  to  the  end.  Let  not  thy 
feet  slip  insensibly  from  off  the  sure  founda- 
tion, the  Eternal  Bock,  the  unchangeable 
Truth;  but  often  be  concerned  to  survey  thy 
building,  and  upon  what  it  stands ;  to  examine 
whether  it  be  firmly  fixed  upon  that  which  is 
immovable,  or  whether  it  be  in  any  degree 
propped  up  by  inferior  dependence:  also,  in- 
quire whether,  if  outward  means,  aids  and  in- 
struments were  removed,  thy  building  would 
still  withstand  the  inclemencies  of  the  varied 
seasons.  Por  when  the  floods  of  affliction 
outwardly  or  inwardly  arise, — when  the  winds 
of  opposition  or  of  persecution  assail,  and 
when  the  rains  descend, — it  may  be  too  late 
for  any  to  lay  to  heart  these  things ;  for  their 
ruin  may  be  at  the  door.  The  approbation, 
the  regard,  the  sympathy  of  such  as  love  what 
is  good,  have  required  from  me  all  the  watch- 
fulness, all  the  earnest  desires  for  preservation 
that  I  have  been  blessed  with.  How  needful 
then  is  it  that  our  foundation  be  on  that,  in 
which  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.  Thus  we  may  come  to  know  in 
whom  we  have  believed,  and  to  see  who  is 
our  Teacher,  and  to  feel  Him  a  present  help 
in  the  time  of  need, — a  shield,  a  tower,  a  rock, 
a  refuge,  our  joy  and  crown  of  glory.  I  have 
longed  that,  amongst  the  many  deceits  of  the 
enemy,  thou  mayst  not  be  taken  by  a  very 
subtle  one — discouragement.  O  I  how  many 
have  set  out  well,  have  made  some  strait  steps 
with  firm  foot  and  steady  eye,  have  begun  to 
show  forth  by  some  sweet  fruits,  the  great 
and  marvellous  power  which  has  visited  them; 


yet  through  giving  way  to  the  wiles  of  the 
enemy,  they  have  let  in  discouragements  like 
a  flood,  which  has  borne  down  everything  be- 
fore them.  All  unprofitable  discouragement, 
all  undue  lamentation  on  account  of  frailty, 
folly  or  disobedience,  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  work  of  him,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  read  that  'godly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  ;'  and  it  is  indeed  nothing  short  of 
an  ungodly  sorrow  that  induces  despair.  O! 
that  we  may  be  content  at  such  times  of  dis- 
couragement to  sink  down  with  that  which 
suffers  within  us  ;  that  we  may  there  wait  in 
patience,  in  humility,  in  true  prostration  and 
silence  of  all  flesh,  being  determined  to  hope 
against  hope,  being  resigned  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  may  be  called  for. 

"  We  profess  to  believe,  that  that  which  is 
to  be  known  of  God,  is  manifested  within  ;  and 
that  there  is  revealed  or  manifested  what  the 
Lord  requireth  at  our  hands.  I  believe  that 
we  have  need  to  exercise  a  daily  and  hourly 
watching  and  waiting  in  the  light,  in  order 
to  be  favored  clearly  to  discover  those  things 
that  belong  to  our  peace." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Grocers'  Guild. 
From  Anglo-Saxon  times,  traders  of  each 
sort,  in  each  locality,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
banding  together  for  mutual  protection  and 
assistance.  This  was  a  good  and  necessary 
arrangement,  when  war  was  frequent  and 
piracy  and  fraud  were  constant.  Single  men 
could  have  no  chance  of  prospering  amid  the 
confusion  and  danger  that  prevailed.  Their 
only  safety  was  in  common  action,  and,  that 
the  action  might  be  united  and  controlled  by 
rules  conducing  to  the  general  welfare,  guilds 
and  trading  corporations  were  formed.  So 
important  had  these  guilds  become,  in  Lon- 
don especially,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  Edward  III.  found  it  expedient 
to  bring  about  or  to  sanction  their  reorgani- 
zation, and,  by  conferring  fresh  privileges  and 
appointing  more  stringent  rules,  to  help  them 
to  be,  according  to  their  original  professions, 
"  for  the  greater  good  and  profit  of  the  peo- 
ple." Forty-eight  London  guilds  were  incor- 
porated by  him  in  the  course  of  his  fifty  years' 
reign.  The  grocers,  the  mercers,  the  drapers, 
the  fishmongers,  the  goldsmiths,  the  vintners, 
the  tailors,  the  spinners,  the  smiths,  the  brew- 
ers, the  saddlers,  the  weavers,  the  tapestry- 
makers,  the  chandlers,  the  fullers,  the  girdlers, 
the  stainers,  the  salters,  the  masons,  the  iron- 
mongers, the  leather-dressers,  the  butchers, 
and  six-and-twenty  other  sorts  of  traders,  had 
each  of  them  their  separate  association  duly 
represented  in  the  civic  councils,  held  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  members,  and 
bound  to  look  after  the  general  welfare.  In 
nearly  every  charter,  the  malpractices  of  igno- 
rant or  fraudulent  intruders  are  stated  as  the 
grounds  for  assigning  special  rights  and  func- 
tions to  honest  and  qualified  traders ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  they  not  only  were  meant  to  be 
beneficial  to  commerce  and  society,  but,  in 
many  respects,  really  were  so.  Their  effect, 
however,  was  the  solidifying  of  trade  in  old 
ways,  in  which  improvements  were  rendered 
needlessly  difficult,  and  the  shutting  out  from 
it  of  many  men  who  might  have  proved  very 
helpful  to  its  progress.  The  benefits  and  the 
mischiefs  of  modern  trades'  unions  among 
working  men  are  counterparts  of  the  actioo, 
good  and  bad,  of  the  old  London  corporations 
of  workmen — who  were  both  masters  and 
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servants — and,  before  long,  the  guilds  of  the 
metropolis  were  imitated  in  every  busy  town 
in  the  kingdom.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
history  of  one  or  two  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  working  of  them  all. 

Not  the  oldest,  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, was  the  Grocers',  originally  known 
as  the  Pepperers'  Guild.  As  the  old  name 
implies,  pepper  was  at  first  the  chief  com- 
modity in  which  its  members  dealt;  and  this 
being  obtained  from  the  Italian  merchants, 
who  brought  the  wares  of  the  Bast  Indies  to 
England,  the  pepperers  soon  began  to  buy 
from  them,  and  trade  in  other  spices,  as  well 
as  drugs  of  various  sorts ;  and,  before  long, 
they  added  wholesale  to  retail  trade.  The 
pepperers  had  formed  an  irregular  but  power- 
ful association  for  some  time  before  1345, 
when  twenty-two  of  their  number  met  to- 
gether at  a  dinner  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  re- 
solved to  form  themselves  into  a  well-organised 
company,  with  two  wardens  to  rule  them,  a 
priest  to  sing  and  pray  for  them,  and  a  room 
in  which  they  could  meet  for  social  intercourse 
and  consultation  upon  business  matters.  Ed- 
ward III.  granted  them,  not  a  charter,  but  a 
license  for  carrying  out  their  intentions.  Kules 
were  promptly  made  for  strengthening  the 
society,  raising  contributions  for  necessary 
expenses,  defining  the  duties  of  apprentices, 
and,  above  all,  maintaining  their  "  mysteries," 
or  trade  secrets.  A  few  years  later  they 
changed  their  name  of  pepperers  to  gross- 
spicers,  which,  by  an  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional pun,  was  shortened  to  grossers  or 
grocers.  In  an  Act  of  Edward  III.'s  reign, 
passed  in  1363,  it  is  complained  that  "  those 
merchants  called  grossers  have,  by  covin  and 
by  orders  made  amongst  themselves  in  their 
guilds,  engrossed  all  sorts  of  wares,  whereby 
they  suddenly  raise  the  prices  of  them."  Be- 
fore the  death  of  King  Edward,  the  grocers 
had  become  the  most  influential  body  of  native 
wholesale  merchants  in  England,  the  London 
guild  being  connected  with  kindred  associa- 
tions in  other  towns.  "  The  word  grocery," 
says  an  old  historian  of  the  society,  "  became 
so  extensive  that  it  can  now  be  hardly  re- 
strained to  certain  kinds  of  merchandises  they 
have  formerly  dealt  in,  for  they  have  been  the 
most  universal  merchants  that  traded  abi-oad, 
by  which  means  many  and  various  ways  of 
dealing  passed  under  the  denomination  of 
groceries." 

The  guild  grew  rapidly  in  numbers.  Start- 
ing with  twenty-two  members  in  1345,  it  had 
a  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  1373,  and  in 
1383  sixteen  of  its  number  were  aldermen. 
It  was  re-organised  and  endowed  with  new 
privileges  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1429,  and  addi- 
tional charters  were  granted  by  later  sov- 
ereigns, so  that  at  length  the  grocers  had  a 
complete  monopoly  of  trade  in  spices,  drugs, 
confectionaries,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
a  hundred  other  commodities,  throughout 
London,  and  over  three  miles  of  its  suburbs. 
Curious  evidence  of  the  extent  of  their  mo- 
nopoly appears  in  their  indignant  protest 
against  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  1664,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  unlawful  interference  with  their  medical 
control,  and  "an  insupportable  inconvenience 
and  prejudice."  Till  then  the  apothecaries 
had  perforce  been  grocers,  and  tbe  guild  had 
been  the  chief  court  of  appeal  against  unskil- 
ful and  dishonest  practitioners.  In  1616,  for 
instance,  one  Michael  Eason,  having  sold 
"divers  sorts  of  defective  apothecaries'  wares, 


which,  on  trial,  were  found  to  be  defective, 
corrupt,  and  unwholesome  for  man's  body ;" 
and  being  proved  to  be  "  very  unfit  in  making 
of  compositions  and  confections,  and  insuffi- 
cient and  unskilful  to  deal  therein,"  was,  by 
the  guild,  committed  to  the  Poultry  Compter, 
"  in  consideration  of  the  great  damage  and 
danger  which  might  happen  to  the  company 
by  permitting  such  enormities." — Bourne. 


Selected. 

THE  QUAKER  MEETING— 1688. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Fair  First-day  mornings,  steeped  in  summer  calm, 
Warm,  tender,  restful,  sweet  with  woodland  balm, 
Came  to  him  like  some  mother-hallowed  psalm 

To  the  tired  grinder  at  the  noisy  wheel 
Of  labor,  winding  off  from  memory's  reel 
A  golden  thread  of  music.    With  no  peal 

Of  bells  to  call  them  to  the  house  of  praise, 
The  scattered  settlers  through  green  forest  ways, 
Walked  meetingward.    In  reverent  amaze 

The  Indian  trapper  saw  them  from  the  dim 

Shade  of  the  alders,  on  the  rivulet's  rim, 

Seek  the  Great  Spirit's  house  to  talk  with  Him. 

There,  through  the  gathered  stillness,  multiplied 
And  made  intense  by  sympathy,  outside  _ 
The  sparrows  sang,  and  the  gold-robin  cried 

A-swing  upon  his  elm.    A  faint  perfume 
Breathed  through  the  open  windows  of  the  room, 
From  locust  trees  heavy  with  clustered  bloom. 

Thither,  perchance,  sore-tried  confessors  came, 
Whose  fervor  jail  nor  pillory  could  tame — 
Proud  of  the  cropped  ears  meant  to  be  their  shame. 

Men  who  had  eaten  Slavery's  bitter  bread 
In  Indian  isles ;  pale  women,  who  had  bled 
Under  the  hangman's  lash,  and  bravely  said 

God's  message  through  their  prison's  iron  bars ; 
And  gray  old  soldier-converts,  seamed  with  scars 
From  every  stricken  field  of  England's  wars. 

Lowly  before  the  Unseen  Presence  knelt 
Each  waiting  heart,  till,  haply,  some  one  felt 
On  his  moved  lips  the  seal  of  silence  melt. 

Or,  without  spoken  words,  low  breathings  stole 
Of  a  diviner  life  from  soul  to  soul, 
Baptizing  in  one  tender  thought  the  whole. 

When  shaken  hands  announced  the  meeting  o'er, 
The  friendly  group  still  lingered  near  the  door, 
Greeting,  inquiring,  sharing  all  the  store 

Of  weekly  tidings.  Meanwhile  youth  and  maid 
Down  the  green  vistas  of  the  woodland  strayed, 
Whispered  and  smiled,  and  oft  their  feet  delayed. 

And  solemn  meeting,  summer  sky  and  wood, 
Old,  kindly  faces,  youth  and  maidenhood, 
Seemed,  like  God's  new  creation,  very  good. 

And,  greeting  all  with  quiet  smile  and  word, 
Pastorius  went  his  way.  The  unscared  bird 
Sang  at  his  side,  scarcely  the  squirrel  stirred 

At  his  hushed  footstep  on  the  mossy  sod  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  good  man  looked  or  trod 
He  felt  the  peace  of  Nature  and  of  God. 

The  Independent. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Unknown  Pilot. 

"Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  lad,  I  was  crossing 
the  East  Biver,  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn, 
on  a  very  foggy  day,  in  a  small  ferry  boat.  My 
father,  and  several  other  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company  with  myself,  were 
desirous  of  going  to  Flushing,  on  Long  Island, 
to  attend  a  meeting.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  cross  the  river  early,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  we  found 
that  the  steamboat  had  just  left  the  wharf. 
Being  unwilling  to  wait  for  its  return,  we 


made  a  party,  with  the  passengers  who  stooi 
on  the  ground,  sufficient  to  tempt  the  ferry 
men  to  put  off  in  a  small  boat,  and  convey  u 
across  the  river. 

The  ferrymen  hesitated  for  some  time,  bu 
at  length  the  offer  of  a  sufficient  reward  in 
duced  them  to  set  out.  The  reason  of  thei 
objection  to  starting  was,  that  the  thick  fog 
rendered  the  passage  uncertain.  They  couk 
scarcely  see  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  th( 
other,  and  much  they  feared  that  they  woulc 
lose  their  way,  and  row  about  the  river  foi 
several  hours  to  no  purpose. 

At  length  we  set  out,  the  ferrymen  magni 
fying  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  o 
their  service.  When  we  first  left  the  wharf, 
a  stranger  stepped  towards  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  took  the  helm.  Every  eye  was  fixed  |m 
on  him  who  had  assumed  this  responsible 
station,  from  which  every  passenger  had 
shrunk.  But  now  that  one  of  their  number 
had  seen  fit  to  take  the  command  of  the  boat 
on  whose  skill  and  knowledge  solely  depended 
the  success  of  our  little  voyage,  every  one 
was  disposed  to  criticise  him.  There  couldliil 
be  no  doubt  that  if  he  failed  to  bring  us  safely 
to  the  landing  place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  he  would  be  obliged  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  every  one  who  had  embarked 
Indeed  it  was  soon  perceived  that  some  were 
unwilling  to  wait  for  his  failure  before  they 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings.  Thinking  it  a  ml 
matter  of  certainty  that  he  could  not  find  the 
way  to  the  ferry  stairs  during  a  fog  as  im- 
penetrable as  midnight  darkness,  they  began 
to  murmur  in  anticipation.  The  ferrymen 
were  the  first  to  evince  their  uneasiness  by 
casting  glances  at  each  other,  which  were 
noticed  by  the  passengers,  and  regarded  as 
prognostic  of  ill  success.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers then  asked  the  stranger  at  the  helm  if 
he  did  not  think  he  was  going  too  far  up  the 
river.  The  stranger  at  the  helm  bowed,  and 
made  answer  that  if  any  gentleman  present 
wished  to  take  the  helm,  he  would  resign  it 
to  his  charge;  from  which  it  was  readily  in- 
ferred that  so  long  as  he  held  his  place  he  in- 
tended to  be  guided  solely  by  his  own  judg- 
ment. This  answer  silenced  complaint  for  a 
time,  as  no  other  individual  felt  disposed  to 
relieve  him  of  his  responsibility.  But  the, 
uneasiness  of  the  passengers  increased  as  we 
proceded ;  and  when  we  became  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  fog,  and  no  object  in  sight  by 
which  our  course  could  be  directed,  the  mur- 
murs and  conjectures  of  the  little  company 
were  audibly  expressed. 

"  Why  don't  he  put  the  helm  up  ?"  said  one, 
nestling  in  his  seat. 

"  We  shall  come  out  somewhere  near  the. 
navy  yard,"  said  another. 

"  He  had  better  let  the  helm  go  and  trust, 
to  the  ferrymen,"  said  a  lady  present. 

"Why  don't  he  keep  the  tiller  to  him?" 
said  an  elderly  black  woman,  anxiously. 

As  the  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  these 
remarks,  his  silence  was  set  down  for  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  few  observa- 
tions were  added  which  somewhat  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  civility.  The  stranger  evidently 
heard  these  injurious  observations,  for  he 
made  answer  again,  that  if  any  gentleman 
wished  to  take  the  helm,  he  would  resign  it 
to  his  hands.  Just  about  this  time,  a  dark 
object  appeared  on  the  water,  and  as  it  be- 
came more  visible  through  the  fog,  it  was 
recognised  as  a  vessel  which  lay  at  anchor 
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oof  reen  the  landing-places  on  each  side  of 
rJ fiver.  This  convinced  every  one  that,  so 
'»  the  stranger  had  gone  as  correctly  as  if 

oright  sun  had  shone  unclouded  upon  the 
h  and  silence  was  at  once  restored.  All 
in  murs  were  hushed;  satisfaction  appeared 

i  every  countenance.   But  the  vessel  soon 

i  away  in  the  mist,  and  again  nothing 
"It  Fog  and  water  surrounded  us. 
to  ^satisfaction  once  more  prevailed,  and  the 
nil  -sman  received  a  great  many  instructions 
foi  is  duty,  to  which  he  paid  no  heed,  and 
returned  the  answer  as  before,  that  he 
%  willing  to  resign  his  station  to  any  one 

would  accept  it.  After  a  great  deal  of 
ol  ing  and  needless  discomposure,  the  travel- 
ir  perceived  land  dimly  emerging  through 
to  iense  fog  of  the  morning.  Shapeless  and 
m  mal  as  everything  appeared,  it  is  no  won- 
l)lf  ithat  some  imagined  they  had  reached  the 
mi  t  yard,  about  a  mile  above  the  landing- 
is  e.  But  all  doubts  were  at  an  end  when 
at  prow  of  the  boat  struck  the  ferry-stairs, 
W  'we  discovered  that  the  stranger  had  con- 
»( jid  us  straight  as  an  arrow  to  our  point  of 
ill  ination  ! 

ilj  any  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
oi  rrence  of  this  event,  yet  occasions  which 
lit  )  taken  place  have  frequently  brought  it 
;i  iy  recollection. 

hen  I  find  fault  with  the  orderings  of 
ridence ;  when  I  hear  men  undertake  to 
unt  for  His  decrees  who  maketh  darkness 
pavilion,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding 
when  I  see  the  good  distressed,  and  ap- 
ntly  ready  to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of 
ven,  I  remember  the  man  at  the  helm, 
I  say  to  myself  that,  however  inscrutable 
be  the  great  Father  of  life,  and  however 
Imay  suffer  darkness  and  doubt  to  over- 
ow  our  souls,  He  knows  what  is  best  for 
,nd  in  the  end  makes  all  things  work  to- 
er  for  good  to  those  who  love  and  trust 
.  We  have  a  Pilot  at  the  helm  of  the 
erse  who  can  see  through  the  mists  that 
lop  us,  and  will  bring  His  ransomed  peo- 
\&fe  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. — British 
kman. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

S.  Hillman  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  22d,  1842. 
ly  Dear  Friend, — Thou  hast  so  frequently 
brought  into  remembrance,  since  the  re- 
al of  our  mjitually  dear  and  much-loved 
d,  that  I  sit  down,  though  with  no  other 
ifieation  than  feelings  of  sympathy,  to  tell 
of  our  loss ;  although  B.  H.  W.  has  I 
)t  not  communicated  the  solemn  tidings 
lee  ere  this. 

Eer  departure  was  sudden,  though  not 
:pected  to  her,  as  I  believe ;  nor  yet  to 

■  The  last  evening  I  spent  with  them,  I 
■ied  to  see  my  beloved  friend,  a  mother  in 
.■lei,  in  her  mansion  of  rest ;  but  I  forbore 
ip«jking  of  my  feelings,  lest  the  daughters 

■  Id  be  grieved.  So  sudden  was  the  stroke, 
m  Margaret  says,  they  had  not  thought  of 
fcjput,  she  added,  dear  mother  was  spared 
'htfpang  of  separation,  and  scarcely  knew 
.hi  igony  of  death  ;  it  seemed  rather  a  trans- 
in  from  earth  to  heaven. 

■Like  Obadiah,  she  had  feared  the  Lord 
mi  her  youth,  and  she  had  many  times 
Up  what  she  could  for  his  poor  servants. 
M  so  in  her  turn,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the 


sheep,  whose  she  was,  and  under  whose  wing 
she  had  come  to  trust,  rewarded  her  work 
and  labor  of  love,  so  that,  as  I  believe,  she 
has  received  a  recompense  of  reward,  a  hun- 
dred fold  here;  and  is  now  reaping,  in  that 
world  where  there  is  no  more  pain,  with  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  the  end  of  her  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  her  soul.  Ah  !  these  shall  see  his  face, 
and  his  name  shall  be  written  upon  their 
foreheads.  Blessed  forever  be  the  name  of 
our  God  and  Saviour,  for  He  doth  all  things 
well. 

"  Catharine  Sheppard  was  one  that  de- 
parted not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God 
with  fasting  and  prayer  night  and  day.  She 
mourned  much  on  account  of  the  low  state  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  departure  of  so  many 
from  their  first  love.  She  mourned  the  per- 
verseness  of  this  untoward  generation;  but 
the  blessing  was  hers  in  the  verification  of  the 
promise,  'They  shall  be  comforted.'  And 
again,  how  very  applicable  to  her  was  the 
language,  and  to  thee  too,  my  dear  friend,  as 
well  as  to  some  other  mourners  in  Zion  :  '  Ye 
are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in 
my  temptation,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
me.' 

"  Our  dear  friend  has  no  doubt  entered  in, 
through  the  pearl  gates  unto  that  glorious 
holy  city,  which  needeth  not  the  sun,  nor  the 
moon  to  lighten  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
lighten  it;  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
There  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  doth  feed  them,  and  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  water;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

"Oh,  how  precious  is  religion  at  such  an 
hour  of  stripping  as  this  I  The  everlasting 
arms  are  surely  underneath,  to  bear  up  the 
minds  of  her  dear  children  ;  for  their  natural 
feelings  seem  hushed  into  quiet,  bumble,  child 
like  resignation  and  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will 

"Some  of  us  feel  that  our  loss  is  great;  but 
her  end  was  peace.  A  pillar  is  removed  from 
among  us,  who  was,  like  Moses,  strong  to  go. 
out  and  to  come  in.  Her  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  her  natural  force  abated  ;  but,  full  of  days 
and  full  of  peace,  even  the  peace  of  God,  she 
quietly  yielded  up  her  purified  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

"At  our  last  Select  Preparative  Meeting, 
she  bore  a  noble  and  decided  testimony  against 
!s  doctrines  ;  she  mentioned  one  of  his 


books  which  she  had  lately  read,  and  said  that 
it  would  sap  the  very  foundation  of  Quaker- 
ism. She  spake  with  much  feeling  and  weight 
and  has  since  seemed  much  relieved,  having 
got  rid  of  a  burden  which  had  rested  as  a 
mountain  upon  her. 

"  She  has  of  late  felt  herself  constrained  to 
be  very  plain,  and  some  of  us  feel  thankful 
that  she  was  enabled  to  fulfil  her  service  for 
her  Lord  and  Master  in  this  matter,  as  there 
may  be  a  service  in  it,  which  we  see  not  now 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  meeting  were  not 
a  little  discomposed,  but  no  one  ventured  to 
find  fault  with  her.  Mo,  they  were  afraid  of 
her;  for  this  testimony  will  be  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  the  enemies  of  Truth,  in  behalf  of 
each  one  of  the  Lord's  faithful  servants,  'This 
man  is  not  for  our  turn ;  he  is  clean  contrary 
to  our  doings ;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our 
thoughts.  We  fools  counted  his  life  madness 
and  his  end  to  be  without  honor.  How  is  he 
numbered  with  the  children  of  God,  and  his 


lot  is  among  the  saints  :'  and  surely  her  lot  is 
among  the  saints. 

"  Some  of  her  last  words  were  spoken  in 
reference  to  that  persecuted  disciple  of  the 

Lamb,  ,  not  more  than  half  an  hour 

before  the  solemn,  peaceful  close.  Death  was 
to  her  so  easy, — not  a  struggle — not  a  motion, 
but  quietly  she  ceased  to  breathe.  Her  sun 
has  set  forever;  and  O,  that  we,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  may  all  be  pre- 
pared, when  the  solemn  moment  comes,  and 
when  the  undeniable  messenger  arrives,  with 
oil  in  our  vessels  with  our  lamps,  having  our 
loins  girded  and  our  lights  burning,  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  say,  The  combat  is  ended, 
the  conflict  is  over,  and  victory  obtained. 
Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Having  mentioned  to  the  dear  bereaved 
sisters  that  I  thought  of  writing  to  thee,  they 
desired  me  to  present  their  dear  love  to  thee. 
M.  said  that  she  had  not  answered  thy  last 
sweet  letter  to  them,  which  R.  W.  read  to  me. 
It  seemed  right  to  send  thee  a  few  lines  in 
this  time  of  trouble  ;  and  sure  I  am,  didst  thou 
think  me  worthy,  a  letter  from  thee  to  thy 
poor,  unworthy  little  sister  pilgrim,  would  be 
truly  grateful. 

"  I  beg  thee  to  accept  this,  as  the  best  proof 
I  can  at  present  give  of  my  unabated  love  and 
sympathy  with  thee,  my  beloved  friend. 
Thy  affectionate,  S.  Hillman. 

P.  S.  My  dear  mother  and  sisters  are  com- 
fortably well,  and  unite  in  dear  love  to  thee, 
dear  Mildred  Ratcliff.  Farewell." 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

Orangeville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. , 
2nd  mo.  26th,  1843. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — I  salute  thee  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  gospel,  having  freshly  in  my 
mind  thy  diligent  labor,  under  the  qualifying 
hand  of  Israel's  Shepherd.  Thou  hast  been 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  further- 
ance of  that  cause  which  is  dignified  with  im- 
mortality and  crowned  with  eternal  life,  even 
when  under  the  pressure  of  many  bodily  in- 
firmities. This  is  an  encouraging  example  to 
us  who  are  children.  I  feel  myself  to  be  a 
child,  yet  in  a  feeling  of  near  and  dear  love  to 
thee,  and  of  sympathy  for  thee  under  remain- 
ing conflicts  of  flesh  and  spirit,  I  thought  I 
might  address  thee  and  throw  in  my  mite 
of  encouragement.  It  may  be  an  evidence 
that  I  am,  although  a  poor  unprofitable  serv- 
ant, yet  thy  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in 
the  faith  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
these  days,  such  as  are  earnestly  contending 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  have 
need  of  the  help  which  can  be  received  one 
from  another.  O,  my  dear  friend,  as  thou  art 
acquainted  with  the  trials  and  deep  baptisms 
which  attend  an  embassy  like  this,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  them.  I 
doubt  not  many  of  them  are  intended  to  keep 
the  poor  unworthy  vessel  clean.  May  they 
have  that  effect,  so  that  everything  which  is 
not  of  and  from  the  Lord  may  be  removed. 
Baptisms  are  often  witnessed  for  the  people. 
If  we  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  we  have  to 
sit  where  the  people  sit,  that  a  qualification 
may  be  received  to  speak  to  their  conditions. 
This  is  very  humbling  business  !  Going  from 
meeting  to  meeting,  feeling  poor  and  empty, 
and  knowing  that  without  the  aid  of  our 
Holy  Head,  we  can  do  nothing. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  trust  in  Him,  to  wait 
for  Him,  and  know  Him  to  work  all  our 
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works  in  us.  To  his  honor  and  praise  be  it 
spoken,  he  hath  not  failed  to  go  before,  and 
point  out  the  way,  and  strengthen  for  the 
allotted  service. 

"  Among  the  deeply  proving  dispensations 
meted  out,  was  the  deeply  affecting  circum- 
stance of  the  removal  from  time  to  eternity 
of  a  beloved  daughter,  Lydia.  I  have,  through 
Divine  mercy,  been  enabled  to  bear  up  under 
the  bereavement  beyond  what  I  could  have 
expected.  My  dear  wife  and  children  seem 
to  be  getting  along  as  well  as  we  could  ex- 
pect, and  endure  the  sore  bereavement  with 
fortitude. 

"  We  have  visited  the  meetings  generally 
through  Cornwall,  Nine  Partners,  Stanford, 
Saratoga,Ferrisburg  and  Lena  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, as  also  the  meetingsin  Canadaexcepttwo. 
We  travelled  750  miles  in  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  had  twenty  meetings,  beside 
the  half  years  meeting,  and  Pelham  Quarter- 
ly Meeting.  We  are  now  in  the  limits  of 
Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  expect  to 
proceed  to  Scipio  and  then  into  Butternuts 
Quarterly  Meeting.  From  thence  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"  My  mind  is  often  clothed  with  mourning 
because  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.  This 
modified  Quakerism,  and  a. half  Jew  and  half 
Ashdod  spirit,  seem  the  locust  and  the  catter- 
pillar,  ready  to  eat  up  every  green  thing. 
Through  Divine  mercy  there  is  a  remnant 
preserved,  to  whom  I  feel  nearly  united  in  the 
covenant  of  life. 

"  In  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  I  remain 
thy  friend, 

Joseph  Edgerton." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Vampire  Bat. — We  inspected  a  Coolie's 
great  toe  which  had  been  severely  bitten  by 
a  vampire  in  the  night.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  the  popular  disbelief  of  vampire  stories 
is  only  owing  to  English  ignorance,  and  dis- 
inclination to  believe  any  of  the  many  quaint 
things  which  John  Bull  has  not  seen,  because 
he  does  not  care  to  see  them.  If  he  comes  to 
these  parts,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  leave 
his  feet  or  hands  out  of  bed  without  musquito 
curtains  ;  if  he  has  good  horses,  he  ought  not 
to  leave  them  exposed  at  night  without  wire- 
gause  round  the  stable-shed — a  plan  which, 
to  my  surprise,  I  never  saw  used  in  the  West 
Indies;  otherwise  he  will  be  but  too  likely 
to  find  in  the  morning  a  trangular  bit  cut  out 
of  his  own  flesh,  or,  even  worse,  out  of  his 
horse's  withers  or  throat,  where  twisting  and 
lashing  can  not  shake  the  tormentor  off,  and 
must  be  content  to  have  himself  lamed,  or  his 
horses  weakened  to  staggering  and  thrown 
out  of  collar-work  for  a  week,  as  I  have  seen 
happen  more  than  once  or  twice.  The  only 
method  of  keeping  off  the  vampire  yet  em- 
ployed in  stables  is  light,  and  a  lamp  is 
usually  kept  burning  there.  But  the  negro 
— not  the  most  careful  of  men — is  apt  not  to 
fill  and  trim  it ;  and  if  it  goes  out  in  the 
small  hours,  the  horses  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
sucked,  if  there  is  a  forest  near.  So  numer- 
ous and  troublesome,  indeed,  are  the  vam- 
pires, that  there  are  pastures  in  Trinidad  in 
which,  at  least  till  the  adjoining  woods  were 
cleared,  the  cattle  would  not  fatten  or  even 
thrive,  being  found,  morning  after  morning, 
weak  and  sick  from  the  bleedings  which  they 
had  endured  at  night. — Kingsley's  West  Indies. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  page  331  of  last  number  of  "The 
Friend,"  is  the  following:  "Nor  does  scien- 
tific truth  countervail  the  Scriptural  assertion 
of  the  entry  of  death  into  the  world  through 
man's  sin.  The  geological  races  had,  probably 
for  centuries,  ceased  to  be  animals,  and  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  insensate  rocks  and 
crust  of  the  globe,  at  the  period  of  the  void 
and  empty  earth.  There  was  no  death  in  the 
world,  because  there  was  no  life.  Death  can 
only  overtake  the  living,  and  in  that  world 
nothing  lived,  moved,  or  suffered,  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  life  or  the  pangs  of  death.  So 
that,  into  Adam's  living  world,  death  first  en- 
tered through  Adam's  transgression." 

A  spirit  of  undue  criticism  on  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  are  at  the  pains  to  in- 
struct us  with  useful  and  entertaining  read- 
ing should  always  be  avoided,  if  for  no  other 
reason  for  the  selfish  one  that  we  should  en- 
courage, rather  than  discourage,  efforts  which 
contribute  to  our  intellectual  enjoyment  and 
improvement,  and  it  is  therefore  with  reluct- 
ance we  offer  any  remarks  upon  the  part 
quoted  of  an  essay  which  has  exemplified  so 
clearly  the  truth,  that  an  earnest  religious 
life  like  that  of  Thomas  Story,  with  a  patient 
waiting  and  attention  upon  the  openings  of 
the  light  of  Christ  within,  has  no  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  intellect  of  man,  but  is  compatible 
with  an  expanded  comprehension  of  natural 
science,  while  restraining  from  being  landed 
in  a  maze  of  profitless  speculation. 

In  the  quotation  above  made,  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  sense  applied  to  the  word  "death," 
which  we  fear  is  liable  to  mislead  the  youth- 
ful or  casual  reader.  We  very  freely  grant 
"  that  there  was  no  death  in  the  world  [im- 
mediately prior  to  Adam]  because  there  was 
no  life,"  and  that  "death  can  only  overtake 
the  living,  and  in  that  world  nothing  lived, 
moved,"  &c. ;  but  that  into  "Adam's  living 
world  death  first  entered  through  Adam's 
transgression,"  we  do  not  think  follows,  if  we 
use  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense. 

We  presume  by  "Adam's  living  world"  is 
here  meant  the  tribes  "created  contempor- 
aneous with  Adam,"  including  man;  but  is  it- 
true  that  death  came  to  all  of  them  through 
Adam's  transgression  ?  If  so,  it  would  follow 
that  had  Adam  not  transgressed,  the  animal 
life  would  have  been  continuous ;  but  the 
command  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  probably  to  all,  was  to  "  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,"  which  would  soon 
have  become  impossible  unless  one  genera- 
tion passed  away  that  another  might  occupy 
its  place. 

But  the  death  which  "  first  entered  by 
Adam's  transgression,"  was  a  death  to  that 
Divine  Life  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed 
— a  death  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
any  physical  death — a  death  which  attaches 
to  all  the  children  of  Adam,  but  is  overcome 
by  Christ :  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

The  death  which  "  first  entered  by  Adam's 
transgression,"  and  the  life  by  which  "  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  are  fully 
treated  of  in  "Phipps'  Original  and  Present 
State  of  Man,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

M.  O.  T. 

Sixth  month  11th,  1872. 


When  God  is  forgotten,  his  judgments  are 
generally  His  remembrancers. 


Honor  and  Honesty. 

Some  of  our  recent  political  discuss  m 
have  brought  out  again  certain  aspect  m 
political  morality  among  us  which  are  E 
very  encouraging.  When  the  debate  m 
raging  concerning  the  alleged  unlawful  m 
of  arms  to  France,  it  was  gravely  proclaim! 
by  Senators  that  those  who  had  promjjfi 
the  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  our  govKj 
ment  to  this  illegal  transaction  were  of  neE? 
sity  controlled  by  motives  flagrantly  unp£j|»; 
otic  if  not  treasonable.  It  was  said  that  eK 
if  the  government  had  sold  arms  to  FrajE; 
in  violation  of  the  plainest  international  H 
moral  obligations,  patriotism  would  diemi 
silence  and  concealment ;  if  the  injured  nan 
(Germany)  did  not  complain,  it  was  a  graJE) 
tous  humiliation  in  us  to  say  anything  atiK 
it ;  and  if  Germany  did  complain,  it  wouhm 
our  duty  to  defend  our  own  country.  ThaK 
according  to  this  interpretation,  which  reft 
seemed  to  have  some  prominent  advocaBg 
patriotism  means  the  advocacy  and  defeM( 
even  to  death,  of  every  action  and  posim 
and  pretence  of  our  own  government,  withJL 
regard  to  its  truth  and  honesty.  "  Honm, 
thus  requires  the  maintenance  of  official  faffl- 
hood  and  theft,  rather  than  allow  acknB 
ledgment  and  reparation. 

And  so,  during  the  still  unfinished  con 
versy  about  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  it 
several  times  been  said  that,  whether  or 
our  government  was  right  in  at  first  presi 
ing  claims  for  "  consequential  damages,"  1 
ing  once  presented  them,  we  must  now  st 
by  them ;  because  it  would  be  humiliat 
and  "  dishonorable"  to  acknowledge  that 
had  committed  an  error,  and  to  withdra 
demand  formally  made.  It  is  more  mai 
and  more  honorable,  some  have  avowed 
prevaricate  further,  to  juggle  with  words  t 
mean  one  thing  while  they  seem  to  m 
another,  than  frankly  to  say  our  offic 
blundered  or  have  been  deceived.  We 
not  now  passing  judgment  upon  the  quesl 
of  consequential  damages, — whether  they 
right  or  wrong,  or  whether  it  should  be 
to  the  Geneva  Arbitrators  to  pronounce  u 
them  ;  we  are  only  calling  attention  to 
curious  distinction  which  some  persons  s< 
willing  to  make  between  Honor  and  Honei 
apparently  assuming  that  that  which  is 
honest  or  untrue  can  yet  be  honorable, 
our  case,  as  first  drawn  up,  is  right  and  pro 
according  to  international  equity  and  com 
let  us  stand  by  it ;  if  we  have  been  misled  i 
making  improper  demands,  then  every  p 
ciple  of  honor  requires  that  we  promj 
abandon  them.  There  is  not  money  enoi 
in  the  world  to  render  an  unjust  claim  hon( 
ble. 

These  are  conspicuous  illustrations  t 
show  the  presence  among  us  of  false  prii 
pies  and  false  teachings  in  regard  to  moral 
Few  things  are  so  difficult  to  learn,  and 
important,  as  the  essential  dishonor  of  i 
honesty.  No  plea  of  expediency  can  mitig 
the  unmanliness  and  wickedness  of  fa 
hood. 

No  lie  is  of  the  truth,  and  no  advocacj 
recognized  falsehood  can  be  justified.  We 
often  successfully  tempted,  by  what  assui 
to  be  the  obligatory  principle  of  consisten 
to  defend  what  is  in  strict  honesty  indefei 
ble.  We  are  persuaded  that,  having  oi 
maintained  it,  consistency  requires  us  to  J 
sist  in  maintaining  it.  But  true  consistei 
is  not  uniform  adherence  to  the  same  wo: 
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"""  d  actions,  without  reference  to  their  quality 
d  relations. 

*  To  be  consistent  is  to  be  in  perfect  and  con- 
sult harmony  with  truth  and  righteousness, 
e  latever  changes  these  may  require  in  our 
Minions  and  actions.    No  man  can  be  con- 
tent and  wittingly  remain  in  error  or  sin. 
is  weak  and  unmanly,  as  well  as  wicked, — 
;ak  and  unmanly  because  it  is  wicked,  not 
abandon  what  has  been  proven  to  be  wrong. 
Just  here  is  often  the  point  of  most  serious 
ictical  difficulty.    It  is  hard  to  make  a 
,nk  confession  of  error  and  wrong.    "  It  is 
tter  not  to  vow,  than  to  vow  and  not  pay, 
%s  the  inspired  proverb  ;  and  we  sometimes 
ie|aost  twist  this  to  mean  that  it  is  better  to 
lafck  to  what  we  have  once  said,  although  we 
r,ll)  compelled  to  suspect  its  accuracy  or  wis- 
m,  than  to  acknowledge  a  mistake.  Many 
lan,  when  confronted  with  some  folly  or 
istice  into  which  he  was  perhaps  surprised, 
;h  fall  back  upon  his  previous  "  record," 
I  seek  to  prove  the  uprightness  of  his 
tives  (which  are  not  at  all  in  dispute,) 
her  than  simply  acknowledge  that  he  was 
:eived,  or  acted  from  a  hasty  impulse  or 
m  ignorance.    A  teacher  will  often  deal  in 
biguities  and  vague  conjectures,  lest  he 
uld  lose  the  respect  and  reverence  attach- 
to  his  office,  if  he  confesses  inability  to 
iwer  some  question  or  declares  himself  mis- 
en  in  some  opinion.   And  a  statesman  will 
.  by  the  name  of  diplomacy  that  which  is 
anunseemly  and  false  juggling  with  words, 
igned  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  honor 
ere  the  substance  of  honesty  is  wanting, 
ely  the  public  conscience  needs  correction 
1  invigoration,  and  this  can  come  only  by 
jngthening  and  correcting  the  individual 
science.  There  is  nothing  manlier  than  the 
fession  of  error ;  there  is  no  more  certain 
y  of  securingand  keeping  a  strong  moral  in- 
mce  than  by  acknowledging  and  rectifying 
Stakes.  Our  young  men  especially  should  be- 
eJre,  and  practice  on  the  belief,  that  in  all 
eslitions  of  life,  public  and  private,  secular 
eI|[  religious,  nothing  is  so  dishonorable  as 
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lonesty. — Nat.  Baptist. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ffllie  Visit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee, 
.t  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  the  hearts  of 
ay  were  rejoiced  at  witnessing  the  unusual 
Tee  of  unity  with  which  it  was  concluded 
f  let  apart  a  committee  to  visit  the  subor- 
^  ate  meetings.    It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
the  committee  may  be  favored  with 
f  ine  help  and  wisdom,  and  be  made  useful 
trengthening  the  meetings  and  members 
he  support  of  our  doctrines  and  discipline, 
in  so  living  as  practically  to  exemplify 
r  blessed  effects  on  those  who  sincerely 
y  them. 

.  conversation  with  a  friend  as  to  the 
"j  (th  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
general  visit  of  this  kind  had  been  paid, 
to  the  examination  of  a  manuscript  ac- 
fltat  of  our  Yearly  Meetings,  from  which  it 
red  that  40  years  had  passed  since  the 
3ern  of  the  body  for  its  members  had  found 
ression  in  this  way. 

l  the  year  1832,  soon  after  the  opening 
ate  was  read  on  Fourth-day  morning, 
mel  Bettle  said  that  he  had  rejoiced  at  the 
mess  and  serenity  which  had  attended 
different  sittings  of  the  meeting,  and  our 
ing  been  so  dipt  into  sympathy  and  bap- 
i  one  for  another;  and  his  mind  had  been 


drawn  to  our  absent  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith,  and  to  Friends  in  their 
little  meetings.  He  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  something  was  due  from  the  body  to  its 
branches;  whether  to  be  sent  down  in  a 
minute,  an  epistle,  or  by  a  committee,  had 
not  appeared  clearly  to  him,  but  he  wanted 
Friends  to  feel  after  the  subject.  A  solemn 
covering  spread  over  the  meeting,  which  was 
acknowledged  vocally  by  several  Friends,  and 
sweetly  and  quietly  experienced  by  others, 
under  which,  with  entire  unanimity,  the 
measure  of  a  committee  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  visit 
the  subordinate  meetings,  viz  :  Samuel  Bettle, 
Joseph  Whitall,  Thomas  Wistar,  Thomas 
Kite,  Thomas  Stewardson,  John  Comfort, 
Ezra  Comfort,  Thomas  Evans,  Benjamin 
Cooper,  Hinchman  Haines,  William  Evans, 
Samuel  Craft,  David  Cope,  and  Robert  Scotton. 

Information  was  received  from  women 
Friends  that  they  had  cordially  united  with 
the  proposition,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  co-operate  with  men  in  performing  the 
visit.  Their  committee  consisted  of  Ruth 
Ely,  Abigail  Barker,  Elizabeth  Pitfield,  Mary 
Allinson,  Hannah  Paul,  Jane  Bettle,  Regina 
Shober,  Martha  Jefferis,  Hannah  Gibbons, 
Mercy  Ellis,  and  Hannah  Warrington. 

Of  the  entire  number  that  were  then  en- 
trusted with  this  weighty  service,  but  one  is 
now  living;  and  that  one  is  again  charged 
with  the  duty  (in  company  with  others)  of 
performing  a  similar  labor,  though  for  another 
generation. 


Selected. 

The  Bel  Alp. 

"On  Tuesday  the  13th,  (in  the  year  1861,)" 
says  Professor  Tyndall,  "  I  accompanied  a 
party  of  friends  to  the  Marjelin  Sea,  skirted 
the  lake,  struck  in  upon  the  glacier,  and  hav- 
ing heard  much  of  the  position  and  the  com- 
fort of  a  new  hotel  upon  the  Bel  Alp,  I  re- 
solved to  descend  the  glacier  and  pay  the 
place  a  visit.  The  Yalais  range  had  been 
covered  before  we  quitted  the  iEggischhorn, 
and  though  the  sun  rode  unimpeded  in  the 
higher  heavens,  vast  masses  of  cloud  con- 
tinued to  thrust  themselves  forth  like  tree- 
branches  into  the  upper  air. 

The  clouds  extended,  becoming  ever  black- 
er, until  finally  they  were  unlocked  by  thun- 
der, and  shook  themselves  down  upon  us  in 
furious  rain.  The  glacier  is  here  cut  up  into 
oblique  valleys  of  ice,  subdivided  by  sharp- 
edged  crevasses.  We  advanced  swiftly  along 
the  ridges,  but  these  finally  abutted  against 
the  mountain,  and  we  were  compelled  to  cross 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  Hirst  followed  Bennen, 
and  I  trusted  to  my  own  devices.  Joyously 
we  struck  our  axes  into  the  crumbling  crests, 
and  made  our  way  rapidly  between  the  chasms. 
The  sunshine  gushed  down  upon  us,  and  par- 
tially dried  our  drenched  clothes.  At  some 
distance  to  our  left  we  observed  upon  the  ice 
a  group  of  persons,  consisting  of  two  men,  a 
boy  and  an  old  woman,  engaged  beside  a 
crevasse  ;  a  thrill  of  horror  shot  through  me 
at  the  thought  of  a  man  being  possibly  be- 
tween its  jaws.  We  quickly  joined  them,  and 
found  an  unfortunate  cow  firmly  jammed  be- 
tween the  frozen  sides  of  the  fissure,  and 
groaning  piteously.  The  men  seemed  very 
helpless ;  their  means  were  inadequate,  and 
their  efforts  ill-directed.  1  Give  the  brute 
space,  cut  away  the  ice  which  presses  the  ribs, 
and  you  step  upon  that  block  which  stops  the 


chasm,  and  apply  your  shoulders  to  the  crea- 
ture's buttocks.'  The  ice  splinters  fly  aloft, 
under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  Bennen.  Hirst 
suggests  that  a  rope  should  be  passed  around 
the  horns,  so  as  to  enable  all  hands  to  join  in 
the  pull.  This  is  done.  Another  rope  is 
passed  between  the  hind  legs.  Bennen  has 
loosened  the  ice  which  held  the  ribs  in  bond- 
age, and  now  like  mariners  tugging  at  an 
anchor,  we  all  join  in  a  tug,  timing  our  efforts 
by  an  appropriate  exclamation.  The  weight 
moves,  but  extremely  little ;  again  the  cry, 
and  again  the  heave — it  moves  a  little  more. 
This  is  repeated  several  times  till  the  fore- 
legs are  extracted  and  thrown  forward  on  the 
ice.  We  now  lift  the  hinder  parts,  and  suc- 
ceed in  placing  the  animal  upon  the  glacier, 
panting  and  trembling  all  over.  Folding  our 
rope,  we  went  onward.  The  day  again  dark- 
ened. Again  the  thunder  rang,  being  now 
preceded  by  lightning,  which  was  thrown 
into  my  eyes  from  the  polished  surface  of  my 
axe.  Flash  followed  flash,  and  peal  succeeded 
peal  with  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  loaded 
clouds  sent  down  from  all  their  fringes  dusky 
streams  of  rain.  They  looked  like  water- 
spouts, so  dense  was  their  texture.  Furious 
as  was  the  descending  shower,  hard  as  we 
were  hit  by  the  mixed  pellets  of  ice  and  water, 
I  enjoyed  the  scene.  Grandly  the  cloud- 
besom  swept  the  mountains,  their  colossal  out- 
lines looming  at  intervals  like  overpowered 
Titans,  struggling  against  their  doom. 

The  glacier  becoming  impracticable  through 
crevasses,  we  retreated  to  its  eastern  shore, 
and  got  along  the  lateral  moraine.  It  was 
rough  work.  The  slope  to  our  left  was  par- 
tially clothed  with  spectral  pines.  Storms 
had  stripped  the  trunks  of  their  branches,  and 
the  branches  of  their  leaves,  leaving  the  tree 
wrecks  behind.  Our  home  is  now  in  sight, 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  bluff  opposite. 
We  passed  swiftly  over  the  ridges  towards 
our  destination.  Wet  and  thirsty  we  reached 
the  opposite  side,  and,  striking  into  a  beaten 
track,  finally  reached  the  pleasant  auberge. 
at  which  our  journey  ends. 

From  the  hotel  on  the  slope  of  iEa-crlshhorn 
an  hours  ascent  is  required  to  place  you  in 
presence  of  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
summit.  But  the  bay  windows  at  the  hotel 
upon  the  Bel  Alp  command  noble  views,  and 
you  may  sit  upon  the  bilberry  slopes  adjacent 
before  the  grandest  of  mountain  scenes.  On 
the  14th  I  went  down  to  the  savage  gorge 
in  which  the  Aletch  glacier  ends.  A  pine 
tree  stood  sheer  over  it;  bending  its  trunk  at 
a  right  angle  near  its  root,  and  grasping  a 
rock  with  its  root,  it  supported  itself  above 
the  chasm.  Standing  upon  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  tree,  I  hugged  its  upright  stem, 
and  looked  down  into  the  gorge.  It  required 
several  minutes  to  chase  away  my  timidity, 
and  as  the  wind  blew  more  forcibly  against 
me,  I  clung  with  greater  fixit}'  to  the  tree. 
In  this  wild  spot,  and  alone,  I  watched  the 
dying  fires  of  the  day,  until  the  latest  glow 
had  vanished  from  the  mountains. 

Above  the  Bel  Alp,  and  two  hours  distant, 
is  the  gray  pinnacle  of  the  Sparrenhorn.  I 
went  up  there  on  the  15th.  To  the  observer 
from  the  hotel  it  appears  an  isolated  peak ; 
but  it  forms  the  lofty  end  of  a  narrow  ridge, 
which  is  torn  into  ruins  by  the  weather.  At 
a  distance  in  front  of  me  was  a  rocky  promon- 
tory like  the  Abschwung,  right  and  left  of 
which  descended  two  streams  of  ice,  which 
molded  themselves  to  a  common  trunk  glacier. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  scene  was  perfectly  unexpected  and  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  more 
perfect  repose,  nowhere  more  tender  curves 
or  finer  structural  lines.  The  stripes  of  the 
moraine  bending  along  the  glacier  contribute 
to  its  beauty,  and  its  deep  seclusion  gives  it  a 
peculiar  charm.  It  seems  a  river  so  protected 
by  its  bounding  mountains  that  no  storm  can 
ever  reach  it,  and  no  billow  disturb  the  per- 
fect serenity  of  its  rest.  The  sweep  of  the 
Aletsch  glacier  is  also  mighty,  as  viewed  from 
this  point,  and  from  no  other  could  the  Valais 
range  seem  more  majestic.  It  is  needless  to 
say  a  word  about  the  grandeur  of  the  Dorn, 
the  Cervin,  and  the  Weisshorn,  all  of  which, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  are  commanded  from 
the  Sparrenhorn. 


When  George  N.  Briggs,  late  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  was  a  young  man  he  used  to- 
bacco and  snuff,  and  of  the  latter  unusual 
quantities.  Perceiving  that  these  habits  were 
injurious  to  him,  he  resolved  to  abandon  them. 
His  abstinence  from  snuff  occasioned  a  severe 
illness  of  several  days,  and  consequent  de- 
pression of  spirits.  But  he  was  firm  in  his 
purpose,  and  he  conquered  himself  completely ; 
and  alleged  afterwards,  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  any  person  falling  into  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  that  its  use  is  both  unnatural 
and  injurious. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  15,  1872. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Bombay  dispatch  of  the  8th  inst.  says : 
A  steamer  has  arrived  from  Zanzibar,  with  news  which 
puts  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingstone  beyond  a  doubt.  A 
courier  had  reached  Zanzibar  from  the  interior,  with 
positive  intelligence  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  arrived 
at  Unyamyembe.  Stanley,  the  Herald  explorer,  had 
left  that  place  with  letters  from  the  great  explorer,  and 
was  near  the  coast.  A  Zanzibar  dispatch  received  in 
London,  says  that  Livingstone  has  been  rewarded  for 
his  energy  and  perseverance  by  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults of  his  explorations  has  been  the  discovery  of  an 
underground  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  differ  in 
habits  and  language  from  the  other  savage  tribes  in 
Central  Africa.  Ample  supplies  will  be  forwarded  to 
him  from  Zanzibar. 

The  ballot  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
long  debate,  86  against  56. 

On  the  6th  inst.  Earl  Russell  withdrew  his  motion 
for  the  address  to  the  Queen  in  relation  to  the  Alabama 
claims,  in  consequence  of  statements  made  by  the  Min- 
isters that  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  reached 
by  which  the  indirect  claims  would  be  excluded. 

An  additional  telegraph  cable  between  England  and 
the  continent  has  been  completed.  The  line  runs  direct 
from  the  Sussex  coast  to  Embden,  Hanover. 

The  session  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  8th, 
was  mainly  devoted  to  debate  on  the  army  bill.  Presi- 
dent Thiers  was  present  and  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  made  the  principal  speech  of  the  day.  He 
solemnly  declared  that  France  desired  a  long  peace 
with  all  nations.  An  amendment  proposed  by  General 
Trochu,  reducing  the  term  of  service  in  the  army  from 
five  years,  as  proposed  in  the  bill,  to  three  years,  was 
opposed  by  Thiers  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  462  to  228. 

The  Official  Journal  announces  that  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  city  of  Paris  from  the  Communal  insur- 
rection, will  reach  five  hundred  millions  of  francs. 

Jules  Favre  has  made  a  powerful  speech  in  the  As- 
sembly against  the  tax  on  raw  materials.  He  pro- 
nounced it  fatal  to  French  trade  and  manufactures,  un- 
productive as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  objectionable  in 
a  diplomatic  sense,  because  it  would  alienate  foreign 
powers. 

A  Florence  dispatch  states  that  a  great  inundation  of 
the  river  Po  had  rendered  22,000  persons  homeless,  in 
the  province  of  Ferrara  alone.    The  destruction  and 


suffering  in  the  neighboring  river  provinces  are  not  so 
general,  but  are  extensive  and  severe. 

Marshal  Serrano  has  taken  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War  in  the  new  Spanish 
Ministry.  Both  branches  of  the  Cortes  have  formally 
approved  of  the  course  of  Serrano  towards  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Basque  Provinces. 

A  bill  will  be  soon  presented  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, directed  against  the  Jesuits.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  it  will  deprive  the  members  of  that  order 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Peru  exports  annually  500,000  tons  of  guano,  valued 
at  $20,000,000.  According  to  statistics  published  in 
Lima  in  1868,  7,175,195  tons  were  exported  from  the 
19th  of  February,  1842,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1867, 
the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $218,693,625. 

On  the  10th  inst.  snow  fell  in  the  western  part  of 
England.  There  was  a  storm  accompanied  with  light- 
ning, and  there  was  some  loss  of  life  from  it. 

London,  6th  mo.  10th. — Consols,  92f .  U.  S.  Bonds  of 
1862,  90i ;  do.  1867,  94 ;  ten-forties,  89£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  ll^d. ;  Orleans,  llfd.  a 
Hid.  California  white  wheat  12s.  &d.  a  13s.  percental. 
Eed  spring  wheat,  12s.  a  12s.  3d. 

United  States. — The  National  Republican  Con- 
vention met  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  and  nominated 
President  Grant  for  re-election  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  received  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  A  majority  of 
the  752  delegates  voted  for  him  at  the  first  ballot,  and 
subsequently  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  platform  which  advocates 
complete  liberty  and  equality  throughout  the  land  ;  ad- 
vocates peace  with  all  nations  ;  demands  civil  service 
reform,  and  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege  ;  op- 
poses further  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations; 
declares  that  the  revenue  should  be  derived  from  duties 
on  imports,  except  that  received  from  taxes  on  liquors 
and  tobacco  ;  favors  legislation  to  secure  harmony  be- 
tween capital  and  labor ;  demands  the  encouragement 
of  American  commerce ;  declares  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  immigration ;  denounces  repudiation ;  claims 
that  the  Government  has  done  its  duty  in  suppressing 
violence  at  the  South ;  declares  that  the  demands  of 
loyal  women  for  further  rights  "  should  be  treated 
with  respectful  consideration,"  and  eulogizes  President 
Grant. 

After  much  discussion  both  Houses  of  Congress 
finally  agreed  upon  a  bill  reducing  both  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation,  to  go  into  effect  Eighth  mo.  1st  next 
In  the  tariff  sections  the  free  list  is  considerably  en- 
larged, whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports are  reduced  to  nine-tenths  of  their  present  amounts 
From  the  internal  duties  the  income  tax  disappears, 
and  many  of  the  stamp  duties  will  also  be  repealed 
when  the  bill  goes  into  effect.  The  spirit  and  tobacco 
taxes  are  made  uniform  in  amount,  and  their  method 
of  collection  is  much  simplified.  The  total  estimated 
reduction  of  revenue  is  about  $53,000,000. 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Amnesty  act,  dismissing  all  penal  prose 
cutions  against  those  coming  under  its  provisions,  who 
hold  office  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
during  the  past  thirty  years  is  remarkable.  In  1840 
the  total  population  was  476,183;  in  1850  it  was  851, 
470,  a  gain  of  375,287  ;  in  1860  it  was  1,711,951,  a  gain 
of  860,481,  or  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  ten 
years  ;  in  1870  the  population  was  2,539,891,  an  increase 
of  827,940.  Total  gain  in  thirty  years,  2,063,704,  or 
over  five  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Irish  Democrat  gives  a  table  showing  that  the 
foreign  born  population  in  the  United  States  numbers 
4,061,526,  with  796,419  voters ;  of  the  voters  367,735 
are  Irish,  and  339,282  Germans. 

Surveys  of  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
have  shown  that  the  Colorado  Desert  is  300  feet  below 
the  sea  level.  Over  50  miles  of  the  railroad  will  be 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  progressing  in  California.  The 
crop  is  the  largest  ever  gathered  in  the  State,  and  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  "  unexceptionable." 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
303,  including  24  deaths  from  small  pox. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  in  purchasing  a  site 
and  constructing  a  building  for  a  new  post-office  and 
court-house  in  this  city. 

Congress  adjourned  finally,  the  evening  of  the  10th 
inst.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  the  supplementary 
enforcement  act  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  House  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
the  franking  privilege,  by  a  large  majority,  but  so  near 
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the  close  of  the  session  that  it  was  not  acted  on  1  [th 
Senate. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quot; 
on  the  10th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  120£;  ditto,  1867,  118;  ditto,  J 
5  per  cents,  112^.   Superfine  flour,  $5.60  a  $6.15  ;  Ll 
extra,  $6.80  a  »7.20 ;  finer  brands,  $7.50  a  $13.  m 
2  spring  wheat,  $1.73  ;  red  western,  $1.95.  Oatslfc 
53  cts.    Western  yellow  corn,  70  a  71  cts. ;  soupr" 
white,  83  a  87  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  26|  clfc. 
uplands  and  New  Orleans    Superfine  flour,  $6  a  Slffj 
finer  brands,  $7  a  $11.50.    Western  red  wheat,  f 
"2.10;  amber,  $2.13  a  $2.15.  Rye,  $1.05.  Yellow) 
67  a  68  cts.    Oats,  52  a  54  cts.    Clover-seed,  9  a  11 
per  lb.  Timothy,  $3  per  bush.  The  cattle  market  lfl 
sales  of  2500  head  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  7)\ 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  6\  a  7  cts.  for  fair  to 
and  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.   Clipped  .'1 
sold  at  6  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  corn  fed  h(| 
" "  25  a  $6.75  per  100  lbs.  net.    Baltimore. — Soul 
white  corn,  79  a  80  cts. ;  yellow  and  mixed,  67  a  6|cti 
Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  Lard,  9  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  wii 
red  wheat,  $2.10 ;  No.  1  spring  $1.50.    No.  2  n| 
corn,  47  a  47J  cts.    No.  2  oats,  41  cts.    New  Orlefy 
Extra  flour,  $7.12;  family,  $11.75.    Mixed  corH 
cts.;  white,  76  cts.    Oats,  55  a  56  cts.    Sugar,  8Wp 
cts.    Milwaukie. — No.  1  wheat,  $1.49.    Mixed  coJIj 
cts.    Oats,  35  cts.   No.  2  fall  barley,  57  cts.  Detr 
Amber  Michigan  wheat,  #1.88;  No.  1  white,  $ 
extra,  $1.98.    Corn,  53  cts.    Oats,  42  cts.  Clevela 
No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.90  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.! 
spring,  $1.70.    Corn,  53  cts.    Oats,  44  cts. 


NOTICE. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Rahwa 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  will  meet  in  the 
mittee-room  on  Arch  Street,  on  Fifth-day  aftei 
the  20th  instant,  at  4  o'clock. 


In  the  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  H. 
dennon,  published  in  the  39th  number  of  the  p 
volume,  our  correspondent  gave  the  name  of  the 
as  Benjamin — it  should  have  been  Isaac  Clenden 


WANTED. 
A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  thi 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
mo.  next.    One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Al 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Str 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Sti 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  < 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  19th  inst.,  at  9.30  A.  M.  The 
mittee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  7.30  the  same 
ing,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7  o'clock  the  prec 
evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  Scho 
Seventh-day  the  15th  instant. 

Samuel  Moeri 
Philada.,  6th  mo.  4th,  1872.  C 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  co 
ances  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  City 
and  4.45  p.  M.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  15th,  and  on 
day  the  18th  inst. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  as  Principal  of  the  School  under  c 
Germantown  Preparative  Meeting.    The  schoo 
graded  one,  well  supplied  with  needful  applianc 
a  full  academic  course,  and  the  salary  offered  is  lr 
Apply  to 

Alfred  Cope,  Germantown. 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Phila. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 
Jane  E.  Mason,  No.  15  S.  7th  St.,  Phi 
Mary  R.  Haines,  No.  926  Spruce  St., 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadeh 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  in 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bos 

Managers. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  339.) 

I"  1817.  Eleventh  month  10th.— I  think  I 
lave  seen  the  danger  of  young  men  or  women 
welling  anywhere  else  than  in  the  valley  of 
umility.  Human  learning,  human  attain- 
lents  and  excellencies,  I  mean  all  those 
hings  that  are  obtained  by  the  memory,  judg- 
ment, reasoning  powers,  and  mental  abilities, 
eparate  from  any  immediate  influence  and 
ssistance  derived  from  the  source  of  all  true 
risdom — these  natural  acquisitions  and  tai- 
nts are  well  in  their  places,  and  are  service- 
hie  to  us,  when  kept  in  subjection  to  the  pure 
eachings  of  Him,  '  who  teaches'  by  His  Spirit 
as  never  man  taught.'  But  when  any  natural 
iculty  or  talent  of  the  mind,  or  acquisition 
jp  virtue  of  that  talent  or  faculty,  usurps  and 
omineers  over  the  little  seed  of  the  kingdom 
own  in  the  heart,  it  had  been  better  thatTsuch 
n  enemy  were  cast  as  it  were  into  the  sea, 
r  utterly  annihilated,  than  that  such  mischief 
hould  be  done.  I  have  been  in  company  with 
bme  young  persons  of  our  Society,  who  have 
cen  not  a  little  injured  by  giving  way  to 
ride  and  foolish  talkativeness,  in  respect  to 
W  jiany  matters,  in  which,  though  they  seemed 
/ell  informed,  yet  not  keeping  in  the  little- 
ness and  lowliness,  they  have  acquitted  them- 
3lves  but  ill,  through  letting  in  a  forward, 
rating  spirit.  Now,  the  best  light  in  which 
re  can  view  true  talents  and  virtues,  and  in 
diich  they  are  set  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
I  the  sombre  shade  of  humility.  For  the 
lore  the  frame-work  is  colored,  or  gilt,  or 
ff|a,rved,  or  ornamented,  the  more  there  i's  to 
*  ike  off  the  attention  of  the  eye  from  the  pic- 
llf4ire  itself.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  best,  for 
ach  of  us  to  dwell  in  the  littleness,  in  the 
[twliness;  always  bearing  in  mind  whence  we 
're,  even  from  the  dust,  and  whither  we  shall 
bturn,  even  to  the  dust;  and  that  we  should 
jot  forget  from  whence  all  that  is  good,  either 
nmediately  or  mediately  comes,  even  from 
|ie  source  of  all  good.  This  would  make  us 
lackward  and  timid  at  giving  our  judgment; 
would  render  us  ready  and  willing  to  esteem 
thers  better  than  ourselves,— quick  to  hear, 
ow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath;  because  we 
lould  be  patient,  humble,  forgiving  one  an- 
ther, loving  one  another,  pityingone  another; 
-for  we  should  then  know  how  frail  man  is. 


•  "1817."  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  month.—"  The 
Lord  ever  hears  and  answers  the  prayers 
which  he  hath  put  into  the  hearts  of  those 
that  desire  to  fear  Him.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, those  daily  formal  repetitions  of  words 
in  the  practice  of  which  I  was  brought  up, 
were  but  seldom  accompanied  with  that  which 
is  the  essence  of  true  prayer,  viz.,  a  reveren- 
tial breathing  unto  the  Lord,  and  a  longing 
of  the  soul  after  those  things  that  we  need. 
There  were  times  too,  in  which  my  soul  did 
ardently  crave  the  attainment  of  best  things; 
but  then  my  prayers  being  confined  to  cer- 
tain times  and  certain  words,  and  I  being 
taught  this  restricted  notion  of  the  act,  it  did 
not  allow  of  the  springing  forth  of  those 
secret  desires,  which  the  Lord  raised  in  my 
heart ;  so  that  these  seasons  wherein  true 
prayer  was  begotten  by  Him,  who  teaches 
when  and  how  to  pray,  were  not  rightly 
availed  of  or  profited  by. 

"I  remember  that  after  I  refrained  from 
repeating  those  forms  of  prayer,  which  were 
taught  me  in  my  childhood,  I  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  kneeling  down  and  repeating  ex- 
tempore prayers,  by  dint  of  my  natural  abili- 
ties: this  I  did  for  some  little  time  with  great 
fervor  of  youth  and  eloquence,  even  some 
times  aloud,  both  morning  and  evening ;  until 
the  Lord  opened  my  eyes  in  this  respect,  and 
gave  me  clearly  to  see,  that  these  attempts  in 
my  own  will,  way,  and  time,  were  but  sparks 
kindled  about  me,  and  which  availed  nothing 
with  Him,  whose  own  sacrifices  (of  his  own 
preparing  and  kindling)  were  alone  accept- 
able. Thus  in  obedience,  I  was  made  willing 
to  be  silent  and  to  seek  the  Lord  ;  who  is  nigh 
at  hand,  and  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  if  we 
look  for  and  unto  Him.  This  silence  of  all 
the  creaturely  reasoning  powers  was  very 
hard  to  something  in  me,  which  would  be 
judging  and  questioning, — very  unmeaning 
did  it  appear;  yet  durst  1  not  forbear  to  meet 
with  my  Lord  and  Master,  or  to  strive  to 
meet  with  him,  day  by  day,  and  oftener  than 
the  day  ;  and  frequently  crying  in  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  my  heart  unto  Him,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  show  me  the  way  to  call 
upon  him  aright,  and  what  to  pray  for.  I 
was  often  in  tears  and  lay  down  my  head  in 
grief  upon  my  pillow,  fearing  I  should  never 
be  made  sensible  of  true  prayer,  and  partake 
of  the  privilege  of  'praying  always.'  The 
Lord  did  not  long  leave  me  without  his  bless- 
ing, his  blessed  countenance  and  presence  and 
comfort;  no, — he  showered  at  times  of  his 
merciful  goodness  into  my  poor  heart,  and 
kindled  such  love  towards  Himself,  such 
earnest  breathings  after  the  further  arising, 
the  glorious  spreading  and  increasing  exalta- 
tion of  His  name,  and  power,  and  truth,  as 
enabled  me  truly  to  praise  and  bless  His  holy 
name,  engaged  me  still  more  to  cleave  unto, 
obey,  and  follow  Him  in  whatsoever  he  might 
require.  My  soul  was  also  filled  with  living 
warmth  of  love  and  charity  towards  his  crea- 


ture man,  whom  he  created  in  his  image; 
with  great  pity  also  towards  such  as  had  de- 
viated from  the  path,  in  which  He  would 
have  had  them  to  go,  and  who  had  thus  turned 
away  from  the  Lord  their  leader ;  an  unspeak- 
ably sweet  feeling  of  fellowship  and  sympathy 
arose  in  me,  towards  those  in  whom  the  Lord 
had  excited  a  love  or  desire  of  Himself.  Thus 
was  true  prayer  in  and  by  the  true  Spirit,  in 
measure  raised  in  my  heart,  not  according  to 
the  way  or  time  which  man's  wisdom  or  in- 
clination would  lead  and  teach,  but  the  very 
contrary ; — for  even  to  this  time,  I  am  often 
so  situated,  as  not  to  have  any  words  for  long 
seasons  together  to  utter,  either  audibly  or  in 
my  heart ;  and  still  more  often  am  in  dryness, 
distress,  and  apparent  desolation  :  yet  through 
all  I  can  praise  the  Lord." 

John  Barclay  having  been  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  what  is  called  formal  prayer,  and  hav- 
ing experimentally  known  also  the  true  sacri- 
fices of  the  Lord's  own  preparing  and  choosing 
— which  he  defines  as  "a  reverential  breath- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  and  a  longing  of  the  soul 
after  those  things  that  we  need" — was  surely 
"  not  a  novice"  in  respect  to  that  which, 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  sufficiency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  our  most  necessaiy  and 
indispensable  Christian  duty;  agreeably  to 
the  Saviour's  precept :  "  Men  ought  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint."  And  His  apostle, 
"  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto 
with  all  perseverance."  But,  declares  the 
same  Apostle,  "  The  natural  man  cannot  under- 
stand the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him,"  &c.  Again,  our 
adorable  Advocate  with  the  Father,  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  will,  if  our 
hearts  be  true  to  Him,  pray  for  us  when  we 
cannot  at  all-  pray  for  ourselves;  and  as  it  is 
written  again,  "The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmities,"  &c.  All  attempts  at  prayer  short 
of  this,  short  of  childlike  dependence  upon 
the  help  and  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Christ  Jesus,  will  avail  but  little  more  than 
to  bring  us  under  the  condemnation,  "  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands?"  ''Ye 
ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss." 

When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not 
hear." 

It  is  a  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  that 
A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be 
given  him  from  heaven."  "  Without  Me,"  (or 
severed  from  Me,  the  Yine)  says  the  Saviour, 
'  ye  can  do  nothing."  Fallen  beings  then  as 
we  are,  we  can  have  no  desires  after  heaven 
and  heavenly  things  till  they  are  given  us 
from  above.  Seeing  this,  what  is  more  need- 
ful than  an  humble  contrite  frame  of  heart, 
and  a  diligent  faithful  waiting-upon  the  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  for  the  proffered  as- 
sistance of  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  can  alone 
quicken  us,  and  withal  furnish  that  live  coal 
from  the  holy  altar  wherewith  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  J esus 
Christ. 
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If  in  the  case  of  Ahasuerus,  no  one  was  to 
come  into  the  inner  court  who  was  not  called, 
except  to  whom  the  king  should  hold  out  the 
golden  sceptre,  upon  penalty  of  being  put  to 
death,  how  dare  we,  poor  worms  of  the  dust, 
in  the  infinitely  lesser  imitation,  presume  on 
one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  religious  wor 
ship,  independent  of  that  call  and  immediately 
qualifying,  sustaining  help,  which  the  Father 
of  mercies  has  promised  to  all  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  and  serve  Him?  Moreover,  we 
may,  with  unanointed  formal  lips,  ask  for 
that  which,  as  we  have  records  of,  would  be 
a  serious  injury  to  us  to  have  bestowed. 

Par  be  from  us  the  intent  or  wish  to  dis- 
courage the  least  child,  or  the  greatest  sinner, 
from  the  unspeakably  precious  privilege  as 
well  as  duty  of  drawing  near  unto  the  great 
Hearer  of  prayer,  and  Author  of  our  lives,  in 
true  and  living  supplication,  be  it  either  secret 
or  vocal.  Ever  recognized,  we  have  no  doubt, 
by  the  watchful  careful  pilgrim  traveller  is 
the  truism : 

"  who  that  knows  the  worth  of  prayer, 

But  wishes  to  be  often  there." 

What  we  deprecate  is  the  formal,  lifeless  offer- 
ing ;  which  neither  comes  from  above  nor 
gathers  there :  and  which  is  wanting  in  the 
humble,  self-abased,  unpretending  entreaty  of 
the  poor  publican,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner." 

The  following  from  William  Penn's  Eise 
and  Progress,  will  close  these  remarks :  "  The 
glory  of  this  day,  and  foundation  of  the  hope 
that  has  not  made  us  ashamed  since  we  were 
a  people,  you  know  is  that  blessed  principle 
of  light  and  life  of  Christ,  which  we  profess, 
and  direct  all  people  to,  as  the  great  instru- 
ment and  agent  of  man's  conversion  to  God. 

"  In  the  feeling  of  the  motions  of  this  prin- 
ciple we  drew  near  to  the  Lord,  and  waited 
to  be  prepared  by  it,  that  we  might  feel  those 
drawings  and  movings,  before  we  approached 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  or  opened  our  mouths  in 
ministry.  And  in  our  beginning  and  ending 
with  this,  stood  our  comfort,  service,  and 
edification.  And  as  we  ran  faster,  or  fell 
short,  we  made  burthens  for  ourselves  to  bear; 
our  services  finding  in  ourselves  a  rebuke,  in- 
stead of  an  acceptance ;  and  in  lieu  of  1  Well 
done,'  '  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands.' " 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  Warm  Lake  of  New  Zealand. 

The  following  account  of  this  singular  for- 
mation is  furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Spectator. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Eoto- 
mahana,  the  Warm  Lake  of  New  Zealand.  I 
fear  I  cannot  so  describe  it  as  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  but  I  may  succeed  in  attracting 
a  few  travellers,  who  will  feel  as  I  do,  that 
recollections  which  are  never  likely  to  fade 
are  cheaply  purchased  by  a  visit  to  the  anti- 
podes. 

From  Tauranga,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Northern  Island,  a  good  bridle  road  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  takes  the  traveller  to 
Ohinemutu,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Eotorua. 
He  is  here  in  the  midst  of  geysers.  Hot 
springs  bubble  out  in  every  direction,  and  hot 
streams  run  into  the  lake.  There  is  some 
little  danger  in  living  at  Ohinemutu.  From 
time  to  time  some  one  who  imprudently  goes 
out  at  night  wanders  out  of  the  small  safe 
track,  and  sinks  through  a  thin  crust  of  earth 


into  an  abyss  of  boiling  water  or  scalding  mud. 
The  soil  is  being  gradually  undermined.  Mid- 
dle-aged men  remember  when  what  is  now 
many  feet  out  into  the  lake  was  firm  land, 
and  a  native  dwelling  was  swallowed  some 
years  ago,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  by  a  sud- 
den land  slip.  The  Maoris,  however,  are  still 
numerous  in  Ohinemutu,  and  use  the  hot 
springs  for  baths  and  cooking.  An  English 
speculator  is  about  to  build  a  hotel.  It  will 
be  a  capital  starting-point  to  the  greater  mar- 
vels beyond. 

Prom  Ohinemutu  to  Lake  Tarawera  the 
road  passes  through  a  volcanic  district.  At 
one  point  the  track  lies  between  two  pools, 
one  a  petrifying  alum  spring,  the  other  a  boil- 
ing and  sulphurous  geyser.  Turn  a  few  yards 
off  the  path,  and  you  come  upon  an  open 
crater  from  which  steam  is  always  issuing, 
and  which  has  a  miniature  eruption  every  six 
months.  The  hill-side  round  is  covered  with 
deep  layers  of  silica  deposited  from  its  solu- 
tions. As  these  thicken  the  crater  is  likely, 
I  believe,  to  close  up,  and  the  whole  region 
will  then  be  exposed  to  violent  earthquakes. 
At  present  the  shocks  are  insignificant.  A 
few  miles  further  we  come  to  Terme,  the  head 
of  Lake  Tarawera.  It  was  once  a  missionary 
station,  and  a  church  and  an  excellent  mission- 
house  are  still  standing.  But  the  church  is 
closed,  the  mission-house  deserted,  and  its 
beautiful  garden  left  to  ruin.  The  Maoris  who 
used  to  worship  have  abandoned  their  Chris- 
tianity and  quitted  the  settlement.  Three 
miles  further  we  come  to  Kariki,  where  the 
Maoris  have  put  up  an  accommodation-house 
for  tourists.  It  was  first  raised  in  honor  of 
Prince  Alfred.  Prom  this  point  the  road  to 
Eotomahana  is  by  water  across  the  splendid 
sheet  of  Lake  Tarawera,  till  we  come  to  the 
stream  Kaiwaka. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  from  70° 
to  80°.  For  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
miles  this  heat  scarcely  seems  to  vary,  though 
here  and  there  we  pass  by  a  boiling  spring, 
which  a  bather  would  do  well  to  avoid.  In 
one  part  there  are  rapids  over  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  force  the  canoe.  The  vegetation  of 
the  banks  is  luxuriant,  but  sombre.  Gradu- 
ally we  work  up  to  Eotomahana.  It  is  very 
like  a  Highland  tarn  bosomed  amid  grey  hills, 
and  is  of  no  great  size,  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad.  Here  and  there  are  broad 
rushes,  in  which  myriads  of  water-fowl  are 
breeding,  protected  by  Maori  law.  They 
know  their  safety  and  scarcely  stir  at  our  ap- 
proach. But  our  concern  is  not  with  the  lake, 
but  with  the  geysers  and  marble  benches  on 
its  banks.  The  first  we  land  at  is  known  as 
Te  Tarota.  Imagine  a  succession  of  white 
marble  terraces,  fronded  with  stalactites  at 
the  sides,  holding  here  and  there  basins  of  in- 
describably blue  water,  now  two  feet,  now 
eight  feet  deep,  and  ascending  gradually  to  a 
fathomless  semi-circular  crater,  above  which 
a  cloud  of  steam  broods,  and  from  which  a 
fountain  of  hot  water  is  constantly  welling 
forth.  I  should  guess  the  height  at  which 
the  fountain  flows  to  be  some  sixty  feet  above 
the  lake,  but  this  is  simple  conjecture.  What 
I  know  is  that  the  whole  is  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  to  astonish  by  its  magnificence,  and  to  put 
human  emulation  out  of  the  question.  As 
well  reproduce  Niagara  in  an  English  park, 
as  the  terraces  of  Eotomahana  at  Aranjuaz 
or  Versailles.  Tarota,  however,  is  not  the 
great  wonder  of  the  lake.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  another  similar  formation,  Hokotera. 


tera,  which  rises  higher,  with  more  regu> 
terraces,  with  pink  instead  of  white  marl 
and,  if  possible,  with  bluer  water  in  its  ca 
ties.  The  steps  are  as  easily  climbed  ae 
us  say  as  the  Giar 
and  even  close  to 
not  too  hot  to  admit 


is 


palace  staircase,  let 
staircase  at  Yenice; 
summit  the  water 
bathing. 

There  are  of  course  a  host  of  minor  marvt 
such  as  a  large  mud  geyser,  on  the  banks 
Eotomahana.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  ej 
for  what  is  merely  curious  and  may  be  se 
elsewhere.  I  was  not  specially  fortunate 
the  day  of  my  visit.  The  sky  was  cloud 
over,  and  the  weather  was  so  evidently  bre 
ing  up  that  I  was  unable  to  linger  as  I  coi 
have  wished.  To  see  the  terraces  or  to  she 
the  rapids  by  moonlight  are  experiences  whi 
I  can  well  believe  add  a  charm  even  to 
glories  of  Eotomahana.  Travellers  in  comi 
years  are  likely  to  be  spared  much  of  the  d 
comfort  which  at  present  attends  travelli 
in  the  New  Zealand  bush,  and  sleeping 
Maori  inns.  But  under  all  disadvantages 
saw  with  an  unabated  sense  of  delight  wb 
I  think  I  shall  never  forget,  never  cease 
look  back  upon  as  perhaps  the  greatest  natui 
wonder  I  have  known.  The  warm  lake  li 
in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery.  Some  d 
when  Australasia  is  fully  peopled,  this  distr 
will  be  the  Switzerland  of  the  southern  hem 
phere. 
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Cause  for  Mourning  and  for  Rejoicing. — T 
general  state  of  the  church  among  ourselv 
wherein  the  prevalence  of  the  nature  a: 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  famine  of  th 
word  whose  entrance  giveth  life,  furni 
abundant  cause  to  the  living  for  mournii 
yea  for  unspeakable  distress.  We  are  ho 
ever  favored  at  seasons  in  the  vision  of  divi 
light,  with  a  prospect  of  better  times,  whei 
in  the  Lord  will  in  mercy  turn  again  ourca 
tivity  as  the  streams  of  the  south. — Jo 
Thorp. 

The  Ruins  of  Zimbaoe  in  South  Africa. — ( 
September  5th,  1871,  the  South  African 
plorer,  Carl  Mauch,  visited  the  ruins  of 
ancient  and  mysterious  city  in  the  highla 
between  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  rivei 
long  known  by  native  report  to  the  Port 
guese,  and  situated  in  a  land  which  from  i 
gold  and  ivory,  has  long  been  identified  1 
some  authorities  as  the  Ophir  of  Scriptui 
Letters  describing  the  ruins  are  published 
a  German  periodical.  Zimbaoe  lies  in  abo 
lat.  20°  14'  S.,  long.  31°  48'  E.  One  portk 
of  the  ruins  rises  upon  a  granite  hill,  abo 
400  feet  in  relative  height ;  the  other,  sep 
rated  by  a  slight  valley,  lies  upon  a  somewh 
raised  terrace.  From  the  curved  and  zigzs 
form  still  apparent  in  the  ruined  walls,  whh 
cover  the  whole  of  the  western  declivity 
the  hill,  these  have  doubtless  formed  a  on< 
impregnable  fortress.  The  whole  space 
densely  overgrown  with  nettles  and  bushe 
and  some  great  trees  have  intertwined  the 
roots  with  the  buildings.  Without  exceptic 
the  walls,  some  of  which  have  still  a  heig 
of  thirty  feet,  are  built  of  cut  granite  stone 
generally  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  b 
no  mortar  has  been  used.  The  thickness 
the  walls,  where  they  appear  above  groun 
if  10  feet,  tapering  to  7  or  8  feet  above.  I 
many  places  monolith  pilasters,  of  8  to  , 
feet  in  length,  ornamented  in  diamond-shape 
lines,  stand  out  of  the  building.    These  ai 
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merally  8  inches  wide  and  three  inches  in 
dckness,  cut  out  of  a  hard  and  close  stone 
'  a  greenish  black  color,  and  having  a  me- 
llic  ring.  During  the  first  hurried  visit, 
auch  was  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  in- 
ription,  though  carvings  of  unknown  charac- 
rs  are  mentioned  by  the  early  Portuguese 
riters.  Such  however  may  yet  be  found, 
id  a  clue  be  thus  obtained  as  to  the  age  of 
e  strange  edifice.  Zimbaoe  is  in  all  proba- 
lity  an  ancient  factory,  raised  in  very  remote 
tiquity  by  strangers  in  the  land,  to  overawe 
e  savage  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
untry,  and  to  serve  as  a  depot  for  the  gold 
d  ivory  which  it  affords.  No  native  mud- 
6011  it  dwelling  tribe  could  ever  have  conceived 
^  i  erection.— Academy. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

•om  a  letter  of  J.  M.  Plummer  to  M.  Ratcliff. 

Third  mo.,  1843. 
1  My  Dear  Friend, — Thy  letter  was  received 
it  evening,  and  was  truly  cordial  to  my 
jlings,  which  are  often  gloomy  and  dis- 
uraged,  contemplating  the  things  around 
jl  and  especially  in  our  beloved  Society.  The 
res  and  anxieties  of  life  press  heavily  upon 
3,  and  I  fear  in  regard  to  my  own  individual 
ite.  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
viable  privilege  to  be  as  near  the  haven  of 
list  as  I  believe  thou  art.  I  hope  thou  wilt 
strengthened  and  favored  with  patience  to 
dure  the  sufferings  which  may  yet  be  al- 
tted  thee,  looking  not  at  the  things  which 
e  seen,  but  unto  those  which  are  not  seen, 
d  are  eternal." 


lvi 


Elizabeth  Pitfield  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 


"  Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  22d,  1843. 

"My  Dear  Friend, — As  thou  requested  me 
write  after  our  return,  I  may  inform  thee 
e  arrived  safely  on  Seventh-day  morning, 
ter  a  very  fatiguing  journey  over  the  rnoun- 
ins.  Our  friends  all  seemed  glad  to  receive 
i,  and  we  were  truly  thankful  to  find  them 
usual  health.  My  heart  was  filled  with 
atitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
any  preservations  extended  to  us,  for  there 
ere  many  dangerous  places  on  the  railroad 
ving  to  the  late  heavy  rains. 
"The  visit  we  paid  at  thy  house  has  been 
'ten  brought  to  my  remembrance,  attended 
ith  gratitude  that  we  were  permitted  to 
irtake  with  thee  in  the  renewed  feeling  of 
ospel  fellowship,  drinking  together  into  the 
,me  cup  which  our  blessed  Eedeemer  at  sea- 
ins  is  pleased  to  grant  his  poor  baptized 
sciples  to  partake  of.  Oh,  my  dear  friend, 
seems  to  me  thou  art  one  to  whom  the  lan- 
lage  is  applicable,  '  ye  are  they  that  have 
mtinued  with  me  in  my  temptations,  and  I 
jpoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  even  as  my 
ather  has  appointed  unto  me.'  I  trust  and 
slieve,  He  that  has  been  with  thee  in  six 
oubles,  will  continue  to  bless  thee  with  His 
fe-giving  presence,  and  go  with  thee  through 
le  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  Many  and 
irious  have  been  thy  trials ;  but  through  all 
le  Lord  has  sustained  thee  and  given  thee 
)  partake  of  that  living  bread  that  the  world 
nows  not  of.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  let  us 
aite  in  interceding  for  strength  to  bear  all 
at  may  yet  remain  for  us  to  suffer  for  His 
leased  name's  sake.  The  church  is  so  strip- 
of  those  who  stood  firmly  for  the  cause 


of  truth  and  righteousness  in  this  city,  that  I 
sometimes  am  ready  to  say,  Who  is  sufficient 
for  the  thiogs  of  this  day,  when  the  enemy 
is  seeking  to  lay  waste  the  whole  heritage  of 
God.  Surely  never  was  there  a  day  that  re- 
quired more  deep  watching  and  prayer  than 
the  present.  Satan  has  transformed  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  to  deceive,  if  possible, 
the  very  elect.  But  I  trust  there  will  be  those 
preserved  in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  that 
know  in  whom  they  have  believed  ;  and  know 
also  that  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  His. 

"The  English  Friends  are  at  present  over 
in  Jersey,  visiting  meetings.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  them ;  oh,  that  they  may  be  strength- 
ened, if  rightly  qualified  by  the  Great  Master, 
to  help  us ;  for  we  feel  the  need  of  such.  We 
have  been  so  afflicted  by  some  from  their 
land,  that  I  cannot  forget  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  some  of  us  have  had  to  partake,  on 
account  of  the  ministry  of  some  that  have  of 
latter  time  visited  this  land.  My  spirit  mourns 
that  some  we  looked  up  to  as  fathers  and 
mothers  have  given  their  strength  to  such  as 
these  I  But  I  often  am  comforted  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  promise,  'I  will  leave  in 
the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  peo- 
ple, and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.' 

"  Our  dear  friends  Wm.  Evans  and  Thomas 
Kite,  left  for  Indiana  on  Sixth-day  last.  I 
feel  anxious  to  hear  from  them,  as  the  late 
rains  have  washed  the  roads,  and  in  some 
places  the  bridges  were  also  much  injured. 
But  I  trust  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  put  them 
forth,  will  go  before  and  keep  them  from  evil, 
and  enable  them  to  stand  firmly  for  the  blessed 
Truth  as  it  is  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Oh,  it  is  a  blessed  calling  to  be  thus 
engaged  in  His  service. 

"Thy  friends  K.  W.  and  C.  S.  are  well,  and 
are  in  hopes  of  seeing  Sarah  Hillman,  M.,  and 
B.,  the  latter  part  of  next  week.  The  ac- 
counts from  them  are  very  pleasant.  I  feel 
the  absence  of  dear  Sarah ;  as  she  and  I  sit 
together  in  meeting  in  sweet  unity.  I  hear 
Asenath  Clarke,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
has  a  certificate  from  her  Monthly  Meeting 
to  visit  England,  also  the  continent.  I  hope 
she  may  be  preserved,  for  the  signs  of  the 
times  look  very  awful  in  that  country ;  indeed 
everywhere  the  aspect  of  things  in  our  So- 
ciety looks  gloomy.  Oh  that  I  may  be  kept 
in  the  safe  inclosure  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  for 
Eis  covenant  of  life  and  of  peace  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  are  afraid  before  His  great 
Name. 

"  From  thy  truly  attached  friend  and  com- 
panion in  tribulation, 

Elizabeth  Pitfield." 


From 


to  M.  R. 


"  Tenth  mo.  1843. 


"  Dear  friend  Mildred  Eatcliff, — It  has  been 
a  matter  of  some  consideration  with  me, 
whether  in  thy  present  state  of  bodily  weak- 
ness and  affliction,  I  should  present  a  letter 
to  thy  notice  !  Yet,  under  a  fresh  feeling  of 
that  love  and  near  unity  which  I  have  in  a 
peculiar  manner  often  felt  to  flow  in  my  heart 
towards  thee,  I  venture  to  write.  I  consider 
it,  my  dear  friend,  a  blessing  for  which  some 
of  us  in  the  younger  walks  of  life  ought  to  be 
humbly  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
that  amidst  the  aged  of  this  Society,  are  to 


be  found  those  concerning  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  they  stand  as  watchmen  and 
watchwomen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  These 
having  been  concerned  faithfully  to  follow 
their  crucified  and  risen  Lord  in  the  regenera- 
tion, are  thereby  permitted  to  arise  and  to 
walk  with  Him  in  newness  of  life,  as  well  as 
prepared  to  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  maintain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
These,  like  Mordecai  and  Esther  of  old,  are 
engaged  to  stand  their  ground  faithfully;  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  railings  and  threat- 
enings  of  the  enemy,  do  intercede  for  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  people;  say- 
ing unto  and  encouraging  one  another  to  hold 
their  confidence  in  the  Lord,  firm  unto  the 
end.  And  although  these  be  but  as  one  here 
and  another  there  in  some  places,  many  bow- 
ing their  necks  again  to  that  yoke  of  bondage 
from  which  they  once  appeared  to  have  clean 
escaped,  yet  those  who  trust  in  the  Lord, 
holding  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  with- 
out wavering,  will  experience  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  '  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower:  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  are 
safe.'  Yea  in  that  power  do  they  dwell,  and 
in  that  life  are  they  preserved,  that  gathered 
this  people  in  the  beginning;  and  which  can 
and  ever  will  preserve  from  the  snares  of  the 
adversary  those  whose  trust  and  confidence 
are,  and  continue  to  be,  in  the  Lord  alone. 
These  see  and  feel  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  are  prepared  at  their  Master's  bidding,  to 
sound  an  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Oh  I  that  I,  as  one  of  the  weakest  and  hinder- 
most  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  (if  worthy  to  be 
counted  one  of  his  flock  at  all,)  may  be  en- 
abled to  keep  the  watch  and  maintain  the 
warfare  so  as  to  be  made  an  overcomer  and 
partaker  with  the  saints  in  light,  is  at  times 
all  I  desire,  or  all  I  want  my  friends  to  desire 
for  me.  What  are  all  the  afflictions  of  the 
body,  the  tribulations  of  mind,  and  the  temp- 
tations which  the  soul's  enemy  may  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  journey  forward  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  peace,  when 
compared  to  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  that 
awaits  such  as  continue  patient  in  well-doing 
unto  the  end  !  These  ransomed  and  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  (of  whom,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
had  a  strong  and  abiding  confidence  that  thou 
wilt  be  one)  shall  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away.  O  pray  thou  there- 
fore for  the  weak,  the  unwary,  and  inexperi- 
enced, that  the  Lord  may  have  compassion 
upon  such  as  these  (of  whom  I  am  chief)  and 
direct  and  keep  them  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  whatsoever  sacrifices  or  sufferings  it  may 
cost  them. 

"  I  am  often  reminded  of  what  I  once  heard 
thee  say  in  our  Select  Yearly  Meeting,  '  That 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  preaching  in  which 
there  is  no  gospel  power,'  or  words  of  similar 
import.  Which  reminds  of  the  Saviour's  pre- 
cept, '  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation;'  and  that  of  his  Apostle,  'The 
kingdom  of  God  standeth  not  in  word  but  in 
power.'  And  again,  'I  will  not  know  the 
speech  of  them  that  are  puffed  up,  but  the 
power.'  Oh,  I  believe  a  time  is  coming  of  in- 
creased trial  to  those  who  are  building  upon 
the  Bock,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  build- 
ing upon  the  sand.  But  concerning  the  first 
may  we  not  confidently  hope,  that  as  they 
abide  unmoved  by  the  lo  here's  and  lo  there's, 
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they  will  experience  preservation,  however 
vehemently  the  winds  and  floods  may  beat. 

"In  much  love  I  remain  and  subscribe  my 
self  thy  friend  and  sister, 


(To  be  continued.) 

Stolen  Secrets. 

A  manufacturer  in  these  our  days  holds  his 
own  against  competition  by  force  of  capital, 
knowledge  of  science,  and  skill  of  workmen. 
He  has  no  secret  beyond  that  of  producing 
the  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  case  was  different.  What 
a  man  discovered  in  the  arts  he  concealed. 
Workmen  were  put  upon  their  oath,  in  the 
name  of  God,  never  to  reveal  the  processes 
used  by  their  employers.  Doors  were  kept 
closed,  artisans,  going  out  were  searched, 
visitors  were  rigorously  excluded  from  admis- 
sion, and  false  operations  blinded  the  work- 
men themselves.  The  mysteries  of  every  craft 
were  hedged  in  by  quickset  fences  of  empiri- 
cal pretension  and  judicial  affirmation. 

The  royal  manufactories  of  porcelain,  for 
example,  were  long  carried  on  in  Europe  with 
a  spirit  of  jealous  exclusiveness.  His  Majesty 
of  Saxony  was  especially  circumspect.  Not 
content  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
upon  his  work  people,  he  would  not  abate  his 
kingly  suspicion  in  favor  of  a  brother  monarch. 
Neither  king  nor  king's  delegate  might  enter 
within  the  tabooed  walls  of  Meissen.  What 
is  erroneously  called  the  Dresden  porcelain — 
that  exquisite  pottery  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  the  like — was  produced  for  two 
hundred  years  by  a  process  so  secret  that 
neither  the  bribery  of  princes  nor  the  gar- 
rulity of  operatives  ever  revealed  it. 

There  is  still  standing,  close  by  Temple  Bar, 
in  London,  an  old  chemist's  shop.  The  pro- 
prietor of  it  in  days  gone  by  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  making  citric  acid.  More  favor- 
bly  circumstanced  than  other  secret  manu- 
facturers, his  was  a  process  that  required  no 
assistance.  He  employed  no  workmen.  Ex- 
perts came  to  sample  and  assort  and  bottle 
his  products.  They  never  entered  the  labora- 
tory. The  mystic  operations  by  which  he 
grew  rich  were  confined  to  himself.  One  day, 
having  locked  the  doors  and  blinded  the  win- 
dows, sure  as  usual  of  the  safety  of  his  secret, 
our  chemist  went  home  to  dinner.  A  chim- 
ney sweep,  or  a  boy  disguised  as  such,  wide 
awake  in  chemistry,  was  on  the  watch.  Pol- 
lowing  the  secret-keeper  so  far  on  his  way 
toward  Charing  Cross  as  to  be  sure  he  would 
not  return  that  day,  the  sooty  philosopher 
hied  rapidly  back  to  Temple  bar,  ascended 
the  low  building,  dropped  down  the  flue,  saw 
all  he  wanted,  and  returned,  carrying  with 
him  the  mystery  of  making  citric  acid.  A 
few  months  after,  and  the  price  of  the  article 
was  reduced  four-fifths.  The  poor  man  was 
heart  broken,  and  died  shortly  afterward, 
ignorant  of  the  trick  by  which  he  had  been 
victimized. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  ware  in  England 
originated  in  a  stolen  secret.  Few  readers 
need  to  be  informed  that  tin  ware  is  simply 
thin  iron  plated  with  tin  by  being  dipped  into 
the  molten  metal.  In  theory  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  clean  the  surface  of  iron,  dip  it  into 
a  bath  of  the  boiling  tin,  and  remove  it,  en- 
veloped with  the  silvery  metal,  to  a  place  for 
cooling.  In  practice,  however,  the  process  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  arts.  It  was 
discovered  in  Holland,  and  guarded  from  pub- 


licity with  the  utmost  vigilance  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  England  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  secret,  until  James  Sherman,  a 
Cornish  miner,  crossed  the  Channel,  insinua- 
ted himself  surreptitiously  into  a  tin  plate 
manufactory,  made  himself  master  of  the  se- 
cret and  brought  it  home. 

The  history  of  cast  steel  presents  a  curious 
instance  of  a  manufacturing  secret  stealthily 
obtained  under  the  cloak  of  an  appeal  to  phil- 
anthropy. The  main  distinction  between  iron 
and  steel,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that  the 
latter  contains  carbon.  The  one  is  converted 
into  the  other  by  being  heated  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  contact  with  powdered  charcoal 
in  an  iron  box.  Now  steel  thus  made  is  un 
equal.  The  middle  of  a  bar  is  more  carbonized 
than  the  ends,  and  the  surface  more  than  the 
centre.  It  is,  therefore,  unreliable.  Uniform 
work  cannot  be  made  out  of  it.  For  many 
purposes  it  will  answer,  but  where  accuracy 
is  required  it  falls.  Nevertheless,  before  the 
invention  of  cast  steel  there  was  nothing 
better. 

In  1760  there  lived  at  Attercliffe,  near 
Sheffield,  a  watch  maker  named  Huntsman 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  the  watch  springs 
in  use,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
them  homogeneous.  "If,"  thought  he,  "lean 
melt  a  piece  of  steel  and  cast  it  into  an  ingot, 
its  composition  should  be  the  same  through- 
out." He  succeeded.  His  steel  becamefamous 
Huntsman's  ingots  for  fine  work  were  in  uni 
versal  demand.  He  did  not  call  them  cast 
steel.  That  was  his  secret.  About  1770  a 
large  manufactory  of  this  peculiar  steel  was 
established  at  Attercliffe.  The  process  was 
wrapped  in  secrecy  by  every  means  within 
reach — true  and  faithful  men  hired,  the  work 
divided  and  subdivided,  large  wages  paid,  and 
stringent  oaths  administered.  It.  did  not  an- 
swer. One  midwinter  night,  as  the  tall  chim- 
neys of  the  Attercliffe  steel  works  belched 
forth  their  smoke,  a  traveller  knocked  at  the 
gate.  It  was  bitterly  cold ;  the  snow  fell  fast 
and  the  wind  howled  across  the  moor.  The 
stranger,  apparently  a  plowman  or  agricul- 
tural laborer  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm, 
awakened  no  suspicion.  Scanning  the  way- 
farer closely,  and  moved  by  motives  of  hu- 
manity, the  foreman  granted  his  request  and 
let  him  in. 

Feigning  to  be  worn  out  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  the  poor  fellow  sank  upon  the  floor 
and  soon  appeared  to  be  asleep.  That,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  his  intention.  He  closed 
his  eyes  apparently  only.  He  saw  the  work- 
men cut  bars  of  steel  into  bits,  place  them  in 
crucibles,  and  thrust  the  crucibles  into  a  fur- 
nace. The  fire  was  urged  to  its  extreme  power 
until  the  steel  was  melted.  Clothed  in  wet 
rags  to  protect  themselves  from  the  heat,  the 
workmen  drew  out  the  glowing  crucibles  and 
poured  their  liquid  contents  into  a  mould. 
Mr.  Huntsman's  factory  had  nothing  more  to 
disclose.  The  secret  of  making  cast  steel  had 
been  stolen. — Harper's  Magazine. 


As  I  tenderly  love  you  1  rejoice  in  what- 
ever attends  you  that  is  prosperous,  particu- 
larly that  our  gracious  Lord  and  Lawgiver 
overshadows  your  meetings  when  the  body 
is  collectively  assembled  for  his  service.  He 
hath  often  limited  the  turbulent  waves  which 
contentious  spirits  have  raised,  and  for  his 
own  namesake  made  evidently  bare  his  holy 
arm.  I  have  often  remarked  it  with  admira- 
tion and  worship  of  heart  and  learned  from 


it,  if  we  do  the  Lord's  work  in  his  spirit, 
weapon  formed  against  it  shall  prosper. 

Samuel  Fothergill  to  John  Pemberton,  1760. 


Origins 

"  OH  LOED !  BY  WHOM  SHALL  JACOB  ABK 

FOB  HE  IS  SMALL." 
Faintly  and  slow  the  column  moves  along, 

Its  vanguard  facing  toward  the  Promised  Land, 
Nor  Aaron's  voice  nor  Miriam's  sacred  song 

Bevives  our  Israel's  sad  and  drooping  band ; 
By  day  no  cloudy  throne — by  night  no  flame — 

Appears  our  march  to  guide,  our  hearts  to  cheer : 
Have  we  for  faith  but  doubt. — for  glory,  shame, — 

For  union,  weakness, — and  for'hope,  but  fear? 

Is  it  that  Egypt  still  attracts  our  love  ? — 

Her  pleasures,  follies,  ritual  mixed  and  rude, 
Have  these  a  foothold  in  our  hearts  above 

That  purer  worship,  which, — in  solitude, 
In  trials,  prisons,  persecutions  stern, 

Our  sires  received  to  hold  on  high  unfurled, 
A  noble  standard, — that  we  feebly  turn 

Our  glances  backward  to  a  darkened  world,? 

Our  sires,  "  where  are  they  and  the  prophets  too  ?" 

Who,  in  our  earlier,  brighter,  nobler  day, 
Headed  the  battle, — strong,  courageous,  true, — 

Or  sweetly  led  in  peace  our  calmer  way ; 
Unshrinking,  earnest,  faithful  to  their  Lord, 

They  trod  with  firmness  their  appointed  path, 
And  they  have  rested  in  their  great  reward, 

Shielded  by  love  from  everlasting  wrath. 

Peace  to  their  ashes !  honor  to  the  name 

Of  Israel's  risen  Lord,  their  Prince  and  Guide! 
But,  brethren, — is  not  still  His  power  the  same, 

His  love  as  yearning,  and  as  undenied 
To  humble  seekers  craving  help  and  grace 

Their  cross  to  know  and  bear, — though  trial,  pain, 
And  conflict  meet  them  as  they  run  their  race, 

Content  to  suffer,  crowns  like  theirs  to  gain! 

Do  we  look  back  to  Egypt  ?    Do  we  lean 

Upon  that  "  bruised  reed,"  the  strength  of  men, 
And  their  mixed  worship,  to  our  sires  unclean, 

And  sure  to  pierce  their  straying  children,  when 
They  rest  their  weight  upon  it, — turning  back 

From  that  serene  and  searching  Light  within, 
Which  has  the  power  still  to  flood  their  track 

With  noon-tide  radiance,  cleansing  from  all  sin  ? 

Vain,  without  faith  in  this,  the  plaintive  call 

Upon  the  Lord  for  help  in  this  our  need, 
"  By  whom  shall  Jacob  rise,  for  he  is  small  ?" — 

Humbled  and  low  and  weak  he  is  indeed; 
But  if  within  his  camp  are  Achan's  gold 

And  garb  forbidden,  and  Abihu's  flame 
Unhallowed, — need  our  sorrowing  hearts  be  told 

Why  he  hath  tears  for  joy, — for  glory,  shame? 

Let  us  sit  down,  my  brethren,  each  at  home, 

And  weeping,  cleanse  us  for  our  sacrifice, 
Knowing  that  if  with  contrite  hearts  we  come, 

And  hungering  for  that  bread  beyond  all  price, 
That  Heavenly  bread  the  Lord  alone  can  give, 

He  will  bestow  it  freely  ;  He  will  be 
Our  guide,  sustainer,  strength,  while  here  we  live, 

And  in  His  kingdom  bless  eternally ! 


Forks  and  Plates. 
Forks,  for  example,  now  indispensable 
every  dinner-table,  and  furnishing  empkv, 
ment  to  half  a  dozen  different  trades,  hav 
hardly  been  in  common  use  in  England  fc 
two  hundred  years.    "I  observed,"  said 
old  traveller,  Thomas  Coryate,  in  his  "  Cn 
dities,"  published  in  1611,  "  a  custom  in 
those  Italian  cities  and  towns  through 
which  I  have  passed  that  is  not  used  in  an 
other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels 
neither  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation 
Christendom  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italj 
The  Italians  do  always  at  their  meals  use 
little  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat.  Fc 
while  with  the  knife,  which  they  hold  in  on 
hand,  they  cut  the  meat  out  of  the  dish,  the; 
fasten  the  fork,  which  they  hold  in  their  othe 
hand,  upon  the  same  dish ;  so  that  one  wh' 
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"ii  bould  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meat 
W.fdth  his  fingers,  from  which  all  the  table  do 
■at,  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the 
ompany,  insomuch  that  for  his  error  he 
"  ball  be  at  the  least  browbeaten,  if  notrepre- 
ended  in  words.  This  form  of  feeding  is 
enerally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy ;  their 
>rks  being,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  iron, 
teel,  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used 
nly  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their 
uriosity  is  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any 
leans  endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with 
ngers,  seeing  that  all  men's  fingers  are  not 
like  clean.  Hereupon  I  myself  thought  good 
)  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked- 
utting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
ut  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  Eng- 
md,  since  I  came  home."  Porks  seem  to 
ave  been  employed  in  Italy — by  some,  at 
ny  rate — since  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
aough  Coryate  may  be  correct  in  his  boast 
f  having  first  brought  them  into  use  in  Eng- 
md,  they  were  known  in  this  country  before 
is  time.  To  Queen  Elizabeth  were  pre- 
anted,  at  different  times,  "  a  fork  of  crystal, 
arnished  with  gold  slightly,  and  sparks  of 
arnets ;"  "  a  fork  of  coral,  slightly  garnished 
rith  gold;"  and  "  a  fork  of  gold,  garnished 
nth  two  little  rubies,  two  little  pearls  pen- 
ant,  and  a  little  coral."  But  the  dainty 
ueen  preferred  the  old  habit  of  fingering  her 
leat,  and  forks  were  for  a  long  time  regard- 
d  as  a  worthless,  foppish  institution.  One 
ivine,  in  James  I.'s  reign,  preached  a  sermon 
gainst  forks,  declaring  it  to  be  "  an  insult 
n  Providence  not  to  touch  one's  meat  with 
ne's  fingers;"  and  Fynes  Morison,  in  his 
Itinerary,"  published  in  1617,  advised  all 
oung  travellers,  "  returning  home,  to  lay 
side  the  spoon  and  fork  of  Italy,  the  affected 
estures  of  Prance,  and  all  strange  apparel." 
Even  in  1652,  Heylin,  speaking  of  the  ivory 
ticks  used  for  eating  in  China,  said  "  the  use 
f  silver  forks  came  from  hence  into  Italy, 
nd  with  us,  taken  up  of  late  by  some  of  our 
pruce  gallants,  from  thence  into  England." 
i'orks  were  then,  and  for  some  time  after, 
ooked  upon  as  the  absurd  affectations  of  cox- 
ombs  ;  they  only  came  into  general  use  late 
a  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hardly  older  is  the  common  employment 
f  earthenware  plates  and  dishes  instead  of 
yooden  platters ;  but  the  effects  of  fashion 
lpon  trade  have  been  shown  more  notably  in 
he  case  of  the  finer  sorts  of  pottery.  It  was 
he  demand  for  antique  Etruscan  wares  that 
irst  gave  an  impetus  to  improvement  in  the 
ude  earthenware  manufacture  of  old  times ; 
,nd  fresh  encouragement  came  with  the  in- 
roduction  in  Europe  of  the  delicate  work- 
aanship  of  China  and  Japan.  The  Dresden 
actory  owes  its  greatness  to  this  cause,  and 
t  was  to  rival  Dresden  that  porcelain-manu- 
acture  was  started  at  Sevres,  where  the  busi- 
iess  threatened  to  die  out  before  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  passion  for  china  induced  Louis 
QV.  to  buy  up  the  establishment,  and  put  it 
n  a  fair  way  of  success.  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
»ur  own  great  potter,  also  owes  half  his  re- 
lown  to  his  skill  in  catering  for  purely 
ashionable  requirements,  and  Queen  Caroline 
;reatly  helped  to  make  his  fortune  when  she 
nade  him  "  royal  potter."  "  The  demand  for 
ihe  cream-color,  alias  queen's  ware  alias 
vory,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  and  partner, 
Thomas  Bently,  "  still  increases.  It  is  really 
unazing  how  rapidly  the  use  has  spread 
Umost  over  the  whole  globe,  and  how  uni- 


versally it  is  liked.  How  much  of  this  general 
use  and  estimation  is  owing  to  the  mode  of 
its  introduction,  and  how  much  to  its  real 
utility  and  beauty,  are  questions  in  which  we 
may  be  a  good  deal  interested  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  future  conduct;  for,  if  a  royal  or 
noble  introduction  be  as  necessary  as  beauty 
to  the  sale  of  an  article  of  luxury,  then  the 
manufacturer,  if  he  consults  his  own  interest, 
will  bestow  as  much  pains  in  gaining  the 
favor  of  these  advantages  as  ho  would  on  be- 
stowing the  latter."  Wedgwood,  at  any  rate, 
profited  by  the  pains  which,  with  this  end, 
he  took.  For  many  years,  from  1770,  his 
showroom  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  was  one  of 
the  sights  of  London,  a  fashionable  resort 
for  idlers  about  Court,  as  well  as  an  object  of 
attraction  to  foreigners  and  country  visitors. 
By  it  his  fame  was  spread  abroad,  and  com- 
missions came  to  him  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  One  memorable  commission  was 
from  the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  an  immense 
cream-ware  service,  of  which  each  piece  was 
to  have  a  separate  English  landscape  painted 
on  it.  "I  am  just  returned,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Delaney,  in  June,  1774,  "  from  viewing  the 
Wedgwood-ware  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Empress  of  Pussia.  It  consists,  I  believe,  of 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
There  are  thi'ee  rooms  below  and  two  above 
filled  with  it,  laid  out  on  tables."  The  price 
paid  for  this  service  was  £3,000,  and  it  be- 
came a  splended  advertisement  of  Wedgwood 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  in  later  times  in  the  pro- 
duction of  costly  earthenware  and  kindied 
articles  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fashion. 
— Bourne. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Words  of  Comfort. 

There  is  something  very  cheering  to  the 
Christian  in  beholding  the  glorious  hope  and 
strong  confidence  which  are  often  granted  in 
the  decline  of  life  to  those  who  have  long 
labored  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
feel  that  the  time  of  rest  is  approaching.  The 
language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  addressed  to 
Timothy,  I  believe  has  given  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  thousands  since  his  day,  "  1 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  His  appearing." 

The  experience  of  William  Edmundson  was 
very  similar.  His  journal  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "In  the  Eighth  month,  1704, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  my  age,  being 
under  much  affliction  and  weakness  of  body, 
I  was  resigned  unto  the  blessed  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  were  it  His  time,  would  gladly  have 
been  dissolved  and  at  ease,  '  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling.' For  I  was  not  afraid  of  death  or  the 
grave,  but  could  say,  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  Cod  ;  '  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?'  through  steadfast  faith 
and  hope  in  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  who  suffered  for  me,  and  whom  death 
or  the  grave  could  not  hold ;  but  who  rose 
again  and  appears  before  the  Father  for  me, 
as  advocate,  mediator  and  interceder.  In  my 
youthful  days,  He  was  pleased  to  visit  me 
with  the  appearance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 


turn  me  from  the  evil  of  my  ways,  making 
me  sensible  of  his  judgments  and  mercies, 
calling  me  by  His  grace  to  a  reformation,  and 
also  put  me  into  His  service  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  doctrine  of  His 
kingdom,  endowing  me  with  a  talent  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  of  understanding  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  for  the  benefit  of  His  church.  In 
which  I  have  labored  for  the  space  of  above 
fifty  years,  according  to  my  strength  and 
ability,  through  many  troubles,  deep  exer- 
cises and  perils  of  divers  kinds,  by  sea  and 
land,  which  fell  to  my  lot  in  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice, both  in  the  wilderness  by  robbers  and 
blood-thirsty  murderers,  by  open  opposers 
and  enemies  to  Truth,  and  worst  of  all,  by 
false  brethren  under  the  same  profession. 
These  things,  and  many  other  great  exercises 
and  straits,  the  Lord's  arm  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence have  still  preserved  me  through,  and 
supported  me  over  in  the  faith  that  gives  the 
victory,  having  blessed  his  work  and  given 
the  testimony  of  his  truth  dominion  to  this 
present  time." 

 ♦   

For  "The  Friend." 

"Another  Phase  of  Modern  Philosophy,  is 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  31  pages,  being  a 
discourse  read  btfore  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  3d  mo.  1st,  1872,  by  Eli 
K.  Price." 

The  materialist,  to  find  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  his  chimerical  theories  as  to  the 
source  of  life,  is  many  times  compelled  to  con- 
tent himself  with  very  slight  facts,  and  fre- 
quently so  apparent  is  their  flimsiness  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  eye  of  common  sense.  But 
happily  the  investigations  of  modern  science, 
aided  by  the  immense  powers  of  the  solar 
microscope  as  well  as  other  helps,  find  noth- 
ing incompatable  with  true  revealed  religion. 
With  Cowper  we  can  say : — 

"  Some,  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation  ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublirnest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars  ;  why  some  are  fix'd, 
And  planetary  some  ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  light. 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both." 

Professor  Huxley,  of  England,  in  his  lay 
sermon,  presents  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
life  in  rather  an  enticing  manner,  perhaps 
well  calculated  to  mislead  the  unwary,  and 
which  has  been  read  by  many.  To  meet  and 
expose  the  errors  contained  in  these  papers, 
Eli  K.  Price,  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  now  past  his  three- 
score and  ten  years,  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  thought,  has  taken  up  the  theories 
as  here  exhibited,  given  them  a  patient,  un- 
prejudiced, and  impartial  examination,  and  in 
the  discourse  above  referred  to  carefully  goes 
over  the  ground  step  by  step,  clearly  refutes 
the  arguments  advanced,  and  so  completely 
shows  the  falsity  of  the  premises  assumed,  as 
to  leave  but  one  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  viz. :  that  there  is  not  now,  and 
never  has  been  but  the  one  only  true  source 
of  life,  and  that  it  is  from  Him  who  in  the 
beginning  said,  "  Let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light,"  and  who  it  is  emphatically  de- 
clared, "  Formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 

It  is  presumed  that  but  very  few  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal  have  been  misled  by 
the  fallacies  alluded  to,  yet  as  the  present  is 
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a  time  of  much  curious  speculation  and  in- 
quiry into  matters  which  are  purposely  hid 
from  our  view  and  are  in  no  ways  essential 
for  us  to  know;  it  has  been  thought  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  publish  a  few  short  extracts 
from  this  able  essay. 

"'All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.'  'There 
is  one  flesh  of  men  and  another  of  beasts.' 
'  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  *  *  * 
lose  his  own  soul  ?' 

Those  who  have  lived  through  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
witnessed  the  many  useful  and  brilliant  dis- 
coveries that  have  illustrated  the  past  two 
ages,  may  not  safely  venture  to  discourage 
the  boldness  of  any  investigations  that  are 
legitimately  pursued.  Nor  will  any  one 
properly  criticise  or  censure  those  who  in  the 
main  are  doing  good  service  to  science,  un- 
less he  clearly  perceives  that  the  great  canon 
of  philosophizing,  which  all  must  acknow- 
ledge, has  not  been  duly  observed.  When 
such  case  occurs  in  matters  of  highest  im- 
portance, it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
humblest  to  speak  out  in  correction  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  error,  in  the  name  of  an  all 
pervading  philosophy,  and  iu  behalf  of  our 
common  humanity,  according  to  his  convic- 
tion and  ability. 

The  first  lesson  the  scientist  should  learn  is 
that  of  the  limit  of  the  human  understanding, 
beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate, and  to  recognize  as  inviolable  those 
secrets  which  the  Creator  has  chosen  to  re- 
serve to  Himself,  as  to  which  there  is  no  re- 
sponse to  interrogation.  The  second,  is  to 
make  sure  of  all  the  facts  requisite  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truth,  and  thence  to  draw 
only  such  conclusion  as  the  known  facts  will 
justify. 

The  physicians  of  this  century  have  studied 
life  from  its  physical  basis,  and  have  too 
often  made  the  life  and  the  mind  of  man  the 
product  of  matter.  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
theory,  particularly  in  review  of  Professor 
Huxley's  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  both  to  show 
that  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions  upon  in- 
adequate facts,  and  that  he  has  left  out  of 
view  the  facts  that  show  the  distinctive  nature 
and  operations  of  the  life  and  the  mind. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  few  of  the  subjects 
having  a  bearing  upon  his  theory,  wherein 
the  limit  to  knowledge  is  recognizable,  beyond 
which  further  research  is  sure  to  be  baffled. 
Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  our  own 
life.  It  is  that  self  we  should  best  know  ;  and 
we  can  and  do  know  many  things  about  it ; 
indeed  all  about  it,  except  the  mystery  how 
it  can  possibly  be,  and  can  carry  on  its  own 
functions.  We  can  see  and  dissect -our  bodily 
structure  of  bones,  joints,  muscles,  tendons ; 
brain,  nerves,  tissues ;  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
&c.  We  see  and  feel  the  body's  functions  as 
they  are  carried  on.  We  see  how  it  is  fed  with 
food,  and  how  the  circulations  are  kept  going 
and  the  strength  is  maintained  ;  and  know 
that  the  food  taken  is  transmuted  into  the 
living  being.  We  are  invited  to  eat  and  drink 
to  appease  hunger  and  thirst,  and  thereby  we 
both  avert  greater  pain,  and  enjoy  pleasure. 
The  food  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  and  is  then  chyme. 
This  in  its  descent  receives  the  juice  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder 
of  the  liver.  The  action  of  the  stomach  keeps 
its  contents  in  motion;  and  one  portion,  un- 
fitted to  enter  the  life-process,  is  rejected  into 
the  draught,  the  other  called  chyle,  is  a  milky 


fluid,  which  the  lacteals  opening  into  the  in- 
testines imbibe  and  carry  to  the  thoracic 
duct  and  into  the  venous  system.  The  heart 
propels  the  crimson  blood  that  is  returned  to 
it  by  the  veins,  together  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  chyle,  upon  the  lungs,  where  it  meets 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  decarbonized,  and 
becomes  scarlet;  and  this  bright  red  blood, 
being  returned  to  the  heart,  is  propelled 
through  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  freighted  with  all  the  material  the 
system  demands;  the  corpuscles  for  bone, 
muscle,  tendon,  tissue,  &c,  and  delivers  them 
as  and  where  wanted,  and  from  the  extremi- 
ties the  blood  is  returned  through  the  veins 
to  the  heart.  The  process  of  life  is  carried 
on  by  ceaseless  pulsations.  The  heart  throbs; 
the  arteries  expand  and  contract;  the  stomach, 
the  diaphragm  and  chest  expand  and  con- 
tract ;  the  lungs  are  kept  in  play,  and  we 
breathe ;  the  intestines  are  operated  by  the 
peristaltic  motion,  and  the  glands  and  ab- 
sorbents are  ever  at  work.  All  this  we  per- 
ceive, or  the  anatomist  or  physiologist  does 
for  us,  and  to  him  all  is  as  familiar  as  things 
of  daily  observation.  But  can  he  tell  us  what 
life  is,  or  how  it  acts  with  an  intelligence  sur- 
passingly wonderful?  We  see  in  this  pro- 
cess that  the  food  has  become  part  of  the  liv- 
ing being  ;  and  it  will  remain  such  so  long  as 
it  is  useful  to  the  creature,  and  when  any 
part  becomes  useless  in  the  animal  economy 
it  is  rejected,  so  that  after  a  few  years  the 
whole  system  is  composed  of  new  materials, 
but  the  same  life  of  identical  consciousness 
has  survived  ;  and  may  survive  more  than 
ten  entire  changes  of  the  life-molecules.  It  is 
the  life  in  the  body  and  only  the  life  that  has 
had  power  to  take  in,  digest,  and  assimilate 
the  organic  food  we  eat  and  make  it  part  of 
itself.  Why  or  how  the  thing  we  call  life  can 
do  all  this  no  microscope  reveals  to  our  sight ; 
no  skill  of  dissection  can  reach  it ;  no  cunning 
of  thought  can  teach  us.  We  only  witness 
the  process  and  the  fact  of  life.  The  power 
that  created  the  life,  and  endowed  it  with  its 
wonderful  intelligence  has  chosen  to  keep 
this  secret  to  Himself;  and  though  it  is  our- 
self,  and  we  are  always  conscious  to  its  pre- 
sence and  action  while  we  live,  we  can  never 
tell  what  it  is,  or  how  it  lives.  We  must  ac- 
cept it  as  an  ultimate  fact ;  but  from  that  fact 
we  may,  if  we  are  logical,  infer  that  it  had  an 
Author,  who  could  create  it,  and  yet  permit 
us  never  to  know  his  secret,  though  that 
secret  be  our  own  life.  The  unknowable  is 
thus  dwelt  upon  not  only  to  heighten  our  con- 
ception of  Deity,  but  to  show  where  time  and 
labor  would  be  spent  in  vain ;  and  also,  because 
it  is  salutary  that  all  who  investigate  science 
should  do  so  with  the  humbling  consciousness 
that  all  that  is  known  bears  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  that  which  here  cannot  be  known. 
Yet,  from  the  known,  from  the  evidence  of 
its  design,  and  power,  and  beneficence ;  its 
obedience  to  law,  and  harmonious  move- 
ments ;  its  grandeur  and  glory,  we  surely  in- 
fer a  Creator,  Almighty  and  Omniscient." 

"It  may  well  be  asserted  from  all  that  we  can 
observe  and  know,  that  matter  cannot  origi- 
nate life  ;  nor  life  matter.  Bach  logicially  de- 
mands a  Creator?  Life  cannot  originate  itself ; 
but  only  continue  the  previously  created  life, 
by  a  power  conferred  on  life  to  continue  life. 
Dead  matter  may  be  vitalized  and  thus  be- 
come part  of  the  living  body ;  but  the  life 
must  first  be  to  appropriate  matter  for  its 
uses,  to  vitalize  it,  and  to  build  up  the  living 


body  and  to  continue  it  in  life.    In  all  tim  i 

only  life  has  initiated  the  beings  of  the  su  ,j 

cessive  generations.    We  have  only  to  co  , 

sider  all  we  know  to  be  assured  of  thei  . 

truths.    No  protoplasm  could  now  exist,  u  , 

less  life  had  produced  it.    It  never  has  bee  :( 

chemically  or  otherwise  than  by  life  produce  , 
except  as  first  created.    It  is  only  found  S 
the  vital  current  produced  from  dead  foo 
The  immediate  cause  of  it  there  must,  ther 
fore,  be  the  preceding  vital  process,  endue 

with  power  to  impart  life  to  dead  matter.  I  , 

this  result  Dr.  Carpenter  considers  the  liv(  l 
and  spleen  perform  important  service." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend.''  |d 

In  reply  to  the  stricture  of  M.  O.  T.,  f 
would  say  that  no  assumption  that  animal  t 
were  to  be  immortal  is  involved  in  acceptin.  p. 
the  Scripture  in  its  more  simple  and  obviou  [b 
meaning,  that  death  physical,  as  well  as  deatl  ib 
spiritual,  "  entered  the  world  through  sin. 
That  the  life  by  which  "  in  Christ  shall  all  b 
made  alive,"  refers  to  spiritual  life,  is  unques 
tionable.    But  when  we  find  the  serpent,  th 
woman,  and  man  successively  cursed,  and  th 
concluding  words  of  man's  curse,  "  dust  tho 
art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  the  con 
elusion  is  difficult  to  escape,  that,  thougl 
neither  physical  man  nor  the  beasts  were  d« 
signed  to  be  immortal,  yet  the  beginning,  o 
first  occasion  of  the  entrance  and  operation  o 
physical  death  in  the  world,  was  througl 
man's  sin.    Why  explain  this  part  of  th 
curse  away  more  than  the  cursing  of  th 
ground,  and  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shal 
thou  eat  bread  ?"   These  were  physical  curses 

I  believe  there  is  more  danger  in  these  days 
and  perhaps  especially  to  Friends,  as  the  mos 
advanced  people  in  spiritual  religion,  of  ex 
plaining  away  apparent  conflicts  betweei 
science  and  sound  doctrine  by  resorting  t< 
"  spiritual"  interpetation  of  texts,  than  ther< 
is  of  the  kind  M.  O.  T.  apprehends.  Thus  w< 
have  one  of  our  most  highly  endowed  mem 
bers,  who  has  heretofore  been  a  thorougl 
Friend  in  principle,  lately  enunciating  (in  i 
lecture)  the  following  interpretation  of  a  par 
allel  text.  He  having  reason,  as  he  thinks 
from  geological  investigation,  to  believe  tha 
man  existed  contemporaneously  with  the'  ex 
tinct  world  of  animals  and  plants,  ages  befor< 
the  Adamic  creation,  seeks  to  explain  th( 
Mosaic  account  of  man's  origin  by  interpret 
ing  the  "breath  of  life,"  "breathed  into  hif 
nostrils,"  as  spiritual  life.  And  his  theory  if 
that  man  existed  for  ages  and  numberless  gen- 
erations as  an  irresponsible,  soul-less  animal 
among  the  other  beasts,  until  the  breath  of 
"  spiritual"  life  breathed  into  his  nostrils  made 
him,  "spiritually,"  a  living  soul. 

I  think  M.  O.  T.  will  admit  the  danger  of 
such  spiritualizing  of  texts.  The  same  meane 
might  be  used  to  explain  away  the  miracles  or 
any  other  difflcutly  to  the  natural  reason  in 
Scripture.  Where  we  are  not  called  on  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  or  by  fully  proven  facts, 
to  find  a  spiritual  meaning  for  texts  that  do 
not  obviously  bear  such  a  meaning,  we  should 
prefer  the  plain  interpretation  that  the  "  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err"  in, 
and  this  plain  interpretation,  in  the  texts  un- 
der consideration,  seems  to  be  that  death,  all 
death,  both  spiritual  and  material,  first  enter- 
ed the  world  thx*ough  man's  transgression. 

Alpha. 

Our  two  esteemed  correspondents  having 
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iOW  had  the  opportunity  for  giving  their  re 
peetive  views  on  the  point  in  question,  we 
hink  the  subject  may  be  dropped.  Both  ad- 
ait  that  "  death"  to  the  Divine  life  was  the 
mmediate  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  and  whether 
phvsical  death"  was  the  result  of  the  same 
urse,  is  a  matter  on  which  every  one  may  be 
;ft  to  entertain  his  own  views. — Editors. 


The  Great  Spirit  and  an  Indian  War  Chief. 
During  the  visit  of  the  Indian  lady,  Nah- 
e-bah wee-quay,  or  "  upright  woman,"  on  an 
mbassy  for  her  red  brethren  to  Queen  Vic- 
oria,  she  related  to  some  friends  in  a  simple, 
hildlike  manner,  the  following  narrative  of 
he  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
lind  of  a  war  chief,  unaided  by  any  human 
gency  whatever,  which  was  felt  to  be  instruc- 
ve  to  those  who  heard  its  recital,  and  it  is 
oped  will  be  interesting  to  others. 
This  chief  belonging  to  the  Ojibways,  near 
stl  wen's  Sound,  Lake  Huron,  was  a  poor  pagan, 
ad  lived,  prior  to  the  civilized  condition  now 
bfitnessed,  amongst  a  remnant  of  that  once 
awerful  tribe,  reduced  at  present  to  about 
thine  thousand  souls,  embracing  parts  of  other 
ibes  also.    He  was  noted  for  his  strong  and 
ion  jble  frame,  his  fearlessness  in  danger,  and 

is  remarkable  success  in  the  chase, 
igl  It  so  happened,  whilst  yet  a  young  mau, 
ith  a  wife  and  family  surrounding  him,  he 
or  [ft  the  camp  of  his  people  and  retired  a  con- 
derable  distance  from  them,  for  the  purpose 
igt  f  hunting.    Shortly  after  reaching  the  new 
thi  lace  of  abode,  the  supply  of  provisions  hav- 
ttiig  been  exhausted,  he  went  forth  as  formerly 
nil  i  quest  of  game,  but  soon  discovered  his  for- 
er  good  fortune  had  deserted  him,  the  ani- 
als,  as  if  apprized  of  his  intentions,  retiring 
08i  >  a  safe  distance  out  of  gun  shot.    Foiled  in 
is  purpose  he  renewed  his  exertions  only  to 
ad  failure  attending  every  attempt.  Dis- 
tt  mraged,  after  long  and  persevering  efforts, 
ers  jmembering  too  his  isolated  condition,  and 
w  le  imperative  needs  of  his  family,  who  had 
:i  dw  been  driven  nearly  to  starvation,  so  that 
igl  iey  had  to  live  more  than  three  days  on  wild 
ii  >ots,  he  paused,  weary  and  faint,  and  taking 
ar  j  seat  upon  a  log,  out  of  sight,  but  so  that  he 
k  j)uld  hear  his  little  children  playing,  he  fell  into 
ml  (train  of  meditation.  He  looked  upward  to  the 
ei  ue  arch  above  him,  and  beheld  the  beautiful 
)«  cy  and  the  bright  sun,  and  casting  his  eyes 
ii  bound  him  he  saw  the  grpen  grass,  the  wav- 
el  jig  trees,  and  the  flowing  water,  and  as  he 
liii  rought  of  the  silvery  moon  and  the  shining 
i  ars,  he  said  to  himself,  "These  things  came 
a  Dt  here  by  their  own  bidding !  there  must  be  a 
u  mse  for  them  !  they  could  not  produce  them- 
oi  Ives!  and  therefore  they  must  have  been 
if  i-eated !  and  who  is  their  creator  ?  Surely 
3  must  be  the  Great  Spirit !  and  I  wish  that 
reat  Spirit  would  bless  the  poor  Indian,  that 
s  famishing  wife  and  children  might  not 
arve."    Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  he 
ust  give  the  Great  Spirit  something,  so  that 
}  would  bless  him.    And  what  had  he  ? 
here  was  his  blanket,  though  it  had  done 
m  good  service,  and  was  sorely  needed,  he 
i  give  it  up  if  He  would  bless  him.  So 
ook  the  blanket  in  his  hands  and  laid  it 
the  log,  and  with  upturned  eyes  said, 
Eere,  Great  Spirit,  accept  this  blanket,  and 
ess  poor  Indian,  that  he  may  find  food,  that 
s  wife  and  children  may  not  starve."  The 
iguish  in  his  bosom  is  unabated.   No  manna 
U  from  Heaven  to  afford  relief.    The  offer- 
g  did  not  suffice.   What  was  he  now  to  do  ? 


A  tomahawk  hangs  in  his  belt.  Could  he 
spare  that  ?  Yes,  if  that  was  what  the  Great 
Spirit  required,  he  thought  he  could.  He  ad 
vances  as  before,  and  laid  it  on  the  log,  and 
said,  "Oh  !  Great  Spirit,  take  my  tomahawk 
It  is  all  poor  Indian  has.  He  has  nothing 
else  to  give.  Take  it  and  bless  me,  and  give 
me  food  for  my  children."  But  alas  !  no  an- 
swer comes.  The  burden  rests  upon  his  bosom 
still.  And  what  could  he  do  now  ?  There 
was  his  gun,  his  only  means  of  obtainin 
game,  his  sole  support  and  hitherto  unfailing 
friend.  How  could  he  spare  that?  Must  he 
part  with  that  also  ?  He  paused,  but  pressed 
down  by  his  forlorn  condition,  almost  hope- 
less, he  knew  of  no  other  extremity  worse 
than  his  present  condition.  Solemnly  the 
gun  was  laid  on  the  log,  and  he  sobbed  out, 
"  Oh  !  Great  Spirit,  take  my  gun  too  !  It  is 
all  poor  Indian  has.  He  has  nothing  more. 
Take  it,  and  bless  poor  Indian,  that  his  wife 
and  children  may  not  starve."  Still  the  mes- 
senger of  love  came  not.  Almost  broken- 
hearted, he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  a  ray 
of  light  had  flashed  through  his  soul  I  He 
would  go  to  the  rude  altar  again,  and  offer 
himself  up  to  the  Great  Spirit !  So  he  sat 
down  on  the  log  with  his  blanket,  tomahawk, 
and  gun  by  his  side,  and  said,  "  Here,  Great 
Spirit,  poor  Indian  has  given  up  all  that  he 
has,  he  has  nothing  more,  so  take  poor  Indian 
too,  and  bless  him,  that  he  may  find  food  for 
his  famishing  family  that  they  may  not 
starve."  In  a  moment  a  change  comes  over 
the  scene,  and  everything  seems  smiling  and 
joyous.  His  soul  is  filled  with  happiness,  and 
as  he  contemplates,  lo !  a  deer  comes  bound- 
g  towards  him  from  the  thicket.  He  raised 
his  gun  and  secured  him.  Thus  was  his  prayer 
answered.  He  was  ever  after  successful  in 
hunting,  game  was  abundant,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  had  all  the  praise.  Returning  to  his 
family  he  told  them  all  that  had  happened, 
and  thinking  that  if  he  left  the  blanket,  tom- 
ahawk, and  gun  upon  the  log,  they  could  be 
of  no  use  to  any  one,  he  took  them  with  him, 
and  told  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  take 
care  of  them  for  Him,  and  use  them  subject 
to  His  will.  The  hunting  season  being  over, 
he  returned  to  his  tribe  and  people;  and  on 
hearing  for  the  first  time  the  teaching  of  a 
missionary,  whilst  seated  with  his  red  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  listening  attentively  to 
the  words  of  the  speaker,  as  he  told  them  how 
they  must  give  themselves  up  to  Christ,  and 
remembering  how  similar  had  been  his  own 
situation  when  alone  in  the  forest,  he  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  sprang  upon 
his  feet  and  shouted,  "  Yes,  that's  me,  that's 
me !"  He  then  related  to  those  assembled 
the  above  narrative.  He  was  ever  after  a 
pious  Christian. 

He  had  never  learned  to  read,  but  could 
spell  out  the  words  contained  in  his  Bible, 
and  could  remember  large  portions  of  it. 
When  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  text, 
he  would  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  he 
declared  made  known  to  him  the  meaning, 
and  when  it  had  thus  been  revealed  to  him 
he  was  prepared  to  expound  it  to  others.  In 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  in  the  service  of 
God,  who  had  so  manifested  himself  to  him, 
he  was  called  from  works  to  rewards.  His 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  terminated  only 
with  his  life. — British  Workman,  1861. 


Vanity  is  blind  to  the  contempt  it  excites. 
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It  is  one  of  the  marked  and  deplorable  signs 
of  the  times,  that  scepticism  has  largely  in- 
vaded a  class  in  the  community  which  arro- 
gates to  it  self,  par  excellence,  the  distinction  of 
learned  or  cultivated,  and  that  the  latest  type 
of  this  unbelief  is  distinguished  by  its  cool, 
confident  assertion,  that  what  have  hereto- 
fore been  accepted  as  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  now  disproved  and  set  aside  by 
the  higher  revelations  of  science,  and  the 
trenchant  investigations  of  logical  criticism. 
These  bold  and  unfounded  assertions  are,  per- 
haps, brought  before  the  public  more  confi- 
dently and  undi-sguisedly  in  Great  Britain 
than  among  us,  with  the  self-complacent  as- 
surance that  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  the- 
ology no  longer  retain  their  hold  on  educated 
minds. 

Consonant  with  this  arrogant  assumption 
of  the  triumph  of  modern  thought  over  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  affecta- 
tion, on  the  part  of  these  "philosophers,"  of 
a  contemptuous  superiority  as  "  thinkers,"  and 
the  assertion,  amounting  to  dogmatism,  that 
none  but  their  own  class  are  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  whatever  points  they  pronounce 
doubtful  or  untrue;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  manifest  no  little  anxiety  to  draw  the 
popular  mind  over  to  their  own  unbelief;  or, 
as  they  express  it,  to  liberate  it  from  the  effete 
theology  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years, 
and  the  trammels  of  the  cramping  supersti- 
tion attending  it. 

Solomon's  declaration,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  is  no  where  more  fully 
illustrated  than  in  this  same  confident  asser- 
tion and  boasting  that  the  searching  inquiry 
and  unprecedented  discoveries  of  the  present 
age  have  afforded  unanswerable  arguments 
against  the  truth  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion,  and  based  modern  scepti- 
cism on  a  foundation  of  unassailable  facts. 
Such  was  the  vaunted  conclusion  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  last  century,  when- Voltaire 
and  his  infidel  associates  vainly  boasted  that 
they  had  "crushed"  out  Christ  and  his  self- 
denying  religion  ;  nor  do  we  find  exhibited  by 
there  modern  unbelievers,  with  all  their  pro- 
fessed candor  and  simple  desire  for  truth,  any- 
thing better  than  the  spirit  which  has  actu- 
ated the  self-sufficient  scepticsof  former  times, 
nor  arguments  against  the  authenticity  and 
verity  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  sacred 
truths,  which  have  not  been  already  met  and 
refuted  again  and  again. 

The  self-glorifying  prating  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  intellect  beyond  the 
capacity  that  admits  of  the  "pretensions"  of 
Christianity  being  accepted  and  believed,  is 
one  of  the  hallucinations  which  at  different 
intervals  have  diffused  gloom  and  afflicted  the 
world,  ever  since  the  lapse  in  the  visible 
church  from  the  purity  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  sooner  some  modern  scientists 
recognize  the  fact,  that  such  unfounded  pre- 
tensions as  theirs  are  open  evidences  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  intellectual  imbecility,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  themselves,  and  the  greater 
benefit  will  they  confer  on  their  pupils.  The 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  sheds  its 
heavenly  light  into  the  mind  of  its  recipients, 
and  though  curbing  the  spirit,  bestows  on 
them  a  healthy  intellect,  and  gives  an  impulse 
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to  the  investigations  of  philosophy,  which, 
while  it  promotes  free  inquiry  and  human 
progress,  keeps  the  mental  powers  applied  to 
subjects  within  their  finite  grasp,  and  cher- 
ishes a  humble,  childlike  faith,  that  holds  all 
that  may  be  acquired,  in  subservience  to  the 
almighty  power  and  providence  of  Him  who 
created  the  universe  and  impelled  the  rolling 
worlds  in  their  destined  orbits.  Literature 
and  science  are  cherished  and  adorned  by  true 
religion,  and  it  is  a  miserable  misbelief  that 
they  must  be  separated,  or  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature  will  ever 
weaken  the  authority  or  nullify  the  purposes 
of  vital  Christianity. 

The  spirit  of  invention,  discovery,  and  con- 
quest of  the  secrets  of  nature,  are  natural  to 
man,  and  if  kept  under  the  regulating  govern- 
ment of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  his  position  on 
the  earth  demands  that  no  stopping  point 
shall  be  fixed  to  its  career.  Bui  in  his  pro- 
gress he  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  what- 
ever lessens  his  ignorance,  lightens  his  bur- 
dens, and  educates  him  to  look  for  light, 
liberty  and  peace  in  the  triumph  of  pure  re- 
ligion, whether  it  be  philosophy,  science  or 
art,  must  be  presented  and  enforced  in  a  garb 
free  from  the  trappings  of  vanity  or  pride, 
and  will  the  better  commend  itself  in  propor- 
tion as  its  author  shows  true  humility  and 
self-abasedness. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Earl  Granville,  seconded  by  the  Italian 
government,  has  proposed  a  conference  of  the  European 
Powers  to  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  view  of 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  barbarous  outbursts  against 
the  Jews  in  Roumania,  and  the  propriety  of  exerting  a 
direct  pressure  on  the  Roumanian  government  to  com- 
pel preventive  measures.  Russia  and  Prussia  do  not 
approve  of  the  proposed  conference,  but  suggest  a  joint 
note  to  the  Roumanian  government  in  order  to  awaken 
it  to  some  sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  induce  need- 
ful protection  to  the  Jews. 

The  details  of  the  floods  near  Prague,  caused  by 
heavy  rains,  of  which  a  brief  mention  was  made  by  tele- 
graph on  the  27th  ult.,  shows  that  destruction  of  life 
and  property  was  far  greater  than  at  first  supposed. 
The  water  poured  over  the  country,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it.  Fertile  districts  were  devastated,  and 
a  number  of  villages  swept  away.  The  loss  of  life  is 
appalling,  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  being- 
estimated  at  seven  hundred. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  13th  says:  The 
cholera  has  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
and  all  vessels  arriving  here  from  Russian  ports  in  the 
Black  Sea  are  placed  in  quarantine. 

A  Berlin  despatch  of  the  12th  says:  A  bill  is  being- 
prepared  in  the  Federal  Council  providing  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Jesuits  from  Germany,  even  though  they 
be  natives.  The  treaty  giving  Germany  working  con- 
trol over  the  Luxemburg  railways  has  been  signed. 
The  Germans  stipulate  never  to  make  use  of  the  roads 
for  the  transportation  of  warlike  material  in  time  of 
war. 

Bavaria,  according  to  the  recent  census,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,850,038  inhabitants. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  consists  of  477  members, 
two  of  whom  are  archbishops,  and  24  bishops. 

The  last  advices  from  Zanzibar  state  that  Stanley  had 
arrived  there,  and  that  he  had  left  Dr.  Livingstone 
alive  and  well.  He  does  not  wish  to  leave  the  interior 
of  Africa  yet,  being  still  engaged  in  important  explora- 
tions. 

A  Paris  dispatch  says  :  The  Protestant  Synod,  now  in 
session  here,  has  just  passed  through  an  unusually  ani- 
mated discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  schism  of  the 
Church.  Gussoit,  leader  of  the  Orthodox  party,  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  while  Courguel, 
who  is  of  the  Liberal  Party,  justified  certain  divergen- 
cies relative  to  the  divinity  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  Liberals,  demurring  at  the  action  of  the  Orthodox 
majority,  withdrew  from  the  Synod. 

The  Tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama 
claims  met  in  Geneva  on  the  15th  inst.,  all  the  members 
being  present  viz :  Count  Solopis,  representing  Italy, 
Jacob  Staempfli,  representing  Switzerland,  Baron  de 


Itajubee,  representing  Brazil,  Charles  Francis  Adams 
for  the  United  States,  and  Sir  A.  F.  Cockburn,  repre- 
senting the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Summaries 
of  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  cases  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  transmitted 
to  the  arbitrators  by  the  respective  agents  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  arbitrators  adjourned  to  the  17th  inst. 
The  English  agent  stated  that  he  could  not  proceed 
without  further  conference  with  London,  and  a  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  to  that  place,  from  whence  it  was 
expected  instructions  would  be  sent  to  Geneva  by  tele- 
graph. 

The  German  Ambassador  to  France  has  presented  to 
Thiers  the  reply  of  the  German  government  to  the  pro- 
position for  the  evacuation  of  France,  as  the  instalments 
of  the  war  indemnity  are  paid.  The  German  govern- 
ment accepts  in  principle  the  proposition  of  the  French 
government,  and  requires  the  full  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity by  March  2,  1874. 

The  boilers  of  the  Spanish  steamship  Guadayea,  ex- 
ploded in  the  port  of  Marseilles  on  the  16th  inst.  The 
entire  upper  portion  of  the  ship  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
55  persons  were  instantly  killed.  After  the  explosion 
the  ship  took  fire  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  was 
consumed. 

Gladstone  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
17th  inst.,  that  the  report  that  a  summary  of  the  British 
argument  on  the  Alabama  claims  had  been  presented 
at  Geneva  was  incorrect.  Great  Britain  had  made  ap- 
plication to  the  arbitrators  for  adjournment. 

The  official  correspondence  between  the  British  and 
American  governments  with  reference  to  the  arbitra- 
tion, was  published  on  the  17th  in  London.  It  con- 
sisted of  seventy-three  dispatches. 

London,  6th  mo.  17th.— Consols,  92|.  U.  S.  five- 
twenties  of  1862,  91 ;  of  1865,  94  ;  ten-forties,  89J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  11-fd. ;  Orleans,  Hf-cZ.  a 
life?.  California  white  wheat  12s.  6d.  a  12s.  8d.  per 
cental. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  the  pontifical  chair  was  celebrated  in  Rome 
on  the  17th  inst. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  17th  says,  the  bill  directed 
against  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  depriving  its  members  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Reichstag  to-day,  after  seven  hours  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
183  to  101. 

The  town  of  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
has  suffered  from  a  destructive  conflagration.  The  ex- 
tensive cotton  mills  in  that  place  were  partially  de 
stroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  £100,000.  A  large 
number  of  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  351.  There  were  13 
deaths  of  old  age  ;  10  cholera  infantum  ;  51  consump- 
tion ;  19  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  19  small  pox. 

A  law  of  Michigan  abolishes  the  grand  jury  system, 
and  authorizes  the  prosecution  for  felonies  by  informa- 
tion. The  law  has  been  pronounced  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 

Thibodeaux,  La.,  has  a  curious  system  of  water- 
works. The  town  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  protected  by  a  dyke.  Over  this  embankment  water 
is  introduced  through  large  syphons,  by  means  of 
which  the  streets  are  sprinkled,  the  ditches  kept  clean, 
and  the  atmosphere  cooled. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  the 
aggregate  of  colored  people  in  the  Republic  at  that 
time  was  4,879,107.  They  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  numbering  1,224,225  in  those  States,  against 
a  white  population  of  1,034,628. 

The  total  appropriations  passed  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress  are  given  in  the  summarized  table  below,  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  with  last  year,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  this  year  is  nearly  $2,000,000 
less  than  last : 

Appropriated.  Appropriated 
For  1871-2,  ■    For  1872-3. 


Title  of  Bill. 
Legislative  and  execu- 
tive,      ,.      ',  ., 
Pensions,  . 
Navy, 
Army, 
Post-office,  . 


$20,179,229  24 
29,050,000  00 
19,822,317  25 
27,719,580  00 
26,036,898  00 


Consular  and  diplomatic,  1,462,634  00 


Military  Academy, 
Deficiency,       '  . 
Indians, 

Rivers  and  harbors, 
Sundry  civil. 
Miscellaneous  items, 

Total, 


316,269  30 
6,021,395  57 
5,448,440  96 
4,407,500  00 
23,421,773  86 
4,578,336  14 


$18,587,915  74 
30,480,000  00 
18,296,733  95 
28,560,615  32 
28,600,291  S4 
1,219,059  00 
320,101  32 
6,029,759  96 
6,349.462  04 
5,276,700  10 
19,528,523  52 
3,001,809  33 


$170,101,874  82  $ 168,293,  564  22 


The  summary  of  the  claims  for  losses  by  rebel  cruis 
filed  by  the  United  States  Commissioners  with 
Geneva  arbitrators,  gives  a  total  of  $19,021,429,  incl 
ing  $1,120,795  for  losses  from  increased  war  preniiu 
The  direct  losses,  or  those  from  actual  capture,  are  i 
tributed  among  the  rebel  cruisers  as  follows :  Alabai 
$6,547,610 ;  Shenandoah,  $6,488,320 ;  Florida,  $3,6! 
600;  Tallahassee,  $579,956;  Georgia,  $383,976  ;  Chic 
mauga,  $95,655;  Nashville,  $69,537  ;  Retribution,  $ 
335;  Sumter,  $10,696 ;  Sallie,  $5540,  and  Boston  $4 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  informed  that  M 
cotton  reports  for  the  present  year  show  an  increase, 
the  acreage  planted  with  cotton  of  about  thirteen 
cent,  compared  with  1871.    The  condition  of  the  c 
is  not  much  below  average. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  has  dispatches  from  over  <j 
hundred  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa  i 
Nebraska,  which  represent  that  winter  wheat  in 
those  localities  is  very  poor,  only  from  one  third  t 
half  crop. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati- 
on the  17th  inst.    New  York.— American  gold,  II 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  120^-;  ditto,  1868,  117J;  ditto,  10-| 
5  per  cents,  111|.   Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $6.05  ;  StB 
extra,  $6.60  a  Ji>7 ;  finer  brands,  $7.50  a  $13.  Nc| 
Milwaukie  spring  wheat,  $1.72 ;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1 
Canada  barley,  $1.11.    Oats,  51  a  54  cts.  West 
yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts. ;  western  mixed,  66  a  68  c| 
southern  white,  91  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  26J- 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans    Superfine  flour,  $i 
$6.50  ;  extras,  $7  a  $7.75;  finer  brands,  $8  a  $111 
Red  wheat,  $2.10  ;  amber,  $2.15  ;  white,  $2.15  a  $2M 
Rye,  95  cts.    Yellow  corn,  68  a  69  cts. ;  white,  77  W 
Western  oats,  50  cts.    Canvassed  western  hams,  12  iH] 
Lard,  9^  a  9J  cts.    About  2,200  beef  cattle  were  sole 
the  Avenue  Drove-yard.    Extra  at  7J  a  8  cts. ;  fail 
good,  6  J.  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gn 
About  13,000  sheep  sold  at      a  63-  cts.  per  lb.  gn 
and  3,713  hogs  at  $6  a  $6.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  JBc 
more. — Penna.  wheat,  $2  a  4-2.10.    White  corn,  83  a 
cts- ;  yellow,  68  a  69  cts.  Oats,  48  a  53  cts.  Cincinn 
—Family  flour,  $8.25  a  $8.50.    WheafpW.85  a  $1 
Corn,  51  a  52  cts.    Oats,  40  a  44  cts.   Lard,  8^  a  8| 
St.  Louis. — No.  2  mixed  corn,  44|  cts.    Oats,  34 
Rye,  74  cts.    Milwaukie. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.4 
No.  2  $1.41  J.    No.  2  mixed  corn,  44J  cts.    No.  2  o 
32  cts.    Rye,  70  cts.    Barley,  No.  2,  58  cts.  Clevela 
—No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.88 ;  No.  2,  $1.78.  Co 
51  cts.  Oats,  39  cts.    Oswego. — No.  1  Milwaukie  spr 
wheat,  $  1.70.  Yellow  corn,  61  a  62  cts.    Western  o 
50  cts. 


I 
Jl:  - 


WANTED. 


A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  c 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
mo.  next.    One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Algel 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Street 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Stree 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  Sixth  mo.  12th,  1872. 
Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Orange  street,  Israel 
Johnson  to  Mary  Marshall,  daughter  of  Benjan 
Marshall,  deceased,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  near  Hesper,  Winnesh 
Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Third  mon 
1872,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Lemuel  Jones,  in  the  6(1 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Winnesheik  Monti 
Meeting,  in  which  she  had  several  years  acceptably 
cupied  the  station  of  elder.  Her  illness  which  \ 
protracted,  and  attended  with  much  bodily  sufieri: 
was  borne  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation  ; 
lying  upon  the  mercy  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  i 
passed  quietly  and  calmly  through  the  valley  of  1 
shadow  of  death,  leaving  the  consoling  evidence  ti 
her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Moorestown,  New  Jers 

on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1872,  Joseph  Buzby, 
esteemed  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
85th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  ] 
mility  and  lowly  walk  during  a  long  life,  and  was 
abled  to  bear  asuffering  illness  with  christian  patier 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  we  reverently 
lieve  the  language  of  the  text  is  applicable,  "  Th 
shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock 
corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season." 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Obeah  or  Fetish  Worship  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  worship 
of  natural  objects,  but  simply  a  system  of  in- 
jcantation,  carried  on  by  a  sorcerer  class.  The 
negro  does  not  regard  as  divine  (and  there- 
fore as  fetish  or  Obeah)  any  object  which  ex- 
cites his  imagination  ;  any  thing  peculiarly 
beautiful,  noble  or  powerful ;  any  thing  even, 
which  causes  curiosity  or  fear.  In  fact,  a 
fetish  is  no  natural  object  at  all ;  it  is  a  spirit. 
4That  spirit  belongs  to  the  Obeah  or  fetish- 
man;  and  he  puts  it,  by  magic  ceremonies, 
into  any  object  which  he  chooses.  Thus  any 
thing  may  become  Obeah,  as  far  as  I  have 
ojiscertainod.  In  a  case  which  happened  very 
lately,  an  Obeah-man  came  into  the  country, 
put  the  Obeah  into  a  fresh  monkey's  jaw-bone, 
md  made  the  people  offer  to  it  fowls  and 
plantains,  which  of  course  he  himself  ate. 
Such  is  Obeah  now  ;  and  such  it  was,  as  may 
i)e  seen  by  De  Bry's  plates,  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  met  with  it  on  the  African  coast 
:bur  hundred  years  ago. 

As  a  fact,  Obeah  is  rather  to  be  ranked,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  those  ancient  Eastern  mys- 
,eries,  at  once  magical  and  profligate,  which 
.roubled  society  and  morals  in  later  Eome, 
ivhen 

"  In  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes." 

[f  so,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a 
^  rery  important — indeed,  the  most  practically 
,oi  mportant  element  of  Obeah  is  poisoning. 
iel  this  habit  of  poisoning  has  not  (as  one  might 
4  Well  suppose)  sprung  up  among  the  slaves  de- 
irous  of  revenge  against  their  white  masters, 
t  has  been  imported,  like  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
em,  from  Africa.  Travellers  of  late  have  told 
\etf  is  enough — and  too  much  for  our  comfort  of 
oind — of  that  prevailing  dread  of  poison,  as 
veil  as  of  magic,  which  urges  the  African 
egroes  to  deeds  of  horrible  cruelty ;  and  the 
act  that  these  African  negroes,  up  to  the  very 
atest  importations,  are  the  special  practisers 
f  Obeah,  is  notorious  through  the  West  In- 
.ies.  The  existence  of  this  trick  of  poisoning 
i  denied  often  enough.  Sometimes  Euro- 
1  eans,  willing  to  believe  the  best  of  their 
show-men — and  who  shall  blame  them? — 
imply  disbelieve  it  because  it  is  unpleasant 
3  believe  ;  sometimes,  again,  white  West  In- 
ians  will  deny  it,  and  the  existence  of  Obeah 
esides,  simply  because  they  believe  in  it  a 


little  too  much,  and  are  afraid  of  the  negroes 
knowing  that  they  believe  in  it.  Not  two 
generations  ago  there  might  be  found,  up  and 
down  the  islands,  respectable  white  men  and 
women  who  had  the  same  half-belief  in  the 
powers  of  an  Obeah-man  as  our  own  ances- 
tors, especially  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Devon- 
shire, had  in  those  of  witches;  while  as  to 
poisoning,  it  was,  in  some  islands,  a  matter 
on  which  the  less  said  the  safer.  It  was  but 
a  few  years  ago  that  in  a  West  Indian  city 
an  old  and  faithful  free  servant,  in  a  family 
well  known  to  me,  astonished  her  master,  on 
her  death-bed  by  a  voluntary  confession  of 
more  than  a  dozen  murders. 

"  You  remember  such  and  such  a  party, 
when  every  one  was  ill?  Well,  I  put  some- 
thing in  the  soup." 

As  another  instance  :  a  woman  who  died 
respectable,  a  Christian  and  a  communicant, 
told  this  to  her  clergyman  :  She  had  lived 
from  youth,  for  many  years,  happily  and  faith- 
fully with  a  white  gentleman  who  considered 
her  as  his  wife.  She  saw  him  pine  away  and 
die  frowslow  poison,  administered,  she  knew, 
by  another  woman  whom  he  had  wronged. 
But  she  dared  not  speak.  She  had  not  cour- 
age enough  to  be  poisoned  herself  likewise. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  terrorism,  and  the 
exactions  in  the  shape  of  fowls,  plantains, 
rum,  and  so  forth,  which  are  at  the  command 
of  an  Obeah  practitioner,  who  is  believed  by 
the  negro  to  be  invulnerable  himself,  while  he 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  destroy  them. 
Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  English  law 
can  put  down  the  sorcerer,  and  that  seldom 
enough,  owing  to  the  poor  folks'  dread  of 
giving  evidence.  Thus  a  woman,  Madame 
Phyllis  by  name,  ruled  in  a  certain  forest- 
hamlet  of  Trinidad.  Her  murders  (or  sup- 
posed murders)  were  notorious,  but  no  evi- 
dence could  be  obtained ;  Madame  Phyllis 
dealt  in  poisons,  charms,  and  philters,  and 
waxed  fat  on  her  trade  for  many  a  year.  The 
first  shock  her  reputation  received  was  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  his  government  duty, 
planned  out  a  road  which  ran  somewhat 
nearer  her  dwelling  than  was  pleasant  or  safe 
for  her  privacy.  She  came  out  denouncing, 
threatening.  The  colored  workmen  dared 
not  proceed.  My  friend  persevered  coolly ; 
and  madame,  finding  that  the  government 
official  considered  himself  Obeah-proof,  tried 
to  bribe  him  off,  with  the  foolish  cunning  of 
a  savage,  with  a  present  of — bottled  beer.  To 
the  horror  of  his  workmen,  he  accepted — for 
the  day  was  hot,  as  usual — a  single  bottle,  and 
drank  it  there  and  then.  The  negroes  looked 
— like  the  honest  Maltese  at  St.  Paul — "when 
he  should  have  swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead 
suddenly;"  but  nothing  happened ;  and  they 
went  on  with  their  work,  secure  under  a 
leader  whom  even  Madame  Phyllis  dared  not 
poison.  But  he  ranj  a  great  risk,  and  knew 
it.  "I  took  care,"  said  he,  "to  see  that  the 
cork  had  not  been  drawn  and  put  back  again, 
and  then  to  draw  it  myself." 


At  last  Madame  Phyllis's  cup  was  full,  and 
she  fell  into  the  snare  which  she  had  set  for 
others ;  for  a  certain  colored  policeman  went 
off  to  her  one  night,  and  having  poured  out 
his  love-lorn  heart,  and  the  agonies  which  he 
endured  from  the  cruelty  of  a  neighboring 
fair,  he  begged  for,  got,  and  paid  for  a  philter 
to  win  her  affections ;  on  which  he  carried 
the  philter  to  the  magistrate,  laid  his  infor- 
mation, and  Madame  Phyllis  and  her  male 
accomplice  was  sent  to  jail  as  rogues  and  im- 
postors. 

Her  colored  victims  looked  on  aghast  at  the 
audacity  of  English  lawyers.  But  when  they 
found  that  madame  was  actually  going  to 
prison,  they  rose — just  as  if  they  had  been 
French  Republicans — deposed  their  despot 
after  she  had  been  taken  prisoner,  sacked  her 
majestic  castle,  and  leveled  it  with  the  ground. 
Whether  they  did  or  did  not  find  skeletons  of 
children  buried  under  the  floor,  or  what  they 
found  at  all,  1  could  not  discover,  and  should 
be  very  careful  how  I  believed  any  statement 
about  the  matter.  But  what  they  wanted 
specially  to  find  was  the  skeleton  of  a  certain 
rival  Obeah-man,  who  having,  some  years  be- 
fore, rashly  challenged  madame  to  a  trial  of 
skill,  had  gone  to  visit  her  one  night,  and 
never  left  her  cottage  again. 

The  chief  centre  of  this  detestable  system 
is  St.  Vincent,  where — so  I  was  told  by  one 
who  knows  that  island  well — some  sort  of 
secret  college,  or  school  of  the  prophets  dia- 
bolic, exists.  Its  emissaries  spread  over  the 
islands,  fattening  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  dupes,  and  exercising  no  small  politi- 
cal authority,  which  has  been  ere  now,  and 
may  be  again,  dangerous  to  society.  In 
Jamaica,  I  was  assured  by  a  nonconformist 
missionary  who  had  long  lived  there,  Obeah 
is  by  no  means  on  the  decrease;  and  in  Hayti 
it  is  probably  on  the  increase. 

The  same  missionary  told  me  that  in  Sierra 
Leone,  also,  Obeah  and  poisoning  go  hand  in 
hand.  Arriving  home  one  night,  he  said,  with 
two  friends,  he  heard  hideous  screams  from 
the  house  of  a  Portuguese  negro,  a  known 
Obeah-man.  Fearing  that  murder  was  being 
done,  they  burst  open  the  door,  and  found 
that  he  had  tied  up  his  wife  hand  and  foot, 
and  was  flogging  her  horribly.  They  cut  the 
poor  creature  down,  and  placed  her  in  safety. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  missionary's  servant 
came  in  at  sunrise  with  a  mysterious  air. 

"  You  no  go  out  just  now,  massa." 

There  was  something  in  the  road,  but  what 
he  would  not  tell.  My  friend  went  out,  of 
course,  in  spite  of  the  faithful  fellow's  en- 
treaties, and  found,  as  he  expected,  a  bottle 
containing  the  usual  charms,  and  round  it — 
sight  of  horror  to  all  negroes  of  the  old  school 
— three  white  cocks'  heads — an  old  remnant, 
it  is  said,  of  a  worship  "  de  quo  sileat  musa" 
— pointing  their  beaks,  one  to  his  door,  one 
to  the  door  of  each  of  his  friends.  He  picked 
them  up,  laughing,  and  threw  them  away,  to 
the  horror  of  his  servant. 
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But  the  Obeah-man  was  not  so  easily  beaten. 
In  a  few  days  the  servant  came  in  again  with 
a  wise  visage. 

"  You  no  drink  a  milk  to-day,  massa." 

"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  something  bad  in  it.  You 
give  it  a  cat." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  poison  the  cat." 

"  Oh,  dere  a  strange  cat  in  a  stable ;  me 
give  it  her." 

He  did  so,  and  the  cat  was  dead  in  half  an 
hour. 

Again  the  fellow  tried,  watching  when  the 
three  white  men,  as  was  their  custom,  should 
dine  together,  that  he  might  poison  them  all. 
And  again  the  black  servant  foiled  him, 
though  afraid  to  accuse  him  openly.  This 
time  it  was,  "  You  no  drink  a  water  in  a  filter." 
And  when  the  filter  was  searched,  it  was  full 
of  poison-leaves. — Kingsley's  West  Indies. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  General  Visit  of  1776. 

Among  the  benefits  arising  from  religious 
association  under  the  government  of  a  divine- 
ly instituted  discipline,  not  the  least  are  the 
care  and  oversight  which  superior  meetings 
are  enabled  to  have  over  the  inferior,  with 
the  extension  to  them  of  affectionate  sym- 
pathy and  help,  as  occasion  offers  and  way 
opens  for  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  parental  watchful- 
ness and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society, 
Yearly  Meetings  have  been  enabled,  from  time 
to  time,  to  set  apart  committees  who  should 
enter  upon  these  extended  fields  of  labor,  en- 
deavoring as  ability  is  afforded,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  burden-bearers  of  the  day, 
to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  restore  the  waste 
places  of  our  Zion. 

We  have  a  record  of  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  this  kind  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1776,  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  general.  Eichard  Shackleton,  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  thus  refers  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  concern  into  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing :  "In  the  effusion  of  love  and  life,  and  in 
the  torrent  of  a  powerful  testimony,  in  the 
meeting  of  business,  Isaac  Sharpless  proposed 
a  nomination  for  a  visit  to  the  counties  and 
places  in  England.  The  representatives  from 
Ireland  prevailed  on  the  meeting  to  extend 
the  visit  to  Ireland.  It  was  very  agreeable 
to  see  what  numbers  of  the  first  rank  and 
eminence  voluntarily  gave  in  their  names  for 
the  service  ;  others  were  nominated  by  their 
friends.  Some,  who  were  backward  in  offer- 
ing themselves  at  the  first  sitting,  gave  up 
their  names  afterwards,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
durst  not  go  home  till  they  had  made  that 
sacrifice. 

"  There  were,  I  believe,  threescore  and  ten 
valuable  Friends  given  up  to  this  service,  who 
are  to  divide  themselves  and  separate  to  the 
work." 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  who  was  one  of  the 
Friends  then  appointed,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  associates  in  the  committee. 
As  the  letter  contains  sentiments  not  less 
edifying  now  than  when  they  were  penned, 
and  exhibits  a  religious  exercise  and  concern 
coincident  in  character  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed on  a  late  similar  appointment  by  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  we  offer  it  for  in- 
sertion. 

"Dear  Friends, — Having  been  nominated 
on  this  service,  I  accepted  of  it  with  reluct- 


ance, from  an  apprehension  of  my  unfitness, 
as  well  as  from  the  confining  nature  of  my 
employment.  But  being  desirous  to  acquit 
myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  not 
avoid  considering,  with  much  and  deliberate 
attention,  the  proposal  made  to  the  meeting, 
both  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  it,  the  nature 
of  the  service,  and  its  object;  all  of  which 
claim  my  hearty  concurrence.  That  it  arose 
from  the  simple  movings  of  truth,  I  am  fully 
persuaded;  the  prevalence  of  a  holy  influence 
over  the  minds  of  many,  when  it  was  de- 
livered, was  generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  nature  of  the  service  is,  to  render  us  help- 
ful one  to  another,  in  promoting  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  every  individual  in  the 
truth,  and  by  this  means  to  advance  the  great 
end  of  true  religion,  the  glory  of  Him  who 
created  us,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
all. 

"  The  complaining  language  of  many  coun- 
ties having  deeply  affected  the  minds  of 
Friends,  fervent  desires  were  raised  that  the 
life  of  religion  might  be  renewed  in  the 
churches,  to  their  help  in  the  maintenance  of 
pure,  unmixed  piety.  And  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  open  the  way  to  a  fresh  labor 
of  love  amongst  his  people,  and  to  make  many 
willing  to  engage  in  this  service ;  and  oh !  may 
it  be  blessed,  so  as  to  make  it  a  memorable 
season  of  Divine  refreshment,  from  the  great 
Master  of  our  assemblies.  A  desire  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  this  great  and  useful  labor, 
prompts  me  to  throw  before  my  brethren  the 
following  reflections,  hoping  they  will  be  re- 
ceived as  the  fruits  of  a  mind  cordially  dis- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  build  up  its  own 
breaches,  and,  in  the  next,  to  join  in  repairing 
those  which  the  enemy  has  made  in  the  walls 
of  our  Zion. 

"  I  would  wish  to  apply  myself  to  my 
brethren  engaged  in  this  service,  and  to  re- 
capitulate some  parts  of  the  wise,  important, 
heavenly  counsel  communicated  to  you,  dur- 
ing your  deliberations  on  this  subject,  by 
many  concerned  brethren;  that  as  you  bave 
given  up  your  names,  and  that  with  a  willing- 
ness that  bespeaks  your  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  its  prosperity  among  the  people, 
you  will  let  the  weight  of  the  work  take  pos- 
session of  your  minds ;  let  it  be  your  fervent 
prayer,  that  you  may  be  made  deeply  sensible 
of  its  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  you  are  to  proceed.  These 
considerations  are  earnestly  pressed  upon  you, 
and,  as  you  keep  them  in  humility  and  fear 
before  you,  way  will  be  opened  for  your  ac- 
complishing the  work,  to  the  church's  benefit, 
and  your  own  growth  and  experience  in 
righteousness  and  truth. 

"  Let  it  be  your  care,  in  this  service,  to  look 
to  that  Arm  of  power  which  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  and  has  hitherto,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, preserved  us  one  in  faith  and  practice. 
Wait  for  a  degree  of  that  wisdom  which  led 
our  ancestors  to  establish  a  most  wholesome 
discipline  amongst  us,  for  our  preservation ; 
and  be  it  your  chief  care,  in  much  brotherly 
love,  to  strengthen  the  work,  and  bring  back 
the  scattered,  and,  by  an  awful  labor,  to  awake 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  holy  principle  of  light, 
life,  and  grace ;  to  an  obedience  to  it,  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  blessed  effects;  this  is  the 
one  thing  needful :  and  oh !  that  they  may 
wrestle  and  prevail,  as  Jacob  did,  and  obtain 
the  blessing,  for  yourselves  and  for  the  whole 
heritage  of  God. 

'    "  And  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  are  the 


objects  of  the  church's  care,  and  among* 
whom  I  rank  myself,  surrounded  with  man 
weaknesses,  much  imperfection,  far  short  c 
the  excellency  that  adorned  our  predecessor 
yet  struggling  in  hope  after  a  better  life,  free 
dom  from  entanglements,  more  love  to  Go 
and  his  truth,  yield  to  the  word  of  exhorts 
tion  ;  receive  this  visit  as  a  fresh  renewal  ( 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  help  administered  i 
the  needful  time.  Let  us  embrace  the  han 
held  out  to  help  us,  kiss  the  rod  we  may  hav 
deserved,  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  hi 
mercy  and  loving-kindness,  in  thus  excitin 
a  fresh  concern  in  the  church  for  the  restore 
tion  of  individuals.  Let  us  prepare  ourselvei 
in  sincerity,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhorts 
tion  in  meekness  and  humility ;  so  shall  w 
be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  intendec 
feel  our  strength  renewed  to  run  with  alacrit; 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  be  made  helpfi 
to  others  in  their  progress,  and  having  finis! 
edour  course  with  joy,  leave  a  bright  exampl 
to  those  who  follow  after  us. 

"  Under  a  sense  of  the  great  need  we  hav 
to  be  afresh  roused  up  to  diligence,  I  found 
willingness  to  throw  these  few  hints  befor 
my  brethren,  as  a  testimony  of  my  full  unit; 
with  the  proposition,  and  my  desire  that  i 
maybe  rendered  effectual  to  the  help  of  manj 
and  the  general  edification  of  the  churches. 

J.  Fothergill." 


Gloves,  Shoes  and  Stockings. 

Gloves  were  worn  in  England  from  Angl 
Saxon  times.    They  were  all  through  th 
Middle  Ages  and  long  after,  reserved  as  orn 
ments  for  the  rich  and  noble ;  although,  mad 
only  of  coarse  leather  and  laden  with  heav 
accessories,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  ca 
have  been  ornamental.    Better  gloves  cam 
into  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Quee 
Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Oxford  is  reported  to  ha 
been  the  first  Englishman  who  brought  pe 
fumed  gloves  from  Italy  ;  and  in  1578  a  pa 
which  cost  sixty  shillings,  perfumed  and  ga 
nished  with  embroidery  and  goldsmith's  wor 
was  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  Unive 
sity  of  Cambridge.   "Her  Majesty,  beholdin 
the  beauty  of  the  said  gloves,"  says  the  ol 
chronicler,  "as  in  great  admiration,  and 
token  of  her  thankful  acceptation  of  the  sam 
held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and,  smelling  int 
them,  put  them  half-way  upon  her  hands 
Italian  gloves  soon  became  fashionable  in  En 
land,  until  special  skill  in  their  manufactu 
passed  from  Italy  to  France.   Fifty  thousan 
or  more  persons  are  now  employed  in  glov 
making  in  England,  and,  in  addition  to  a 
their  produce,  some  nine  or  ten  million  pain 
worth  nearly  £1,000,000,  are  annually  brough] 
over  from  France. 

Coverings  for  the  feet  are  more  necessar 
than  coverings  for  the  hands,  and  we  find  tha 
shoes  and  stockings  were  of  more  ancient  us 
than  gloves;  but  here  also  fashion  has  wrough 
great  changes.  The  early  Britons  wore  coare 
bags  of  hide,  made  all  of  one  piece,  and  tie 
round  the  ankle,  but  the  Eomans  introduce 
daintier  foot-gear,  and  from  them  the  Angle 
Saxons  learnt  to  make  both  boots  and  shoe 
of  leather,  both  being  generally  of  one  piec< 
laced  from  the  toes  all  the  way  up  with  string 
and  sometimes  protected  at  the  sole  with 
sort  of  wooden  clog.  A  pair  of  shoes  wor 
by  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  and  grandson  (I 
Charlemagne,  were  recently  found  in  hi 
tomb.  "  The  soles  were  of  wood  and  thl 
upper  parts  of  red  leather,"  says  an  Italial 
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writer.  "  They  were  so  closely  fitted  to  the 
feet  that  the  order  of  the  toes,  terminating  in 
a  point  at  the  great  toe,  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered." Finer,  neater,  and  greater  orna- 
mentation came  to  be  employed  in  later  times. 
Some  one  with  a  deformed  foot  is  said  to  have 
first  had  shoes  pinched  at  the  toe,  and  the  in- 
novation was  so  much  admired  that,  in  spite 
of  the  denunciations  of  monks  and  priests,  it 
was  widely  followed  by  courtiers  and  gallants 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  scorpion- 
tail  shoes  and  ram's-horn  shoes ;  the  long  curly 
points  being  stuffed  with  tow  as  well  at  toe. 
Shoe-toes  became  more  natural,  but  high  heels, 
then  called  chopines,  were  introduced  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  This  fashion  also  came  from 
Italy,  and  Coryate  reports  that  in  his  time 
the  chopine  was  so  common  that  no  one  could 
go  without  it.  "  It  is  a  thing  made  of  wood," 
he  says,  "and  covered  with  leather  of  sundry 
colors,  some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow. 
Many  of  them  are  curiously  painted,  some 
also  of  them  I  have  seen  fairly  gilt.  There 
are  many  of  these  chopines  of  a  great  height, 
even  half  a  yard  high ;  and  by  how  much  the 
nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  much  the  higher  are 
her  chopines.  All  their  gentlewomen,  and 
most  of  their  wives  and  widows  that  are  of 
any  wealth,  are  assisted  and  supported  either 
by  men  or  women  when  they  walk  abroad,  to 
the  end  they  may.  not  fall."  Chopines  as 
absurd  as  that  were  not  common  in  England, 
but  pantofles,  or  high-heeled  slippers,  worn 
to  protect  the  daintily-embroidered  shoes  of 
courtly  folk,  found  favor,  and  these  pantofles 
even  came  to  be  extravagantly  ornamented 
with  silver  and  gold  buckles,  costly  rosettes, 
and  the  like.  The  heels  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  high.  The  changes  of 
'fashion  in  shoes  and  boots  during  tho  last  two 
or  three  centuries  may  be  traced  in  familiar 
paintings,  such  as  Hogarth's. 
Stockings  have  necessarily  varied  less  in 
ape  and  style,  though  the  alterations  in 
^'material  and  mode  of  production  have  had 
"greater  influence  upon  trade.  They  were 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  and,  in  fact,  were  little 
'other  than  tight-fitting  trouser-legs  or  gaiters 
with  feet,  till  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  art  of  spinning  them  out  of  worsted, 
silk,  and  other  materials  was  discovered  in 
^ Scotland,  improved  upon  in  France  and  Spain, 
"land  soon  adopted  in  England.  Stubbes,  in 
f\  his  "Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  in  1596,  complains 
'^loudly  of  the  innovation.  "  They  have  nether- 
""ptocks,"  he  says  of  the  spendthrifts  of  his  day, 
fflf"not  of  cloth,  though  never  so  fine,  for  that 


thought  too  base,  but  of  worsted,  silk, 


thread,  and  such-like,  or  else,  at  the  least,  of 
the  finest  yarn  that  can  be  got,  and  so  curi- 
ously knit,  with  open  seam  down  the  leg,  with 
ljuirksand  clocks  about  the  ankles,  and  some- 
^  times  haply  interlaced  about  the  ankles  with 
Tsjold  or  silver  threads,  as  is  wonderful  to  be- 
'"jfiiold.  And  to  such  impudent  insolency  and 
"Sfihameful  outrage  is  it  now  grown  that  every 
ja6|)ne  almost,  though  otherwise  very  poor,  hav- 
ing scarcely  forty  shillings  wages  by  the  year, 
*will  not  stick  to  have  two  or  three  pair  of 
"*  bhese  silk  nether-stocks  or  else  of  the  finest 
'""warn  that  may  be  got,  though  the  price  of 
"* pern  be  twenty  shillings  or  more,  as  com- 
||  nonly  it  is.  The  time  hath  been  when  one 
'*  paight  have  clothed  all  his  body  well,  from 
rf  ;op  to  toe,  for  less  than  a  pair  of  these  nether- 
M;  stock  will  cost." 

1  The  "  nether  stocks"  were  at  first  produced 
|  c!py  the  same  process  of  hand-work  which  is 


followed  by  good  housewives  and  country 
people  at  the  present  day;  but,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  fashion  for  knitted  stockings, 
something  else  was  needed.  It  was  supplied 
by  William  Lee,  a  native  of  Woodborough,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  who,  after  graduating  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  settled  down 
as  curate  of  Calverton,  very  near  to  his  birth- 
place, about  the  year  1586.  Two  pretty  stories 
are  told  concerning  him.  The  one  represents 
that,  while  still  a  student,  he  courted  a  pretty 
country  lass,  whose  trade  was  stocking-knit- 
ting, and  that,  finding  she  was  always,  when 
he  went  to  visit  her,  too  busy  about  her  work 
to  pay  to  his  love-making  all  the  attention  he 
desired,  he  set  his  wits  to  work  at  finding 
some  expedient  by  which  her  stockings  might 
be  made  more  quickly,  and  she  might  have 
more  time  to  talk  and  walk  with  him.  The 
other  story  is  to  the  effect  that  after  leaving 
college  he  forfeited  his  fellowship,  that  he 
might  marry  the  maiden,  and  only  found 
when  the  deed  was  done  that  his  curacy  did 
not  provide  money  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  the  children  who  began  to 
come;  that,  consequently,  the  young  wife  had 
to  bring  out  her  knitting-needles  again  and 
do  her  share  of  the  bread-winning;  and  that 
it  was  Lee's  distress  at  seeing  her  toiling  over 
her  work  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
that  led  to  the  invention  of  his  stocking-frame. 
Both  stories  are  doubtful,  but  both  may  be 
true.  Perhaps  the  invention  may  have  been 
begun  while  he  was  a  dreamy  lover,  but  have 
been  left  unfinished  until  he  had  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  practical  husband.  It  is  only  cer- 
tain, however,  that  in  1589  Lee  produced  his 
stocking-frame,  in  which  a  row  of  knitting- 
needles,  kept  going  by  a  treadle,  did  the  work 
very  much  more  quickly  and  easily  than  it 
had  before  been  done  by  hand ;  and  out  of  his 
machine,  the  principle  being  the  same,  but 
the  details  very  much  more  complicated,  have 
grown  all  the  devices  now  in  force  for  the 
manufacture  of  stockings,  and  of  every  other 
sort  of  knitted  hosiery  as  well. — Bourne. 


Webster's  Spelling  Book.  —  The  history  of 
Webster's  spelling  book  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  first  part  was  published  in  Hartford,  in 
the  year  1783,  under  the  title  of  "  First  Part 
of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language."  The  second  and  third  parts 
speedily  followed,  and  composed  the  famous 
spelling  book.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  ever  made  in  this  country,  and  obtained 
a  wide-spread  popularity  and  immense  sale. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  income  from 
its  sale,  on  which  the  author  received  less 
than  one  cent  a  copy,  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family  while  he  prepared  his 
great  Dictionary.  It  is  yet  a  popular  book 
and  sells  extensively.  No  work  in  any  lan- 
guage has  had  such  a  sale  within  the  same 
space  of  time — nearly  ninety  years — for  over 
fifty  million  copies  have  been  published  and 
sold.  It  was  said  of  the  author  when  he  died, 
"  He  taught  millions  to  read;  but  not  one  to 
sin." — American  Historical  Record. 


The  merciful  regard  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  still  to  his  children  in  all  their  deep  proba- 
tions, for  their  encouragement  and  persever- 
ance. May  all  such  prize  their  mercies  re- 
ceived in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  animated 
with  diligence  and  humble  confidence  to  press 
forward,  towards  the  mark,  having  their  eye 
single. — Samuel  Fothergill,  1759. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  the  year  1872. 
The  Managers  Report,  that  there  have  been 
printed  during  the  year  ending  Second  month 
29th,  1872,  48,000  Tracts,  6,500  Moral  Al- 
manacs for  1872,  2,000  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  1,000  Biographical  Sketches. 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  Depository 
during  the  same  period  47,460  Tracts,  5,290 
Almanacs,  800  Juvenile  Books,  42  Select 
Readers,  1,756  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1,266 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  50  Spiritual  Progress  of 

M         R  ,  64  "Divine  Protection  under 

Extraordinary  Dangers,"  6  Memoir  of  Mary 
Dudley  and  Daughters,  3  "Account  of  the 
Life  and  Religious  Labors  of  Sarah  [Lynes] 
Grubb,"  175  Select  Extracts,  and  989  "Bio- 
graphical Sketches,".  &c. 

There  were  on  hand  Second  month  28th, 

1871,  174,588  Tracts;  there  have  since  been 
printed,  as  above  mentioned,  48.000,  and  there 
have  been  taken  from  the  Depository  47,460, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Second  month  29th, 

1872,  of  175,128.  Of  the  Tracts  taken  from 
the  Depository,  nearly  all  have  been  furnished 
gratuitously.  Those  thus  supplied  have  been 
intended  for  distribution  as  follows,  viz: 

At  Schools,  among  seamen  on  the  wharves, 
on  vessels  in  the  river,  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary and  Moyamensing  Prisons,  among 


the  poor,  and  elsewhere  in  Philada 
In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
In  Massachusetts, 
In  Rhode  Island, 
In  New  York, 
In  New  Jersey, 
In  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
In  Washington,  D.  C, 
In  Yirginia, 
In  North  Carolina, 
In  Tennessee, 

In  Ohio,  .... 
In  Illinois,  .... 
In  Iowa,  .... 
In  Kansas, 

In  Western  States  generally, 
In  Canada, 
In  England, 
In  other  places,  and  places  not  parti 
cularly  specified, 


There  have  been  sold, 


4,793 
3,712 
715 
500 
849 
2,784 
911 
7,545 
116 
116 
1,013 
1,450 
253 
1,529 
1,577 
6,887 
75 
345 

7,723 


42,893 
4,567 


Mading  the  total  as  before  mentioned  47,460 
In  addition  to  the  above,  which  have  been 
taken  chiefly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
72,000  copies  of  our  tract  on  Profane  Swear- 
ing, 12,000  of  which  were  in  German,  have 
been  furnished  to  an  association  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  religious  matter,  upon  their  ap- 
plication, with  the  view  of  having  them  cir- 
culated in  most  of  the  families  of  this  city. 
The  total  distribution  for  the  year  including 
these  is  119,460. 

The  tract  thus  widely  distributed,  we  be- 
lieve, is  well  calculated  to  draw  attention  to 
an  evil  which  we  fear  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  and  we  have  felt  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  large  number  thus  furnished  may 
have  fallen  as  seed  sown  upon  ground  pre- 
pared by  the  good  Husbandman. 

The  calendar  of  the  Moral  Almanac  for 
1872  has  been  printed  in  new  type,  a  font  of 
which  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
through  the  contributions  of  a  few  interested 
Friends.  Its  general  appearance  has  thus 
been  improved,  and  with  a  view  to  its  better 
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preservation,  a  portion  of  the  edition  has  been 
issued  in  paper  covers. 

The  reading  matter  for  the  Almanac  for 
1873  has  been  selected,  and  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  our  series 
during  the  past  year  by  the  publication  of  a 
"  Letter  of  George  Fox  and  other  Friends  to 
the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,"  as  an  eight-page 
tract.  It  takes  the  place  of  tract  No.  85,  en- 
titled, "  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of 
Negroes,  &c,  by  John  Woolman,"  the  re- 
printing of  which  has  been  discontinued  and 
the  plates  destroyed. 

It  has  been  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
demand  for  the  "  Biographical  Sketches,"  &c, 
continues  ;  the  number  disposed  of  as  shown 
by  the  statistics,  in  addition  to  those  reported 
last  year  attests  the  interest  with  which  it 
has  been  received.  The  third  impression  of 
one  thousand  copies  is  now  being  disposed  of. 

The  stereotype  plates  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation are  gradually  becoming  worn  out  in 
the  printing  of  the  necessary  editions  to  keep 
up  a  full  stock  of  our  publications,  and  those 
of  tracts  which  have  been  most  frequently 
called  for,  will  probably  soon  need  renewal. 
As  the  cost  of  replacing  them  will  be  consider- 
able, and  our  usual  receipts  are  absorbed  in 
defraying  the  ordinary  expenses,  the  subject 
is  mentioned  for  the  consideration  of  Friends. 

Believing  that  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  perusal  of  a  tract  is  often  the  means  of 
arousing  the  reader  to  a  sense  of  his  condition, 
and  exciting  a  desire  for  other  serious  matter, 
we  would  impress  upon  Friends  the  import- 
ance of  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
the  judicious  circulation  of  the  varied  matter 
furnished  in  our  series.  Where  judgment  is 
used,  and  suitable  matter  offered  at  season- 
able times,  it  is  probably  rarely  refused,  and 
is  often  received  with  a  feeling  and  an  appre- 
ciation, which  will  repay  the  labor  the  effort 
may  have  cost. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Kichard  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  14th,  1872. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  respective  offices  of  the  Associaton  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

Clerk, — Edward  Maris. 

Treasurer, — Elton  B.  Gifford. 

Managers  : — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Bichie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William 
Kinsey,  Samuel  Allen,  Mark  Balderston,  Geo. 
J.  Scattergood,  Jacob  W.  Fry,  John  S.  Stokes, 
Clarkson  Sheppard,  Bichard  J.  Allen,  John 
W.  Biddle,  Ephraim  Smith,  James  G.  M'Collin. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  the  last  Fourth-day 
in  the  Third  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

How  near  we  sometimes  come  to  the  gates 
of  death,  without  being  destroyed,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  have  a  merciful  Shepherd,  who 
sleepeth  not  by  day  or  night,  and  constantly 
careth  for  us ;  even  when  we  are  not  remem- 
bering Him,  and  kindly  protects  and  delivers 
us  from  dangers.  May  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men  reverently  fear,  and  praise  his  great 
and  worthy  name,  and  serve  Him  with  the 
whole  heart. —  W.  E. 

I  see  clearly  nothing  short  of  a  steady  at- 
tention to  the  Divine  Guide,  will  keep  me  in 
the  road  to  peace. — S.  Cresson. 


Selected. 

TRUST. 

I  have  no  rule,  O  Saviour,  but  Thy  will ; 

I  have  no  chart  but  Thine  unerring  word ; 

I  have  no  guide  but  Thy  clear  whisper,  heard 
Above,  behind,  around,  within  me  still. 
I  cannot  trust  my  reason  ;  questions  fill 

My  mind,  if  e'er  I  seek  to  walk  alone: 

I  cannot  trust  my  h)Srt ;  'tis  only  known 
To  Thee,  who  searchest  all  its  depths  of  ill ; 

I  cannot  trust  my  fellows  ;  weak  like  me, 
They  have  no  strength  or  skill  which  is  not  Thine : 

Lo !  in  Thy  light,  O  Lord,  true  light  I  see : 
Behold,  I  lean  on  Thy  dear  arm  divine  : 

All  my  fresh  springs,  Redeemer,  are  in  Thee : 
So  life,  love,  joy,  and  heaven  itself  are  mine ! 

Good  Words. 


Selected. 

RAIN  AFTER  DROUGHT. 
A  few  short  hours  ago,  and  all  the  land 

Lay,  as  in  fever,  faint  and  parched  with  drought ; 
And  so  had  lain,  while  many  a  weary  day 

Dragged  the  long  horror  of  its  minutes  out. 

The  juiceless  fruits  fell  from  the  dusty  trees ; 

The  farmer  doubted  if  the  Lord  was  good, 
As,  sad,  he  watched  the  labor  of  his  hands 

Made  useless  by  the  bright  sun's  fiery  mood. 

The  hot  streets  sickened  in  the  burning  glare ; 

The  roadsides  lost  the  glory  of  their  green  ; 
No  second  growth  sprung  up  to  glad  the  eye 

Where  once  the  mower  with  his  scythe  had  been. 

A  few  short  hours  ago !  And  now  behold, 
Freshness  and  beauty  gleam  on  every  side ; 

The  earth  has  drunk  its  fill,  and  all  about 
The  amber  pools  are  stretching  far  and  wide. 

And  all  the  fields  and  pastures  seem  to  say 
With  joyous  smile  that  I  shall  ne'er  forget, 

And  all  the  flowers  and  trees  in  chorus  join, 

"  We  knew  'twould  come  ;  He  never  failed  us  yet." 

God  of  my  life,  as  God  of  all  beside, 

This  lovely  wonder  which  Thy  hand  hath  wrought, 
Quickens  in  thought  the  mercies  manifold 

Which  Thy  great  love  into  my  soul  hath  brought. 

For  I  have  lain,  full  oft,  as  hot  and  dry 
As  ever  earth  in  summer's  fiercest  hour ; 

And  the  long  days,  slow  creeping  over  me, 
Brought  me  no  tokens  of  Thy  gracious  power. 

Then,  at  Thy  word,  down  fell  Thy  spirit  rain ; 

I  felt  its  coolness  all  my  being  through  ; 
Made  fresh  and  clean,  and  joyous  every  whit, 

I  heard  the  whisper,  "  I  make  all  things  new." 

But  mine,  alas !  was  not  the  holy  faith' 

The  parched  earth  felt  thro'  all  her  thirsty  hours ; 

I  was  in  fear  that  never  more  again 

Should  I  be  quickened  by  the  heavenly  showers. 

So  shall  it  be  no  more  ;  but,  though  I  lie 
For  many  days  as  one  thou  dost  forget, 

Recalling  this  glad  hour,  my  heart  shall  say, 
"  I  know  'twill  come :  He  never  failed  me  yet." 

The  Cork  Oak. — This  tree  grows  abundantly 
in  Spain  and  also  in  Algeria.  It  is  the  paren- 
chym  or  middle  division  of  the  bark  which 
produces  cork,  and  it  is  only  after  the  tree  is 
fifteen  years  of  age  that  it  has  a  parenchyma 
sufficiently  developed  to  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose. From  this  time  onward  the  tree  may 
be  stripped  of  its  bark  every  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  each  barking  will  produce  90  to  110 
pounds  of  cork. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cork  is  gathered 
is  thus:  two  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark 
round  the  tree,  and  then  two  perpendicular 
incisions,  taking  care  not  to  reach  the  libre — 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  bark.  Through 
one  of  the  horizontal  cuts  a  thin  sharp  blade 
is  introduced  and  a  square  piece  of  the  bark 
carefully  removed.  Other  incisions  are  made 
and  other  squares  of  cork  removed  from  the 
tree  until  it  has  been  completely  stripped.  A 
liquid  resembling  melted  wax  flows  in  between 


the  libre  and  the  parenchyma  and  facilitate 
the  operation.  After  being  stripped,  the  cor 
oak  is  soon  covered  again  with  a  viscous  mai 
ter  which  escapes  from  minute  openings  i  [  i 
the  libre,  and  which  spreads  over  the  surface  : 
hardens,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  bar!  : 
But  there  must  be  an  interval  of  about  te  : 
years  before  the  tree  can  be  stripped  again,  ji  e 
Catalonia,  in  Spain,  furnishes  corks  in  vaejjs; 
numbers.    Algeria  has  whole  forests  of  thi  : 
valuable  tree,  which  are  now  being  worke  i 
by  the  French  colonists. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Raid  iff. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  JRatcliff. 

"Tenth  mo.  17th,  1843.  I 

*  *  "  To  be  a  member  of  the  heavenlBii 
family,  who  feel  with  each  other,  and  whoslm 
prayers,  through  Divine  mercy,  ascend  onjli; 
for  another  as  sweet  incense  before  the  thron  t.i 
of  grace,  is  a  great  privilege.  I  feel  myselit 
unworthy  of  it ;  yet  through  the  compassio||i)i 
of  Him  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  oum 
infirmities,  ability  has  been  given  me  at  timepe 
to  remember  those  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bounl  ji 
with  them.  From  a  little  experience  of  his  grafcl 
cious  dealings,  whose  will  is  our  sanctifieatioil  s; 
I  believe  that  although  the  Lord's  faithful 
children  are  often  deeply  proved,  so  as  theft 
may  break  forth  in  the  plaintive  language  «i 
David, '  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever  ?  dot™ 
his  promise  fail  forevermore  ?  Hath  God  foil  n 
gotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  shift 
up  his  tender  mercies  ?'  yet  He  will  keep  them] 
through  every  affliction.  In  His  own  timfti 
He  will  give  them  to  feel  his  comforting  anft 
sustaining  presence.  Of  Him  and  his  peopft 
it  has  been  said,  '  In  all  their  affliction  he  wai  5 
afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saveft 
them.  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemeft 
them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old  lit 
There  is  encouragement  to  trust  in  Him,  ftp 
in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strengtl  >t 
Though  we  might  be  led,  in  the  glorious  prftt 
cess  of  the  Lord's  refining  baptisms,  even  tft 
exclaim  with  the  dear  Son  of  God,  '  Eloi,  eloft 
lama,  sabacthani,  My  God,  my  God,  why  haft: 
thou  forsaken  me,'  and  that  too  when  in  tbft 
last  conflict;  yet  without  doubt,  such  souft 
would  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  everlastinft 
rest.  I: 

"Mayest  thou  be  encouraged  to  hold  01ft 
the  few  remaining  days  allotted  thee.  ft; 
crown  of  immortal  glory  I  verily  believe  is  ft 
store  for  thee,  after  a  few  more  conflicts  ham 
been  endured ;  a  few  more  bitter  cups  drunlft 
in  some  of  which  may  be  the  wine  of  astonislft 
ment ;  a  few  more  baptisms  for  the  dead  eift 
dured.  No  doubt  but  thou  wilt  have  deeft 
and  fervent  prayers  raised  in  thy  soul  for  tn 
prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  enlargement  of  h(  j 
borders;  and  then  the  prize  for  thee  will  A 
gained,  the  language  for  thee  uttered,  'ft 
death  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  where 
thy  victory.'  ft 

"  I  expect  thou  got  the  particulars  relatfrft 
to  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  as  I  suppose  Elizft 
beth  Pitfield  and  company  stopped  to  see  th(  1 
on  their  way  home.  We  could  say  of  or  rft 
specting  E.  Pitfield  and  Sarah  Hillman  as  wft 
said  of  Titus,  we  were  comforted  by  theft 
coming  amongst  us.  How  sweet  and  consoj  ^ 
ing  to  have  the  company  and  gospel  exercift 
of  those  who  are  called  and  sent  forth  by  Hinft 
who  is  the  Head  over  all  things  to  his  churcft 
My  soul  has  often  greeted  such  in  the  eovenfuft 
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of  life.  On  the  contrary  when  any  come 
among  us  whose  services  lack  the  savor  of 
life,  it  is  a  great  burden.  I  think  it  a  lament- 
able case  for  a  meeting  to  have  to  sit  under  a 
superficial  ministry,  which  seems  enough  al- 
most to  kill  the  living.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  deplored  in  large  meetings  where  exercised 
brethren  and  sisters  are  present,  who  are  de- 
prived, by  the  false  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
lijunanointed,  of  relieving  their  minds,  and  of 
et  performing  what  seemed  impressed  as  a  duty. 
"  I  am  thy  friend  in  the  Truth, 

Joseph  Edgerton." 

Isaac  Brown  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  12th  mo.  2d,  1843. 

Dear  Mildred, — This  is  the  first  time  I 
iljjhave  attempted  to  write  a  letter  to  any  per- 
iston for  upwards  of  four  years.    Thou  wilt 
please  to  overlook  that  I  have  never  written 
rojto  thee,  though  I  have  been  justly  indebted  to 
thee  for  thy  bountiful  letters  to  me,  a  poor 
io|worm.  With  humble  gratitude  I  may  inform 
thee,  I  am  in  good  health  and  in  good  heart. 
[  can't  write  steadily  on  account  of  my  tears 
?allingon  the  table.  They  are  almost  strangers, 
;ra|ilthough  I  feel  thankful  to  see  them.    It  has 
pnly  been  a  few  weeks  since  the  first  tear  fell 
from  my  eyes,  in  humility,  within  five  years. 
»ej|Blessed  for  ever  and  ever  be  the  name  of  our 
jnost  merciful  Father,  the  enemy  of  our  souls 
otlias  to  give  way,  when  the  dear  Master  in  his 
)wn  appointed  time,  which  is  the  best  time, 
s  pleased  to  touch  our  hearts  with  the  finger 
)f  his  love.    I  can  in  truth  say,  that  after 
leveral  years  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  thy 
wholesome  counsel  and  advice  in  a  letter  writ- 
pljjien  to  me — '  To  work  hard,  and  to  go  to  meet- 
ings;' which  was  to  me  precious  counsel,  I 
rajiope  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.    I  was  at 
Jftlonthly  Meeting  in  the  Twelfth  month  last, 
where  our  endeared  friend  Wm.  Evans  was 
Ipso,  and  had  good  service,  being  a  faithful 


ervant  of  the  dear  Master.  This  was  the 
pnlirst  time  for  five  years  and  one  month,  since 
mt '.  had  been  at  a  Monthly  Meeting.  O,  the 
elo  aercy  and  long  forbearance  of  our  Heavenly 
has  father  to  me,  a  poor  servant  of  the  hard  task- 
i tb  faster.  Thou  said  it  would  be  rejoicing  to 
soul  ay  friends  and  well-wishers  to  see  me,  Isaac 

ilii]  irown,  again.    I  went  to  see  ;  I  found 

dm  sitting  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire,  with  a 
loioverlid  over  his  shoulders;  he  looked  well, 
!,  ;  .nd  seemed  pleased  to  see  me.  We  had  a  con- 
isi  iderable  opportunity  together,  I  hope  to  no 
hav  lisadvantage.  •  Dear  Mildred,  one  that  hath 
rani  pavelled  a  path  often  might  be  supposed  to 
iniiltnow  something  more  than  one  that  has 
idalravelled  but  little  !  But  I  fear  he  is  mixing 
dJome  of  the  old  enemy's  whisperings  along 
jrtipth  other  things,  and  making  out  the  ac 
jfmount  against  himself  larger  than  there  is 
rilliruth  in.  I  hope  he  will  be  preserved  from 
■d, 'linking  too  low. 

,erai  "  We  had  thy  bed  and  room  prepared  for 
dee  at  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  but  so  it  was 
jlatii  (thou  did  not  come  to  use  them.]  After  so 
Bil  inch,  I  wish  to  satisfy  thee,  and  be  a  com- 
o tin  >rt  to  thy  mind  by  saying,  that  without 
on  oasting  I  feel  the  comfortable  incomes  of  the 
as«  Caster's  love  daily.  Every  thing  seems  in 
■  tin  s  proper  place,  and  I  feel  at  times  a  tender- 
>onst-  ess  towards  the  whole  human  family,  and  it 
0  caches  even  to  the  brute  creation. 
jrBii  "  I  want  dear  S.  to  continue  her  affectionate 
iiiit  nd  tender  regard  and  services  to  my  most 
ftit  adeared  friend,  Mildred  Eatcliffe,  in  the  de- 


cline of  life ;  for  she  now  needs  it  more  than 
ever  :  so  shall  a  peaceful  reward  be  hers. 
This  from  thy  friend  and  brother, 

Isaac  Brown." 
The  very  simplicity  of  the  foregoing  letter 
carries  a  recommendation  along  with  it.  It 
appears  therefrom  that  I.  B.  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  the  cruel  task-master  ;  that  being  be- 
guiled by  him  he  had  partaken  of  forbidden 
fruit,  by  which  his  eye  became  blinded  and 
heart  hardened  ;  so  that  humility  and  contri- 
tion of  soul,  ever  acceptable  sacrifices  in  the 
sight  of  the  Omniscient,  were  removed  far 
from  him.  When  mercifully  met  with,  so  as 
appears,  to  become  the  subject  of  that  godly 
sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  to  salva- 
tion not  to  be  repented  of,  his  heart  was  ten- 
dered, and  tears  flowed  in  abundance.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  convict  for  sin,  or  to  bring 
us  into  a  sense  of  our  estrangement  from  the 
Lord  of  life  and  salvation — Him,  the  adorable 
Saviour,  who  died  for  us  that  we  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  ourselves ;  and  Him,  our 
loving  Father,  who  created  us  for  the  pur- 
poses of  His  own  glory.  Thus  to  some  form- 
erly was  conveyed  the  language  :  "  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  that  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  that 
leadeth  thee  in  the  way  that  thou  shouldest 
go.  01  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my 
commandments,  then  had  thy  peace  been  as 
a  rivers  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea."  How  true  it  is,  as  I.  Brown  experi- 
enced, that  it  is  only  as  we  come  to  Christ 
Jesus  as  lost  and  undone  creatures,  and  are 
truly  humbled  and  penitent  on  account  of  it, 
that  soul  rejoicing  reconciliation  with  the 
Father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prodigal,  can  be 
witnessed :  How  true  that  it  is,  only  when 
the  government  of  the  heart  is  placed  on 
Christ  Jesus,  our  ever  living  Lord,  that  our 
peace  flows;  our  experience  is  enlarged;  and 
we  come  fully  to  realize  that  of  the  increase 
of  His  government  and  peace  in  us  there  shall 
be  no  end. 

His  being  "in  good  heart,"  though  but  a 
poor  worm ;  his  taking  the  advice  of  his  friend 
M.  E.  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings; bis  quaint  allusion  to  being  Isaac  Brown 
again  ;  his  feeling  the  incomes  of  his  Father's 
love;  with  his  tenderness  toward  the  whole 
human  family ;  lastly  his  advice  to  S.  to  con- 
tinue her  tender  regard  and  services  to  his 
dear  friend  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  assuring 
of  a  peaceful  reward  therefor,  are  all  pleasant 
and  instructive. 

From  a  letter  of  J.  M.  Plummer  to  M.  Ratcliff, 
"  Mt.  Pleasant,  3d  mo.  2d,  1844. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  was  truly  glad  to  receive 
thy  unexpected  letter.  I  did  not  suppose  I 
should  again  have  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing anything  traced  by  thy  pen.  I  should 
have  written  to  thee  long  since,  but  supposed 
thou  wast  too  ill  to  take  an  interest  in  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

"  I  do  feel  much  sympathy  with  thee,  dear 
friend,  in  thy  varied  and  heavy  afflictions, 
and  fervently  desire  that  faith  and  patience 
may  be  granted  thee,  that  thou  mayst  endure 
to  the  end.  I  do  most  assuredly  believe  that 
He  who  has  been  thy  hope  and  stay  through 
life,  will  not  fail  to  support  thee  with  his  pre- 
sence at  the  close.  Life  in  its  best  estate  is 
but  a  scene  of  trial,  pain,  and  disappointment. 
Happy  for  those  who  can  look  beyond  this 
vale  of  tears  to  a  better  inheritance, — a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


"I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty  comfortable 
Quarterly  Meeting.    William  Eennard  and 

Joseph  Edgerton  were  with  us.    Dear  . 

was  also  there,  though  in  a  very  weak  state 
of  health." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Another  Phase  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

"Let  any  one  look  back  upon  the  origin  of 
life  and  its  perpetuation,  and  he  must  say,  in 
the  retrospect,  '  between  me  and  the  first  man 
of  my  race,  the  thread  of  life  has  never  been 
broken.  I  am  more  than  link  of  a  chain  ;  I 
am  part  of  that  first  life,  never  yet  severed. 
As  his  was  from  God,  so  is  mine  that  of  an 
ancestry  of  one  continuous  life.'  At  the  incep- 
tion of  each  generation  that  has  preceded  each 
of  us  through  many  thousands  of  years,  life 
was  but  an  inherited  speck  ;  but  that  speck 
was  part  of  the  next  preceding  life  ;  commis- 
sioned to  seize  upon  matter  for  its  growth,  in 
manner  to  fulfil  the  design  of  the  Creator  of 
the  first  life,  and  no  other ;  and  bound  to  ar- 
rest its  own  growth  when  that  design  should 
be  filled  out;  but  to  continue  the  nurture  of 
the  normal  being  until  its  strength  should  be 
spent  by  its  assigned  lapse  of  years,  or  sooner 
termination  by  disease,  or  casualty.  If  it  has 
left  offspring,  the  continuous  line  of  life  may 
never  be  broken,  as  certainly  it  will  not  have 
been  as  to  any  survivors  of  the  race,  whoever 
they  may  be,  for  between  them  and  the  first 
parent,  at  any  future  age,  their  genealogy, 
their  life,  will  never  have  been  severed.  But 
the  elements  of  matter  that  have  composed 
the  bodies  of  the  countless  ancestry  will  have 
been  dissipated  ten  thousand  times,  and  gone 
the  many  repeated  rounds  of  life  and  death  ; 
yet  one  continuous  line  of  life  has  connected 
all  the  generations  by  a  coniinuity  more  com- 
plete than  a  chain  of  many  severed  but  inter- 
locked links ;  by  an  actual  physical  and  vital 
portion  transmitted  from  every  parent  to 
every  child,  being  as  truly  one  continuous  life 
as  that  the  planted  willow  slip  continues  the 
life  of  the  parent  tree. 

Let  not,  then,  the  materialist  persuade  us 
that  matter  has  done  all  this  by  matter's  in- 
herent power.  The  ceaseless  life  has  done  it, 
compelling  inert  matter  to  obey  it;  and  thus 
will  it  use  matter  to  carry  on  all  the  life  of 
earth,  while  the  world  shall  last.  The  dead 
matter  so  used  could  of  itself  exert  no  such 
power;  could  not  initiate  life;  could  exercise 
no  cunning  of  construction  ;  but  only  life  can 
continue,  carry  on,  and  perpetuate  life ;  so 
transmute  dead  matter  to  living,  and  make  it 
part  of  that  life,  whose  stream  in  humanity 
commenced  with  the  first  created  man  and 
will  only  end  with  the  last.  All  this  is  sure 
induction  from  boundlessly  observed  facts; 
and  reverses  the  theory  of  the  materialist.  And, 
all  that  life  has  done  so  wonderfully  and  so 
intelligently,  it  has  done  and  ever  does  with- 
out a  conscious  will  of  its  own.  It  must, 
therefore,  do  it  by  a  will  and  Power  that  is 
above  it,  and  that  rules  the  life ;  the  Power 
that  gives  and  rules  the  instinct  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  the  Power  that  gives  the  mind  of  man 
and  also  rules  it,  except  as  he  has  conferred 
upon  it  free  will,  within  permitted  limits." 

"  Continuing  our  attention  to  vegetable  life, 
let  us  judge  the  tree  by  the  fruit.  Can  any 
body  imagine  the  resin  of  the  evergreen  to  be 
identical  with  the  sap  of  deciduous  trees  ? 
The  inflammable  turpentine  to  be  the  same 
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as  the  watery  sap  that  would  extinguish  fire  ? 
Can  the  oak  and  hemlock,  whose  bark  con- 
tains tannin,  have  the  same  base  as  the  sap  of 
the  sugar  maple  and  the  sugar  cane  ?  Can 
the  Tea  and  Coffee  trees,  producing  theine, 
come  from  the  same  elements  as  the  Palm  and 
Olive  trees  ?  The  gums  of  commerce,  the  var- 
nishes, the  resins;  the  spices,  cloves,  nut- 
megs ;  the  vegetable  coloring  matters ;  tobacco, 
opium,  hashhish;  and  cinchona  and  all  vege- 
table drugs;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
all  these,  and  plants  that  produce  deadly  poi- 
sons, had  the  same  base  with  our  farinaceous 
food,  and  edible  fruits.  Theory  that  attempts 
to  destroy  these  distinctions  by  a  few  obser- 
vations so  narrowly  based  as  that  in  question, 
must  meet  with  deserved  incredulity,  by  man- 
kind. The  canon  of  legitimate  induction  is 
violated.  A  similitude  of  molecules  presented 
to  the  vision  by  the  microscope,  that  tells 
nothing  of  their  inherent  properties  or  pro- 
portions, cannot  determine  the  base  of  plants 
to  be  the  same,  when  their  qualities  as  medi- 
cines, coloring  material,  or  nourishing  food, 
or  poisons,  are  infinitely  varied  and  the  oppo- 
site of  each  other. 

This  physical  basis  of  life  that  is  thus  ex- 
tended so  broadly,  Huxley,  in  a  measure,  de- 
fines by  saying,  '  that  as  all  protoplasm  is 
proteinaceous,  or,  as  the  white,  or  albumen  of 
an  egg  is  one  of  the  commonest  examples  of 
a  nearly  pure  proteine  matter,  we  may  say 
that  all  living  matter  is  more  or  less  albumin- 
oid.' Well,  that  may  be,  if  sufficient  latitude 
be  allowed  to  the  words  '  more  or  less,'  and 
yet  all  be  as  different  as  the  things  above 
enumerated,  with  many  other  things  of  con- 
trary elements  constituting  their  '  living  mat- 
ter,' for  all  that  is  not  albumen  matter  must 
then  be  something  else,  and  be  part  of  the 
living  matter,  that  came  with  the  albumen, 
or  protoplasm,  into  the  composition  of  the 
living  being  or  thing.  And  this  lets  the 
theory  fall  to  the  ground.  A  partial  simili- 
tude will  not  necessarily  constitute  identity. 
The  theory  demands  too  much  when  it  re- 
quires identity  of  elements  of  growth  in  plants 
and  animals  of  whatsoever  kind." 

"  Happily,  however,  for  our  relief,  so  far  as 
his  authority  will  avail,  Dr.  Huxley  makes 
the  admission  that,  while  he  is  logically  car- 
ried to  a  materialistic  conclusion  by  his  phi- 
losophy, he  is,  in  truth,  no  materialist,  and 
that  materialization  would  '  paralyze  the 
energies  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  life.'  He 
has  perceived  within  himself  a  nobler  sense 
of  the  import  of  his  being,  that  arrests  his  in- 
dividual conclusion,  and  deflects  his  logic,  so 
confidently  asserted,  into  an  opj)osite  direc- 
tion. That  is  well,  and  some  comfort ;  but 
may  we  take  his  mere  opinion  as  adequate 
counterpoise  to  a  theory  he  has  advocated 
with  elaborate  detail  and  apparent  earnest- 
ness of  conviction  ?  Those  who  love  skepti- 
cism will  continue  to  abide  by  his  theory, 
which  he  has  not  himself  controverted." 

"  In  this  discourse  we  have  assumed  that  in 
its  origin  life  had  a  Creator,  upon  the  logic 
that  such  effect  must  have  an  adequate  and  a 
far-transcending  cause.  As  matter  and  life 
logically  demanded  a  Creator  of  each,  and 
neither  produced  the  other,  so  does  the  mind 
or  soul,  by  even  higher  claim,  logically  de- 
mand a  Heavenly  Father.  Its  nature  is  too 
distinguishable  and  transcending  to  be  con- 
founded with  matter  or  life.  Life  dominates 
matter,  mind  dominates  them  both,  and  God 
them  all.    The  soul  asserts  a  higher  than  a 
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generated  parentage,  and  a  large  immunity 
from  the  mutations  of  matter.  Matter  ever 
slides  from  under  mind,  but  its  integrity  is 
untouched.  The  matter  that  has  sustained 
the  life  of  one  as  old  as  the  writer,  has  wholly 
passed  away  from  his  body  more  than  ten 
times  ;  and  the  more  rapidly  changing  parts 
have  been  eliminated  with  vastly  greater  fre- 
quency. Tet  the  mind  in  this  body  has  a 
memory  of  conscious  identity  from  the  year 
next  before  the  first  of  the  current  century. 
Such  imperishable  mind  can  have  no  element 
of  ever-shifting  matter  in  it,  and  must  be  a 
being  of  different  origin  and  nature,  both  from 
the  material  of  this  body  and  the  life  of  this 
body.  That  material  is  ever  changing,  and 
is  often  renewed,  until  the  body's  death  ;  and 
when  the  life  that  maintained  the  organiza- 
tion shall  have  succumbed,  and  have  ceased 
to  exist,  except  as  it  has  been  continued  in  a 
living  progeny,  we  justly  infer  that  the  mind, 
or  soul,  will  outlive  the  organization  and  the 
life,  and  will  return  to  its  Giver,  to  share  His 
pleasure,  or  meet  His  condemnation,  as  de- 
serving. This  is  inferred  from  what  we  know 
of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  induction  that 
creation  must  have  an  adequate  significance. 
The  great  truths  of  Scripture  are  inductively  re- 
attested  by  the  truths  of  philosophy. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  phenomenon  of  our 
being.  The  matter  that  enters  the  body 
may  be  in  itself,  for  all  we  know,  imperisha- 
ble, but  is  certainly  transient  in  each  living 
body,  remains  there  until  effete,  and  is  then 
dismissed  by  the  vital  process,  or  at  death 
passes  into  vapor  and  ashes,  and  enters  the 
further  rounds  of  chemical  change  and  vege- 
table and  animal  growths.  The  organized 
being  of  one  generation  of  the  life  of  an  un- 
broken continuity  from  the  first  parents  has 
come  to  an  end,  except  as  continued  by  off- 
spring ;  but  the  individual,  ungenerated,  im- 
material mind  that  was  neither  the  matter 
nor  life  of  the  body,  lives  on  forever." 

"  There  is  another  test  we  may  also  daily 
observe  in  others  and  in  ourselves,  showing 
that  mind  and  body  are  not  alike  nourished, 
namely  that  the  gross  feeding  that  expands 
the  bodjr,  does  not  enlarge,  but  obscures  the 
mind.  That  the  mind  is  usually  clearest  and 
most  effective  when  men  are  abstemious  and 
temperate,  provided  only  they  eat  enough  to 
keep  up  their  normal  strength.  Many  bright 
minds  that  have  enlightened  the  world,  would 
never  have  been  its  shining  lights,  had  not 
their  bodies  been  frail  and  their  physical  or- 
ganization delicate  ;  indicating,  not  that  the 
body  and  mind  were  one  but  that  the  body's 
grossness  had  not  overlaid  or  obstructed  the 
free  thinking  and  reasoning  mind. 

The  power  of  mental  consciousness  and  his 
capacity  to  think,  constitute  man's  great  dis- 
tinction. Mind  makes  him  man  and  lifts  him 
above  all  other  creation.  It  is  the  mind  that 
yields  him  all  his  purest  and  truest  pleasures. 
We  say  that  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  hears. 
These  senses  are  but  inlets  to  outward  sights 
and  harmonies;  it  is  only  the  mind  that  per- 
ceives and  enjoys.  The  transporting  prospect 
we,  look  upon  ;  the  landscape  of  lawn,  trees, 
river  and  mountain  ;  or  the  music  that  charms 
us  with  indefinable  delight,  are  pleasures  in- 
herent in  the  mind,  inborn  of  the  soul." 

(To  ba  continued.) 

The  best  way  for  a  man  to  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  is  to  travel  that  way 
sometimes  himself. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  "More  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy." 

In  a  work  entitled  "  Christian  Theology 
and  Modern  Scepticism,  by  the  Duke  of  So 
merset,  K.  G.  London,  1872,"  noticed  in  th< 
last  London  Quarterly  Keview,  an  argumen 
is  drawn  against  miracles,  from  the  suppose< 
anti-climax  of  the  statement  of  the  apostl 
Peter,  that  the  word  of  prophecy,  which  botl 
writer  and  critic  consider  the  Scriptures,  con 
stitute  a  more  sure  proof  of  Divine  truth.  Thos< 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  earb 
Friends  know  that  they  earnestly  opposed  th' 
doctrine  common  to  religious  professors  thei 
and  now,  that  this  more  sure  prophetic  word 
spoken  of  in  2  Peter,  i.  19,  means  the  Scrip 
tures.  But,  as  prominent  writers  of  latte 
time  have  pledged  to  it,  in  some  measure,  th 
"  views"  of  Friends,  I  consider  it  importan 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  our  posi 
tion. 

Peter,  in  his  last  general  epistle  to  th 
church,  uses  this  language,  "  Knowing  tha 
shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewe 
me,"  and  "  I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may  bi 
able  after  my  decease,  to  have  these  thing 
always  in  remembrance."  Ib.  14,  15.  H 
then,  with  remarkable  power,  rehearses  th 
stupendous  miracle  of  the  "  majesty"  of  whia 
"  we"  says  he,  "  were  eye  witnesses,"  and  th 
voice  from  heaven  which  "  we  heard."  1 
thus  descending  from  the  sublime,  he  com 
mends  them,  in  his  dying  injunction,  to  th 
old  Jewish  Scriptures,  (the  only  ones  the: 
extant,)  as  to  a  more  sure  "  word"  or  "  ligh 
that  shineth,"  we  are  truly  in  a  dilemma 
either  horn  of  which  is  sufficiently  untenable 

But  there  is  neither  an  anti-climax  nor  a' 
absurdity  in  this  last  message  of  the  prince  o 
the  apostles. 

His  supposed  primacy  among  them  waf 
doubtless,  because  of  the  answer  given  on  thei 
behalf,  when  asked,  whom  say  ye  that  I  am 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  livinj 
God  ;"  when  it  was  declared  that  "  flesh  am 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  m 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Now  the  reve 
lation  of  flesh  and  blood  is  the  communicatio 
of  knowledge  by  speech,  writing  or  otherwise 
In  this  category  must  be  placed,  so  far  a 
they  without  the  Spirit  which  dictated  then 
could  convey  knowledge  from  man  to  man 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  I 
would,  therefore,  be  a  strange  return  to  th 
outward  law,  if  he,  so  signally  favored,  wb 
had  heard  the  reason  why  some  of  this  la-? 
was  given,  "  because  of  the  hardness  of  you 
hearts,"  and  also  its  abrogation  from  him  wh 
was  the  end  and  fulfilment,  should,  in  the  clos 
ing  lesson  of  his  life,  point  to  this  means,  thus 
in  the  outward  but  a  communication  thi'ougl 
or  by  "  flesh  and  blood"  as  the  supreme  an 
all-sufficient  guide. 

There  is,  it  may  be  conceded,  in  the  tw 
verses  which  follow,  some  apparent  groun< 
for  the  conclusion  that  he  meant  the  scrip 
tures,  or  record  of  the  prophecies  of  holy  mei 
of  old.  But  let  us  look  more  closely,  and, 
think,  we  will  recognize  in  his  language  th 
perfect  climax  of  a  most  wonderful  testimony 
to  prove  to  all  generations  that  they  wn 
make  known  the  power  and  coming  of  ou 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  not  following  cunning 
ly  devised  fables. 

This  great  apostle,  declaring  to  the  univer 
sal  church,  (i.  e.  them  that  have  obtained  lik 
precious  faith,"  2  Peter,  i.  1,)  that  he  is  abou 
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to  be  unclothed  of  mortality  (v.  14,)  address- 
es to  the  natural  man  the  strongest  testimony 
3  his  reason  can  receive,  (v.  16  to  18),  viz.  the 

I  positive  assertion  of  a  credible  witness  as  to  a 

II  matter  which  occurred  on  a  mountain  in  the 
']  open  day,  in  the  presence  of  two  others,  then 
'  or  lately  among  them.  We  have  here,  there- 
fore, the  dying  declaration  of  one  who  knows 

that  he  will  shortly  stand  before  the  bar  of 
"  Omniscience,  and  yet,  he  is  but  speaking  of  a 
*  Pact  already  notorious.    It  is,  however,  mat- 
;er  of  inducement  to  what  is  to  follow,  and 
iddressed  to  the  reason  of  the  ^natural  man. 
'J1' But,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  the  natural 
nan  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
3rod ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  nei- 
,her  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spi- 
■itually  discerned."    1  Cor.  ii.  14.    And  just 
>efore  this  he  asks,  "  For  what  man  knoweth 
he  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man 
yhich  is  in  him?  even  so  the  things  of  God 
:noweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  (lb. 

m 

Peter  then,  in  continuation,  evidently  turns 

0  the  spiritual  man.  "  We  have  also  a  more 
ure  word  of  prophecy;  whereunto  ye  do  well 
hat  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth 

1  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
ay  star  arise  in  your  hearts."    2  Pet.  i.  19. 

Compare  this  with  John  i.  5,  "And  the 


ght  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darkness 


omprehended  it  not." 

Can  any  one  reasonably  doubt  that  these 
wo  apostles  mean  the  same,  by  the  light  that 
shineth  in  darkness,"  or  "  in  a  dark  place 
ntil  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise," 
recursor  of  the  sun  of  Righteousness,  "the 
rue  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
ometh  into  the  world :  He  was  in  the  world 
ad  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the 
rorld  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own, 
ndhis  own  received  him  not."  John  i.  9  to  11. 
The  Apostle  Paul  may  be  cited  to  furnish 
le  reason  of  this,  in  speaking  of  the  wisdom 
fGod;  "Which,"  says  he,  "none  of  the 
rinces  of  this  world  knew:  for  had  they 
nown  it  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 
ord  of  glory."  1  Cor.  ii.  8. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  darkness  and,  evi- 
ently  above  all  men,  "  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ess  of  this  world,"  seeing  that  they  sat  in 
1  Coses'  seat,  professing  to  know  these  scrip- 
Hires,  and  thinking  that  in  them  they  had 
ternal  life,  yet  crucifying  him  who  was  and 
the  life  and  light  of  men.  J.  J.  W. 


Treatment  of  Lame  Horses. — The  British 
Vorkman  has  the  following  passage,  taken 
om  the  "Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,"  the 
ilebrated  English  surgeon. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  desired  his  coachman  to 
.tend  every  market  morning  at  Smithfield, 
ad  purchase  all  the  lame  young  horses  ex- 
osed  for  sale,  which  he  thought  might  possi- 
y  be  convertible  into  carriage  or  saddle 
arses,  should  they  recover  from  their  defects, 
"e  was  never  to  give  more  than  £7  for  each, 
it  £5  was  the  average  price.  In  this  man- 
r  thirty  or  forty  horses  were  sometimes 
Elected  at  Gadesbridge,  his  farm.  One  stated 
orning  every  week,  the  blacksmith  came  up 
om  the  village,  and  the  horses  were  in  suc- 
;ssive  order,  caught,  haltered,  and  brought 
i  him  for  inspection.  Having  discovered 
ie  cause  of  their  lameness,  he  proceeded  to 
jrform  whatever  seemed  to  him  necessary 
r  the  cure.  The  improvement  produced  in 
ishort  time  by  good  feeding  and  medical  at- 


tendance, such  as  few  horses  before  or  since 
have  enjoyed,  appeared  truly  wonderful. 
Horses  which  were  at  first  with  difficulty  j 
driven  to  pasture,  because  of  their  halt,  we^ 
now  with  as  much  difficulty  restrained  from, 
running  away.  Sir  Astley's  carriage  was  for! 
years  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  which  to-' 
gether  cost  him  only  £12.  10s.  Another  of| 
these  animals  was  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  and 
turned  out  a  very  good  bargain. 

I  well  remember  in  my  younger  years,  es- 
pecially in  great  towns  and  cities,  I  have  met 
with  females,  who  professed  Truth  with  us, 
who  had  but  very  little  covering  on  their 
heads,  and  others  who  had  more  set  up  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  their  foreheads, 
and  other  inconsistencies.  When  I  have  met 
with  such,  I  have  said,  "  What  a  fair  or  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Zion,  wouldst  thou  be,  if  thou 
wouldst  put  on  Truth  and  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, and  put  away  all  these  foolish  fashions." 

The  Baobab. — This  tree,  which  is  said  to 
surpass  all  others  in  size,  grows  in  Australia, 
and  on  some  portions  of  the  African  continent. 
It  is  only  at  the  age  of  800  j^ears  that  the  bao- 
babs attain  their  full  size  and  cease  to  grow. 
Several  of  the  trunks  that  have  been  measured 
were  found  to  be  from  70  to  77  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Enormous  branches  are  given  off 
from  the  central  stem  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  spread  out  horizontally,  giving 
the  tree  a  diameter  of  over  100  feet.  Each 
of  these  branches  would  be  a  great  tree  by 
itself,  and  as  tho  lower  branches  nearly  reach 
down  to  the  ground,  they  give  to  the  whole 
form  of  the  tree,  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  a  perfect  hemisphere, 
often  more  than  100  feet  in  height  and  250 
feet  in  circumference. 

In  Australia  it  is  rarely  found  beyond  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  it  occurs 
most  frequently  on  the  river  Glenelly,  as  far  as 
the  western  borders  of  Arnheim's  Land.  It 
prefers  level  sandy  tracts;  in  stony  and  less 
fertile  soil  it  rises  to  no  great  height,  but  still 
attains  a  colossal  breadth,  and  throws  out 
branches  of  great  thickness.  The  fruit  of  the 
Australian  baobab  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  African  variety,  in  which  an  important 
trade  is  carried  on  in  Senegal.  The  tart  pulp 
of  this  fruit  is  called  by  the  German  settlers 
on  the  Orange  River,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  by 
the  English  colonists  Monkey  bread,  and  is 
highly  prized  both  by  the  Australians  and  the 
negroes  of  Senegambia. 

The  great  dryness  and  intense  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate  produce  upon  these  trees  the 
same  effect  which  cold  has  upon  northern 
plants  ;  they  lose  their  leaves  and  only  re- 
sume their  foliage  on  the  return  of  the  rainy 
season. 
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We  have  received  a  recent  number  of  "  The 
British  Friend,"  containing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  London.  We  have  also  at  band  in- 
formation respecting  it  from  other  sources. 

We  have  long  believed  that  there  were 
serious  objections  to  the  practice  of  publish- 
ing the  remarks  made  in  meetings  for  discip- 
line, with  the  names  of  the  authors  attached, 
as  has  been  the  practice  for  several  years  in 


some  of  the  periodicals  conducted  by  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Friends.  We  think  the 
tendency  of  this  is  to  stimulate  a  kind  and 
degree  of  expression  in  our  meetings,  which 
do  not  tend  to  promote  the  weight  of  the 
meetings,  or  the  proper  performance  of  their 
business  under  a  true  sense  of  the  presence 
and  direction  of  the  Head  of  the  church;  but 
rather  to  lower  their  religious  tone,  and  as- 
similate them  to  the  conventions  of  those  who 
do  not  make  the  same  high  claim  to  Divine 
guidance  in  the  transaction  of  their  business. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
commenced  on  5th  mo.  20th.  The  utility  of 
reading  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  addressed 
to  the  Select  Meetings  was  considered,  and  it 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Tho  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  to  read  only 
the  summary  of  those  answers.  This  proposal 
was  submitted  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  series  of  advices  addressed  to  ministers 
and  elders  in  relation  to  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  adopted; 
as  was  also  a  proposition  that  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  each 
Quarter,  should  hold  an  annual  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  religious  state 
of  their  particular  meetings. 

The  general  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  5th  mo.  22d,  by  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  both  meeting-houses,  and 
closed  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  5th  mo.  31st.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  business,  which  claimed  its  attention, 
various  associations  in  which  Friends  are  in- 
terested hold  meetings  in  London  at  the  same 
time ;  such  as  the  Foreign  Mission,  Tract, 
Temperance  and  other  associations.  To  pre- 
vent the  crowding  together  of  so  many  things 
from  interfering  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  business,  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
which  had  baen  appointed  the  previous  year, 
sent  in  a  recommendation;  that  in  future 
these  associations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cause  any  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  be  suspended,  but  should  be  deferred 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
This  minute  was  approved  by  some  Friends, 
but  as  objections  were  made,  it  was  not 
adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, kindly  reference  was  made  to  the 
situation  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
One  Friend  remarked  that,  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing had  borne  a  sound  testimony  to  the  truth ; 
and  another  compared  it  to  Joseph  among 
the  sons  of  Jacob  :  separated  from  the  breth- 
ren, and  in  bonds  for  a  season  for  the  Truth's 
sake.  It  was  concluded  to  send  an  epistle 
to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  of  Kansas,  and 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  contribute  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  there. 

The  tabular  statement  showed  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1871  there  were  329  Particu- 
lar Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 
There  were  14,021  members,  of  which  6,676 
were  males,  and  7,345  females,  showing  a  net 
increase  of  11  on  last  year. 
The  number  of  births  was  .  .  .  260 
Admissions  as  minors,  ...  55 
"  by  marriage,  ...  35 
Received  by  convincement  and  rein- 
statement, .....  110 
Received  by  certificate  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  .  ....  489 
Received  from  Ireland  and  America,  .  23 
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Number  of  deaths,       .  . 

Left  by  marriage,  .... 

"      disownment,  .... 

"      resignation,  .... 

«      certificate  to  the  United  King- 
dom,   

"  "    to  Ireland  and  America,  &c 


269 
34 
16 
96 

499 
47 
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There  were  4,077  attenders  of  meetings,  non- 
members. 

Among  the  testimonies  for  deceased  Friends 
was  one  for  Sarah  Dirkin,  aged  72  years,  a 
recorded  minister  twenty-five  years.  She  re- 
sided at  one  period  in  this  country,  and  was 
favorably  known  to  many  Friends  here.  Affec- 
tionate testimony  was  borne  to  her  kindnesB 
and  worth. 

The  question,  whether  the  "  Christian 
Work"  carried  on  by  many  of  the  members, 
could  profitably  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  meetings  for  discipline,  was  referred  to 
a  conference  of  the  members  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  and  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  said  con- 
ference was  directed  to  report  to  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting. 

A  proposition  came  up  from  Westmoreland 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  transfer  more  of  the 
Queries  to  the  unanswered  list.  After  some 
discussion,  its  consideration  was  postponed  to 
next  year. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  re- 
ferring to  the  new  marriage  regulations  were 
read.  These  are  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  to  be  bound  up  with  exist- 
ing copies  of  "  Doctrine,  Practice  and  Discip 
line."  From  the  disoussion  which  took  place 
on  them,  we  infer  that  these  rules  give  au- 
thority to  Monthly  Meetings  to  permit  mar- 
riages of  any  persons,  whether  either  of  the 
parties  are  members  or  professors,  or  not,  to 
take  place  in  their  meetings,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  to  visit  Lancashire  and 
Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  appointed  in  1870, 
made  report  of  their  labors,  and  were  released 
The  "London  Friend,"  in  reviewing  the 
proceedings,  remarks  that  the  deliberations 
were  ''  satisfactorily  conducted  as  befitted 
those  of  a  Christian  body,  which  recognizes 
in  an  especial  manner  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  '  Master  of  assemblies.'  "  Infor 
mation  received  from  a  private  source,  con- 
veys the  belief  that  more  openness,  than  has 
usually  been  the  case,  was  experienced  for  the 
exercises  and  services  of  some,  who  had  long 
been  burdened  with  the  condition  of  things 
in  that  Yearly  Meeting;  so  that  some  degree 
of  renewed  hope  was  administered,  by  and  in 
the  excellency  of  the  Lord's  holy  arm,  on  be- 
half of  His  little  ones. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — In  the  House  of  Commons  Disraeli  an- 
nounced, in  reply  to  a  question,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  continuation  of  negotiations  in  reference  to  the  Ala- 
bama claims  he  had  concluded  to  postpone  for  the  pre- 
sent his  motion  of  inquiry  into  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Gladstone,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  Walpole  and 
Gregory,  said  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  questions  of  the  Canadian  loan  or  the  San  Juan 
boundary.  It  was  hoped  that  when  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference again  met  the  British  Ministry  would  consent 
to  the  arbitration  proceeding,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  United  States  claims  for  consequential  damages 
would  not  be  further  urged. 


Terrific  thunderstorms  occurred  in  England  on  the 
18th  inst.,  by  which  many  persons  were  injured.  The 
steamship  Memphis,  which  had  just  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  was  struck  by  lightning. 
The  vessel  was  considerably  damaged  and  a  part  of  the 
cargo  was  burned. 

The  Australian  telegraph  authorities  have  arranged 
to  convey  telegrams  over  [the  section  of  country  where 
land  lines  are  yet  unfinished.  • 

In  1860  the  total  tonnage  British  and  foreign,  which 
entered  and  cleared  at  British  ports,  amounted  to  13,- 
914,923  British,  and  10,774,369  foreign— total  24,689,- 
292.  In  1870,  the  British  tonnage  was  25,072,180; 
foreign  11,568,002— total  36,640,182. 

The  emigration  from  England  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  was 
55,522,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  of  12,844. 

London,  6th  mo.  24th. — Consols,  92J.  U.  S.  sixe's 
1862,  91  ;  1865,  92  ;  ten-forties,  89J-. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  \\\d. ;  Orleans,  11\&. 

The  French  courts-martial,  before  which  were  tried 
the  communist  prisoners,  condemned  73  prisoners  to  be 
executed,  212  to  hard  labor  for  life,  824  to  transporta- 
tion for  life  to  penal  colonies,  2900  to  simple  transpor- 
tation, 1169  to  various  periods  of  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiaries,  60  to  solitary  confinement,  1136  to  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  a  year,  1679  to  more  than 
three  months'  imprisonment,  291  to  banishment  ;  the 
total  being  8415  condemnations.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twelve  prisoners  have  been  acquitted. 

A  Paris  dispatch  says  :  Negotiations  looking  to  the 
final  payment  of  the  German  indemnity  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  French  territory  by  the  German  troops  have 
been  completed.  The  first  payment  of  indemnity,  still 
due,  is  to  be  made  by  February  15,  1873,  and  will  con- 
sist of  a  milliard  of  francs.  The  second  payment  of  a 
similar  amount  will  be  made  before  the  close  of  1873, 
and  the  third  payment,  also  a  milliard  francs,  during 
the  year  1874. 

The  Swiss  government  has  just  received  from  the 
French  Treasury  an  additional  sum  of  2,000,000  francs 
toward  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  maintain- 
ing Bourbaki's  army  while  interned  in  Switzerland. 
The  remainder  of  the  sum  due,  2,200,000  francs,  will  be 
paid  shortly. 

The  Pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli,  deploring  the  approaching  enforcement  of  the  law 
suppressing  convents  in  Italy  as  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  He  says  the  constant  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  the  Church  by  the  government  of  Italy 
violate  morality  and  justice.  Only  regard  for  the 
highest  interests  prevent  the  head  of  the  church  leav- 
ing Rome.  A  conflict  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Italian  government  is  inevitable  and  reconciliation  is 
impossible.  The  Pope  cannot  submit  to  such  usurpa- 
tions, and  he  requests  Antonelli  to  protest  against  them 
to  foreign  powers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  Ministry  have  declared 
in  favor  of  a  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Spain. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  is  alarming.  There  have 
been  partial  risings  of  Republicans  in  Andalusia,  and 
the  Radicals  are  arming  the  populations  of  the  towns. 
Carlist  insurgents  have  reappeared  in  the  provinces  of 
Tarragona,  Biscay  and  Galicia.  On  the  21st  inst.  a  con- 
flict, attended  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  Navarre.  The  Carlists  were 
finally  driven  from  their  entrenchments.  The  Duke 
de  Montpensier  has  issued  a  manifesto,  asserting  the 
right  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella's 
son,  Alphonse  d'Assis,  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  He  de- 
clares that  when  the  proper  time  arrives  he  will  defend 
and  serve  the  interests  of  Alphonse. 

A  dispatch  dated  from  Dortmund,  a  town  of  West- 
phalia, says  that  12,000  men  employed  in  the  mines  at 
and  near  that  place  have  suddenly  struck  work. 

The  miners'  strike  in  Westphalia  is  spreading.  The 
workmen  of  forty-two  mines  near  Essen  and  Brockheim 
have  quit  work  and  joined  the  movement  commenced 
by  the  miners  at  Dortmund. 

The  army  returns  for  1873  show  the  force  to  be  main- 
tained in  that  year  in  the  German  Empire  to  number 
401,659  men,  of  whom  16,955  are  officers,  91,742  horses, 
and  1672  surgeons.  The  infantry  force  absorbs  277,776 
men  in  113  regiments.  There  are  to  be,  as  at  present, 
94  regiments  of  cavalry. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  310.  There  were  39 
from  cholera  infantum,  35  consumption,  and  19  small 
pox. 

During  the  year  1871,  there  were  27,276  deaths  in 
New  York,  equal  to  28.6  per  1000  of  the  population  :  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality  than  that  of  most  cities  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  repoi 
in  relation  to  the  wheat  crop  from  903  counties  in  e 
parts  of  the  United  States.  From  these  it  appears  th 
the  area  sown  is  about  2  per  cent,  less  than  in  187  I 
the  condition  of  the  crop  varies  greatly,  in  some  local 
ties  being  much  above  the  average,  and  in  others  great 
deficient.  The  crop  of  1871  was  estimated  at  230,001 
000  bushels,  and  the  yield  at  11J  bushels  per  acre, 
is  considered  probable  that  the  yield  this  year  will  n 
be  materially  different.  The  crop  of  1869  was  tl 
largest  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  was  estimated 
287,000,000  bushels. 

Canadian  papers  say  the  emigration  of  French  Can 
dians  to  the  United  States  is  assuming  larger  propc 
tions  than  ever.  Since  1st  mo.  1871,  no  less  than  1! 
families  have  left  the  parish  of  Somerset  alone,  and  tl 
emigration  is  largely  composed  of  well-to-do  farmers. 

The  United  States  still  own  973,482,593  acres  of  lai 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  average  population  of  the  Philadelphia  Aim 
house  last  year  was  3320.  The  weekly  cost  of  tl 
patients  averaged  $1.84.  The  whole  number  who  r 
ceived  out  door  relief  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poc 
1871,  was  41,560,  viz:  8,334  Americans,  11,0 
foreigners,  and  22,147  children. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  119J- ;  ditto,  1868,  117  ;  ditto,  10-4 

5  per  cents,  111^.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5.55  a  $6.1 
extra,  $6.45  a  16.75;  finer  brands,  $7  a  $13.  Whi 
Canadian  wheat,  $1.75 ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  sprin 
$1.62;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.59.  Oats,  47  a  53  c 
Western  mixed  corn,  65  a  66  cts.;  white,  80  cts.  Phii 
delphia. — Middlings  cotton,  26J  cts.  for  uplands  ai 
New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $6 ;  extra,  f  " 
a  $7  ;  finer  brands,  $7.50  a  $11.25.  Red  wheat,  i 
a  $1.95;  amber,  $1.95  a  $2;  white,  $2  a  $2.05.  Rj 
87  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  66  a  67  cts.  Western  oa 
43  a  46  cts.  Western  hams,  12  cts.  Lard,  9}  a  9J  c 
Clover-seed,  9  a  10  cts.  Timothy,  $3.25  per  bush 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Aven 
Drove-yard  reached  about  3,000  head.  Extra  sold 
7J  a  8  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6^  a  7J  cts.,  and  common  I 

6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  about  13,000  sheep,  go 
at  5i  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  medium  at  5  a  5J  c 
Hogs  $6.50  a  $6.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chimgo.—No 
spring  wheat,  $1.29£.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  42£  cts.  E 
2  oats,  29  cts.  Rye,  62  cts.  Barley,  50  a  56  cts.  Ba\ 
more. — Southern  white  corn,  80  cts. ;  yellow,  66  c 
Western  oats,  45  cts.  Lard,  9  cts.  Cincinnati. — Fami 
flour,  $7.25  a  $7.50.  No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $1.( 
Corn,  47  a  48  cts.  Rye,  78  a  80  cts.  St.  Louis.— No 
fall  wheat,  $1.65;  No.  2  winter  red,  $1.72.  No, 
mixed  corn,  42  a  42£  cts.  Oats,  38  cts.  Milwaukie, 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.37  ;  No.  2  $1.31J.  No.  2  mix 
corn,  42J  cts.    No.  2  oats,  29  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  ci 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  { 
mo.  next.  One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Algeb 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Street, 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Street 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Edward  Comfo 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Fifth  mo.  18th,  1872,  Jereml 
Comfort,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age ;  an  esteemed  me 
ber  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Pea 
fully  this  dear  Friend  descended  the  hill  of  time, . 
joicing  in  the  blessed  assurance  of  a  happy  immortali 
The  promise  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  the 
seemed  to  have  been  abundantly  realized  in  his 
perience,  producing  a  humble  thankfulness  and  chi 
like  trust,  very  encouraging  to  beholders.  "  Bless 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1872,  Thomas 

Lee,  a  valued  elder  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  1 
This  dear  Friend  was  eminently  of  a  meek  and  qu 
spirit,  and  diffident  in  the  expression  of  his  religic 
experience,  yet  he  was  ever  watchful  and  firm  in 
maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Frien 
commending  by  example  the  self-denying  religion 
Christ. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Another  Phase  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

(Continuod  from  page  358.) 

'Though  matter  be  essential  to  the  growth 
ind  transmission  of  all  life;  though  matter 
ind  life  be  essential  to  sustain  the  mind  in  its 
oi  nanifestations  in  this  world;  all  these  three 
ire  of  very  distinctive  nature.    In  the  plant 
.here  is  life,  but  no  brain  or  nerves,  nor  feei- 
ng or  minci.   These,  therefore,  are  not  neces- 
:ary  to  the  phenomenon  of  life.    It  is  the 
,  lourished  blood  of  other  composition  than 
Vegetable  protoplasm  that  must  flow  and  bear 
he  life  sustaining  material  of  the  animate 
>eing,  and  that  for  brain  and  nerves  as  well 
is  the  residue  of  the  body.    You  may  inter- 
im ept  the  mind's  perception,  and  life  will  go 
"■in;  but  intercept  the  blood's  circulation  and 
he  excluded  part  is  killed.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan, 
m  I.  D.,  says :  '  If  the  supply  of  blood  be  cut  off 
ijj  rom  a  limb,  by  means  of  ligatures  made  upon 
fcs  arteries,  sensibility  of  all  kinds  is  in  a  very 
hort  time  extinguished;  and  the  part  dies, 
nd  undergoes  the  same  changes,  as  supervene 
n  the  death  of  the  whole  body.'    'If,  on  the 
ontrary,  the  circulation  continue  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  ligature  be  cast  round  the 
[erves  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  cut  off  its  commu- 
ication  with  the  cerebral  centre,  the  other 
issues  will  continue  their  functions  uninter- 
upted  by  the  accident.'    'These  counter- 
xperiments   clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
ervous  system  is  not  the  fountain  of  life  to 
_i  he  rest  of  the  economy;  but  receives  its  ani- 
lation,  in  common  with  all  other  tissues, 
rom  the  action  between  its  own  vessels  and 
be  circulating  fluids.'   (Philosophy  of  Life, 
Pa  17.)  Thus  the  incomprehensible  life  requires 
latter  as  the  vehicle  of  its  manifestations; 
nd  the  incomprehensible  mind  requires  mat- 
9P,  including  brain  and  nerves,  as  well  as  the 
i  |fe,  for  its  manifestations ;  but  the  distinctly 
Islianifested  actions  of  both  are  full  of  diversi- 
es  and  contrarieties.   As  life  cannot  account 
>r  and  produce  matter,  nor  matter  life;  so 
o  neither,  or  both  together,  account  for,  or 
roduce  mind,  but  only  subserve  it.  For  each 
i  ae  cause  can  only  be  logically  sought  in  a 
<js  reator;  and  for  their  wonderful  combination, 
nd  concurring,  or  counter  actions,  in  the 
eing  man,  we  can,  in  reason,  only  refer  our- 
jlves  to  Him  who  transcends  all  and  knows 
U,  even  the  thoughts  and  mind  of  man.  That 


mind  that  is  not  matter  nor  the  life,  but  is 
above  these;  that  has  no  likeness  on  earth; 
proves  itself  of  all  we  know  the  most  like  unto 
God  who  is  a  spirit.  It  alone  in  nature  reviews 
its  own  consciousness,  as  under  an  inevitable 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  duty  and  account- 
ability, and  asks  and  answers  the  question, 
'My  soul  is  it  well  with  thee?'  If  there  be 
another  such  being  in  the  universe,  it  can  only 
be  an  angel  in  heaven." 

"  Yet  Dr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  our  thoughts 
'are  the  expression  of  molecular  changes  in 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena;'  but  he  states  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  so;  why  matter  or 
life  separately  or  together  should  produce 
thoughts.  He  takes  no  notice  of  their  con- 
trary nature  and  operations  from  matter. 
Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  process  of  life  gives 
its  own  proofs  immeasurably  surpassing  in 
accuracy  that  of  the  microscope,  as  to  all  that 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  or 
animal,  as  attested  by  products  infinitely 
varied,  and  thereby  has  proved  all  protoplasms 
not  to  be  bases  of  the  same  nature,  and  that 
life  uses  other  elements  in  her  structures;  so 
the  different  natures  and  actions  of  thoughts 
aud  mind  from  life  and  matter,  must  be  taken 
as  proof  that  they  are  not  one  with,  nor  can 
be  produced  by  matter,  or  yet  be  the  life  that 
has  subjected  matter  to  her  uses.  The  life, 
instead  of  producing  mind,  is  made  subject  to 
the  mind,  as  to  its  uses,  what  it  shall  be  ; 
whether  it  be  more  worthless  than  the  fester- 
ing charnel  heap,  or  in  purity,  perfection, 
beauty  and  glory,  it  shall  be  the  fitting  com- 
panion of  immortal  immaculate  beings." 

"  The  capacity  of  the  body  is  limited.  Its 
growth  cannot  be  forced.  It  can  add  not  a 
cubit  to  its  stature.  But  no  limits  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind.  "While 
he  has  life  man  may  learn.  True,  students, 
ardent  and  ambitious,  will  often  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  that  is 
not  because  the  mind  has  taken  into  itself 
more  than  it  will  hold,  but  more  rapidly  than 
the  frail  body  will  bear,  and  in  manner  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  health  ;  those  laws  that  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  the  play  of 
the  lungs  in  breathing  fresh  air,  and  an  ac- 
celerated movement  of  the  circulations,  of  the 
assimilative  process,  and  of  all  of  life's  func- 
tions ;  and  due  rest  and  sleep.  The  versatile 
and  boundless  ranging  mind  must  wait  upon 
the  limited  conditions  of  its  subservient  com- 
panion; by  wisely  doing  which  this  life  may 
last  long,  and  the  mind  ceaselessly  acquire  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  power.  But  ever 
the  master  mind  must  be  doing,  or  naught  is 
done. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  as  a  purely  scientific  teacher, 
also  speaks  of  the  soul's  relation  to  the  Infi- 
nite; and  of  its  constituting  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  man,  and  as  the 
main-spring  of  human  progress.  He  says  the 
desire  for  improvement  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon ; '  in  the  higher  grades  of  mental  develop- 


ment there  is  a  continual  looking  upward, 
not  towards  a  mere  elevated  human  standard, 
but  at  one  to  something  above  man  and  ma- 
terial nature.'  He  desires  to  participate  in  a 
spiritual  existence;  'of  which  the  germ  has 
been  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which, 
developed  as  it  is  by  the  mental  cultivation, 
*  *  *  has  been  regarded  by  philosophers 
in  all  ages  as  one  of  the  chief  natural  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'  (Physi- 
ology, Sec.  7.)  And  he  concludes  his  work 
on  Animal  Physiology  in  these  words:  '  The 
philosopher  who  has  attained  the  highest 
summit  of  mortal  wisdom,  is  he  who,  if  he  use 
his  mind  aright,  has  the  clearest  perception 
of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
most  earnest  desires  for  the  lifting  of  the  veil 
that  separates  him  from  the  Unseen.  He, 
then,  has  the  strongest  motives  for  that  hu- 
mility of  spirit  and  purity  of  heart,  without 
which,  we  are  assured,  none  shall  see  God.' 

While  I  would  thus  elevate  mind  to  its 
truthful  distinction  and  pre-eminence,  I  would 
say  nothing  to  disparage  the  material  and 
living  creation.  While  physicists  ascribe  all 
to  matter;  all  matter,  all  life,  all  mind,  and 
nothing  to  God,  I  ascribe  all  to  Him ;  yet  re- 
gard matter  as  essential  means  to  all  life,  and 
to  the  exhibition  of  all  mind  upon  this  earth. 
We  see  God's  good  design  in  physical  nature, 
and  that  design  we  must  reverence,  and  learn 
to  adore  Him  in  the  sublimity  of  his  works. 
Without  this  material  earth,  and  sun  that 
lights  and  warms  it,  there  would  be  none  of 
the  life  that  we  behold :  would  not  be  human 
souls  to  people  heaven.  Climate  it  is  to  be 
admitted,  does  make  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Negro  what  they  are.  Unfriendly  to  life  and 
its  happiest  physical  development,  it  is  also 
unfriendly  to  intellectual,  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture ;  and  it  also  fails  either  in  the 
productions  needful  for  man's  uses  and  im- 
provement, or  produces  animal  and  vegetable 
life  so  rankly  as  to  over-master  the  unskilled 
native  until  he  shall  be  helped  by  the  stronger 
and  more  inventive  man  of  the  temperate 
zone.  But  it  follows  not  that  the  mind  is  the 
production  of  the  surrounding  physical  causes, 
but  only  that  these  have  not  so  well  developed 
the  instrument  the  minds  must  use  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  mind  itself  is  not  so  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  mind  it  is  that  is  ever  conquering  na- 
ture and  moulding  matter  and  ruling  life.  It 
reclaims  the  earth  to  culture,  fells  the  forest, 
drains  the  morass,  destroys  wild  beasts;  mines 
the  fuels  and  metals ;  makes  and  applies  iron 
to  its  ten  thousand  uses;  constructs  railroads 
and  telegraphs ;  creates  the  arts  and  sciences; 
educates  mankind  generally  unto  a  higher 
civilization,  and  makes  a  large  proportion  al- 
most what  they  should  be ;  that  is  to  say, 
learned,  temperate  and  wise,  lovers  of  man 
and  worshipers  of  God ;  and  all  are  advanced 
in  moral  conduct,  except  the  irreclaimably 
vicious.  The  task  remaining  before  our  hu- 
manity is  to  endeavor  to  cause  the  people  to 
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approximate  the  standard  of  perfection,  and 
if,  peradventure,  we  get  a  majority  of  such, 
the  world  will  have  made  inestimable  pro- 
gress. And  why  should  we  not  all  strive  for 
such  consummation  ?  Iu  every  branch  of 
business,  men  exert  a  wonderful  amount  of 
common  sense  and  acuteness  of  thought,  and 
achieve  admirable  success.  Half  the  like  assi- 
duity and  culture  directed  upon  their  own 
minds  would  produce  a  transformation  of 
character  and  increase  of  intelligence,  that 
would  excite  their  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Mind  only  can  do  it,  but  mind 
can  work  the  consummation;  and  that  is  the 
great  hope  of  all  thoughtful  good  men." 

CCo  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

Sarah  Hillman  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  27th,  1844. 

"My  much  loved  friend, — Thy  long  looked 
for  letter  to  dear  M.  Sheppard,  by  the  hand 
of  your  and  our  friends,  was  truly  acceptable; 
having  until  then  heard  nothing  from  thee 
since  our  return  :  and  we  wondered  much  at 
it.  But  the  secret  is  unravelled  now,  as  thou 
mentions  one  letter  which  never  reached  us. 
There  seems  to  be-  as  little  certainty  about 
receiving  letters  by  public  conveyance,  as 
there  is  stamped  upon  other  earthly  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if  we  hold  fast 
the  precious  grain  of  faith  in  our  ever-blessed, 
all-conquering  Captain,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous, who  is  the  foundation  of  many  genera- 
tions, and  if  we  endure  to  the  end,  there  is  a 
crown  of  righteousness  in  store,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  prepared,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  for  these,  which  will  assuredly  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  race,  I  cannot  doubt, 
to  thee.  Ah !  what  then  will  all  the  trials, 
the  conflicts,  the  pains  of  an  afflicted  taber- 
nacle, the  toils,  the  deaths  oft,  and  the  other 
sufferings  allotted  us  as  our  part  in  filling  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
for  his  body's  sake,  be  felt  to  be?  Ought  they 
not  to  be  considered,  as  George  Whitehead 
called  the  bolts  of  the  prison,  even  as  jewels; 
seeing  those  light  afflictions,  which  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  as  enduring  but  'for  a  moment,' 
will  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory. 

"  Long  will  the  precious  visit  we  had  at  thy 
house  live  in  memory.  We  had  much  to  say, 
but  were  too  full  to  speak  much.  Oh,  could 
we  see  thee  once  again,  and  tell  thee  about 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  our  dear  friends 
who  have  clean  escaped  the  vicissitudes  and 
tribulations  of  mortality;  and  having  passed 
through  the  river,  are  now  chanting3 the  un- 
ceasing song  of  angels  and  archangels,  and  of 
the  spirits  of  the  just  men  made  perfect,  even 
the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb,  saying, 
'Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  forever  more." 

"  We  were  favored  with  the  company  of 
Zion's  King  at  our  solemn  deliberations;  and 
many  I  believe  who  had  come  to  put  their 
trust  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing,  returned 
thanksgiving  unto  Him,  in  the  renewed  feel- 
ing of  mercy  extended  to  the  remnant  of  his 
people — a  poor  backsliding  generation  as  we 
are — and  they  could  adopt  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name.' 
And  again,  '  Ho  that  crowneth  the  year  with 


his  goodness;  who  reneweth  unto  us  the  ap- 
pointed weeks  of  the  harvest,'  hath  indeed 
crowned  our  Annual  Assembly  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.  There  will  be 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  in  '  The  Friend.' 

"I  thought  best  to  write  a  few  lines;  but 
as  thy  M.  will  give  thee  all  the  particulars  of 
that  period,  and  of  such  other  things  as  may 
be  of  interest  to  thee,  I  will  draw  my  poor 
scrawl  to  a  close,  after  asking  thee  to  accept 
the  warmest  love  from  the  hearts  of  my  dear 
mother  and  sisters,  as  well  as  from  thy  poor 
tribulated  little  sister  in  the  bonds,  the  tribu- 
lations, and  the  fellowship — and  shall  I  not 
say  also  through  unutterable  mercy — in  the 
sweet  consolations  of  the  gospel.  Ah  !  my 
dear  friend,  this  is  worth  suffering  for,  and 
worthy  of  all  we  can  suffer  to  obtain.  Pray 
for  me  that  my  faith  may  not  fail;  but  that 
amid  all  the  turnings  and  overturnings,  the 
siftings  and  re-siftings  that  we  may  yet  have 
to  undergo,  the  Lord  on  high  may  be  our 
Keeper,  our  safe  hiding  place,  our  Rock,  and 
our  Refuge.  May  we  be  accoutred  with  the 
heavenly  panoply,  which  the  apostle  adviseth 
when  he  says,  Stand,  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  above 
all  taking  the  shield  of  faith :  and  the  helmet 
of  salvation  must  not  be  left  off,  and  then  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  will  be  quenched. 

"  Oh  I  let  us  hold  on  in  faith.  Beloved 
friend,  thy  reward  is  sure;  for  thou  hast 
fought  successfully  the  fight  thereof:  and  thy 
Lord  and. Master  hath  given  thee  a  banner, 
which  thou  hast  displayed  many  times  be- 
cause of  the  Truth,  to  the  praise  of  His  great 
and  glorious  holy  name. 

"  Farewell ;  beloved  friend,  farewell,  says 
thy  attached  Sarah  Hillman." 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  10th,  1844. 

"  My  very  dear  and  afflicted  friend,  Mildred 
Ratcliff, — I  am  now  at  the  house  of  our  kind 
friends  Thomas  and  Edith  Kite.  I  have  been 
favored  to  make  my  way  as  well  as  I  expect- 
ed, after  leaving  Barnesville.  We  arrived  in 
this  city  on  Fifth-day  evening.  Seventh-day 
went  to  Westtown,  which  place  we  left  com- 
fortably this  morning.  Many  deep  baptisms 
attend  the  poor  traveller  in  this  day  of  carnal 
ease  and  security.  May  I  be  kept  through 
all-  the  conflicts  that  may  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend, in  childlike  dependence  and  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will;  willing  to  suffer  with  my 
Lord  and  Master.  Truly  in  looking  forward 
to  the  prospect  before  me,*  the  spirit  bears 
witness  that  bonds  and  afflictions  await  me. 
Yet,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, seasons  of  renewal  of  confidence  are 
mercifully  vouchsafed  for  the  support  of  my 
poor  mind,  producing  a  willingness  therein, 
yea,  a  degree  of  thankfulness,  in  being  ac- 
counted worthy  to  suffer  with  and  for  my 
dear  Lord  and  Master  who  hath  done  so  much 
for  me,  and  for  all  mankind. 

"  Dear  friend,  thou  art  borne  in  lively  re- 
membrance by  many  in  this  city  for  thy  labor 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  and  they  deeply 
feel  for  thee  in  the  many  trials  and  sufferings 
that  attend  thee.  May  the  eternal  God  be 
thy  refuge,  and  underneath  the  everlasting 
arms  to  support  thee  and  keep  thee  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  to  bear  up  thy  head  above 
all  the  waves  of  affliction.    O,  the  sweetness 
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Jtbat  attends  my  mind  in  a  lively  unity  with  ■ 
Ithee  in  spirit.    In  this  I  trust  we  may  be  soli 
kept  in  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints.  1 
Then  when  our  respective  portions  of  suffer-  fl 
ing  are  filled  up,  we  shall  be   permitted,  1 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  tc  I 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  that  city  thatB 
needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  of  thejll 
moon,  but  where  the  Lord  God  and  the  LamfcB, 
are  the  lii^ht  thereof.    There  we  shall  be  en-U 
abled  to  unite  with  those  who  have  gone  be 
fore  to  blessedness,  having  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

"  I  expect  to  set  off  to-morrow  for  New 
England,  by  way  of  ]STew  York;  intending  in 
that  city  to  call  upon  my  dear  friend  John 
Wood.  I  may  say  it  has  been  a  comfort  and 
strength  to  me  to  find  in  this  city  many  sym- 
pathising friends  and  companions  in  the  afflic 
tions  of  the  gospel.   C.  W.  is  going  with  me.' 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester. 

Manchester,  though  famous  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  its  greatest  men  lived  and 
worked  in  a  way  that  their  successors  of  the 
present  times  have  far  surpassed.  "  An  emi- 
nent manufacturer  of  that  age,"  says  Dr 
Aikin,  "  used  to  be  in  his  warehouse  before 
six  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  his  chil- 
dren and  apprentices.  At  seven,  they  all 
came  in  to  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  onfi 
large  dish  of  water-pottage,  made  of  oatmeal, 
water,  and  a  little  salt,  boiled  thick  and  poured 
into  a  dish.  At  the  side  was  a  pan  or  basin 
of  milk,  and  the  master  and  apprentices,  each 
with  a  wooden  spoon  in  his  hand,  without  loss 
of  time,  dipped  into  the  same  dish,  and  thence 
into  a  milk-pan  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  finish 
ed,  they  all  returned  to  their  work."  More 
luxurious  ways  gradually  crept  in,  but,  for  a 
long  time,  kitchens,  garrets,  sheds,  and  poor 
outhouses  were  large  enough  and  good  enough 
for  the  most  extensive  mauufacturing  opera 
tions  that  were  carried  on. 

Old  Robert  Peel,  the  founder  of  the  greal 
manufacturing  house  that  bears  his  name,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  statesman,  began  hit 
career  at  Blackburn,  in  that  humble  way 
and  was  as  humble  when,  in  1779,  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  operatives,  enraged  at  hit 
use  of  Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny,  and  forced 
to  carry  on  his  business  at  Burton-on-Trent. 
His  partners,  Haworth  and  Yates,  developed 
a  large  business  at  Bury,  but  that  establish- 
ment was  re-shaped  and  made  the  first  prince- 
ly manufactory  by  his  son,  the  elder  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  first  princely  cotton-manu 
facturer  of  England. 

Peel's  busy  factory  still  thrives,  under  th< 
management  of  his  successors,  but  other  es 
tablishments  have  in  later  times  arisen  to  vi< 
with  it  in  greatness;  and,  just  as  the  Peels 
began  early  to  combine  into  one  great  tradt 
the  trades,  formerly  separated,  of  cotton-spin 
ning,  cotton-weaving,  and  calico-printing,  sc 
the  more  enterprising  of  the  younger  firm: 
have  found  it  best  to  make  their  business  ye' 
more  composite.  They  not  only,  besides  sell 
ing  their  own  goods,  buy  the  produce  of  some 
of  their  neighbors'  mills,  for  disposal  in  tht 
public  market,  and  so  have  become  merchant! 
as  well  as  manufacturers;  they  have  also  be 
come  iron-workors,  in  order  that  they  maj 
most  cheaply  construct  their  own  tools;  an( 
even  colliers,  in  order  that  they  may  mos 
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advantageously  procure  their  own  fuel,  both 
for  making  and  for  using  the  machinery.  The 
■way  in  which  this  composite  development  of 
the  factory  system  has  grown  up  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  progress  of  one 
of  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  of  the 
Lancashire  houses. 

Joseph  Rylands,  born  at  Parr,  near  St. 
Helens,  in  1761,  was  the  son  of  a  hand-loom 
weaver  in  a  small  way  of  business,  for  whom 
he  worked,  in  company  with  a  few  other 
laborers,  and,  as  the  business  was  well  man- 
aged, and  only  the  best  calicoes  were  pro- 
duced, it  had  grown  considerably  by  1787, 
when  young  Rylands  became  master,  and  it 
continued  to  grow  under  his  shrewd  direction. 
In  1810  he  opened  a  draper's  shop  at  Helens, 
where  other  goods  were  sold  besides  the  out- 
come of  his  own  mill.  His  three  sons  were 
taught  to  fight  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
John,  the  youngest  son,  born  in  1803,  was  the 
ablest  scholar  of  the  three.  When  he  was 
about  fourteen,  he  spent  his  pocket-money  in 
buying  a  parcel  of  trinkets  put  up  at  an  auc- 
tioneer's sale,  and,  having  sold  these  at  a  good 
profit,  he  found  himself  with  an  unusually 
large  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket.  He  told 
his  good  fortune  to  an  old  nurse  of  the  family, 
who,  with  her  husband,  had  been  trained  in 
hand-loom  weaving.  "  Why  don't  you  buy  a 
little  warp  and  weft  with  the  money  you've 
got,"  she  said,  "and  let  us  weave  them?" 
John  liked  the  suggestion,  bought  some  ma- 
terial for  the  old  lady  to  work  up,  and,  the 
speculation  proving  profitable,  continued  to 
employ  her,  and  thus  became  both  merchant 
and  manufacturer  in  a  very  small  way,  while 
he  was  still  only  a  schoolboy.  Promoted  to 
serve  in  the  draper's  shop,  he  carried  on  the 
trade,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  weaving 
himself,  whereby  he  was  able  to  increase  his 
stock-in-trade. 

If  there  was  no  great  romance  in  that  be- 
ginning of  life,  there  was  promise  of  future 
success.  The  eldest  brother,  Joseph,  had  gone 
to  Wigan,  there  to  start  a  small  mill  of  his 
own,  and  there  he  prospered  so  well  that  in 
1821  he  asked  John,  then  eighteen,  to  join 
him  as  partner,  and  to  undertake  the  travel- 
ling part  of  the  business.  That  was  agreed 
to,  and  for  a  short  time  John  Rylands  followed 
the  old  fashion,  going  on  horseback  to  the  vari- 
ous towns  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  North  Wales,  with  his  pack-saddle  full  of 
patterns,  there  to  solicit  orders  for  the  cali- 
coes, ginghams,  and  other  cotton  goods  which 
his  brother  prepared  at  home.  The  business 
was  so  successful  that  old  Joseph  Rylands 
offered  to  become  a  partner,  and  put  into  it 
more  capital  than  his  sons  could  command, 
and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
since  famous  firm  of  Rylands  and  Sons,  with 
weaving-mills  at  Wigan  and  St.  Helens,  and 
a  large  draper's  shop  in  the  latter  place.  The 
draper's  shop  was  given  up  in  1824,  but  before 
that  a  larger  establishment  had  been  started 
at  Manchester. 

In  1824  the  firm  bought  two  large  estates 
near  Wigan,  on  one  of  which  dyeing  and 
bleaching  works  were  already  erected,  while 
on  the  other  they  set  up  a  spinning-mill,  for 
producing  both  cotton  and  linen  yarns.  This 
mill  was  a  monster  establishment  when  they 
built  it,  but,  though  increased  in  the  interval, 
was  of  pigmy  proportions,  as  compared  with 
its  rivals,  when  they  gave  it  up  in  1854.  In 
that  year  it  was  four  stories  high,  was  worked 
by  engines  of  sixty-six  horse-power,  contained  ' 


20,000  throstles,  and  gave  employment  to 
about  350  hands.  The  chief  value  of  the  new 
purchase,  however,  was  in  the  fact — unknown 
at  the  time — that  under  the  adjoining  land 
there  were  veins  of  excellent  coal,  both  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
Rylands  established  a  colliery,  which  now 
gives  employment  to  nearly  a  hundred  colliers, 
besides  clerks  and  other  agents,  and,  while 
selling  the  house-coal  to  others,  employed  the 
coarser  quality  in  their  own  works.  Thereby 
all  the  coal-dealer's  profit,  and  the  cost  of 
transit  from  a  distance,  were  saved,  and  the 
firm  was  able  to  work  on  and  increase  its 
operations  with  very  great  advantage. 

In  1839  Joseph  Rylands  the  younger  retired 
from  the  business,  and  proceeded  to  establish 
and  be  chief  partner  in  a  huge  concern  in 
Hull,  known  as  the  Hull  Flax  and  Cotton 
Mills.  In  the  same  year,  John  Rylands  and 
his  father,  who  lived  on  till  1847,  bought  the 
Ainsworth  Cotton  Mill,  between  Bolton  and 
Bury,  where  now,  by  about  600  operatives, 
some  fifteen  tons  of  cotton  are  weekly  spun, 
and  woven  into  some  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton 
fabric,  for  sale  at  the  great  warehouse  in  High 
Street,  Manchester,  which,  by  successive  ad- 
ditions, has  been  converted  into  a  vast  estab- 
lishment about  a  hundred  yards  long.  In  it, 
besides  its  own  cottons  and  linens,  the  firm 
sold  woollen  and  silk  goods  of  every  sort,  and 
a  thousand  articles  of  haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery— from  umbrellas  and  bonnets  to  stays 
and  stockings. 

This  mercantile  business,  however,  was  al- 
ways subordinate  to  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. In  1864  Rylands  and  Sons,  now  repre- 
sented by  only  one  of  the  sons,  bought  some 
extensive  cotton-mills  at  Gorton,  which  they 
furnished  with  new  machinery,  and  converted 
into  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  England. 
They  cover  16,000  square  yards  of  land.  There 
is  a  mechanics'  shop,  for  producing  all  the 
necessary  tools.  The  spinning-shed  contains 
32,000  throstles  and  31,000  mule  spindles,  able 
to  produce  75,000  lbs.  of  yarn  every  week. 
In  the  weaving-shed  there  are  1,500  power- 
looms.  The  whole  machinery  is  turned  by 
six  high-pressure  engines,  with  an  aggregate 
of  300  horse-power;  and  on  the  estate  there 
are  150  cottages  for  the  use  of  some  of  the 
1,500  hands  employed.  But  this  factory  is 
surpassed  by  another,  set  up  a  year  later  by 
the  same  firm,  near  Wigan,  and  known  as  the 
Gidlow  Works.  "  This  magnificent  mill,"  we 
are  told,  "is  three  stories  high,  and  the  whole 
of  it  is  fireproof.  The  three  mills  at  Gidlow, 
Gorton,  and  Ainsworth  give  employ  to  more 
than  4,500  operatives. 

These  three  mills,  like  most  of  their  great 
rivals  or  compeers,  are  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Manchester.  Manchester,  indeed, 
with  its  population  of  358,000,  is  now  chiefly 
the  mart  and  centre  of  a  busy  trading  pro- 
vince of  workshops,  stretching  into  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  as  well  as  Lanca- 
shire, giving  employment  to  more  than  two 
million  persons,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  "In  1860,"  says  Mr. 
Bazley,  "the  number  of  spindles  employed 
was  about  32,000,000,  the  number  of  looms 
about  340,000.  The  production  in  the  ma- 
chine-making trade  had  doubled  within  ten 
years.  Bleach-works,  print-works,  and  dye- 
works  had  been  largely  extended  during  the 
same  period.  The  first  investments,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  land  and  rights  to  water, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  £60,000,000,  to 


which  must  be  added  a  working  capital  of 
£20,000,000;  add  to  these  again  the  value  of 
merchants'  and  tradesmen's  stock  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  value  of  raw  cotton  and  sub- 
sidiary materials,  and  of  bankers'  capital,  and 
the  grand  total  of  capital  employed  in  the 
trade  will  not  be  less  than  £200,000,000.— 
Bourne. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Distinguishing  Plainness  of  our  Holy  Profession. 

The  subjoined  are  selections  from  Annual 
Epistles  of  Friends  in  London,  with  their  res- 
pective years  and  dates,  as  annexed,  extend- 
ing as  far  back  as  1688. 

Can  any  one  doubt  after  reading  them,  that 
Friends  of  that  day,  as  one  of  the  epistles  sets 
forth,  were  admonished  so  "to  keep  under  the 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ"  as  "  that  the  sim- 
plicity and  distinguishing  plainness  of  our  holy 
profession,"  might  not  be  lost  respecting  lan- 
guage, apparel  and  behavior.  Moreover  it  is 
to  the  writer  clear,  that  "  distinguishing  plain- 
ness" or  peculiarity,  if  so  we  choose  to  term 
it,  is  unavoidable,  unless  we  run  into  the  other 
extreme  of  uniformity  to  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  Because  if  from  whatever  cause,  we 
leave  the  distinguishing  wardrobe  of  the 
Friend,  and  put  on  what  to-day  is  claimed  to 
be  a  simple  dress,  and  adhere  to  it,  will  we  not 
soon  inevitably  become  peculiar,  owing  to  the 
ever  changing  tide  of  fashion  and  worldliness? 
Then  why  renounce  or  exchange  a  gai'b  that 
has  distinguished  this  society  for  200  years, 
and  has  been  connected  with  many  and  great 
advantages?  Not  in  anywise  to  claim  for  it  a 
place  and  importance  other  than  belongs  to 
it ;  or  more  than  what  is  comparable  to  the 
payment  of  the  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min, which  the  Saviour  declared,  ought  not  to 
be  left  undone.  These — our  testimonies — 
have  no  doubt  been  as  a  hedge  about  us,  keep- 
ing us  from  many  evil  consequences ;  and  to 
manifest  thoughtfulness  and  care  in  preserv- 
ing it  intact,  shows  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  pasture  or  the  grain  that  is  enclosed  by 
it.    The  extracts  follow  : 

"  That  Friends  everywhere  be  put  in  mind 
to  keep  under  the  leadings  and  guidance  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  in  their  outward  habits,  and 
fashions  thereof  ;  not  suffering  the  spirit  of 
the  world  to  get  over  them,  in  a  lust  to  be 
like  unto  them  in  things  useless  and  super- 
fluous ;  lest  it  prevail  upon  them  (by  giving  a 
little  way  to  it,)  till  it  leads  them  from  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  that  become  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  so,  from  one  vain  liberty  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  lose  the  blessed  liberty  that  is 
in  Christ,  into  which  they  were  in  measure 
redeemed,  and  fall  back  into  the  bondage  of 
the  world's  spirit,  and  grow  up  into  the  liber- 
ty of  the  flesh,  with  the  lust  and  concupis- 
cence thereof,  and  so  lose  both  their  name  and 
place  in  the  truth,  as  too  many  have  done." — 
1688. 

"Being  sensible  how  incident  youth  is  to  be 
corrupted,  and  how  liable  to  corrupt  and  hurt 
one  another  by  evil  example  and  liberty,  it  is 
earnestly  requested,  that  all  parents  among 
Friends  take  all  godly  and  christian  care  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  be  good 
examples  to  them,  and  not  to  allow  them  in 
anything  that  may  gratify  a  vain  mind,  in 
immodest  apparel,  or  foolish  garbs,  or  other 
extravagancies,  tending  to  their  hurt,  and  re- 
proach of  our  holy  profession,  and  incurring 
God's  displeasure  and  judgment,  which  stands 
against  the  pride  of  life  and  haughtiness:  but 
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sincerely  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  train 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  in  sobriety,  modesty,  and  plainness  in 
apparel,  language  and  conversation,  as  becom 
eth  our  holy  profession  and  christian  religion.' 
—1692. 

"As  the  truth  is  the  foundation  of  right 
fellowship  with  God,  and  communion  one  with 
another,  we  exhort  all  such  as  are  professors 
of  it,  faithfully  to  obey  the  same,  in  keeping 
to  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  several  testimonies  thereof ;  so  that  none 
may  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  nor  turn 
aside  from  the  plainness,  simplicity  and  life  of 
the  truth,  into  the  words,  ways,  customs,  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  which  are  vain,  and  will 
perish  with  using,  (God  having  redeemed 
his  people  out  of  the  same,  through  his  right- 
eous judgments  in  their  inward  parts  ;)  know- 
ing that  whatever  hath  been  condemned  and 
overturned  thereby,  is  never  to  be  built  up  again, 
by  any  that  are  lovers  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."— 1712. 

"  A  tender  concern  being  upon  the  spirits  of 
many  brethren,  for  the  keeping  up  our  ancient 
testimonies  in  the  Truth  against  pride,  and  the 
vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world  ;  it  is 
desired  and  advised,  that  Friends  in  all  places 
(in  the  wisdom  of  God)  endeavor  to  train  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
good  examples  to  them,  in  keeping  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  both  in  plainness  of  habit  and 
speech  ;  and  that  none  do  countenance  or  con- 
nive at  them,  in  going  from  the  ancient  simpli- 
city of  the  truth  in  which  we  have  appeared  as  a 
people  called  of  God,  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
name  ;  nor  make  light  of  those  testimonies, 
which  by  our  aDcient  Friends  (who  trod  out 
the  way  before  us,)  were  borne  through  great 
perils  and  dangers,  to  the  hazarding  the  lives 
and  estates  of  many ;  the  weight  of  whose 
exercises  remains  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  a 
remnant,  to  the  stirring  up  of  a  godly  zeal 
in  them  against  all  false  liberty,  and  sinful 
ease  in  the  flesh,  which  is  too  apt  to  grow 
among  some  professing  the  same  truth  with 
us,  in  this  our  day,  for  want  of  due  watchfulness 
and  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ,  and  keeping 
low  and  humble  before  the  Lord;  by  reason 
whereof,  many  evils  get  in  amongst  us  ;  viz. 
pride  of  apparel;  making  of  mixed  marriages 
with  persons  of  contrary  judgment;  bowing, 
and  giving  flattering  titles  to  men  ;  the  saying 
of  ye,  or  you,  to  a  single  person;  and  calling 
the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months,  by 
heathen  names,  to  the  declining  of  truth's  tes- 
timony, and  giving  occasion  of  stumbling  to 
such  as  are  seeking  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
same,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  These  things  are 
cause  of  sorrow  of  heart  and  trouble  to  the 
Israel  of  God ;  yea,  cause  of  great  mourning  ; 
and  call  for  humiliation  and  amendment  in  the 
camp  of  God;  that  every  evil  and  hurtful 
thing  being  cast  out,  truth  may  prevail,  and 
the  professors  thereof  may  stand  faithfully 
against  all  snares  and  temptations  ;  that  the 
blessing  of  God.  in  which  there  is  no  sorrow, 
may  rest  upon  and  abound  in  the  whole  church 
of  Christ. 

"  And  that  our  children  may  be  preserved 
from  the  wiles  of  Satan,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
let  a  godly  care  and  concern  be  upon  the  minds  of 
all  parents  to  watch  over  them,  with  supplications 
to  the  Lord,  that  they  be  not  drawn  away  from 
the  innocency,  simplicity,  and  plainness  of 
the  way  of  truth ;  and  labor,  in  a  sense  of 
truth,  to  reach  the  witness  in  them,  that  they  may 
feel  in  their  own  spirits  a  degree  of  fear  and 


reverence  towards  God  ;  and  instruct  them  to 
follow  his  counsel,  and  obey  his  voice;  as  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  required  of  God  to  teach 
his  precepts  diligently  unto  their  children  : 
Deut.  vi.  7,  'And  thou  shalt  teach  them  dili 
gently  unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liestdown,  and  when  thourisest  up.'  So 
be  you  concerned  to  acquaint  them  how  the 
Lord  led  you  from  one  degree  of  faithfulness 
to  another,  in  a  denial  of  the  world's  corrupt 
ways,  language  and  customs  ;  which  while  we 
(in  disobedience  to  him)  walked  in,  we  could 
not  enjoy  true  peace  :  but  as  we  bore  the 
cross,  and  bowed  to  his  will,  we  had  an  evi- 
dence of  acceptance  with  him.  And  be  care- 
ful, that  none  of  you,  by  a  neglect  herein,  be- 
come examples  unto  them  to  depart  from  the 
Scripture  language,  wherein  is  true  propriety 
of  speech." — 1715. 

And.  dear  Friends,  we  tenderly  and  ear- 
nestly advise  and  exhort  all  parents,  and  mas- 
ters of  families,  that  they  exert  themselves  in 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  in  the  strength  of  his 
love,  to  instruct  their  children  and  families  in 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
that  they  excite  them  to  the  diligent  reading 
of  those  sacred  writings,  which  plainly  set 
forth  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy 
life,  wonderful  works,  blessed  example,  meri- 
torious death,  and  glorious  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  and  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  belief  of  those  important  truths,  as  well 
as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  manifestation 
and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  their 
own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit 
and  advantage  thereof,  for  their  own  peace 
and  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  other  considerations.  "We 
therefore  exhort,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
that  all  be  very  careful  in  this  respect ;  a  ne- 
glect herein  being,  in  our  judgment,  very 
blameworthy.  And  farther,  where  any  defi- 
ciency of  this  sort  appears,  we  recommend  to 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  they 
stir  up  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  their 
duty  therein. 

And  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  simplicity, 
and  distinguishing  plainness  of  our  holy  profes- 
sion is  too  much  lost  among  us,  respecting 
language,  apparel  and  behavior ;  we  therefore 
earnestly  exhort  all  to  keep  under  the  power  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  will  crucify  to  the 
world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  bring  up  in 
a  true  life  of  self-denial,  agreeable  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  example  of  our  elders." — 1732.  Z. 
6th  mo.  15th,  1872. 
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Diamond  Cutting  and  Polishing  in  New  York, 
— The  business  is  divided  into  three  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  branches.  First  there  is 
the  cleaver  or  splitter,  then  the  cutter,  and 
lastly  the  polisher.  The  splitter  or  cleaver 
must  be  a  person  of  the  quickest  possible  per- 
ception. Seizing  a  stone,  he  looks  at  it  quick- 
ly, and  decides  instantly  in  his  mind  how  the 
stone  must  be  cut,  so  as  to  give  it  the  greatest 
weight  and  brilliancy.  Instantly  he  detects 
any  flaws  or  streaks  in  it,  judges  in  a  moment 
what  minute  fragments  must  be  cut  off  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  those  flaws,  and  must  be  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  imperfection  is  at 
the  surface  or  in  the  heart  of  the  stone.  As 
to  color,  he  knows  at  once  whether  it  will 


turn  out  of  pure  water  or  not.  Having  deck 
ed  in  his  own  mind  what  that  stone  of  a  cart 
or  more  will  turn  out — having  even  calcula 
ed  to  a  nicety  how  much  the  clippings  of  th 
rough  diamond  will  be  worth,  whether  thei 
will  make  little  brilliants  or  flat  rose  diamond 
— he  secures  the  stone  in  a  wooden  stick,  th 
gem  held  fast  by  a  cement  made  of  rosin  an 
pounded  brick  dust.  Taking  another  diamonc 
or  a  fragment  of  one,  before  split,  having 
sharp  edge,  he  secures  it  in  another  stick  pre 
cisely  in  the  same  way.  Steadying  his  tw 
hands  over  a  small  wooden  box,  lined  wit! 
brass,  which  has  at  the  bottom  a  sieve  to  se 
cure  the  precious  dust,  he  applies  the  knif 
edge  of  one  diamond  to  the  face  of  the  other 
It  cuts  rapidly — there  is  a  distinct  notel 
made.  Showing  us  the  stone  he  is  about 
cut,  he  points  out  to  us  a  minute  flaw  on  it 
surface,  which  he  proposes  to  remove 
might  be  ground  off.  But  if  this  slow  procesi 
was  employed,  it  would  take  two  or  thre' 
days,  may  be  a  week,  and  that  portion  of  the 
diamond  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  rose 
diamond  be  lost.  Now  he  takes  something 
like  a  steel  ruler,  with  a  perfectly  flat  square 
edge,  about  six  inches  long  and  say  a  sixteenth 
thick,  places  first  this  rule,  not  on  the  stone 
but  on  the  line  of  where  the  cleavage  ought 
to  be;  considers  a  moment, then,  having  as  il 
were  taken  his  aim,  he  deftly,  with  an  instan- 
taneous movement,  places  it  in  the  little  notch 
cut  in  the  diamond,  with  the  other  hand  seiz 
es  a  small  steel  rod,  something  like  the  pestle 
to  a  mortar,  gives  the  ruler  or  knife  one  or 
two  quick  taps,  and,  showing  us  the  stone 
there  is  a  distinct,  perfectly  straight  split- 
Now,  warming  his  cement  he  takes  the  stone 
out,  now  divided  into  two  parts  ;  he  has  taken 
off  a  piece  which  it  is  true  is  very  small,  but 
he  has  cut  right  through  a  fault,  and  has  so 
got  rid  of  an  imperfection.  The  stone  might 
be  worth  in  the  rough  $100  or  $10,000,  the 
process  is  the  same.  A  single  error  on  the 
part  of  the  cleaver,  an  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  stone,  or  of  what  it  ought  to  be  like 
when  perfect,  might  spoil  for  his  employers 
more  in  one  minute  than  they  could  make  up 
in  months. 

The  cutters  next  occupy  our  attention.  The 
cleaver  having  determined  what  shape  the 
diamond  shall  have,  it  is  handed  over  to  them 
The  diamonds  are  secured  precisely  in  the 
same  sticks,  and  held  over  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  box.  The  stone  to  be  shaped  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  though  both  stones  are  in 
process  of  cutting.  The  thumbs  are  closely 
braced,  the  left  hand  protected  by  a  heavy 
leather  glove.  The  process  is  a  very  slow  one; 
if  the  cleavage  had  a  quick,  artistic  sleight  of 
hand  in  it,  this  has  a  dull,  plodding  look. 
Slowly  the  faces  are  abraded,  as  the  two  dia 
monds  are  ground  together.  In  this  condition 
they  have  not  the  least  appearance  of  beau- 
ty ;  if  when  split  up  by  the  cleaver,  they  still 
retained  gome  little  sheen  and  glitter,  here 
they  look  like  bits  of  very  poor,  smoky  glass 
about  as  brilliant  as  a  cinder.  It  is  a  long 
and  tedious  process,  requiring  no  end  of  prac- 
tice and  judgment. 

The  next  and  final  stage  is  the  polishing 
Seated  before  revolving  steel  disks,  running 
parallel  with  the  floor,  sat  a  number  of  men, 
all  intent  at  their  tasks,  the  disks  turning 
noiselessly  with  a  speed  of  2000  revolutions  to 
the  minute.  They  were  begrimed  with  oil. 
Each  man  held  in  his  mouth  something  that 
looked  like  a  toothpick,  which  he  complacent 
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chewed.    This  they  would  dip  occasional- 
into  a  little  glass  vessel  containing  an  olive 
>lored  mixture,  made  of  oil  and  diamond 
jwder.    A  drop  of  this  they  would  apply  to 
ie  diamond  they  were  polishing.    The  first 
•ocess  was  that  of  soldering  the  stone  into 
brass  cup,  the  solder  rising  above  it,  until  it 
oked  like  a  big  acorn,  the  stone  being  as  the 
>ex.    To  do  this  properly,  to  follow  each 
orkman  through  his  work,  and  to  present 
,ch  facet  in  its  proper  position,  seemed  to  us 
,e  acme  of  skill.    Taking  a  tiny  stone,  the 
pactional  part  of  the  carat,  but  minute  little 
iDg  as  it  was,  having  no  less  than  sixty-four 
instinct  surfaces  to  be  smoothed,  a  workman 
ho  does  nothing  else  but  fix  the  stones,  seiz- 
it  between  his  forceps,  placed  it  in  its  pro- 
•  position  in  the  solder,  now  in  a  plastic 
itskte,  and  heedless  of  burnt  fingers,  shaped 
l|e  yielding  mass  of  metal  around  it  until  it 
is  thoroughly  secured  ;  then  taking  it,  still 
t,  he  plunged  it  into  water,  where  the  me- 
Lhe L  hissed,  and  we  thought  this  workman 
oseist  be  endowed  with  salamander  qualities, 
iking  this  precious  acorn,  with  its  diamond 
int,  the  polisher  now  commenced  his  work, 
rat  he  touched  the  point  with  the  olive  oil 
d  diamond  dust,  and  felt  with  the  end  of  his 
r,  the  exact  position.    It  seems  to  us 
at  in  this  process  the  senses  have  to  play 
tirely  novel  functions.    The  polisher's  eyes 
i  of  little  use  apparently,  but  the  sense  of 
ich  has  been  so  exquisitely  educated,  that 
supplies  the  other  faculty.    Placing  the 
»ne  in  the  acorn,  with  its  point  downward, 
clamps  it  in  a  wooden  rest,  the  diamond 
t  touching  the  revolving  wheel.    To  pro- 
ce  pressure,  he  puts  on  the  wooden  rest 
tees  of  lead,  weighing  perhaps  four  or  five 
unda ;  sometimes  he  has  the  weight  of  three 
four  on  it.    One  diamond  at  a  time  is  not 
ficient  to  absorb  his  attention  ;  he  has  three 
mounted  at  the  same  time,  going  together, 
casionally  he  takes  one  of  the  rests  off,  and 
inges  the  acorn  into  some  water  to  cool  it, 
)ks  at  it  a  moment,  feels  it  with  his  finger, 
i  puts  it  down  again.  Sometimes  he  seems 
be  paying  a  certain  slight  amount  of  at- 
ition  to  the  plate,  looking  at  the  streak  the 
ne  makes  on  the  revolving  disk.  This 
ms  to  be  all  the  process.    But  little  does 
observer  imagine  the  years  of  assiduous 
i  patient  toil  it  has  required  to  acquire  this 
)ficiency.    All  the  workmen  are  Israelites, 
from  Holland.    Those  who  understand  the 
riness  inform  us  that  from  generation  to 
leration  they  have  carried  on  this  trade, 
1  that  the  persistency  and  dogged  persever- 
?e  which  they  are  famous  for,  has  alone 
de  them  proficient  in  this  branch  of  art. 
may  take  months  of  this  patient,  monot- 
ms  toil  to  perfect  a  single  stone  of  any  size, 
netimes  it  happens  that  a  surface  is  pre- 
ted  to  them,  which  even  defies  the  mordant 
ilities  of  any  other  diamond  powder.  They 
y  grind  and  grind  away  for  months,  and 
smooth,  glittering  surface  will  not  come. 
1  they  work  on ;  they  will  make  it  brilliant, 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  wheel  to 
eel.    Everybody  has  tried  it,  and  every- 
y  has  given  it  up.    But  still  they  keep  on 
ing.    Suddenly  a  bright  little  speck  ap- 
rs — you  could  cover  it  with  the  point  of  a 
ibric  needle.    The  obdurate  hide  is  getting 
"ked  off,  and  human  patience  is  trium- 
.nt,  and  a  magnificent  lustre  rewards  their 
Dr. — (Amer.  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and  Sil- 
miths'  Jour.) 
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A  little  flower  so  lowly  grew, 

So  lonely  was  it  left, 
That  heaven  looked  like  an  eye  of  blue, 

Down  in  its  rocky  cleft. 

What  could  the  little  flower  do, 

In  such  a  darksome  place, 
But  try  to  reach  that  eye  of  blue 

And  climb  to  kiss  heaven's  face? 

And  there's  no  life  so  lone  and  low 

But  strength  may  still  be  given, 
From  narrowest  lot  on  earth  to  grow, 

The  straighter  up  to  heaven. 

Gerald  Massey. 

Tor  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

CContinued  from  page  346.) 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  truth  that  one  great 
reason  why  we  do  not  more  know  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  in  us  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life — the  Teacher  of  teachers,  the  Minister  of 
ministers,  the  all  in  all  unto  eternal  life — is 
because  we  are  not  willing  to  take  his  yoke 
upon  us,  and  to  come  to  Him  sufficiently 
humbled,  destitute,  sin-sick,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected with  our  great  need  of  Him  ?  Were 
we,  through  childlike  submission  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  convincing,  convicting  power  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  manifested  within  ;  more  sen- 
sible of  our  poverty  and  nothingness,  our  lost 
and  prodigal  condition  ;  and  thence  brought 
to  renounce  our  own  wills,  and  to  be  stripped 
of  self-complacency,  and  all  that  the  carnal 
mind,  which  is  enmity  with  God,  delights  in, 
how  would  He,  the  all-skilful  Physician  of 
souls  rejoice  over  us;  how  would  He  pour  in 
the  anointing  oil  of  His  kingdom  ;  how  for- 
give our  iniquities  and  heal  our  diseases  ;  how 
send  us  help  from  the  sanctuary  and  strength- 
en us  out  of  Zion  I 

As  J.  Barclay  in  effect  says,  we  need  more 
unmistakable  evidence  of  humble,  and  con- 
trite, and  covenanting  hearts;  more  deep  and 
powerful  convictions  of  our  own  impotency 
and  insufficiency  for  every  good  word  and 
work,  obtained  through  whole-hearted  sub- 
mission to  the  God  of  our  lives,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all.  We  need  more  continually  to 
feel  that  Christ  is  our  life:  and  that  without 
seeking  Him,  and  coming  to  Him  with  all  our 
hearts  in  the  first  place,  we  can  do  nothing  to 
His  glory.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
says  He  !  Then  can  we  experience  life  from 
the  dead, — a  condition  in  which  we  all  are  by 
nature,  or  as  children  of  the  first  Adam — or  a 
resurrection  in  the  life  and  power  of  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  receiv- 
ing Him  into  the  heart,  and  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  Him  there,  where  His  kingdom,  if 
ever,  must  come  and  be  set,  up?  It  is  those 
who  open  the  door  of  the  heart  that  the  King 
of  glory  may  come  in  ;  those  that  yield  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  Saviour  through  his  Holy 
Spirit;  those  that  like  the  poor  publican,  the 
prodigal,  the  dependent  little  ones,  have  none 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  but  Him,  that  the  Lord 
in  His  unfailing  mercy  will  keep  and  bless, 
and  open  His  bounteous  storehouse  to,  while 
the  rich  and  the  full,  the  presuming  and  the 
self-satisfied,  shall  now  as  aforetime  be  sent 
empty  away. 

"1817.  Eleventh  month  27th.— I  question 
whether  they  who  go  empty  away  from  our 
religious  meetings,  or  from  those  gatherings 
of  two  or  three  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
where  he  himself  is  in  the  midst,  ready  to  heal 
each  one  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities;  I 
question  much  whether  such  as  go  home  none 


the  better  for  meeting  with  those  thus  gath- 
ered together,  are  not  'rich,' — are  not  full, — 
are  not  satisfied,  confident,  'settled  on  the 
lees,'  sluggish  and  sleeping  in  security.  We 
may  remember,  there  is  a  woe  against  1  those 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.'  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  all  those  that  came  to  Jesus, 
when  personally  on  earth,  to  be  cured  of  their 
maladies,  were  in  a  very  opposite  state  to 
that  of  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above; 
these  were  destitute,  afflicted,  forsaken,  de- 
spised ;  and  what  is  still  more,  they  were  sen- 
sible of  their  lamentable  situation,  their  help- 
lessness and  distress ;  and  they  knew  or  be- 
lieved who  it  was,  that  had  power  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  their  troubles,  the  tide  of  their 
calamities.  '  Speak  the  word  only,'  said  one, 
'and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.'  'Believe 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?'  said  Jesus  to 
two,  who  answered — 'Yea,  Lord.'  'Lord  I 
believe,'  said  another,  'help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief.' So  that  the  blessing  which  maketh  truly 
rich,  shall  assuredly  and  inevitably  comedown 
in  abundance  upon  those  who,  with  a  humble 
and  contrite  heart,  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  are 
exercised  and  engaged  in  truth  and  earnest- 
ness to  see  Himl  O  !  what  a  rich  reward  of 
peace  at  times  flows  into  the  hearts  of  these 
true  disciples,  these  poor  publicans,  these 
buffeted,  bruised,  broken-hearted  little  ones  ; 
whose  help  is  placed,  and  hope  fixed  upon 
Him  that  is  mighty,  the  giver  of  glory  and 
grace,  and  of  every  good  thing;  but  whose 
hands  are  ready  to  hang  down,  their  knees 
to  smite  one  against  the  other,  and  their 
hearts  to  fail,  because  they  find  not  him  whom 
their  soul  loveth,  and  feel  not  his  aid  '  who  is 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost.'  O  !  these 
are  the  poor  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
are  richer  than  the  richest  in  outward  mam- 
mon, or  even  than  the  richest  in  good  works, 
(though  these  also  will  not  be  wanting  herein) 
because  they  are  the  'rich  in  faith,'  whom 
God  hath  chosen  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him. 

"1817.  Twelfth  month  10th.— I  can  look 
back  upon  many  a  favored  season,  many  an 
availing  prayer, —  sometimes  a  single  sigh 
after  what  was  good, — sometimes  the  mental 
eye  turned  inward  during  a  few  spare  minutes 
of  intermission  or  leisure  from  the  hurry  of 
business,  when  in  my  father's  banking-house; 
sometimes  as  I  went  and  returned  to  and  from 
town,  but  especially  before  dinner.  At  that 
particular  time,  I  was  in  the  regular  habit  of 
secluding  myself  for  a  short  season  in  private, 
and  either  devoting  that  opportunity  to  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  or  more  commonly  to 
silently  seeking  the  Lord,  and  waiting  upon 
him  for  support,  strength,  sustenance,  and 
whatever  he  saw  needful  for  me.  After  this 
period,  the  efficacy  of  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
pendence and  reliance,  which  the  Lord  had 
begotten  and  kept  alive  in  me  was  striking  ; 
and  it  has  been  memorable  to  me  since,  when 
I  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  attorney's 
office,  and  lived  at  lodgings;  there  the  same 
power,  as  I  was  concerned  to  keep  close  to  it, 
preserved  me  through  all  the  difficulties  and. 
trials  that  were  strewed  in  my  path.  O ! 
what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent  at  a  dis- 
agreeable dull  lodging;  what  meetings  have 
I  had,  what  sweet  meetings  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  when  I  gave  up  everything  that  stood 
in  the  way,  and  thus  procured  liberty  to  attend 
them.  What  sighs,  what  cries  unto  the  Lord 
in  secret  corners,  when  a  few  minutes  could 
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be  spared  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  worldly 
engagements:  when  walking  through  the 
noisy  crowded  streets,  what  songs  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  all  tender  mercies,  who  over- 
shadowed me  ;  and  when  occasionally  an  after- 
noon was  allowed  me,  wherein  to  be  absent 
from  business,  what  sweet  contemplative 
walks  in  the  meadows  and  country,  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  !  But  how  shall  I  stop,  or 
where  shall  I  end,  in  speaking  of  the  merciful 
compassion  of  Him,  who  regards  the  prayer 
of  the  humble,  under  many  circumstances 
which  I  have  not  mentioned.  How  has  the 
Lord  ever  had  his  eye  upon  and  over  me,  to 
turn  all  to  good,  as  long  as  I  have  regarded, 
trusted  in,  resigned  myself  unto,  his  preserv- 
ing power;  when  I  have  been  enabled  to  say, 
'I  am  thine,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt.'  So 
that  surely  we  may  never  doubt  but  that 
'  whosoever  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.' 

"  Date  uncertain,  perhaps  Twelfth  month, 
1817. — It  seems  as  if,  after  such  exercise  and 
trouble  as  can  scarcely  be  expressed  to  an- 
other, I  had  now  at  length  a  glimpse  of  light 
thrown  on  the  path  before  me,  through  the 
free  extension  of  abundant  mercy.  Yet  what 
a  spark,  what  a  faint  flash,  what  a  slender 
beam !  When  I  consider  how  easy  it  is,  to 
mistake  the  true  shinings  of  the  heavenly 
star,  to  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  the  de- 
ceitful one,  and  to  take  them  for  the  manifes- 
tations and  leadings  of  the  best  Counsellor, 
the  infallible  Guide;  my  spirit  is  engaged  in 
earnest  desire,  that  I  may  be  preserved  on 
every  hand  and  protected  from  evil.  0!  how 
strongly  does  the  instance  of  poor  yet  faithful 
Abraham,  come  to  my  mind,  whilst  writing 
these  lines;  and,  firmly  am  I  encouraged  to 
believe,  that  He,  of  whom  it  is  said,  'faithful 
is  He  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  will  do 
it,'  even  the  Father  of  faithful  Abraham, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
and  who  remains  even  now  the  same  unfailing 
source  of  help  and  strength  that  ever  he  was, 
— will  be  near  to  the  very  least  of  his  contrite 
little  ones  ;  even  those  that  are  bowed  down 
and  bruised  and  buffetted.  He  knows  indeed 
who  these  are,  though  no  one  else  may  cast 
an  eye  upon  them,  or  esteem  or  regard  them. 
He  knows  their  sufferings,  their  sighs,  their 
tears;  and  O!  what  a  sweet  savor,  what  an 
acceptable  increase,  arises  from  the  hearts  of 
these,  even  though  no  knee  be  bent  or  mouth 
be  opened.  Surely  under  the  shadow  of  His 
wings,  under  the  blessing  of  the  strength  of 
His  extended  arm,  shall  these  go  forth  through 
this  vast  howling  wilderness;  the  floods  and 
rivers  shall  be  divided  and  dried  up  before 
them,  and  the  parched  desert  shall  become  a 
fruitful  field." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 
[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  F.  Y.  Hayden,  United 
States  Geologist,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  Montana,  and  portions  of  adjacent  Terri- 
tories.] 

We  will  now  enter  upon  a  description  of 
the  Yellowstone  Basin  proper,  in  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  interesting  scenery  and 
wonders  is  located.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  entire  valley,  but  the  basin  pro- 
per comprises  only  that  portion  inclosed  with- 


in the  remarkable  ranges  of  mountains  which 
give  origin  to  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
south  of  Mount  Washburn  and  the  Grand 
Canon.  The  range  of  which  Mount  Wash- 
burn is  a  conspicuous  peak  seems  to  form  the 
north  wall  or  rim,  extending  nearly  east  and 
west  across  the  Yellowstone,  and  it  is  through 
this  portion  of  the  rim  that  the  river  has  cut 
its  channel,  forming  the  remarkable  falls  and 
still  more  wonderful  canon.  The  area  of  this 
basin  is  about  forty  miles  in  length.  From 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn,  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  entire  basin  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  mountains  surrounding  it  on  every 
side  without  any  apparent  break  in  the  rim. 
This  basin  has  been  called  by  some  travellers 
the  vast  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  Pliocene  period  the 
entire  country  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Columbia  was  the  scene 
of  as  great  volcanic  activity  as  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  globe.  It  might  be  called  one 
vast  crater,  made  up  of  thousands  of  smaller 
volcanic  vents  and  fissures,  out  of  which  the 
fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  fragments  of  rock, 
and  volcanic  dust  were  poured  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Hundreds  of  the  nuclei  or  cores 
of  these  volcanic  vents  are  now  remaining, 
some  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  to 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mounts  Doane, 
Langford,  Stevenson,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred other  peaks  may  be  seen  from  any  high 
point  on  either  side  of  the  basin,  each  of  which 
formed  a  center  of  effusion.  Indeed,  the  hot 
springs  and  geysers  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  nothing  more  than  the  closing 
stages  of  that  wonderful  period  of  volcanic 
action  that  began  in  Tertiary  times.  In  other 
words,  they  are  the  escape-pipes  or  vents  for 
those  internal  forces  which  once  were  so  ac- 
tive, but  are  now  continually  dying  out. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  ever  since  the 
cessation  of  the  more  powerful  volcanic  forces 
these  springs  have  acted  as  the  escape-pipes, 
but  have  continued  to  decline  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  do  so  in  the  future, 
until  they  cease  entirely.  The  charts  accom- 
panying this  report  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  position  and 
number  of  the  most  important  springs  in  this 
basin,  but  an  equal  number  of  the  dead  and 
dying  have  been  omitted.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  present  system  of  hot 
springs  and  geysers  is  only  a  feebler  manifes- 
tation of  those  remarkable  internal  forces  of 
the  earth,  which  were  so  wonderfully  inten- 
sified during  the  periods  of  volcanic  activity, 
that  they  really  present  for  our  study  a  minia- 
ture form  of  volcanism.  Even  at  the  present 
time  there  are  connected  with  them  manifes 
tations  of  internal  heat  and  earthquake  pheno- 
mena which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
While  we  were  encamped  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  lake,  near  Steamboat  Point,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  July,  we  experienced 
several  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  and 
these  were  felt  by  two  other  parties,  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  miles  distaut,  on  different  sides 
of  the  lake.  We  were  informed  by  mountain- 
men  that  these  earthquake  shocks  are  not  un- 
common, and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  very 
severe,  and  this  fact  is  given  by  the  Indians 
as  the  reason  why  they  seldom  or  never  visit 
that  portion  of  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  this  part  of  the  country  should  ever  be 
settled  and  careful  observations  made,  it  will  i 
be  found  that  earthquake  shocks  are  of  very* 
common  occurrence.  I 


Our  trail  parsed  over  the  rim  of  the  ba 
on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Washburn,  a 
the  lowest  point  was  8,774  feet.  In  crossi 
this  divide  or  rim,  I  saw,  on  the  north  si 
some  of  the  somber  argillaceous  sandstoi 
that  contain  the  deciduous  leaves  betwt 
Gardner's  River  and  Tower  Creek.  Af 
passing  the  "divide"  we  descended  the  aim 
vertical  sides  of  the  rim  into  the  valley 
Cascade  Creek,  at  the  level  of  7,787  feet, 
about  1,000  feet  below  the  "divide."  C 
trail  was  a  tortuous  one,  to  avoid  the  fal 
timber  and  the  dense  groves  of.  pine.  1 
country  immediately  around  the  creek  loot 
like  a  beautiful  meadow  at  this  season  of  1 
year,  (July  25th,)  covered  with  grass  a 
flowers.  Cascade  Creek  flows  from  the  w< 
into  the  Yellowstone,  between  the  upper  a 
lower  falls.  Just  before  it  enters  the  Yelk 
stone,  it  flows  over  a  series  of  ridges  a 
breccia,  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  c 
cades  in  this  region  ;  hence  the  name  of  1 
little  stream.  Like  all  these  rapids  or  fa 
it  is  formed  of  the  more  compact  basalt, 
sisting  the  wear  of  the  atmospheric  fore 
while  the  breccia  readily  yields.  As  this  lit1 
cascade  is  seen  from  the  east  branch  of  tj 
Yellowstone,  dividing  up  into  a  number1 
little  streams  and  rushing  down  from  led 
to  ledge  until  it  reaches  the  bed  of  the  riv 
it  presents  a  picture  of  real  beauty.  High 
on  Cascade  Creek,  almost  a  mile  above 
mouth,  the  channel  is  carved  out  of  a  kind 
sedimentary  volcanic  sandstone,  arranged 
regular  strata;  most  of  it  is  so  largely  m$ 
up  of  worn  fragments  of  obsidian  and  otl 
igneous  rocks  that  it  might  be  called  a  p 
ding-stone.  The  natural  sections  in  the  ch 
nel  of  this  creek  aid  us  much  in  forming 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  modern  lake  depo 
which  doubtless  began  in  Tertiary  times,  a 
continued  on  up  into  or  near  the  presi 
period.  The  surface  everywhere  is  covei 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  apparen 
quite  modern,  so  that  it  presents  that  pecul 
appearance,  which  I  have  often  alluded 
like  the  refuse  about  an  old  foundry. 

But  the  objects  of  the  deepest  interest 
this  region  are  the  falls  and  the  Grand  Can 
I  will  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  by  a 
scription,  but  it  is  only  through  the  eye  t] 
the  mind  can  gather  anything  like  an  adequ 
conception  of  them.  As  we  approached  i 
margin  of  the  canon,  we  could  hear  the  si 
pressed  roar  of  the  falls,  resembling  disti 
thunder.  The  two  falls  are  not  more  tl 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart.  Above  the  Up] 
Falls  the  Yellowstone  flows  through  a  gras 
meadow-like  valley,  with  a  calm,  steady  c 
rent,  giving  no  warning,  until  very  near  t 
falls,  that  it  is  about  to  rush  over  a  precip 
140  feet,  and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  m 
again  to  leap  down  a  distance  of  350  fe 
Before  proceeding  further  with  a  detailed 
scription  of  the  falls  and  canon,  I  may  atterr 
to  present  what  I  believe  to  be  the  orig 
For  about  a  mile  above  the  Upper  Falls  tht 
is  a  succession  of  rapids  in  the  river.  T 
walls  of  the  channel  are  not  high,  but  a 
composed  of  massive  basalt.  Just  along  1 
Upper  Falls  there  are  five  huge,  detach 
blocks  of  basalt  in  and  near  the  centre  of  t 
channel.  These  show  the  force  with  whi 
the  water  has  rushed  down  the  channel 
some  period.  Just  above  the  Upper  Falls  a 
two  beautiful  cascades,  20  to  30  feet  high,  a 
at  the  east  one,  the  rocks  so  wall  the  chani 
that  it  is  not  more  than  100  feet  wide,  a 
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e  entire  volume  of  the  water,  which  must 
'm  a  mass  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep, 
shea  down  a  vertical  descent  of  140  feet, 
lere  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  a  ridge  or 
It  of  very  compact  basalt  that  extended 
ross  the  channel,  so  hard  as  to  resist  succcs- 
lly  atmospheric  power,  while  below,  the 
arly  vertical  walls,  which  are  composed  of 
iy,  sand  and  bowlders,  mingled  witb  hot- 
ring  deposits,  seem  to  have  readily  yielded, 
d  thus  the  river  has  carved  out  its  channel, 
•om  any  point  of  view  the  Upper  Palls  are 
jst  picturesque  and  striking.  The  entire 
lume  of  water  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
rled  off  of  the  precipice  with  the  force 
lich  it  has  accumulated  in  the  rapids  above, 
that  the  mass  is  detached  into  the  most 
autiful  snow-white,  bead-like  drops,  and  as 
strikes  the  rocky  basin  below,  it  shoots 
rough  the  water  with  a  sort  of  a  ricochet 
•the  distance  of  200  feet.  The  whole  pre- 
its  in  the  distance  the  appearance*of  a  mass 
snow-white  foam.  On  the  sides  of  the 
salt  walls  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  vege- 
,ion,  nourished  by  the  spray  above,  which 
tends  up  as  far  as  the  moisture  can  reach. 
ie  upper  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  canon 
the  east  side  is  composed  of  a  coarse  vol- 
aic  sandstone  and  pudding-stone,  perfectly 
rizontal,  and  below  are  loose  variegated 
ys  and  sands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
posit  forms  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
:e  in  its  enlarged  extent,  and  that  this  de- 
sit  was  made  on  the  rugged,  irregular  basalt 
•face.  In  the  mean  time,  there  were  occa- 
nal  outflows  of  igneous  matter,  and  the  hot 
.•ings  were  operating  in  full  force.  The 
ce  basin  was  closed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
age  of  mountains  that  form  the  rim,  and 
£>  river  gradually  forced  its  way  through 
8  rim,  forming  the  Grand  Canon,  draining 
3  lake  basin,  and  the  falls  were  the  result, 
ere  is  all  around  the  basin  a  sort  of  secouda- 
shore  in  the  form  of  a  group  of  low,  pine- 
rered  hills,  varying  in  height  from  8,500  to 
100  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  highest 
ges,  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  constitute  the 
imary  rim.  The  lower  hills  are  made  up 
)8tly  of  the  old  lake  deposit,  and  are  either 
iocene  or  Post-Pliocene,  probably  both. 
But  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the  won- 
rful  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  canon  below 
Lower  Palls ;  the  very  nearly  vertical 
ills,  slightly  sloping  down  to  the  water's 
ge  on  either  side,  so  that  from  the  summit 
e  river  appears  like  a  thread  of  silver  foam- 
*  over  its  rocky  bottom;  the  variegated 
lors  of  the  sides,  yellow,  red,  brown,  white, 
intermixed  and  shading  into  each  other; 
s  Gothic  columns  of  every  form  standing 
t  from  the  sides  of  the  walls  with  greater 
riety  and  more  striking  colors  than  ever 
orned  a  work  of  human  art.  The  margins 
the  canon  on  either  side  are  beautifully 
nged  with  pines.  In  some  places  the  walls 
the  canon  are  composed  of  massive  basalt, 
separated  by  the  jointage  as  to  look  like 
egular  mason-work  going  to  decay.  Here 
d  there  a  depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
salt  has  been  subesquently  filled  up  by  the 
)re  modern  deposit,  and  the  horizontal  strata 
sandstone  can  be  seen.  The  decomposition 
d  the  colors  of  the  rocks  must  have  been 
e  largely  to  hot  water  from  the  springs, 
lich  has  percolated  all  through,  giving  to 
em  the  present  variegated  and  unique  ap- 
arance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Rejoicing  in  the  Truth. 

In  reading  the  brief  memoirs  which  have 
been  preserved  of  the  labors  of  Joan  Vokins 
one  of  our  early  Friends  who  deceased  in  the 
year  1690, 1  met  with  the  following  testimony 
to  the  value  of  that  principle  of  Divine  light 
and  life,  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  for 
his  help  and  guidance,  which  our  forefathers 
in  the  Truth  were  especially  commissioned  to 
uphold  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  had  long 
been  zealously  concerned  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  but  their  views  were  often  too 
much  outward;  looking  to  the  performance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  aud  religious  observ- 
ances, as  the  means  of  securing  peace;  grop- 
ing their  way  in  a  degree  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness ;  and  without  a  clear  and  certain  sense  of 
the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence 
when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  to  them 
the  precious  truth,  that  a  measure  of  His 
Spirit  was  given  to  every  one,  which,  if  they 
would  obediently  listen  to  and  follow  it,  would 
guide  them  aright;  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for  this  un- 
speakable gift,  and  they  gladly  pointed  out 
to  others,  how  they  also  might  come  to  par- 
take of  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Joan  says,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Friends 
on  Long  Island,  "Oh!  what  manner  of  love 
is  this  (as  one  said  in  his  day)  that  he  hath 
loved  us  with,  that  when  we  were  afar  off  and 
strangers  to  him,  ho  made  known  his  precious 
Truth  unto  us,  and  revealed  a  measure  there- 
of in  us,  to  help  our  infirmities  and  to  teach 
us,  when  we  could  And  no  comfort  in  all  the 
teachings  of  the  idol  shepherds,  nor  no  help 
for  our  infirmities.  Oh,  how  precious  was  his 
voice,  and  comely  was  his  countenance,  and 
how  tenderly  were  our  hearts  affected  there- 
with, in  -the  day  of  our  convincement !  Oh,  it 
was  a  day  of  love  never  to  be  forgotten  !" 

Very  similar  was  the  experience  of  Christo- 
pher Story,  another  of  those  early  worthies, 
who  lived  in  Cumberland,  near  the  border  of 
Scotland.  He  was  religiously  inclined,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  without  attaining  to  that  freedom  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  which  he  longed  for.  He 
says :  "  The  Lord  showed  me  the  effects  of  the 
priests'  ministry.  They  could  tell  what  sin 
was,  and  what  would  be  the  reward  of  the 
righteous;  and  what  would  be  the  reward  of 
the  wicked;  but  how  to  come  out  of  sin,  which 
was  the  thing  I  wanted  to  know,  they  left  me 
at  a  loss,  and  this  lessened  their  esteem  in  my 
view."  While  in  this  inquiring  state  of  mind, 
Friends  appointed  a  meeting  about  a  mile 
from  his  residence.  "  Robert  Barclay  going 
northward,  hearing  of  the  meeting,  came  and 
spoke  the  word  of  truth  excellently  to  the 
people,  so  that  I  could  have  said  amen  to 
several  things;  and  amongst  the  rest  be  said, 
'  If  a  man  could  begin  at  Genesis,  and  repeat 
all  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of  Revelations, 
and  was  not  led  and  guided  by  a  measure  of 
that  Spirit  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  given 
forth,  it  would  avail  him  nothing.' 

"Being  come  home  and  under  great  exer- 
cise what  to  do,  I  searched  the  Scriptures — 
read  much  and  wanted  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning many  things  that  Friends  held.  In 
this  time  Friends  appointed  another  meeting 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  abode,  and 
I  had  many  serious  thoughts  what  to  do.  At 
last  I  resolved  I  would  go  to  the  meeting,  and 
get  near  the  public  Friends,  and  hear  every 
word  they  said ;  and  if  I  liked  them  well,  I 


would  invite  them  to  my  house,  on  purpose 
to  discourse  with  them  privately  about  several 
things.  The  meeting  day  came,  and  many 
people  flocked  to  the  meeting;  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  testimony  of  Truth. 

"  Thomas  Carleton,  a  man  of  sweet  counte- 
nance (as  I  remember)  spoke  concerning  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  being  come  that  convinceth 
the  world  of  sin,  and  that  this  if  taken  heed 
unto,  would  lead  out  of  all  sin  ;  of  which  words 
1  was  heartily  glad,  for  I  said  in  myself,  'I 
have  felt  that  from  a  child  which  condemned 
me  for  sin  ;  and  if  this  be  sufficient  to  lead  out 
of  sin,  it  is  what  I  have  long  wanted.'  " 

The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
sends  to  that  journal  an  account  of  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  in  Naples  by  Professor 
Palmieri,  who  remained  on  Mount  Vesuvius 
for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  observa- 
tions during  the  late  eruption. 

"  The  terrible  conflagration  of  the  26th  of 
April,  said  the  Professor,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  finale  of  the  eruption  which  began  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1871,  and  has  lasted,  with 
alternations,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  eruptions,  which  are 
small  and  gentle  at  their  commencement, 
terminate  with  great  violence,  carrying  des- 
truction to  human  dwellings  and  devastation 
to  the  countiy.  Among  the  most  fearful 
eruptions  which  history  records  was  that  of 
1631.  It  is  related  that  on  that  occasion  four 
thousand  human  beings  were  killed,  and  six 
thousand  animals,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Three 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  mountain  had 
given  signs  of  activity  ;  grass  grew  in  the 
very  craters,  and  shepherds  took  their  flocks 
there  to  pasture.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
taken  unexpectedly,  many  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  which  was  opened  ;  many 
were  drowned  or  buried  in  the  fiery  flood, 
and  others  were  destroyed  by  the  pumice  and 
burning  stones  which  were  vomited  out  of 
the  summit  and  from  other  mouths.  In 
strong  centrical  eruptions — by  which  it  is 
to  be  understood  those  which  come  from  the 
upper  cones  of  Vesuvius — great  fissures  are 
usually  produced,  which  eject  matter  from  as 
many  different  mouths,  the  lowest  of  which 
are  the  most  dangerous..  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  recent  eruption,  for  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  April  a  mouth  was  opened  in  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  in  the  long  fissure  which 
had  been  made  previously.  The  opening  of 
this  mouth  formed,  as  it  were,  in  a  hill  in  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo  resembling  a  chain  of  small 
mountains,  and  from  underneath  the  lava 
issued  calmly  and  rapidly  like  a  river  of  fire, 
while  from  the  principal  cone  was  ejected  a 
continuous  and  violent  shower  of  lava,  smoke, 
ashes,  and  other  fiery  projectiles  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  1500  metres  (between  5000 
and  6000  feet,)  while  the  mountain  thundered 
terribly.  Many  had  gone  on  that  day  and 
evening  to  see  the  lava,  several  of  whom  the 
Professor  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  from 
entering  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Those  who 
arrived  later  and  remained  until  after  mid- 
night became  the  victims  of  their  curiosity. 
Between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Atrio  opened  with  a  fearful  roar,  and  from 
the  new  mouth  issued  the  lava  Avith  great 
impetuosity,  Avrapped  in  a  cloud  of  'boiling' 
smoke,  ashes,  and  red-hot  stones.  Those 
wretched  persons  who  were  there  were 
scalded  by  the  smoke  and  wounded  by  the 
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projectiles,  some  of  them  died  immediately, 
others  later.  Of  the  others  who  remained  on 
the  farther  side  no  traces  remained,  they 
having  been  swallowed  up  and  buried  by  the 
burning  stream.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
April  the  lava  precipitated  itself  into  the 
Fosso  della  Vetrana,  and,  descending  on  the 
incline  of  the  mountain  over  former  beds  of 
lava,  invaded  St.  Sebastiano,  Massa  di  Somma 
and  Coreola  in  the  Cupa  Giorvano,  so  called 
because,  as  it  is  said,  that  famous  painter  had 
a  villa  there.  From  1852  to  the  present  time 
the  lava  has  filled  up  the  Fossa  della  Vetrana 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  metres ;  if 
further  additions  be  made  hereafter,  the  Ob- 
servatory must  be  destroyed,  as  the  last  lava 
is  only  a  few  metres  under  its  level.  The 
lava  here  has  the  breadth  of  a  kilometre,  and 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  of  fire — a  remarka- 
ble and  novel  phenomenon — small  craters 
have  been  formed  by  the  lava,  which  thun- 
dered like  the  principal  crater,  and  ejected 
smoke,  ashes  and  stones  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  metres.  The  velocity  of 
the  lava  varies  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
metres  a  minute  to  a  few  millimetres,  depend- 
ing much  on  the  condition  of  the  land,  beine: 
quicker  on  the  incline,  less  so  on  the  plain 
and  where  there  are  obstacles.  Issuing  in  a 
liquid  form  from  the  mouths  it  runs  with 
great  velocity,  but  slackens  its  pace  as  it  ad- 
vances, cooling  gradually,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  skin  on  the  surface.  When  the  lava 
ceased  Vesuvius  continued  to  eject  ashes  and 
pumice,  and  still  thundered  ;  then  the  roaring 
ceased,  and  the  rain  of  ashes  decreased  in 
quantity.  Afterwards  came  heavy  storms, 
which  are  commonly  dangerous,  as  they  are 
the  occasion  of  great  floods  which,  carrying 
down  the  ashes  and  pumice  which  cover  the 
mountain,  complete  the  ruin  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  spared  by  the  lava.  After 
the  eruption  of  1631  the  floods  were  so  strong 
that  the  damage  done  by  them  was  not  less 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  lava,  and  the 
lands  of  those  who  suffered  were  exempted 
from  taxes  for  ten  years,  like  those  which 
were  damaged  by  fire. 

"The  beautiful  country  near  Vesuvius 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  recent  confla- 
gration is  now  a  scene  of  squalid  desolation. 
The  harvest  of  this  year  is  absolutely  lost, 
and  of  that  of  next  year  we  cannot  indulge 
any  cheerful  hope.  During  the  late  eruption 
a  report  was  spread  that  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius had  become  an  electric  pile.  The  report 
was  exaggerated,  but  the  currents  of  electri 
city  developed  in  the  volcano  were  very 
strong.  These  phenomena  do  not  accompany 
all  eruptions.  In  this,  the  latest,  the  Pro- 
fessor observed  a  large  quantity  of  lightning 
which  flashed  in  the  great  pile  of  smoke  and 
ashes  which  rose  from  the  crater. 

"  The  lava  is  now  firm — is  spent  and  yet 
smokes — not  to  be  wondered  at  after  so  re- 
cent an  eruption.  We  have  seen  the  lava  of 
1858  still  smoking  in  several  places.  These 
jets  of  smoke  are  called  'fumaroli.'  These 
smoke-hoies  are  communications  between  the 
upper  crust  of  the  lava,  which  has  hardened, 
and  the  internal  mass,  incandescent.  Around 
these  holes  are  formed  sublimates  of  oxide  of 
copper,  of  chloric  acid,  of  sal  ammonia,  of 
sulphur,  &c,  which  invest  the  lava  with 
forms  and  colors  at  times  the  most  beautiful. 
The  Professor  said  he  had  analyzed  the 
smoke  which  rose  from  the  lava,  and  had 
discovered  that  it  dissolves  in  salt  watei'. 


From  this  he  inferred  that  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  disturbed  by  those  terrible  convul- 
sions, and  are  mingled  with  the  fire." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — An  international  copy  right  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  German  Empire,  has  been 
drafted  at  Berlin. 

The  German  Federal  Council  have  approved  the 
amendments  made  by  Parliament  to  the  bill  proscrib- 
ing Jesuits.  The  bill  thus  becomes  a  law,  and  its  pro- 
visions will  be  soon  carried  into  effect. 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  met  again  at  Geneva  on 
the  28th  ult.,  and  announced  its  final  decision  rejecting 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  for  indirect  damages, 
and  likewise  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  a  pro- 
tracted adjournment  of  the  Tribunal.  The  next  sitting 
will  take  place  on  the  15th  inst.,  by  which  time  it  is 
expected  the  argument  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  submitted  in  printed  form.  The  action  of  the  arbi- 
trators was  unanimous  in  determining  these  points. 
The  London  Times  says  :  "  The  decision  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  is  eminently  satisfactory.  All  English- 
men and  Americans  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Arbi- 
trators who  have  proved  themselves  the  true  benefactors 
of  both  England  and  America." 

Many  thousands  of  the  workmen  in  the  various  build- 
ing trades  of  London,  have  struck  for  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  together  with  an  advance  of  wages. 
Efforts  to  secure  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  journeymen  are  being 
made. 

Zorilla,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  which  he  promises 
to  govern  the  country  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution;  establish  the  system  of  trial  by  jury; 
abolish  conscription,  and  reorganize  the  army  and  navy, 
rendering  them  really  national ;  oppose  all  intolerance, 
and  secure  universal  liberty  of  conscience  ;  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  increase  the  revenue. 

A  royal  decree  was  published  on  the  29th  ult.,  dis- 
solving the  Cortes,  ordering  elections  for  members  on 
the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  and  convoking  the  new 
Cortes  Ninth  mo.  15th. 

Valmaseda,  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  has  resigned, 
and  General  Ceballos  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
office  provisionally.  The  Captain  General  of  Porto 
Rico  has  been  removed. 

In  Cuba  the  insurgents  continue  the  struggle  obsti- 
nately, notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  numbers. 

Disturbances  continue  in  Mexico,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  the  north  have  recently  met  with  some 
successes. 

The  negotiations  which  have  been  long  pending  for 
a  complete  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  Ger- 
man troops,  ha  ve  at  length  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
a  treaty  to  effect  that  object  has  been  signed  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  and  the  German 
envoy  Count  Von  Arnim.  The  treaty  requires  the 
ratification  of  the  French  and  German  governments 
within  one  week.  The  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  in  in- 
stalments at  various  times  within  the  coming  three 
years,  and  the  departments  are  to  be  evacuated  gradu- 
ally as  the  payments  are  made.  The  last  miliard  francs 
of  the  indemnity,  with  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  to 
be  paid  3d  mo.  1st,  1875. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  about  to  appoint  international 
jurists  to  examine  the  papers  submitted  by  the  British 
and  American  governments  in  relation  to  the  San  Juan 
boundary  question.  The  Commission  will  report  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  whom  the  decision 
rests. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  1st  says :  The  king  will 
soon  visit  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  pass- 
ing through  those  which  have  been  most  disturbed  by 
Carlist  agitation.  The  Republicans  have  resolved  to 
oppose  every  form  of  monarchical  government  in  Spain; 
to  acknowledge  no  monarchical  authority,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  all  elections  while  the  monarchy  exists  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Ministry,  belonging  to  the  Conservative  party,  have 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  political  arena. 

London,  7th  mo.  1st. — Consols,  92$.  U.  S.  Bonds 
1862,  91  ;  1867,  92  ;  ten-forties,  89|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  11J  a  ll}d.;  Orleans, 
Hid.    Breadstuff s  quiet. 


United  States. — Miscellaneous. — It  appears  by 
official  statement  from  the  office  of  Internal  revet 
that  the  number  of  distilleries  running  on  6th  mo.  2 
was  215,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  217,682  galh 
The  quantity  of  spirits  in  bond  on  5th  mo.  1st  last 
8,672,417  gallons.  By  the  new  law  the  tax  on  e 
gallon  produced  is  70  cts. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbe 
436,  including  19  deaths  of  small  pox,  20  of  debil 
18  marasmus,  44  consumption,  and  90  of  cholera 
fantum,  and  259  were  children  under  five  years  of  a 

The  surplus  wheat  crop  of  California  this  season, 
exportation,  will  it  is  supposed  reach  600,000  tons. 

About  19,0000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  15,000,< 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined  in  the  United  Sta 
last  year.  The  quantity  imported  was  only  431,] 
tons. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  postal  service  has  b( 
placed  on  7,698  miles  additional  railway,  making; 
total  of  57,532  miles  of  postal  railway  service  in  ope 
tion,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6,300,206. 

On  the  first  inst.  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Stat 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,191,486,343;  the 
crease  during  the  past  month  was  $2,031,035. 

The  last  days  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  the  first 
days  of  the  Seventh,  have  been  unusually  warm 
Philadelphia,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  in  soi 
places  rising  as  high  as  95  degrees.  On  the  30th  ultir 
the  standard  thermometer,  in  the  office  of  the  Uni1 
States  Signal  Service  in  this  city,  in  the  shade  and  a 
distance  from  any  object  which  would  reflect  heat, 
noted  93  deg.  41  ruin,  at  3.18  p.  m.,  at  which  time 
maximum  occurred. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  1st  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  11 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  117;  ditto,  1868,115;  ditto,  10 
5  per  cents,  112J.   Superfine  flour,  $5.35  a  $5.75  ;  St 
extra,  $6.50  a  46.70;  finer  brands,  $7  a  $12.25. 
2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.52.    Western  mixed  co 
62  a  63  cts. ;  western  white,  75  a  78  cts.  Philadelp 
— Cotton,  26  a  26£  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlea 
Superfine  flour,  $5  a  $5.75;  extra,  $6  a  $7  ;  finer  bran 
$7.50  a  $10.50.    Red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.80;  am 
$1.82 ;  white,  $1.85.    Rye,  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  64 
Oats,  39  a  42  cts.    Canvassed  western  hams,  15 
Lard,  9|-  a      cts.    Clover-seed,  9  a  10  cts.    The  cat 
market  was  dull,  sales  of  about  2,700  head  of  beef  catt 
extra  at  7'i  a  7£  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6£  a  7  cts., 
common  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Sheep  sold  at  5 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  $6.25  a  $6.50  per 
lbs.  net    St.  Louis. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.20; 
1  winter  red,  $1.40;  old  do.,  $1.50.    No.  2  mix 
corn,  38  a  40  cts.    Oats,  29  a  29J  cts.    Lard,  8 
Mihuaukie.— No.  1  spring  wheat,  $127 ;  No.  2  $1 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  40£  cts.    No.  2  oats,  26J  cts.  R 
56  cts.    Barley,  54  cts.    Detroit. — Extra  wheat,  $1 
Corn,  47  cts.    Oats,  33  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School  un 
the  care  of  West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Philena  Yarnall,  Naoi 
Gibbons,  or  Jos.  Scattergood,  Jr.,  West  Chester,  P. 
Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  ci 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
mo.  next.    One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Algeb 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Street 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Street 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadel-ph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort] 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  1872 
Friends'  Meeting,  Plymouth,  Edward  Webster, 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Webster,  of  Delaware 
Pa.,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  and  Elizabet 
S.  England,  of  Montgomery  county. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashghar. 
Robert  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  volume 
Hi  with  the  above  title,  was  an  employee  of  the 
British  government,  located  in  .Northern  In- 
dia.   He  thus  introduces  the  account  of  his 
travels  into  eastern  Tartary,  which  till  within 
ijjjia  few  years  had  been  under  the  government 
la  of  the  Chinese. 

"  For  several  years  I  had  been  established 
in  the  Kangra  Valley,  under  the  snowy 
Himalaya.  Repeated  shooting  expeditions 
into  the  mountains,  extended  as  far  as  Cash- 
meer,  had  initiated  me  in  the  art  of  Asiatic 
iftravel.  Here,  on  the  outskirts  of  India,  the 
interest  is  naturally  attracted  to  the  mysteri- 
ous regions  which  exist  beyond  the  great 
mountain  rampart  that  bounds  the  whole 
northern  side  of  that  empire.  Explorers  find 
that,  in  whatever  part  of  its  length  that 
boundary  is  attacked  from  the  south,  they 
have  first  to  cross  a  wide  extent  of  mountain- 
ous country,  often  consisting  of  high  parallel 
ranges  divided  by  great  rivers  (both  ranges 
jjand  rivers  running  longitudinally  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  entire  chain),  and  that  finally 
they  reach  a  high  barren  plateau,  supported 
on  the  outer  ranges,  as  on  a  series  of  walls. 
This  high  barren  plateau  is  Tibet,  which  ex- 
tends behind  the  whole  length  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  is  supported  by  them.  It  has  a 
natural  division  into  Eastern  and  Western 
[Tibet,  drained  respectively  by  the  Sampoo 
and  the  Indus  rivers,  which  rise  close  to- 
gether, and  run  away  from  one  another,  the 
former  eastward,  and  the  latter  westward,  for 
many  hundred  miles.  They  finally  both  break 
through  the  mountains  to  the  southward,  and 
run  into  the  sea,  embracing  the  whole  of 
Northern  India  between  them.  The  identity 
of  the  Sampoo  and  the  Brahmapootra  seems 
sufficiently  well  established  to  warrant  the 
above  rough  description. 

Imagine  a  wall  supporting  behind  it  a  high 
terrace  of  gravel ;  suppose  this  gravel  terrace 
to  be  hog-backed  in  the  middle,  so  that  the 
waters  rising  there  run  away  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  till  they  each  find  a  low  place  in 
;A  the  wall  and  escape  away  through  it.  This 
lte  is  the  relation  which  Tibet  and  its  rivers  and 
the  Himalayan  chain  bear  to  one  another. 
But  what  lies  beyond,  on  the  further  side  of 


the  barren  gravel  terrace?  Is  it  supported 
on  that  side  also  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  or 
does  it  slope  gradually  down  to  the  general 
level,  or  does  it  stretch  away  for  any  great 
distance  at  the  same  high  elevation,  and  with 
the  same  barren  character? 

These  speculations  assumed  a  marvellous 
attraction  as  one  gazed  up  at  the  mighty  wall 
behind  which  their  mysteries  lay  hid.  They 
were  nourished  by  the  appearance  of  those 
natives  of  Ladak,  Zanskar,  &c,  waifs  and 
strays  from  the  nearer  and  more  approach- 
able districts  of  Western  Tibet  (part  of  the 
country  I  have  represented  as  the  gravel  ter- 
race,) who  are  to  be  seen  every  year  in  the 
Kangra  Valley.  Black  tents  of  peculiar  make 
appear  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  the  winter 
on  open  spaces  by  the  roadsides,  and  shelter 
dingy  families  of  narrow-eyed  Tibetans  — 
petty  traders,  who  come  down  with  their 
wares.  They  are  not  prepossessing  in  appear- 
ance, with  their  high  cheek-bones,  their  dirt, 
and  their  long  pig-tails.  But  they  are  the 
most  good-tempered  of  mortals,  and  they  al- 
ways greet  you  with  a  grin. 

Moreover,  every  year  the  few  English 
sportsmen  who  penetrate  into  the  wilder 
parts  of  Ladak  bring  down  reports  of  the 
wonderful  animals  to  be  found  there,  and  of 
the  curious  customs  of  the  Booddhist  inhabi- 
tants. Wild  sheep  as  large  as  ponies,  wild 
cattle  with  bushy  tails  like  horses  and  long 
hair  on  their  flanks  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground,  besides  antelopes  and  gazelles,  are  to 
be  obtained  by  those  who  toil  sufficiently; 
while,  for  non-sportsmen,  the  curious  monas- 
teries perched  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks, 
with  their  Romish  ceremonial,  their  prayer- 
wheels,  their  gigantic  images,  and  ancient 
manuscripts,  form  the  chief  attraction. 

But  while  Ladak  was  thus  tolerably  well 
known,  though  situate  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  month's  march  across  the  mountains, 
the  region  beyond  it  seemed  to  combine  all 
the  attractions  of  mystery  and  of  remoteness. 
Some  few  native  traders  bad  been  known  to 
penetrate  to  the  distant  marts  of  Yarkand, 
and  even  Kashghar,  and  they  brought  back 
frightful  tales  of  toil  endured  and  of  perils 
escaped.  Men's  lives  were  there  said  to  be  of 
no  more  account  than  sheep's,  and  few  traders 
ever  dared  to  repeat  the  venture.  Humors  of 
rebellion  in  those  regions  also  reached  India. 
The  subject  Moghuls,  a  Mussulman  race,  were 
said  to  have  risen  and  massacred  their  Chi- 
nese masters,  and  to  have  established  the  in- 
dependence of  the  '  Land  of  the  Six  Cities,'  as 
they  called  the  country  which  is  shown  in  our 
maps  as  Chinese  Tartary. 

In  1857,  Adolph  Schlagintweit,  the  great 
German  traveller,  passed  up  by  [the  Kangra 
Valley]  to  Eastern  Toorkistau  (as  I  shall 
henceforward  call  the  region  in  question,) 
where  he  was  murdered  by  the  chief,  Walle 
Khan,  who  was  then  besieging  the  Chinese 
garrison  of  Kashghar.  Prom  the  Kangra 
Valley  he  had  taken  several  servants,  who 


afterwards  returned  to  their  homes  with  the 
melancholy  news. 

All  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  added  un- 
speakably to  the  interest  with  which  we  re- 
garded the  huge  snowy  wall  which  forms  the 
first  barrier  between  us  and  that  mysterious 
land,  which  Marco  Polo  had  been  almost  the 
only  European  to  visit. 

Attracted  towards  this  region  in  1867,  I 
extended  my  usual  yearly  excursion  as  far  as 
Ladak.  My  companion  and  I  were  anxious 
to  meet  those  caravans  from  Central  Asia 
which  annually  come  to  Western  Tibet. 
After  leaving  the  narrow  fir-crowned  gorges, 
the  precipitous  cliffs  and  the  glacier-passes  of 
the  real  Himalaya,  we  entered  upon  the  vast 
table-land  of  Tibet  in  the  district  called  Roop- 
shoo. 

Lying  at  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  Mont 
Blanc,  this  plateau  consists  of  broad  valleys 
without  water,  which  seem  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  are  really  plains  of  many 
miles  in  extent.  On  either  side  arise  rolling 
mountains  of  all  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and 
black ;  the  rock  occasionally  cropping  out 
near  the  summit  to  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  long  shingly  slopes  of  debris.  Everything 
is  bare  gravel,  both  mountains  and  plains. 
Not  a  glimpse  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  save 
in  some  slight  depression  where  the  eye  at  a 
distance  catches  a  faint  yellow  gleam  along 
the  ground,  which  a  nearer  approach  shows 
to  be  the  effect  of  some  scattered  blades  of  a 
harsh  and  prickly  grass,  piercing  up  through 
the  gravel  like  so  many  discolored  porcupine 
quills.  When  you  begin  to  despair  of  finding 
those  great  traveller's  requisites,  water  and 
wood,  your  guide  will  lead  you  into  a  recess 
of  the  hills,  where  a  small  stream  derived  from 
some  distant  snow-bed  far  up  the  hill-sides, 
has  given  rise,  before  disappearing  under  the 
gravel,  to  a  thicket  of  brushwood  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  where  groups  of  shallow  pits, 
surrounded  by  loose  stone  walls,  each  with 
its  rough  fireplace  in  the  middle,  point  out 
where  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tibetans  occa- 
sionally pitch  their  tents.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  take  advantage  of  these  sheltering 
side-walls,  low  and  creviced  though  they  be, 
for  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon,  there  will  arise 
a  terrific  blast  of  deadly  cold  wind  which  will 
numb  all  the  life  in  your  body  under  a  dozen 
covers,  if  it  strike  you.  The  Tibetan  travel- 
ler cares  for  no  roof  overhead  if  he  can  shelter 
himself  from  the  wind  behind  a  three-foot 
high  wall.  Hence  the  numerous  little  stone 
enclosures  clustered  together  like  cells  of  a 
honeycomb  at  every  halting-place,  with  one 
side  always  raised  against  the  prevailing 
wind.  While  thus  sheltering  himself  from 
the  cold  of  the  afternoon,  the  traveller  will 
scarcely  believe  he  is  in  the  same  country 
where  in  the  morning  he  was  guarding  against 
sunstroke,  and  nearly  blinded  by  the  insuffer- 
able glare.  It  is  a  terribly  unsatisfactory 
country  to  travel  in.  On  those  endless  plains 
you  never  seem  to  arrive  anywhere.  Por 
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hours  you  march  towards  the  same  point  of 
the  compass,  seeing  ever  the  same  objects  in 
front  of  you.  If  you  discover  another  party 
of  travellers  coming  towards  you  in  the  dis- 
tance, you  may  travel  for  half  a  day  before 
you  meet  them.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  there 
is  no  perspective;  everything  appears  in  one 
plane,  and  that  close  to  the  eyes.  When,  after 
threading  these  interminable  valley-plains, 
you  descend  again  towards  the  inhabited 
country  of  Ladak,  the  first  bits  of  village  cul- 
tivation seen  on  an  opposite  hill-side' have  a 
most  singular  effect.  They  seem  to  come  right 
out  of  the  surrounding  landscape  of  desert, 
and  to  meet  you  with  almost  painful  distinct- 
ness. No  gradations  of  verdure;  each  bit  of 
cultivation  is  as  distinctly  defined  from  the 
surrounding  desert  hill-side  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  cut  out  by  measurement  from  another 
country  and  dropped  there. 

Approaching  the  village,  you  pass  a  long, 
low,  broad  wall,  covered  with  flat  stones,  in- 
scribed with  sacred  sentences  in  two  different 
styles  of  the  Tibetan  character.  This  is  a 
'Mane,'  and  not  a  village  is  without  several 
of  them.  At  each  end  there  is  probably  a 
'  Chorten,'  in  form  a  large  square  pedestal, 
surmounted  by  a  huge  inverted  tea-pot,  all 
whitewashed;  while  crowning  all  is  a  small 
wooden  globe  or  crescent  supported  on  a  sort 
of  obelisk.  These  erections,  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  sainted  Lamas,  whose 
bodies  have  their  been  buried  in  a  standing 
position.  Little  pigeon-holes  at  the  sides  are 
filled  with  numerous  small  medallions,  look- 
ing like  lava  ornaments.  They  are  moulded 
into  wonderful  figures  of  hundred-handed 
deities,  venerated  by  this  denomination  of 
Booddhists,  and  are  composed  of  clay,  mixed 
with  the  ashes  of  other  dead  Lamas,  who  are 
thus,  in  a  material  sense,  transformed  at  death 
into  the  image  of  their  gods. 

On  reaching  one  of  these  structures,  the 
devout  Tibetan  invariably  passes  it  on  his 
right;  hence  the  road  here  always  bifurcates 
to  allow  of  this  being  done  both  by  goers  and 
by  comers.  The  scattered  houses  of  the  village 
are  flat-roofed,  two-storied,  built  of  huge  sun- 
dried  bricks,  with  walls  sloping  considerably 
inwards,  and  finished  off  with  brilliant  white 
and  red  stucco  over  the  doors  and  windows. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

CContinued  from  page  366.) 

"1818.  First  month  12th.— The  struggle 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  sustain  against 
a  flood  of  affliction  and  deep  exercise,  still 
goes  on,  through  unutterable  mercy  and  con- 
descension ;  but  it  is  daily  with  me  a  question 
how  each  succeeding  day's  conflict  will  termi- 
nate. It  seems  sometimes  as  if  there  was  no 
other  language  in  my  heart,  but — 'If  it  be 
possible,  forsake  me  not,  O  !  thou  Most  High !' 
again,  when  a  little  relieved,  something  seems 
to  arise  like  this :  '  Save  me  from  myself,  leave 
me  not  to  myself;  spare  not,  neither  pity,  but 
utterly  destroy  all  that  is  in  me — which  is  not 
of  and  from  thee.'  What  to-morrow's  light 
may  bring  forth,  what  it  may  find  me,  or  in 
what  condition,  I  know  not;  but  this  do  I 
desire  to  know  and  to  be  assured  of, — that 
the  Lord  is,  and  that  he  is  good,  and  to  feel 
his  goodness  overcoming  and  taking  the  place 


out  for  release  from  this  chastising  and  purify- 
ing dispensation,  which  has  been  in  an  in- 
creasing measure  allotted  me  ever  since  I  was 
made  willing  more  fully  to  follow  the  Lord 
in  the  way  of  His  requirings.  O  !  that  I  might 
be  preserved  from  all  desire  to  take  myself 
under  my  own  care,  or  to  walk  in  the  way 
which  my  own  will  approves :  and  as  to  out- 
ward matters,  that  I  might  be  made  more 
and  more  entirely  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  is  manifested  unto  me,  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Lord  concerning  me.  The  highest 
good  that  I  or  any  can  attain  to  in  this  life, 
seems  to  me  at  this  time  to  consist  and  centre 
in  the  ability  to  say  and  feel  always, — '  Thy 
will,  and  not  mine,  be  done,  O  Lord.' " 

Date  unknown. — "  We  are  placed  here  on 
earth  only  for  a  season  :  like  travellers  at  an 
inn,  we  are  permitted  to  take  shelter  for  a 
night  in  this  frail  habitation  :  it  is  a  strange 
place,  and  has  but  temporary  and  middling 
accommodations;  and  all  the  comfort  it  affords 
is  far  inferior  to  the  abundance,  which  we 
have  to  expect  will  be  dealt  to  us  in  our 
Father's  mansion,  our  heavenly  home.  None 
of  those  numerous  objects  which  we  see  around 
rightly  belong  to  us ;  they  are  not  our  pro 
perty,  strictly  speaking;  but  are  lent  to  us  for 
the  supply  of  our  necessities,  for  our  comfort, 
for  the  right  enjoyment  of  them.  I  have  often 
wished  that  this  view  of  life  might  occasion- 
ally occupy  our  minds.  Let  us  consider  what 
would  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  taking 
such  a  view  of  life,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
point  out.  Let  us  see  what  ought  properly 
to  follow,  from  the  establishment  of  such  a 
principle  as  this,  that  the  earth  we  inhabit  is 
not  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and 
wanderers  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  none  of 
those  things  which  our  senses  can  perceive, 
are  our  own  ;  but  that  we  are  only  for  a  time 
permitted  the  use  of  them :  how  could  we, 
with  this  principle  in  sight,  abuse  those  in- 
numerable blessings,  which  the  great  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow;  how  could  we  do  other- 
wise than  apply  all  those  natural  things, 
which  are  in  mercy  provided  for  us,  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Then 
among  many  other  good  effects  there  would 
be  no  servile  and  degrading  obedience  to  cus- 
tom and  fashion  ;  but  such  simplicity  in  our 
way  of  living,  such  denial  of  whatever  is  super- 
fluous, expensive,  useless,  or  productive  of  in- 
jury to  the  mind,  as  is  now  scarcely  thought 
of  or  understood." 

"1818.  First  month  20th.— O!  how  much 
dross,  how  much  evil  is  there  still  lurking 
within  me,  how  many  and  how  deceitful  are 
the  modes  by  which  the  enemy  contrives  to 
keep  up  his  kingdom,  his  seat  in  my  soul ; 
when  shall  I,  through  Him  that  fights  for 
me,  utterly  expel,  subdue,  and  tread  under 
foot,  this  unwearied  enemy!  The  Lord,  my 
strength,  give  me  patience ;  that  I  may  quietly 
confide  in  Him  yet  more  and  more  ;  and  suffer 
all  the  exercises,  chastenings,  withdrawings, 
judgments  and  afflictions,  which  he  is  pleased 
in  mercy  and  love  to  bring  upon  me :  for  I  think 
I  see  plainly  that  his  scourge  and  severity 
is  not  dealt  out  to  his  tender  babe-like  nature, 
but  to  that  nature  which  is  not  of  Him,  but 
of  the  wicked  one, — even  that  selfish,  unfeel- 
ing, Egyptian  spirit  which  is  to  be  destroyed. 
O!  how  much  of  this  do  I  continually  feel 
within  me,  lurking  in  secret  under  cover  of 


of  the  evil,  both  in  me  and  in  all  the  world.  Uany  plausible  pretences,  eating  out  any  ap 
O!  that  I  might  bo  delivered  from  all  looking  I  pearance  of  good  with  which  the  Lord  is 


pleased  to  favor  me,  appropriating  to  self  an 
good  action,  motive,  or  thought;  endeavoj 
ing,  when  it  cannot  hinder  the  entrance  c 
good,  to  make  me  proud  of  it,  and  so  conver 
it  into  evil:  thus  the  best  friends,  the  bee 
books,  the  best  feelings,  the  best  intention 
with  which  I  am  at  any  time  privileged,  thes  <|| 
the  wicked  one  endeavors  so  to  pervert  as  tjii 
render  them  a  snare  to  me.  He  cares  noil 
how  busy  I  am  in  reading  good  books,  ho\  JjL 
fond  I  am  of  waiting  on  the  Lord,  how  greaui 
a  lover  I  am  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  th  jii 
Lord's  cause ;  if  I  will  but  fall  down  and  wor L 
ship  him  in  these,  all  shall  be  mine, — all  thjij 
honor  and  praise  of  being  a  great  and  gooiLI 
character,  a  saint,  shall  be  mine,  if  I  will  bu 
let  him  have  a  little  share,  a  little  corner,  ii 
my  heart.  '  O  Lord !  disappoint  him ;  cas 
him  down ;  deliver  my  soul.  Let  not  thj 
hand  spare,  neither  let  thine  eye  pity,  till  al 
be  utterly  purged  away,  which  defiles  and  it 
unseemly  in  thy  sight.'  When  mine  eye  ii 
opened  rightly  to  see  these  things,  my  hear 
craves  that  I  may  abide  in  patience,  undei 
the  operation  of  proving  and  refinement,  how 
ever  severe  it  may  seem,  to  wean  me  frotr 
this  world  and  the  wickedness  thereof:  no 
only  from  gross  sins,  but  also  from  hidden 
and  secret  faults,  and  from  the  deepest  insinua 
tions  of  the  enemy  in  my  heart,  in  the  sem 
blance  of  an  angel  of  light.  I  have  had  of  lat< 
such  a  time  of  this  discipline,  as  had  nevei 
before  befallen  me  in  my  life ;  such  apparenl 
desertion  of  everything  like  good,  such  dis 
tress  in  consequence  of  outward  circumstance* 
of  various  kinds,  that  at  many  intervals 
deep  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a  futun 
judgment,  seemed  to  prevent  my  choosing 
death,  rather  than  life.  Yet  through  inex 
pressibly  tender  mercy,  I  have  been  preservec 
to  this  day  in  earnest  seeking  after  the  Lord 
and  with  great  desires  after  submission  to  hit 
will,  cost  what  it  may.  And  even  in  the  houi 
of  desolation  and  darkness,  I  have  often  ex 
perienced  such  a  sweet  cessation  from  suffer 
ing,  and  such  an  influx  of  love  from  the  inex 
haustible  Fountain,  as  has  enabled  me  still  t( 
struggle  and  hold  on  my  way,  in  a  degree  o: 
hope  (almost  imperceptibly  small,)  that  al 
would  be  well  in  the  end,  if  I  was  concernec 
to  look  unto  Him,  who  is  the  author,  and  als( 
the  finisher  of  our  faith." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sunstroke. 

A  paper  upon  this  subject,  by  Dr.  H.  0 
Wood,  Jr.,  appears  in  Lippincott's  Magazm 
for  the  present  month,  giving  some  valuable 
observations  upon  the  nature  of  this  disease 
the  method  of  treating  it,  and  the  proper  pre 
ventives.  The  following  extracts  therefron 
— omitting  the  description  of  some  experi 
ments  upon  the  lower  animals — contain  infor 
mation  which  is  timely,  and  may  be  generallj 
useful. 

"The  cause  of  the  disease  which  in  its  mosi 
common  form  is  known  as  sunstroke  is  always 
heat,  but  not  necessarily  the  heat  of  the  sun 
In  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  engine-room,  ir 
the  steam-laden  air  of  the  sugar-refinery 
death  has  often  come  upon  its  victim,  anc 
some  of  the  worst  epidemics  on  record  havt 
occurred  between  decks  on  shipboard  and  ii 
the  stifling  nights  of  tropical  climates. 

It  is  by  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  thai 
man  is  enabled  to  resist  external  heat.  Thi 
change  of  water  into  vapor  is  always  accom 
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ailJ  panied  by  the  conversion  of  a  large  amount 
of  heat  into  the  repulsive  force  which  causes 
the  particles  of  water  to  fly  apart  in  the  form 
of  vapor.  The  heat  disappears,  and  is  said  to 
become  latent,  but  in  reality  there  is  simply 
the  change  of  one  force  into  another. 

When  the  air  is  already  charged  with  va- 
por, evaporation  takes  place  slowly.  Hence 
the  deadly  nature  of  heat  and  moisture  when 
combined.  The  evaporation  from  the  skin 
being  ckecked,  the  body  has  lost  its  power  of 
cooling  itself.  In  these  facts  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
dry  air  of  southern  Central  Africa  sunstroke 
is  least  frequent,  whilst  it  is  most  fatal  in  the 
moist  climate  of  the  low  plains  of  India. 

Moisture  in  the  air  is  therefore  a  favoring 
circumstance  for  the  production  of  sunstroke. 
Similar  in  their  effect  are  the  condition  of  the 
system  in  persons  not  acclimatized  or  accus- 
tomed to  high  temperatures,  intemperance, 
exhaustion  from  fatigue,  and  previous  injury 
from  exposure  to  heat.  All  of*  these  are  pre- 
disposing causes,  producing  either  a  lack  of 
power  in  the  nervous  system  to  resist  heat, 
or  a  lack  of  power  in  the  glandular  system  to 
furnish  through  the  skin  and  lungs  the  secre- 
tions which  by  evaporation  cool  the  body. 
None  of  these  causes,  however,  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  heat-stroke." 

"  The  number  of  deaths  from  sunstroke  in 
our  cities  is  in  hot  summers  very  considerable 
In  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  New 
York  the  stranger  from  cooler  climes  may 
well  be  startled  by  seeing  a  building  with  the 
suggestive  words  across  its  front :  '  Hospital 
for  Sunstroke.'  A  more  decided  indication  of 
the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  the  affection 
need  not  be  asked  for.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  victims  are  largely  taken 
from  the  industrial  classes,  and  are  almost  ex- 
clusively men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  wives 
and  little  ones  looking  up  to  them  for  support, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  invested 
with  grave  practical  importance. 

The  symptoms  of  sunstroke  are  at  once  uni- 
form and  diverse — uniform  in  their  general 
outline,  and  diverse  in  their  especial  details. 
In  the  ordinary  form — that  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  cerebro-spinal  variety — after 
more  or  less  distinct  warning,  in  the  shape  of 
such  premonitory  symptoms  as  headache,  dis- 
ordered vision,  intense  weariness,  &c,  the 
subject  becomes  unconscious,  sometimes  sud- 
denly, sometimes  more  gradually.  The  laborer 
will  fall  senseless  in  the  street :  in  the  hospital 
the  comrades  of  a  sick  man  will  have  their 
attention  attracted  by  his  heavy  breathing, 
only  to  find  that  natural  sleep  has  passed  by 
insensible  degrees  into  fatal  coma  or  stupor. 
With  this  insensibility  there  is  always  asso- 
od|  ciated  intense  heat  of  the  skin.  To  the  hand 
the  surface  feels  intensely  hot;  nor  is  the  sen- 
sation a  deceptive  one — the  heat  of  the  body 
exceeds  that  attained  in  almost  any  other 
affection.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  arm- 
pit, instead  of  indicating  98°  Fahrenheit,  the 
temperature  of  health,  rises  generally  to  109°, 
in  some  cases  even  to  113°.  From  the  pecu- 
liar pungency  of  this  heat  the  technical  term 
color  mordax,  or  biting  heat,  has  been  applied 
to  it. 

The  surface  may  or  may  not  be  pale :  very 
often  it  is  dusky,  with  a  vivid,  bluish-purple 
hue.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  wild  and  rest- 
less, sometimes  fixed  and  glaring,  sometimes 
dull  with  the  leaden  hue  of  approaching  death. 
The  pupils  at  first  are  generally  contracted ; 


in  the  later  stages  they  are  often  widely  di- 
lated. With  these  symptoms  of  intense  fever 
are  others  betokening  nervous  disturbance. 
In  some  cases  these  are  of  the  nature  of  pa- 
ralysis, the  patient  lying  apparently  in  the 
deepest  sleep,  not  a  muscle  moving,  not  a  limb 
raised,  not  an  eyelid  quivering.  In  other 
cases  this  'peaceful  though  deadly  calm  is  re- 
placed by  a  wild  tempest — raging  delirium, 
wild  screams  as  though  of  intensest  agony  or 
uncontrollable  passion,  furious  convulsions,  fol- 
lowing one  another  like  the  rapid  discharges 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  throwing  the  body  in  all 
directions,  twisting  it  into  every  conceivable 
shape,  the  countenance  mocking  the  derisive 
laughter  of  the  maniac,  or  knotted  into  an 
expression  of  agony.  In  another  and  perhaps 
more  common  class  of  cases  the  unconscious 
patient  is  simply  restless,  muttering  inco- 
herent words,  tossing  about  on  the  bed,  show- 
ing, perhaps,  also  signs  of  local  paralysis. 
There  appears  to  be  a  curious  connection  be- 
tween this  variety  of  symptoms  and  the  dif- 
ference of  races.  The  Anglo  Saxon  rarely 
becomes  wildly  delirious,  whilst  this  is  the 
most  common  symptom  amongst  the  Latin 
nations." 

"  Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  attack,  gen- 
erally as  the  minutes  pass  the  symptoms  are 
intensified :  the  quick  pulse  of  the  first  onset 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  labored 
breathing  noisy  and  stertorous,  the  surface 
darker  and  darker  as  respiration  fails:  and 
death  at  last  is  brought  about  by  asphyxia, 
or  sometimes  by  the  almost  consentaneous 
fading  away  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

The  one  great  symptom,  the  centre  of  the 
group  in  all  forms  of  the  disease,  is  the  high 
temperature.  If  the  skin  be  cool  the  case  is 
not  sunstroke." 

"  By  researches  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  describe  in  detail,  it  has  been  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable  that  somewhere 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  is  a  nervous  mass 
which  controls  or  checks  the  development  of 
animal  heat,  and  that  when  this  controlling 
centre  is  paralyzed  fever  results. 

The  mechanism  of  an  attack  of  sunstroke 
appears  to  be  as  follows :  Under  the  influence 
of  external  heat  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rises  until  at  last  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  heat  paralyzes,  by  over-stimulation,  this 
controlling  centre:  then  a  sudden  additional 
rise  of  temperature,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  oc- 
curs. The  brakes  are  off,  the  fire  is  being 
urged  to  fury,  and  fever,  with  sudden  uncon- 
sciousness, is  the  result." 

"  Now  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is 
known,  the  method  of  treatment  becomes 
most  obvious,  and  we  learn  not  merely  what 
to  do,  but  also  what  not  to  do.  As  heat  is 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  common  sense 
points  to  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  in  some 
way  as  the  mode  of  cure.  I  have  taken  an 
animal,  comatose,  paralyzed  by  heat,  appa- 
rently dying,  and  plunged  it  into  a  bucket  of 
cold  water.  The  temperature  of  the  sufferer 
at  once  rapidly  fell  until  it  reached  the  nor- 
mal point,  and  just  in  proportion  that  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket  rose.  As  the  animal 
cooled  its  respiration  became  more  regular, 
the  unsteady  whirr  of  the  heart  was  stilled, 
by  and  by  the  eyelids  were  lifted,  and  out 
from  the  glassy  eye  came  the  beams  of  new 
life.  If  the  period  of  unconsciousness  had 
been  short,  the  animal  was  in  a  few  hours  ap- 
parently as  well  as  ever — if  long,  the  animal 


would  recover  sufficiently  to  recognize  its 
surroundings  and  to  struggle  for  release,  but 
when  allowed  to  escape,  the  paralyzed  limbs 
and  the  slow,  imperfect  progression  indicated 
the  profound  injury  the  nervous  system  had 
received,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  animal  would 
be  dead. 

The  lessons  of  these  experiments  are  too 
plain  to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  in  this  disease  must  be  done  quickly. 
Clinical  as  well  as  experimental  observation 
enforces  this  doctrine.  There  should  in  such 
cases  be  no  waiting  for  the  doctor.  The 
remedy  is  so  simple,  the  death  so  imminent, 
that  the  good  Samaritan  passing  by  should 
save  his  brother.  The  good  Samaritan  must, 
however,  have  a  cool  head  to  be  useful.  Not 
every  man  that  falls  unconscious  on  a  hot  day 
has  sunstroke.  There  is  fortunately  one  cri- 
terion so  easy  of  application  that  any  one  can 
use  it.  Go  at  once  to  the  fallen  man,  open 
hiB  shirt-bosom  and  lay  the  hand  upon  his 
chest:  if  the  skin  be  cool,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble,  it  is 
not  sunstroke.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin 
be  burning  hot,  the  case  is  certainly  sunstroke, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  patient  must 
be  carried  to  the  nearest  pump  or  hydrant, 
stripped  to  his  waist,  and  bucketful  after 
bucketful  of  cold  water  be  dashed  over  him 
until  consciousness  begins  to  return  or  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  surface  decidedly  abates. 

There  is  an  old  and  homely  saying,  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
— a  saying  which,  though  threadbare  with 
its  centuries  of  daily  use,  still  holds  together 
as  firmly  as  when  it  was  first  knit.  If  the 
abstraction  of  heat  is  the  true  cure  for  sun- 
stroke, it  is  also  the  true  preventive.  Do  not 
let  the  heat  accumulate  in  the  body.  When 
duty  forces  one  into  exposure  to  heat  there 
are  various  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  clothing  should  be  light,  and  whitish  in 
color,  and  should  fit  loosely.  Flannel  is  pro- 
bably, on  the  whole,  the  best  material.  A 
roomy,  wide-brimmed,  porous  hat  should  be 
used,  and  in  the  crown  of  it  may  be  placed  a 
wet  towel  or  large  handkerchief.  Water 
should  be  freely  used,  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Yery  close  to  the  surface  of  the  wrist 
rises  a  large  artery,  the  radial,  and  the  old 
custom  of  allowing  cold  water  to  run  over  the 
wrist  no  doubt  owes  its  value  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  blood  is  thus  brought  almost  into 
contact  with  the  cooling  water.  Sweating  is 
Nature's  great  refrigerative  measure,  and  to 
keep  this  up  large  quantities  of  water  should 
be  drunk,  not  too  cold,  but  without  stint — 
quarts,  if  the  thirst  crave  it.  Keep  sweating, 
and  you  are  probably  not  in  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  when,  on  a  July  or  August  day,  a 
man's  head  begins  to  throb  and  the  surface 
grows  dry  and  hot,  whilst  unwonted  restless- 
ness and  lassitude  comes  on,  as  he  values  his 
life  let  him  leave  his  work,  however  impera- 
tive, and  take  at  once  a  cold  bath." 


It  had  been  my  general  practice  to  buy  and 
sell  things  really  useful.  Things  that  served 
chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind  in  people,  I 
was  not  easy  to  trade  in,  seldom  did  it;  and 
whenever  I  did,  I  found  it  to  weaken  me  as  a 
Christian. — John  Woolman. 


Oh  !  how  needful  it  is  to  keep  on  the  watch- 
tower,  the  only  place  to  grow  in  grace;  and  to 
bear  fruit  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  great 
Husbandman. —  C.  H. 
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THE  WEB  OF  LIFE., 
"  Fulfil  your  works,  your  daily  tasks."  Exodus  v.  13. 

At  my  leisure  I  am  sitting, 

Gazing  at  the  carpet  fair 
At  my  feet,  so  rich  and  brilliant, 

Wove  in  colors  bright  and  rare — 

Graceful  tulips,  full-blown  roses, 

Lilies,  pansies — every  thing 
That  can  tell  us  of  the  breezes 

And  the  balmy  hours  of  spring. 

It  is  lovely,  and  I'm  thinking 

Of  how  grateful  we  should  be 
To  the  hand  who  wove  these  flowers, 

All  so  fair  for  you  and  me. 

As  the  warp,  that  holds  together 
All  these  flashing  brilliant  dyes, 

Is  a  thread  of  sombre  dulness 
To  our  beauty-loving  eyes  ; 

So  the  warp  of  life,  too  often, 
Seems  a  dark  repulsive  thread, 

Taking  in  but  duller  filling, 

From  the  weary  heart  and  head. 

If  the  warp  be  love  and  duty, 
And  we  throw  the  shuttle  right ; 

We  may  weave  a  web  of  beauty, 

Filled  with  cheerful  hues,  and  bright. 

Come,  then,  let  us  to  our  weaving, 
Faithful  through  the  passing  hours, 

And  with  earnest  hands  and  cheerful 
Overlay  life's  warp  with  flowers ; 

That  the  web  we  leave  behind  us, 

Like  this  carpet  on  the  floor, 
May  remain  a  thing  of  beauty — 

But,  unlike,  fade  nevermore. 

That  the  weary  feet,  that  follow 

Us  adown  the  sands  of  life, 
May  tread  lighter  for  our  living, 

And  have  less  of  toil  and  strife. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Another  Phase  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

(Concluded  from  page  362.) 

"Matter  and  life  are  always  undergoing 
changes,  and  both  in  the  human  body,  kept 
in  health,  will  live  through  length  of  happy 
years;  but  at  some  time  they  will  hasten 
towards  dissolution,  and  come  to  the  end  of 
their  organism ;  and  the  life  will  only  there- 
after continue  as  it  has  been  imparted  to  off- 
spring. But  mind  or  thought  is  everlasting, 
if  there  can  only  be  found  imperishable  ma- 
terial to  hold  its  expressions.  If  the  printed 
page,  or  the  canvas,  or  marble  will  endure, 
the  thoughts  of  the  author  and  artist  will  last 
forever.  The  eternal  thought  can  then  only 
be  assailed  through  its  allied  perishable  ma- 
terial; and  that  mind  shall  never  perish,  it 
only  needs  an  imperishable,  a  'celestial  body;' 
and  that  it  should  be  translated  into  one,  or 
live  independently  of  one,  should  be  no  more 
a  mystery  to  philosophy  than  that  the  human 
soul  has  existed  in  its  mortal  habitation ;  is 
not  more  questionable  as  within  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  and  His  fulfilment  of  the  logic 
of  His  creation,  than  the  fact  that  a  blade  of 
grass  shall  grow,  or  that  this  body  is  now  the 
habitation  of  a  human  life. 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  might  be  con- 
tinued through  volumes,  and  the  writer  be  all 
the  while  dealing  with  as  veritable  realities 
as  those  that  occupy  the  physicist,  or  natural- 
ist, whose  great  deficiency  so  often  is,  that  he 
becomes  so  wedded  to  the  material  that  he 
disregards  the  mental  and  moral  in  his  philo- 
sophizing, and  is,  therefore,  possessed  of  but 
half  the  facts  needful  as  a  basis  whence  to 
make  induction  of  all  the  great  truths  of 


Creation.  He  needs  to  know  more  to  become 
wiser  and  more  charitable;  and  the  metaphy- 
sician and  theologian  also  needs  to  know  all 
the  truths  of  physical  nature  the  former  can 
develop,  all  of  them  God's  truths,  that  they 
may  become  more  fully  informed,  and,  per- 
haps, more  charitable  ;  that  they  may  clearly 
know  the  physical  works  and  laws  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  more  perfectly  love  and  adore 
Him.  Each  class  is  in  possession  of  number- 
less invaluable  truths,  but  neither  possesses 
so  many  as  it  should  know  ;  and  this  is  partly 
owing  to  the  wall  of  partition  their  hostility 
has  erected  between  them.  While  it  is  natural 
that  each  should  cling  strongly  to  its  convic- 
tions, those  convictions  must  be  based  upon 
all  facts  requisite  to  truth,  that  they  may  en 
dure." 

"  While  the  drift  of  Professor  Huxley's  lay 
sermon  favors  materialism,  there  is  that  in 
'  systematic  materialism'  that  repels  him  as 
something  pernicious.  The  last  words  of  the 
sermon  are  these:  'The  errors  of  systematic 
materialism  may  paralyze  the  energies  and 
destroy  the  beauty  of  life.'  He  has  some  other 
faith,  therefore,  which  preserves  him  from  the 
deadly  influence  he  deprecates,  and  the  loss 
of  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  life  which  he 
loves.  It  can  only  be  a  more  elevating  philo 
sophy,  by  his  concession,  that  can  preserve  to 
us  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  life  ;  may  we  not 
say,  'the  beauty  of  holiness?'  Such  good 
fruit  must  be  proof  of  the  great  truth  of  the 
higher  philosophy  he  conceives  and  believes, 
yet  does  not  explain  or  advocate,  but  has 
sought  to  supplant.  Now  how  only  do  men 
attain  their  highest  sense  and  example  of  this 
'  beauty  of  life  ?'  It  is  by  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortal life,  and  by  cherishing  the  highest 
ideal  of  perfection,  which  that  belief  ever  pre- 
sents to  our  apprehension,  with  an  obedience 
to  the  injunction  to  strive  to  be  perfect  as  the 
highest  perfection  ;  even  looking  to  the  per- 
fection '  of  our  Father  in  heaven.'  That  can- 
not be  the  truth  of  life  that  could  '  paralyze 
the  energies  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  life.' 
Why  then  seek  to  build  up  a  philosophy  which 
condemns  itself?  Why  seek  to  establish  a 
theory  at  which  our  given  sense  of  truth  and 
beauty  revolts?  Why  seek  to  entomb  the 
mind  in  matter,  and  thereby  lose  our  own 
soul  ?  The  useful,  the  beautiful,  and  the  per- 
fect in  God's  creation  attest  the  truths  there- 
of and  that  it  is  His.  It  remains  ever  to  be 
a  sure  test,  by  their  fruits  are  all  things  to  be 
known. 

I  would  now  leave  it  as  the  testimony  of 
one  who  has  lived  longer  than  the  allotted 
three  score  years  and  ten,  not  unobservant  of 
men,  nor  unreflecting  upon  the  question  of 
the  wherefore  of  our  being,  with  a  mind  con- 
sciously open  to  the  reception  of  every  truth 
presented,  for  all  that  the  conviction  of  one 
mind  may  be  worth,  that  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
terialism cannot  be  adopted  as  a  belief  of 
mankind;  until  men  shall  become  capable  of 
confounding  things  the  most  opposite  in  na- 
ture ;  until  they  can  believe  that  light  can  be 
darkness;  good  be  evil;  right  wrong;  not 
until  men  can  dissever  effect  from  its  due 
cause  ;  logic  from  reason ;  creation  from  its 
Creator.  Not  until  then  will  they  confound 
mind  with  matter.  All  nature  demands  a 
broader  and  truer  interpretation,  wherein 
every  part  shall  have  assigned  to  it  its  just 
significance,  and  unto  the  whole  its  adequate 
import  be  ascribed.  Each  and  all  imply  no 
less  than  that  there  is  a  Creator,  and  that  the 


human  soul  has  a  life  immortal.  If  the  soi| 
of  man  has  not  this  significance,  then,  trurjl 
Creation  is  without  adequate  motive  or  resui 
for  all  eternity.  But  if  we  be  children  ani 
heirs  of  God,  there  is  a  sufficient  solution  (1 
the  purpose  of  our  being,  and  an  object  wo:| 
thy  the  glory  of  the  universe." 
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For  "The  Friend." | 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

John  Wood  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"New  York,  6th  mo.  20th,  1844. 

"My  dear  friend,  Mildred  Batcliff, — I  n 
ceived  a  good  letter  from  thee  some  two  o 
three  years  since,  which  was  a  great  comfor 
to  me  in  my  then  weak  condition  of  body, 
am  still  in  but  slender  health,  but  much  bette 
than  I  was  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  mor< 
comfortable.  I  was  not  then  able  to  writ 
an  answer  to  thy  very  kind  letter. 

"I  have  often  indeed  remembered  witl 
much  satisfaction  thy  visit  at  our  house,  an( 
at  our  Yearly  Meeting  also,  and  thy  labors  oftfi 
love  and  services  therein.  We  have  many 
deep  trials  in  this  day  in  this  place,  and  likely 
you  are  not  altogether  without  some  afflicl 
tions  in  your  land;  for  the  enemy,  in  Mil 
mighty  efforts  to  lay  waste  the  simplicity  of  thi 
blessed  Truth,  and  our  ancient  profession  ana 
faith,  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  and  yet 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  furnace  as  it  were 
we  are  comforted  in  believing  that  Truth  is 
gaining  ground  amongst  us.  In  our  Yearly 
Meeting  which  is  just  past,  there  was  much 
evidence  of  an  increase  of  the  right  spirit 
Though  there  is  strong  opposition  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  disposition  to  show  much 
unity  with  that  evil  and  dark  spirit  which  is 
at  work  in  some  parts,  and  in  putting  forth  a 
strong  hand  to  oppress  the  true  seed;  so  that 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  true  Church 
was  in  some  places  becoming  very  much  hid- 
den, and  driven  again  into  the  wilderness, 
For  of  a  truth  the  serpent  is  again  casting  out 
of  his  mouth  waters  as  a  flood  after  the  woman 
that  he  may  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of 
the  flood  ;  and  the  dragon  is  wroth  with  the 
woman,  and  he  maketh  war  with  the  remnant 
of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  fear  none  of  these  things  which  thou 
shalt  suffer.  Behold  the  devil  shall  cast  some 
of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days,  (a  very 
short  time,)  and  the  consolation  or  heavenly 
promise  follows,  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' 

"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  little 
encouragement  for  the  faithful  every  where 
still  to  persevere  to  the  end;  and  in  patience 
labor  to  hold  that  fast  which  they  have,  that 
no  man  take  their  crown. 

"  In  the  love  of  the  ever-blessed  Truth, 
farewell,  John  Wood." 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  Batcliff. 

"Tenth  mo.  14th,  1844. 
"  Dear  Friend, — Thy  letter  came  duly  to 
hand  at  Yearly  Meeting  time.  *  *  I  feel 
gospel  fellowship  with  thee,  even  that  where- 
by the  living  in  Israel  are  made  one  another's 
joy  in  the  Lord,  and  as  epistles  written  in 
one  another's  hearts.  There  is  a  blessed  unity 
of  spirit,  even  in  drinking  of  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing, and  in  filling  up  in  our  measure  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ  which  are  behind,  for  his  body's 
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ake,  the  church.  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
Nyftate  attainable,  in  which  we  not  only  cannot 
''wulilesire  to  be  excused  from  our  portion  of  these 
.fflictions,  but  we  can  even  rejoice  that  we 
kre  counted  worthy  to  partake  of  them. 

I  salute  thee  in  a  portion  of  that  love 
Therewith  thou  art  loved  of  my  Heavenly 
father,  and  desire  that  thy  faith  and  patience 
nay  hold  out  to  the  end.  He  who  in  early 
ife  awakened  thee,  opened  thine  eyes  to  see 
,he  beauty  of  our  high  and  holy  profession, 
md  qualified  thee  for  his  service  by  the  blessed 
vay  of  the  cross,  in  thy  early  labors  in  the 
ninistry  ;  who  in  succeeding  years  crowned 
,hy  head  in  many  a  day  of  battle  in  the 
i  jamb's  warfare,  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
ake  thee.  He  will  encamp  round  about  thee. 
7'  blessed  be  His  name,  'As  the  mountains  are 
ound  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
"""Ibout  his  people  from  henceforth,  even  for- 
iver.' 

"  Thou  requests  information  relative  to  af- 
airs  in  New  England.  They  are  very  serious. 

was  in  'a  company  divers  times.  He 

ppeared  clothed  with   the  meekness  and 


entleness  of  Christ,  although  a  deep  sufferer 
here.  I  have  no  doubt  the  ground  of  their 
omplaint  against  him,  was  his  faithfulness 
feo  the  ancient  doctrines  of  our  religious  So- 
ft liety.  Faithful  Friends  in  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, have  strong  claims  upon  our  sympathy ; 
pea,  and  for  the  prayers  of  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  heritage,  that  they  may  be  favored 
with  patience  and  wisdom.  As  they  abide 
n  these,  the  time  of  their  deliverance  will 
some. 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  our  be- 
oved  friend  Wm.  Kennard.  He  mentions 
|)eing  at  D.  W.'s  at  Alum  Creek ;  who  said 
that  our  ancient  friend,  Joseph  Hoag,  being 
it  his  house  on  his  way  from  Iowa,  told  him 
that  they  of  New  England  had  done  a  very 
wrong  thing  in  disowning  John  Wilbur.  They 
disowned  one  of  their  best  ministers.' 
The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  suffering  to 
he  true  Israel.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
Sufferings  both  within  and  without,  it  is  com 
1'orting  to  remember  that  'the  foundation  of 
jjod  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his.  However  the  true 
pisciples  may  have  to  suffer  with  their  Lord 
and  Master,  find  themselves  despised  and  re- 
ected  of  men,  be  even  men  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  yet  they  have  the 
blessed  assurance  that  as  they  abide  in  Him, 
trusting  in  His  power,  the  arms  of  their  hands 
will  be  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob.  Hence  is  the  Shep- 
herd the  stone  of  Israel. 
"I  was  at  Mt.  Pleasant  about  a  week  ago. 

Our  dear  friends  and  were  with  us, 

it  being  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  has  a  prospect  of  spend- 
ing some  time  amongst  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  your  parts.  She  is  one  of  the  tribe 
of  the  living,  who  can  speak  and  understand 
the  Hebrew  language  spiritually.  May  the 
Lord  preserve  her,  and  all  such,  that  his  own 
work  may  go  on,  and  a  living  gospel  ministry 
'be  preserved  to  this  people — a  ministry  which 
leads  the  hearers  to  the  Fountain  of  life,  and 
leaves  them  there. 

"  We  find  that  the  primitive  believers  sent 
once  and  again  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  an  abundance  of  the  things  of  this  life, 
to  remember  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
that  which  God  hath  given  them." 


 to  Mildred  Batcliff. 

"Mt.  Pleasant,  7th  mo.  28th,  1845. 
"Mildred  Batcliff,  my  dear  friend, — In  the 
freedom  of  brotherly  love,  and  I  trust  a  de- 
gree of  gospel  fellowship,  I  once  more  have 
taken  up  my  pen  to  address  thee.  I  should 
indeed  like  to  spend  a  little  time  more  with 
thee  whilst  in  this  state,  encompassed  with 
many  bodily  infirmities  as  thou  art;  but  I 
trust  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  unalloyed 
peace,  where  all  sorrow  and  sighing  are  for- 
ever done  away:  yet  as  to  myself  encom- 
passed with  many  fears  and  anxious  thoughts. 
Many  are  the  trials  of  the  present  day;  but 
if  happily  they  have  the  tendency  to  deepen 
in  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  we  surely 
should  not  murmur  nor  repine.  I  desire  to 
be  benefitted  by  them,  and  thereby  become 
more  fully  united  to  Him  who  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  I  think 
my  chief  desire  is  to  be  united  to  Him  and 
his  people,  those  among  whom  his  tabernacle 
rests.  Many  in  the  days  of  our  early  Friends, 
through  the  constraining  love  of  Truth,  were 
brought  into  fellowship  with  the  very  people 
they  had  despised.  I  long  that  Truth,  both 
in  my  own  particular,  and  in  those  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  who  with  myself  make  pro- 
fession thereof,  should  become  more  precious 
to,  as  well  as  be  more  exalted  in  and  through 
us.  And  in  what  way  the  Master  may  bring 
this  about,  it  matters  not,  so  that  he  keeps 
us  both  in  heights  and  depths,  and  suffers 
nothing  to  separate  us  from  his  love. 

"If  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  make  a  separa- 
tion among  this  people  (which  my  own  dis- 
position and  desire  stands  opposed  to)  may  I 
be  united  to  them  whom  he  is  designing  to 
fulfil  his  promise  upon,  'Behold  I  have  refined 
thee,  but  not  with  silver.  I  have  chosen  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  For  my  own  sake, 
even  for  my  own  sake  will  I  do  it;  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  I  will  not  give 
my  glory  to  another.' 

"  Thou  art  confined  I  suppose  much  to  thy 
room,  and  shut  out  from  meeting  with  Friends 
in  their  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  and 
those  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
But  I  trust  thy  concern  is  not  abated  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Truth,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Israel  of  God,  from  all  the  wiles  of  the 
evil  one.  As  a  mother  in  Israel,  let  thy  dwell- 
ing be  as  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
where  thou  may  plead  with  Him  whom  thou 
hast  long  served,  and  for  whose  sake  thou 
hast  been  constrained  to  make  many  sacrifices 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great  price : 
and  then,  though  absent  in  body,  yet  present 
in  spirit,  the  aspirations  of  thy  soul  will 
ascend  as  sweet  incense  unto  Him  whose 
eyes  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  open 
to  their  cries.  Thus  thy  own  spiritual  facul- 
ties will  be  kept  bright  unto  the  end  ;  and  the 
militant  church  and  her  members  who  are 
alive  in  the  Truth,  will  reap  the  benefit. 

"Farewell,  farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  in 
that  which  changeth  not,  and  is  subject  to  no 
change  ;  from  thy  brother  and  companion  in 
tribulation,  desiring  we  may  be  kept  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  unto  the  end." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Sick  or  healthful,  slave  or  free, 

Wealthy  or  despised  and  poor, 
What  is  that  to  him  or  thee ; 

So  his  love  to  Christ  endure  ? 
When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ? 

Keble. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 

Standing  near  the  margin  of  the  Lower 
Falls,  and  lookingdownthe  canon,  which  looks 
like  an  immense  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  basalt, 
with  its  sides  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  dec- 
orated with  the  most  brilliant  colors  that  the 
human  eye  ever  saw,  with  the  rocks  weather- 
ed into  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  forms, 
with  here  and  there  a  pine  sending  its  roots 
into  the  clefts  on  the  sides  as  if  struggling 
with  a  sort  of  uncertain  success  to  maintain 
an  existence — the  whole  presents  a  picture 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  nature. 
Thomas  Moran,  a  celebrated  artist,  and  noted 
for  his  skill  as  a  colorist,  exclaimed  with 
a  kind  of  regretful  enthusiasm  that  these 
beautiful  tints  were  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man art.  It  is  not  the  depth  alone  that  gives 
such  an  impression  of  grandeur  to  the  mind, 
but  it  is  also  the  picturesque  forms  and  color- 
ing. T.  Moran  is  now  engaged  in  transfer- 
ring this  remarkable  picture  to  canvass,  and 
by  means  of  a  skilful  use  of  colors  something 
like  a  conception  of  its  beauty  may  be  con- 
veyed. After  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
roll  over  the  upper  descent,  they  flow  with 
great  rapidity  over  the  apparently  flat  rocky 
bottom,  which  spreads  out  to  nearly  double 
its  width  above  the  falls,  and  continues  thus 
until  near  the  Lower  Falls,  when  the  channel 
again  contracts,  and  the  waters  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  gather  themselves  into  one  compact 
mass  and  plunge  over  the  descent  of  350  feet 
in  detached  drops  of  foam  as  white  as  snow ; 
some  of  the  large  globules  of  water  jmoot  down 
like  the  contents  of  an  exploded  rocket.  It  is 
a  sight  far  more  beautiful,  though  not  so 
grand  or  impressive  as  that  of  Niagara  Falls. 
A  heavy  mist  always  arises  from  the  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls,  so  dense  that  one  cannot 
approach  within  200  or  300  feet,  and  even 
then  the  clothes  will  be  drenched  in  a  few 
moments.  Upon  the  yellow,  nearly  vertical 
wall  of  the  west  side,  the  mist  mostly  falls, 
and  for  300  feet  from  the  bottom  the  wall  is 
covered  with  a  thick  matting  of  mosses,  sedges, 
grasses,  and  other  vegetation  of  the  most 
vivid  green,  which  have  sent  their  small  roots 
into  the  softened  rocks,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  ever  ascending  spray.  At  the  base  and 
quite  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  canon,  are 
great  quantities  of  talus,  and  through  the 
fragments  of  rocks  and  decomposed  spring 
deposits  may  be  seen  the  horizontal  strata  of 
breccia. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  might  attempt 
to  give  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  origin 
of  this  wonderful  natural  scenery.  This  entire 
basin  was  once  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  of 
which  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  now  sur- 
rounding it  formed  the  rim,  and  the  present 
lake  is  only  a  remnant.  During  the  period  of 
the  greatest  volcanic  activity  this  lake  was  in 
existence,  though  its  limits,  perhaps,  could 
not  now  be  easily  defined ;  but  it  was  at  a 
later  period  inclosed  within  the  rim.  The 
basis  rock  is  a  very  hard,  compact  basalt,  not 
easy  worn  away  by  the  elements.  The  surface 
is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  filling  up  these 
irregularities  is  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of 
volcanic  breccia  and  the  deposits  of  hot-springs. 
Upon  all  this,  in  some  localities,  continuing 
up  to  the  time  of  the  drainage  of  this  lake, 
were  deposited  the  modern  volcanic  clays, 
sands,  sandstones,  and  pudding-stones,  which 
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reach  an  aggregate  thickness  of  800  to  1,000 
feet.  Above  the  Upper  Falls  the  Yellowstone 
flows  over  a  hard,  basaltic  bed  for  sixteen 
miles  from  its  outlet  at  the  lake  ;  there  is  then 
an  abrupt  transition  from  the  hard  basalt  to 
the  more  yielding  breccia ;  so  that  the  river 
easily  carved  out  a  channel  through  it ;  the 
vertical  walls  are  clearly  seen  from  below  the 
falls,  passing  diagonally  across  the  rim.  The 
Lower  Falls  are  formed  in  the  same  way  ;  the 
entire  mass  of  the  water  falls  into  a  circular 
basin,  which  has  been  worn  into  the  hard 
rock,  so  that  the  rebound  is  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent features  of  the  scene.  Below  the 
Lower  Falls  the  sides  of  the  canon  show  the 
material  of  which  it  is  mostly  composed. 
Where  the  river  has  cut  its  channel  through 
the  hard  basalt,  the  irregular  fissures,  which 
undoubtedly  extend  down,  in  some  manner, 
toward  the  heated  interior,  are  distinctly 
seen.  Local  deposits  of  silica,  as  white  as 
snow,  sometimes  400  or  500  feet  in  thickness, 
are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Yellowstone. 
These  also  are  worn  into  columns,  which 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  nearly  vertical 
sides  in  a  multiplicity  of  picturesque  forms. 
The  basis  material  of  the  old  hot-spring  de- 
posits is  silica,  originally  as  white  as  snow, 
but  very  much  of  it  is  tinged  with  every 
possible  shade  of  color,  from  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  to  pink  or  rose  color,  from  bright 
sulphur  to  the  most  delicate  cream.  There 
are  portions  of  the  day  when  these  colors  seem 
to  be  more  vivid,  and  the  rugged  walls  of  the 
canon  stand  out  more  in  perspective,  so  that 
while  the  falls  fill  one  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration, the  Grand  Canon  surpasses  all  the 
others  as  the  one  unique  wonder,  without  a 
parallel,  probably,  on  our  continent.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 
presented  above,  that  while  the  canon  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  great  cleft  or 
canon,  it  is  simply  a  channel  carved  by  the 
river  out  of  predeposited  materials,  after  the 
drainage  of  the  old  lake  basin.  The  walls 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me,  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  connection  was  formed  from 
the  surface  with  the  heated  interior,  for  they 
are  seamed  with  the  irregular  fissures  or 
furrows  which  pass  up  through  the  besalt 
and  connect  with  the  old  hot-spring  deposits. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  walls  of  the  canon,  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek  ;  some- 
times we  find  the  irregular  mason- work  of  the 
basalt,  then  the  breccia  or  the  curiously  varie- 
gated hot-spring  formations,  the  whole  cover- 
ed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  a  later  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  the  old  lake,  which 
now  appears  in  horizontal  strata. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  entire  Yel- 
lowstone Basin  is  covered  more  or  less  with 
dead  and  dying  springs,  but  there  are  centers 
or  groups  where  the  activity  is  greatest  at 
the  present  time.  Below  the  falls  there  is  an 
extensive  area  covered  with  the  deposits 
which  extend  from  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Washburn  across  the  Yellowstone  rim,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  ten  or  fifteen  square  miles.  On 
the  south  side  of  Mount  Washburn,  there  is 
quite  a  remarkable  group  of  active  springs. 
They  are  evidently  diminishing  in  power,  but 
the  rims  all  around  reveal  the  most  powerful 
manifestations  far  back  in  the  past.  Sulphur, 
copper,  alum,  and  soda  cover  the  surface. 
There  is  also  precipitated  around  the  borders 
of  some  of  the  mud  springs  a  white  efflores- 
cence, probably  nitrate  of  potash.  These 
springs  are  located  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 


nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  margin  of  the 
canon,  but  extend  along  into  the  level  por- 
tions below.  In  the  immediate  channel  of  the 
river,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  very  few 
springs,  and  these  not  important.  A  few 
small  steam  vents  can  be  observed  only  from 
the  issue  of  small  quantities  of  steam.  One  of 
these  springs  was  bubbling  quite  briskly,  but 
had  a  temperature  of  only  100°.  Near  it  is  a 
turbid  spring  of  170°.  In  the  valley  are  a 
large  number  of  turbid,  mud,  and  boiling 
springs,  with  temperatures  from  175°  to  185°. 
There  are  a  number  of  springs  that  issue  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  waters, 
gathering  into  one  channel,  flow  into  the 
Yellowstone.  The  number  of  frying  or  sim- 
mering springs  is  great.  The  ground  in  many 
places,  for  several  yards  in  every  direction,  is 
perforated  like  a  sieve,  and  the  water  bub- 
bles by  with  a  simmering  noise.  There  is  one 
huge  boiling  spring  which  is  turbid,  with  fine 
black  mud  all  around  the  sides,  where  this 
fine  black  earth  is  deposited.  The  depth  of 
the  crater  ofthis  spring,  its  dark,  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  tremendous  force  which  it 
manifested  in  its  operations,  led  us  to  name 
it  the  "  Devil's  Caldron."  There  are  a  large 
number  of  springs  here,  but  no  true  geysers. 
It  is  plainly  the  last  stages  of  what  was  once 
a  most  remarkable  group.  Extending  across 
the  canon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, interrupted  here  and  there,  this  group  of 
springs  extends  for  several  miles,  forming  one 
of  the  largest  deposits  of  silica,  but  only  here 
and  there  are  there  signs  of  life.  Many  of 
the  dead  springs  are  mere  basins,  with  a  thick 
deposit  of  iron  on  the  sides,  lining  the  chan- 
nel of  the  water  that  flows  from  them.  These 
vary  in  temperature  from  98°  to  120°.  The 
highest  temperature  was  192°.  The  steam- 
vents  are  very  numerous,  and  the  chimneys 
are  lined  with  sulphur.'  When  the  crust  can 
be  removed,  we  find  the  under  side  lined 
with  the  most  delicate  crystals  of  sulphur, 
which  disappear  like  frost-work  at  the  touch. 
Still  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  solid 
amorphous  sulphur.  The  sulphur  and  the 
iron,  with  the  vegetable  matter,  which  is  al- 
ways very  abundant  about  the  springs,  give, 
through  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  shades, 
a  most  pleasing  and  striking  picture.  One  of 
the  mud  springs,  with  a  basin  20  by  25  feet 
and  6  feet  deep,  is  covered  with  large  bubbles 
or  puffs  constantly  bursting  with  a  thud. 
There  are  a  number  of  high  hills  in  this  vi- 
cinity entirely  composed  of  the  hot-spring  de- 
posits, at  least  nine-tenths  silica,  appearing 
snowy-white  in  the  distance  ;  one  of  the  walls 
is  175  feet  high,  and  another  about  70  feet. 
They  are  now  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent with  pines.  Steam  is  constantly  issuing 
from  vents  around  the  base  and  from  the 
sides  of  these  hills.  There  is  one  lake  100  by 
300  yards,  with  a  number  of  bubbling  and 
boiling  springs  arising  to  the  surface.  Near 
the  shore  is  one  of  the  sieve-springs,  with  a 
number  of  small  perforations,  from  which  the 
water  bubbles  up  with  a  simmering  noise  ; 
temperature,  188°.  This  group  really  forms 
one  of  the  great  ruins. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  utmost  of  that  literal  knowledge,  his- 
torical faith  and  outward  religion,  is  but  as  the 
old  heavens  that  are  to  be  wrapped  up  as  a 
scroll,  and  the  old  wine  and  bottles  that  be- 
long not  to  the  kingdom  of  God. —  William 
Penn. 


For  "The  Friend 

Providences. 

TAKE  HEED  TO  IMPRESSIONS. 

"  Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme." 
Did  not  His  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate  ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  His  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan ; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen, 
Contingence  might  alarm  Him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  His  affairs." 

Such  reflections,  close  a  day  spent  chief 
among  working  people. 

On  the  way  over  the  river  towards  Glo 
cester,  at  about  noon,  a  sudden  rush  of  passei 
gers  to  the  east  side  of  the  boat  indicated 
casualty.    Far  off  toward  Jersey  a  sail  bo 
had  upset;  and  the  party  were  seen  clingin 
to  the  foundered  boat,  alternately  immers 
and  rising.  Another  boat  was  making  swiftl 
to  them,  and  it  is  thought  rescued  all.  B 
the  "  Providential"  was  brought  out  by  aco 
versation  as  we  returned.    A  father  said 
his  little  daughter,  "  Are  you  not  glad  yo 
did  not  go  in  that  boat?"    "  There  was  o 
little  girl  on  board  of  her."    It  appeared  th 
the  child  with  us  had  been  invited  to  go;  an 
although  the  trip  looked  very  tempting,  sh 
had  an  impression  that  would  not  let  her  co 
sent;  so  she  declined.    She  might  have  bee 
just  one  more  than  could  have  been  save 
from  drowning.    A  similar  accident  occurr 
with  another  party  close  to  Gloucester  poin 
They  were  all  swimmers. 

"  Did  not  His  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns." 

His  creation  would  be  jarred  by  "  lawle 
particles  ;"  and  not  be  a  "  capacious  reservoi 
of  means,"  "ready  at  his  will"  for  the  acco 
plishment  of  his  purposes. 

This  vast  "reservoir  of  means"  embrace 
both  organic  and  inorganic  matter;  and 
work  the  more  harmoniously  in  our  view 
we  are  the  more  passive  to  the  Divine  wi 
and  take  the  more  pleasure  in  reading  th 
lines  of  Wisdom  displayed  to  the  believer. 

"  What  though  screened  from  mortal  view 
I  walk  the  deep'ning  gloom  ?    What  though  my  way 
Remote  from  thought's  bewilder'd  search,  are  wrapt 
In  triple  darkness  ?    Yet  I  work  the  springs 
Of  life,  and  to  the  general  good  direct 
The  obsequious  means  to  move.    O  ye,  who  toss'd 
On  life's  tumultuous  ocean,  eye  the  shore, 
Yet  far  removed  ;  and  with  the  happy  hour, 
When  slumber  on  her  downy  couch  shall  lull 
Your  cares  to  sweet  repose  :  yet  bear  awhile  ! 
And  I  will  guide  you  to  the  balmy  climes 
Of  rest ;  will  lay  you  by  the  silver  stream 
Crown'd  with  elysian  bowers,  where  peace  extends 
Her  blooming  olive,  and  the  tempest  pours 
Its  killing  blast  no  more."    "  Thus  Wisdom  speaks 
To  man  :  thus  calls  him  through  the  external  form 
Of  nature,  through  Religion's  fuller  noon, 
Through  life's  bewildering  mazes,  to  observe 
A  Providence  in  all." 
7th  mo.  4th,  1872. 

The  Trials  of  Faith. — Faith  has  its  trials 
well  as  its  answers.    It  is  not  to  be  imagin 
that  the  man  of  faith,  having  pushed  out  from 
the  shores  of  circumstances  finds  it  all  smooth 
and  easy  sailing.    By  no  means.    Again  an 
again  he  is  called  to  encounter  rough  seas 
and  stormy  skies ;  but  it  is  all  graciously  de 
signed  to  lead  him  into  deeper  and  more  ma 
tured  experience  of  what  God  is  to  the  heart 
that  confides  in  Him.    Were  the  sky  always 
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ithout  a  cloud,  and  the  ocean  without  a  rip 
le,  the  believer  would  not  know  so  well  the 
od  with  whom  he  has  to  do;  for,  alas!  we 
now  how  prone  the  heart  is  to  mistake  the 
aace  of  circumstances  for  the  peace  of  God. 
Then  everything  is  going  on  smoothly  and 
easantiy,  our  property  safe,  our  business 
rosperous,  our  children  and  servants  carry- 
g  themselves  agreeably,  our  residence  com- 
rtable,  our  health  excellent — everything  in 
lort,  just  to  our  mind — how  apt  we  are  to 
istake  the  peace  which  reposes  upon  such 
rcumstances  for  that  peace  which  flows  from 
ie  realized  presence  of  Christ!  The  Lord 
aows  this;  and  therefore  He  comes  in,  in 
ie  way  or  another,  and  stirs  up  the  nest — 
at  is,  if  we  are  found  nestling  in  circum- 
ances  instead  of  in  Himself. — C.  J£.  M. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Indian  Aid  Association. 
The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the 
bjoined  extracts  from  letters  from  H.  H. 
mwell,  who  has  just  taken  charge  of  a 
hool  among  the  Quapaw  Indians  at  Seneca, 
uri.  In  response  to  her  urgent  appeals, 
me  articles  for  furnishing  the  school  house 
ve  been  sent  to  her,  although  no  money  is 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Indian 
d  Association.  Bequest  is  therefore  made 
r  contributions,  which  may  be  sent  to  J. 
istar  Evans,  Treasurer,  410  Bace  St.,  or  to 
In  S.  Stakes,  116  North  4th  Street. 
Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  8th,  1872. 

MISSION  HOME,  SENECA,  MISSOURI. 

6th  mo.  28th,  1872. 
arrived  at  the  Mission  to-day.  I  find  a 
eat  field  open  and  but  few  tools  to  work 
th.  The  house  is  not  all  completed,  four 
ams  are  furnished.  We  have  a  few  cbairs, 
o  bedsteads,  a  table  and  stove.  We  need 
erything,  I  may  say,  that  would  bring  com- 

M 

It  is  useless  to  take  children  from  comfort- 
is  homes  to  civilize  them  without  adding  the 
mforts  of  civilization. 

,sWe  have  thirteen  children  at  the  mission — 
y  have  some  hay  to  sleep  on  in  their  bed- 
ims, and  that  is  the  furniture. 
We  need  sheets,  towels,  pillow  cases,  beds, 
dding,  tin  wash  bowls  and  pitchers,  knives 
dforks.  All  the  children  need  clothing.  Send 
e  material  and  we  will  try  to  get  it  made. 
»e  matron  has  a  young  child,  only  a  year 
I,  no  help,  no  comforts.  The  charge  is 
eat  for  me.  Yet  I  am  willing  to  do  any- 
ing  that  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  these 
or  creatures.  Do  send  us  something  to 
>rk  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

7th  mo.  1st,  1872. 
[After  mentioning  articles,  crayon  chalk,  paper, 
ir  brushes,  &c,  needed.}  Our  privations  are 
tny,  give  us  all  the  comforts  you  can.  The 
ildren  have  to  be  taught  everything,  even 
our  language.  They  are  brought  to  the 
ssion,  washed,  hair  cut  and  combed,  and 
'thed.  Tis  a  work  of  patience  and  time,  and 
ie  may  believe  we  must  lay  down  our  own 
lis  to  do  our  duty.  I  know  no  one  is  able 
■  the  work  unless  qualified  by  a  Higher 
wer.  I  can  truly  say,  I  am  glad  to  be 
re. 

[  find  the  children  anxious  to  learn.  One 
the  boys,  Bed  Jacket,  came  to  me  this 
ernoon  and  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  man 
L  spelled  the  word  for  him — he  laughed  in 
umph  to  think  he  was  learning  that  much. 


They  come  bringing  their  books  to  me  out  of 
school  for  me  to  hear  their  lessons.  One  lit- 
tle boy  three  years  old  answers  as  readily  from 
the  chart  as  any  one.  They  have  intellect  in 
their  eyes.  These  charts  are  just  the  thing. 
The  children  are  bright,  though  shy,  and  don't 
seem  to  want  to  talk  much.  Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  think  the  harvest  will  pay  you.  If 
you  think  best  give  us  ropes  for  a  swing  and 
to  jump  with  ;  they  need  something  to  interest 
them.  Drawing  cards  of  horses,  dogs,  chairs, 
hats  for  boys,  instead  of  handkerchiefs  tied 
over  the  head,  calico  for  shirts  and  summer 
coats.  I  don't  know  how  all  will  get  made 
without  a  sewing  machine,  but  we  must  teach 
the  girls  to  sew. 

7th  mo.  2d. 

We  have  now  nine  day  scholars  and  nine 
boarders,  several  others  expected  after  the 
4th.  There  are  but  three  white  persons  at 
the  school  beside  the  babe.  The  water  for 
our  use  is  brought  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
buckets.  We  have  no  horse,  cow  or  ox  to 
haul  it.  The  mission  is  surrounded  by  wood, 
bluffs  and  prairie,  with  the  voices  of  wolves, 
birds,  &c,  &c,  to  remind  one  they  are  far 
from  civilization.  Be  satisfied  with  your 
homes. 

HULDAH  H.  BONWELL. 


Without  Me  ye  can  do  Nothing. 
Anna  Shipton,  in  one  of  her  little  books 
says,  "  When  God  by  His  grace  enlightened 
me  to  see  His  service  a  delight,  I  desired 
health,  wealth,  and  strength,  imagining  that 
thus  I  could  do  His  will  more  effectually,  by 
visiting  and  caring  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  ignorant,  to  tell  of  Him  who  had  given 
me  light.  But  the  gifts  I  thought  so  good 
were  withdrawn,  and  weakness  and  suffering 
were  there  instead.  I  was  the  Lord's  prison- 
er, and  for  the  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity 
for  reading  and  meditating  on  the  words  of 
God,  although  at  times  I  was  incapable  even 
of  this." 

Some  "  laborious  Christians"  urged  her  to 
forget  that  she  was  ill,  and  to  go  out  to  work 
among  the  needy.  At  first  she  refused,  feel- 
ing too  little  strength  to  do  it,  but  she  was 
over-persuaded,  and  concluded  they  knew 
best  and  that  she  must  "work,"  and  work  in 
their  way.  She  attempted  it,  but  she  did  not 
prosper.  She  could  not  feel  that  she  accom- 
plished any  good  for  others,  and  she  had  no 
blessing  on  her  own  soul.  She  says  that  at 
the  end  of  her  first  week's  experience,  she  was 
as  much  convicted  of  being  out  of  the  way,  as 
if  she  had  gone  into  the  world  of  folly,  for 
which  she  had  not  the  least  inclination.  Then 
she  cried  unto  the  Lord  :  "Show  me  Thy  will, 
by  any  means,  show  it  me."  Soon  after  she 
sprained  her  foot,  which  confined  her  to  the 
house  many  weeks.  When  nearly  well,  a 
lady  called  on  her,  asking  her  to  visit  a  young 
woman  living  near  her,  who  was  dying  of  an 
incurable  disease.  She  promised  to  think 
about  it,  and  if  the  Lord  made  it  clear  to  her 
that  she  was  to  go,  she  would  do  so  when  her 
foot  was  well.  She  went  and  the  Lord  went 
with  her,  and  her  visits  were  spiritual  bles- 
sings, both  to  herself  and  the  young  woman, 
for  she  was  obeying  the  Lord's  will  instead  of 
the  will  of  man. 

One  very  great  danger  to  which  earnest 
Christians  are  exposed  is  that  of  taking  upon 
themselves  work  the  Lord  does  not  give  them. 
The  idea  of  service  with  many  is  the  idea  of 
outside  work — attending  meetings,  visiting 


the  sick,  looking  after  asylums  and  schools> 
and  similar  efforts.  To  such  works  the  Lord 
calls  some  of  His  children,  and  when  He  calls 
them,  He,  the  good  Shepherd,  goes  before 
them,  and  leads  them  in  the  right  way.  He 
calls  His  sheep  by  name,  and  each  one 
must  follow  when  called  ;  but  he  must  not 
start  before.  The  reason  there  is  so  much 
unsuccessful  work  done,  is,  that  the  doing  is 
of  man  and  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  The  Lord  knows  what  he  wants  done, 
and  by  whom,"  and  He  can  never  make  a 
mistake.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait  on 
Him,  fully  consecrated  to  His  service,  and 
listening  with  attentive  ear  to  hear  our  names 
when  called,  knowing  that  when  He  putteth 
us  forth  He  will  go  before  us.  We  do  not 
need  to  look  any  further  ahead  than  Christ, 
but  we  must  follow  close  to  him  in  a  spirit  of 
loving  obedience.  Then  shall  we  prosper, 
and  the  work  of  God  in  our  hands,  and  then 
shall  we  have  good  success.  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing." — Advocate  and  Guardian. 


Come  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord,  rejoice  to- 
gether, keep  in  unity,  and  oneness  of  spirit. 
Triumph  over  the  world  !  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,  reigning  over  the  world !  and  above  all 
things  that  draw  from  the  Lord;  that  in  clear- 
ness, righteousness,  pureness,  and  joy,  you 
may  be  preserved  to  the  Lord. —  G.  Fox. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1872. 


The  pressure  on  the  columns  of  our  Journal 
will  not  often  allow  of  our  noticing  associa- 
tions or  institutions  outside  our  own  religious 
Society,  but  a  long  and  much  needed  institu- 
tion which  has  recently  been  established  by 
the  "  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia," is  calculated  to  be  so  extensively 
useful  that  we  think  it  should  be  generally 
known  and  patronized.  The  above  named 
Association,  composed  of  members  from  most 
of  the  Beligious  Societies  in  the  city,  has 
purchased  and  fitted  up,  in  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate manner,  the  building  No.  139  North 
Seventh  street,  (a  little  below  Bace  street,)  for 
Dining  Booms  for  women,  with  an  Employ- 
ment Office,  an  Industrial  Department,  and 
Temporary  Lodgings. 

The  objects  in  view  are  to  supply  at  the 
dining  rooms,  wholesome,  well-cooked  and 
palatable  food,  at  the  cost  price,  to  women 
and  girls  employed  in  shops,  factories,  &c, 
whose  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  their 
paying  the  ordinary  charge  at  common  restau- 
rants ;  and  who  cannot  take  the  time  or  bear 
the  fatigue  of  returning  to  their  homes  at 
noon.  In  the  clean,  nicely  fitted  up  room  on 
the  first  floor,  furnished  with  neat  tables  and 
comfortable  seats,  an  abundant  and  inviting 
looking  meal  may  be  had  at  the  cost  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents.  A  register  is  kept  in 
the  Employment  Department  for  the  names, 
&c,  of  girls  seeking  employment,  and  of  those 
wishing  to  obtain  employees;  furnishing  to 
each  such  information  as  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view.  The  Industrial 
Department_  is  intended  chiefly  to  give  in- 
struction to  girls  in  sewing  by  hand  and  in 
the  use  of  the  sewing:  machine  ;  thus  enabling 
them  to  engage  in  work  by  which  they  can 
earn  an  honest  living.    The  Lodging  Booms 
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are  intended  for  the  temporary  use  of  such 
young  women  as  need  shelter  for  a  short  time, 
and  who  might  be  exposed  to  improper  asso- 
ciations and  temptatioD,  without  having  some 
such  place  to  resort  to.  The  comfortable  beds, 
with  their  clean,  white  clothing,  in  well  ven- 
tilated rooms,  are  well  calculated  to  promote 
refreshing  sleep  and  health. 

The  eating  room,  as  well  as  the  other  de- 
partments, is  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  the  association,  who  give 
daily  attendance,  and  see  that  all  resorting 
to  the  institution  are  treated  with  proper 
attention  and  respect,  and  who  endeavor  to 
secure  a  christian  influence  throughout  the 
whole  house. 

The  success  of  this  praiseworthy  effort  to 
benefit  a  class  of  young  women  which  has 
suffered  much  for  want  of  just  such  an  estab- 
lishment, is  dependent  on  the  liberality  of 
those  who  may  have  the  means  for  contribut- 
ing to  its  funds,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  fail 
for  want  of  money  to  meet  its  necessary  ex- 
penses. Those  residing  in  the  country,  who 
may  not  find  it  convenient  to  aid  by  giving 
cash,  may  help  as  efficiently  by  presenting 
some  of  the  products  of  their  farms,  whether 
vegetables  or  meats. 

Already  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  class 
for  which  it  is  designed,  is  recognized  and 
properly  estimated  by  many  ;  nearly  one  hun- 
dred resorting  to  the  dining  room  daily. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign— The  French  National  Assembly,  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes,  has  ratified  the  treaty  recently 
concluded,  providing  for  the  evacuation  of  French  ter- 
ritory by  the  German  troops. 

The  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  newly  appointed  Minister 
of  France  to  the  United  States,  has  left  Brest  in  a 
steamer  for  New  York. 

The  debate  upon  the  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  raw  ma- 
terial, excites  great  interest  in  the  National  Assembly 
and  in  the  French  public  generally.  The  members  of 
the  Right  declare  their  determination  to  reject  the 
measure,  and  hope  for  a  majority  against  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  representatives  of  the  free-trade  districts  in 
the  south  of  France. 

The  Spanish  Republicans  have  reconsidered  their 
determination  to  abstain  from  all  elections  while  the 
monarchy  exists  in  Spain,  and  will  participate  in  the 
voting  for  members  of  the  Cortes. 

A  band  of  Carlists  appeared  on  the  5th  on  the  rail- 
way near  Levida,  and  captured  a  mail  train.  A  num- 
ber of  important  documents  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  on  the  train,  were  burned.  Another 
band  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  town  of  Reus,  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona,  but  were  repulsed  and  compelled 
to  retreat. 

The  Epoca,  of  Madrid,  in  commenting  upon  an  article 
of  the  London  Times,  advising  Spain  to  cede  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  energetically  scorns  the  idea  of  Spain 
parting  with  any  of  her  colonial  possessions. 

The  Archbishop  of  Naples  has  published  a  letter  ad- 
vising the  clergy  of  his  jurisdiction  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  persuade  their  parishioners  to  take  part  in  the 
administrative  elections  of  the  country. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  mentions  a  terrible  con- 
flagration in  the  poorer  quarter  and  suburb  of  Scutari, 
by  which  about  1,000  houses  had  been  destroyed. 

The  screw  steamship  Lapwing,  which  runs  between 
Liverpool  and  Rotterdam,  came  in  collision  with  an 
unknown  vessel  off'  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  night  of 
the  third  inst.  It  was  believed  that  twenty-one  persons 
had  perished. 

The  returns  of  emigration  at  Liverpool,  supplied  by 
the  government  emigration  officials  at  that  port,  show 
that  during  the  Fifth  month  31,317  persons  emigrated 
from  Liverpool,  principally  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  government  of  Guatemala  has  ordered  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  the  property  of  the  Jesuits.  Nicarauga 
has  also  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  her 
territory.  • 

In  the  French  Assembly  on  the  8th  inst.,  Goulard, 
Minister  of  Finance,  submitted  a  bill  to  raise  a  loan  of 
three  milliards  of  francs  at  interest  of  five  per  cent ; 


also  giving  the  government  power  to  raise  further  loans 
if  necessary. 

The  ballot  bill  was  again  before  the  English  House 
of  Lords  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  House  of  Commons  hav- 
ing refused  to  accept  the  amendments  made  by  the 
upper  House.  The  Lords  voted,  157  to  38,  not  to  in- 
sist on  their  amendment  making  the  use  of  the  secret 
ballot  optional,  but  by  a  vote  of  117  to  58  they  adhered 
to  the  amendment  making  the  bill  provisional.  The 
other  amendments  were  abandoned.  These  concessions, 
it  was  presumed,  would  satisfy  the  Commons  and  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  master  builders  of  London  have  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  journeymen  who  will  resume 
work  at  once.  Other  trades  will  probably  follow  their 
example. 

London,  7th  mo.  8th. — Consols,  92§.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  9H ;  ditto,  1867,  92^  ;  ten-forties,  90. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  lid.;  Orleans,  H^cZ. 
Breadstuff's  quiet. 

United  States. — The  weather  was  unusually  warm 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  6th  inst.  In  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  many  sudden  deaths  occurred 
from  sunstroke,  exhaustion,  or  other  causes.  A  Phila- 
delphia paper  says  :  The  heat  during  the  past  week  was 
intense,  and  many  sudden  deaths  resulted  therefrom. 
Below  will  be  found  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  Merchants'  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned : 

Penna.  Hospital.      Merchants'  Exchange. 


July. 
1, 

2, 

3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 


Max. 

98 

98 

98 

97.5 

91.5 

86 


Min. 

82 

84 

82 

83.5 

75 

76 


9  A.  M. 

90. 
90 
90 
89 
81 
83 


6  A.  M. 

84 

85.5 

84 

83 

82 

76.5 


12  m. 

95 
96 
96 
94 
88 
85 


3  P.  M. 

99 

99 

98.5 

95.5 

91.5 

86.5 


The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  8th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  11 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117}-;  ditto,  1867,  115^;  ditto,  10- 
5  per  cents,  112f.  Superfine  flour,  $5.15  a  $5.60  ;  exi 
'  ".15  a  $6.60  ;  finer  brands,  *6.75  a  $11.  No.  2  Chic; 
spring  wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.49 ;  No.  1  Milwaukie,  $1.,' 
amber,  $1.60.  Oats,  41  a  45  cts.  Western  mixed  co 
58  a  59  cts. ;  western  yellow,  62J  cts.  Philadelphia 
Middlings  cotton,  25i  a  26  cts.  for  u  plands  and  N. Orlea 
Cuba  sugar,  $8.50  a  #8.56  per  100  lbs.  Superfine  flo 
"5  a  $5.50;  extra,  $5.75  a  $6.75;  finer  brands,.!; 
$10.50.  Ohio  red  wheat,  $1.62;  western  amber,  $1 
a  $1.75 ;  white,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Rye,  70  cts.  Yell 
corn,  63  cts. ;  white,  75  cts.  Oats,  41  a  42  cts.  1 
cattle  market  was  dull.  Sales  of  about  2,000  beef  cal 
at  7\  a  1\  cts.  for  extra  ;  8  cts.  for  a  few  choice ;  6j  ■ 
cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  co 
mon.  Sales  of  14,000  sheep  at  h\  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gr 
for  fair  to  good.  Corn  fed  hogs  $6.25  a  $6.75  per  ] 
lbs.  net.  Receipts  3,143  head.  Chicago. — Extra  spri 
flour,  $6.50  a  $7.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.26.  No 
mixed  corn,  39J  cts.  No.  2  oats,  26|  cts.  Rye,  55 
Barley,  54  cts.  Lard,  $8.85  per  100  lbs.  St.  Louis 
No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.45.  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
a  40  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30  cts.  Baltimore. — New  chc 
wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.65  ;  fair  to  prime,  $1.40_a  $1.55  ; 
western  red,  $1.50  a  $1.55.  Southern  white,  corn,  7 
82  cts. ;  yellow,  63  cts.  Oats,  40  a  45  cts.  Oineinn 
—Family  flour,  $7  a  $7.25.  Wheat,  $1.48  a  $1. 
Corn,  48  a  49  cts.  Oats,  33  a  37  cts.  Sugar  cured  ha: 
14  a  14J  cts.  Detroit—  Extra  wheat,  $1.63;  Nc 
white,  $1.50  a  $1.51 ;  amber,  $1.46.  Corn,  46  cts.  O 
33  cts. 


In  New  York,  302  persons  died  in  one  day,  the  4th 
inst.,  and  the  mortality  for  the  entire  week  was  1569 : 
a  much  larger  number  than  ever  died  in  any  previous 
week. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  764  interments.  Of 
cholera  infantum  there  were  274  deaths,  sunstroke  22, 
congestion  of  the  brain  22,  debility  28,  diarrhosa  17 
cholera  morbus  13,  convulsions  34,  marasmus  32,  small 
pox  10. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  2,982,573  persons  as 
planters  and  farmers,  and  the  number  of  farm  laborers 
2,880,045.  There  were  31,793  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men, and  a  large  number  of  florists,  dairy  men,  stock 
drovers  and  herders,  vine  growers,  &c.  The  number 
returned  as  simple  laborers  was  1,031,666  ;  domestic 
servants  971,043;  teachers  136,576  ;  physicians  62,383; 
clergymen  43,874 ;  lawyers  40,736.  The  numbers  of 
carpenters  and  joiners  was  344,596,  of  blacksmiths, 
141,774,  of  shoemakers  171,127,  of  tailors  and  seam- 
stresses 161,820,  of  brick  and  stone  masons  89,710,  of 
plasterers  23,577,  of  printers  39,860,  cabinet  makers 
42,835. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month,  per  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  76.28  deg.,  the 
highest  of  the  month  94  deg.,  and  the  lowest  58  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  was  4.22  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Sixth  month 
for  the  past  83  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  71.77  deg.; 
the  highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  entire 
period  was  in  1870,  77.21  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  all 
that  time  occurred  in  1816,  64  deg.  The  whole  rain 
fall  in  the  first  six  months  of  1872,  was  only  15.34 
inches,  against  21.32  inches  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1871. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  was  11,192,  includ- 
ing 4,521  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  2,514 
from  small  pox.  The  mortality  was  3,855  greater  than 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1871. 

The  number  of  letter-carriers  employed  by  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  leading  cities  is  as  follows  :  New 
York,  318  ;  Philadelphia,  167  ;  Chicago,  106  ;  Boston, 
70 ;  St.  Louis,  60 ;  Baltimore,  55 ;  Cincinnati,  50  ; 
Brooklyn,  46  ;  New  Orleans,  40. 

About  800,000  beef  cattle  were  driven  from  the  pas- 
tures of  Western  Texas  last  year,  and  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  hides  were  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Indianola  alone.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Texas 
would  hold  the  entire  population  of  France,  and  leave 
a  large  margin  of  uninhabited  territory. 

The  total  annual  circulation  of  newspapers  printed 
in  the  State  of  New  York  is  492,770,800,  being  more 
than  twice  the  number  printed  in  any  other  State.  The 
next  greatest  number  of  copies  is  in  Pennsylvania 
where  233,380,300  copies  are  annually  printed. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Ninth  mo.  11th.  Exai 
nation  for  admission  Ninth  mo.  10th,  at  9  A.  M. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  coursi 
Practical  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  to  which  stude 
may  be  admitted  next  term. 

Students  whose  homes  are  within  a  convenient  ( 
tance,  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for  instructi 
without  board. 

For  terms,  &c,  apply  to  Samuel  J.  Gumme 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School  un 
the  care  of  West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Philena  Yarnall,  Nao 
Gibbons,  or  Jos.  Scattergood,  Jr.,  West  Chester,  P 
Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this  c: 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
mo.  next.    One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,"Algel 
Natural  Philosophy,  <&c. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Street 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Stree 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — J oshua  H.  Wor1 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar< 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  2nd  of  Sixth  mo.  1872,  at  the  reside 
of  her  father,  near  Pennsville,  Morgan  Co.,  01 
Mary  Milhous,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
of  Pennsville  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  T 
beloved  young  Friend  was  enabled  to  endure  an  illn 
of  many  months'  duration,  with  exemplary  patie 
and  quietude  of  mind  ;  and  several  times  expressed 
sires  that  she  might  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  chai 
which  she  seemed  conscious  ere  long  awaited  I 
Not  long  before  her  close  she  bade  the  family  all  fa 
well,  separately,  with  much  calmness,  then  asked 
mother  if  she  was  willing  for  her  to  go  ?  A  few  ho 
after  this  she  quietly  passed  away,  we  humbly  trust 
a  mansion  prepared  for  her  in  the  "  Father's  house 

 ,  on  the  17th  ult.,  after  a  very  short  illness,  An 

Levick  Crew,  wife  of  J.  Lewis  Crew,  and  daughte: 
Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  W.  Levick.  "  Blessed  are 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Dr.  Dollinger,  and  the  new  Protest  against  Rome. 

The  following  article  is  condensed  from  one 
furnished  to  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  by  J.  A. 
Wylie,  in  hopes  of  giving  to  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  a  connected  and  intelligible 
account  of  a  religious  movement  in  Germany 
which  has  excited  much  interest  among 
thoughtful  persons  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

"In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  import- 
ance of  the  man,  and  of  the  movement,  it  is 
essential,  first  of  all,  that  we  glance  at  the 
change  which  the  Church  of  Eome  has  re- 
cently undergone. 

"The  Decree  of  Infallibility  has  accom- 
plished a  revolution  both  within  and  without 
that  Church.  Within  it  has  changed  the  re- 
lation of  the  Head  to  the  members,  and  with- 
out it  has  altered  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Church  to  society.  The  new  dogma  places 
at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Eome  an  infalli- 
ble irresponsible  man,  and  into  the  hands  of 
that  one  man  it  gathers  all  prerogatives,  ad- 
ministrations, and  faculties.  This  one  person 
absorbs  and  comprehends  all  orders  of  the 
clergy,  with  all  their  rights  and  functions. 
The  Pope  is  the  Church,  and  there  is  none 
besides.  The  councils  of  all  ages  speak  through 
him,  and  the  popes  who  have  been  before  him 
still  live  in  him.  The  inherent  independent 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  is  now  at  an  end.  Their 
rights  are  mere  emanations  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  themselves  are  but  satraps  of  the 
papal  throne.  Thus  the  vast,  far-extending 
organisation  of  the  Eoman  Church  has  been 
so  unified  that  the  Pope  can  put  it  in  motion 
at  any  time  or  for  any  purpose  he  pleases. 

"A  revolution  without,  too,  has  the  Infalli- 
bility decree  accomplished.  It  has  placed  the 
Church  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  State. 
When  the  Pope  pronounced  himself  infallible, 
the  Council  concurring,  he  bound  up  in  that 
decree  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus.  What 
is  the  Syllabus  ?  It  is  a  string  of  some  eighty 
propositions  on  religion,  politics,  and  morals, 
every  one  of  which  is  now  held  to  be  a  di- 
vinely-inspired truth,  and  as  binding  on  the 
conscience  as  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
The  Syllabus  makes  the  Pope  supreme  and 
absolute  over  the  whole  sphere  of  human  duty. 
It  anathematises  all  constitutional  monarchs 


and  parliaments,  and  holds  their  laws  and  au- 
thority as  void.  It  anathematises  all  opinions 
in  politics,  in  morals,  in  philosophy,  and  sci- 
ence, which  are  not  consonant  with  Eoman 
dogma,  and  pronounces  them  to  be  false.  It 
thus  divorces  the  "  Church"  from  the  State, 
and  places  her  at  war  with  the  whole  of 
modern  society.  Her  head  stands  apart  from, 
independent  of,  and  superior  to  all  other  mon- 
archs and  kingdoms. 

"  This  gives  an  overwhelming  interest  to 
Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  Alt  Catholic  movement. 
We  cannot  but  bail  with  pleasure  the  rise  of 
an  opponent  to  such  a  power,  and  all  the  more 
that  he  stands  up  within  the  Church  of  Eome 
itself.  He  has  not  come  an  hour  too  soon. 
We  ask  with  no  ordinary  anxiety,  What  are 
the  antecedents  of  the  man  ?  What  are  his 
opinions  and  motives;  are  they  such  as  will 
bring  sufficient  spiritual  and  moral  force  to 
the  movement  he  has  inaugurated  ?  What  is 
the  ground  he  has  taken  up  ;  is  it  firm  enough 
and  broad  enough  to  permit  him  to  fight  such 
a  battle?  What  companions  has  he  in  the 
conflict ;  will  their  counsels  aid  and  their  spirit 
cheer  him  in  his  arduous  task?  What  ad- 
vance has  the  movement  made,  and  in  what 
is  it  likely  to  issue?  It  is  a  brief  reply  to 
these  questions  which  we  propose  giving. 

"First  of  the  man.  John  Joseph  Ignatius 
von  Dollinger  was  born  at  Bamberg,  Bavaria, 
on  February  28,  1799.  Almost  immediately 
after  receiving  priest's  orders  in  1822  he  was 
nominated  chaplain  to  his  native  diocese  of 
Bamberg.  In  1826  appeared  his  first  work, 
the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  Eucharist 
during  the  First  Three  Centuries ;"  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  invited  to  lecture  before  the 
University  of  Munich  on  the  History  of  the 
Church.  The  substance  of  these  lectures  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  his  'Manual 
of  the  History  of  the  Church,'  and  later  (1838 
and  1843)  in  a  more  extended  form  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Church.'  Poli- 
tics now  began  to  receive  his  attention,  and 
in  1845  Dr.  Dollinger  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament. 
He  seems  to  have  found  this  line  of  thought 
and  action  not  incompatible  with  his  theo- 
logical and  historical  studies,  for  in  1851  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Parliament  of  Frank- 
fort, where  he  voted  for  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State.  In  1861 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  advocating 
the  abandonment  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Eoman  See.  Other  treatises  showed  the 
wide  range  of  his  thinking  and  reading,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  intellect  —  such  as  the 
'  Origin  of  Christianity'  (1835),  'The  Eeligion 
of  Mohammed'  (1838),  'The  Eeformation— 
its  Interior  Development  and  Effects'  (1848), 
'  A  Sketch  of  Luther,'  and  various  pamphlets, 
some  of- which  were  called  forth  by  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Bavarian  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  compelling  Protestant  soldiers  to 
do  homage  to  Eoman  Catholic  processions. 
The  great  teacher  of  Dr.  Dollinger  was  Pro- 


fessor Mohler,  of  Munich,  the  author  of  'The 
Symbolism  of  the  Two  Churches,'  and  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  works  on 
Eomanism  which  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced. 

"  The  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Dollinger,  which  we  have  received  from  a 
trustworthy  German  correspondent,  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  interesting  to  our  readers  : — '  Dr. 
Dollinger's  father,  Professor  Ignatius  Dollin- 
ger, was  a  celebrated  physiologist,  and  im- 
parted to  John,  his  eldest  son,  a  careful  edu- 
cation, desiring  to  see  him  enter  the  same 
paths  of  natural  science,  especially  anatomy 
and  physiology,  as  he  himself  excelled  in. 
His  wish  seemed  likely  to  be  realised,  as  the 
boy  gave  hopes  of  becoming  interested  in  the 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  more 
particularly  entomology.  But  all  along  the 
inward  vocation  was  very  different ;  and  even 
then  the  boy  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than 
with  a  large  Bible  in  his  hands  to  deliver, 
what  might  be  called,  exegetical  lectures  to 
his  comrades.  Accordingly  we  find  him  study- 
ing theology  at  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  and 
already  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  filling  the 
professional  chair  of  Church  History  and 
Canon  Law  at  Aschaffenburg.  We  then  find 
him  in  the  same  capacity  at  Munich,  whither 
the  university  had  been  removed  from  Land- 
shut.  Here  (at  Munich)  he  has  labored,  with 
brief  intermissions,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, now  a  period  of  about  forty  years.  When 
the  well-known  Mohler,  author  of  "  Sym- 
bolics,' &c,  was  called  to  the  theological 
faculty,  Dollinger  lectured  for  some  years  on 
Dogmatics.  He  was  present  in  1848  at  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  What 
especially  characterises  Dr.  Dollinger  is  his 
study  of  Church  History,  and  in  bis  works  on 
this  subject  he  has  by  no  means  shown  him- 
self friendly  to  Protestantism.  In  his  work, 
"  Luther,  a  Sketch,"  he  insinuates  that  this 
Eeformer's  book,  "The  Popedom  at  Eome 
established  by  the  Devil,"  was  written  in  a 
"  state  of  excitement  caused  by  intoxicating 
liquors."  In  his  work,  "Die  Kirche  und  die 
Kirchen'  (The  Church  and  the  Churches,) 
there  is  discernible  a  strong  partisan  spirit, 
though  he  blames  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Church  at  the  same  time.  The  principle  on 
which  he  proceeds  is  that  of  historical  re- 
search in  opposition  to  the  traditional  method, 
of  scholastic  rationalising  treatment.  Dr. 
Dollinger  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  immense 
erudition,  and  to  be  gifted  with  an  amazingly 
accurate  memory.  The  well-known  J.  von 
Gorres  used  to  relate  that  if  he  wanted  to  find 
a  sentence  or  paragraph  in  a  book,  but  which 
he  had  half-forgotten,  and  of  which  he  could 
remember  neither  the  title  nor  the  author,  he 
used  to  go  to  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  was  sure  to 
be  able  to  give  accurate  information  as  to 
every  particular,  besides  distinctly  pointing 
out  the  place  in  the  Eoyal  Library  where  the 
book  was  to  be  found.   In  Munich  he  has  led. 
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a  quiet  and  retired  life,  being  known  to  and 
recognised  by  few.  Almost  his  only  recrea- 
tion is  the  walk  from  his  house  to  the  uni- 
versity building  and  back  again.' 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

( Concluded  from  page  373.) 

From  a  letter  of  B.  W.  Ladd  to  M.  Ratcliff. 

"  Near  Smithfield,  6th  mo.  9th,  1845. 
"Beloved  Friend, — It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  receive  thy  letter  by  our  friend  J.  Ken- 
worthy,  and  to  find  thee  in  good  measure  en- 
joying the  love  to  the  household  of  faith, 
which  so  pre-eminently  characterized  the  be- 
loved disciples  and  apostles  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  when  near  the  time  of  His  being  per- 
sonally removed  from  them.  It  is  precious  to 
enjoy  that  fellowship  which  is  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  this  favored  state  we  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  only  as  we  watch  unto  prayer 
daily.  My  hope  for  preservation  in  this  day 
of  great  commotion  is  in  His  condescending 
love  and  mercy,  who  first  called  our  fore- 
fathers out  of  the  corruptions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  his 
glorious  gospel.  My  wife  joins  me  in  love  to 
you  all. 

Thy  attached  friend, 

B.  VV.  Ladd." 

 to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"  Mt.  Pleasant,  8th  mo.  28th,  1845. 

"Mildred  Ratcliff,  my  beloved  friend, — 
Thou  art  often  in  my  remembrance;  and  at 
this  time  it  is  with  me  to  salute  thee  with  a 
few  lines,  trusting  thou  art  sustained  in  the 
trial  of  the  removal  of  thy  dear  husband.  And 
I  desire,  according  to  my  capacity,  that  thou 
may  be  preserved  under  the  Lord's  notice  and 
protection  the  remaining  days  that  may  be 
allotted  in  this  state  of  existence;  and  when 
they  are  finished,  received  into  glory.  But 
how,  my  friend,  and  truly  valued  mother  in 
Israel,  is  my  heart  affected  in  the  removal 
of  these,  who  through  everlasting  love  and 
mercy  have  been  helpers  of  my  faith.  Truly 
I  feel  it  very  sensibly,  and  am  ready  to  query 
why  is  it  so  in  this  deeply  proving  day.  Pray 
for  me  when  thou  canst,  that  I  may  be  pre- 
served in  faithfulness  to  the  end;  and  that 
none  of  the  devices  of  the  crooked  serpent 
may  prevail  over  me.  My  love  to  the  breth- 
ren, to  such  as  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity, 
I  think  was  never  stronger.  ' 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  separated 
from  the  sincere-hearted  followers  of  Christ. 
There  is  so  much  afloat  which  I  think  is  above 
the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  so  much  counter- 
feiting the  King's  coin,  so  much  pluming  with 
the  Lord's  gifts  and  not  giving  him  the  glory, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  his  divine  displeasure 
is  manifested  amongst  us.  But  O,  how  my 
soul  travails  in  exercise,  that  none  who  are 
looking  unto  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  for  pro- 
tection, may  be  permitted  to  be  led  captive 
by  the  subtle  devices  of  him  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture declares  is  transformed  into  an  ano-ei  of 
light.  b 

"  I  received  a  very  acceptable  letter  from 
my  old  fellow  traveller,  Ann  Jones,  of  Stock- 
port, England,  a  few  days  ago.  Her  views  of 
the  state  of  things  in  our  Society  are  in  unison 
with  my  own.  Gladly  would  I  copy  it  for  thy 
perusal,  but  time  will  not  admit  of  it.  There 
is  however  one  paragraph  that  I  must  not  I 
omit:  'Does  dear  Mildred  Ratcliff  live  near' 
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thee?  If  thou  hast  an  opportunity  give  my 
dear  love  to  her.  I  received  a  sweet  salu- 
tation in  her  own  hand  writing  a  few  years 
back.  My  love  to  her  has  not  abated  by  dis- 
tance or  length  of  time  separating  us.'  *  * 
'  Ah,  had  we  as  a  people  individual^7  and  col- 
lectively humbled  ourselves  under  His  holy 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  former  desolation,  and 
kept  near  to  Him,  the  preserver  of  men,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  the  Babel  building  that 
has  succeeded  would  not  have  been  devised.' 
I  could  fill  this  sheet  with  excellent  matter 
from  the  letter,  in  which  thou  would  be  much 
comforted;  but  in  these  times  it  will  not  do. 
If  I  get  an  opportunity  after  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  life  and  health  be  spared,  I  intend  to 
come  and  spend  a  day  or  more  with  thee. 

"  In  that  love  which  craves  we  may  be 
abilitated  to  remember  each  other  before  the 
Lord,  I  remain  thy  friend  I  trust  in  the  bonds 
and  afflictions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 

Joseph  Edgerton  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

"Tenth  mo.  8th,  1845. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Under  a  feeling  of  gospel 
fellowship  I  address  thee,  desiring  for  thee  the 
continuance  of  that  loving  kindness  which  is 
better  than  life,  and  of  which  thou  hast  been 
a  large  sharer,  through  the  com  passion  of  our 
ever  merciful'and  good  Shepherd.  His  watch- 
ful care  is  as  much  over  his  dependent  little 
ones,  as  in  any  age  of  the  world.  It  is  often 
the  fervent  desire  of  my  mind,  that  I  may  be 
kept  in  the  valley  of  humility,  and  that  at  last 
I  may  be  found  possessing  a  portion  of  that 
life  which  beautifies  and  dignifies  every  mem- 
ber of  that  body  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is 
head.  If  we  continue  in  this  fellowship,  we 
shall  have  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful; 
and  even  though  the  bread  of  adversity  and 
the  water  of  affliction  be  given  us,  we  shall 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  blessed  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  even  in  suffering  en- 
dured for  the  Master's  sake.  I  have  never 
more  sensibly  felt  this  than  of  latter  time.  O, 
that  these  may  be  kept  in  that  pavilion  which 
is  immovable,  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  and 
be  fed  with  that  food  which  is  convenient, 
whereby  they  may  be  nourished,  and  be  en- 
abled to  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things  who 
is  the  Head,  even  Christ.  Then,  neither 
heights,  nor  depths,  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  may  be  able  to  separate  them  from 
Him  who  is  the  Leader,  Feeder,  and  Director 
of  bis  people.  They  will  be  willing  to  endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  pass  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report. 
I  have  often  remembered  that  it  was  said  of 
Him  who  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  him,  that  '  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.'  It  is  no 
marvel  (seeing  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to 
be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord) 
if  we  should  be  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
worldly  wise,  those  who  willingly  connive  at 
the  unsoundness  which  is  within  the  camp. 
May  patience  have  her  perfect  work. 

"  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
of  Truth  as  professed  by  us,  I  have  thought 
it  worth  suffering  much  for ;  and  I  crave  for 
the  household  of  faith,  that  a  settlement  in 
that  which  is  immovable  may  be  known  ; 
that,  being  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, we  might  occupy  that  position  assigned 


us  by  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  in  his  king-  ^ 
dom  on  the  earth. 

"  I  feel  myself  but  a  child  in  the  work  oi  f> 
the  Lord,  and  thou  art  one  whom  He  hath 
endowed  in  thy  day  with  the  excellency  oi 
dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power,  yet  feel- 
ing that  unity  which  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  partaken  oi  ' 
by  the  children  of  the  regeneration,  I  desire)  ,; 
to  encourage  thee.  I  believe  as  the  mountains  in 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  1° 
round  about  his  people.  Thou  mayst  feel  fe 
many  mental  conflicts,  added  to  much  bodilyl  i* 
suffering.  May  the  eternal  God  be  thy  refuge,  (k 
and  underneath  the  everlasting  arms.  I  do  lid 
believe  that  He  whose  compassions  fail  not,  pi 
who  was  pleased  in  early  life  to  open  to  thee  son 
the  beauty  of  his  true  and  living  way,  who  k 
was  the  strength  of  thy  meridian  day,  will  W> 
continue  to  guard  and  guide  thee  by  hiscoun-  mt 
sel,  and  finally  conduct  thee  safely  through'  the 
the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  into  to 
that  city  where  there  is  no  more  pain,  sick-  pa 
ness,  nor  weeping.  But  where  everlasting  1 
praises  arise  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  A 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  who  hath  redeemed!  est 
us  by  his  precious  blood.  Oh,  unmerited  crc 
mercy !  May  my  soul  bless  and  praise  Himl  tlii 
for  his  blessings  in  plucking  my  feet  out  of  11, 
the  mire  and  clay,  and  giving  me  a  portion  m 
of  settlement  upon  that  Rock,  against  which  of 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail.  do 

"  Thou  hast  no  doubt  heard  the  particulars 
of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting.    Whilst  I  deeply  ok 
mourn  the  state  of  Society,  I  feel  thankful  n 
that  our  meeting  was  favored  to  sustain  the  w 
position  which  it  did."  je: 

Here  the  autobiography  and  correspond-  lei 
ence  of  Mildred  Ratcliff  concludes.  But  we  ij 
trust  it  has  not  been  without  a  feeling  of  deep  Pa 
and  lively  interest,  that  the  course  of  this;  thi 
heaven-bound  pilgrim  has  been  thus  traced  k 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  years.  After  W 
getting  within  the  pale  of  a  religious  Society  Jo 
whose  doctrines,  testimonies,  and  peculiarities  Oc 
in  their  primitive  purity  and  fulness  she  had  in; 
adopted  from  conviction,  and  to  which  it  was  in 
very  evident  she  became  more  and  more  at-  la' 
tached,  she,  like  "  the  beloved  Persis"  spoken  ed 
of  by  the  Apostle,  "  labored  much  in  the  iri 
Lord."  Her  whole  life  subsequent  to  the 
period  when  she  joined  in  membership  with  sel 
Friends,  with  its  trials,  its  combats,  its  deep  a 
baptisms,  its  fightings  without  and  fears  with-  it; 
in,  all  tending  to  fill  up  the  allotted  measure  m; 
of  the  cup  of  suffering,  being  part  of  the  "  great  ini 
tribulation"  which  every  servant  and  hand-  cb 
maiden  of  the  Lord  Jesus  must  experience,  m 
has  been,  in  degree,  set  forth  in  the  memoirs  on 
and  fragments  left  by  her,  and  which  are  now  ife 
and  herewith  brought  to  a  termination.  te] 

She  departed  this  life  at  her  residence  near  » 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  1st  mo.  22d,  1847,  tb 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age ;  having  been  con-  an 
fined  to  the  house  with  but  little  intermission  it; 
for  a  period  of  more  than  four  years.  She  tb 
frequently  during  this  season,  petitioned  for  « 
patience,  which  in  a  remarkable  degree  was  is 
granted  her.  Her  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
appeared  to  be  placed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  tij 
Christ,  who  in  tender  mercy  had  so  strength-  m 
ened  her  soul,  as  to  enable  her  to  follow  Him 
through  a  life  of  many  sorrows  and  suffer-  m 
ings.  And  then  also,  He  who  had  been  with  u 
his  handmaiden  in  six  troubles,  did  not  for-  mi 
sake  in  the  seventh — the  last  trying  conflict  tk 
of  nature — but  so  manifested  His  living  pre-  tsi 
sence,  —  so  spread  abroad  his  love  in  her  ip 
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heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  death  was 
robbed  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  vic- 
k  oft  tory. 


For  "The  Friend." 

High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashghar. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

Amongst  the  group  collected  to  stare  at  the 
traveller  there  is  generally  a  Lama,  dressed 
in  a  red  robe  which  allows  one  arm  and 
shoulder  to  be  bare,  as  is  also  the  head.  In 
his  hand  he  carries  a  prayer-cylinder,  which 
he  whirls  round  on  its  wooden  handle  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  hand, 
aided  by  a  string  and  small  weight  attached 
to  it,  and  assisting  the  rotation.  Perched  on 
some  neighboring  pinnacle,  or  jammed  against 
the  vertical  face  of  some  rock,  is  the  Lama's 
monastery.  Such  is  a  Tibetan  village  with- 
out a  tree  except  a  few  stunted  willows  along 
the  life  giving  water-courses;  while  all  above, 
to  the  very  edge,  is  a  howling  wilderness  of 
gravel,  with  no  signs  of  man's  existence. 

In  the  broad  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus, 
which  constitutes  Ladak,  the  villages  in  places 
extend  continuously  for  several  miles.  The 
crops  are  here  wonderfully  luxuriant,  and  the 
climate  is  milder,  the  elevation  being  only 
11,000  feet.  The  town  of  Leh  itself  is  nestled 
under  the  hills,  at  a  distance  from  the  river 
of  some  four  miles  up  a  long  gentle  gravelly 
slope. 

We  spent  nearly  a  month  here  studying  the 
characteristics  of  the  Toorkees,  learning  all 
we  could  about  their  country  and  its  rulers, 
and  paving  the  way  for  an  expedition  next 
year.  At  last  we  started  back,  late  in  Octo- 
ber, from  Ladak,  and  were  but  just  in  time 
by  forced  marches  to  cross  the  Bara  Lacha 
Pass  before  it  was  closed  for  the  season  by 
the  snow.  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  two  Hindoostanee  servants,  who  lingered 
behind,  and,  finally  overpowered  by  cold,  sat 
down  with  the  apathy  of  their  race  to  die. 
Our  party  being  much  scattered,  and  bivouack- 
ing in  different  places  that  night,  we  did  not 
know  of  their  absence  till  it  was  too  late  to 
save  them.  Their  bodies  were  found  crouch- 
ed together,  and  rifled  by  the  Tibetan  yak- 
drivers. 

On  arriving  back  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  I 
set  myself  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  next  year's 
expedition.  My  companion,  unfortunately, 
was  not  able  to  join  me  again,  so  I  continued 
my  preparations  alone.  Putting  together  the 
information  acquired,  it  seemed  that  the  only 
chance  was  to  go  up  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant.  Asiatics  who  travel  do  so  from 
one  of  three  motives,  and  they  can  under- 
stand no  other.  Their  journeys  are  either 
religious,  commercial,  or  political.  They  will 
cross  the  whole  continent  to  visit  a  shrine; 
they  will  peril  their  lives  on  a  trading  trip ; 
and  envoys  are  constantly  threading  their 
way  from  one  distant  chief  to  another.  From 
the  first  and  the  last  pleas  I  was  debarred.  I 
was  determined  to  go  as  an  Englishman,  and, 
as  such,  I  could  have  no  religious  attraction 
in  Central  Asia;  nor  could  I  obtain  any  offi- 
cial recognition  from  our  Government  as  a 
motive  for  the  journey. 

Yet  I  was  convinced  that  the  favorable 
moment  had  now  arrived  for  opening  inter- 
course with  Eastern  Toorkistan.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  third  and  only  remaining 
character,  and  go  as  a  merchant,  and  the 
rather  that  this  would  give  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  state  of  the 


Central  Asian  market  and  what  promise  it 
afforded  to  English  trade,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  Indian  tea,  in  which  I 
had  a  personal  interest.  This  commercial  in- 
formation, if  I  could  obtain  it,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  result  of  my  journey,  for  with 
half-barbarous  nations  trade  is  the  only  bond 
of  union.  I  might  thus  hope  to  establish  per- 
manent communication  with  Central  Asia, 
which  the  mere  casual  transit  of  an  English 
traveller  would  never  accomplish. 

In  order  to  carry  out  my  intention  of  going 
in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  an  enterprising  firm  in  Cal- 
cutta to  send  up  a  venture  of  goods,  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  seemed  most  suitable  for  the 
Yarkand  market. 

Presents  also,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  fire- 
arms, had  to  be  bought,  for  in  Asia  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  interchange  of  gifts. 
I  trusted  chiefly  to  these  to  unlock  the  door 
for  me,  purposing  to  send  up  some  confiden- 
tial messenger  in  front  of  me,  who  should  pre- 
sent the  king  and  his  chiefs  with  gifts  in  my 
name,  informing  them  that  I  was  myself  fol- 
lowing with  more  valuable  ones  which  I 
hoped  to  make  over  in  person.  It  seemed  as 
if  this  course  afforded  the  best  hope  of  success, 
by  appealing  to  their  cupidity  while  at  the 
same  time  disarming  their  suspicions  by  frank- 
ly announcing  my  coming  beforehand. 

My  confidential  messenger  I  found  in  the 
person  of  Liwan  Bakhsh,  a  Mussulman  who 
had  formerly  been  in  my  service  as  Moonshee, 
or  writer,  and  was  now  occupying  some  petty 
post  under  Government." 

Until  within  a  few  years  of  our  author's 
visit,  the  country  he  attempted  to  explore 
was  subject  to  the  Chinese  authority;  but  the 
inhabitants  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  after  a 
tumultuous  and  bloody  succession  of  events, 
had  killed,  driven  out  or  subjugated  their 
former  rulers.  A  military  adventurer  named 
Mahammad  Yakoob,  held  the  supreme  power, 
with  the  title  of  Atalik  Ghazee.  An  envoy 
from  this  monarch  to  the  native  ruler  of  Cash- 
meer,  was  at  Leh  or  Ladak  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  on  his  return  home.  E.  Shaw  met  with 
him  there  at  that  time,  and  arranged  to  send 
in  his  company  his  messenger,  Diwan  Bakhsh, 
with  presents  to  the  king,  and  a  letter,  re- 
questing permission  to  visit  his  country. 
After  a  delay  of  about  three  weeks,  which 
were  spent  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
transport  of  his  goods  and  baggage,  he  fol- 
lowed on  to  Shahidoolla,  a  camping-ground 
and  small  fort  in  the  Tartar  territory,  where 
he  had  arranged  to  wait  for  the  king's  reply 
to  his  letter.  A  few  extracts  from  his  diary 
will  show  the  character  of  the  country  he  was 
passing  through,  and  the  precautions  travel- 
lers are  obliged  to  take. 

"October  18th.— Followed  marks  of  the  en- 
voy's party  up  a  side  stream  from  the  north. 
Shingly  bed  of  dry  stream,  gradually  steeper 
and  steeper,  till  wo  stood  on  the  ridge.  The 
depression  of  the  'col'  is  very  slight  indeed. 
View  to  south  of  glacier-mountains  extensive 
but  stormy.  To  north,  very  flat,  downy  coun- 
try, nearly  the  level  of  our  pass.  One  or  two 
large  patches  of  snow,  our  elevation  being 
about  19,000  feet.  Tashee  and  I  walked  on 
to  keep  ourselves  warm,  but,  halting  at  sun- 
set, had  to  sit  and  freeze  for  several  hours  be- 
fore the  things  came  up.  The  best  way  of 
keeping  warm  on  such  an  occasion  is  to  squat 
down,  kneeling  against  a  bank,  resting  your 
head  on  the  bank,  and  nearly  between  your 


knees.  Then  tuck  your  overcoat  in  all  round 
you,  over  head  and  all;  and  if  you  are  lucky, 
and  there  is  not  too  much  wind,  you  will 
make  a  little  atmosphere  of  your  own  inside 
the  covering  which  will  be  snug  in  compari- 
son with  the  outside  air.  Your  feet  suffer 
chiefly,  but  you  learn  to  tie  yourself  into  a 
kind  of  knot,  bringing  as  many  surfaces  of 
your  body  together  as  possible.  I  have  passed 
whole  nights  in  this  kneeling  position  and 
slept  well ;  whereas  I  should  not  have  got  a 
wink  had  I  been  stretched  at  full  length  with 
such  a  scanty  covering  as  a  great  coat.  At 
last  tho  camp  arrived.  We  had  brought  a 
little  fuel  with  us,  and  melted  some  ice  for 
water.    No  grass  at  all  for  the  cattle. 

October  19th. — The  soil  is  all  clay,  covered 
with  flinty  stones  and  rough  agates.  Not  a 
vestige  of  grass;  but  a  little  fuel  in  the  shape 
of  the  lavender-plant,  as  it  may  be  called.  This 
consists  of  a  little  bunch  of  shoots,  three  or 
four  inches  high,  looking  like  lavender.  These 
little  bunches  are  scattered  about  seven  or 
eight  yards  apart  or  more.  They  have  a 
woody  root,  much  more  substantial  than 
might  be  imagined  from  their  insignificant 
appearance  above  ground;  men  go  out  with 
little  picks  and  dig  them  up,  but  it  takes 
several  hours,  even  where  they  are  most  plen- 
tiful, before  a  man  can  collect  enough  to  light 
a  fire  with.  The  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  famishing  horses,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
stay  their  hunger  where  there  is  no  grass,  as 
here.  So  late  in  the  season  there  was  no 
water  anywhere  on  this  plain,  but  we  found 
a  few  patches  of  snow,  and  melted  enough  to 
cook  with  and  drink.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, fuel  enough  to  melt  any  for  the  horses 
to  drink,  and  they  had  for  many  days  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  munching  snow  to  allay 
their  thirst. 

October  27th. — Kabeer  [his  Indian  servant] 
was  brought  in  during  the  night,  having  lain 
down  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  had  heard 
me  and  Tashee  passing  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  him  in  the  dark,  but  had  not  the  energy  to 
speak,  fearing  we  might  compel  him  to  get  up 
and  come  into  camp!  Such  are  the  natives  of 
India.  He  would  doubtless  have  died,  ex- 
posed to  that  bitter  night,  had  I  not  sent  the 
men  out  to  search  for  him. 

October  28tb. — A  gradual  descent  leads 
down  a  long  valley  into  the  plain  of  an  old 
lake  bed,  with  water-marks  200  feet  up  the 
hill-sides.  One  or  two  small  brackish  pools 
half-frozen,  all  the  rest  a  bed  of  1  phoollee,'  or 
coarse  soda.  Above  is  a  very  thin  cake  of 
earth,  below  which  the  foot  sinks  into  the 
finest  loose  powdered  soda,  pure  white,  four 
or  five  inches  deep.  Below  this  is  a  sheet  of 
impure  common  salt,  or  saltpetre,  which  you 
can  hear  crack  like  thin  ice  under  fresh  snow 
as  you  walk.  In  many  places  the  coat  of 
earth  is  absent,  and  the  soda  is  hard  and  irre- 
gular. It  was  horrible  walking  for  five  hours 
over  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  found  it  my  duty  likewise  to  go  to  meet- 
ings in  the  middle  of  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
First-days — I  have  since  mourned  to  see  such 
a  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings; which  plainly  shows  that  they  who  do 
so  are  not  enough  concerned  for  their  salva- 
tion.— C.  Mealy. 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.    Trust  in  the  Lord. 
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"  For  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and 
labor  of  love,  which  ye  have  showed  towards  his  name, 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  unto  the  saints  and  do  min- 
ister."   Heb.  vi.  10. 

Aslant  fell  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun 

Through  the  school-room  windows  at  Durham  Place 
The  last  little  urchin — his  lessons  done, 
And  his  good-night  said — had  gone,  to  run 

His  merry  homeward  race. 

At  the  desk,  with  her  toil-worn  head  bowed  low 

On  her  fevered  hands,  a  teacher  sate, 
Making  no  movement  as  if  to  go, 
Though  round  her  fell  the  broad  sunset's  glow, 

And  the  hour  was  waxing  late. 

The  light  wind  strayed  through  the  open  door, 

And  lovingly  lifted  the  loosened  hair 
That  fell  round  a  forehead  where  time  had  made 
Some  footprints,  but  left  a  sweet,  pensive  shade, 

That  rendered  it  still  more  fair. 

She  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  in  her  dream 

The  narrow  walls  of  the  meagre  room 
Had  dropped  away,  and  the  sunsets  gleam 
Fell  on  a  fair  bower,  and  made  it  seem 

All  flooded  with  rosy  bloom. 

And  for  the  shrill  sound  of  A,  B,  C, 
That  echoed  so  late  in  her  tortured  ear, 

The  notes  of  the  woodland  birds  heard  she, 

And  the  lapse  of  waters,  as  dreamily 
They  coursed  through  a  valley  near, 

And  she  knew  not  whence  came  the  sense  of  rest 

That  so  sweetly  over  her  spirit  came, 
Till  a  gentle  presence  was  manifest, 
A  gentle  hand  her  forehead  pressed, 

And  a  soft  voice  called  her  name. 

It  bade  her  come,  and  she  followed  on, 

Scarce  knowing  whether  she  waked  or  dreamed, 

To  where  there  was  raised  a  sylvan  throne, 

And  the  form  of  Him  who  sat  thereon, 
Like  the  Man  of  Sorrow  seemed. 

And  many  a  loving  one  came  and  stood 

Around  the  Master,  each  to  tell 
How  he  had  illumined  some  dark  abode, 
Or  lightened  some  pilgrim's  heavy  load, 

For  the  Lord,  he  loved  so  well. 

When  His  sweet  "  Well  done"  was  bestowed  on  all, 
And  each  from  His  presence  on  had  passed, 

Trembling  she  came  at  the  Master's  call, 

And  prone  at  His  feet  was  fain  to  fall, 
The  weakest  and  the  last. 

But  gently  He  raised  her  and  bade  her  say 
What  she  to-day  for  her  Lord  had  done ; 

"  Master,"  she  cried,  ''  though  I  love  alway, 

Naught  have  I  done  for  Thee  to-day  ; 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun  : 

"  I  teach  the  little  ones  day  by  day, 

And  they  cling  to  me  with  a  fondness  strange  ; 

I  teach  them  knowledge,  and  guide  their  play, 

And  strive  that  never  in  harmful  way, 
Their  little  feet  may  range. 

"  But  for  Thy  service  I  find  no  place, 

No  deeds  of  love  have  I  to  tell, 
Though  with  tears  I  mourn  my  wasted  days, 
And  long  to  toil  in  the  broad  highways, 

For  the  Lord  I  love  so  well. 

"  I  see  the  harvest  field  gleaming  white, 
And  heavy  with  sheaves  which  I  may  not  reap  ; 

I  see  fair  flowerets  touched  with  blight, 

I  see  Wrong  triumphing  over  Right, 
And  can  only  look  and  weep." 

Then  a  wondrous  smile  lit  the  Master's  face, 
A  smile  that  shone  down  to  her  very  heart ; 

And  these  were  his  words:  "Dear  child  of  grace! 

Who  toils  and  weeps  in  the  humblest  place, 
Hath  in  my  work  a  part ! 

"  Fear  not !  for  thy  toils  the  Master  owns ; 

And  precious  to  Him  is  thy  ministry ; 
Fear  not  I"  and  He  spake  in  gentlest  tones, 
"  Who  carest  so  well  for  the  little  ones, 

Hath  even  cared  for  Me." 

Rose  Temple. 
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Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

We  will  now  return  to  the  falls,  and  pursue 
our  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
the  lake.  We  wound  our  way  among  the 
dense  pines  that  clothe  the  foot-hills,  and, 
striking  a  game-trail,  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  marshy  bottoms  of  the  river.  Great  num- 
bers of  small  springs  seem  to  flow  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  distribute  themselves 
over  the  bottom,  finally  draining  into  the 
river.  The  deep  snows  which  fall  on  the 
mountains,  and  continue  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  melt  so  gradually  that  these 
springs  have  a  constant  supply,  and  during 
the  summer  the  grass  and  flowers  give  to  the 
lowlands  a  meadow-like  appearance  by  the 
freshness  and  vividness  of  the  colors.  The 
river,  by  its  width,  its  beautiful  curves,  and 
easy  flow,  moves  on  down  toward  its  wonder- 
ful precipices  with  a  majestic  motion  that 
would  charm  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Some  of 
the  little  streams  which  we  crossed  on  our 
way  up  the  river,  were  full  of  fresh-water 
shells.  Wherever  the  water  stands  for  a  time, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  yellow  scum 
from  the  presence  of  iron.  About  five  miles 
above  the  falls,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
we  crossed  a  small  stream  which  held  a  large 
amount  of  alum  iu  solution,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  appropriately  named  Alum  Creek. 
This  little  stream  is  two  feet  wide  and  two 
inches  deep,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and,  as  it 
flows  along  through  the  rich  grass,  it  would 
not  be  noticed  by  the  traveller  that  it  differed 
from  any  other  stream,  except  by  the  taste. 
Ever  since  descending  into  the  basin  we  have 
met  with  great  quantities  of  a  kind  of  obsidian. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  a  compact,  amorphous, 
crystalline  mass,  like  opaque  glass,  but  as  an 
aggregate  of  small  amorphous  masses,  easily 
disintegrating,  so  that  the  surface  is  covered 
with  the  small  obsidian  pebbles.  The  color 
is  black  or  dull  purplish-black.  There  are  ex- 
posures here  and  there  of  the  basalt  also  ; 
some  of  it  contains  great  quantities  of  round- 
ed masses,  like  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  ;  they  seem  to  be 
little  geodes,  found  in  the  igneous  mass,  lined 
inside  with  crystals  of  quartz.  These  masses 
are  sometimes  called  "  volcanic  walnuts"  by 
travellers. 

About  ten  miles  above  the  falls,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Yellowstone,  we  came  to  a  most 
interesting  group  of  hot  springs,  named  in 
Lieutenant  Doane's  report,  the  "  Seven  Hills." 
The  chart  which  accompanies  this  report  will 
show  the  location  of  the  hills  and  the  springs 
in  relation  to  them.  The  little  stream  on  the 
east  side  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Alum  Creek, 
and  the  springs  that  border  show  the  origin 
of  the  alum  that  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
waters,  which  hold  their  full  strength  until 
they  flow  into  the  Yellowstone.  We  ap- 
proached this  group  of  springs  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  first  spring  that  attracted  our 
attention  was  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
white  hills.  It  was  a  powerful  steam-vent, 
with  the  strong,  impulsive  noise  like  a  high- 
pressure  engine,  and  hence  its  name  of  Loco- 
motive Jet.  The  aperture  is  about  6  inches 
in  diameter,  a  sort  of  raised  chimney,  and  all 
around  it  were  numerous  small  continuous 
steam-vents,  all  of  which  were  elegantly  lined 
with  the  bright-yellow  sulphur.  The  entire 
surface  was  covered  with  the  white  siliceous 


crust,  which  gives  forth  a  hollow  sound  be 
neath  the  tread ;  and  we  took  pleasure  im 
breaking  it  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vents, 
and  exposing  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
sulphur-coating  on  the  inner  sides.  This  crust 
is  ever  hot,  and  yet  so  firm  that  we  could 
walk  over  it  anywhere.  On  the  south  side  of 
these  hills,  close  to  the  foot,  is  a  magnificent 
sulphur-spring.  The  deposits  around  it  are 
silica  ;  but  some  places  are  white,  and  enamel 
ed  like  the  finest  porcelain.  The  thin  edges 
of  the  nearly  circular  rim  extend  over  the 
waters  of  the  basin  several  feet,  yet  the  open 
portion  is  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The  steam 
that  issues  from  this  spring  is  so  strong  and 
hot  that  it  was  only  on  the  windward  side 
that  I  could  approach  it  and  ascertain  its 
temperature,  197°.  The  agitation  seemed  to 
affect  the  entire  mass,  carrying  it  up  impul- 
sively to  the  height  of  4  feet.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  huge  caldron  of  perfectly  clear 
water  somewhat  superheated.  But  it  is  the 
decorations  about  this  spring  that  lent  the 
charm,  after  our  astonishment  at  the  seething 
mass  before  us — the  most  beautiful  scolloping 
around  the  rim,  and  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
face covered  with  a  sort  of  pearl-like  bead 
work.  The  base  is  the  pure  white  silica, 
while  the  sulphur  gave  every  possible  shade, 
from  yellow  to  the  most  delicate  cream.  No 
kind  of  embroidering  that  human  art  can  con- 
ceive or  fashion  could  equal  this  specimen  of 
the  cunning  skill  of  nature.  On  the  northeast 
side  of  the  hills,  extending  from  their  summits, 
are  large  numbers  of  the  steam-vents,  with 
the  sulphur  linings  and  deposits  of  the  sulphur 
over  the  surface.  These  hills  are  entirely 
due  to  the  old  hot  springs,  and  are  from  50  to 
150  feet  in  height.  The  rock  is  mostly  com- 
pact silica,  but  there  is  almost  every  degree 
of  purity,  from  a  kind  of  basalt  to  the  snow- 
white  silica.  Some  of  it  is  a  real  conglom- 
erate, with  a  fine  siliceous  cement  inclosing 
pebbles  of  white  silica,  like  those  seen  around 
the  craters  of  some  geysers.  Although  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  true  geysers  in  this 
group,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  these  were, 
in  former  times,  very  powerful  ones,  that  have 
built  up  mountains  of  silica  by  their  overflow. 
The  steam-vents  on  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills  represent  the  dying  stages  of  this 
once  most  active  group.  Quite  a  dense  growth 
of  pines  now  covers  these  hills.  They  rise  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  plains,  and  from  their  pe- 
culiar white  appearance  are  conspicuous  for  a 
great  distance.  At  one  point  there  is  a  steam- 
vent  so  hot  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach  it, 
emitting  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  and  with- 
in two  feet  of  it  there  is  a  larger  spring,  boil- 
ing like  a  caldron.  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
there  is  no  underground  connection  of  any 
of  the  springs  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
the  rims  of  these  craters,  as  well  as  the  inner 
sides  of  their  basins,  have  a  beautiful  papulose 
surface,  the  silica  just  covered  with  a  thin 
veil  of  delicate  creamy  sulphur.  At  this  lo- 
cality are  some  very  remarkable  turbid  and 
mud  springs,  on  the  south  portion  of  this 
singular  group,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  chart.  One  of  them  has  a  basin  20 
feet  in  diameter,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and 
the  contents  have  almost  the  consistency  of 
thick  hasty-pudding.  The  surface  is  covered 
all  over  with  puffs  of  mud,  which,  as  they 
burst,  give  off  a  thud-like  noise,  and  then  the 
fine  mud  recedes  from  the  centre  of  the  puffs 
in  the  most  perfect  rings  to  the  side.  This 
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d-pot  presents  this  beautiful  picture  ;  and 
sough  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  yet 
is  very  rare  that  the  mud  is  just  in  the 
idition  to  admit  of  these  peculiar  rings, 
e  kind  of  thud  is,  of  course,  produced  by 
escape  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
ougb  the  mud.  Indeed,  there  is  no  com- 
ison  that  can  bring  before  the  mind  a 
irer  picture  of  such  a  mud  volcano  than  a 
re  caldron  of  thick  mush.  The  mud  is  so 
!  as  to  have  no  visible  or  sensible  grain, 
I  is  very  strongly  impregnated  with  alum, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  twenty- 
yards  in  width,  the  valley  of  this  little 
nch  of  Alum  Creek  is  perforated  with  these 
d-vents  of  all  sizes,  and  the  contents  are  of 
degrees  of  consistency,  from  merely  turbid 
ter  to  a  thick  mortar.  The  entire  surface 
erfectly  bare  of  vegetation  and  hot,  yield- 
in  many  places  to  a  slight  pressure.  I 
3mpted  to  walk  about  among  these  sim- 
cing  vents,  and  broke  through  to  my  knees, 
ering  myself  with  the  hot  mud, to  my  great 
a  and  subsequent  inconvenience.  One  of 
largest  of  the  turbid  springs  has  a  basin 
h  a  nearly  circular  rim  20  feet  from  the 
rgin  to  the  water,  and  40  feet  in  diameter, 
jre  are  two  or  three  centers  of  ebullition  ; 
perature,  188°.  We  may  say,  in  conclu- 
t,  in  regard  to  this  group,  that  while  there 
i  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  springs  at 
present  time,  the  remains  of  the  dead 
ings  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  sur- 
and  those  which  are  more  active  present 
evidence  of  far  greater  power  in  past 
es. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Isaac  Brown, 
saac  Brown's  letter  to  Mildred  Batcliff, 
lished  in  a  recent  number  of  "The  Friend," 
dly  reminds  some  of  those  who  knew  him, 
that  trying  period  in  his  life  to  which  he 
eelingly  alludes.  His  deep  and  protracted 
ital  affliction,  in  its  origin,  did  not  appear 
>e  so  much  the  result  of  a  wilful  neglect  or 
obedience  to  known  duty,  as  a  fear  and  belief, 
ough  a  feeling  of  great  unworthiness,  that 
Master  had  withdrawn  his  good  spirit 
n  him,  and  left  him  to  himself  without 
>e  of  mercy.  He  was  esteemed  as  one  who 
nestly  strove  to  do  his  Master's  will  in  the 
eness  and  simplicity  of  the  Truth  ;  yet  he 
i  very  small  and  useless  in  his  own  estima- 
),  and  at  times  much  given  to  discourage- 
it.  During  those  five  years  in  which  he 
s,  he  did  not  in  humility  shed  a  tear,  his 
dition  appeared  to  be  that  of  hopelessness 
despair,  and  he  went  mourning  on  his 
7,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  under  an  im- 
ssion  that  the  beloved  of  his  soul  had  fled 
er  more  to  return — hence  not  that  hopeful 
■tful  "Isaac  Brown,"  as  formerly — and 
ich  his  friends  desired  "  again"  to  see. 
ieving  as  he  did  that  the  true  object  of  at- 
iing  religious  meetings  was  for  the  per- 
nance  of  spiritual  worship,  wholly  accept- 
i  in  the  Divine  sight,  he  deemed  it  but 
)kery  to  meet  with  his  friends  professedly 
that  solemn  purpose,  while  a  conciousness 
Iflijsuch  extreme  destitution  of  all  good  was 
sent  with  him.  But  "  when  the  dear  Mas- 
in  bis  own  appointed  time,  which  is  the 
t  time,  was  pleased  to  touch  bis  heart  with 
finger  of  his  love,"  be  then  felt  enabled  to 
e  his  dear  friend's  advice  to  "  work  hard 
go  to  meetings."  His  beart  was  then  re- 
ed of  its  gloomy  forebodings,  and  enabled 


to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  had 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  as  with  a  "  whip 
of  small  cords,"  had  driven  out  the  enemies 
of  his  soul's  peace,  and  made  his  "house  a 
house  of  prayer,"  so  full  of  thankfulness,  hu- 
mility and  love,  that  his  long  absent  tears 
flowed  in  abundance.  From  this  time  forward, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  observed 
diligence  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings, while  physical  ability  continued  ;  and 
although  he  subsequently  experienced  times 
of  similar  descendings,  yet  he  was  favored  to 
maintain  a  measure  of  hope  and  confidence  in 
that  power  which  he  had  known  to  be  his 
strength  in  weakness,  to  his  preservation 
above  the  raging  billows  which  at  times 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  His  honest 
sincerity  and  child-like  simplicity,  together 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  goodwill  towards 
all,  much  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  who 
yet  retain  his  example  of  humility  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  in  worthy  remembrance. 
Ohio,  7th  mo.  8th,  1872. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Fungoid  Growth. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Front  and  Walnut  streets, 
in  Philadelphia,  are  a  number  of  stores  which 
are  occupied  by  wholesale  liquor  dealers.  In 
the  upper  stories  of  many  of  these  are  stored 
large  quantities  of  whiskey,  and  the  bungs  of 
the  casks  in  which  it  is  contained  are  left 
open,  so  that  the  fusel  oil  may  evaporate,  a 
process  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  summer's 
sun. 

I  had  long  noticed  the  existence,  on  the 
outer  walls  of  many  of  these  stores,  of  a  black 
deposit,  greatly  disfiguring  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings.  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  cryp- 
togamic  vegetable  growth,  caused  by  the 
dampness  of  the  situation,  but  a  recent  con- 
versation with  one  whose  place  of  business 
was  in  that  vicinity,  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  might  in  some  manner  be  dependent  on 
the  storage  of  whiskey,  as  it  was  said  that 
the  deposit  was  most  abundant  on  those 
houses  where  whiskey  and  fusel  oil  tainted 
the  atmosphere. 

Having  scraped  a  small  portion  of  the  black 
material  from  a  wall,  I  sent  it  to  Charles  Potts 
at  Westtown,  to  be  examined  by  the  aid  of 
the  powerful  microscope  recently  purchased 
by  some  friends  of  that  institution.  It  was 
prepared  with  glycerine,  and  when  placed  in 
the  field  of  view  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
high  magnifying  power,  it  exhibited  very 
clearly  its  vegetable  structure.  The  indi- 
vidual cells  were  about  ^vvo  °^  an  *nca  iQ 
diameter,  with  concentric  circles,  indicating  a 
somewhat  complex  structure.  The  manner 
of  growth  was  evidently  by  the  elongation 
and  ultimate  division  of  the  cells.  Some  of 
these  had  a  dark  line  across  the  centre,  show- 
ing where  the  future  division  would  take 
place.  In  others,  the  separation  of  the  parts 
had  progressed  so  far,  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  cells,  though  still  joined 
together.  They  were  arranged  in  lines  and 
clusters. 

On  comparing  them  with  the  fungus  which 
forms  the  smut  of  wheat,  there  was  a  marked 
similarity  in  their  general  character.  J. 

Whether  thralled  or  exiled, 
Whether  poor  or  rich  thou  be, 

Whether  praised  or  reviled, 
Not  a  rush  it  is  to  thee: 

This  nor  that  thy  rest  doth  win  thee, 

But  the  mind  that  is  within  thee. 

Wither,  1632, 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

Fruitful  in  Every  Good  Work. 

In  this  age  of  hard  work,  when  a  sense  of 
hurry  seems  to  have  entered  into  every  cir- 
cle of  activity,  as  if  some  mysterious  voice  had 
whispered  to  every  heart,  "  Work  while  it  is 
day;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work,"  making  the  workers  gird  themselves 
anew  to  heavier  tasks  and  swifter  toil,  we 
meet  in  the  circle  of  religious  activity  with 
many  laborers  carrying  other  burdens  than 
those  which  the  Master  has  given  them  to 
bear,  and  fainting  under  weariness  whose  hid- 
den cause  is  inward  weakness  rather  than 
outward  toil ;  therefore  it  surely  behoves  us 
to  set  ourselves  steadfastly  to  consider  reli- 
gious work,  or  work  for  God,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly termed.  In  so  doing  we  may  learn  sundry 
truths  and  first  principles  concerning  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  that  may  greatly  help  us  against 
growing  weary  in  well-doing,  and  so  establish 
us  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  that  we  may  still 
"  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

In  the  first  place,  have  we  enough  ponder- 
ed the  significant  fact,  that  while  Christians 
are  permitted  to  work  for  the  Lord,  they  are 
commanded  to  wait  upon  him  ?  Working  is  set 
before  us  in  the  Scripture  in  the  light  of  a 
privilege,  ivaitingin  that  of  a  duty.  Great  and 
wise  is  the  love  that  has  ordered  it  thus,  for 
in  working  we  give,  in  waiting  we  receive  ; 
and  the  Most  High  knoweth  that  in  himself 
and  for  himself  he  hath  no  need  of  us  or  of 
our  works,  while  we  have  all  need  of  him  and 
of  his  gifts.  Therefore  it  is,  that  while  every 
member  of  the  household  of  faith  may  have 
the  daily  and  constant  happiness  of  waiting 
on  the  Lord,  only  at  such  times  and  for  such 
uses  as  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them  can  they 
have  the  added  joy  of  going  on  his  errands, 
or  doing  somewhat  for  his  sake  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  outward  cry  of  the  religious  world, 
"  Go  and  work  for  God,"  so  often  drowns  the 
gentle  inward  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bid- 
ding us  "  wait  on  the  Lord,"  that  it  requires 
an  opened  ear  and  a  humble  heart  to  discern 
the  due  relation  and  proportion  between  the 
working  and  the  waiting. 

We  have  indeed  much  need  of  patience  to 
keep  ourselves  from  being  hurried  on  unad- 
visedly by  the  rush  of  religious  effort  around 
us.  Waiting  on  God  will  indeed  lead  to  the 
working,  for  the  Great  King  owns  no  idle  la- 
borers, no  superfluous  servants,  but  appointeth 
to  every  man  his  work  ;  but  the  waiting  must 
have  the  first  place,  for  it  can  never  be  too 
urgently  insisted  upon,  that  being  by  nature 
completely  bankrupt  in  all  heavenly  things, 
we  can  never  give  out  more  than  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  receiving  must  precede 
the  giving.  Working  expends  grace,  waiting 
receives  it;  and  surely  it  is  because  in  this 
matter  Christians  are  often  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  receipts  in  ad- 
vance of  the  expenditure,  that  we  find  so 
much  toil,  so  little  profit ;  so  much  sowing,  so 
little  reaping ;  so  many  weary  and  disappoint- 
ed laborers,  so  few  rejoicing  singers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  desire  to  work  for  God  is  one  that  ge- 
nerally takes  early  possession  of  the  renewed 
heart;  and  Satan,  who  knows  this,  often  con- 
trives to  weave  his  subtlest  snares  out  of  this 
very  desire,  for  his  kingdom  in  a  man's  heart 
stands  and  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
natural  or  carnal  mind  in  that  man.  So  long 
as  the  natural  mind  is  uncrucified,  Satan 
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keepeth  his  goods  therein  in  peace ;  therefore 
when  the  heart  is  first  directed  into  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  life  of  the  carnal  mind  is 
threatened,  the  deceiver  often  turns  aside  the 
blow  by  getting  the  powers  of  the  natural 
mind  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  this  way  the  old  self  escapes  spirit- 
ual crucifixion,  and  spiritual  resurrection  is 
retarded  ;  for  the  old  nature,  however  appa- 
rently busied  in  the  service  of  God,  is  the  old 
nature  still,  and  his  death  and  not  his  service, 
is  that  which  God  requireth. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  hindrance  to 
the  true  service  of  God,  either  by  the  church 
as  a  body;  or  by  individual  Christians,  than 
the  enlisting  therein  of  the  powers  and  activi- 
ties of  the  unrenewed  natural  man.  Its  best 
powers,  its  highest  feelings,  its  noblest  im- 
pulses, are  but  as  "the  flower  of  the  grass  ;" 
no  increase  in  their  amount,  their  strength, 
or  their  beauty  can  alter  their  nature,  or  turn 
the  flower  of  the  grass  that  withereth  into 
wheat  for  the  Master's  garner.  Every  seed 
must  produce  after  its  kind;  the  seed  must 
come  from  God  that  produces  fruit  for  God  ; 
for  heavenly  fruit  there  must  be  heavenly 
seed  ;  for  immortal  fruit  there  must  be  immor- 
tal seed  ;  for  spiritual  work  there  must  be  spi- 
ritual workers.  Deeply  has  the  church  of  Christ 
suffered  in  her  labors  of  love  from  the  min- 
gling together  in  her  fields  of  toil  of  laborers 
who  live  and  work  after  the  flesh  with  those 
who  live  and  work  after  the  Spirit.  In  the 
visible  church  such  a  mixture  is,  in  a  great 
measure  unavoidable.  Only  He  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open  could  authoritatively  and 
justly  divide  the  wheat  from  the  tares;  and 
since  his  present  verdict  is,  "  Let  both  grow 
together  until  the  time  of  harvest,"  our  part 
is  not  to  attempt  to  separate  them,  but  rather 
simply  and  earnestly  to  uphold  the  principle 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  true,  though  as  yet 
unmanifested,  distinction  between  them,  name- 
ly, the  principle,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit." 

How  would  the  doing  so  affect  our  own 
conduct  practically  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  our- 
selves true  and  spiritual  workers,  however 
earnestly  we  might  desire  to  have  more  fel- 
low laborers  in  the  fields  so  "  white  already 
to  harvest,"  we  should  never  urge  upon  any 
person,  and  especially  not  upon  any  young 
person,  the  duty  or  privilege  of  engaging  in 
work  for  God  until  we  had  first  set  clearly  be- 
fore him  the  necessity  that  precedes  every  re- 
ligious duty  or  privilege  :  "  Ye  must  be  born 
again."  We  should  endeavor  to  show  plain- 
ly that  we  consider  the  new  birth  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  the  right  performance 
of  the  humblest  ministry  in  the  church  of 
God;  and  that  we  deeply  feel  that  we  must 
be  children  of  God  in  the  fullest  and  widest 
and  eternal  sense  before  we  can  be  his  instru- 
ments, his  vessels,  his  laborers,  or  his  servants. 
Better  far  would  it  be  to  lose  for  a  time  a  pro- 
mising or  much-needed  helper  by  the  faithful 
enunciation  of  this  truth;  better  to  leave  a 
young  heart  grieving  for  the  want  of  spiritual 
life  that  unfitted  him  to  be  a  spiritual  worker, 
than  to  engage  him,  while  yet  dead  before 
God,  in  the  busy  doing  of  dead  works.  Preach- 
ing, teaching,  reading  the  Bible  to  the  igno- 
rant, visiting  the  sick,  or  feeding  the  hungry, 
can  all  be  dead  works  in  the  sight  of  God  if 
wrought  by  one  not  yet  himself  alive  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Will  it  be  any  joy  to  the  child  of  Q-od  in  the 


day  of  harvest  to  look  back  to  the  time  when, 
through  a  mistaken  zeal,  he  invited  laborers 
to  come  forward  to  earn  the  Master's  wages, 
who  had  not  first  received  the  Father's  gift — 
that  gift  of  God  which  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  Will  he  not  rather 
feel,  "I  helped  them  to  believe  that  they  had 
life  by  setting  them  to  work  side  by  side  with 
the  living;  I  hindered  them  from  seeking  life 
by  making  them  too  busy  to  perceive  their 
need  of  it;  I  invited  them  to  give  before  they 
had  received,  to  work  for  God  before  they 
had  waited  upon  God?  Had  I  not  done  so, 
might  they  not  have  gone  forth  bearing  far 
more  precious  seed,  and  have  returned  home 
with  greater  joy,  and  brought  more  sheaves 
with  them?" — The  Oakfield  Papers. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Maryville  Monitor 
Is  only  an  auxiliary  to  the  Freedmen's 
school  work  in  Tennessee,  as  the  Freedmen's 
Friend  is  to  that  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  costs  about  $12.50  a  month  to  pub- 
lish. It  is  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting 
in  subscriptions  :  the  price  was  put  low  to  in- 
duce the  Freedmen  to  subscribe ;  25  cents  be- 
ing enough  to  bind  a  bargain  to  self  respect. 
It  speaks  to  the  Freed  man  from  among  them,&s 
an  enterprise  of  theirs,  the  publisher  being 
one  of  their  race,  a  native  Tennesseean  ;  and 
the  contributions  to  its  columns  being  in  part 
from  them.  Those  who  subscribe  or  other- 
wise contribute  to  the  work  in  Tennessee,  may 
therefore  feel  that  they  are  sustaining,  not  a 
newspaper  only,  but  giving  so  much  for  that 
work,  and  for  the  paper  as  its  organ,  and  as 
a  reliable  channel  of  information  now  needed 
to  assist  in  maintaining  our  relations  properly 
with  the  South.  For,  since  the  demise  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  curtailment  of 
denominational  support,  there  has  been  not 
only  a  falling  off  of  more  than  2000  schools, 
but  with  them  the  stop  of  full,  classified  re- 
ports, and  items  which  formerly  kept  us  in- 
formed and  interested  in  matters  which  close- 
ly concern  us,  as  a  part  of  the  nationality  to 
be  affected  by  the  sudden  transition  to  citizen- 
ship, of  those  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  de- 
clared by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  to 
have  "  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect."  Sympathy  is  not  failing 
in  the  North ;  what  fails  is  the  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  things  in  the  South.  This 
is  sought  to  be  supplied  in  a  degree  by  "  The 
Monitor."  The  truth  is  stated  in  the  fact 
that  only  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the 
-4,500,000  have  been  to  school:  that  causes 
(social  and  political)  are  now  working  to  make 
history  which  will  be  creditable  to  us,  and  safe 
for  the  nation,  in  proportion  as  we  now  acquit 
us  of  our  duty  in  the  present  new  crisis  of 
Freedmen's  affairs.  In  this  juncture,  when 
the  Government  virtually  closes  2000  schools 
without  substituting  means  to  open  others  ;* 
when,  beside  the  waning  of  society-schools, 
the  legislatures  of  some  States  repeal  their  free 
school  laws,  and  other  States  fail  to  raise  funds 
according  to  existing  laws,  for  the  support 
of  their  schools;  just  in  the  experimental  ope- 
ration of  the  amnesty  law,  and  on  the  eve  of 
a  novel  presidential  canvass,  it  is  truth  to  as- 
sert that  the  Freedman  is  in  a  crisis  which 
we  are  bound  to  see  him  through  safely,  as  far 


*  The  Educational  Bill  which  passed  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  is  waiting  for  action  in  the  Senate,  and 
printed  in  "  The  Monitor,"  is  intended  as  such  a  sub- 
stitute, 


as  in  our  power,  by  supplying  means  o 
formation  and  education.  It  is  truth  to 
that  he  is,  to  us,  as  the  man  that  "  fell  arc 
thieves,"  was  to  the  Samaritan,  after  the  1 
ed  man  had  been  put  on  the  horse  of 
other.  The  XVth  Amendment  put  the  Fr 
man  on  the  Government  horse.  All  the 
enjoined  in  the  parable,  we  have  yet  to 
Yea  more !  does  not  something  lie  at 
doors,  for  the  unparallelled  prosperity  of 
Union,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  f 
commerce  and  manufactures?  How  muc 
these  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  unre( 
ed  labors  of  the  negro  through  the  long 
dreadful  slave  time?  Are  there  not  yet  ch 
for  damages  inflicted  whilst  States,  now  str 
were  struggling  through  their  infancy, 
their  cities,  now  rich  and  populous,  were 
with  fruits  of  toil,  exacted  under  "  stripes 
Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart,  weeps  when 
sees  inflicted  on  a  beast?" 

It  is  to  aid  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of 
mane  and  proper  consideration  for  the  pe 
just  rescued  from  this  toil,  and  just  dow( 
with  privileges  which  they  must  exercis 
blessings  or  as  calamities,  upon  us ;  it  is  tc 
fuse  amongst  themselves,  a  zeal  for  truth 
honor  in  all  ways  of  right  living,  and  to 
courage  a  Christian  culture,  commensui 
with  their  opportunities,  that  "  The  Monil 
was  set  up.  And  it  is  in  a  conviction  that 
still  owe  a  care  in  these  respects,  and  will  < 
it  for  a  long  time  to  come,  that  the  editor 
adheres  to  a  cause  cherished  from  childh 
and  grown  stronger  with  years.        Y.  ^ 

German  town,  7th  mo.  11th,  1872. 


Linden  Trees. — The  great  age  which,  un 
favorable  circumstances,  trees  sometimes 
tain,  is  shown  in  the  cases  of  several  \ 
known  lindens.  That  of  Neustadt,  in 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg  is,  says  Mario 
remarkable  instance.  "  Its  magnificent  crc 
measures  400  feet  in  circumference,  and 
branches  are  upheld  by  106  stone  colun 
The  tree  was  an  old  tree  in  the  year  1" 
when  a  great  fire  destroyed  the  old  town, 
the  new  town  was,  according  to  a  docum 
still  extant,  built  close  'to  the  big  tree.' 
the  year  1558,  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg 
rounded  it  with  four  porches,  and  caused 
armorial  bearings  to  be  painted  upon  tw< 
the  columns.  At  the  top  the  linden  tre 
Neustadt  divides  into  two  great  brand 
one  of  which  was  broken  by  a  tempest 
1773,  while  the  other  at  the  present  da; 
still  flourishing  and  110  feet  in  length." 

The  linden  tree  of  Villars-en-Moing,  n 
Freiburg,  was  famous  in  1476,  when  the  gr 
battle  of  Moral  was  fought.  The  trunk  is 
less  than  40  feet  in  circumference,  its  hei. 
about  75  feet,  and  its  crown  is  still  a  vast  m 
of  almost  impervious  foliage. 

At  Prilly,  near  Lausanne,  Switzerla 
there  is  a  linden  under  which,  500  years  a, 
justice  was  administered.  The  municipal 
of  Lausanne  watches  over  its  preservatl 
dear  as  it  is  to  the  whole  canton,  and  a  lit 
fountain  serves  to  keep  its  roots  moist 


Unconscious  Influence. — Not  more  consta1 
ly  is  a  sun  pouring  forth  its  beams,  or  a  flew 
exhaling  its  fragrance,  than  the  christian 
radiating  or  exhaling  influence  from 
character  upon  those  around  him.  Wherev 
he  is,  whatever  he  does,  this  influence  nev 
ceases.  It  underlies  all  his  actions;  it  ru 
side  by  side  with  his  words  j  it  goes  on  wb 
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ion  ceases  and  words  fail.    "What  a  man, 
untarily  chooses,  says,  or  does,  is  only  oc- 
ional.  He  does  not  always  thick  or  always 
,.    From  pure  fatigue  he  must,  per  force, 1 
silent  and  inactive  at  times.    But  what  he^ 
^Fri-that  is  necessarily  perpetual  and  coexten- 
ie  with  his  being. —  The  Ministry  of  Nature, 
igh  McMillan. 

nconsiderate  Prescription  of  Alcoholic  Liquors 
i  Physicians.  —  The   following  document, 
ined  by  three  hundred  of  the  leading  phy- 
ians  of  London,  appeared  in  the  papers  of 
lit  city  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  : — 
-claf'As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate 
!8cription  of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic 
aid  by  medical  men  for  their  patients  has 
en  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  formation 
ntemperate  habits,  the  undersigned,  while 
ible  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the 
atment  of  certain  cases  of  disease,  are  yet 
opinion  that  no  medical  practitioner  should 
scribe  it  without  a  sense  of  grave  respon- 
oiy|ility.    They  believe  that  alcohol  in  what- 
rcis  t  form  should  be  prescribed  with  as  much 
e  as  any  powerful  drug,  and  that  the  direc- 
ithi)8  for  its  use  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to 
interpreted  as  a  sanction  for  excess,  or 
essarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use 
en  the  occasion  is  past.    They  are  also  of 
nion  that  many  people  immensely  exag- 
ate  the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of 
t,  and  since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of 
ill  effects,  and  possess  such  power  to  re- 
lin  its  abuse,  as  members  of  their  own  pro- 
jion,  they  hold  that  every  medical  practi- 
ler  is  bound  to  exert  his  utmost  influence 
inculcate  habits  of  great  moderation  in  the 
jof  alcoholic  liquids.    Being  also  firmly 
ivinced  that  the  great  amount  of  drinking 
dcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes 
this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
day,  destr037ing  —  more  than  anything 
—the  health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of 
ise  classes,  and  neutralizing,  to  a  large  ex- 
t,  the  great  industrial  prosperity  which 
3vidence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of 
s  nation,  the  undersigned  would  gladly  sup- 
t  any  wise  legislation  which  would  tend 
restrict  within  proper  limits  the  use  of  al- 
olic  beverages,  and  gradually  introduce 
its  of  temperance."     George  Burrows, 
JD.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
\  Physicians,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
een  ;  George  Busk,  P.B.S.,  President  of  the 
rflyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  others. — Late 
per. 

Went  to  Portsmouth  to  attend  the  Yearly 
•eting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  At  this 
eting  the  names  of  a  number  of  Friends 
re  reported,  who  had  been  newly  appointed 
ers  and  acknowledged  as  ministers,  and  I 
t  an  earnest  concern  that  as  they  had  thus 
m  appointed  they  might  also  be  anointed 
m  on  high,  and  enabled  to  act  aright  in 
iir  responsible  allotments. — Rebecca  Hubbs. 
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The  American  Bison  is  rapidly  disappearing 
m  the  western  plains.    These  animals  at 
tj  |e  time  were  to  be  found  everywhere  west 
i)  ithe  Hudson  river,  but  they  have  for  many 
ars  been  extinct  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
ssissippi  river.    As  the  bison  are  driven 
o  narrower  limits  their  destruction  becomes 
B™)ater,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
[[Jtmal  within  the  next  thirty  years  will  be- 
Jne  entirely  extinct.    As  a  proof  of  the 


wholesale  slaughter  of  the  bison,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  during  last  May  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  these  animals  were  killed  south  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides  alone,  which  were  sold  at  two  dollars 
each  for  shipment  to  the  East.  In  addition, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  five  thousand  bisons 
were  killed  by  the  Indians  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple on  the  frontier  with  meat,  so  that  at  least 
thirty  thousand  bisons  have  been  killed  in 
one  month  in  the  southwestern  territories. — 
Ledger. 
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It  is  a  great  favor  to  be  preserved  from  in- 
stability and  doubt  respecting  the  religion 
which  Friends  as  a  Society  have  ever  pro- 
fessed, and  a  more  blessed  attainment  to  be 
"Rooted  and  built  up  in  Him,  and  stablished 
in  the  faith  as  ye  have  been  taught,  abound- 
ing therein  with  thanksgiving;"  so  that  in 
times  of  trial,  when  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
may  seem  redoubled,  the  walls  of  defence 
much  broken  down,  and  the  standard-bearers 
comparatively  few,  and  clothed  in  mourning, 
we  can  yet  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that 
greater  is  He  who  is  in  the  believers  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world,  and  that  though  his  path 
is  in  the  mighty  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are 
not  known,  yet  He  will  preserve  his  humble, 
confiding  disciples  on  that  Rock  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  can  never  prevail. 

In  the  literature  of  our  religious  Society  we 
have  various  descriptions  given  by  its  mem- 
bers, of  its  condition  at  different  periods  and 
among  successive  generations,  by  which  we 
learn  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
it,  according  to  the  spiritual  condition  and 
religious  growth  of  the  members  engaged  in 
supporting  and  promulgating  its  distinctive 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  Sometimes,  when  submis- 
sion to  the  heart-changing  power  of  Divine 
Grace  seems  to  have  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  body,  there  were  manifested 
an  united  concern  and  labor  for  the  spread  of 
the  self-denying  religion  it  professed,  bringing 
the  great  majority  into  one  common  interest, 
and  causing  love  and  harmony  to  pervade  the 
whole  church.  The  exercised  members  ap- 
peared to  be  carefully  seeking  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  their  holy  Head  and  high 
Priest,  that  they  might  so  conduct  themselves 
as  to  be  instrumental  in  edifying  the  body  in 
love,  and  glory  and  honor  be  brought  to  Him 
who  ruled  in  them  and  over  it.  Thus  was  the 
Society  preserved  from  the  will-worship  and 
other  ostensibly  religious  works,  springing 
from  the  invention  of  man,  and  was  clothed 
with  a  degree  of  Divine  power  and  authority, 
by  which  it  was  enabled  to  keep  the  place 
assigned  it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  universal 
church. 

At  other  times  this  beauty  and  strength  are 
seen  to  have  faded  away  as  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  love 
of  other  things  usurped  the  place  of  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  being  born 
again  of  incorruptible  seed,  by  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  seems  to 
have  been  known  by  comparatively  few  ;  so 
that  though  the  outside  form  and  appearance 
may  have  been  preserved,  and  the  usual  rou- 


tine of  church  affairs  speciously  transacted, 
yet  the  work  was  not  perfect  in  the  sight  of 
the  Searcher  of  hearts;  lukewarrnness  and  in- 
difference opened  the  way  for  formality  and 
other  wrong  things  to  prevail,  and  the  inno- 
cent life  and  those  who  struggled  to  maintain 
it,  were  brought  under  oppression.  In  this 
condition  there  crept  in  a  practical  if  not  an 
acknowledged  low  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  weakening  the  belief  in 
the  necessity  for  its  qualification  and  direc- 
tion in  every  step  and  engagement  connected 
with  the  religion  of  Christ,  sometimes  be- 
numbing into  comparative  deadness,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  great  activity 
of  the  natural  man  in  what  he  apprehended 
to  constitute  the  work  called  for  by  religious 
duty. 

In  the  first  described  condition  we  see  that 
the  members  being  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves to  those  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire,  necessary  for  cleansing  and  sanctify- 
ing the  soul,  and  prepar  ing  for  usefulness  in 
the  Church,  spiritual  gifts  were  dispensed  to 
them;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  ministers, 
elders  and  others  labored  for  the  building  up 
of  all  on  our  most  holy  faith,  and  for  the  honor 
of  their  crucified  Redeemer;  and  the  glorious 
Lord  was  unto  them  a  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with 
oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 

In  the  last  described  condition,  but  few  being 
prepared  for  their  reception,  those  spiritual 
gifts  were  generally  withheld;  instead  of  rev- 
erent waiting  for  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ment of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man  much 
prevailed  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  Society; 
so  that  the  indispensable  care  to  keep  the 
camp  clean,  and  maintain  the  excellent  order 
that  pertains  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
greatly  lost  sight  of.  The  ministry  partook 
of  the  degeneracy,  and  many  who  were  neither 
rightly  called  nor  divinely  qualified,  though 
partakers  it  may  be  in  some  measure  of  the 
illumination  of  divine  Light,  and  the  good 
impressions  made  thereby,  took  upon  them 
to  preach,  and  though  their  words  may  have 
been  sound,  yet  being  but  the  rehearsal  of  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  and  the  presentation  of 
images  of  heavenly  things,  without  the  life 
and  power  with  which  the  true  ministry  is 
clothed,  it  could  beget  only  a  fondness  for  the 
same  specious  delusion,  and  allowed  the  strong 
man  armed  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  goods. 

There  is  much  instruction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  serious  consideration  of  these  unpretend- 
ing but  rich  records,  and  the  sincere,  upright 
Friend,  borne  down  with  the  trials  and  pro- 
spects of  the  present  day,  may  derive  no  little 
encouragement  from  them.  It  will  be  found 
that  even  when  in  its  best  estate,  the  Society 
was  not  exempt  from  spots  and  blemishes, 
which,  though  comparatively  small  and  cir- 
cumscribed, brought  distress  on  the  consistent 
and  exercised  members,  and  stirred  up  a  right- 
eous zeal  and  labor  to  defend  and  clear  the 
cause  of  Truth.  And  when  reduced  to  its  low- 
est point  of  christian  life,  and  making  its  least 
effort  to  commend  its  high  profession  by  a 
corresponding  life  of  godliness  among  the 
members,  there  were  yet  not  a  few  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  right  spirit,  could,  like 
Caleb  and  Joshua  of  oid,  speak  well  of  the 
goodly  inheritance  granted  them,  and  endea- 
vor to  persuade  the  people  to  go  in  and  pos- 
sess it. 
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Thus  while  it  is  apparent  that  when  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  become  un- 
willing to  carry  out  in  life  and  conversation 
the  spiritual,  self-denying  religion  it  has  ever 
professed,  they  either  never  attain  to  or  they 
lose  the  preserving,  safely  guiding  influence 
of  that  anointing  which  is  truth  and  no  lie, 
teaching  of  all  things  ;  and  are  easily  betrayed 
into  error  and  violation  of  the  divine  law, 
bringing  the  body  into  a  lapsed  state,  attend- 
ed by  disunity  and  more  or  less  defection  in 
principle  ;  yet  there  always  has  been — and  we 
believe  there  always  will  be — preserved  among 
them  a  true  Seed  ;  who  though  they  may  feel 
themselves  to  be  an  afflicted  and  poor  people, 
stood  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  their  holy 
profession,  and  against  all  innovations  upon 
it.  To  these',  however  others  around  them 
may  be  left  in  unsettlement  and  dimness  of 
vision,  "the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  with- 
out repentance,"  and  the  history  shows  that 
He  has  heretofore — and  we  doubt  not  will 
continue — supported  and  nourished  them,  and 
given  them  the  evidence  of  being  on  the  sure 
foundation,  and  that  Ee  knows  them  that  are 
his.  Let  such  as  these  in  this  day  of  trial  and 
overturning,  when  it  may  seem  as  though  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  which 
Friends  were  raised  up  specially  to  maintain 
and  illustrate  among  other  christian  profes- 
sors, are  in  danger  of  being  deserted,  in  order 
to  assimilate  with  the  churches  around  them, 
take  comfort  from  the  recorded  experience  of 
the  past  two  hundred  years,  confirming  the 
testimony  of  that  gifted  and  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  Francis  Howgil,  who  declared  to 
his  then  suffering  brethren  that  his  Master 
had  shown  him  respecting  Friends,  "I  will 
nourish  them  and  carry  them  as  on  eagles' 
wings;  and  though  clouds  gather  against 
them,  I  will  make  my  way  through  them; 
though  darkness  gather  together  on  a  heap, 
and  tempests  gender,  I  will  scatter  them  as 
with  an  east  wind  ;  and  nations  shall  know 
they  are  my  inheritance,  and  they  shall  know 
I  am  the  living  God,  who  will  plead  their 
cause  with  all  that  rise  up  in  opposition  against 
them." 


persons  own  in  the  aggregate  3,145,514  acres,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  soil,  and  are  usually  resident  outside  of 
Ireland. 

The  Berlin  Official  Gazette  promulgates  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Destructive  storms  prevailed  throughout 
England  on  the  12th  inst.  In  many  cases  the  growing 
crops  were  prostrated  and  destroyed,  and  several  per- 
sons were  killed  by  lightning. 

The  London  Observer  anticipates  that  by  the  awards 
to  be  made  by  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  England  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums  for  damages  to  the  U.  States 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  arbitrator  on  the  part  of 
England  in  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  will  be  created  an 
Earl,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  proportional  representation  bill,  providing  for 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  England  by 
the  American  system  of  representation  was,  after  de- 
bate, rejected  on  a  second  reading.  If  the  bill  had  been 
adopted  London  would  have  been  entitled  to  62  mem- 
bers instead  of  20  as  now,  and  Liverpool  to  11  instead 
of  3.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  be- 
cause its  provisions  did  not  include  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

A  dispatch  from  Aden,  Arabia,  announces  the  arrival 
there  of  Stanley,  the  Herald's  African  correspondent, 
and  says  he  will  start  to-day  for  London,  in  company 
with  a  son  of  Livingstone.  Stanley  is  the  bearer  of 
letters  from  Livingstone  for  the  British  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  family  and  friends  of  the  long-absent 
explorer.  Stanley  says  that  when  he  left  the  interior 
of  Africa  Livingstone  was  unwell,  but  was,  neverthe- 
less, determined  to  proceed  with  his  explorations. 

From  an  official  report  recently  issued  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is 
owned  by  about  twenty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
5589  own  an  average  of  sixteen  hundred  acres  each,  and 
5982  own  less  than  one  hundred  acres  each.  Only  1443 


All  the  establishments  now  under  their  control  must  be 
completely  broken  up  in  six  months. 

The  increasing  tide  of  emigration  from  Germany  to 
America  causes  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  German 
government,  and  measures  of  a  repressive  kind  are 
seriously  contemplated. 

The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  was  cele- 
brated in  France  on  the  14th.  Public  dinners  in  honor 
of  the  day  were  prohibited  in  the  chief  cities,  but  no 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  celebration  was  made  at 
La  Ferte  Jouarre,  where  Gambetta  presided,  and  made  ' 
a  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the  league  of  the 
church  and  the  monarchy,  praised  President  Thiers, 
and  declared  that  his  administration  had  been  a  com- 
plete success. 

A  terrible  explosion  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.  in  an 
extensive  flour-mill  in  Glasgow.  The  buildings  took 
fire  and  were  destroyed.  Eleven  persons  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  and  burned  to  death,  and  twelve  were  taken 
out  badly  injured. 

Brazil  has  declined  to  receive  General  Mitre,  Pleni- 
potentiary from  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the 
Brazilian  government  is  preparing  for  hostilities.  The 
dispute  with  the  Argentine  States  originated  in  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  concerning  Paraguay. 

Valmaseda,  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  has  resigned 
and  given  up  his  office  to  his  successor  Celallos.  In  his 
proclamation  on  this  occasion,  Valmaseda  says:  "  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  the  revolution  can  exist  four 
or  five  months  longer ;  it  being  now  prosecuted  without 
resources,  most  of  its  adherents  killed  or  dispersed,  and 
the  expeditions  which  sustained  their  hopes  all  cap- 
tured." 

The  latest  Mexican  news  from  Monterey  shows  that 
the  revolutionists  are  avoiding  combats,  and  occupying 
places  from  which  the  government  forces  have  with- 
drawn. 

Advices  from  Japan  to  6th  mo.  22d,  have  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  stated  that  the  Mikado  is  about  to  make 
a  tour  of  inspection  to  several  ports,  and  on  his  return 
will  leave  for  France  via  the  Suez  canal.  Yaizi,  late 
Governor  of  Yeddo,  goes  to  Paris  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Mikado.  Serious  disturbances  had  occurred  at 
Ningata  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  restore  the  late 
Tycoon;  it  was  suppressed  with  considerable  blood- 
shed. 

The  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration  convened  pursuant 
to  adjournment  on  the  15th  inst.  The  members  again 
agreed  that  absolute  secrecy  be  maintained  as  to  the 
proceedings.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  decision  will  be 
reached  for  several  weeks. 

London,  7th  mo.  15th. — Consols,  92J-.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1862,  9H  ;  1867,  91  \  ;  ten-forties,  90. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  Wgd.;  Orleans,  l\\d. 
Breadstuffs  quiet. 

United  States. — The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  convened  in  Balti- 
more on  the  9th  inst.,  and  held  meetings  on  that  and 
the  following  day.  The  declaration  of  principles  pre- 
pared by  the  "Liberal  Republican  Convention"  at  Cin- 
cinnati, was  adopted  with  very  little  dissent,  and  the 
candidates  proposed  by  the  same  convention,  viz., 
Horace  Greely  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  were  accepted  with 
great  unanimity  as  the  Democratic  nominees. 

The  weather  continued  oppressively  warm  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  mortality  in 
our  large  cities  was  consequently  large.  In  New  York 
there  were  1059  deaths.  The  interments  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  week  numbered  885,  including  71  deaths 
from  sunstroke,  43  congestion  of  the  brain,  21  cholera 
morbus,  310  cholera  infantum,  16  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  35  marasmus,  24  debility,  small  pox  15,  and  old 
age  29.  Of  the  deaths  383  were  children  under  one 
year  old,  and  114  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  average  temperature  of  sixteen  days  in  Phila- 
delphia, calculated  from  three  observations  made  each 
day  at  7  A.  M-,  2  P.  M.  and  9  P.  m.,  from  6th  mo.  27th 
to  7tli  mo.  12th,  1872,  was  found  to  be  83.77  degrees, 
which  is  5.66  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  cor- 
responding days  during  the  past  22  years. 

From  a  series  of  carefully  collated  crop  reports  col- 
lected by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  it  appears 
that  the  area  of  land  placed  under  cultivation  averages 
ten  per  cent,  increase  on  last  year. 

During  the  year  1871  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  150,788,  of  whom  13,271 
were  Scotch,  65,591  Irish,  and  71,926  English. 

The  Markett,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 


on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  ] 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117£;  ditto,  1867,  115J;  ditto,  1( 

5  per  cents,  112f .  Superfine  flour,  $5.35  a  $5.75  ;  i 
extra,  $6.40  a  $6.80 ;  finer  brands,  *7  a  $10.75.  W 
Michigan  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.72;  red  western,  $1 
No.  1  Chicago   spring,  $1.50.    Oats,  43£  a  47 
Western  rye,  77  cts.    Western  mixed  corn,  63 
western  yellow,  63£  a  64  cts.    Philadelphia. — Coi 
24J  a  25  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans  middli 
Cuba  sugar,  8.]-  cts. ;  Porto  Bico,  8|  cts. ;  Demerara, 
a  11^  cts.    Superfine  flour,  $5  a  $5.25;  extras,  $5. 
$6  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  Western  white  wl 
$1.90;  western  red,  $1.70  a  $1.77.    Yellow  corn, 
64  cts.    Oats,  40  a  43  cts.    Canvassed  western  hi 
15J  a  16  cts.  Lard,  9|-  a  9j  cts.  The  arrivals  and  s 
of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  numb 
about  2,400.    Extra  sold  at  7J  a  7|  cts. ;  fair  to  g 

6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  5  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  SI 
sold  at  5  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  $ 
~  ".75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  wl 
$1.80  a  $1.82 ;  fair  to  prime  do.,  $1.70  a  $1.75  ;  cl- 
amber, $1.75  a  $1.80;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.65  a  $: 
Southern  white,  corn,  80  a  83  cts. ;  yellow,  64 
western  mixed,  61  a  62  cts.  Oats,  40  a  45  cts.  Chi 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.26£;  No.  3  do.,  $1.09  a  $ 
No.  2  mixed  corn,  41£  cts.  Oats,  26|  cts.  Bye,  5 
60  cts.  No.  2  barley,  53  cts.  Lard,  $8.90  per  10C 
Cincinnati.— Family  flour,  $7  a  $7.25.  Old  wheat,  i 
a  $1.47  ;  new,  $1.35  a  $1.40.  Corn,  50  a  51  cts.  ( 
30  a  36  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $ 
a  $1.53.  No.  2  corn,  40  a  41  cts.  No.  2  oats,  30 
Sugar  cured  hams,  13  a  14J  cts.    Lard,  8|  cts. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Ninth  mo.  11th.  Ex 
nation  for  admission  Ninth  mo.  10th,  at  9  A.  M 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  cour 
Practical  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  to  which  stuc 
may  be  admitted  next  term. 

Students  whose  homes  are  within  a  convenient 
tance,  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for  instruct 
without  board. 

For  terms,  &c,  apply  to  Samuel  J.  Gumm: 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School  ui 
the  care  of  West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Philena  Yarnall,  Na 
Gibbons,  or  Jos.  Scattergood,  Jr.,  West  Chester,  P 
Pa. 


WANTED. 
A  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in  this 
to  enter  on  her  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in 
mo.  next.    One  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Alge 
Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  304  Arch  Street, 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  Street, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  Stre< 
Rebecca  W.  Kite,  459  North  Fifth  Stre 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  md 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  Third  month,  1872,  at  her 
dence  in  the  township  of  Augusta,  Washtenaw  con 
Mich.,  Ann,  wife  of  William  Wright,  a  member 
overseer  of  Ypsilanti  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearl 
years.  She  was  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to  fill 
allotment  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  in  the  chu 
in  much  faithfulness  and  with  a  meek  and 
spirit.  Looking  back  at  her  past  life,  she  said  that 
had  been  tried  with  the  risings  of  impatience  at  tii 
but  had  not  permitted  herself  to  sleep  at  night,  til 
ill-feeling  towards  any  fellow-creature  was  overcc 
With  unclouded  prospect  she  praised  the  Lord, 
claiming:  "Glory!  glory!  glory!  After  the  suffe 
comes  the  glory  for  me  !" 

 ,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mar' 

W.  H.,  wife  of  Morton  B.  Smith,  and  daughte 
Joseph  W.  Helyard,  in  the  31st  year  of  her 
member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kaslighar. 

(Coi.tinued  from  page  379.) 

At  Shahidoolla,  our  traveller  was  detained 
for  some  two  weeks,  before  permission  to  ad- 
v^r  ce  was  received.  While  at  this  point,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  messenger  advising 
him  to  return  to  Ladak,  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  decipher  the  Persian  characters  in  which 
fflfit  was  written,  he  did  not  know  its  contents 
till  long  after.  It  was  however  reassuring  to 
his  mind,  as  the  corners  of  the  sheet  were  all 
whole,  and  it  had  been  previously  agreed  upon 
between  them,  that  if  danger  was  suspected, 
one  of  the  corners  should  be  cut  off.  The 
authorities  of  Toorkistan  were  very  suspicious 
of  strangers ;  and  the  arrival  of  an  English- 
man among  them,  was  an  event  such  as  had 
never  occurred  in  their  time.  The  precau- 
tions which  were  taken  were  the  natural  re- 
sult, but  were  very  irksome  to  R.  Shaw.  He 
was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  persons 
charged  with  his  care  ;  free  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  the  towns  was  prevented;  and 
though  he  was  kindly  treated,  fed  at  the  gov- 
ernment expense,  and  made  the  recipient  of 
many  valuable  presents,  yet  he  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  exploring  the  cities  he  visited, 
and  was  substantially  a  prisoner. 

After  leaving  Shahidoolla,  he  was  met  by  a 
Yoozbashee,  (the  title  of  an  officer  who  com- 
mands a  hundred  men,)  who  had  been  sent  to 
wait  upon  him.  He  thus  describes  their 
meeting : 

"As  we  mounted  the  steep  bank  of  the 
stream  which  we  had  just  crossed,  a  group  of 
horsemen  met  us  on  the  top.  The  foremost 
advanced,  and  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his, 
holding  it  while  he  asked  me  several  ques- 
tions in  a  cordial  tone  of  voice,  which  I  need- 
ed no  interpreter  to  tell  me  were  inquiries 
after  my  welfare.  He  then  turned  his  horse, 
and  motioning  politely  to  me  to  ride  by  his 
side,  we  continued  our  journey.  One  of  his 
followers  started  off  at  a  wild  gallop  in  front 
of  us,  discharging  his  matchlock,  and  after- 
wards whirling  it  round  his  head  with  a  loud 
whoop.  This  I  found  was  a  salute  intended 
to  do  me  honor.  i 
I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Yoozbashee.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  apparently  little  more  than  thirty 


years,  with  a  bright  intelligent  face  and  en- 
ergetic manners.  We  rode  about  a  mile,  and 
then  reached  a  little  flat  covered  with  small 
trees.  Here  was  an  encampment  of  Kirghiz, 
together  with  the  followers  of  the  Yoozbashee 
and  their  horses.  I  was  taken  into  a  Kirghiz 
akooee  [tent]  that  had  been  prepared  for  me, 
and  led  to  the  place  of  honor,  viz.  a  carpet 
spread  over  the  sheets  of  felt  directly  opposite 
the  door;  this  carpet  I  was  left  to  occupy 
alone  in  my  glory,  while  the  Yoozbashee 
seated  himself  on  the  side  carpet  to  my  right. 
The  Toorkish  manner  of  sitting  on  state  oc- 
casions is  a  mode  of  torture  unknown  to 
Western  nations.  Natives  of  India,  as  a  rule, 
squat  down  with  their  feet  still  on  the  ground, 
and  their  knees  just  below  their  chins.  Others 
cross  their  legs  in  front  of  them,  and  sit  like 
a  tailor.  But  in  Toorkistan  the  ceremonious 
manner  is  to  kneel  down  with  your  robes  well 
tucked  in,  and  then  sit  back  on  to  your  heels. 
When  your  toes  are  by  these  means  nearly 
dislocated,  you  have  the  option  of  turning 
them  inwards,  and  sitting  on  the  inside  flat 
of  the  feet.  By  this  meaus  the  dislocation  is 
transferred  from  your  toes  to  your  ankles  and 
knees." 

After  some  conversation,  carried  on  through 
an  interpreter,  the  Yoozbashee  withdrew,  and 
a  cloth  was  spread,  on  which  were  placed 
trays  of  fruit  of  all  sorts,  eggs,  sugar,  bread, 
&c.  "  This,"  he  says,  "I  found  was  a  regular 
institution;  it  is  called  a  '  dastar-khan,'  and 
during  the  remainder  of  my  journey  the  cere- 
mony took  place  every  morning  and  evening 
on  the  part  of  the  Yoozbashee  ;  beside  which, 
dastar-khans  were  presented  by  other  officials. 
I  generally  ate  one  or  two  of  the  fruit,  and 
offered  some  to  the  person  who  was  in  charge  ; 
for  the  giver  did  not  himself  accompany  it 
as  a  rule,  but  sent  his  highest  subordinate. 
Presently  a  sheep  was  brought  to  the  door, 
and  a  cold  fowl  on  a  dish.  From  that  day  to 
this  a  fresh  sheep  has  appeared  daily  at  my 
door,  and  though  all  my  servants  are  feasted 
on  mutton,  and  I  constantly  give  away  whole 
sheep,  yet  my  flock  keeps  on  increasing." 

On  their  journey,  "The  interpreter  was  in 
constant  requisition,  as  the  Yoozbashee  was 
very  friendly  and  communicative.  Among 
other  questions,  he  asked  how  it  was  that 
Shaw  Sahib  was  not  black  as  he  lived  in  Hin- 
dostan  ?  I  explained  that  the  real  home  of 
the  English  was  in  a  cold  climate,  and  that  1 
was  now  delighted  at  reaching  a  country 
where  the  people  resembled  my  own  country- 
men in  color,  after  the  dark  faces  of  India ; 
for  he  and  his  party  had  about  the  complexion 
of  a  well-bronzed  Englishman,  and  were  no 
darker  than  myself,  in  fact,  at  that  moment. 

Toward  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the 
valley  began  to  widen,  and  the  hilly  sides  to 
become  lower.  Numberless  red-legged  part- 
ridges were  calling  all  around.  I  was  made 
to  load  my  gun,  but  told  to  come  along  on 
horseback.  Instead  of  allowing  me  to  walk 
up  to  the  birds,  no  sooner  was  a  covey  seen 


than  our  whole  cavalcade  scattered  wildly  in 
chase.  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and,  when 
they  were  out  of  the  way,  I  dismounted  and 
went  after  a  covey  which  I  heard  in  another 
direction.  Returning  with  a  bird  I  had  shot, 
I  was  met  by  the  Yoozbashee  holding  five  live 
ones  in  his  hand,  and  shouting  for  Shaw  Sahib 
to  come  and  look.  I  was  astounded,  but 
soon  discovered  that  this  apparently  childish 
amusement  of  galloping  after  partridges  was 
really  a  most  effectual  way  of  catching  them. 
Several  were  afterwards  caught  in  my  sight. 
The  birds  fly  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  other.  If  put  up  again  immediately,  they 
soon  get  tired,  and  after  two  or  three  flights 
begin  running  on  the  ground.  Then  the  men 
gallop  up,  and  strike  at  them  with  their  whips. 
It  is  a  most  exciting  amusement  over  rough 
country.  I  had  heard  of  quails  being  caught 
in  this  way  when  tired  by  a  long  flight  dur- 
ing their  annual  migrations,  but  did  not  ima- 
gine a  partridge  could  be  taken  so. 

When  the  partridges  ceased,  my  compan- 
ions began  skylarking  among  themselves,  dis- 
playing the  most  perfect  horsemanship  in  so 
doing.  The  two  clerical  gentlemen  chiefly 
distinguished  themselves,  viz.  Moollah  She- 
reef,  and  the  Alam  of  Sanjoo,  who  pulled  off 
his  outer  robe  for  greater  freedom.  They 
caught  one  another  round  the  waist,  each 
trying  to  dislodge  the  other  from  his  saddle, 
and  wrestled  on  horseback;  meanwhile  their 
horses  were  leaping  ditches  and  banks,  and 
going  headlong  over  the  roughest  ground. 
Finally,  each  remained  in  possession  of  his 
adversary's  turban." 

After  passing  a  desert  tract  intersected  by 
some  fertile  valleys,  he  says:  "We  reached 
fields  and  houses  near  the  town  of  Kargalik, 
and  from  that  place  to  Yarkand  we  passed 
through  a  well-cultivated  country  full  of  vil- 
lages, and  without  a  trace  of  sandy  or  waste 
land.  At  intervals,  tall  poles  with  sign-boards 
marked  the  distances  along  the  road,  the 
measurement  being  by  the  '  tash,'  equalling 
nearly  five  of  our  miles,  I  reckoned.  It  was 
market-day  as  we  passed  out  of  Kargalik, 
and  for  three  or  four  miles  there  was  an  un- 
ceasing stream  of  people,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  pouring  in  from  the  villages  (the 
majority  on  horseback)  either  to  buy  or  to 
sell  for  their  weekly  necessities.  Some  carried 
fowls  or  baskets  full  of  eggs,  some  had  sheep 
and  cattle,  others  droves  of  donkeys  laden 
with  cotton  or  ether  produce  of  their  fields 
for  sale.  I  saw  several  handsome  horses  being 
led  in  to  find  purchasers.  In  fact,  but  for  the 
dress  of  the  people  you  might  have  thought 
it  was  market-day  at  some  country  town  in 
England;  the  rosy-faced  farmers'  wives  bring- 
ing in  their  children  for  a  treat,  while  the  men 
were  transacting  all  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try side.  The  villages  even,  with  their  sur- 
rounding orchards  and  crowds  of  noisy  fowls, 
reminded  me  of  home,  but  lacked  the  high 
gables  and  numerous  doors  and  windows  of 
the  English  farmhouse.  Instead  of  this,  blank 
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walls  surrounding  courtyards,  and  low  build- 
ings with  no  visible  roof,  put  one  in  mind  of 
a  man  both  bald  and  blind.  There  are  no 
hedges,  but  the  number  of  trees  both  round 
the  houses  and  along  the  watercourses  pre- 
vent the  country  from  having  the  bare  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  French  provinces. 
Numberless  little  hamlets  of  two  or  three 
houses  in  a  group  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the  long  exist- 
ence of  a  settled  government,  and  security  to 
the  inhabitants,  so  different  from  the  Punjab, 
where  former  misrule  and  anarchy  have  ac- 
customed the  people  to  crowd  all  their  houses 
together  for  safety,  till  a  village  resembles  a 
huge  ant-hill  with  many  exits.  Irrigation 
seems  to  be  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  in  fact 
all  cultivation  depends  on  it,  as  there  is  little 
rain.  The  watercourses  run  in  all  directions 
being  carried  over  and  under  one  another  at 
the  road,  and  by  small  aqueducts  over  marshes 
and  hollows. 

At  one  of  the  villages  the  Toozbashee 
showed  me  a  sport  which  they  call  '  ooghlak.' 
The  headless  body  of  a  goat  is  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  everyone  tries  to  pick  it  up  with- 
out leaving  the  saddle.  The  press  is  tremend- 
ous, as  with  one  foot  and  one  hand  on  the 
saddle  they  stretch  down  the  other  hand  to 
the  ground.  Presently  one  succeeds,  and  is 
off;  swinging  himself  back  into  the  saddle  as 
he  goes.  He  is  chased  by  the  rest,  doubling 
and  turning  to  avoid  them.  At  last,  another 
and  another  gets  a  hold  of  the  goat.  The 
first  man  throws  his  leg  over  the  body  to 
tighten  his  hold,  and  away  they  go  across 
country  till  their  horses  diverge  and  all  but 
one  loose  their  grasp.  He  is  again  caught, 
but  throws  the  goat  on  to  his  opposite  side. 
The  others  wrestle  with  him  as  they  gallop 
three  or  four  abreast,  the  outermost  riders 
almost  leaving  their  horses  as  they  stretch 
their  whole  bodies  across  their  neighbors.  It 
is  beautiful  to  see  the  perfection  and  grace 
with  which  they  ride.  Their  seat  is  looser 
than  ours  in  appearance,  and,  for  some  reason 
that  I  cannot  explain,  reminds  me  of  an  ac- 
complished swimmer  floating  without  appa- 
rent effort  in  the  water — his  body  bending 
and  giving  to  the  waves.  While  playing  at 
'  ooghlak,'  they  seem  utterly  forgetful  of  their 
horses.  Their  hands  are  seldom  on  the  reins, 
and  banks  and  ditches  are  jumped  while  they 
are  half  out  of  the  saddle  grappling  with  one 
another.  The  game  is  not  without  danger. 
A  man  who  has  the  goat,  if  hard  pushed,  will 
throw  it  in  front  of  his  pursuers,  tripping  up 
their  horses  as  they  gallop.  A  Kirghiz  of 
our  party  broke  his  stirrup-leather  as  he  was 
stretching  over,  and  came  to  the  ground  in  a 
heap.  His  head  was  cut  open  by  the  horse's 
sharp  shoe  as  he  passed  over  him.  My  friend 
Moollah  Shereef  and  his  fiery  dun  pony  turned 
a  complete  summersault.  The  pony  pitched 
on  his  head  and  turned  over,  his  neck  remain- 
ing doubled  up  under  him.  I  thought  it  was 
broken.  His  master  was  shot  several  feet  in 
front,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  apparently 
galloped  over  them,  not  stopping  their  game 
the  least.  The  pony  and  the  moollah  were 
picked  up,  and,  having  shaken  themselves, 
the  latter  remounted  and  went  at  it  again 
with  fresh  ardour." 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  solitude,  if  we  escape  the  example  of  bad 
persons,  we  likewise  want  the  counsel  and 
conversation  of  the  good. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Work  while  it  is  called  To-day." 

Believing  the  publication  of  a  short  account 
of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Lydia  Hibbard, 
who  departed  this  life  10th  mo.  20th,  1865, 
aged  33  years,  may  be  useful  to  survivors,  as 
tending  to  set  forth  the  great  necessity  of  an 
early  preparation  for  that  awful  assize  which 
to  each  one  of  us  maketh  haste,  the  following 
is  put  forth,  being  calculated  to  stir  the  heart 
to  diligence,  lest,  coming  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, it  find  us,  as  it  did  this  dear  distress- 
ed sufferer,  with  darkness  before  us. 

May  such  as  read  this  little  memoir,  if  they 
are  still  subject  to  the  bondage  of  this  world, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  thraldom  of  sin, 
seek,  as  King  Hezekiah  did,  to  turn  their 
faces  to  the  wall  from  all  visible  objects,  and 
seriously  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls, 
having  saving  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps,  or  whether  they  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves  against  the  time  when 
sickness  and  death  overtake. 

What,  at  this  awful  period,  will  all  the 
honors,  and  riches,  and  pleasures,  and  appro- 
bations of  the  world  be  to  us,  if  we  have  not 
that  true  peace  with  God  which  calms  and 
sustains  the  soul,  being  the  earnest  of  endur- 
ing rest  and  peace,  and  joy,  which  shall  be 
the  portion  of  the  redeemed  from  sin  in  the 
glorified  kingdom. 

It  was  a  precious  language  of  the  Psalmist 
and  invocation  we  all  stand  in  need  of,  "  Search 
me,  O  God  !  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting."  The  day  calls  for  vigilance,  be- 
cause the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  Watch,  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  you  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape 
all  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Son  of  Man  with  acceptance. 

Her  health,  from  pulmonary  disease,  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  some  months; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  little  before  her  decease 
that  expectations  were  wholly  relinquished 
of  her  recovery.  Subsequently,  her  bodily 
sufferings  were  at  times  acute  ;  yet  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  them  with  patience  and  re- 
signation. When  informed  that  it  was  not 
probable  she  could  recover,  it  caused  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  sore  indeed  were  her 
conflicts,  saying,  "All  is  darkness  before  me. 
[  feel  that  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  All 
my  life  has  been  wasted ;  its  thirty-three  years 
have  been  spent  in  vain." 

Expressing  a  desire  to  see  a  ministering 
Friend,  who  lived  not  far  distant,  she  was  sent 
for,  to  whom,  upon  her  going  to  the  bed-side, 
this  now  truly  awakened  penitent  reached 
out  her  hand,  saying,  "I  have  sent  for  thee 
to  show  me  the  way  to  Heaven.  I  fear  I 
cannot  be  saved.  Will  thee  not  pray  for  me? 
I  cannot  pray  for  myself:  if  I  could  only  feel 
an  evidence  of  acceptance,  I  can  give  up  all." 
The  friend  alluded  to,  entering  into  near  sym- 
pathy and  fellow-feeling  with  her,  was  enabled 
to  revive  the  language  of  our  blessed  Lord  for 
her  encouragement,  "Him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  and  also  ex- 
pressed the  belief,  that  what  she  was  passing 
through  was  not  all  on  her  own  account;  but 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  her  great  dis- 
tress and  remorse  of  mind,  might  feel  that 
there  is  an  inward  and  an  individual  work  to  j 
do  which  one  cannot  do  for  another,  and 


strongly  urged  the  impressive  precept  of  t 
dear  Saviour,  "Without  me  ye  can  do  noil 
ing." 

Upon  this  she  seemed  broken  and  contrit  j 
to  the  state  of  a  little  child,  and  remarked,  1 
feel  humbled  before  the  great  Searcher 
-hearts."  Here  the  declaration  of  the  II 
deemer  was  remembered  and  quoted,  "Sufll 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbl 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
Heaven."  But  she  could  not  rest  satisfij 
with  the  testimony  merely  of  others  to  tlfl 
long-suffering  and  tender  compassion  of  t| 
ever  present  and  loving  Father,  but  desirl 
to  feel  it  herself :  wanted  the  experiment  I 
and  saving  knowledge  which  should  proifl 
the  promised  life  eternal  to  her  now  arrest* 
and  truly  hungering  and  thirsting  soul.  Hf 
petitions  for  this  were  frequent  and  ferverl 
to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

On  one  occasion  she  requested  all  wou| 
leave  the  room,  that  she  might  wrestle  alonf 
Afterwards  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if  I  coul| 
only  see  my  Saviour's  face!" 

One  of  her  brothers  coming  in  for  whoi 
she  had  several  times  inquired,  she  had  coi 
siderable  to  say  to  him;  and,  although  not 
member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friendl 
herself,  pressed  upon  him  to  attend  theil 
meetings,  and,  when  there,  really  to  worshif 
that  God  who  must  and  can  alone  be  woi 
shipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    "I  have  ofteij 
gone,"  she  said,  "  and  received  but  Lttle  bene 
fit,  and  if  any  thing  was  said,  it  made  bul 
little  impression."    Alluding  to  her  reading 
she  continued,  "It  has  not  been  of  the  righj 
kind.    I  read  my  Bible  because  I  felt  it  to  b| 
a  duty." 

One  of  her  children  coming  to  take  leavj 
of  her  for  the  night,  she  thus  addressed  her 
"  May  God  bless  thee,  keep  and  preserve  thee 
and  do  not  put  off  the  work  to  a  sick-bed  ac 
thy  poor  mother  has."  She  called  her  deaj 
husband  to  come  and  kiss  her,  adding,  "  It  ii 
hard  to  part,  but  I  hope  we  may  meet 
heaven." 

She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  phy| 
sician,  saying  to  him,  "  I  believe  thee  haa 
done  all  thee  can  for  me,  and  I  am  much  ob-j 
liged."  She  also  queried  of  him,  "Does  thee 
think  I  will  get  through  the  night?"  Then! 
she  exclaimed,  "I  do  not  feel  prepared  to| 
meet  my  Heavenly  Father:  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  great  work  to  do."  The  doctor  endeavorec" 
to  comfort  her  by  saying,  "  He  was  a  veryl 
tender  Father."  This  was  in  the  evening! 
prior  to  the  last  night  she  lived.  During  the] 
night  her  feeble  petitions  were  heard  in  a 
whisper,  and  once  she  expressed  a  desire, 
though  scarcely  audible,  that  those  with  her 
should  pray  for  her.  She  remained  sensible 
till  very  near  the  close.  Just  before  she  died, 
she  requested  all  might  be  called  into  thel 
room,  when  she  only  said,  "I  am  going,"  and 
then  so  gently  and  quietly  passed  away,  that 
those  present  could  scarcely  perceive  when 
she  drew  her  last  breath.  After  death  a  sweet 
smile  rested  upon  her  countenance.  And 
though  she  was  not  permitted  to  give  expres- 
sion to  a  sense  of  acceptance,  yet  those  who 
witnessed  her  deep  conflict  of  spirit  and  earn- 
est pleadings  for  mercy,  were  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  her  cries  were  heard,  and  her 
prayers  answered;  and  that  our  ever  compas- 
sionate Saviour,  who  said  to  the  penitent  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise,"  did  receive  her;  having 
washed  away  her  sins  in  His  atoning  blood  \ 
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md  an  admittance  within  the  pearl  gate  was 
mercifully  granted. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Fourth-day,  11th 
no.  let,  1865,  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at 
ffl'hiteland,  which  was  largely  attended,  and 
ihrough  the  Lord's  favor  was  a  solemn  time. 

While  the  short  foregoing  narrative  instruc- 
,ively  exhibits  the  long-suffering,  tender  love 
md  mercy  of  the  dear  Son  and  Sent  of  God, 
n  not  withdrawing  his  convicting,  all  power- 
ul,  illuminating  light  and  spirit  from  the 
isfiejjarcless  professor,  till  she  was  laid  upon  the 
o  uped  of  languishing  and  of  death  ;  it  also  clearly 
f  {[portrays  the  danger  of  putting  off  the  all-im- 
!sircbortant  work  of  the  soul's  salvation,  till  the 
cntjjiwful  realities  of  judgment  and  eternity  are 
iiJinexpectedly  presented  in  full  view. 
;ste.  Seeing,  then,  that  life  and  health  are  very 
jiincertain,  and  that  we  have  no  lease  for  their 
pjsontinuance ;  that  the  grace  by  which  we 
must,  if  ever,  be  saved,  may  be  withdrawn,  it 
behooves  us,  with  all  diligence  to  make  our 
^palling  and  election  sure,  while  these  are,  in 
|(jnmerited  mercy,  lengthened  out;  and  wisely 
,0  accept  the  gracious  invitation  of  Holy 
)0J3cripture,  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may 
l)e  found,  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near;  let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unright- 
eous man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return 
nnto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

r.  Dollinger,  and  the  new  Protest  against  Rome. 

CContinu^d  from  page  378.) 

"We  now  come  to  the  movement  itself.  It 
|,jis  interesting  to  mark,  first  of  all,  that  this 
movement  has  found  its  seat  and  centre  in 
Germany.  Twice  has  that  country  had  the 
honor  to  originate  a  grand  revolt  against  the 
worst  tyranny  that  ever  lorded  it  over  con- 
science and  liberty.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
it  sent  forth  Luther,  and  now  in  the  nine- 
teenth it  has  produced  Dollinger  and  the 
Altkatholiken.'  Of  the  eighty-eight  oppo- 
nents of  the  Infallibility  dogma  in  the  Yatican 
Council,  several  came  from  other  countries 
besides  German}^;  but  in  no  country,  save 
Germany,  has  the  opposition  to  the  dogma 
'Jembodied  itself  in  a  regularly  organised  move- 
ment. France,  Spain,  Italy,  have  succumbed. 
We  hear  nothing  even  from  America.  Ger- 
many alone  enters  the  lists  and  takes  up  the 
challenge  thrown  down  to  the  manhood  of 
the  world.  This  shows  us  that  the  movement 
ha°,  so  far,  its  root  in  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  The  Germans  were  never 
bo  thoroughly  subdued  by  Rome  as  the 
more  southern  nations.  There  is  besides  a 
sturdy  independence  in  the  German  character, 
strengthened  by  three  centuries  of  compara- 
tive freedom,  still  further  reinforced  by  the 
intellectual  training  which  its  people  have 
enjoyed  for  the  period  of  a  whole  generation, 
which  exceedingly  unfits  them  for  bowing 
the  neck  to  a  dogma  like  that  of  the  Infalli- 
bility. The  late  war,  issuing  as  it  has  done 
in  the  unification  of  Germany,  has  deepened 
this  feeling,  and  the  members  of  the  Eoman 
Church  feel  that  they  could  not  hold  up  their 
heads  among  their  fellow-citizens  and  profess 
a  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  They  would  feel  as  if  the  word  '  slave' 
were  written  upon  their  foreheads. 

"  Not  Saxon  Germany,  but  Catholic  Ba- 
varia, is  the  immediate  seat  of  this  movement. 
This  lends  additional  interest  to  its  progress, 


and  needs  a  little  explanation.  Deeply  buried 
in  the  soil  of  the  country — that  is,  in  the  tra- 
ditions, memories,  and  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple— have  been  the  seeds  of  this  movement. 
The  Reformation  was  trodden  out  in  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Bavaria  three  cen- 
turies ago,  but  not  so  completely  trodden  out 
as  not  to  leave  a  germ  in  the  land  from  which 
a  second  Reformation  might  spring  when  the 
times  should  be  favorable.  Numerous  individu- 
als and  families  in  all  of  these  countries  have 
remained  in  heart  attached  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  although  outwardly  in  conformity 
with  Rome;  and  when  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
first,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  next, 
allowed  them  to  discover  their  secret  predi- 
lections, they  began  to  move  towards  Protes- 
tantism. And  hence  the  movement,  from  its 
centre  in  Munich,  is  radiating  over  all  the 
countries  we  have  named,  and  will  do  so,  we 
feel  sure,  more  and  more  every  day.  The  Alt- 
Catholic  movement  has  sprung  from  a  con- 
junction of  causes,  some  of  them,  as  we  have 
said,  running  very  far  back  and  going  very 
deep  down,  and  we  must  take  all  of  them  into 
account  would  we  correctly  estimate  its 
character,  and  form  a  probable  guess  at  the 
dimensions  it  is  likely,  by-and-by,  to  assume. 
No  one  man,  no  one  party,  has  called  it  into 
being,  and  therefore  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  no  one  man,  and  no  one  party,  will  be 
able  to  stamp  their  character  upon  it,  or  pre- 
vent it  in  the  long  run  working  its  way  to 
a  disseverance  from  Romish  doctrine  and 
Romish  communion. 

"Rome  herself  began  the  war.  When  the 
protesting  bishops  were  on  their  way  home 
from  the  GScumenical  Council,  the  Pope  sent 
after  them  an  anathema.  This  was  the  first 
gun  fired,  and  it  sounded  from  the  Vatican. 
This  put  all  the  protesters  against  the  Infalli- 
bility virtually  outside  the  Church.  Not  only 
so,  it  put  outside  the  Church  all  who  might 
join  them,  or  in  any  way  express  concurrence 
in  their  protest.  Rome  might  have  seen  that 
here  was  the  beginning  of  a  schism — a  break 
in  her  vaunted  unity — which,  if  not  healed 
by  the  oppositionists  withdrawing  their  pro- 
test, must  widen  day  by  day,  and  grow  at 
last  into  something  formidable — a  wrench, 
which  may  not  indeed  reform  the  Church, 
but  may  rend  it  asunder. 

"  The  bishops  were  too  dependent  upon 
Rome,  and  upon  the  governments  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  to  head  the  movement,  or 
take  overt  and  practical  measures  to  carry 
out  their  own  protest ;  and  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  (Ecumenical  Council — July  18th, 
1870 — they  have  remained  quiet.  But  others 
came  to  the  front.  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  the 
first  authority  in  theology  and  history  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  whose  published  views 
on  the  Infallibility  had  done  so  much  to  mould 
opinion  in  Germany,  and  to  fortify  and  con- 
solidate the  opposition  party  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  put  into 
the  post  of  leader.  There  soon  rallied  round 
him  a  numerous  and  powerful  body.  Ad- 
dresses poured  in  upon  him  from  almost  all 
quarters  of  Germany,  from  municipalities, 
from  universities,  and  from  other  public  bodies, 
as  well  as  private  individuals,  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  stand  he  was  making  against 
the  Infallibility  dogma,  and  concurrence  in 
his  views.  Thus  scarce  had  he  unfurled  his 
standard  when  he  found  a  numerous  host 
around  it,  embracing  many  shades  of  opinion, 
and  representing  all  classes  of  his  country. 


men,  including  many  of  great  influence  from 
their  social  position,  or  their  learning.  Almost 
the  entire  body  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich — the  largest  Roman  Catho- 
lic university  in  South  Germany — is  with  him. 
The  municipality  of  Vienna  even  declared  in 
his  favor ;  and  not  to  speak  of  other  proofs, 
which  show  how  wide  the  movement  has  al- 
ready spread,  not  fewer  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  countrymen  signed  an  address  to 
him. 

"Though  the  chief,  Dr.  Dollinger  docs  not 
stand  alone  as  a  leader  in  this  movement. 
Other  three  men,  of  high  position  and  great 
weight  in  Germany,  have  come  forward  to 
share  the  labors  and  perils  of  his  task.  Dr. 
Schulte,  the  celebrated  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  Drs.  Fried- 
rich  and  Huber,  both  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  have  ranged  themselves  by  the  side 
of  their  renowned  and  venerable  friend,  as 
fellow-champions  in  his  great  fight.  This  will 
strengthen  both  hands  and  heart.  Luther 
was  not  without  the  need  of  such  aid,  and 
Providence  provided  for  him  Melanchthon  and 
John  of  Saxony.  In  like  manner  Dollinger 
has  his  Melanchthon  in  Friedrich  and  Huber, 
while  the  place  of  the  Elector  John  is  in  some 
measure  filled  by  the  young  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  personal  peculiarities  and  temperament 
of  these  men  are  not  without  their  interest  at 
this  hour.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  old ;  but  this,  which 
is  certainly  a  drawback,  is  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  youth  of  Friedrich, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  among  the  young  divines  of 
Germany;  while  Huber  is  energetic,  prompt, 
and  bold,  and,  being  a  layman,  is  very 
thoroughly  the  man  of  business.  These  three 
have  worked  together  since  the  meeting  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  previous  to  it.  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  Professor  Huber  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  joint  authors  of  '  Janus,'  a  bolt 
which  has  fallen  heavily  upon  the  Roman 
Curia,  while  the  production  of  'Quirinus,  or 
Letters  from  Rome,'  a  companion  work  to 
'  Janus,'  and  scarce  less  damaging  to  the  pa- 
pacy, is  attributed  to  Friedrich  and  Lord 
Acton.  Thus  in  the  trio,  we  find  combined 
the  qualities  demanded  for  leading  iu  such  a 
movement, — wisdom  and  experience,  learn- 
ing and  practical  sagacity,  caution  and  bold- 
ness. 

"During  a  recent  tour  which  we  made  in 
Germany,  one  object  of  which  was  to  examine 
the  Alt-Catholic  movement  on  the  spot,  and 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  leading  Protestants 
regarding  it,  we  often  heard  Dr.  Dollinger 
spoken  of  as  a  timid  man.  This  infirmity 
comes  sometimes  with  age,  but  not  always, 
and,  we  are  dispos.  d  to  think,  not  in  this  case. 
In  passing  through  Munich  recently  we  wait- 
ed on  Dr.  Dollinger,  to  express  respectfully 
yet  very  earnestly  our  sympathy  with  him, 
in  his  struggle  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  our 
own  country  and  church  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of.  Though  we  found  that 
we  were  not  unknown  to  him,  from  his  having 
read  our  humble  writings,  which  cannot  be 
in  the  best  odor  with  Rome  or  any  in  her 
communion,  yet  he  received  us  frankly.  Our 
short  interview  with  him  left  on  our  mind 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  very  firm  man, 
not  timid,  but  cautious;  a  man  who  will  not 
take  a  step  without  examining  well  where  he 
is  to  set  his  foot,  but  having  put  it  down,  he 
will  be  in  no  hurry  to  remove  it.  He  is  not 
what  we  should  have  liked  to  find  him,  a 
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broad-chested,  square  headed  German  ;  he  is 
rather  small  in  stature,  and  evidently  of  Ba- 
varian stock.  There  is  a  keen  intelligence 
beaming  on  his  face,  blended  with  a  little 
anxiety;  his  eye  seems  to  scrutinise  and  sift 
those  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  in  short,  he 
reminded  us  much  of  portraits  we  have  seen 
of  Wilberforce.  We  do  not  suppose  that  he 
has  the  qualities  that  sway  popular  assem- 
blies; but  with  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
his  dispassionateness,  his  penetrating  intellect, 
and  his  full  knowledge,  would  carry  all  before 
them. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Selected. 

THE  SINGLE  HEAD  OF  WHEAT. 
All  my  daily  tasks  were  ended, 

And  the  hush  of  night  had  come, 
Bringing  rest  to  weary  spirits, 

Calling  many  wanderers  home. 

"  He  that  goeth  forth  with  weeping, 

Bearing  golden  grains  of  wheat, 
Shall  return  again  rejoicing, 

Laden  with  the  harvest  sweet." 


Slowly,  sadly,  with  the  reapers 
Who  had  labored  long,  and  late, 

Came  I,  at  the  Master's  bidding, 
And  was  latest  at  the  gate. 

Then,  apart  from  all  the  others, 
Weeping  bitterly,  I  stood  ; 

I  had  toiled  from  early  morning 
Working  for  the  others'  good. 

When  one  friend  had  fallen,  fainting, 
By  his  piles  of  golden  grain, 

With  a  glass  of  cooling  water 
I  revived  his  strength  again. 

And  another,  worn,  and  weary, 

I  had  aided  for  awhile, 
Till  her  failing  strength  returning, 

She  went  onward  with  a  smile. 

Thus  the  others  I  had  aided 

While  the  golden  moments  fled, 

Till  the  day  was  spent,  and  evening 
O'er  the  earth  her  tear-drops  shed  ; 

And  I,  to  the  Master's  presence 
Came,  with  weary,  toil-worn  feet, 

Bearing,  as  my  gathered  harvest, 
But  a  single  head  of  wheat, 

So  with  tearful  eyes  I  watched  them, 
As  with  faces  glad  and  bright, 

One  by  one  they  laid  their  burdens, 
Down  before  the  throne  of  light. 

Ah  !  how  sweetly,  then,  the  blessing, 
Sounded  to  my  listening  ear, — 

"Nobly  done  my  faithful  servants, 
Rest  now,  in  your  mansion  here." 

Then,  I  thought,  witli  keenest  sorrow, 
Words  like  these  are  not  for  me; 

Only  those  with  heavy  burdens 
Heavenly  rest  and  blessings  see; 


Yet  I  love  the  Master  truly, 

And  I've  labored  hard  since  dawn, 

But  I  have  no  heavy  burden, — 
Will  He  bid  me  to  begone  ? 

While  I  question  thus  in  sadness, 
Christ,  the  Master  called  for  me, 

And  I  knelt  before  Him,  saying, — 
I  have  only  this  for  Thee  ; 

"I  have  labored  hard  Oh!  Master, 
I  have  toiled  from  morn  till  night, 

But  I  sought  to  aid  my  neighbors, 
And  to  make  their  labor  light; 

"So  the  day  has  passed  unnoticed, 
And  to-night  with  shame  I  come, 

Bringing  as  my  gathered  harvest, 
But  a  single  wheat-head  home." 

Then  I  laid  it  down  with  weeping, 
At  His  blessed  pierced  feet, 

And  He  smiled  upon  my  trembling, 
Ah  !  His  smile  was  passing  sweet ; — 

"Child,  it  is  enough,"  He  answered, 
"  All  I  asked  for,  thou  hast  brought, 

And  among  the  band  of  reapers, 
Truly,  bravely,  hast  thou  wrought ; 
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Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 

Prom  this  point  we  proceeded  to  the  sul- 
phur and  mud  springs  near  the  banks  of  the 
Yellowstone,  about  two  miles  above,  in  a 
straight  line.  In  the  interval  we  passed  the 
remains  of  many  old  springs,  but  none  above 
the  ordinary  temperature;  but  the  deposit 
seemed  to  cover  the  surface  more  or  less.  The 
old  lake  deposit  is  also  quite  well  shown  in 
the  rather  high,  step-like  hills  which  extend 
back  for  five  miles  from  the  river  to  the  ba- 
saltic rim  of  the  great  basin.  We  pitched  our 
camp  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  Mud 
Springs,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  above  our 
camp,  on  Cascade  Creek.  The  springs  are 
scattered  along  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
sometimes  extending  upon  the  hill-sides  50  to 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
chart  will  show  the  location  of  the  principal 
ones.  Commencing  with  the  loweror southern 
side  of  the  group,  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
a  few  of  them.  The  first  one  is  a  remarkable 
mud-spring,  with  a  well-defined  circular  rim, 
composed  of  fine  clay,  and  raised  about  4  feet 
above  the  surface  around,  and  about  6  feet 
above  the  mud  in  the  basin.  The  diameter 
of  the  basin  is  about  8  feet.  The  mud  is  so 
fine  as  to  be  impalpable,  and  the  whole  may 
be  most  aptly  compared  to  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing mush.  The  gas  is  constantly  escaping, 
throwing  up  the  mud  from  a  few  inches  to  6 


feet  in  height ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  th  ij 
there  are  times  when  it  is  hurled  out  10  to  !  ^ 
feet,  accumulating  around  the  rim  of  the  basi  " 
About  twenty  yards  distant  from  the  mu  ?l 
spring  just  described,  is  a  second  one,  with  >' 
basin  nearly  circular,  40  feet  in  diameter,  tl  H 
water  6  or  8  feet  below  the  margin  of  tl  i'1 
rim.  The  water  is  quite  turbid,  and  is  boilit  ^ 
moderately.    Small  springs  are  flowing  in  if) 
it  from  the  south  side  so  that  the  basin  forn  if 
a  sort  of  reservoir.  The  temperature,  in  sod  l! 
portions  of  the  basin,  is  thus  lowered  to  98  t 
Several  small  hot  springs  pour  their  surph  > 
water  into  it,  the  temperatures  of  which  ai  i* 
180°,  170°,  184°,  and  155°.  In  the  reservoir  i 
where  the  water  boils  up  with  considerab  ® 
force,  the  temperature  is  only  96°,  showin  iM 
that  the  bubbling  was  due  to  the  escape  <  V 
gas.    The  bubbles  stand  all  over  the  surfaci  i(l 
About  20  feet  from  the  last,  is  a  small  muc  » 
spring,  with  an  orifice  10  inches  in  diaraete  & 
with  whitish-brown    mud,   182°.     Anothc  |t' 
basin  near  the  last  has  two  orifices,  the  on  it 
throwing  out  the  mud  with  a  dull  thud  abou  m 
once  in  three  seconds,  spurting  the  mud  oi  t' 
3  or  4  feet ;  the  other  is  content  to  boil  u|  l 
quite  violently,  occasionally   throwing  th  «• 
mud  10  to  12  inches.    This  mud,  which  ha  f. 
been  wrought  in  these  caldrons  for  perhap  A 
hundreds  of  years,  is  so  fine  and  pure  that  thl  it 
manufacturer  of  porcelain-ware  would  go  int  A 
ecstasy  at  the  sight.    The  contents  of  man;  p 
of  the  springs  are  of  such  a  snowy  whitenes  A 
that,  when  dried  in  cakes  in  the  sun  or  by  K 
fire,  they  resemble  the  finest  meerschaurr  p 
The  color  of  the  mud  depends  upon  the  supei  it( 
ficial  deposits  which  cover  the  ground,  through  ill 
which  the  waters  of  the  springs  reach  th  \t 
surface.    They  were  all  clear  hot  springs  ori  ite 
ginally,  perhaps  geysers  even ;  but  the  con  a 
tinual  caving  in  of  the  sides  has  produced  s  m 
sort  of  mud-pot,  exactly  the  same  as  the  pro  litt 
cess  of  preparing  a  kettle  of  mush.     Th  p 
water  is  at  first  clear  and  hot ;  then  it  becomei  te 
turbid  from  the  mingling  of  the  loose  eartl  ir: 
around  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  until,  by  con  re 
tinued  accessions  of  earth,  the  contents  of  thf 
basin  become  of  the  consistency  of  thick  mush 
and,  as  the  gas  bursts  up  through  it,  the  dull 
thud-like  noise  is  produced.    Every  possibh 
variation  of  condition  of  the  contents  is  found 
from  simple  milky  turbidness  to  a  stiff  mortar 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  river,  are  a  few  turbid  and 
mud  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  alum. 
The  mud  is  quite  yellow,  and  contains  much 
sulphur.  This  we  called  a  mud-sulphur  spring. 
The  basin  is  15  by  30  feet,  and  has  three  cen- 
ters of  ebullition,  showing  that  deep  down 
underneath  the  superficial  earth,  there  are 
three  separate  orifices,  not  connected  with 
each  other,  for  the  emission  of  the  heated 
waters.    Just  opposite  this  spring,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  is  a  singular  vertical 
wall  of  rather  coarse  basalt,  which  looks  like 
huge  mason-work,  separated  by  the  jointage 
into  nearly  rectangular  blocks.    The  wall  is 
about  50  feet  high,  and  is  important  in  giving 
us  an  exposure  of  the  basis  rock  of  this  region. 
The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  a  thick 
deposit  of  clay  of  modern  origin ;  but  the 
heated  waters  must  pass  a  great  distance 
through  these  igneous  rocks,  dissolving  from 
them  great  quantities  of  silica  and  other  k 
chemical  materials  which  we  find  so  abun-  ti 
dantly  around  the  springs.   The  next  interest- 
ing spring  we  called  the  Grotto.    A  vast 
column  of  steam  issues  from  a  cavern  in  the 


This  I  read  and  deeply  pondered, 
What  of  seed  my  hand  had  sown  ; 

What  of  harvest  I  was  reaping, 
To  be  laid  before  the  throne. 

While  my  thoughts  were  swiftly  glancing, 
O'er  the  paths  my  feet  had  trod, 

Sleep  sealed  up  my  weary  eyelids, 
And  a  vision  came  from  God. 

In  the  world's  great  field  of  labor, 
All  the  reapers'  tasks  were  done ; 

Each  one  hastened  to  the  Master, 
With  the  sheaves  that  he  had  won. 

Some  with  sheaves  so  poor  and  scanty, 

Sadly  told  the  number  o'er  ; 
Others  staggered  'neath  the  burden, 

Of  the  golden  grain  they  bore. 

Gladly,  then,  the  pearly  gate-way, 

Opened  wide  to  let  them  in, 
As  they  sought  the  Master's  presence, 

With  their  burdens  rich  and  thin. 


"  This  was  thine  appointed  mission, 
Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  the  task  ; 

Have  no  fear  that  I  will  chide  thee, 
This  is  all  that  I  could  ask." 

Then  I  woke  ;  but  long  the  vision, 
In  my  heart  I  pondered  o'er 

While  I  tried  to  see  what  meaning, 
Hidden  in  its  depths  it  bore. 

And,  at  length,  the  lesson  slowly 
Dawned  upon  my  wandering  mind ; 

Never  mind  what  others  gather, 
Do  whate'er  thy  hand  can  find. 

If  it  be  thy  'lotted  mission 

Thus  to  serve  the  reaper  band. 

And  the  evening  find  thee  weary, 
With  an  empty,  sheafless  hand, 

Let  thy  heart  be  never  troubled, — 

Faithfully  fulfil  thy  task; 
Tremble  not  before  the  Master, 

Heavy  sheaves  He  will  not  ask. 
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ll  ide  of  the  hill,  with  an  opening  about  5  feet 
i  diameter.    The  roaring  of  the  waters  in 
\  he  cavern,  and  the  noise  of  the  waves  as  they 
,l]i||nrge  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  are  like 
hat  of  the  billows  lashing  the  sea-shore.  The 
8ril  i/ater  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  steam  is 
'•t!  o  hot  that  it  is  only  when  a  breeze  wafts  it 
"k  side  for  a  moment  one  can  venture  to  take 
li  look  into  the  opening.    From  the  tremend- 
ous ins  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  waters  against 
soj  he  sides  of  the  cavern,  one  would  suppose 
'I  hat  the  amount  must  be  great,  but  not  more 
rpli  ban  ten  gallons  an  hour  pass  out  of  it  in  the 
hl.ttle  channel  that  leads  from  it.    On  either 
>'«  ide  of  the  cavern,  where  the  steam  strikes, 
ral  [here  is  a  thin  coating  of  vegetation  of  a  deep, 
tit  livid  green.    In  the  vicinity  of  these  springs, 
|k  'arious  kinds  of  grasses,  rushes,  mosses,  and 
latjlther  plants  grow  with  a  surprising  luxuri- 
Ince.    Over  the  "grotto"  there  is  a  thickness 
If  about  30  feet  of  stratified  clay,  with  a  fine 
liifcexture.    Located  higher  up  on  the  side  of 
he  hill,  not  far  from  the  grotto,  is  the  most 
emarkable  mud-spring  we  have  ever  seen  in 
he  west.    The  rim  of  the  basin  is  formed  by 
he  loose  mud  or  clay  thrown  out  of  the  ori- 
ice.    It  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
op,  but  tapering  down  to  half  the  size,  and 
s  about  30  feet  deep.   It  may  not  improperly 
»e  called  the  Giant's  Caldron.    It  does  not 
iioil  with  an  impulse  like  most  of  the  mud- 
prings,  but  with  a   constant   roar  which 
hakes  the  ground  for  a  considerable  dis 
ance,  and  may  be  heard  for  half  a  milev  A 
lense  column  of  steam  is  ever  rising,  filling 
he  crater,  but  now  and  then  a  passing  breeze 
ivill  remove  it  for  a  moment,  revealing  one  of 
>he  most  terrific  sights  one  could  well  ima- 
gine. The  contents  are  composed  of  thin  mud 
n  a  continual  state  of  the  most  violent  agita- 
ion,  like  an  immense  caldron  of  mush  sub- 
mitted to  a  constant,  uniform,  but  most  in- 
tense heat.  That  it  must  have  had  its  spasms 
}f  ejection  is  plain  from  the  mud  on  the  trees 
for  a  radius  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  every 
direction  from  the  crater,  and  it  would  seem 
Ithat  the  mud  might  have  been  thrown  up  to 
ithe  height  of  75  or  100  feet.    This  ejection  of 
(the  mud  must  have  occurred  within  a  year  or 
two,  from  the  fact  that  small  pines  near  the 
crater  are  still  green,  though  covered  with 
mud.    Small  pines  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  to  30  feet  in  height  have  been  permitted 
'to  grow  within  10  and  20  feet  of  the  rim,  and, 
therefore,  the  throwing  of  the  mud  to  any 
distance  from  the  crater  must  occur  very  sel- 
dom.   A  few  of  the  trees  near  the  crater, 
which  were  covered  with  mud,  wero  killed  by 
the  heat,  but  others  that  are  literally  festooned 
with  it,  have  only  the  small  branches  and 
leaves  destroyed.    All  the  indications  around 
this  most  remarkable  caldron  show  that  it 
has  broken  out  at  a  recent  period;  that  the 
caving  in  of  the  sides  so  choked  up  the  orifice 
that  it  relieved  itself,  hurling  the  muddy  con- 
tents over  the  living  pines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  steam  which  arises  from  this  caldron  may 
be  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction. 
There  are  alarge  number  of  springs  all  around, 
some  boiling  and  others  quiet,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  size  and  quite  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  we  will  describe  only  one  more  in 
this  group.  At  the  south  side  there  is  a  large 
basin,  200  by  300  feet,  containing  within  the 
rim  three  boiling  springs.    The  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  south  side  of  the  rim  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  partition  of  about  4  feet, 
and  are  mud-springs,  and  boil  up  in  the  cen- 


ters at  this  time  6  or  8  inches.  Their  basins 
are  10  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  third 
basin  is  the  largest,  with  a  rim  30  by  50  feet, 
and  is  a  true  geyser;  when  not  in  operation, 
the  fine  mud  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the 
water  becomes  clear.  This  is  constantly  but 
moderately  agitated,  not  sufficiently  to  stir 
up  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  A  channel  has 
been  formed  8  feet  deep  through  the  fine  clay, 
which  carries  the  surplus  water  from  the 
crater  to  the  river.  This  is  a  true  intermit- 
tent spring.  July  28  and  29  it  played  several 
times,  throwing  the  water  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet.  The  impression  among  the  moun- 
tain-men was,  that  this  is  a  periodic  spring, 
and  played  once  in  six  hours  precisely.  In 
order  to  test  this  belief,  I  directed  my  assis- 
tant, Campbell  Carrington,  with  one  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  escort,  to  return 
from  our  camp  on  the  lake,  and  note  minutely 
the  movements  of  this  spring  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  succession. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

In  the  following  letter  how  clearly  our  au- 
thor maintains  the  views  our  religious  Society 
has  ever  held,  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
salvation.  Not  seeking  to  build  up  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  but  a  true  and  equal 
upholding  of  Divine  Truth  in  its  priceless  full- 
ness. The  foundation-stone,  he  says,  "  we 
well  know  is  Christ;  not  merely  testified  of 
without  us,  but  also  manifested  within"  as  the 
anointing  which  we  have  of  God,  and  which, 
as  it  is  yielded  to,  changes  our  hearts  and 
saves.  In  other  words,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Saviour  by  His  Spirit,  as  our  guide  into 
all  truth.  He  who  was,  and  is,  and  must  ever 
remain  to  be  the  Saviour,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  declares,  "  No  man  can  come  uuto 
the  Father,  but  by  me."  And  again,  "  No  man 
can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  It  is  this  drawing 
of  the  Father's  love — the  tender  visitations  of 
the  Hoty  Spirit  to  our  hearts — that  John 
Barclay  so  much  insists  upon  our  submission 
and  obedience  to:  agreeably  to  what  William 
Penn  declares;  "If  we  reject  Christ  as  our 
sanctifier,  none  of  us  can  truly  know  him  to 
be  our  sacrifice." 

Faithful  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  ever  true  Teacher 
in  the  heart,  will  secure  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  way  of  salvation  set  before  us,  and 
of  the  mystery  of  godliness  unto  eternal  life. 
"This  then  is  the  message,"  saith  the  Apostle 
John,  "  which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  de- 
clare unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  ali."  Again  saith  our  holy 
Lawgiver,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  It  is  this 
light,  as  obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge 
to  its  heavenly  manifestations  in  the  soul,  that 
will  bring  to  us  "a  full  conviction  of  duty"  in 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.  It  will  also  be- 
stow a  peace  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away ;  and  as  implicitly  believed 
in  and  followed,  in  the  obedience  which  is  of 
faith,  will  yield  for  all  the  sacrifices  called  for, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  the  Apostle, 
"  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward 
you :  that  ye  having  all  sufficiency  in  all 
things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work  : 
being  enriched  in  every  thing  to  all  bountiful- 


ness,  which  causeth  through  us  thanksgiving 
to  God." 

These  divine  mysteries  must  ever  remain 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  are 
inaccessible  to  the  mere  researches  of  human 
wisdom  ;  being  revealed  but  to  babes  in  Christ. 
Upon  this  subject  a  wise  man  has  thus  writ- 
ten :  "  The  vulture's  eye,  though  very  prying, 
and  therefore  comparable  to  human  wisdom, 
shall  never  see  these  things;  but  keep  only 
thine  eye  single  to  divine  light  in  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  assuredly  experience  its  blessed  in- 
crease, even  to  a  fullness  of  light:  all  that 
need  be  seen  and  known  of  duty  and  divine 
things,  shall  infallibly  be  seen  and  known. 
But  oh  !  have  a  care  thou  violate  it  not,  by 
raising  thy  expectations  too  high;  it  is  that 
little,  low  thing  in  thee,  which  thou  shall 
finally  confess  and  acknowledge  is,  and  all 
along  has  been  to  thee,  the  very  gift,  word, 
spirit,  power,  and  life  of  God.  I  am  sure  thou 
knowest  not  what  it  would  have  done  for  thee, 
nor  how  powerfully  it  would  have  worked  in 
thee,  hadst  thou  been  rightly  turned  to  it.  It 
wrought  mightily  in  Paul,  it  worketh  mightily 
in  many  now  who  keep  to  it,  and  work  with 
it  as  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  as  pos- 
sible now  to  shut  up  the  kingdom  against  our- 
selves, as  it  was  when  Christ  accused  the 
Jews  of  doing  it ;  and  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
effectual  way  of  doing  it,  than  putting  human 
reason  in  the  place  of  heavenly  light  and 
leaven,  and  relying  on  its  dictates,  undirected 
by  the  light." 

To  S.  A. 

"  1818.  Second  month  1st. — I  have  been 
apprehensive  that  our  views  of  these  doctrines 
[of  Immediate  Eevelation,  and  the  true  and 
saving  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  Truth] 
which  are  closely  accordant  with  those  of  the 
holy  penmen  of  Scripture,  are  but  little  known 
among  the  many  religious  denominations.  I 
have  believed,  both  as  to  those  within  and  with- 
out the  pale  of  our  own  Society,  that  there  is 
in  this  day  (as  there  ever  has  been)  more 
need  of  leading  people,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fountain  of  truth,  the  foundation-stone, 
than  of  laying  much  stress  upon  the  building, 
the  beautiful  harmonious  superstructure  of 
doctrines,  which  arises  from  that  base,  and 
can  stand  only  upon  it.  This  corner-stone  we 
well  know  is  Christ,  not  merely  testified  of 
without  us,  but  also  manifested  within ;  and 
as  we  closely  attend  to,  and  obey  the  mani- 
festations of  his  spirit  and  powerin  our  hearts, 
we  come  truly  and  savingly  to  know  some- 
thing of  Him  and  his  holy  religion,  according 
to  our  present  ability  and  growth  :  and  in  fol- 
lowing him  in  his  leadings  we  are  best  able 
to  receive  those  true  testimonies  of  him  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  and  livingly  to  under- 
stand, as  well  as  availingly  to  believe,  what  is 
there  said  of  his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  with 
all  that  he  said,  did,  and  suffered.  There  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  great  deal 
said  and  written,  inspecting  correct  and  scrip- 
tural views,  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity ;  but  I  believe  until  men  come  to 
that,  which  can  alone  give  the  true  discern- 
ment of  these  spiritual  things,  they  loill,  they 
must  continue  to  grope  as  in  the  dark,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of 
God:  and  it  is  feared,  resist  Him,  who  the 
apostle  said,  'hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  seems  to 
me,  that  under  the  constraining  influence  of 
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the  love  of  Christ,  we  should  earnestly  re- 
commend people  to  believe  in,  and  obey  his 
light  in  their  hearts;  that  by  following  him 
in  this  manifestation,  they  may  have  the  light 
of  life,  as  he  himself  has  graciously  promised. 
No  pointing  to  the  written  testimonies  borne 
to  the  existence  of  this  light  within,  will  avail, 
but  as  the  mind  is  gathered  (in  some  measure, 
however  small,)  to  that  which  witnesses  those 
testimonies  to  be  true,  and  alone  enables  to 
receive  them.  I  cannot  think  that  that  Scrip- 
ture, '  the  letter  killeth,'  if  rightly  made  use 
of,  could  hurt  any,  but  those  who  walk  not 
closely  in  accordance  with  that  Spirit  which 
gave  it  forth,  and  which  is  able  to  give  a  true 
understanding  thereof.  No  man  can  avail- 
ingly  know  or  follow  the  directions  laid  down 
in  Scripture,  but  as  he  bows  to  the  appear- 
ance and  openings  of  that  Light,  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  more  or  less  in  the  day 
of  his  visitation.  It  seems  to  my  view,  that 
the  greatest  thing  which  we  all  have  to  guard 
against  is,  the  leaving  our  heavenly  guide  ; 
and  this  may  easily  be  done,  both  in  reading 
Scripture,  and  in  every  other  religious  en- 
gagement ;  if  this  be  the  case  with  us,  we  can- 
not but  wrest  them,  some  way  or  other,  to 
our  own  condemnation  or  even  destruction, 
whatever  we  may  think  or  imagine;  it  may 
be  by  thinking  to  have  life  in  them,  as  the  Jews 
did,  whom  Jesus  reproved.  It  was  not  that 
the  Jews  did  wrong  in  diligently  searching 
those  writings,  or  that  there  was  any  harm 
or  noxious  influence  in  Scripture, — it  was  not 
in  that  sense  the  letter  killed,  or  doth  kill; 
though  on  the  other  hand,  we  know,  that  they 
cannot  give  faith,  and  that  all  their  authority, 
and  excellence,  and  efficacy  in  the  work  of 
salvation,  are  only  from  that  power  and  life 
whence  they  came.  But  it  was  by  reading  in 
the  light  of  their  own  reason,  which  is  indeed 
darkness ; — heaping  up  a  dead  set  of  doctrines, 
in  their  own  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness; 
presuming  to  pry  into  things  too  high  for 
them,  things  into  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
led  them  not,  but  their  own  speculations  and 
imaginations;  thus  they  made  the  command- 
ments of  God  of  none  effect,  as  many  now  do,  by 
their  own  traditions,  and  expositions,  and  in- 
terpretations, adding  to,  and  diminishing  from, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Being 
unstable  and  very  unlearned  in  the  Word, 
which  spake  forth  the  Scripture,  though  learn- 
ed ever  so  much  in  the  words,  they  cannot 
reach  the  essence;  but  must  stumble,  as  Nico- 
demus  and  other  learned  Jews  did,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  new  birth  ;  though  they  could 
easily  tell  by  the  letter  of  the  book,  where 
Christ  was  to  be  born.  It  is  such  in  this  day, 
who  are  crucifying  unto  themselves  the  Sod 
of  God  afresh,  notwithstanding  all  their  high 
professions  about  the  atonement,  &c. ;  which 
they  have  very  clearly  in  the  notion  and  dead 
apprehension,  but  out  of  the  life  of  these 
things  : — the  evil  spirits  could  testify  of  Christ, 
and  say,  '  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  holy 
oae  of  God;'  and,  'these  are  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God;  which  show  unto  us 
the  way  of  salvation  ;' — for  even  these  had  a 
knowledge  of  God,  and  belief  in  him, — a  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  confession  of  him, — a 
knowledge  also  of  Scripture.  The  enemy 
also  himself  was  ready  at  quoting  Scripture, 
— witness  the  temptation  of  our  Lord;  and 
he  can  put  men  upon  studying  the  Scriptures, 
so  long  as  through  the  carnal  mind  he  may 
but  interpret,  and  apply  them  to  their  states  ; 
for  by  all  this  he  has  the  poor  soul  safer  in 


his  net.  He  is  not  deterred  from  prosecuting 
his  evil  designs,  by  our  holding  the  Scriptures 
in  ever  so  high  estimation  ;  if,  in  studying 
them,  we  lean  on  our  own  understanding,  al- 
though with  great  and  apparently  laudable 
zeal :  though  we  apply  one  part  to  confirm 
another, — though  we  get  them,  by  heart, — 
though  we  extract  all  the  doctrines  and  duties 
that  are  testified  of  therein, — though  we  are 
able  by  this  skill  to  give  an  expert  answer  to 
such  as  may  inquire  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
we  have  adopted,  and  the  faith  which  we  have 
formed  out  of  the  letter  of  the  book, — though 
we  even  set  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is  com- 
manded; — yet  all  these  willings,  and  run- 
nings, and  strivings,  do  not  overthrow  his 
government  in  the  heart :  nay,  his  snare  is  not 
broken,  but  made  more  subtle  and  intricate. 
It  is  the  simple,  and  those  that  abide  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  Truth,  that  are  kept  by  the 
Truth  out  of  his  beguiling  snares;  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  is  their  shield  and  sure  defence  on 
the  right  hand  as  on  the  left,  and  they  lean 
not  unto  their  own  understandings  ;  so  that 
the  Scriptures  and  every  other  outward  means 
are  blessed  to  them,  as  they  keep  to  the  anoint- 
ing which  they  have  of  him  ;  by  which,  wheth- 
er with  or  without  instrumental  aid,  they 
know  all  things  requisite  for  their  present 
need;  having  '  an  understanding  given  them 
to  know  him  that  is  true.'  " 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

General  Howard's  Mission  to  the  Indians. 

The  following  letter  of  Gen.  Howard,  rela- 
tive to  his  recent  visit  to  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona, which  appeared  in  "The  Independent" 
of  the  18th  inst.,  contains  an  interesting  and 
reliable  account  of  a  praiseworthy  and  sensible 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  bloodshed  : 

"As  much  interest  seems  to  have  been 
awakened,  and  much  has  been  said,  pro  and 
con,  concerning  my  mission  to  Arizona,  I  am 
glad  to  answer  your  questions  on  the  subject. 

Last  March  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
quested me  to  go  to  this  territory,  represent- 
ing that  it  was  then  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
and  that  he  feared  general  war  among  the  In- 
dian tribes,  our  troops,  and  the  citizens  was 
imminent.  He  desired  me  to  meet  citizens 
and  Indians,  and  to  endeavor  to  set  before 
them  the  earnest  wish  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Administration  for  peace,  and  to  assure  all 
parties  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  afford  protection  to  all,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  Full  powers  were  conferred 
upon  me,  in  addition  to  my  specific  instruc- 
tions, to  do  what  in  my  judgment  appeared 
to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  aimed 
at.  The  President  afterward  saw  me,  con- 
firmed the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  wrote  me  a  special  letter  of  the 
same  purport.  The  Secretary  of  War  also  ex- 
plained my  mission  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  ordered  co-operalion.  If  any  one  would 
take  the  pains  to  read  all  my  instructions,  as 
published  in  the  appendix  of  my  report,  he 
would  feel  assured  of  the  noble  intentions  of 
the  Administration  to  do  its  utmost  for  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  to  stop  bloodshed,  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good-will,  and  yet  by  no 
means  to  neglect  the  effectual  prevention  of 
marauding  and  murder.  If  this  result  is  not 
accomplished,  it  is  surely  the  fault  of  us  who 
have  been  selected  and  empowered  to  carry 


into  execution  the  express  stipulations 
wishes  of  the  Government. 

In  the  outset,  let  it  be  understood  that 
not  claim  completeness  in  the  Arizona  wo 
and,  further,  that  I  do  not  ignore  what 
already  been  done  by  others,  as  a  basis 
which  to  build.  I  went  to  the  territory 
way  of  the  Division  and  Department  He 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  obtained  from  G 
erals  Schofield  and  Crook  most  earnest 
pressions  of  their  purpose  to  carry  out  the  1 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  policy  of  the  Administ 
tion  as  set  forth  in  my  instructions.  I  for. 
the  citizens  of  the  territory  feeling  that  th 
side  of  the  Indian  question  had  never  b« 
properly  set  before  the  public  ;  that  they  fe 
ed  the  reservation  plan  would  be  a  failu 
(The  "  reservation  plan"  is  to  gather  all  1 
Indians  who  have  been  at  war  upon  a  resen 
tion,  making  peace  with  them,  or,  at  lea 
separating  between  those  you  can  gather 
and  those  who  will  adhere  to  their  wild  waj 
and  nomadic  habits.  Those  on  the  resen™ 
tion  are  to  be  helped  and  instructed  until  th 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  themselves.)  Th 
were  confident  that  many  Indians  had  belt 
fed  upon  reservations,  only  to  go  off  and  coi 
mit  depredations.  They  believed  that  t 
President  and  people  had  been  misled  by  t 
reports  made  concerning  them.  I  took  occ 
sion  to  explain,  publicly  and  privately  (anc 
was  abundantly  assisted  in  this  by  B. 
Smith  and  Captain  Wilkinson,  who  accoi 
panied  me),  that  the  people  and  the  Gover 
ment  did  appreciate  their  condition,  did  wi 
to  give  them  sympathy,  aid,  and  protectio 
and  believed  the  best  possible  way  to  do 
was  to  secure  for  them  a  permanent  peac 
We  tried  quite  successfully  to  make  this  it 
pression  at  Arizona  City,  Tucson,  Phoeni 
Prescott,  Florence,  and  other  places.  We  four 
amongst  certain  classes  of  people  that  an  id 
prevailed  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  pr 
tection  of  the  whites  to  preserve  peace,  and 
the  same  time  to  foster  enmity  and  war  b 
tween  different  tribal  organizations.  The 
suit  of  this  was  that  citizens  were  hostile 
Apaches,  and  Apaches  hostile  to  citizens,  Pap 
gos,  Pimos,  and  other  tribes.  The  truth  is  th 
the  Papigos  were  at  peace,  and  the  citizens  an 
Apaches  nominally  at  peace,  yet  the  Papig( 
and  Apaches  would  fire  upon  each  other  whei 
ever  they  met.  And  the  same  was  true 
tween  the  Pimos  and  Apaches,  and  betwee 
different' Apache  tribes.  So  that  I  was  nc 
surprised  to  find  constant  occasions  of  alarn 
and  a  general  apprehension  whenever  anj 
body  left  one  settlement  for  another. 

On  visiting  the  different  Indian  tribes,  botl 
those  on  the  reservations  and  those  comin 
in,  I  found  a  general  desire  for  peace.  Thos 
who  were  seeking  to  rob  and  murder  were  ir 
considerable  in  number;  so  that  I  appointei 
a  general  meeting,  after  having  had  prelimi 
nary  interviews  in  different  parts  of  the  ter 
ritory.  This  was  holden  on  the  21st,  22nc" 
and  23rd  days  of  May  last,  at  the  celebrate< 
post  of  Camp  Grant,  sixty  miles  from  Tucson 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Arrivipa  and  Sai 
Pedro  rivers.  Here  assembled  Americans  anc 
Mexicans,  the  latter  bringing  six  of  the  child 
ren  that  had  been  captured  and  sold  to  then 
— in  fact,  all  that  could  be  found  in  Arizona 
also  some  nineteen  of  the  chiefs  and  principa 
men  of  the  Papigos,  forty  of  the  Pimos,  th« 
agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  commanding 
general  and  his  staff,  and  all  the  Apache  cap- 
tains that  could  be  reached  from  that  point 
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t  the  preliminary  council  the  Apache  leader, 
Uskiminzin,  speaking  for  all,  had  made,  in 
roi ibstance,  four  requests  :  (1.)  That  the  child-' 
t|>n  captured  at  the  dreadful  massacre  the . 
is  ear  before,  and  sold  into  Arizona  and  Mexi-| 
7  )  should  be  returned.  (2.)  That  Lieut.  Boyal 
lei.  Whitman,  who  had  sympathized  with  them 
Gii  their  troubles,  and  shown  himself  their  con- 
ti.ant  friend  and  defender,  and  whom  they  be- 
elieved  to  be  better  suited  to  them  than  any 
islither  agent,  should  be  returned  to  them  and 
ba!;main  permanently  with  them.  (3.)  That 
tiniiey  be  allowed  to  remove  from  that  vicinity 
be k  a  point  on  ■the  G-ila,  near  where  the  San 
feijarlos  empties  into  it.  This  place  they  be- 
iliieved  to  be  healthier,  to  have  more  wood  and 
I  tjater,  and  to  be  a  better  quality  of  land  ;  and 
sn  would  be  further  from  Tucson,  where  they 
ea  lought  there  was  great  feeling  against  them, 
er ,.)  That  they  be  allowed  to  make  peace  with 
vabPapigos  and  others  with  whom  they  were 
in  i  war. 

tkij  The  large  meeting,  extending  through  three 
fbys,  to  which  I  have  referred,  resulted  in  se- 
lla bing  peace  that  I  believe  will  be  permanent. 
30i  Jl  parties  pledged  themselves  not  only  to 
tl  aintain  peaceful  relations  between  their 
tl  ibes  and  people,  but  to  assist  in  looking  up 
«c  r  the  commanding  general  those  robbers 
nJ  ho  are  still  infesting  the  different  routes  of 
,  avel,  depredating  upon  the  citizens  and  tak- 
oi  g  human  life. 

er  j  The  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Indians  are 
fiiery  apt  to  estimate  the  losses  and  dangers  of 
ioijhite  men  as  very  inconsiderable.   They  are, 
deed,  not  large  in  number.    Yet  a  young 
an  said  to  me,  "When  my  brother  goes  on 
[journey  along  a  traveled  road  from  Phcenix 
Prescott,  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  him  again, 
is  true  he  is  but  one  ;  that  one  is  my  only 
letother."    I  myself  saw  the  fresh  graves  of 
n  vo  young  men,  industrious  farmers,  who  ran 
lie  risk  of  planting  about  two  days'  march 
om  Prescott  toward  McDowell.   They  were 
aylaid  and  killed  by  a  few  bad  Indians,  bent 
a  plunder.    With  this  incident  in  mind,  and 
Ssveral  others  brought  to  my  personal  know- 
Is  »dge,  I  could  not  forget  that  part  of  the  in- 
ai  .ructions  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
lie  Interior,  which  declared  that  the  protec- 
on  should  not  be  all  upon  one  side.  There- 
k  ire,  I  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  com- 
et  landing  general,  whom  I  firmly  believed 
a  drnestly  desired  to  do  simply  his  duty.  The 
1  Auditions  or  wishes  as  expressed  by  Eskim- 
jizin  were  substantially  fulfilled.   In  fact,  the 
aly  exception  was  in  regard  to  their  agent. 
!here  were  many  reasons  why  I  deemed  it 
est  that  their  present  civil  agent,  E.  C. 
acobs,  the  one  nominated  and  sustained  by 
fie  Eeformed  Church,  should  remain.   I  con- 
:88  that  it  was  hard  to  deny  them  this  re- 
best  concerning  their  agent,  and  they  were 
pt  satisfied  that  they  might  not  have  Lieut, 
whitman  back  till  Santo,  their  representative 
i  the  delegation  here,  had  laid  the  matter 
afore  the  President  himself.    The  President 
kplained  to  him  how  he  could  not  legally 
[imply  with  this  request.    With  regard  to 
le  recovery  of  the  children  sold  into  Sonora, 
lie  President  promised  to  do  what  he  could, 
it  feared  the  Mexican  Government  had  not 
jifficient  power  over  its  people  to  constrain 
lem  to  this  act  of  justice. 
i.f|  The  Camp  Grant  Indians  selected  Santo  and 
ifloncepcion  to  go  to  Washington.   Santo  had 
Jjscome  my  fast  friend,  and  aided  me  material- 
■'■in  getting  acquaintance  and  influence  with 
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other  Apaches  who  were  not  represented  at 
the  council.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rough  trail 
from  Camp  Grant  over  the  mountainsjto  Sierra 
Elanca.  The  representative  of  the  Pimos, 
Antonito  Azul  (the  son  of  the  principal  chief), 
and  Louis  Moraga,  Ascencion,  the  Papigo 
chief,  and  the  two  Apaches  above  mentioned, 
accompanied  us  over  this  rough  and  tedious 
path.  Another  council  was  held  here,  that 
resulted  the  same  as  that  at  Camp  Grant. 
(Miguel)  Eiskappa,  (Pedro)  Eskydlesdlie, 
chiefs  of  the  Coytero  Apaches,  and  Eskelte- 
cela,  hereditary  chief  of  Sierra  Blanca  Apa- 
ches, were  added  to  the  delegation,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  twelve  bands.  Here  two 
young  men,  (Jose)  Pakote  and  (Charley)  Ar- 
riawa,  joined  our  party.  They  represent  what 
are  called  the  Mojave  and  Yuma  Apaches. 

The  question  is  asked  :  "  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  bringing  this  delegation  ?"  My  object 
was  to  fulfil  instructions,  in  letter  and  spirit. 
The  effect  of  their  coming  has  been  most  re- 
markable upon  themselves.  A  part  of  them 
travelled  with  me  for  upward  of  thirty  days, 
the  rest  for  twenty-two  days  ;  and  they  dwelt 
together  at  Washington  sixteen  days  more, 
making  thirty-eight  days  for  the  entire  party. 
Now,  remembering  that  with  one  exception 
these  Indians  had  never  seen  a  railroad,  or  a 
telegraph,  or  a  city  of  any  size;  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  sit  at  a  civilized  table ; 
that  some  of  them  had  formerly  been  several 
times  led  to  drink  to  excess,  is  it  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  with  the  natural  antagonism 
of  speaking  five  different  languages,  they 
should  dwell  together  so  long  with  scarcely 
the  semblance  of  a  family  quarrel ;  that  they 
should  uniformly  refuse  strong  drink;  that 
they  should  preserve  the  quiet  diguity  and 
good  manners  that  all  who  have  seen  them 
acknowledge ;  that  they  should  take  such 
extraordinary  interest  in  our  churches  and 
schools,  and  in  our  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing operations;  and  that  they  should  beg  not 
for  trinkets,  but  for  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion and  for  what  will  render  them  self-sup- 
porting? They  return  to  their  people  laden 
with  a  knowledge  of  our  wealth,  our  power, 
and  our  numbers,  that  nothing  can  efface  fiom 
their  memory;  and  they  certainly  have  be- 
gotten in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men  a  new 
feeling — a  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reaching 
even  the  neglected  Indians  of  Arizona,  th.e 
Apaches  aud  others,  with  the  light  of  Gospel 
truth,  which  every  sensible,  thinking  man 
knows  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  human 
progress  and  civilization.  I  do  hope  that  no 
simple  desire  for  party  success  will  lead  pa- 
pers opposed  to  the  present  Administration 
into  tho  extreme  folly  of  attempting  to  pick 
to  pieces  and  discredit  the  glorious  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians  that  has  been  inaugur- 
ated by  the  Government  and  people  during 
the  last  four  years.  Our  true  men,  in  their 
various  organizations,  all  have  a  part  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  no  bad  agent  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and,  if  appointed  by  any  accident,  that  he 
shall  be  removed  the  instant  his  delinquencies 
shall  be  discovered.  The  best  possible  course 
for  the  opposition  will  be  to  promise  unreserv- 
edly to  perfect  and  complete  the  good  aud 
great  work  that  has  been  commenced  with  a 
success  which  rejoices  the  hearts  of  many 
sanguine  friends  of  the  genuine  native  Ameri- 
cans of  this  country. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

O.  O.  Howard. 

New  York,  July  15th,  1872. 


Selected. 

It  takes  years  to  give  a  form  and  bent  to 
character.  Temperament  we  are  born  with, 
character  we  have  to  make  ;  and  that  not  in 
the  grand  moments,  when  the  eyes  of  men  or 
angels  are  visibly  upon  us,  but  in  the  daily 
quiet  paths  of  pilgrimage,  when  the  work  is 
being  done  within  in  secret,  which  will  be  re- 
vealed in  the  daylight  of  eternity.  Habits, 
like  paths,  are  the  result  of  constant  actions. 
It  is  the  multitude  of  daily  footsteps  which 
go  to  and  fro,  which  shapes  them.  Let  it 
light  up  your  daily  wanderings  to  know  that 
there — in  the  quiet  bracing  of  the  soul  to  un- 
congenial duty,  the  patient  bearing  of  unwel- 
come burdens,  the  loving  acceptance  of  un- 
lovely companionship — and  not  on  the  grand 
occasions  [only]  you  are  making  your  eternal 
future. — B.  Brown. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1872. 


There  is  something  fearful  to  all  highly 
professing  christians,  and  that  ought  to  stimu- 
late to  close  self-examination,  whether  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  associated  together  in  a  re- 
ligious Society,  both  in  times  of  prevailing 
lukewarmness  and  indifference,  or  when  there 
may  be  much  talk  about  religion,  and  activity 
in  "  religious  work"  may  have  obtained  a  kind 
of  fashionable  currency,  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  church  in  Laodicea,  "So 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 
Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  and  increased 
in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind  and  naked;  I 
counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  that  thou  mayst  be  rich,  and  white  rai- 
ment that  thou  mayst  be  clothed,  and  that 
the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appt  ar; 
and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve  that  thou 
mayst  see." 

How  clearly  does  this  show  the  false  esti- 
mate we  are  liable  to  place  on  oui selves  and 
on  our  works,  if  we  trust  to  anything  short 
of  laying  our  hearts  open  to  the  all-searching 
Light  of  Christ,  that  therein  we  may  see 
whether  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  are 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  And  how  certain  is  it 
that  if  we  are  made  willing  to  submit  to  this 
awful  scrutiny  and  comply  with  the  revela- 
tions thus  made,  we  will  be  stripped  of  all 
self-righteousness,  and  humbled  in  the  dust, 
be  prepared  with  the  patriarch  of  Uz  to  ex- 
claim, "I  abhor  myself  in  dus1;  and  ashes." 
For  the  declaration  to  this  same  church  is 
"As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ; 
be  z  alous  therefore  and  repent." 

We  fully  believe  there  is  preserved  within 
our  religious  Society,  a  body  of  rightly  bap- 
tized and  exercised  members,  who  are  kept 
in  daily  watchfulness  unto  prayer  for  them- 
selves, and  travail  for  the  support  of  the  truth 
as  we  as  a  christian  church  have  ever  held  it, 
aud  for  the  gathering  of  others  to  Christ 
Jesus  the  only  Saviour.  But  is  it  not  neces- 
sary, now  that  we  have  such  high-wrought 
accounts  published  of  the  ministry  of  the 
word  in  life  and  power,  and  its  great  effects 
on  the  hearers  ;  when  so  much  is  told  of  num- 
bers being  "  converted,"  and  of  teachers  and 
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lecturers  bringing  individuals  to  Christ,  and  j 
these  at  once  finding  peace  and  joy,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  there  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal revival  of  religion  throughout  the  So- 
ciety, to  keep  in  view  the  possibility  of  our 
supposing  we  are  "rich  and  increased  in 
goods,"  and  yet  being  "poor  and  blind,  and 
naked."  The  converted  and  divinely  gifted 
men  and  women  in  our  Society  who  labored 
in  and  adorned  former  generations,  found  it 
a  great  work,  a  killing  work  to  the  natural 
man,  to  be  brought  to  know  the  depth  of  cor- 
ruption in  their  un regenerated  hearts,  to  ex- 
perience the  "  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burn- 
ing," to  destroy  the  fruits  of  that  corrupt 
nature,  and  under  the  transforming  power  of 
Divine  Grace  to  be  brought  into  fellowship 
with  their  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  aDd 
thus  prepared  to  engage  in  acceptable  service 
for  Him  at  his  bidding,  under  the  animating 
motive  of  heavenly  love  supreme. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  present 
day,  that  renders  these  fiery  baptisms  less 
needful  to  any,  in  order  to  attain  the  same 
ecd.  Trained  amid  religious  influences,  and 
accepting  the  sacred  truths  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  become  intellectual  chris- 
tians, may  become,  in  degree,  enamoured  of 
the  beauty  we  see  there  is  in  the  truth  ;  able 
to  defend  doctrines  and  theological  opinions 
against  gainsayers;  give  place  to  a  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  others,  and  yet  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  axe  being  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  corrupt  tree,  or  the  fan  in  Christ's  hand 
to  thoroughly  purge  the  floor  of  our  hearts. 
If  in  the  ministration  of  condemnation  for  sin 
we  have  not  known,  in  measure,  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord  ;  if  we  have  not  been  "  Buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life,"  we  have  great  need  to  fear 
lest  we  are  taking  up  a  false  rest;  for  it  is 
true  now  as  it  was  formerly,  "As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  However  logi- 
cally we  may  reason  upon  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, however  fluently  and  frequently  we 
may  descant  on  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the 
gospel,  however  many  and  specious  may  be 
our  "  religious  engagements,"  all  will  be  found 
no  better  than  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  unless  we  have  sold  all  that  we  had, 
and  bought  "gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  that  we 
may  have  the  true  riches,  and  white  raiment 
that  we  may  be  clothed  ;  and  our  spiritual 
eyes  have  been  anointed  that  we  may  clearly 
see  the  things  that  belong  to  our  everlasting 
peace  and  salvation. 

It  is  thus  that  true  laborers  are  prepared 
in  and  for  the  church  ;  men  and  women  whose 
spiritual  faculties  have  received  divine  life, 
and  who  knowing  from  experience  the  voice 
of  the  true  Shepherd,  follow  him,  and  will  not 
follow  the  voice  of  the  stranger.  Such  as 
these  the  Lord  condescends  to  make  use  of 
in  his  service,  and  for  the  spread  of  his  king- 
dom in  the  earth.  May  they  be  multiplied 
among  us  by  Him  the  great  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, who  alone  can  send  forth  such  laborers; 
for  however  prosperously  some  may  think 
the  Society  is  now  moving,  s^ueh  are  greatly 
needed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — It  is  reported  in  London  that  Parliament 
will  be  prorouged  the  10th  of  next  month. 

The  weather  throughout  England  lias  recently  been 
fair  and  favorable  to  the  crops. 

The  steamer  Hibernian,  from  Liverpool,  for  Quebec, 


takes  out  a  party  of  English  settlers,  pioneers  of  a 
colony,  which  they  propose  to  establish  in  Minnesota. 

An  order  of  Council  has  been  issued  excluding  Rus- 
sian cattle  from  British  ports  in  consequence  of  the  rin- 
derpest having  appeared  among  cattle  on  board  a  vessel 
from  Odessa,  bound  for  England. 

An  influential  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  has  been 
held  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  presiding.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  Italian  government  toward  the  Papal  authorities, 
and  condemning  the  recent  law  passed  by  the  German 
Parliament  proscribing  the  Jesuits. 

A  dispatch  from  Port  Said  announces  the  arrival 
there,  and  subsequent  departure  for  England,  of  Stanley 
the  hero  of  the  Livingstone  search.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a  son  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  about  midnight,  the  carriage  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of 
assassins  in  Madrid.  The  king  and  queen,  who  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  carriage,  escaped  uninjured. 
One  of  the  assassins  was  killed  by  an  attendant,  and 
two  were  captured.  The  escape  of  the  king  was  a  nar- 
row one.  One  of  his  carriage  horses  received  seven 
pistol  shots.  An  examination  of  the  two  assassins  cap- 
tured develops  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  part  of  an 
organized  conspiracy,  extensive  in  its  ramifications,  and 
provided  with  ample  funds. 

The  following  day  the  king  and  queen  drove  through 
the  city  in  an  open  carriage.  They  were  greeted  at 
every  point  by  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  dastardly 
outrage  appears  to  be  generally  reprobated.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Spaniards 
are  unfriendly  to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  were  led  to 
accept  one  solely  through  Prim's  management. 

The  French  Assembly  has  adopted  a  considerable 
part  of  the  new  tariff  law.  A  majority  of  the  members 
appear  disposed  to  sustain  President  Thiers.  A  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  providing  for 
an  adjournment  from  8th  mo.  4th  to  11th  mo.  15th. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  the  cholera 
epidemic  is  gradually  making  its  way  from  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  extending  its  inroads  into  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  empire.  Moscow  is  now 
suffering  from  its  ravages,  and  the  disease  there  has  as- 
sumed the  most  malignant  form.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  to  recoveries  is  placed  at  eight  to  one.  This 
terrible  fatality  has  created  a  panic  in  Moscow,  and 
thousands  of  the  upper  classes  are  escaping  into  Western 
Europe.  A  few  cases  have  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  most  rigid  precautions  have  been  taken  to  cut 
off  communications  between  the  capital  and  the  infected 
districts. 

Central  American  advices  state  that  thirty-nine  Ca- 
puchin friars  were  ejected  from  their  convent  in  Guate- 
mala, under  an  escort  of  soldiers,  and  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  government.  The  Jesuits  are  also 
being  expelled  from  Salvador. 

The  United  States  exploring  party  had  nearly  finished 
the  survey  of  the  route  for  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  by 
way  of  the  Sapoa  river,  and  expected  soon  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  22d  says,  that  trade  is  stag 
nant  in  the  city.  Thousands  of  shops  are  closed  and 
are  for  rent,  and  monetary  affairs  are  deranged. 

London,  7th  mo.  22d.— Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  sixes. 
1867,  91J  ;  ten-forties,  89|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  10|d. ;  Orleans,  10fc£. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  22d  says :  Previous  to  the 
attempt  at  assassination  the  king  had  received  an  an 
onymous  communication  warning  him  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  parties 
arrested  are  the  same  who  assassinated  General  Prim 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  found  on  the  person  of  one 
of  the  prisoners.  This  together  with  the  antecedents  of 
the  other  prisoners,  it  is  believed  establishes  the  fact 
that  they  were  merely  the  hired  instruments  of  a  politi- 
cal conspiracy. 

The  largest  iron  steamer  ever  built  on  the  Clyde  was 
recently  launched.  She  is  called  the  Aconcagua,  4,070 
tons  register,  and  600  horse  power,  and  is  intended  for 
the  British  semi-monthly  line  between  Liverpool  and 
Valparaiso,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  587,  including  355 
infants  under  two  years  of  age.  There  were  3  deaths 
of  cholera,  16  of  cholera  morbus,  and  210  cholera  in 
fantum.  Ten  died  of  sunstroke,  15  congestion  of  the 
brain,  32  of  debility,  32  marasmus,  and  14  old  age. 

The  cotton  crop  reports  for  the  past  month,  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  generally  favor- 
able. Limited  areas  have  been  affected  by  drought,  but 
most  of  the  cotton  region  has  been  well  watered.  The 
rain  fall  in  different  localities  has  varied  greatly  rang 
ing  as  follows,  for  the  past  month,  at  the  stations  re 


ported.    From  1.2  inches  to  4.95  in  Virginia;  from  I 
to  5.49  in  North  Carolina;  from  1.04  to  3.95  in  So 
Carolina;  from  1.25  to  4.96  in  Georgia;  from  4  to  ( 
Florida,  and  from  1.55  to  4.89  in  Alabama.  In 
State  of  Mississippi  the  rain  fall  has  been  abund; 
the  lowest  record  in  the  several  counties  being  froi 
to  4  inches,  and  the  highest  from  4.5  to  11.    In  1 
nessee  the  range  is  from  2.64  inches  to  10.63  ;  in  LBL 
isiana  from  4.35  to  11 ;  in  Texas  from  2.2  to  6.9  ;|P 
Arkansas  from  4.3  to  8.2.    The  condition  of  the  crH 
in  most  of  the  States  is  reported  above  the  average.  Kj 

The  waters  in  central  Alabama  are  higher  than  efa 
before  known  at  this  season,  and  the  floods  have  cauB 
great  damage.    The  loss  is  estimated  by  millions.  I 

The  first  bale  of  new  Texas  cotton  was  receivedl 
Galveston  on  the  20th  inst. 

The  imports  for  the  week  ending  7ih  mo.  20th,  l£l 
were  New  York,  $1,530,766  ;  Philadelphia,  $108,0fl 
Baltimore,  $163,235  ;  New  Orleans,  $74,566. 

The  balance  in  the  U.  States  Treasury  at  the  closf 
business  on  the  20th,  consisted  of  $71,394,841  in  cc 
and  -f  9,767,610  currency. 

The  mortality  in  New  York  last  week  was  918 
Boston  237. 

The  value  of  direct  importation  of  dry  goods  to 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  $1 
000,000  annually. 

Maine,  by  an  act  of  her  last  legislature,  exempts  fr 
taxation  for  twenty  years,  each  acre  of  land  upon  wh 
the  owner  plants  and  maintains  in  thriving  conditi 
a  certain  number  of  forest  trees. 

The  Maine  lumbermen  apprehend  that  in  five  ye 
hence,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  the  forest: 
that  State  will  be  wholly  cleared  of  timber.  The  lu 
ber  crop  of  1872  is  estimated  at  700,000,000  feet 

California  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  persons 
foreign  birth  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 
census  of  1870  found  336,393  natives,  and  309, 
foreign  born. 

The  Markets,  &c. — -The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  1] 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117 J;  ditto,  1868,  115;  ditto,  10 
5  per  cents,  112|.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75 ;  St 
extra,  $6.50  a  $6.85  ;  finer  brands,  3r7  a  $10.50.  Nc 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.45  ;  red  western,  $1.65.  O 
43  a  47  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  60  a  61  cts. ;  west< 
white,  64  a  72£  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  cott 
22J  a  23  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Super! 
flour,  $5  a  $5.50;  extra,  $5.75  a  $6.25;  finer  brar 
$6.50  a  $10.  Pennsylvania  and  western  red  wh( 
$1.80  ;  amber,  $1.90  ;  white,  $2.  Yellow  corn,  62  c 
western  mixed,  60  a  61  cts.  Oats,  40  a  42  cts.  ( 
vassed  western  hams,  15 J  a  16  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9J 
Clover-seed,  11a  11J  cts.  About  2,100  beef  cattle  w 
sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  at  1\  a  7|  cts.  per 
gross  for  extra,  6  a  7  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  5  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sales  of  11,000  sheej 
5  a  6|-  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3,100  hogs  at  $7.25  a  $7 
per  100  lbs.  net  for  corn  fed.  Baltimore. — Choice  wh 
wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75;  do.,  amber,  $1.70  a  $1.75  ;  g. 
to  prime  red,  $1.50  a  $1.65;  common  to  fair,  $1.3( 
$1.45.  Southern  white,  corn,  78  a  80  cts. ;  yellow 
cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.24.  No.  2  co 
40£  cts.  No.  2  oats,  26f  cts.  No.  2  rye,  55  cts, 
Louis.— No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.65  ;  new,  $1.5 
fl.60.  No.  2  corn,  37  a  38  cts.  Oats,  25  a  26 
Lard,  8|  a  9  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  winter  red  whe 
$1.66  ;  No.  2  $1.54.  Western  mixed  corn,  49  a  50 
Oats,  34  cts.  Oswego. — Canada  white  wheat,  $1.8i 
$1.90 ;  amber  Michigan,  $1.68 ;  No.  1  Milwaukie  sprir 
$1.47.    Corn,  56  cts. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

yeflr.  Dollinger,  and  the  new  Protest  against  Rome 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

"  As  regards  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  this 
novement,  Dr.  Dollinger  does  not  wish  to 
ireak  with  the  Church;  he  does  not  propose 
o  found  a  new  sect:  on  the  contrary,  he  se- 
lulously  strives  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
eparation.  He  stands  upon  the  old  faith,  as 
lefined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  sum- 
Inarised  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  He  holds 
he  Pope  to  be  the  innovator,  and  the  Vatican 
Council  to  be  the  compiler  of  the  new  faith, 
tnd  the  founder  of  a  new  church.  Dr.  Dol- 
inger  keeps  by  the  old  historic  church  of  the 
fathers  and  Councils;  it  is  the  Pope  that  has 
trayed  :  so  he  puts  it.  Dollinger's  position 
p,  as  we  will  afterwards  show,  illogical,  and 
:annot  be  long  maintained;  but  looking  at  it 
frith  his  lights,  and  judging  of  it  from  his 
Mtandpoint,  it  is  practically  a  wise  one.  Ho 
loubtless  foresaw  that  very  soon  the  action 
>f  this  Infallibility  dogma  would  bring  Rome 
pto  conflict  with  every  department  of  life — 
vith  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  and  that  soon  the  con 
lict  would  be  not  between  himself  and  Rome 
)ut  between  the  whole  of  society  and  Rome 
3e  therefore  resolved  to  stand  still,  and  let 
ilome  attack ;  to  do  nothing  tending  to  formal 
lie  leparation  till  Rome  forced  it  upon  him  and 
(  jpon  the  whole  body  of  his  adherents,  thus 
>ringing  on  a  quarrel  which  must  very  soon 
Iraw  the  nation  and  government  into  its  vor 
ex.  And  as  Dr.  Dollinger  doubtless  foresaw, 
0  has  it  happened. 

"First  came  the  case  of  the  soldier  in  one 
if  the  Rhine  Provinces,  who  wished  to  marry 
vithin  the  forbidden  degrees  of  relationship, 
n  ordinary  circumstances  a  small  sum  would 
lave  procured  him  a  dispensation,  bat  he  had 
tut  his  name  to  the  Dollinger  address,  and 
he  bishop  refused  him  marriage  unless  he 
B|could  publicly  withdraw  his  signature.  This 
,nd  all  similar  cases,  which,  of  course,  will 
merge  by  hundreds,  raises  an  important  ques- 
ion  for  the  Bavarian  Government  even — shall 
t  back  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  forbids 
aarriage  for  a  religious  offence,  or  shall  it 
iiass  a  law  declaring  marriage  a  civil  right  ? 
^Immediately  after,  another  and  yet  more  im- 
ortant  case  occurred.  Dr.  Zenger  fell  ill  and 
led.  He  had  breathed  his  last  without  being 


shriven  of  a  great  offence.  He  had  signed 
the  paper  expressing  concurrence  in  the  move- 
ment of  Dr.  Dollinger,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  forbade  his  Christian  burial.  What 
happened?  Dr.  Friedrich,  the  young  cham- 
pion we  have  already  named,  administered 
the  last  rites  to  Dr.  Zenger,  and  had  the 
further  courage  to  read  the  burial  service 
over  his  remains.  The  citizens  of  Munich 
gave  their  imprimatur  to  this  act  of  rebellion 
against  ecclesiastical  authority  by  turning  out 
en  masse  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Zenger,  and 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Munich  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  the  remains  of  the  man 
over  whom  Rome  had  suspended  her  curse. 
Dr.  Friedrich  had  been  previously  excommu- 
nicated, but  now  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
faculties  and  benefices.  The  quarrel  every 
day  widened,  and  the  citizens  of  Bavaria 
began  to  perceive  that  they  must  either  swal- 
low the  Infallibility  dogma  or  be  stripped  of 
their  civil  rights.  Thus  the  conflict  passed 
into  the  civil  and  political  sphere.  It  was  no 
longer  Dr.  Dollinger,  it  was  the  whole  body 
of  his  adherents — priests,  professors,  students, 
municipal  corporations,  and  individuals  of 
high  social  position  who  were  struck  at.  Over 
all  was  suspended  the  sword  of  Rome,  for  all 
were  virtually  excommunicated,  and  might 
come,  they  knew  not  how  soon,  into  direct 
contact  with  that  excommunication  by  being 
deprived  of  baptism  for  their  children,  and 
marriage  or  Christian  burial  for  themselves. 
The  quarrel  was  still  further  complicated  and 
embittered  by  the  high-handed  procedure  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  who  published  the 
Infallibility  decree  in  Bavaria  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  which  says  that  no  papal  bull 
shall  be  published  in  the  country  without  the 
permission  of  the  government. 

"  This  brought  the  matter  to  a  point  where 
the  Bavarian  Government  felt  that  it  must  in- 
terfere. Was  it  to  stand  by  and  see  a  large 
and  most  influential  body  of  citizens  deprived 
of  those  ecclesiastical  privileges  on  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  are  suspend- 
ed civil  status  and  rights  ?  Was  it  to  see  pro- 
fessors driven  from  their  chairs  and  deprived 
of  their  emoluments,  priests  excommunicated 
and  expelled  their  churches,  and  withhold  its 
protection  in  the  matter  of  their  civil  rights? 
Was  it  to  see  its  own  laws  violated  and  itself 
bearded  by  a  foreign  and  irresponsible  power, 
and  quietly  submit?  This  would  have  been 
to  declare  the  priesthood  supreme,  and  to  de- 
liver up  the  government  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  Rome.  The  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment felt  that  it  could  no  longer  stand  neutral ; 
the  war  had  come  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
legislature,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
it  must  take  one  side  or  other.  It  hesitated 
for  some  time,  feeling  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
flict. The  ministry  was  broken  up  by  the 
question :  it  shrunk  from  the  humiliation  of 
stooping  to  its  Ultramontane  opponent,  and 
yet  was  afraid  to  grapple  with  him.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed — and  happily  for  the 


independence  of  Bavaria  and  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  movement,  the  King  and  his 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Von  Lutz,  made 
their  choice  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August  intimated  by  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  ot  Munich  the  resolution  of 
the  Bavarian  Government  to  defend  the  Pro- 
testers in  their  civil  and  political  rights,  de- 
spite the  ecclesiastical  fulminations  that  might 
be  launched  against  them.  The  letter  more- 
over declared  the  dogma  to  be  an  innovation 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  plainly  hinted 
that  the  church  authorities  had  begun  to  dis- 
regard the  civil  authority  and  its  law,  and  to 
raise  the  Church  above  the  State  in  secular 
matters,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  maintain 
its  own  authority  by  its  own  power,  even  at 
the  risk  of  coming  into  collision  in  important 
questions  of  principle  with  the  Church.  This 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  affair :  it  was  no 
longer  an  exclusively  church  movement,  but 
a  war  against  the  State  and  Government  of 
Bavaria. 

"But  the  quarrel  as  a  State  quarrel  cannot 
be  confined  to  Bavaria.  It  has  already  ex- 
tended into  Austria,  where  Priest  Anton  of 
Linz  has  begun  to  preach  against  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility.  His  bishop  has  suspended 
him,  but  Anton  goes  on  preaching  to  large 
crowds,  in  the  open  air  when  public  halls  can- 
not be  found ;  and  he  has  already  awakened 
such  interest  in  the  question,  that  three  thou- 
sand families  in  Vienna  have  sent  in  a  docu- 
ment to  the  Government,  declaring  their  dis- 
belief of  the  Infallibility  dogma,  and  praying 
the  Austrian  Government  to  grant  the  use  of 
cathedrals  and  churches  to  Father  Anton 
and  his  followers.  Now  that  the  governments 
have  got  over  their  vacillation  and  are  declar- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  movement,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  priests  gather  more  heart,  and 
men  like  Alois  Anton  will  start  up  here  and 
there  and  begin  a  crusade  against  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  now  grown  more  unbearable  than 
ever.  The  union  of  the  Germans  in  the  one 
Germanic  Empire  lays  a  broad  basis  for  the 
movement  as  a  State  quarrel,  and  makes  it 
almost  inevitable  that  Prussia  should  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Altkatholiken.  There 
the  soil  is  prepared,  and  the  priests  have  only 
to  do  what  they  are  doing  in  Bavaria — set 
the  law  at  nought,  and  attack  the  rights  of 
citizens  on  ghostly  pretences — to  bring  down 
upon  themselves  the  heavy  hand  of  the  re- 
doubtable Chancellor.  It  is  not  likely  to 
escape  the  sagacious  and  far-seeing  Bismarck 
that  in  no  way  can  he  so  effectually  unify  and 
consolidate  the  Germanic  Empire  as  by  foster- 
ing a  movement  which  is  working  in  the  di- 
rection of  unity  of  faith,  for  of  all  bonds  this 
is  the  most  firm.  In  fact,  he  has  already  taken 
a  step  in  this  direction.  He  has  abolished 
the  Bpecial  Bureau  for  the  transaction  of 
Roman  Catholic  affairs — a  quiet  but  signifi- 
cant step,  which  withdraws  the  constitutional 
rights  which  the  Roman  Catholics  enjoyed  as 
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a  chartered  body  within  the  empire,  and 
places  them  on  the  same  platform  with  other 
nonconforming  sects,  the  Jews  and  Moravians, 
for  instance. 

"  This  is  the  first  phase  of  the  Alt-Catholic 
movement.  Already  it  has  dug  a  gulf  between 
the  Boman  Church  and  the  German  States. 
Rome  pursues  with  her  spiritual  bolts  all  who 
declare  against  her  Infallibility,  and  the  State 
takes  those  whom  she  assailed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  civil  sword.  This  is  an  open 
war  between  the  two.  The  Church  cannot 
revoke  her  anathema;  and  the  State  cannot 
surrender  its  right  to  defend  its  own  subjects 
in  their  civil  privileges,  and  so  the  breach 
must  go  on  widening  every  day.  In  our  next 
paper  we  will  direct  attention  to  the  Pro- 
gramme of  principles  and  the  line  of  action 
determined  upon  by  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
at  their  great  meeting  at  Munich  in  Septem- 
ber last." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

George  Fox  the  Younger 

Was  one  of  that  noble  band,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  were  raised  up  in 
England,  to  revive  the  truths  of  Primitive 
Christianity,  and  to  call  people  away  from 
dependence  on  mere  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  fix  their  attention  on  the  work  of  Divine 
Grace  in  the  heart,  as  the  source  of  true  and 
saving  knowledge.  He  was  older  in  years 
than  the  George  Pox,  who  is  usually  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  our  religious  Society, 
but  having  been  brought  into  the  field  of  ac- 
tive labor  somewhat  later  in  point  of  time,  he 
styled  himself  in  his  writings  "  the  younger," 
so  as  to  preserve  his  own  identity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acknowledge  the  superior  claims 
of  him  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  an  elder  in 
the  Truth,  worthy  of  double  honor.  Wm. 
Penn  says  that  he  was  called  "  the  younger," 
"  not  that  he  was  so  in  years,  but  that  he  was 
so  in  the  Truth  ;  but  he  was  also  a  worthy  man, 
witness  and  servant  of  God  in  his  time." 

Like  Wm.  Dewsbury  and  many  others,  be- 
fore meeting  with  George  Fox,  he  had  been 
convinced  of  the  same  truths  to  which  that 
eminent  apostle  had  arrived;  and  when  they 
met,  he  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  him  as 
one  with  whom  he  was  in  unity.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  condition,  scattered 
throughout  Great  Britain  was  large,  and  this 
was  one  cause  of  the  successthat  accompanied 
the  labors  of  our  early  Friends,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  their  principles. 

George  Fox  the  younger  was  a  zealous 
laborer  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others; 
and  in  his  deep  waiting  upon  the  Father  of 
all,  was  often  commissioned  to  use  both  tongue 
and  pen  for  the  encouragement,  reproof  or 
warning  of  his  friends,  or  of  thosein  authority 
— sometimes  in  a  prophetical  manner.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  his  publications  issued  in  the  year  1661,  in 
which  he  lamented  over  England,  because  of 
the  judgments  that  were  coming  upon  her  in- 
habitants for  their  wickedness  and  persecu- 
tion, saying,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Lord  had  spoken  in  him,  concerning  them  : 
"The  people  are  too  many,  the  people  are  too 
many,  I  will  thin  them,  I  will  thin  them." 
He  added  that  tho  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  sig- 
nified unto  him,  That  an  overflowing  scourge, 
yea,  even  an  exceeding  great  and  terrible 
judgment  was  to  come  upon  the  land,  and 
that  many  in  it  should  fall  and  be  taken  away. 


This  was  literally  fulfilled  in  1665 — four  years 
afterwards,  by  a  visitation  of  the  plague, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  some 
goods  that  came  from  the  Levant.  The  popu- 
lation of  London  at  that  time  was  probably 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Philadelphia  at 
present,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  weekly  re- 
turns of  mortality,  which  varied  from  240  to 
300  deaths.  The  disease  lingered  about  the 
city,  without  spreading  much,  during  the 
winter  months,  but  as  warm  weather  came 
on  its  ravages  were  more  severe,  until  the 
deaths  amounted  to  from  1000  to  1600  a  day 
— and  100,000  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  it. 
A  very  large  number  of  those  who  were  able 
had  fled  from  the  city — places  of  amusements 
were  shut  up,  the  courts  of  law  were  closed, 
and  tho  streets  were  so  little  used  that  grass 
grew  in  them.  One  who  resided  in  London 
during  that  period,  has  left  an  account  of  the 
calamity,  which  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  awe-stricken  condition  of  the 
greatly  thinned  population.  He  says:  "Peo- 
ple might  be  heard  even  in  the  streets,  as  we 
passed  along,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  saying:  I  have 
been  a  thief;  I  have  been  a  murderer;  and 
the  like  ;  and  none  durst  stop  to  make  inquiry 
into  such  things,  or  to  administer  comfort  to 
the  poor  creature,  who  in  the  anguish  both  of 
soul  and  body  thus  cried  out.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  August  to  the  middle  of  September  the 
infection  still  increased  and  spread  itself  with 
an  irresistible  fury.  It  was  reckoned  that 
during  that  time  there  died  no  less  than  1600 
a  day,  one  day  with  another.  It  was  then 
that  the  confusion  and  terror  were  inexpress- 
ible. The  contagion  despised  all  medicine; 
death  raged  in  every  corner,  and  had  it  gone 
on  as  it  did  then,  a  few  weeks  would  have 
cleared  the  town  of  all  its  inhabitants.  In 
that  very  moment  when  30,000  were  dead  in 
three  weeks,  nay,  when  it  was  reported  3,000 
died  in  one  night,  and  100,000  more  were 
taken  sick,  when  we  might  well  say,  'vain 
was  the  help  of  man/  it  pleased  God  to  cause 
the  fury  of  it  to  abate,  and  by  His  immediate 
hand  to  disarm  the  enemy.  It  was  wonderful! 
The  physicians  were  surprised,  wherever  they 
visited,  to  find  their  patients  better,  and  in  a 
few  days  everybody  was  recovering." 

George  Fox  the  younger,  like  many  others 
of  his  brethren  in  that  day,  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  persecution  for  his  testimony  to  the 
Truth.  In  the  5th  mo.  1660,  he  went  to  Har- 
wich, and  as  he  was  preaching  in  a  meeting 
there,  a  rude  multitude  gathered  about  the 
house,  and,  as  Sewel  describes  the  scene,  made 
a  hideous  noise.  Hearing  the  noise,  he  grew 
very  zealous,  and  with  a  mighty  power  was 
made  to  say,  "Woe,  woe  unto  the  rulers  and 
teachers  of  this  nation,  who  suffer  such  ungod- 
liness as  this  and  do  not  seek  to  suppress  it." 
This  being  reported  to  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
he  sent  his  constables,  who  took  George  out 
of  meeting  and  committed  him  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  for  a  number  of  months,  before 
he  regained  his  liberty. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1660)  that  Charles  the 
2nd  was  brought  back  from  exile  and  placed 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  our  friend 
while  still  in  prison,  wrote  to  the  king,  ex- 
horting him  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  the  changes  which  had  marked  the 
government,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  deeds  of 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  guilty.  In 
the  8th  mo.  of  the  same  year,  he  again  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king,  who  had  shown 
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some  intention  of  favoring  theBoman  Cathol 
religion — earnestly  expostulating  with  hii 
on  his  course,  and  reproving  him  for  sufferic 
wicked  and  profane  shows  and  sports,  f( 
allowing  persecution  to  be  continued,  and  ft 
not  living  a  better  life  himself.  The  follov 
ing  sentence  from  it,  will  show  the  style  < 
this  plain-dealing  epistle :  "  When  I  have  see 
the  abomination  and  cruelties  which  are  con 
mitted  and  intended,  there  hath  a  pity  aros 
in  me  towards  thee  for  thy  soul's  sake;  an 
it  hath  been  my  desire,  if  it  might  stand  wit 
the  will  of  God,  that  he  would  put  it  into  th 
heart  to  go  out  of  the  land  again,  that  so  th 
life  might  be  preserved,  and  that  thou  migh 
est  have  time  to  repent;  for  although  man 
men  flatter  and  applaud  thee  for  self-ends,  ye 
I  see  the  Lord  is  displeased  with  thy  ways, 
Sewel  adds,  "This  letter  (a  clear  evidence  c 
the  author's  innocent  courage)  was  delivere 
to  the  king,  who  read  it,  and  seemed  to 
reached  thereby  and  touched  at  heart:  bu 
his  brother,  the  Luke  of  York  (afterward 
James  the  2nd)  was  displeased  with  it,  an 
being  violently  set  against  the  author,  advise 
the  king  to  use  severity  towards  him ;  but  th 
king,  being  good-natured,  said,  'It  were  bette 
for  us  to  mend  our  lives.'  " 

From  his  prison,  he  wrote  several  othe 
papers,  some  of  them  for  the  consolation  am 
encouragement  of  his  friends.    He  did  no 
long  survive  his  release  from  confinement,  a 
he  died  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  yea 
1 1660,  or  in  1661.    Sewel  thus  describes  th 
close  of  his  life:  "In  his  sickness  I  find,  tha 
though  he  was  weak  in  body,  yet  he  wai 
.strong  in  spirit,  so  that  he  would  even  sin 
Ifor  joy  of  heart.    He  exhorted  his  friends  1 
|  keep  in  unity,  and  then  with  much  fervenc] 
|  of  spirit  he  prayed  God  and  exhorted  hi 
Ifriends  to  keep  their  garments  unspotted  o 
jthe  world,  because  great  was  the  day  of  tria 
| that  was  at  hand.    Afterwards,  recommend 
ing  them  to  the  Lord,  he  took  his  leave  o 
them,  and  slept  in  perfect  peace  with  th 
Lord." 


The  Sauba  or  Carrying  Ant  of  Brazil. 

This  ant  is  seen  everywhere  about  th< 
suburbs,  marching  to  and  fro  in  broad  columns 
From  its  habit  of  despoiling  the  most  valua 
ble  cultivated  trees  of  their  foliage,  it  is 
great  scourge  to  the  Brazilians.  In  som( 
districts  it  is  so  abundant  that  agriculture  ii 
almost  impossible,  and  everywhere  complaints 
are  heard  of  the  terrible  pest. 

The  workers  of  this  species  are  of  three 
orders,  and  vary  in  size  from  two  to  seven 
lines.  The  true  working-class  of  a  colony  is 
formed  by  the  small-sized  order  of  workers 
the  worker-minors  as  they  are  called.  Th 
two  other  kinds,  whose  functions,  as  we  shal 
see,  are  notyet  properly  understood,  have  enor 
mously  swollen  and  massive  heads ;  in  one 
the  head  is  highly  polished  ;  in  the  other  it  if 
opaque  and  hairy.  ^The  worker-miuors  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  being  double  the  bulk  ol 
others. 

In  our  first  walks  we  were  puzzled  to  ac 
count  for  large  mounds  of  earth,  of  adifferen 
color  from  the  surrounding  soil,  which  were 
thrown  up  in  the  plantations  and  woods 
Some  of  them  were  very  extensive,  being  forty 
yards  in  circumference,  but  not  more  that 
two  feet  in  height.  We  soon  ascertained  thai 
these  were  the  work  of  the  Saiibas,  being  the 
outworks,  or  domes,  which  overlie  and  pro 
tect  the  entrances  to  their  vast  subterranean 
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■  jalleries.  On  close  examination,  I  found  the 
sarth  of  which  they  are  composed  to  consist 
.  ')f  very  minute  granules,  agglomerated  with- 
,  >ut  cement,  and  forming  many  rows  of  little 
U  -idges  and  turrets.  The  difference  in  color 
,  irom  the  superficial  soil  of  the  vicinity  is 
I  wing  to  their  being  formed  of  the  undersoil, 
^  brought  up  from  a  considerable  depth.  It  is 
;ery  rarely  that  the  ants  are  seen  at  work  on 
*  !,hese  mounds;  the  entrances  seem  to  be 
'  generally  closed ;  only  now  and  then,  when 
.  'some  particular  work  is  going  on,  are  the 
'!  galleries  opened.  The  entrances  are  small 
,  md  numerous ;  in  the  large  hillocks  it  would 
i  require  a  great  amount  of  excavation  to  get 
5  it  the  main  galleries;  but  I  succeeded  in  re- 
I  uoving  portions  of  the  dome  in  smaller  hil- 
ocks,  and  then  I  found  that  the  minor  en- 
[s  prances  converged,  at  the  depth  of  about  two 
1  eet,  to  one  broad  elaborately-worked  gallery 
I  >v  mine,  which  was  four  or  five  inches  in 
J  diameter. 

'  This  habit  in  the  Saiiba  ant  of  clipping  and 
'''  carrying  away  immense  quantities  of  leaves 

?ias  long  been  recorded  in  books  on  natural 
!:  history.    When  employed  on  this  work,  their 

'processions  look  like  a  multitude  of  animated 

I  Leaves  on  the  march.   In  some  places  I  found 

,  m  accumulation  of  such  leaves,  all  circular 
!  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  lying  on 

II  ihe  pathway,  unattended  by  ants,  and  at 
1!  jome  distance  from  any  colony.  Such  heaps 
1  ire  always  found  to  be  removed  when  the 
'  iplace  is  revisited  the  next  day.    In  course  of 

time  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing 
"  them  at  work.    They  mount  the  tree  in 
'  multitudes,  the  individuals  being  all  worker- 
1  minors.    Bach  one  places  itself  on  the  surface 
'  of  a  leaf,  and  cuts  with  its  sharp  scissor-like 
'  ■jaws  a  nearly  semicircular  incision  on  the 
:  upper  side ;  it  then  takes  the  edge  between 
™  its  jaws,  and  by  a  sharp  jerk  detaches  the 
J  piece.    Sometimes  they  let  the  leaf  drop  to 
\  the  ground,  where  a  little  heap  accumulates, 
'until  carried  off  by  another  relay  of  workers  ; 
but,  generally,  each  marches  off  with  the 
piece  it  has  operated  upon,  and  as  all  take  the 
same  road  to  their  colony,  the  path  they  follow 
becomes  in  a  short  time  smooth  and  bare, 
looking  like  the  impression  of  a  cart-wheel 
through  the  herbage. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
vast  host  of  busy  diminutive  laborers  occupi- 
ed on  this  work.  Unfortunately  they  choose 
cultivated  trees  for  their  purpose.    This  ant 
is  quite  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  as  is 
the  entire  genus  to  which  it  belongs  ;  it  some- 
times despoils  the  young  trees  of  species 
growing  wild  in  its  native  forests ;  but  it 
peems  to  prefer,  when  within  reach,  plants 
imported  from  other  countries,  such  as  the 
Botfee  and  orange  trees.    It  has  not  hithorto 
been  shown  satisfactorily  to  what  use  it  ap- 
■plies  the  leaves.    I  discovered  it  only  after 
Imuch  time  spent  in  investigation.  The  leaves 
lare  used  to  thatch  the  domes  which  cover  the 
■entrances  to  their  subterranean  dwellings, 
■thereby  protecting  from  the  deluging  rains 
■the  young  broods  in  the  nests  beneath.  The 
■larger  mounds,  already  described,  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  few  persons  would  attempt  to 
■remove  them  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
■their  interior ;  but  smaller  hillocks,  coveriug 
■other  entrances  to  the  same  system  of  tunnels 
land  chambers  may  be  found  in  sheltered 
■places,  and  these  are  always  thatched  with 
■leaves,  mingled  with  granules  of  earth.  The 
■heavily-laden  workers,  each  carying  its  seg- 


ment of  leaf  vertically,  the  lower  edge  secured 
in  its  mandibles,  troop  up  and  cast  their 
burthens  on  the  hillock ;  another  relay  of 
laborers  place  the  leaves  in  position,  covering 
them  with  a  layer  of  earthy  granules,  which 
are  brought  one  by  one  from  the  soil  beneath. 

The  underground  abodes  of  this  wonderful 
ant  are  known  to  be  very  extensive.  The 
Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  has  related  that  the  Sauba 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  a  species  closely  allied  to 
ours,  has  excavated  a  tunnel  under  the  bed 
of  the  river  Parahyba,  at  a  place  where  it  is 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
At  the  Magoary  rice  mills,  near  Para,  these 
ants  once  pierced  the  embankment  of  a  large 
reservoir:  the  great  body  of  water  which  it 
contained  escaped  before  the  damage  could 
be  repaired.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at 
Para,  an  enterprising  French  gardener  tried 
all  he  could  think  of  to  extirpate  the  Sauba. 
With  this  object  he  made  fires  over  some  of 
the  main  entrances  to  their  colonies,  and 
blew  the  fumes  of  sulphur  down  the  galleries 
by  means  of  bellows.  I  saw  the  smoke  issue 
from  a  great  number  of  outlets,  one  of  which 
was  70  yards  distant  from  the  place  where 
the  bellows  were  used.  This  shows  how  ex- 
tensively the  underground  galleries  are  rami- 
fied. 

Besides  injuring  and  destroying  young 
trees  by  despoiling  them  of  their  foliage,  the 
Sauba  ant  is  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants 
from  its  habits  of  plundering  the  stores  of 
provisions  in  houses  at  night,  for  it  is  even 
more  active  by  night  than  in  the  day-time. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  discredit  the  stories 
of  their  entering  habitations  and  carrying  off 
grain  by  grain  the  farinha  or  mandioca  meal, 
the  bread  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Brazil.  At 
length,  whilst  residing  at  an  Indian  village 
on  the  Tapajos,  I  had  ample  proof  of  the  fact. 
One  night  my  servant  woke  me  three  or  four 
hours  before  sunrise  by  calling  out  that  the 
rats  were  robbing  the  farinha  baskets.  The 
article  at  that  time  was  scarce  and  dear.  I 
got  up,  listened,  and  found  the  noise  was 
very  unlike  that  made  by  rats.  So  I  took  the 
light  and  went  into  the  store-room,  which  was 
close  to  my  sleeping-place.  I  there  found  a 
broad  column  of  Sauba  ants,  consisting  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  as  busy  as  possible, 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  door  and  my 
precious  baskets.  Most  of  these  passing  out- 
wards were  laden  each  with  a  grain  of  farinha, 
which  was,  in  some  cases,  larger  and  many 
times  heavier  than  the  bodies  of  the  carriers. 
Farinha  consists  of  grains  of  similar  size  and 
appearance  to  the  tapioca  of  our  shops;  both 
are  products  of  the  same  root,  tapioca  being 
the  pure  starch,  and  farinha  the  starch  mixed 
with  woody  fibre  the  latter  ingredient  giving 
it  a  yellowish  color.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
some  of  the  dwarfs,  the  smallest  members  of 
their  family,  staggering  along,  completely 
hidden  under  their  load.  The  baskets,  which 
were  on  a  high  table,  were  entirely  covered 
with  ants,  many  hundreds  of  whom  were 
employed  in  snipping  the  dry  leaves  which 
served  as  lining.  This  produced  the  rustling 
sound  which  had  at  first  disturbed  us.  My 
servant  told  me  that  they  would  carry  off  the 
whole  contents  of  the  two  baskets  (about  two 
bushels)  in  the  course  of  the  night,  if  they 
were  not  driven  off;  so  we  tried  to  extermi- 
nate them  by  killing  them  with  our  wooden 
clogs.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  pre- 
vent fresh  hosts  coming  in  as  fast  as  we 
killed  thek  companions.    They  returned  the' 


next  night ;  and  I  was  then  obliged  to  lay 
trains  of  gunpowder  along  their  line,  and  blow 
them  up.  This,  repeated  many  times,  at  last 
seemed  to  intimidate  them,  for  we  were  free 
from  their  visits  during  the  remainder  of  my 
residence  at  the  place.  What  they  did  with 
the  hard  dry  grains  of  mandioca  I  was  never 
able  to  ascertain,  and  cannot  even  conjecture. 
The  meal  contains  no  gluten,  and  therefore, 
would  be  useless  as  cement.  It  contains  only 
a  small  relative  portion  of  starch,  and,  when 
mixed  with  water,  it  separates  and  falls  away 
like  so  much  earthy  matter.  It  may  serve 
as  food  for  the  subterranean  workers.  But 
the  young  or  larvte  of  ants  are  usually  fed  by 
juices  secreted  by  the  worker  nurses. 

Ants,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
consist,  in  each  species,  of  three  sets  of  indivi- 
duals, or,  as  some  express  it,  of  three  sexes — 
namely,  males,  females,  and  workers;  the 
last-mentioned  being  undeveloped  females. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 
Sauba  ant  to  possess  three  classes  of  workers. 
My  investigations  regarding  them  were  far 
from  complete;  I  will  relate,  however,  what  I 
have  observed  on  the  subject. 

When  engaged  in  leaf-cutting,  plundering 
farinha,  and  other  operations,  two  classes  of 
workers  are  always  seen.  They  are  not,  it  is 
true,  very  sharply  defined  in  structure,  for 
individuals  of  intermediate  grades  occur.  All 
the  work,  however,  is  done  by  the  individuals 
which  have  small  heads,  whilst  those  which 
have  enormously  large  heads,  the  worker- 
majors,  are  observed  to  be  simply  walking 
about.  I  could  never  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
function  of  these  worker-majors.  They  are 
not  the  soldiers  or  defenders  of  the  working 
portion  of  the  community,  like  the  armed 
class  in  the  Termites,  or  white  ants;  for  they 
never  fight.  The  species  has  no  sting  and 
does  not  display  active  resistance  when  inter- 
fered with. 

The  third  order  of  workers  is  the  most 
curious  of  all.  If  the  top  of  a  small,  fresh 
hillock,  one  in  which  the  thatching  process  is 
going  on,  be  taken  off,  a  broad  cylindrical 
shaft  is  disclosed,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  surface.  If  this  be  probed  with  a 
stick,  which  may  be  done  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  feet  without  touchiug  bottom,  a 
small  number  of  colossal  fellows  will  slowly 
begin  to  make  their  way  up  the  smooth  sides 
of  the  mine.  Their  heads  are  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  class  No.  2  ;  but  the  front  is 
clothed  with  hairs,  instead  of  being  polished, 
and  they  have  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
a  twin  ocellus,  or  simple  eye,  of  quite  differ- 
ent structure  from  the  ordinary  compound 
eyes,  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  This  frontal 
eye  is  totally  wanting  in  the  other  workers, 
and  is  not  known  in  any  other  kind  of  ant. 
The  apparition  of  these  strange  creatures 
from  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  mine  re- 
minded me,  when  I  first  observed  them,  of 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homeric  fable.  They  were 
not  very  pugnacious,  as  I  feared  they  would 
be,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  few 
with  my  fingers.  I  never  saw  them  under 
any  other  circumstances  than  those  here  re- 
lated, and  what  their  special  functions  may 
be  I  cannot  divine. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  a  Formicarium, 
or  ant-colony,  and  all  the  varied  activity  of 
ant  life,  are  directed  to  one  main  purpose: 
— the  perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  the 
species.  Most  of  the  labor  which  we  see  per- 
'  formed  by  the  workers  has  for  its  end  the 
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sustenance  and  welfare  of  the  young  brood, 
which  are  helpless  grubs.  The  true  females 
are  incapable  of  attending  to  the  wants  of 
their  offspring  ;  and  it  is  on  the  poor  workers, 
whe  are  denied  all  the  other  pleasures  of 
maternity,  that  the  entire  care  devolves. 


Selected. 

OUE  PATTERN. 
Looking  unto  Jesus. — Heb.  xii.  2. 
A  weaver  sat  one  day  at  his  loom, 

Among  the  colors  bright, 
And  the  pattern  for  his  copying 
Hung  fair  and  plain  in  sight. 

But  the  weaver's  thoughts  were  wandering 

Away  on  a  distant  track, 
As  he  threw  the  shuttle  in  his  hand 

Wearily  forward  and  back. 

And  he  turned  his  dim  eyes  to  the  ground, 

And  tears  fell  on  the  woof ; 
For  his  thoughts,  alas !  were  not  on  his  home, 

Nor  the  wife  beneath  his  roof ; 

When  her  voice  recalled  him  suddenly 

To  himself,  when  she  sadly  said : 
"  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  for  your  work  is  spoiled, 

And  what  shall  we  do  for  bread  ?" 

And  when  the  weaver  looked,  he  saw 

That  his  work  must  be  undone ; 
For  the  threads  were  wrong,  and  the  colors  dimmed, 

Where  the  bitter  tears  had  run. 

"Alack,  alack  !"  said  the  weaver, 

"And  this  had  all  been  right 
If  I  hadn't  looked  at  my  work,  but  kept 

The  pattern  in  my  sight." 

Ah  !  sad  it  was  for  the  weaver, 

And  sad  for  his  luckless  wife, 
And  sad  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  say, 

At  the  close  of  a  weary  life : 

The  colors  that  we  had  to  weave 

Were  bright  in  our  early  years, 
But  we  wove  the  tissues  wrong,  and  stained 

The  woof  with  bitter  tears. 

We  wove  a  web  of  doubt  and  fear- 
Not  faith,  and  hope,  and  love — 

Because  we  looked  at  our  work,  and  not 
At  our  Pattern,  up  above  !" 

  Phoebe  Cary. 

For  "The  Friend." 

High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashghar. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

On  his  arrival  at  Yarkand,  he  was  presented 
to  the  Shaghawal,  of  whom  he  remarks  :  "  He 
is  not  the  mere  governor  of  Yarkand,  as  I 
had  imagined,  but  is  the  second  man  in  the 
kingdom,  answering  to  the  Grand  Vizier  in 
Turkey.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  at 
Kashghar,  he  occupied  the  palace,  to  which 
I  was  now  led.  Passing  through  the  great 
gate  which  I  had  before  seen,  and  which  was 
full  of  soldiers  (no  sham  appearance  of  neglige 
here),  we  reached  a  second  similarly  guarded 
portal,  which  gave  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  One  large  courtyard  was  crossed. 
Its  four  sides  were  lined  with  officials  sitting 
solemnly  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
each  bearing  a  white  wand  in  his  hand.  The 
silence  prevailing  amid  such  numbers  of  men 
made  an  impression  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
scene,  the  palace  of  an  Oriental  despot.  Be- 
fore the  door  of  a  second  courtyard,  a  large 
sc/een  concealed  everything  until  we  entered. 
Here  the  solitude  of  the  inner  penetralia  was 
as  effective  as  the  silent  crowd  without.  An 
usher  with  a  white  wand  preceded  us,  aud 
halfway  up  the  court  stopped  me  to  point 
through  a  distant  door,  where  he  whispered 
to  me  the  Shaghawal  was  visible.  I  saluted 
him  as  required  by  bowing,  and  then  was  con- 
ducted up  some  steps  to  the  door  of  the  room. 


Here  every  one  left  me,  and  the  usher  mo- 
tioned to  me  to  enter  alone.  A  small  elderly 
man  in  sober-colored  clothes  was  sitting  on  a 
cushion  by  the  fire.  He  rose,  and  hurried 
forward  to  meet  me  near  the  door,  where  he 
embraced  me  after  the  Eastern  fashion,  and 
then  led  me  by  the  hand  to  another  cushion 
near  the  fire  opposite  his  own,  all  the  while 
welcoming  me  most  cordially  and  inquiring 
whether  I  had  received  every  comfort  and  at- 
tention by  the  way.  After  sitting  down,  I 
rose  again  as  I  had  been  instructed,  and  ut- 
tered the  Allaho-akber !  with  the  sweep  of  the 
arms.  Then  sitting  down  again,  Toorkee 
fashion,  I  received  and  replied  to  many  com- 
plimentary speeches  from  the  Shaghawal. 
He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  an 
Englishman,  saying  that  they  know  the  friend- 
ship of  our  nation  for  the  Sultan  of  Koom, 
[Turkey]  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  and  thus  regarded  us  as  already 
their  friends  also.  But  the  arrival  of  an  Eng- 
lish Sahib,  who  has  undertaken  all  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  so  long  a  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  his  king,  was  a  further  bond 
of  friendship.  Friendship,  he  said,  makes 
everything  to  prosper;  but  by  enmities  coun- 
tries become  waste.  I  replied,  suitably  I 
hope,  saying  that  I  trusted  my  visit  might 
be  the  means  of  establishing  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  as  we  on 
our  parts  entertained  the  most  amicable  feel- 
ings towards  the  Toorks.  I  added  that,  when 
my  sovereign  heard  of  the  kind  treatment  ex- 
tended to  one  of  her  subjects  in  Toorkistan, 
she  would  be  extremely  pleased." 

From  the  memoranda  kept  while  at  Yark- 
and, the  following  extracts  are  made  : — 

"Dec.  12th.  —  Mahammad  Nazzar  came 
again.  He  said  he  heard  I  had  asked  to  go 
over  the  fort,  and  that  he  came  to  warn  me, 
as  a  friend,  that  this  was  not  proper.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  not  asked  to  go  over  the  fort, 
but  merely  to  go  out  for  a  ride  in  the  country 
for  air.  He  said,  '  It  is  the  custom  in  this 
country  that  no  guest  goes  anywhere  out  of 
doors  before  seeing  the  king.'  I  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  which  he  repeated  at 
great  length.  Soon  afterwards  the  Moonshee 
brought  me  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
the  Shaghawal,  to  the  effect  that  he  heard 
my  servants  had  gone  and  sold  some  things 
in  order  to  get  money  to  defray  our  private 
expenses;  that  he  felt  quite  hurt  that  I  did 
not  apply  to  him  for  money ;  and  that  people 
ill  disposed  to  government  would  say  that  the 
rulers  were  not  showing  proper  attention  to 
their  English  guest. 

Dec.  25th. — To-day  the  Shaghawal  sent  me, 
in  honor  of  the  day,  a  tremendous  '  dastar 
khan,'  and  two  silk  robes  and  a  cap.  The 
things  were  brought  in  by  twelve  men  under 
charge  of  the  Yoozbashee,  who  entreated  me 
to  tell  him  what  was  required  to  keep  Christ- 
mas properly  according  to  English  custom 
I  gave  him  and  the  Panjabashee  presents, 
and  exchanged  presents  with  all  my  servants. 
The  Moonshee  brought  me  twenty  different 
kinds  of  bread  made  in  Yarkand. 

Jan.  3d,  1869. — This  morning  before  I  had 
breakfasted,  the  Yoozbashee  arrived  with  a 
large  packet  of  silks  and  brocades  for  me  to 
give  as  presents  to  the  king,  &c,  according 
to  an  arrangement  which  we  came  to  yester- 
day. Nominally,  these  things  'are  merely 
lent  to  me,  and  are  to  be  replaced  by  my  own 
things  when  they  arrive.  After  showing  me 
all  the  stuffs,  he  gave  me  the  welcome  news 


that  I  was  to  start  for  Kashghar  to-monw 
All  this  he  communicated  through  my  t\n 
attendants  who  talk  Persian.  After  thi 
sending  them  both  out  of  the  room,  he  pi 
duced  from  the  breast  of  his  robe  a  pack< 
containing  eleven  lumps  of  stamped  silvc 
(called  'kooroos'),  one  full-sized  one,  and  te 
small  ones  equal  in  value  to  another  kooroo 
The  whole  is  worth  about  35Z.  He  whispere 
to  me  to  put  them  away  out  of  sight,  an 
that  the  Dad-khwah  had  sent  them  to  m 
thinking  I  might  be  in  want  of  ready  mone 
for  use." 

In  the  description  of  the  journey  froi 
Yarkand  to  Kashghar,  the  royal  resident 
we  get  a  pleasant  description  of  a  farmer 
household.  "  After  riding  not  quite  three  tas 
(say  fourteen  miles),  we  halted  at  a  villag 
full  of  ironworks.  I  was  taken  to  a  hous 
where  the  large  room  was  given  up  to  mi 
the  family  retiring  into  some  inner  apar 
ments.  A  bustling,  good-humored  farmer 
wife  did  the  honors,  and  was  very  grateful  t 
me  for  interceding  with  the  Yoozbashee,  wh 
wished  to  turn  her  whole  household  out 
doors.  A  few  presents  of  tea,  meat,  and  brea 
(from  my  dastar-khan)  were  received  wit 
numerous  Allaho-akbers,  and  a  return  pr« 
sent  of  a  melon.  Later  in  the  day,  at  th 
time  of  breaking  the  fast,  her  husband  ad 
vanced,  bringing  me  a  basin  of  hot  macaron 
soup,  while  she  brought  me  a  newly  bake 
cake  of  bread  ;  both  very  good  indeed.  Basin 
of  soup  were  also  given  to  my  Hindoo  sei 
vants,  who,  although  unable  to  eat  of  it,  at 
hint  from  me  took  the  basins  with  a  bow 
and,  going  out,  handed  them  over  to  the  othei 
servants.  The  household  arrangements  ar 
quite  as  good  as  those  of  an  English  smal 
farmer  and  his  family.  Neat  and  clean  earth 
enware  dishes  placed  on  the  shelves;  large 
well  made,  and  ornamented  wardrobe  boxe 
— everything  comfortable  and  well-to-do.  Th 
entrance  is  through  a  regular  farmyard,  witl 
sheds  for  the  cattle  on  one  side,  littered  dowr 
with  straw,  closed  stables  for  the  horses,  cockf 
and  hens  strutting  about,  and  all  the  tillagi 
implements  standing  up  in  corners.  The  haj 
and  straw  are  stacked  on  the  roofs,  while  s 
door  leads  out  into  a  walled  orchard.  Tc 
make  the  scene  more  homelike,  snow  is  lying; 
an  inch  or  two  deep  over  the  whole  country 
and  the  roadside  pond  is  hard  frozen,  with 
village  boys  cutting  out  slides  on  it  in  their 
hob-nailed  boots. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  a  little  way  down 
the  lane  to  see  ah  iron-smelting  furnace  at 
work.  It  is  just  like  a  dice-box  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  a  roof  over  it,  leaving  an  exit 
in  the  middle  for  the  smoke.  Eound  the  dice 
box,  under  the  roof,  sit  six  boys  and  girls 
blowing  skin  bellows  with  each  hand — twelve 
bellows  in  all.  An  opening  shows  the  glow 
ing  mass  with  a  stream  of  molten  stuff  slowly 
oozing  downwards.  A  pit  two  feet  deep  shows 
the  bricked-up  door  of  the  furnace,  through 
which  the  metal  is  extracted  daily.  The 
ore  is  broken  up  by  a  man  with  a  hammer, 
who  keeps  throwing  it  in  at  the  chimney 
while  another  supplies  charcoal  through  the 
same  opening.  No  third  substance.  Twenty 
'  charaks' '  weight  (16  lbs.  each)  of  ore,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  charcoal,  are  used  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  produce  is  about 
four  'charaks'  of  iron.  The  metal  is  very 
good  and  fine-grained,  looking  almost  like 
steel  when  made  up  into  tools." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

"1818,  Third   month   3rd. — I  believe  if 
Uoung  persons  were  more  fully  open,  and  im- 
licity  given  up  to  acts  of  dedication  ap- 
telarently  small,  and  were  willing  to  go,  to  stay, 
)0i|)do,  or  to  forbear  in  minor  matters,  as  seemed 
est,  that  they  would  thrive  more  vigorously 
religious  stature  and  strength.    One  thing 
fter  another  came  gradually  before  the  view 
ejjf  my  mind  ;  all  that  I  had  to  do,  or  believed 
as  required  at  my  hands,  came  not  upon 
'Oi lie  at  once:  for  there  was  no  hard  task- 
master to  obey,  but  one  who  knew  my  weak- 
ess,  and  my  inability  to  give  up  even  to  the 
ast  matter  of  duty,  without  his  special  aid. 
8  I  was  concerned  to  keep  my  eye  open, 
as  b  see  whatever  He  might  show  me  was  to 
e  given  up  to, — and  as  my  desire  from  day  to 
trlfay  unto  him,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
[is  will  respecting  me, — first  one  thing,  then 
tjnother,  at  seasons  opened  before  with  me 
rith  sufficient  clearness  :  sometimes  these  ap- 
rehended  duties  were  very  little  matters,  at 
ther  times  they  were  of  fearfully  great  im- 
portance;  and  often  were  they  of  a  nature 
mnd  complexion,  whicb  the  worldly-wise  part 
i  myself  and  others,  could  not  bear  or  under- 
;and.    Yet  after  having  gone  through  and 
Ben  favored  to  stand  faithful  in  the  per- 
te|>rmance  of  these  things,  I  have  often  seen 
le  propriety  of  them ;  and  I  bave  felt  it  a 
recious  thing  to  be  '  led  about  and  instructed' 
i)  suitably,  so  seasonably,  so  safely." 
Tbe  encouraging  hope  beld  out  in  the  fol- 
rwing  letter,  "  that  there  are  or  will  arise, 
arliose  wbo  will,  in  some  sense,  '  build  tbe  old 
al  aste  places ;'  "  and  that  "  the  number  of 
lose  that  are  guided  and  governed  by  the 
sachings  of  that  Spirit,  wbich  leadeth  into 
!« 11  truth,  will  be  greatly  multiplied,"  is  truly 
'hi  nimating  to  bearts  that  have  long  in  secret 
lourned  over  tbe  desolations  of  Zion,  and  be- 
ailed  ber  pitiful  estate.    The  plaintive  lan- 
uage  of  some  of  these  bas  been,  "How  is  the 
gi  old  become  dim  !  How  is  the  most  fine  gold 
a;  hanged!  And,  "because  of  tbe  mountain  of 
I  ion  wbicb  is  desolate  ;  the  foxes  walk  upon 
Because  too,  "Nazarites  (that)  were 
urer  than  snow"  and  "their  polishing  was  of 
ipphire,"  are  now  too  little  known  in  the 
tl  greets. 

Notwithstanding,  we  believe  there  are  those 
left  of  tbe  captivity,"  who  sigh  and  who 
ry  for  the  state  of  things  among  us;  whose 
arrowing  hearts  at  times  are  enabled  in 
ffect  to  pray,  "  Kemember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
sme  upon  us:  consider  and  behold  our  re- 
roach."  Though  such  is  the  straitness  of 
>ie  siege  to  wbich  these  are  at  seasons  sub- 
cted,  that  to  each  other  the  language  of  the 
ing  of  Israel  to  one  who  asked  help  of  him, 
Jems  more  befitting  their  lips  :  "  If  the  Lord 
o  not  help  thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee? 
utof  the  barn-floor,  or  out  of  the  wine-press?" 
levertheless  these  needy  ones  "  shall  not  al- 
ways be  forgotten  :  the  expectation  of  the 
oor  shall  not  perish  forever !"  How  soon 
le  famine  in  Samaria,  through  the  Lord's 
mnipotent  power,  was  turned  into  plenty ! 
le  yet  ruleth  over  all.  Though  apparently 
sleep  as  in  the  ship,  His  mighty  power 
eepgth  not.  But  can  arise  and  at  a  word 
jbuke  the  winds  and  the  sea  and  proclaim  a 
eaceful  calm.  May  the  secret,  fervent,  im- 
ortuning  entreaty  of  these  be  more  and  more 
oured  out  upon  tbe  altar  of  acceptable  sacri- 


fice ;  then  will  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hear  in 
heaven  His  dwelling  place,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
mercy,  forgive  the  sin  of  his  people,  and  bring 
them  again  unto  the  land — unto  a  faithful 
support  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
•this  religious  Society— -which  He  gave  unto 
their  fathers  ;  that  he  may  incline  our  hearts 
unto  him,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  and  his 
judgments,  which  be  commanded  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

To  M  H. 

"16th  of  4th  month,  1818. 

"Dear  Edward, — It  is  my  belief,  that,  ac- 
cording to  thy  own  expressions,  '  the  Master 
is  come,'  and  coming,  (what  if  I  say,)  to  plead 
as  in  old  time,  with  the  modern  money- 
changers in  the  temple,  who  turn  the  holy 
house  of  Him  that  is  most  holy,  into  'a  den 
of  thieves;'  to  upset  their  tables  and  to  scat- 
ter their  silver  and  their  gold;  the  'love'  of 
which,  is  said  to  be,  '  the  root  of  all  evil.'  His 
scourge  is,  as  it  were,  in  his  hand  ;  and  the 
buyers  and  sellers  being  cast  out,  the  blind 
and  the  lame  shall  yet  come  to  bim  in  the 
temple,  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations, 
and  he  will  heal  them.  The  little  children 
shall  yet  cry  in  this  temple,  saying,  'Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David  ;'  and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  very  '  babes  and  sucklings,'  whose 
hearts  he  hath  fed  with  'the  milk  of  his 
Word,'  praises  shall  yet  come  forth  unto  Him- 
self. 

"  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  feel  freedom  to  men- 
tion it  to  thee,  that  there  are  or  will  arise, 
those  who  will,  in  some  sense,  '  build  the  old 
waste  places.'  I  live  in  the  faith  that  the 
Truth  shall  spread  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
that  are  guided  aud  governed  by  the  teach- 
ings of  that  Spirit,  which  leadeth  into  all 
truth,  will  be  greatly  multiplied.  Surely  there 
are  even  now  those  that  '  are  left  of  the  cap- 
tivity,' who  '  are  in  great  affliction  and  re- 
proach ;'  we  may  also  say,  that,  in  some  accep- 
tation of  the  passage,  'the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
is  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are 
burned  with  fire.'  May  I  not  also  add,  that 
there  are,  even  in  this  day,  those  who  can  in 
measure  adopt  a  similar  language  with  that 
of  Nehemiab, — '  When  I  heard  these  things, 
I  sat  down  and  wept,  and  mourned  certain 
days,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  before  the  God 
of  heaven.'  Surely  there  are  those  that  can 
say,  'I  arose  in  the  night,  neither  told  I  any 
man  what  my  God  had  put  in  my  heart  to  do 
at  Jerusalem :  then  went  I  up  in  the  night  by 
the  brook,  and  viewed  tbe  wall,  and  turned 
back;  and  the  rulers  knew  not  whither  I 
went,  or  what  I  did  :  neither  had  I  as  yet  told 
it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests,  nor  to  the 
nobles,  nor  to  tbe  rulers,  nor  to  tbe  rest  that 
did  the  work.'  There  are  doubtless  some  that 
are  ready  to  laugh  these  to  scorn,  and  to  de- 
spise them  ;  and  to  say,  '  what  is  this  thing 
that  ye  do  ?'  and  I  judge  there  are  those  that 
can  reply,  '  the  God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper 
us :  therefore  we  bis  servants  will  arise  and 
build.'  To  such  as  endeavor  to  entice  the 
sincere-hearted,  and  to  take  them  off,  by  what- 
ever specious  pretence,  from  their  watch  and 
work,  their  unceasing  concern  and  travail  for 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  great  cause;  I  am  clearly 
of  the  mind  that  the  reply  should  be,  '  I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come 
down  ;  why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I 
leave  it  and  come  down  to  you?'  Now  the 
work  that  is  wanted,  as  far  as  I  have  in  this 


and  some  other  favored  seasons  had  capacity 
to  see,  is,  a  sinking  down  and  bowing  down 
yet  lower  and  deeper  than  many  of  us  have 
hitherto  humbled  ourselves, — even  under  the 
government  and  dominion  of  the  holy  seed 
Christ  Jesus;  that  so  we  may,  through  sub- 
jection to  Him,  be  led  to  '  cease  from  our  own 
works,'  and  to  let  Him  do  and  work  all  things 
in  us  according  to  his  own  divine  will.  Wher- 
ever this  blessed  work  hath  gone  forward 
with  strength  and  beauty,  wherever  this  con- 
straining power  has  been  fully  and  faithfully 
given  up  to,  I  believe  a  necessity  has  been 
sooner  or  later  felt,  to  make  a  full  surrender 
and  sacrifice  of  every  thing,  which  the  law 
written  in  the  heart  may  call  for. 

"From  one,  who  is  much  more  often  than 
otherwise,  plunged  into  the  depths,  and  who 
finds  himself  yet  weaker  and  weaker  in  him- 
self to  will  or  to  do  any  thing  as  of  himself, 
but  is  at  times  favored  to  see  still  greater 
necessity  for  a  daily  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
that  so  bis  will  may  be  daily  known  and  done 
through  his  Spirit,  whicb  brings  into  and  pre- 
serves in  a  watcbful,  weighty  frame  of  mind 
at  all  times, — and  who  is,  with  feelings  of 
affectionate  regard, 

Thy  friend,  J.  B." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 

(Continued  fron.  page  389.) 

Tbe  following  interesting  report  was  made 
by  Mr.  Carrington  : 

"  We  arrived  at  the  mud-geysers  ten  min- 
utes after  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  July  1st.  Tbe  pool 
was  calm,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  boil- 
ing bubbles  that  are  always  on  its  surface.  In 
circumference  it  measures  nearly  100  feet. 
While  selecting  a  place  to  camp,  unsaddling 
our  horses,  &c,  we  beard  a  loud,  hissing  noise, 
as  an  escape  of  steam.  Hurrying  to  the 
geyser,  I  saw  a  wave  about  three  feet  in 
height  rise  and  die  away  to  the  left ;  three 
similar  ones  followed  in  quick  succession.  It 
then,  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  accompanied 
by  dense  columns  of  steam,  suddenly  burst  up 
to  tbe  height  of  20  feet.  It  continued  in  ac- 
tion for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  it 
ceased  flowing  as  suddenly  as  it  had  com- 
menced. The  average  height  of  this  flowing 
was  about  15  feet,  although  some  jets  reached 
fully  30.  Five  minutes  after  the  eruption,  the 
pool  measured  25  feet  in  circumference  and  3 
in  depth,  where  before  it  was  100  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  11  in  depth.  Ten  minutes 
after  (at  9.45  a.  m.)  I  noticed  that  it  was  slow- 
ly commencing  to  rise  again.  It  continued  to 
do  so  until  twenty  minutes  after  one,  (1.20  p. 
M.,)  when  it  began  to  boil  near  tbe  centre,  a 
black  formation  making  a  ring  around  the 
boiling  part.  This  boiling  gradually  increased 
in  violence,  lasting  twenty  minutes ;  it  then 
suddenly  stopped,  and  a  wave  2  or  3  feet  in 
height  arose,  dying  away  to  the  left,  and  tbe 
flowing  then  took  place  as  before  described. 
Average  height  of  this  flowing,  15  feet ;  dura- 
tion, 20  minutes. 

"  This  rising,  falling,  and  overflowing  took 
place  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  each  one  being 
almost  exactly  the  same.  Appended  below 
is  a  table  of  tbe  time  and  length  of  flowings  : 
"  Time  of  flowings. 

"  Arrived  at  9.10  a.  m. 

"  First  flowing,  9.20  a.  m.  to  9.35  A.  M. ; 
length,  15  minutes. 
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"  Second  flowing,  1.30  p.  m.  to  1.50  p.  m. 
length,  20  minutes. 

"Third  flowing,  5  p.  M.  to  5.15  P.  M. ;  length 
15  minutes. 

"Fourth  flowing,  8.30  p.  m.  to  8.50  p.  m. 
length,  20  minutes. 

'•Filth  flowing,  12.30  p.  M.  to  12.45  p.  m. 
length,  15  minutes. 

"Sixth  flowing,  4.  A.  M.  to  4.15  A.  M. 
length,  15  minutes. 

"  Seventh  flowing,  7.30  A.  M.  to  7.45  A.  M. 
length,  15  minutes. 

"Eighth  flowing,  11  A.  M.  to  11.10  A.  M. 
length,  10  minutes. 

"  Total  length  of  time,  26  hours.  Aggregate 
time  of  flowings,  3  hours  and  15  minutes  and 
37?  seconds." 

On  the  28th  of  July  we  arrived  at  the  lake, 
and  pitched  our  camp  on  the  northwest  shore, 
in  a  beautiful  grassy  meadow  or  opening 
among  the  dense  pines.  The  lake  lay  before 
us,  a  vast  sheet  of  quiet  water,  of  a  most 
delicate  ultramarine  hue,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  I  have  ever  beheld.  The 
entire  party  were  filled  with  enthusiasm.  The 
great  object  of  all  our  labors  had  been  reached, 
and  we  were  amply  paid  f°r  all  our  toils. 
Such  a  vision  is  worth  a  lifetlme>  and  only 
one  of  such  marvellous  beauty  will  ever  greet 
human  eyes.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
One  may  behold  it,  it  presents  a  unique  picture. 
We  had  brought  up  the  frame-work  of  a  boat 
12  feet  long  and  3£  feet  wide,  which  we  cover- 
ed with  a  stout  ducking,  well  tarred.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Elliott  started  across  the  lake  in  the  Anna, 
the  first  boat  ever  launched  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  explored  the  nearest  island,  which' 
we  named  after  the  principal  assistant  of  the 
expedition,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
white  man  that  ever  placed  foot  upon  it. 

Our  bark, whose  keel  was  the  first  to  plow  the 
waters  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  on  our  con- 
tinent, and  which  must  now  become  historical, 
was  named  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  compliment 
to  Anna  L.  Dawes,  the  amiable  daughter  of 
Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes.  My  whole  party  were 
glad  to  manifest,  by  this  slight  tribute,  their 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  statesman, 
whose  generous  sympathy  and  aid  had  con- 
tributed so  much  toward  securing  the  appro- 
priation which  enabled  them  to  explore  this 
marvellous  region. 

Usually  in  the  morning  the  surface  of  the 
lake  is  calm,  but  toward  noon  and  after,  the 
waves  commence  to  roll,  and  the  white  caps 
rise  high,  sometimes  four  or  five  feet.  Our 
little  boat  rode  the  waves  well ;  but  when  a 
strong  breeze  blew,  the  swell  was  too  great, 
and  we  could  only  venture  along  the  shore. 
This  lake  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  an  average  of  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west.  It 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  human  hand; 
the  northern  portion  would  constitute  the 
palm,  while  the  southern  prolongations  or 
arms  might  represent  the  fingers.  The  map 
itself,  which  shows  all  the  soundings,  will 
best  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  its  pe- 
culiar form.  There  are  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  shore-lines  along  this  lake  that  I 
ever  saw.  Some  of  the  curves  are  as  perfect 
as  if  drawn  by  the  hand  of  art.  Our  little  J 
boat  performed  most  excellent  service.  A 
suitable  frame-work  was  fastened  in  the  stern 
for  the  lead  and  line,  and  with  the  boat,  a 
system  of  soundings  was  made  that  gave  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  average  depth  of  the 


lake.  The  greatest  depth  discovered  was  300 
feet.  It  is  fed  by  the  snows  that  fall  upon  the 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  that  surround  it  on 
every  side.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  at  all 
seasons  nearly  the  temperature  of  cold  spring 
water.  The  most  accomplished  swimmer 
could  live  but  a  short  time  in  it ;  the  dangers 
attending  the  navigation  of  such  a  lake  in  a 
small  boat,  are  thereby  greatly  increased.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  waves  throw 
upon  the  shore  a  windrow  of  drifted  vegeta- 
tion. Frequently,  after  a  strong  wind,  the 
water  of  the  entire  border  of  the  lake  for 
several  yards  from  the  shore  will  be  filled 
with  minute  fragments  of  vegetation  broken 
by  the  waves,  rendering  the  water  impure. 
Several  species  of  plants  grow  far  out  into  the 
deep  waters,  and  I  have  seen  them  growing 
thickly  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  10  to  20  feet 
in  depth.  We  were  able  to  discover  but  one 
species  of  fish  in  the  lake,  and  that  was  trout, 
weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds  each. 
Most  of  them  are  infested  with  a  peculiar  in- 
testinal worm,  which  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Leidy,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  re- 
port, as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Dibothrium  cordiceps.  I  directed  Campbell 
Carrington,  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  to 
prepare  the  following  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject : 

The  Trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake. — "Although 
I  searched  with  diligence  and  care  in  the 
neighboring  streams  and  waters  around  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
other  species  of  fish  except  the  salmon-trout ; 
their  numbers  are  almost  inconceivable ;  aver- 
age weight,  one  pound  and  a  half ;  color,  a  light- 
gray  above,  passing  into  a  light-yellow  below ; 
the  fins,  all  except  the  dorsal  and  caudal, 
vary  from  a  bright-yellow  to  a  brilliant 
orange,  they  being  a  dark-gray  and  heavily 
spotted.  A  curious  fact,  and  one  well  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention  of  an  aspiring  ichthy- 
ologist, is  connected  with  these  fish,  namely, 
that  among  their  intestines,  and  even  inter- 
laced in  their  solid  flesh,  are  found  intestinal 
worms,  varying  in  size,  length,  and  thickness, 
the  largest  measuring  about  six  inches  in 
length.  On  cutting  one  of  these  trout  open, 
the  first  thing  that  attracts  your  attention, 
are  small  oleaginous-looking  spots  clinging  to 
the  intestines,  which,  on  being  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  break  and  change  into  one 
of  these  worms,  small,  it  is  true,  but  neverthe- 
less perfect  in  its  formation.  From  five  or 
six  up  to  forty  or  fifty  will  be  found  in  a  trout, 
varying,  as  I  said  before,  in  size,  the  larger 
ones  being  found  in  the  solid  flesh,  through 
which  they  work  their  way,  and  which,  in  a 
very  short  while,  becomes  almost  putrid. 
Their  number  can  generally  be  estimated 
from  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  itself ;  if 
many,  the  trout  is  exremely  poor  in  flesh,  the 
color  changes  from  the  healthy  gray  to  a  dull 
pale,  it  swims  lazily  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
losing  all  its  shyness  and  fear  of  man  ;  it  be- 
comes almost  savage  in  its  appetite,  biting 
voraciously  at  anything  thrown  in  the  water, 
and  its  flesh  becomes  soft  and  yielding.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  or  none,  the 
flesh  of  the  fish  is  plump  and  solid,  and  he  is 
quick  and  sprightly  in  all  his  motions.  I 
noticed  that  it  was  almost  invariably  the  case 
when  a  trout  had  several  scars  on  the  outside 
of  his  body  that  it  was  free  from  these  worms, 
and  I  therefore  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
worms  finally  worked  their  way  through  the 
body,  and  the  flesh,  on  healing  up,  leaves  the 


scars  on  the  outside ;  the  trout,  in  a  she 
while,  becomes  plump  and  healthy  again.  T 
only  way  that  I  can  account  for  the  appe; 
ance  of  these  worms  is,  that  the  fish  swalh 
certain  bugs  or  insects,  and  that  the  lar 
formed  from  them  gradually  develop  into  t 
full-grown  intestinal  worm.  But  even  if  tl 
explanation  of  their  appearance  was  receivt 
does  it  not  seem  a  little  strange  that  wh 
all  the  fish  above  the  Upper  Falls  are  more 
less  affected  by  them,  that  below  and  ev 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower.  Falls  such 
thing  as  wormy  trout  is  never  heard  of.  I 
ing  unable,  with  my  limited  knowledge 
ichthyology,  to  arrive  at  any  definite  cone 
sion  in  regard  to  their  appearance,  I  subn 
the  above  facts  to  those  who  are  more  learn 
than  myself  in  this  most  interesting  bran 
of  natural  history." 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Thomas  C.  Ipham. 

It  is  full  twenty  years  since  a  rap  at  n 
door  in  London  opened  to  my  view  the  ta 
slender  figure  of  Professor  Upham  (clad  in 
long,  brown  surtout,  which  after  years  mat 
very  familiar,)  his  well-rounded  features  i 
aglow  with  kindliness,  and  his  benignant  ey 
smiling  through  ungainly  spectacles,  as 
approached,  with  hesitating  step  and  speec 
He  had  come  to  inquire  about  the  conditioi 
of  a  journey  to  the  East.  He  was  almo 
thirty  years  my  senior,  and  I  had  not  y 
outgrown  my  student  awe  of  a  professor, 
incapable  of  familiarity,  to  which  was  add< 
a  vague  dread  of  a  philosopher  of  "  the  high 
life,"  as  being  too  far  above  the  commo 
places  of  ordinary  mortals  to  prove  co 
panionable  in  travel.  Yet  his  countenani 
was  so  winning,  and  the  childlike  simplicit 
of  his  spirit  so  loveable,  that,  without 
proposing  it,  we  there  entered  into  an  arrang 
ment  through  which  we  visited  together  tl 
chief  places  and  personages  of  Europe,  ai 
went  in  company  up  the  Nile,  and  throu 
the  desert  and  Palestine,  occupying  the  sau 
boat,  the  same  room,  and  sleeping  under  tl 
same  tent;  and  the  intimacy  of  that  journ« 
cemented  a  friendship  for  life.  It  gave 
genial  interpretation  to  the  proverb,  "  ' 
know  a  man  you  must  travel  with  him." 

Before  that  meeting  in  London  I  had  see 
Professor  Upham  but  once;  and  then 
had  come  with  what  seems  to  be  the  cq 
stant  but  unsolvable  question  of  the  America 
professor — how  to  raise  money  to  sustain  h 
college.  He  was  the  most  artless  be 
ever  knew,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reaso 
was  one  of  the  most  successful.  Instead 
thrusting  before  me  a  subscription  book,  wit 
a  dictatorial  demand  or  a  pertinacious  appe; 
for  immediate  co-operation,  he  would  beg: 
in  a  slow  and  timid  way  to  allude  to  Bowdoi 
College  as  a  nursery  for  Congregational  orth 
doxy  in  Maine,  which  might  be  secured 
that  end  if  the  orthodox  would  fully  endo 
it;  since  in  that  event  the  Unitarians  woul 
honorably  concede  to  them  the  control  of  il 
administration.  Then  he  would  modestly  sa; 
that  he  had  given  so  many  thousand  dollar 
to  this  object,  and  the  Lord  seemed  to  hav 
called  him  to  this  work,  and  he  had  faith  tha 
"  the  friends"  would  make  it  sure  ;  that  M 
Lawrence,  out  of  his  abounding  liberality  ha 
promised  thus  and  so,  and  "  a  plain  farme 
down  in  Maine"  had  given  so  much.  Seem 
ing  now  to  forget  his  errand  he  would  ea 
patiate  upon  some  theme  of  philosophy,  faith 
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r  practice,  exhibiting  the  strength  of  his 
itellect  and  simplicity -of  his  heart;  and, 
dthout  asking  for  money,  would  go  away 
ith  your  subscription. 

He  came  to  me  for  an  introduction  to 
)avid  Hale.  Now,  if  Mr.  Hale  bad  a  preju- 
lce  that  was  absolutely  unconquerable,  it 
>as  against  all  manner  of  endowments.  He 
jared  their  perversion,  and  the  consequent 
buses,  and  was  wont  to  say  :  "  Let  every 
"'feneration  look  out  for  itself."  So  all  that  I 
entured  upon  was  a  warm  personal  introduc- 
on  of  Professor  Upham,  who  presently  re- 
lrned  with  Mr.  Hale's  check  for  five  hun- 
red  dollars.  When  I  thanked  Mr.  Hale  for 
is  gift,  he  said,  emphatically  :  "  I  did  not  give 
nything  to  Bowdoin  College,  for  I  do  not 
""'elieve  in  endowments;  but  I  had  such  a  re- 
ject and  admiration  for  Professor  Upham 
lat  I  gave  Mm  five  hundred  dollars,  to  do 
hat  he  had  a  mind  to  with  it."  There  could 
ardly  be  a  better  comment  upon  Professor 
pham's  character  and  influence.  He  so  im- 
ressed  men  with  the  strength  of  his  faith 
ad  the  sincerity  of  his  goodness  that  they 
ere  ready  to  confide  in  his  plane. 
And  yet,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
eander,  there  never  was  a  man  more  un- 
billed in  practical  affairs.  At  the  interview 
London  he  showed  me  as  a  basis  of  credit 
order  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  from 
[essrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  upon  a  London 
ublisher.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
lbstantial  iu  London.  So  I  advised  him  to 
et  it  cashed;  and  then  open  a  credit  with  a 
inker  who  had  correspondents  in  the  Bast, 
i  Cairo  the  good  Professor  came  to  me  in 
reat  tribulation,  saying  he  must  give  up  the 
urney  and  go  home,  for  he  was  entirely  out 
i  money.  "But  it  is  not  possible  that  you 
ave  so  soon  used  up  fifteen  hundred  dollars?" 
Oh  !  no.  I  have  that  order  from  the  Harpers  ; 
it  the  banker  here  told  me  he  could  not  ex- 
3ange  it."  Of  course,  a  banker  in  Egypt 
>uld  not  be  expected  to  negotiate  a  business 
ote  between  merchants  of  New  York  and 
ondon,  with  whom  he  had  no  business  rela- 
ons  and  of  whose  standing  he  had  no  know- 
dge.  Luckily,  I  found  an  American  travel- 
r  of  ample  means,  to  whom  the  name  of 
le  Messrs.  Harper  was  as  good  as  gold  ;  and 
e  kindly  consented  to  take  the  note  and  ad- 
ance  its  value.  Then  how  the  Professor 
id  expatiate  upon  the  beauty  of  living  by 
lith,  and  the  goodness' of  the  Lord  in  caring 
>r  his  children!  "But,  my  dear  Professor, 
this  faith  for  you  alone?  Is  not  the  true 
Fe  of  faith  for  all  believers  alike?  And,  if 
our  friends  here  had  not  exercised  a  little 
(rethought,  would  faith  have  cashed  that 
rder  and  provided  for  your  journey  ?"  "Oh  ! 
o  doubt  the  Lord  would  have  found  some 
ray."  And  so,  though  the  philosophy  failed, 
le  faith  held  out.  And  how  beautiful  it  was 
)  walk  by  the  side  of  that  simple,  child-like 
lith  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where 
hraham  and  Joseph  had  trusted  in  the  God 
f Israel;  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  Moses 
ad  Elijah  had  listened  to  His  voice  ;  and  by 
le  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
tane,  and  upon  the  hill  of  Bethany,  where 
ae  Son  of  Man  had  taught,  had  suffered,  and 
r&s  glorified. 

Professor  TJpham's  faith  had  that  creative 
ower  which  reproduces  persons  and  events 

ith  a  living  reality.  He  not  only  realized 
lat  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Elias  had  been 
ere  ;  that  John  and  Peter  and  Jesus  had  been 


here ;  but  he  peopled  the  valley,  the  desert, 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  with  their 
living  presence,  and  walked  as  in  conscious 
communion  with  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
with  apostles  and  confessors,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  Son  of  God.  He  even  had  a  weak- 
ness for  the  traditions  of  the  monks ;  and 
nothing  could  so  disturb  his  equanimity  as 
the  production  of  Dr.  Bobinson's  inexorable 
"  gradgrind"  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  Jesus 
was  not  born  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem,  was 
not  transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  was 
not  crucified  upon  the  site  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. Our  good  Professor  would  not  dis- 
turb the  simple  faith  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  identity  of  the  Holy  Places.  He  pre- 
ferred to  enjoy  the  associations  which  tradi- 
tion had  gathered  about  such  localities;  and 
he  had  even  a  kindly  judgment  for  the  monks 
who  retailed  their  fables. 

Yet  his  practical  philanthropy  was  stronger 
than  his  propensity  for  meditation.  He  loved 
man  ;  loved  all  men  ;  was  charitable  toward 
the  foibles,  failings,  errors  of  others,  and 
liberal  toward  their  beliefs.  He  saw  some- 
thing good  in  every  man.  His  heart  went  out 
in  sympathy  toward  every  object  of  pity. 
The  beggars  everywhere  marked  him  as  their 
victim,  and  more  than  once  I  was  obliged  to 
repress  a  generosity  that  would  have  made 
him  bankrupt  before  the  end  of  the  journey. 

His  soul  was  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  noble  in  human  character  and  the  heroic 
in  human  history.  The  prison  of  a  martyr, 
the  grave  of  a  hero  would  move  him  to  the 
loftiest  eloquence.  Never  can  I  furget  the 
pathos  with  which,  in  the  valley  of  La  Tour, 
the  grave  of  so  many  Waldensian  martyrs,  he 
recited  Milton's  sonnet: 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord  !  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 
.    .    .    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields." 

The  career  of  Moses  called  forth  a  like 
enthusiasm  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert ;  and 
I  think  the  Professor  forgave  Br.  Bobinson's 
iconoclasm  of  traditions  in  view  of  his  identi- 
fication of  Sassafeh  as  the  true  Sinai,  when 
we  stood  together  upon  that  summit,  with 
the  vast  plain  before  us,  and  read  aloud  "  all 
the  words  of  the  Law." 

Dr.  TJpham's  impressions  of  the  journey  are 
recorded  with  the  pen  of  the  poet  in  his  volume 
of  Letters.  W eak  and  weary  though  he  was, 
he  was  continually  writing;  yet  so  reticent 
was  he  about  himself  that  uo  one  could  have 
been  more  surprised  than  his  fellow  travellers 
at  the  appearance  of  this  goodly  volume.  It 
well  reflects  the  combination  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  in  the  operations  of  his 
mind  ;  and,  while  it  abounds  in  beautiful  senti- 
ments and  descriptions,  it  is  also  a  spiritual 
autobiography. —  The  Independent. 
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The  great  work  to  be  wrought  out  by  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
heavenly  creature  out  of  the  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt child  of  Adam;  who  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  his  progenitor  has  been  made  an  in- 
heritor of  the  evil  propensities  and  frailties 
that  betray  into  sin  and  alienation  from  his 
Creator;  and  who  having  no  good  thing  in 
himself,  that  is  in  his  flesh,  hardly  gains  the 


age  of  moral  responsibility,  without  violating 
the  divine  law,  and  incurring  the  sentence  of 
spiritual  death  for  sin. 

The  simple  statement  of  these  truths,  con- 
veys conclusive  evidence  of  man's  lost  and 
hopeless  condition  if  left  to  himself,  and  that 
he  can  no  more  effect  the  necessary  transfor- 
mation from  his  natural  condition  to  a  state 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  infinite  purity,  by 
any  power  or  wisdom  pertaining  to  himself, 
than  he  can  by  his  own  unaided  physical 
strength  lay  hold  of  himself  and  lift  his  body 
to  the  sky. 

But  Christ,  who  though  ho  took  not  on 
himself  the  nature  of  angels  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  when  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
this  poor  lost  creature,  was  free  from  all  taint 
of  corruption,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mighty  work,  had  the  fulness  of  the  god- 
head dwelling  in  him  bodily.  He  not  only 
opened  the  way  for  reconciliation  between 
the  fallen,  sinful  workmanship  of  his  hands, 
and  his  offended,  infinitely  pure  Father,  but 
by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  immu- 
table law  of  divine  justice,  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  infinite  mercy,  perfected  salvation  for 
all  who  would  accept  it  on  the  terms  laid 
down  in  his  gospel.  Having  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself  lor  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
purchased  for  every  one  that  cometh  into  the 
world  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  his  own 
holy  Spirit,  by  the  same  power  with  which 
He  in  the  beginning  created  every  thing  that 
is  made,  He  works  out  the  transformation  of 
the  corrupt,  earthly  nature  of  man  into  his 
own  heavenly  nature,  and  clothes  the  soul  that 
receives  and  obeys  him,  with  the  righteous- 
ness which  fits  it  for  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  with  the  gifts  and  graces  that  render  it 
capable  of  enjoying  the  company  of  saints 
and  angels. 

This  is  not  done,  however,  unless  we  allow 
him, — -the  beginner  and  finisher  of  the  saint's 
faith — to  come  into  the  heart  and  thoroughly 
purge  out  its  inherent  and  acquired  corrup- 
tion, b}'  the  one  saving  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire;  producing  repentance  for  past 
sins,  raising  an  effectual  cry  for  a  part  in  the 
forgiveness  purchased  by  his  acceptable  sacri- 
fice on  Calvary,  and  carrying  on  and  perfect- 
ing the  new  birth  unto  holiness. 

We  are  therefore  free  agents,  and  may 
choose  or  refuse  participa'ion  in  this  great 
salvation.  The  naturally  proud  heart  revolts 
at  the  idea  of  its  vileness,  and  man's  utter 
helplessness  in  the  work  of  regeneration  ;  and 
our  evil  propensities  prompt  us  to  shrink  from 
the  denial  and  abasement  of  self,  and  to  refuse 
to  bear  the  suffering  and  humiliation  that  at- 
tend its  crucifixion,  and  the  setting  up  and 
establishment  of  the  government  of  Christ  in 
its  place.  Hence  the  many  attempts  to 
substitute  something  else  than  the  needful 
thorough  work  of  the  Spirit  that  searcheth 
all  things,  and  to  build  up  a  system  on  the 
basis  of  education,  tradition,  intellectual  be- 
lief, or  formal  rites  contrived  and  prescribed 
by  men.  But  neither  these,  nor  study  and 
research  can  guide  into  the  strait  and  nar- 
row highway  of  holiness.  Nothing  short  of 
the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart  can  give  a 
knowledge  of  its  natural  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion, nothing  but  obedience  to  the  requisitions 
of  this  light  make  man  willing  to  become  a 
fool  for  Christ's  sake,  so  that  he  may  be  found 
in  Lim,  not  having  his  own  righteousness  but 
that  which  is  by  living  faith  in  him. 

The  exhortation  of  that  experienced  servant 
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of  the  Lord,  Isaac  Penington,  given  forth 
under  a  sense  of  religious  duty  to  his  fellow 
probationers  in  that  day,  is  therefore  yet  apt 
and  appropriate  now.  "  All  people  upon  earth 
who  love  your  souls  and  have  any  true  secret, 
pantings  after  God,  look  to  the  nature  of 
your  spirits,  and  look  to  the  nature  of  those 
things  ye  let  into  your  minds,  lest  ye  take 
death  for  life,  error  for  truth,  and  so  sow  to 
yourselves  corruption,  and  rear  up  a  fabric  in 
mystery  Babylon,  which  will  be  turned  into 
desolation  and  utter  ruin  by  the  power  of  Life 
from  Zion.  *  *  *  There  is  nothing  whereof 
Zion  is  built,  but  the  likeness  of  it  is  in  Baby- 
lon. And  the  likeness  is  very  taking,  even 
more  taking  to  that  eye  which  is  open  in  men, 
than  the  truth  itself.  The  truth  is  a  plain 
simple  thing;  it  is  not  gaudy  in  appearance ; 
its  excellence  lies  in  its  nature.  But  the  ap- 
pearances of  truth,  which  Satan  paints,  are 
very  gaudy,  very  glorious,  seemingly  very 
spiritual,  very  precious,  very  sweet.  They 
many  times  ravish  that  understanding  and 
those  affections  that  are  out  of  the  life." 

"The  way  to  life  is  very  difficult,  yea  im- 
possible to  that  part  in  man  which  is  so  busy 
in  willing  and  running  towards  life;  but  it  is 
as  easy  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  which  the 
Father  begetteth,  raiseth  up  and  leadeth. 
The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not 
err  therein.  The  wisest  and  richest  merchant 
in  Babylon  cannot  set  one  step  in  it ;  the  least 
child  in  Zion  cannot  err  there.  Therefore 
know  that  in  thyself,  to  which  it  [this  way] 
is  so  hard,  and  know  that  which  God  hath 
given  thee,  which  will  make  it  easy." 


The  present  population  of  Prussia,  according  to  the      There  are  now  60,852  miles  of  railroads  in 

recent  census,  is  twenty-four  millions,  six  hundred  and  United  States,  costing  in  round  numbers  $3,000,000,01 

forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty,  an  in-  or  one-half  more  than  the  funded  debt  of  the  Unit 
crease  of  2.80  per  cent,  over  that  of  1867.                     j  States.    The  average  cost  of  the  railroads  construct 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  24th  says :  The  ac-  is  $50,000  a  mile.    The  increased  mileage  construct 

counts  from  various  portions  of  Russia  show  that  the  in  1871  was  7453  miles,  against  4999  in  1870.  Illin< 

cholera  scourge  is  abating  its  violence  throughout  the  possesses  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  Sts 

empire,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  second  and  N.  York  thii 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Juarez,  President  of  Mexico,  died  on  the 
18th  ult..  from  heart  disease,  aged  65  years.  He  was 
an  Indian  of  the  pure  aboriginal  stock,  and  was  re 
garded  as  the  most  able  and  successful  ruler  Mexico  has 
had  during  the  past  half  century.  The  Presidency  will 
devolve  upon  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  until  Congress  shall  order  an  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  revolutionary  movements  in 
Mexico  are  believed  to  be  virtually  at  an  end  for  the 
present. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  subject  of  the  arrival  of  French 
Communists  in  England,  during  which  a  significant 
question  was  put  to  the  government  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
who  after  noticing  the  fact  that  Germany  had  expelled 
the  Jesuits,  asked  the  Premier  whether  the  government 
intended  to  enforce  that  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1829,  which  provides  for  the  banishment 
from  England  of  all  members  of  the  Jesuit  Society 
Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  the  subject  was  an  important 
one,  and  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  government ;  and  added,  that  though  the  law  in 
question  was  now  nearly  half  a  century  old,  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  for  its  enforcement. 

The  price  of  coal  has  advanced  in  England.  Every 
thing  connected  with  the  coal  trade  is  higher,  and  im- 
portation  of  coal  from  Belgium  has  commenced. 

A  London  dispatch  says,  that  the  Geneva  Board  of 
Arbitration  will  not  be  able  to  close  its  labors  within  a 
shorter  period  than  three  or  four  months.  The  Eng 
lish  agent  pleads  that  his  government  did  every  thing 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  within  the  limit  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  to  prevent  privateers  from  leaving  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain. 

The  French  Assembly  has  passed  the  entire  tariff 
bill  of  the  government  by  a  large  majority. 

The  French  government  contemplates  the  resump 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 

King  Amadeus  of  Spain,  has  recently  visited  a  num 
ber  of  the  principal  cities  and  met  with  a  favorable  re 
ception. 

Advices  have  been  received  in  Madrid  stating  that 
the  principal  bands  of  Carlists  in  the  north  have  all 
been  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  German  government  has  taken  measures  to  im- 
prove the  harbors  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck, 
so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  enter  and  depart 
without  delay  from  inadequate  depth  of  water. 


being  reported.  The  number  of  deaths  occurring  from 
this  cause  in  this  city  during  the  past  week  were  126, 
in  Moscow  32,  and  in  Odessa  84. 

The  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  publishes  an  imperial 
decree  dismissing  from  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
empire  Catacazy,  former  Russian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  lately  stationed  at  Paris. 

The  Journal  states  that  the  publication  by  Catacazy 
of  his  pamphlet  in  relation  to  his  imbroglio  with  Secre- 
tary Fish  was  entirely  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  will  of  the  Imperial  government. 

The  Swiss  Times  of  the  29th  says,  it  is  in  a  position 
to  confirm  the  report  now  current  that  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  privateer  Florida,  on  the  ground  that 
the  British  Government  did  not  use  sufficient  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  departure  of  that  vessel  from  the 
English  ports. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  29th,  announces  the  success 
of  the  new  French  loan  of  three  milliards  of  francs. 
Six  or  seven  times  the  amount  needed  has  been  offered. 
Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  Germany  alone 
for  the  entire  amount. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  expected  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Pope  will  shortly  issue  an  encyclical  letter  de- 
claring the  Armenian  Catholics  to  be  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  placing  them  under  the  ban 
of  major  excommunication. 

London,  7th  mo.  29th— U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  911;  do. 
I860,  92J  ;  10-40  5  per  cents,  89|. 

The  Russian  Empire,  according  to  a  recent  census, 
has  a  total  population  of  81,500,000.  Of  this  number 
61,420,000  are  living  in  European  Russia,  5,319,363  in 
Poland,  and  1,791,911  in  Finland. 

Gold  mining  in  Australia,  it  is  reported,  is  in  a  pro 
sperous  condition,  although  the  working  miners  have 
decreased  in  a  steady  ratio  from  108,532  in  1860,  to 
58,279  in  1871.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
miners  have,  however,  increased,  being  $381  in  1860 
against  $447  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
miners  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
become  engaged  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits. 
The  rise  in  the  earnings  is  accounted  for  by  the  great 
extension  of  quartz  mining,  which  is  a  much  more  pro 
fitable  and  permanent  employment  than  the  old  system 
of  alluvial  digging. 

It  is  stated  that  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  will  make  a  tour  of  Ireland  in  the  fall.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  John  Bright,  Earl  Spencer,  and 
Richard  Douse,  the  Irish  Solicitor  General. 

United  States.  —  Miscellaneous.  —  The  deaths  in 
New  York  last  week  were  791. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  530  interments,  includ 
ing  291  children  under  two  years.  There  were  four 
deaths  of  small  pox,  9  sunstroke,  9  drowned,  18  inflaiu 
mation  of  the  brain,  27  debility,  20  cholera  and  cholera 
morbus,  164  cholera  infantum,  and  19  old  age. 

The  Nicaraguan  Exploring  Expedition,  whose  mem 
bers  have  arrived  in  New  York,  report  that  the  con 
struction  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  is  found  to  be  almost  impracticable. 

The  estimated  value  of  vessels  belonging  to  or  trad- 
ing at  ports  in  the  United  States,  reported  totally  lost 
or  missing  during  the  six  months  ending  6th  mo.  30th 
last,  is  $4,990,000.  The  value  of  the  shipping  lost  in 
the  corresponding  time,  1871,  was  $5,013,000 

The  letter  carriers  of  the  United  States  delivered 
during  the  Sixth  month  the  following  number  of  mailed 
letters  in  the  cities  named:  New  York,  2,253,893  ; 
Philadelphia,  1,103,879  ;  Chicago,  1,091,664;  St.  Louis, 
803,651 ;  Boston,  488,643  ;  Baltimore,  385,996  ;  Cincin- 
nati, 366,871 ;  Detroit,  254,336  ;  Buffalo,  227,560  ;  Cleve- 
land, 224,990;  Brooklyn,  217,996 ,  Louisville,  215,502; 
Albany,  191,266  ;  Milwaukee,  166,768  ;  Rochester,  161,- 
9S6  ;  Indianapolis,  157,427  ;  Washington,  148,392;  New 
Orleans,  129,080  ;  Richmond,  94,920. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  deposits 
and  coinage  at  the  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1871-72 :  Gold  deposits,  value  $25,- 
351,270  74;  silver  deposits  and  purchases,  value,  $1,- 
039,822  34.  Total  deposits,  $26,391,093  17.  Gold 
coinage,  $17,790,000;  silver  coinage,  *955,500.  Total, 
$18,745,500.  Unparted  bars,  $7,736,580  26.  Total 
value,  $26,482,080  26. 


The  steamers  running  between  New  York  ai 
Europe  in  1871,  were  one  hundred  and  five  in  numb 
with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  282,150  tons.  T 
Cunard  line  has  twenty  steamers,  with  an  aggrega 
measurement  of  53,412  tons,  the  Inman  line  sixte 
steamers  of  36,643  tons. 

The  report  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  sho^ 
that  of  1,308,860  passengers  carried  over  the  road  la 
year,  not  one  was  injured 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  29th  nit.    New  York.  —  American  gold,  114 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117|;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  111 
Superfine  flour,  $5.30  a  $5.75;  extra,  $6.10  a  " 
finer  brands,  J6.50  a  $10.75.    No.  1  spring  whei 
51  a  $1.53;  No.  2  do.,  $1.47  a  $1.50;  winter  re 
$1.60  a  $1.65;  amber  western,  $1.65  a  $1,73;  wh 
wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.80.    Western  mixed  corn,  60  a  6 
cts.    Western  oats,  42  a  42J  cts.    Philadelphia. — M: 
dlings  cotton,  22J  a  23  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  0 
leans.  Cuba  sugar,  8-J  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5  a  " 
extra,  $5.75  a  $6.25  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.  N< 
white  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.90 ;  old  red,  $1.78  ;  new  sout 
ern  red,  $1.60  a  $1.65.    Yellow  corn,  62  cts. ;  mixe 
61  cts.    White  oats,  42  cts.    Canvassed  western  han 
16  cts.    Lard,  9  a  9J  cts.    Clover-seed,  11  a  11J 
per  lb.     Timothy,  $3.50  a  $3.75  per  bushel.  Abo| 
2,400  beef  cattle  were  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yaT 
extra  at  1\  a  7|  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  fair  to  good,  6 
cts.,  and  common  4  a  5 J  cts.    Sheep  sold  at  5  a  7 
per  lb.  gross.    Receipts  10,000  head,  and  corn  fed  ho 
at  $7.50  per  100  lbs.  net. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia^, 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort:) 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  at  his  residend 
near  Salem,  Ohio,  William  Darlington,  in  thefift 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  a  valued  member  of  Sale 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  bore  a  short  but  severe  illned 
with  patience  and  resignation;  and  his  family  an 
friends  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  his  en 
was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month 


vol 


1872,  at  the  res 
dence  of  his  son  in  Starksboro,  Addison  Co.,  Vermon 
Chase  Purinton,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
member  of  Starksboro  Monthly  and  Lincoln  Particul 
Meeting.  Our  aged  Friend  was  long  a  recommendi 
minister  and  a  firm  upholder  of  the  principles,  do< 
trines  and  testimonies  of  ancient  Friends. 

 ,  at  Westtown  Boarding  School,  Seventh  mont 

5th,  1872,  after  a  short  illness,  Howard,  son  of  Joh 
and  Sarah  H.  Thomas,  of  New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
aged  eighteen  years.  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  parent  j( 
that  this  dear  young  Friend  had  been  an  obedient  an 
exemplary  child.  When  at  his  home  it  was  observe 
to  be  his  practice,  after  the  duties  of  the  day  had  bee: 
performed,  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the  family  cii 
cle.  On  being  asked  by  his  father  how  he  was  en 
ployed  at  these  times,  his  reply  was  that  he  was  engage 
in  prayer.  While  at  the  school,  during  the  last  an 
the  present  session,  it  was  known  to  his  schoolmate 
that  he  daily  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  at  his  sea 
either  in  the  collecting  or  school  room,  in  solemn  re 
tirement.  His  conduct  at  the  school  was  at  all  time 
marked  with  propriety  and  careful  conformity  to  th 
rules  of  the  institution.  After  he  was  taken  sick  he  re 
marked  to  his  attendant,  that  he  was  going  to  his  horn 
above  ;  and  at  another  time,  looking  up  with  a  smile 
said  he  felt  a  peaceful  mind.  During  the  last  few  hour 
of  his  life,  he  had  not  the  entire  use  of  his  reason,  bu 
even  then,  his  expression  was  in  the  language  of  praye 
to  his  heavenly  Father  for  forgiveness  of  himself,  hi 
friends,  caretakers  and  others  who  were  about  him 
thus  showing  where  his  hope  and  trust  were  centred 
His  relatives  and  friends  are  consoled  under  the  well 
grounded  belief  that  his  prayers  were  mercifully  re 
garded,  and  that  he  was  granted  an  entrance  into  one 
those  mansions  prepared  for  those  whose  robes  an 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  LambJ 
"Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  he' 
cometh  shall  find  watching." 


He 
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Yellowstone  River— its  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  and 
Natural  Scenery. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

I  will  not,  in  this  place,  present  a  detailed 
description  of  this  wonderful  lake,  but  simply 
notice  it  in  general  terms.  As  we  proceed 
from  point  to  point  around  its  borders,  its 
most  prominent  features  will  be  described. 
We  regard  the  lake-basin  as  due  in  part  to 
erosion.  All  along  its  margin  are  high  banks 
and  terraces,  composed  of  a  modern  stratified 
deposit,  passing  up  into  an  aggregation  of 
sand,  pebbles,  &c,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
cemented  into  a  tolerably  firm  conglomerate. 
These  deposits,  which  are  made  up  of  eroded 
volcanic  rocks,  have  in  some  instances  the 
white  appearance  and  somewhat  the  composi- 
tion of  Pliocene  clays,  marls,  and  sands  of  the 
other  lake-basins  along  the  Missouri  and  the 
Lower  Yellowstone.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  basin,  these  deposits  reach  a  thickness 
of  300  to  600  feet,  and  must  be  of  the  later 
Pliocene  era  and  even  extending  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  two  lakes  were  then  con- 
nected, although  probably  never  completely 
united.  The  belt  of  mountains  that  separated 
them  was  about  four  miles  in  width.  I  have 
estimated  that,  since  the  period  of  volcanic 
activity,  the  depth  of  the  lake  has  been  about 
500  feetgreater  than  at  present,  the  shore-lines 
being  then  high  upon  the  side  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  During  the  time  of  the  great- 
est volcanic  action,  the  waters  must  have 
covered  the  loftiest  peaks  ;  for  many  of  them 
are  composed  of  the  breccia  or  conglomerate 
in  a  regularly  stratified  condition.  This  brec- 
cia surrounds  the  highest  volcanic  cones  or 
nuclei,  as  Mounts  Doane,  Stevenson,  &c.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  lake  is  now  gradually, 
but  very  slowly  diminishing.  Our  course 
around  the  lake  was  along  the  west  side,  from 
the  outlet  of  the  Yellowstone.  Our  purpose 
was  to  make  a  careful  topographical  and  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  shore-line,  to  note  every 
bay  or  indentation,  and  every  little  stream 
that  poured  its  waters  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Carrington 
made  a  careful  topographical  and  pictorial 
chart  of  the  shore-lines  as  well  as  the  islands 
from  our  boat,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  work  to  have  been  made  more  complete. 
!The  immediate  lake  shores  are  paved  with  the 
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volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  rim  that  sur- 
rounds it.  Fragments  of  obsidian  prevail, 
but  there  are  great  quantities  of  the  breccia 
and  trachyte  also.  The  immediate  rim  of 
the  basin  on  the  west  side  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  series  of  step-like  ridges,  which  are 
not  continuous  for  long  distances,  but  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  slides.  The  surface  waters 
from  the  snows  have  doubtless  gradually 
undermined  vast  portions  of  the  mountain 
sides,  and  they  have  fallen  down  at  different 
levels,  leaving  between  the  detached  mass 
and  the  parent  mountain  a  depressed  interval 
of  greater  or  less  width,  in  which  there  is  a 
meadow-marsh  or  small  lake.  These  steps 
or  terraces  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  pines ;  and  even  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  so  steep  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  them  with  our  animals,  small 
groups  of  pines  cling  to  the  thin  soil.  On 
account  of  the  almost  vertical  sides  of  this 
mountain,  and  the  rounded  form  of  the  sum- 
mit, it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Elephant's 
Back.  Obsidian,  volcanic  breccia,  and  trach- 
yte constitute  the  varieties  of  rocks  for  the 
most  part.  The  general  elevation  is  about 
10,000  feet.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  size 
flowing  into  the  lake  on  the  wgst  side,  and 
therefore  there  are  no  depressions  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  rim,  that  would  form  passes 
over  the  divide.  It  is  around  the  lake  and 
among  the  mountains  that  border  it  that  we 
encounter  the  most  formidable  impediments 
to  travelling.  The  autumnal  fires  sweep 
among  the  dense  pine  forests,  and  the  winds 
then  lay  them  down  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  a  perfect  net-work,  6  feet 
in  height,  is  formed  of  those  tall  pines,  which 
are  100  to  150  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  could  thread  our 
tortuous  way  among  them.  We  attached  a 
pair  of  shafts  to  the  fore-wheels  of  one  of  our 
ambulances  for  the  odometer,  and  these  were 
probably  the  first  wheels  that  ever  were  taken 
into  this  little-known  region.  The  labor  of 
taking  this  single  pair  of  wheels  over  such  a 
country  was  extremely  great,  both  for  the 
man  who  managed  them  and  the  animal  that 
drew  them.  Sometimes  this  fallen  timber  will 
extend  from  five  to  ten  miles  continuously. 
We  adopted  the  plan  of  making  permanent 
camps  at  different  points  around  the  lake 
while  explorations  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  were  being  made.  Our  second  camp 
was  pitched  at  the  hot  springs  on  the  south- 
west arm.  The  position  commanded  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  lake  and  its  surround- 
ings. While  the  air  was  still,  scarcely  a  rip- 
ple could  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  the 
varied  hues,  from  the  most  vivid  green  shad- 
ing to  ultramarine,  presented  a  picture  that 
would  have  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
fastidious  artist.  Sometimes  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  day  a  strong  wind  would  arise, 
arousing  this  calm  surface  into  waves  like  the 
sea.  Near  our  camp  there  is  a  thick  deposit 
of  the  silica,  which  has  been  worn  by  the 
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waves  into  a  bluff  26  feet  high  above  the 
water.  It  must  have  originally  extended  far 
out  into  the  lake.  The  belt  of  springs  at  this 
place  is  about  three  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  deposit  now  can  be  seen  far  out 
in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  lake,  and  the 
bubbles  that  arise  to  the  surface  in  various 
places  indicate  the  presence  at  the  orifice  of 
a  hot  spring  beneath.  Some  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  craters  extend  out  so  far  into  the  lake 
that  the  members  of  our  party  stood  upon  the 
silicious  mound,  extended  the  rod  into  the 
deeper  waters,  and  caught  the  trout  and 
cooked  them  in  the  boiling  spring  without 
removing  them  from  the  hook.  These  orifices, 
or  chimneys,  have  no  connection  with  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  hot  fumes  coming 
up  through  fissures  extending  down  toward 
the  interior  of  the  earth  are  confined  within 
the  walls  of  the  orifice,  which  are  mostly 
circular  and  beautifully  lined  with  delicate 
porcelain.  Wherever  the  heated  water  is- 
sues from  orifices  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
the  temperature  is  changed.  The  deposit  of 
silica  along  the  shore  has  been  built  up  in 
extremely  thin  layers,  or  laminas,  never  more 
than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  shore,  for  several  yards  in  width,  is 
covered  to  a  considerable  thickness  with  the 
disintegrated  silica,  so  that  in  walking  over, 
it  seems  like  treading  on  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  washed  shells  along  the  sea-shore. 
Much  of  the  debris  has  been  cemented  togeth- 
er, so  that  there  are  large  masses  scattered 
around,  like  the  Florida  coquina. 

The  question  will  arise  as  to  the  time  that 
must  have  elapsed  during  the  deposition  of 
this  thick  bed  of  silica.  We  may  take  the 
position  that  no  new  groups  of  springs  break 
out,  or  have  done  so  in  modern  times.  Isolated 
springs  connected  with  groups  may  form  new 
openings,  however.  We  may,  therefore,  start 
from  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  volcanic 
forces  of  this  region,  and  trace  the  history 
down  to  the  present  time.  Very  numerous 
groups  have  gone  through  with  their  period 
of  activity,  and  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
ruins  is  left.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
group  manifested  its  greatest  power  when  the 
lake  extended  all  over  the  belt.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  have  undoubtedly  receded  from 
the  area  occupied  by  this  belt  of  springs  with- 
in a  comparatively  recent  period.  We  may 
say  that  the  disposition  of  the  beds,  so  far  as 
is  shown  by  any  evidence  we  can  gather  at 
this  time,  has  probably  occupied  one  or  two 
thousand  years. 

The  springs  of  this  group  are  very  numer- 
ous, of  great  variety  and  interest,  but  there 
are  no  true  geysers.  Some  of  these  ai'e  what 
I  would  call  pulsating  springs  ;  that  is,  the 
water  rises  and  falls  in  the  orifice  with  great 
regularity  once  in  two  or  three  seconds.  There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  mud-springs  high 
up  on  the  bank,  where  the  orifice  comes  up, 
a  considerable  distance,  through  the  soft  su- 
perficial clays.    The  constant  thud  may  be 
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heard  at  our  camp  night  and  day  from  half  a 
dozen  of  these  mad-puffs.  They  have  built 
up  a  large  number  of  small  circular  mounds 
about  two  feet  high.  These  springs  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  others  which  have 
been  described.  There  are  some  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  in  all,  of  all  sizes,  and  of 
variable  temperatures.  Some  of  them  are  50 
feet  in  diameter,  and  when  sounded  with  a 
lead  showed  a  depth  of  40  to  50  feet.  One 
of  them  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
funnel-shaped  basin  was  45  feet  in  depth. 
So  clear  was  the  water  that  the  smallest  ob- 
ject could  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  basin,  so 
that,  as  the  breeze  swept  across  the  surface, 
the  ultramarine  hue  of  the  transparent  depth 
in  the  bright  sunlight  was  the  mostdazzlingly 
beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  beheld.  There 
was  a  number  of  these  large  clear  springs, 
but  not  more  than  two  or^three  that  exhibited 
all  those  brilliant  shades,  from  deep  sea-green 
to  ultramarine,  in  the  sunlight.  The  surface 
in  some  places  is  covered  with  a  most  singu- 
lar substance,  which  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  overflow  of  the  springs  ;  it  is 
very  prettily  variegated,  every  shade  of  green, 
yellow,  or  pink  and  rose  color,  but  not  as 
vivid  as  in  some  other  localities.  The  deposit 
is  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  breaks 
easily  ;  it  seems  to  the  touch  like  jelly;  it  is 
largely  vegetable,  without  doubt  composed  of 
diatoms. 

Underneath  this  silicious  deposit,  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  on  either  side  of  the 
group  of  springs,  are  fine  exposures  of  the 
strata  of  the  modern  lake  deposit  which  I 
have  so  often  alluded  to.  Sandstones,  pud- 
ding-stones, and  indurated  clays,  all  formed 
of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  present  fine 
exposures.  They  extend  high  up  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  Within  half  a  mile  of  this 
camp  there  is  a  small  lake,  hidden  among  the 
dense  forests,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  perhaps  30  or  40  feet  higher 
than  the  main  lake.  It  seems  to  occupy  a 
depression,  and,  though  entirely  isolated  at 
present,  was  once,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the 
great  lake.  I  believe  that  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  large  and  small,  which  are  distributed 
among  the  dense  forests  around  the  lakes,  are 
simply  fragments,  that  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  decrease  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  old 
lake  basin.  There  are  a  few  hot  springs  near 
Heart  Lake,  one  of  which  is  a  moderate-sized 
geyser,  but  the  group  is  not  one  of  much  im 
portance. 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 

(Concluded  from  page  397.) 

"  1818.  Fourth  month.— How  little  do  we 
know  what  is  best  for  us  : — O  !  how  good  a 
thing  it  is,  to  be  led  about  and  instructed  by 
our  tender  Parent,  even  as  little  children  ; 
seeing  that  we  no  more  than  they,  can  run 
alone  with  safety.  When  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive hurt  from  some  precious  gift  or  other, 
which  He  has  lent  me  ;  when  I  am  likely  to 
bo  elated  by  seeing  myself  so  favored,  or  to 
assume  any  thing  to  myself  because  the  Lord 
showers  upon  me  his  blessing;  then  in  the 
abundance  of  his  compassion  he  taketh  away 
that  which  I  was  ready  to  abuse,  and  leaves 
me  in  darkness  and  in  the  deeps,  it  may  be 
without  a  shadow  of  comfort  or  a  ray  of  his 
heavenly  presence.  And  then  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul,  in  the  absence  of  my  Beloved, 
I  cry  out  and  weary  myself  with  bewailing; 


being  in  my  own  apprehension  on  the  point 
of  despair.  But  He,  even  my  Father,  regards 
not  my  crying,  nor  my  weeping;  he  knows 
best  what  is  good  for  me,  and  continues  his  dis- 
pensation of  afflicting  darkness  and  drought, 
until  in  his  wisdom  he  sees,  that  the  set  time 
to  favor  me  is  come." 

To  E.  8. 
"Bussell  Square,  4th  month  17th,  1818 
"Dear  Edward, — The  true  authority  as  well 
as  beauty  of  our  religious  meetings,  in  which 
I  cannot  exclude  those  for  the  right  ordering 
of  the  affairs  of  truth,  stands  upon  and  con 
sists  in  that,  without  which  the  very  form  is 
a  mockery,  though  the  best  of  forms.    It  is 
not  age,  it  is  not  any  station  in  the  church,  it 
is  not  our  outward  knowledge  or  experience 
in  the  letter  of  those  laws,  which  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  has  led  our  forefathers  to  adopt, — much 
less  is  it  any  repute  among  men  grounded 
upon  outward  possessions, — which  will  make 
one  living  stone  for  the  Master's  use,  in  the 
building  up  of  his  beautiful  city,  the  New 
Jerusalem.    Now,  if  any  man  build  with  the 
straw  and  stubble,  or  even  with  that  which 
appears  like  gold  or  silver ; — '  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest  of  what  sort  it 
is  ;  for  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  day 
shall  declare  it.'    How  much  need  then  is 
there  for  all  amongst  us,  who  fill  any  of  the 
offices  in  the  church,  and  even  for  such  as 
may  be  in  the  highest  stations,  and  may  have 
been  made  of  eminent  service  herein,  yet 
again  and  again  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  yet 
again  to  bow  down  their  souls;  so  that  every 
high  thing,  that  would  exalt  itself  within 
them,  may  be  abased,  under  the  humbling  in- 
fluence of  tj|at  power,  which  bruiseth  and 
breaketh  in  pieces,  which  bringeth  us  low,  and 
keepeth  us  low,  even  as  children  and  babes, 
willing  to  be  led  about  and  instructed,  and 
ready  to  esteem  another  better  than  ourselves. 
Now  as  individuals  are  brought  into  such  a 
feeling,  tender  state  as  this,  they  become 
sweetly  qualified  to  take  those  places  which 
the  master-builder  ordereth  for  them  in  his 
house,  in  his  family,  in  his  vineyard.  They 
thus  receive  capacity  and  authority  to  labor 
for  the  great  cause,  and  in  the  name  and 
power  of  their  leader;  they  have  strength  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  to  help  and  to  heal  the 
weak  and  the  wounded;  and  they  have  the 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  pity  given  them,  to 
plead  with  and  pray  for  the  tempted,  the 
tossed,  the  tried.  AndO  !  the  tenderness  that 
is  shown  by  such  as  these,  on  behalf  of  their 
poor  fellow-creatures,  who  may  be  overtaken 
or  overcome  of  evil  or  error ;  knowing  that 
they  themselves  stand,   only  through  the 
mercy  of  the  Most  High.  J.  B." 

"  1818.  Fifth  month,  10th.— The  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  I  completed  my  twenty-first 
year.  I  may  say,  with  some  feeling,  that  my 
breathing  in  secret  is  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
would  in  mercy  continue  near  to  me,  to  help 
in  time  of  need ;  for  I  am  still  unable  to  take 
one  right  step,  notwithstanding  anything  al- 
ready attained ;  but  have  need  day  by  day  to 
wait  upon  him  again  and  again,  for  a  renewal 
of  strength  :  for  assuredly  He  alone,  who  began 
the  work,  can  safely  carry  it^n,  and  bring  it 
to  such  a  conclusion  as  will  redound  to  his 
own  praise." 

To  R  J. 
Isle  of  Wight,  30th  Sixth  month,  1818. 
Dear  Edmund, — I  have  felt  so  much  dissi 


fit  me  for  a  calm  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  so  profusely  mingled  as  they  are  here. 
The  cares  devolving  upon  me,  not  a  little  tend 
to  lead  away  the  mind  from  that  'retired, 
strict,  and  watchful  frame,'  (as  I  think  W. 
Penn  calls  it,)  which  seems  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  profitable  state  for  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  a  soil  most  conducive  to  my 
present  growth.  I  may  truly  say,  that  though 
I  desire  not  to  prescribe  for  any,  otherwise 
than  seems  to  be  my  especial  duty  ;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve that  few,  very  few  there  are;  to  whom 
an  approach  to  unwatchfulness  or  levity  is 
not  dangerous — is  not  ensnaring.  How  often 
have  I  been  in  different  degrees  unfitted  there- 
by for  that  sweet  retirement  of  mind,  which 
seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  element  and 
atmosphere  of  the  true  Friend.  I  think  of 
you  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  this  day.  I 
long  that  the  many  pharisees,  who  are  in  the 
formality,  and  obtrude  their  services  and 
'  much  speaking'  in  meetings  for  discipline, 
and  some  even  in  those  for  worship,  may  be 
kept  under;  for  assuredly,  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  below,  is  at  emnity  with  the  pure  lowly 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  do  only  mischief 
to  the  good  cause ;  its  nature  and  tendency 
being  to  exalt  itself,  whilst  its  pretension  is, 
to  forward  the  right  thing.  But  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world,  and  the  weak  things,  and 
the  base  things,  are  still  preferred  and  chosen 
to  confound  the  wise,  and  to  bring  to  nought 
everything  else,  but  the  power,  the  life,  the 
wisdom,  the  nobility  of  the  Truth.  Paul,  the 
learned  Paul,  the  enlightened  Paul,  when  he 
came  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  the  pharisee, 
and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  would  not  even 
speak  in  the  words,  which  man's  wisdom 
taught;  he  came  not  with  enticing  words  or 
excellency  of  speech,  lest  his  hearers  should 
admire  him  or  his  words  rather  than  the 
power ;  and  so  their  faith  should  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  not  upon  that  foundation, 
than  which  no  other  can  be  laid,  and  besides 
which,  Paul  determined  to  know  nothing, — 
even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

Dear  E  — ,  thou  knowest  all  this,  yet 

I  long  that  we  may  both  keep  to  those  things, 
which  we  have  in  mercy  been  made  sensible 
of ;  that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  stand  for 
the  Truth  and  its  simplicity,  over  all  that 
which  looks  like  truth,  but  is  not, — being  only 
an  image,  which  the  enemy  has  patched  up 
and  embellished,  wherewith  to  deceive  the 
simple  ;  and  he  would  have  us  worship  this 
image,  and  highly  esteem  such  as  sacrifice  to 
it.  But  Truth  wants  no  ornaments  nor  paint, 
— none  of  the  '  vain  philosophy'  of  the  learn- 
ed ;  the  polite  airs  and  customs  which  are  in 
the  world,  she  shrinks  from  and  avoids:  the 
studied  maxims,  and  gathered  wisdom,  and 
logical  conclusions,  and  distinctions  of  the 
schools,  only  clog  and  impede  our  growth  in 
the  truth.  O  !  how  little  of  the  innocence, 
and  artlessness,  and  openness,  and  simplicity, 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  to  be  seen  and  felt  thriving  amongst  us  at 
this  time  !  The  state  of  our  Society  not  a  lit- 
tle reminds  me  of  that  of  a  large  machine 
or  mill,  which  was  made  skillfully,  and  set 
agoing  admirably,  and  went  well  at  the  first: 
and  when  one  wheel  broke,  the  master  took 
it  away,  and  supplied  its  place ;  and  when 
any  part  of  the  machinery  was  worn  away 
through  much  service,  the  master  took  care 
the  work  should  not  suffer  thereby,  but  raised 
other  instruments.    But  at  length  the  dry 
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of  it,  so  that  the  sound  parts  can  hardly  act  or 
work,  because  of  the  number  of  unsound  mem- 
i  bers.    In  such  case,  surely  the  machine  must 
d|  |  undergo  a  thorough  repair;  surely  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  body  must  come  under  and  submit 
st  to  the  reforming  and  refining  hand  :  even  the 
li-  sound  parts  must,  as  it  were,  be  taken  to 
iy  |  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  rest ;  that  all  may  be 
;k  re-established  in  their  several  places,  and  ac- 
*e  cording  to  their  different  capacities,  by  the 
j  ordering  of  the  great  Workman,  whose  work- 
m  manship  they  are." 

i!  I  Having  brought  these  Selections  from  the 
n  I  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay,  up  to 
fi'  I  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  consistent  member 
i  of  the  Society  of  Friends — which  was  about 
id  I  the  limit  first  proposed — -we  herewith  relin- 
of  quish  the  pleasant  and  instructive  task.  Be- 
t  ;  fore  closing,  however,  we  would  affectionately 
n  i  offer  the  expression  of  sincere  desire,  particu- 
d  larly  to  our  younger  members,  that  they  will 
e,  give  the  remainder  of  the  journal  of  this  deep- 
it  ly  experienced  Christian,  an  attentive  perusal, 
ia  [And  may  the  Lord  in  his  unfailing  mercy,  so 
y  I  bless  the  contents  thereof,  as  that  the  language 
;[  of  the  Saviour  may  be  verified  respecting 
y  !  them : — "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 



h  For  "The  Friend." 

j  Br.  Dollinger,  and  the  new  Protest  against  Rome. 

8  (Continued  from  page  394.) 

t      In  a  former  paper  we  traced  the  rise  of  the 
e  Alt-Catholic  movement,  and  sketched  briefly 
e  the  personal  history  of  the  man  who  is  its 
8  more  prominent  leader.    We  adverted  also  to 
ij  the  new  phase  into  which  the  movement  had 
I  already  passed.    From  being  purely  an  ec- 
j  clesiastical  strife,  it  has  become  partly  ecclesi- 
r  astical  and  partly  political,  and  is  now  a  war 
against  the  Governments  of  the  German  States. 
This  cannot  but  have  a  most  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  issues  of  the  conflict. 

The  next  question  is,  What  are  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  leaders  of  tljis  movement, 
and  what  is  their  programme  of  principles  ? 
This  is  a  point  of  no  secondary  importance. 
In  one  thing  they  are  all  agreed — they  reject 
the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  but  as 
to  all  beyond  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  a  conservative, 
and  if  he  leads  this  movement,  it  is  not  to 
change  the  "  Catholic  faith,"  but  to  preserve 
it;  it  is  not  to  overthrow  the  Church,  but  to 
emancipate  and  strengthen  her.  He  was  an 
Ultramontane,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
still  wear  not  a  few  fetters  of  his  old  bondage, 
for  such  chains  it  is  not  easy  even  for  such 
learning,  penetration,  and  piety  as  his  to 
break.  He  stands  on  "history,"  by  which 
compendious  phrase  he  means  the  system  of 
truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  developed  by 
Fathers  and  Councils,  and  now  embodied  and 
exhibited  in  the  living  ecclesiastical  organism 
"  the  Church."  He  holds  that  since  the  close 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  faith  and  morals 
of  the  Church  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  the  government  of'  the 
Church  has  been  usurped  by  the  Pope,  who 
has  annihilated  the  divine  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute master ;  so  that  as  Louis  XIV  said  of  the 
State,  the  Pope  now  says  of  the  Church,  "  It 
is  I."  Dr.  Dollinger  would  reform  all  this  by 
giving  only  a  simple  primacy  to  the  Eoman 
bishop,  restoring  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
other  bishops,  and  going  back  in  point  of  doc- 
trine to  the  Tridentine  basis.  This  substan- 
tially is  the  programme  of  Dollinger.  Others 


would  go  considerably  beyond  this  line,  and 
would  carry  their  reforms  pretty  far  into  the 
doctrinal  domain  ;  and,  over  and  above,  they 
propose  administrative  changes  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  result  in  a  revolutionising  of 
all  Eoman  Catholic  doctrine  together,  inas- 
much as  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
they  seek  to  change  are,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  exponents  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Eomish  system.  And  then  there 
is  a  third  party  gathering  around  the  clerical 
leaders,  having  a  programme  of  their  own — 
the  political,  to  wit— who  have  been  stripped 
of  their  civil  rights,  and  are  not  disposed 
meekly  to  put  up  with  the  indignity.  This 
party  is  being  rapidly  augmented  by  the 
high-handed  proceedings  of  the  bishops  who 
are  dealing  around  them,  right  and  left,  the 
spiritual  bolts,  refurbished  for  the  occasion, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  dig  a  gulf  be- 
hind the  laymen  and  political  liberals  who 
have  joined  the  movement,  and  leave  them  no 
choice  but  to  go  forward  unless  they  would 
see  themselves  denuded  at  once  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  therightsof  manhood. 

But  the  men  themselves  ought  to  be  the 
best  exponents  of  their  own  principles.  An 
Alt-Catholic  congress  was  held  in  Heidelberg 
in  August  last,  at  which  a  basis  of  belief  and 
action,  substantially  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, was  agreed  upon.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  this  meeting,  seeing  a  more  im- 
portant and  numerous  one  has  since  been 
held  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  The  Alt- 
Catholic  congress  which  met  at  Munich  on 
the  22nd  of  September  elaborated  a  pro- 
gramme wider  in  its  scope  and  aims  than  that 
of  Heidelberg.  This  is  now  the  authoritative 
manifesto  of  the  party.  Let  us  return  to  this 
meeting. 

This  convention  was  composed  of  professors, 
priests,  lawyers,  members  of  the  legislature, 
civic  dignitaries,  private  gentlemen  of  high 
social  position,  numbering  in  all  509.  The 
assemblage  was  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  addition  to  its  German  con- 
stituents there  were  deputies  from  many 
foreign  countries.  The  congress  chose  as  its 
honorary  president  Professor  von  Schulte,  of 
Prague.  Professor  von  Dollinger  was  its 
great  doctor  and  leader.  Its  public  meetings 
was  held  in  the  great  Glass  House  of  Munich, 
which,  though  capable  of  containing  many 
thousands,  was  filled  to  overflow.  A  small 
committee,  with  Dr.  Dollinger  at  its  head, 
had  previously  prepared  a  brief  programme 
of  principles,  which,  being  submitted  to  the 
congress,  was  slightly  altered,  and  finally 
adopted  as  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  move- 
ment. Seeing  it  defines  the  theoretic  platform 
of  the  Alt-Catholics,  we  think  it  right  to  give 
it  in  their  own  words  : — 

"  1.  A  proper  sense  of  our  religious  duties 
compels  us  to  cling  to  the  old  Catholic  faith 
as  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ  and  tradition,  and 
to  the  old  Catholic  forms  of  Divine  service. 
We  therefore  regard  ourselves  as  legitimate 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  will  not 
be  expelled  from  that  Church,  nor  do  we  re- 
nounce any  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rights 
belonging  to  it.  As  to  the  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties to  which  we  have  been  subjected  for  ad- 
hering to  the  old  faith,  we  declare  them  arbi- 
trary and  absurd;  and  shall  not  thereby  be 
prevented  from  acknowledging  ourselves  and 
acting  as  true  and  conscientious  sons  of  the 
Church.  Taking  our  stand  upon  the  creed 
contained  in  the  Symbolum  of  Trent,  we  re- 


ject the  dogmas  proclaimed  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pio  Nono  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  principles  which 
have  prevailed  since  the  first  council  was  as- 
sembled by  the  Apostles  :  we  more  especially 
reject  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  and  of  the 
supreme,  immediate,  and  ever-enduring  juris- 
diction of  the  Pope. 

"2.  We  adhere  to  the  old  constitution  of 
the  Church.  We  repudiate  every  attempt  to 
restrict  the  right  of  the  individual  bishops  to 
direct  the  religious  concerns  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses.  We  repudiate  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Vaticanic  decrees,  that  the  Pope 
is  the  only  divinely-appointed  exponent  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  such  doctrine  being 
at  variance  with  the  Canon  of  Trent,  which 
teaches  that  the  hierarchy  consists  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  this  hierarchy 
is  instituted  by  God.  We  acknowledge  the 
primacy  of  the  Eoman  bishop  as  it  has  been 
acknowledged  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Holy  Writ,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  old  undivided 
Christian  Church." 

And  scarcely  less  important  are  the  two 
explanatory  propositions  that  follow  : — 

"  (a.)More  is  required  to  define  dogmas  than 
the  dictum  of  some  temporary  Pope,  backed 
by  the  consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the 
bishops,  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  inviolate 
obedience  to  their  Primate.  A  dogma  to  be 
valid  must  be  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ 
and  the  old  traditions  of  the  Church,  such  as 
they  have  been  conveyed  to  us  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  recognised  Fathers  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  Councils.  Even  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  though  it  were  really  (Ecumenical, 
and  possessed  the  formal  qualifications  which 
the  late  Vatican  Council  lacked,  would  not 
be  entitled  to  enact  decrees  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  truths  and  the  past  history 
of  the  Church  ;  nor  would  such  illegal  decrees 
be  binding  upon  the  members  of  the  Church, 
even  though  they  had  been  passed  unani- 
mously.   And  we  declare, — 

"  (b.)  The  dogmatic  decisions  of  a  Council 
must  be  in  conformity  with  the  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Catholic  people,  that  they  must 
agree  with  Catholic  science  and  the  original 
and  traditional  faith  of  the  Church.  We  re- 
serve to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  as  well 
as  to  the  theological  scholars,  the  right  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  and  protest  against 
new  dogmas." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

The  truly  holy  soul  ceases  from  all  action 
which  has  its  origin  in  merely  human  impulse. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  such  souls,  that 
they  move  as  they  are  moved  upon  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  They 
move,  therefore,  in  God's  order,  neither  fall- 
ing behind  by  indolence,  nor  precipitated  by 
impetuosity.  Such  sometimes  appear  to  be 
inactive,  because  their  action  is  without  noise. 
But  they  are  God's  workmen ;  the  true  build- 
ers in  his  great  and  silently  rising  temple ; 
and  they  leave  an  impression,  which,  al- 
though it  is  not  alway  marked  and  observ- 
able at  the  time,  is  deep,  operative,  and  endur- 
ing. In  this  respect  at  least,  I  think  we  may 
say,  that  they  are  formed  in  the  divine  like- 
ness. God  is  the  great  operator  of  the  uni- 
verse; but  what  he  does,  is  generally  done  in 
silence.  The  true  kingdom  of  God  comes 
without  observation. — Jane  Mary  Guion. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  Walk  in  Tropical  America. 
The  impressions  received  during  this  first 
•walk  can  never  wholly  fade  from  my  mind. 
After  traversing  the  few  streets  of  tall,  gloomy, 
convent-looking  buildings  near  the  port,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
along  which  idle  soldiers,  dressed  in  shabby 
uniforms,  carrying  their  muskets  carelessly 
over  their  arms,  priests,  negresses  with  red 
water-jars  on  their  heads,  sad-looking  Indian 
women  carrying  their  naked  children  astride 
on  their  hips,  and  other  samples  of  the  motley 
life  of  the  place,  were  seen,  we  passed  down  a 
long  narrow  street  leading  to  the  suburbs. 
Beyond  this,  our  road  lay  across  a  grassy 
common  into  a  picturesque  lane  leading  to  the 
virgin  forest.    The  long  street  was  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  'class  of  the  population.  The 
houses  were  of  one  story  only,  and  had  an  ir- 
regular and  mean  appearance.    The  windows 
were  without  glass,  having,  instead,  project- 
ing lattice  casements.    The  street  was  un- 
paved  and  inches  deep  in  loose  sand.  Groups 
of  people  were  cooling  themselves  outside 
their  doors :  people  of  all  shades  in  color  of 
skin,  European,  Negro  and  Indian,  but  chiefly 
an  uncertain  mixture  of  the  three.  Amongst 
them  were  several  handsome  women,  dressed 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  barefoot  or  shod  in  loose 
slippers ;  but  wearing  richly-decorated  ear- 
rings, and  around  their  necks  strings  of  very 
large  gold  beads.    They  had  dark  expressive 
eyes,  and  remarkably  rich  heads  of  hair.  It 
was  a  mere  fancy,  but  I  thought  the  mingled 
squalor,  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  these  wo- 
men were  pointedly  in  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  scene  ;  so  striking,  in  the  view,  was  the 
mixture  of  natural  riches  and  human  poverty. 
The  houses  were  mostly  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  signs  of  indolence  and  neglect 
were  everywhere  visible.    The  wooden  pal- 
ings which  surrounded  the  weed-grown  gar- 
dens were  thrown  about,  broken  ;  and  hogs, 
goats  and  ill-fed  poultry,  wandered  in  and  out 
through  the  gaps.    But  amidst  all,  and  com- 
pensating every  defect,  rose  the  overpower- 
ing beauty  of  the  vegetation.    The  massive 
dark  crowns  of  shady  mangos  were  seen  every- 
where amongst  the  dwellings,  amidst  fragrant 
blossoming  orange,  lemon,  and  many  other 
tropical  fruit  trees  ;  some  in  flower,  others  in 
fruit,  at  varying  stages  of  ripeness.  Here 
and  there,  shooting  about  the  more  dome-like 
and  sombre  trees,  were  the  smooth  columnar 
stems  of  palms,  bearing  aloft  their  magnificent 
crowns  of  finely-cut  fronds.     Amongst  the 
latter  the  slim  assi-palm  was  especially  notice- 
able ;  growing  in  groups  of  four  or  five;  its 
smooth,  gently-curving  stem,  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  terminating  in  a  head  of  feathery 
foliage,  inexpressibly  light  and  elegant  in  out- 
line.   On  the  boughs  of  the  taller  and  more 
ordinary-looking  trees  sat  tufts  of  curiously- 
leaved  parasites.    Slender  woody  lianas  hung 
in  festoons  from  the  branches,  or  were  sus- 
pended in  the  form  of  cords  and  ribbons ; 
whilst  luxuriant  creeping  plants  overran  alike 
tree-trunks,  roofs  and  walls,  or  toppled  over 
palings  in  copious  profusion  of  foliage.  The 
superb  banana  (Musa  paradisiaca,)  of  which  I 
had  always  read  as  forming  one  of  the  charms 
of  tropical  vegetation,  here  grew  with  great 
luxuriance  ;  its  glossy  velvety-green  leaves, 
twelve  feet  in  length,  curving  over  tho  roofs 
of  verandahs  in  the  rear  of  every  house.  The 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  varying  shades  of 
green  which  they  present  when  lightly  moved 
by  the  wind,  and  especially  the  contrast  they 


afford  in  color  and  form  to -the  more  sombre 
hues  and  more  rounded  outline  of  the  other 
trees,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
charm  of  this  glorious  tree.  Strange  forms 
of  vegetation  drew  our  attention  at  almost 
every  step.  Amongst  them  were  the  different 
kinds  of  Bromelia,  or  pine-apple  plants,  with 
their  long,  rigid,  sword-shaped  leaves,  in  some 
species  jagged  or  toothed  along  their  edges. 
Then  there  was  the  bread-fruit  tree — an  im- 
portation, it  is  true;  but  remarkable  from  its 
large,  glossy,  dark  green,  strongly  digitated 
foliage,  and  its  interesting  history.  Many 
other  trees  and  plants,  curious  in  leaf,  stem, 
or  manner  of  growth,  grow  on  the  borders  of 
the  thickets  along  which  lay  our  road  ;  they 
were  all  attractive  to  new  comers,  whose  last 
country  ramble  of  quite  recent  date  was  over 
the  bleak  moors  of  Derbyshire  on  a  sleety 
morning  in  April. 

As  we  continued  our  walk  the  brief  twi- 
light commenced,  and  the  sounds  of  multi- 
farious life  came  from  the  vegetation  around. 
The  whirring  of  cicadas ;  the  shrill  stridulation 
of  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  field  crickets 
and  grasshoppers, — each  species  sounding  its 
peculiar  note ;  the  plaintive  hooting  of  tree 
fr0gS — all  blended  together  in  one  continuous 
ringing  sound, — the  audible  expression  of  the 
teeming  profusion  of  Nature.  As  night  came 
on,  many  species  of  frogs  and  toads  in  the 
marshy  places  joined  in  the  chorus :  their 
croaking  and  drumming,  far  louder  than  any- 
thing I  had  before  heard  in  the  same  line, 
being  added  to  the  other  noises,  created  an 
almost  deafening  din.  This  uproar  of  life,  I 
afterwards  found,  never  wholly  ceased,  night 
or  day  :  in  course  of  time  I  became,  like  other 
residents,  accustomed  to  it.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  tropical — at  least, 
a  Brazilian — climate  which  is  most  likely  to 
surprise  a  stranger.  After  my  return  to 
England  the  death-like  stillness  of  summer 
days  in  the  country  appeared  to  me  as  strange 
as  the  ringing  uproar  did  on  my  first  arrival 
at  Para.  The  object  of  our  visit  being  ac- 
complished, we  returned  to  the  city.  The  fire 
flies  were  then  out  in  great  numbers,  flitting 
about  the  sombre  woods,  and  even  the  fre- 
quented streets.  We  turned  into  our  ham- 
mocks, well  pleased  with  what  we  had  seen, 
and  full  of  anticipation  with  regard  to  the 
wealth  of  natural  objects  we  had  come  to  ex- 
plore.— Bates 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

"  I  was  once  in  company,"  says  Jeanne 
Marie  de  la  Motbe  Guyon,  "  with  some  per- 
sons who  were  fond  of  talking,  and  had  read 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  They 
had  much  conversation  with  each  other  in  re- 
lation to  God.  One,  a  learned  lady,  talked 
very  learnedly  about  him.  I  must  confess  that 
this  sort  of  merely  intellectual  and  speculative 
conversation  in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being 
was  not  to  my  taste.  I  scarcely  said  anything ; 
my  mind  being  drawn  inwardly  to  silent  and 
inward  communion  with  the  great  and  good 
Being  about  whom  my  friends  were  specu- 
lating. They  at  length  left  me.  The  next 
day  one  of  them  with  whom  I  had  previously  1 
had  some  conversation,  came  to  see  me.  The 
Lord  had  touched  her  heart,  she  came  as  a 
penitent,  as  a  seeker  after  religion  ;  she  could 
hold  out  in  her  opposition  no  longer.'  But  I 
attributed  this  remarkable  and  sudden  change, 
as  I  did  not  converse  the  day  previous,  to  the 
conversation  of  our  learned  and  speculative 


acquaintance.  But  she  assured  me  that  it 
was  otherwise.  She  said,  it  was  not  the 
other's  conversation  which  affected  her,  but 
my  silence ;  adding  the  remark,  that  my  silence 
had  something  in  it  which  penetrated  to  the 
bottom  of  her  soul,  and  that  she  could  not 
relish  the  other's  discourse." 

"  I  have  learned,"  says  the  same  pious 
writer,  "that  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  the 
earnest  desire  and  purpose  of  the  soul  to  be, 
and  to  do,  what  the  Lord  would  have  us, — 
when,  in  consequence  of  not  being  attended 
with  excited  and  joyous  emotion,  it  appears 
most  dry  and  barren, — is  nevertheless  not  in- 
effectual in  its  results,  and  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  prayer  offered  in  vain.  And  all  per- 
sons would  assent  to  this,  if  they  would  only 
remember  that  God  in  answering  such  a 
prayer,  gives  us  what  is  best  for  us,  though 
not  what  we,  in  our  ignorance,  most  relish, 
or  wish  for.  If  people  were  but  convinced  of 
this  great  truth,  far  from  complaining  all  their 
life  long,  they  would  regard  the  situation  in 
which  God  sees  fit  to  place  them,  as  best 
suited  to  them,  and  would  employ  it  faith- 
fully in  aiding  the  process  of  inward  cruci- 
fixion. It  is  a  great  truth,  wonderful  as  it  is 
undeniable,  that  all  our  happiness,  temporal, 
spiritual  and  eternal,  consists  in  one  thing, 
namely,  in  resigning  ourselves  to  God,  and  in 
leaving  ourselves  with  Him,  to  do  with  us 
and  in  us  just  as  he  pleases. 

"  When  we  arrive  at  this  state  of  entire  and 
unrestricted  dependence  on  God's  Spirit  and 
providence,  we  shall  then  fully  realize  that 
what  we  experience  is  just  what  we  need,  and 
that  if  God  is  truly  good,  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  he  does.  AH  that  is  wanting 
is,  to  leave  ourselves  faithfully  in  God's  hands, 
submitting  always  and  fully  to  all  his  opera- 
tions, whether  painful  or  otherwise.  The 
soul  must  submit  itself  to  be  conducted,  from 
moment  to  moment,  by  the  divine  hand,  and 
to  be  annihilated,  as  it  were,  by  the  strokes 
of  His  providence  without  complaining,  or 
desiring  anything  besides  what  it  now  has. 
If  it  would  take  this  course  faithfully,  God 
would  be  unto  it,  not  only  eternal  Life,  but 
eternal  Truth.  We  should  be  guided  into  the 
truth,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  us, 
although  we  might  not  understand  fully,  the 
method  of  its  being  done.  But  the  misfor- 
tune," she  adds,  "  is,  that  people  wish  to  direct 
God,  instead  of  resigning  themselves  to  be' 
directed  by  him.  They  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
and  to  follow  in  a  way  of  their  own  selection, 
instead  of  submissively  and  passively  follow- 
ing where  He  sees  fit  to  conduct  them.  And 
hence  it  is  that  many  souls,  who  are  called  to 
the  enjoyment  of  God  himself,  and  not  merely 
to  the  gifts  of  God,  spend  all  their  lives  in  pur- 
suing and  feeding  on  little  consolations;  rest- 
ing in  them  as  their  place  of  delight,  and; 
making  their  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  them." 


Patience  is  among  the  Christian  virtues, 
what  iron  is  among  the  metals.  Its  value  is 
in  its  utility,  and  not  in  the  show  it  makes. 
It  comes  into  us6  on  all  occasions  great  and 
small.  For  the  want  of  it  many  prayers  are 
hindered,  and  many  really  converted  persons 
backslide. 


"  Do  thou  thy  work,  the  best  that  thou  canst  do 
As  to  the  Lord,  with  willing  heart  and  true, 
If  thou  please  Him,  whate'er  may  be  thy  lot, 
Success  or  failure,  let  it  vex  thee  not." 

Tersteegan. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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jj  For  "The  Friend." 

i9     High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashghar. 

j[  (Continued  from  page  396.) 

!8  His  interview  with  the  king  is  thus  de- 
i8  iribed. 

)t  "Kashghar,  January  12th.  —  Early  this 
orning  all  my  presents  for  the  king  were 
is  it  in  order  on  trays,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
i6  irious  ushers  and  officials  came  to  fetch  me. 
e,  started,  escorted  by  the  Yoozbashee  who 
-  et  me  yesterday,  my  own  Yoozbashee  (whose 
d  ime,  by  the  bye,  is  Mahammad  Yakoob  like 
8  e  king's,)  the  Mahrambashee,  &c,  and  fol- 
]■  iwed  by  between  thirty  or  forty  men  carry- 
ing the  various  articles  forming  my  '  nazar,' 
r-  gift.  Prom  my  door  to  the  entrance  of 
y  je  palace,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
a  ibroad  avenue  had  been  formed  in  the  crowd, 
h  hose  bright  robes  of  various  colors  had  the 
l,  7ect  of  a  living  kaleidoscope.  Entering  the 
)f  J.teway,  we  passed  through  several  large 
ir  ladrangles,  whose  sides  were  lined  with 
b  nks  upon  ranks  of  brilliantly  attired  guards, 
it  i  sitting  in  solemn  silence,  so  that  they 
i.  iemed  to  form  part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
i-  ildings,  whose  want  of  height  would  other- 
8  se  have  given  them  a  mean  appearance. 
I,  itire  rows  of  these  men  were  clad  in  silken 
bes,  and  many  seemed  to  be  of  high  rank 
d  )m  the  richness  of  their  equipments.  Those 
8  divers  tribes,  and  with  strange  arms,  were 
ixed  with  the  mass.  For  the  first  time  I 
J  w  soldiers  armed  with  bows  and  carrying 
d  ivers  full  of  arrows.  They  were  Kalmaks. 
t  ie  whole  effect  was  curious  and  novel.  The 
1  mbers,  the  solemn  stillness,  and  the  gorge- 

0  s  coloring  gave  a  sort  of  unreality  to  this 

1  semblage  of  thousands.  In  the  innermost 
i,  art,  smaller  than  the  rest,  only  a  few  select 
,  tendants  were  seated.  Here  none  entered 
e  th  me  except  my  conductor,  the  Yoozbashee 
i  yesterday.  Approaching  a  kind  of  pavilion, 
i  th  a  projecting  verandah  roof,  elaborately 
8  inted  in  arabesques,  I  entered  a  side  door. 

jassed  through  a  small  antechamber,  and 
is  conducted  into  a  large  audience  chamber, 
hall,  in  the  middle  of  which,  close  to  a 
ndow,  was  seated  a  solitary  individual, 
10m  I  at  once  knew  must  be  the  king.  I 
vanced  alone,  and  when  I  drew  near,  he 
If  rose  on  to  his  knees  and  held  out  both 
nds  to  me.  I  grasped  them  in  the  usual 
»orkee  manner,  and  at  his  invitation  sat 
wn  opposite  him.  Then,  as  is  the  custom, 
'ose  again  to  ask  after  his  health ;  he  would 
t  let  me  do  so,  but  motioned  to  me  to  sit, 
awing  me  nearer  to  himself.  He  began  en- 
iring  after  my  health,  and  hoping  my 
irney  had  been  comfortably  performed,  to 
lich  I  replied,  excusing  myself  for  my  bad 
rsian,  which,  however,  he  smilingly  de- 
.red  was  quite  comprehensible.  Then  en- 
3d  a  silence  of  about  a  minute,  each  wait- 
5  for  the  other  to  speak  (this  is  a  polite 
quette.)  Finally  he  commenced  again  by 
remark  about  the  weather  (English-like.) 
responded  and  went  on  to  say  that  my 
mtrymen  had  heard  with  the  greatest 
jasure  that  the  brothers  of  our  friends,  the 
ltan  of  Boom  and  his  people,  had  establish- 
cingdom  in  Toorkistan  in  place  of  the  Chi- 
3e,  with  whom  we  had  already  had  three 
irs.  For  myself  I  said  that  the  Lord  Sahib 
d  not  sent  me,  nor  entrusted  me  with  any 
ter;  but  I  had  come  of  my  own  accord,  at- 
.cted  by  the  renown  of  his  name.  He  nod- 
i  and  muttered  assent  to  all  that  I  said,  and 
Il3n  replied  that  he  had  been  delighted  when 


he  heard  the  Shaw  Sahib  was  approaching 
his  dominions  with  a  friendly  purpose.  As 
for  the  Lord  Sahib  (the  Viceroy  of  India,)  he 
was  very  great,  and  he  himself  was  small  in 
comparison.  I  answered,  '  The  Viceroy  is 
very  great,  but  our  Queen,  his  mistress,  is 
greater.'  At  this  he  stared.  I  continued 
that  I  hoped  for  the  establishment  of  friend- 
ship between  our  nations,  and  that  between 
friends  there  was  no  question  of  greater  or 
smaller.  He  said,  '  And  you  yourself,  did  you 
not  send  me  a  letter?'  I  replied,  'Yes;  I 
sent  one  by  the  hand  of  my  Moonshee  to 
Yarkand,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  de- 
livering it  to  you  ;  therefore  I  have  now  pre- 
sented it  with  my  gifts.'  I  then  said  I  had 
brought  a  few  specimens  of  English  rifles,  &c, 
for  him,  and  hoped  he  would  accept  them  and 
pardon  any  deficiencies.  He  laughed,  and 
said,  '  What  need  is  there  of  presents  between 
you  and  me  ?  we  are  already  friends,  and  your 
safe  arrival  has  been  sufficient  satisfaction  to 
me.'  With  this  he  crooked  his  two  forefingers 
together  to  typify  our  friendship.  I  said  that 
I  hoped  to  have  some  further  conversation 
with  him,  but  that  on  the  present  occasion 
he  was  probably  not  at  leisure,  and  there  was 
also  no  interpreter  present  to  make  up  for 
my  deficiencies  in  Persian.  He  replied,  '  Be- 
tween you  and  me  no  third  person  is  requi- 
site ;  friendship  requires  no  interpreter,'  and 
he  stretched  his  hand  over,  and  gave  mine  a 
hearty  grasp.  Then  he  added,  '  JSTow  enjoy 
yourself  for  a  few  days,  and  see  all  the  sights; 
consider  this  place  and  all  it  contains  as  your 
own,  and  on  the  third  day  we  will  have 
another  talk  ;  you  shall  bring  your  Moonshee 
with  you,  and  talk  with  me  for  an  hour,  after 
that  we  will  meet  oftener,  and  so  our  friend- 
ship will  be  increased.' 

Then  he  called  to  an  attendant,  who  brought 
in  a  pink  satin  robe,  and  the  king  dismissed 
me  very  graciously  after  the  robe  had  been 
put  on  me.  I  rejoined  my  conductor  at  the 
gateway  of  the  inner  court,  and  returned 
home  through  the  same  brilliant  assemblage. 
At  each  successive  gateway  my  party  was 
swollen  by  the  accession  of  those  who  had 
been  left  behind  there  as  not  worthy  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  me.  On  reaching  my  own 
door,  my  conductors  left  me,  each  wishing 
me  '  moobarak,'  or  '  happy,'  to  which  I  re- 
turned the  proper  answer  of  '  Koolligh,'  or 
'your  servant.'  " 

The  second  interview  promised  in  three 
days,  did  not  take  place  till  the  5th  of  4th 
month  ;  nearly  three  months  after.  Our 
traveller's  patience  was  sorely  tried  with  the 
long  detention,  especially  as  he  was  obliged 
to  confine  himself  to  the  house  appointed  for 
his  residence.  Some  notes  from  the  diary 
kept  during  this  interval  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  customs  of  the  Toorks. 

"  Kashghar,  February  7th. — To-day  Bozee 
reports  that  a  woman  is  sitting  crying,  by 
the  dead  body  outside  the  gate.  I  have 
just  heard  the  story  of  the  man.  They 
were  talking  about  him,  and  my  servants 
overheard  them.  He  was  a  thief,  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  fact  and  put  in  confine- 
ment inside  the  fortress.  He  broke  loose,  and 
tried  to  escape,  but  was  caught  under  the 
wall.  They  took  him  before  the  king,  who, 
on  hearing  the  facts,  merely  said,  '  Allaho- 
akber,'  with  outspread  hands.  This  was  the 
man's  only  death-warrant,  and  he  was  at 
once  led  out  to  execution.  It  appears  that 
thieves  are  treated  with  the  greatest  severity 


here.  Murderers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
rather  petted,  for  they  are  considered  fine 
spirited  fellows,  who  will  do  good  service  as 
soldiers. 

Kashghar,  February,  13th. — To-day  the  new 
moon  was  first  visible,  and  the  Yoozbashee 
went  through  a  queer  ceremony,  which,  it 
appears,  is  the  custom  in  Toorkistan.  It  con- 
sists in  jumping  up  and  down  seven  times 
following,  with  the  face  towards  the  moon, 
and  by  this  means  the  sins  of  the  preceding 
month  are  supposed  to  be  shaken  off.  My 
Moonshee  most  inappropriately  asked  wheth- 
er it  was  a  Khatai  (Chinese)  custom.  The 
by-standers  shouted  '  Yok,  yok'  (No,  no,) 
with  horrified  face,  declaring  it  to  be  an  ortho- 
dox Mussulman  practice.  The  Yoozbashee 
added,  'What  have  the  Khatais  to  do  with 
shaking  off  sins?  Their  sins  all  remain  on 
their  heads.' 

Kashghar,  February  15th. — Sarda's  origi- 
nal friends  says  he  hears  the  king  is  much 
pleased  with  my  visit.  He  says  it  is  a 
most  unusual  mark  of  favor  to  keep  me  so 
long  near  him  ;  most  strangers  are  sent  away 
after  two  or  three  days.  Sarda  remarked 
that  I  was  annoyed  at  being  kept  inside  our 
house  ;  he  replied,  '  The  Sahib  must  not  think 
anything  of  that;  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  is  universally  practised  with 
strange  visitors  ;  they  are  never  allowed  to 
go  about  at  will,  and  even  so  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  stay  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  the 
king's  headquarters.' 

February  19th. — The  king  was,  to-day,  as 
usual,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  adminis- 
tering justice  and  hearing  complaints.  How 
thoroughly  Oriental! 

The  king  has  eleven  wounds  on  his  body, 
five  of  which  are  from  Bussian  bullets.  While 
besieging  Yarkand,  he  was  hit  in  the  side  and 
in  the  thigh,  and  had  several  horses  killed 
under  him.  He  bound  up  his  wounds  with 
scarfs,  and  mentioned  them  to  no  one,  bear- 
ing a  smiling  face  when  anyone  approached, 
but  writhing  with  pain  when  unobserved. 
The  Mahrambashee  was  there  as  usual  in 
personal  attendance  on  him  with  nine  other 
Mahrams  who  accompanied  him  to  the  field. 
'  While  the  king  was  thus  concealing  his 
wounds,'  says  the  Mahrambashee,  'I,  who 
bad  received  a  scratch  on  the  face'  (of  which 
he  showed  us  the  mark)  '  from  a  Toonganee 
spear,  was  lying  groaning  night  and  day  in 
my  tent.  When  no  one  was  near,  I  sat  up 
drinking  tea,  but  when  anyone  came  in,  I 
was  rolling  on  the  floor  with  pain.  As  fast 
as  the  wound  healed,  I  tore  it  open  again,  and 
if  the  siege  had  lasted  two  years,  I  believe  I 
I  should  have  kept  it  open  all  that  time. 
I  had  no  mind  to  go  out  again  among  the 
bullets.  One  had  struck  the  high  pommel  of 
my  saddle,  and  another  had  broken  the  clasp 
of  my  belt.  I  reflected  that  if  it  had  been 
one  of  these  instead  of  a  spear  that  had  struck 
me  in  the  face,  I  should  have  been  a  dead 
man.  My  death  would  have  been  reported  to 
the  king,  and  he  would  have  said,  "  Allaho- 
akber  "  '  (God  is  great,)  '  and  that  is  all !  Ah, 
your  bullets  are  bad  things.  If  it  were  not 
for  them,  I  should  be  a  brave  man.  The  king 
does  not  care  for  his  life,  but  I  care  for  mine. 
While  I  lay  there  wounded,  I  had  two  hearts' 
(which  he  illustrated  by  holding  out  two 
fingers.)  '  One  said,  "  Go  out  to  fight ;  "  the 
other  said,  "Lie  here  in  peace."  At  night 
the  former  heart'  (pulling  his  forefinger)  'was 
victorious,  but  when  morning  came,  I  always 
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listened  to  that  which  said  lie  still.  The 
king  gave  me  a  "  koors,"  and  a  brocade  robe 
for  my  wound,  but  he  did  not  heed  his  own 
at  all.' " 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

My  Locust  Trees. 

How  many  unseen  and  unthought  of  sources 
of  disappointment  and  trial  are  around  our 
paths  !  We  may  be  rejoicing  in  some  acquisi- 
tion or  success,  when  a  slight  change  in  the 
tide  of  events  may  destroy  all  the  satisfaction 
we  have  taken  in  it.  Such  is  the  tone  of  the 
reflections  suggested  to  my  mind  when  con- 
templating the  broken  locust  trees  in  my 
yard.  The  shade  trees  around  my  dwelling 
are  mostly  small ;  but,  when  the  house  was 
built,  three  locust  trees  were  growing  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  building.  These 
were  carefully  preserved ;  and  though  but  a 
few  years  old,  they  had  attained  such  size  as 
to  materially  assist  in  shading  that  part  of 
the  piazza  in  front,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
room.  Their  beautiful  foliage  was  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  I  had  often  looked  on 
them  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  their  beauty. 
Some  uneasiness  was  excited  a  few  weeks 
since  by  the  fall  of  a  small  branch,  but  not 
enough  to  lead  me  to  anticipate  the  effect  of 
the  high  wind  accompanying  one  of  our  re- 
cent storms.  The  western  one  in  the  row, 
standing  most  exposed  to  the  storm,  suffered 
most  severely.  The  whole  centre  stem  broke 
off  some  distance  below  the  summit,  giving 
the  tree  a  decapitated  and  wrecked  appear- 
ance. Side  branches  were  torn  from  the 
others,  and  now  my  row  of  locusts,  though 
still  valued  and  beautiful,  are  greatly  dis- 
figured. On  examing  the  torn  branches,  I 
find  they  bear  evident  marks  of  the  work  of 
the  locu9t  borer.  This  is  a  beautiful  striped 
beetle  whose  egg  hatches  in  the  tree,  and 
whilst  in  the  state  of  a  grub  eats  its  way  in 
the  smaller  branches  till  but  little  wood  is 
left,  and  the  branch  is  then  readily  broken 
off  and  falls  to  the  earth. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  on  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, made  a  number  of  years  ago,  speaks  of 
three  kinds  of  wood-eaters  or  borers  which 
prey  upon  the  locust,  and  whose  unchecked 
ravages  seemed  to  threaten  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  this  valuable  tree,  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  borers  is  a  little 
reddish  caterpillar,  whose  operations  are  con- 
fined to  the  small  branches  and  to  very  young 
trees,  in  the  pith  of  which  it  lives,  and  by  its 
irritation  it  causes  the  twig  to  swell  around 
the  part  attacked.  These  swellings  being 
spongy,  and  also  perforated  by  the  caterpillar, 
are  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  stem,  which 
therefore  easily  breaks  off  at  these  places. 

The  second  kind  of  borer  is  larger  than  the 
former,  and  is  a  grub,  and  not  a  caterpillar, 
which  finally  turns  into  a  beetle  named  Clytus 
pictus,  the  painted  clytus.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful insect  of  a  velvet  black  color,  marked  with 
transverse  wavy  yellow  bands.  In  the  Ninth 
month  they  may  often  be  seen  in  abundance, 
feeding  on  the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Rod, 
(Salidago),  and  about  the  same  time  they 
gather  on  the  locust  trees,  where  they  may 
be  seen  glittering  in  the  suubeams  with  their 
gorgeous  livery  of  black  velvet  and  gold, 
coursing  up  and  down  the  trunks,  and  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  salute  those  they 
meet  with  a  rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders, 


accompanied  by  a  creaking  sound.  Having 
paired,  the  female,  attended  by  her  partner, 
creeps  over  the  bark,  searching  the  crevices 
with  her  antennse,  and  dropping  therein  her 
snow-white  eggs,  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight 
together,  until  the  whole  stock  is  safely  stored. 
The  eggs  are  soon  batched,  and  the  grubs  im- 
mediately burrow  into  the  bark,  devouring 
the  soft  inner  substance  that  suffices  for  their 
nourishment  till  the  approach  of  winter.  In 
the  spring  they  bore  through  the  sap  wood 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  trunk.  The  bark 
around  the  part  attacked  begins  to  swell  and 
in  a  few  years  the  trunk  and  limbs  will  be- 
come disfigured  and  weakened  by  large  por- 
ous tumors,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the  trees 
to  repair  the  injuries  they  have  received.  It 
is  this  species  (Clytus  pictus)  to  which  I  at- 
tribute the  partial  destruction  of  my  locusts. 

The  third  of  the  wood-eaters  to  which  the 
locust  is  exposed  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Xyleutes.  Hobinice  or  locust-tree  carpenter- 
moth.  The  English  writers  give  this  family 
the  name  of  Goat-moths,  from  a  strong  and 
peculiar  smell  which  attaches  to  them.  This 
is  of  larger  size  than  the  two  preceding  borers, 
and  generally  attacks  large  trees,  eating  into 
the  solid  wood,  and  remaining  there  for  three 
years,  before  it  makes  its  final  changes,  and 
comes  forth  as  a  moth. 

Can  I  not  put  my  injured  locusts  to  some 
practical  use  ?  Can  I  not  extract  from  them 
some  lesson  of  life,  which  may  be  a  warning 
or  a  help  in  the  future? 

The  grub  of  the  borer,  while  eating  away 
the  strength  of  the  branch  it  inhabited,  was 
entirely  invisible  to  one  who  admired  the 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  tree.  Nothing 
betrayed  to  my  eye  the  fact,  that  a  secret 
enemy  was  gradually  destroying  the  wood, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  its  work  would  be 
manifested  by  the  destruction  that  must  fol- 
low. Even  so,  the  man  who  indulges  in  any 
secret  vice  or  wrong  practice,  however  fair  an 
outside  show  he  may  make,  is  feeding  a  worm 
within,  whose  destructive  effects  will  assured- 
ly be  made  manifest  in  season.  If  his  weak- 
ness is  an  undue  indulgence  of  his  appetite, 
in  eating  or  drinking,  his  health  will  gradu- 
ally become  impaired,  and  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual tone  lowered  ;  though  for  a  time  no 
such  effect  may  be  visible  to  those  around 
him. 

How  often  it  happens  that  those,  who, 
through  the  merciful  visitations  of  heavenly 
love,  have  had  their  interest  awakened  in 
heavenly  things,  and  have,  with  some  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  entered  into  the  narrow  path 
that  leads  Zionward;  and  have  made  some 
sacrifices  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  their 
Saviour,  after  a  time  decline  in  their  love  and 
zeal.  In  thejwisdom  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
one  requisition  after  another  is  laid  upon 
them,  all  designed  to  effect  their  further  re- 
demption from  the  power  of  sin,  and  their 
growth  in  grace,  and  their  preparation  in  this 
way  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  happiness. 
But  it  is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  when 
the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  stretched  out  to  slay 
something  of  hurtful  tendency,  that  has  been 
cherished  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  heart, 
we  are  unwilling  to  part  with  this  loved  com- 
panion, and  refuse  to  give  it  up.  It  then  be- 
comes to  our  spiritual  growth,  like  the  locust 
grub,  eating  away  our  strength,  and  prepar- 
ing us  for  such  a  fall  as  may  be  conspicuous 
to  those  who  have  spiritual  discernment. 

J. 


For  "The  Friend, 


Watkin's  Glen ! 

person  to  make  the  trip 


leti 
tap 


:1T( 


To 

For  a  delicate 
"Watkin's  Glen  without  much  fatigue,  and  pi 
perly  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  scene: 
along  the  route,  it  is  well  to  procure  sea  ,al 
in  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  attached  to  tip; 
Niagara  Express  train,  which  leaves  the  We 
Philadelphia  depot,  by  Pennsylvania  railroal"' 
at  7 J  o'clock  a.  m.    To  those  who  are  feeb 
and  require  change  of  position,  this  car  is  e 
pecially  adapted.    It  is  said  to  be  more  car 
fully  and  firmly  built,  and  being  furnisht 
with  easy  arm  chairs,  sofas  with  cushioi 
or  pillows,  and  if  needs  be  a  private  saloo 
washstand,  water  in  abundance,  and  the 
berty  of  moving  one's  chair  from  side  to  sid 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sun  or  catch  a  passin 
scene,  together  with  the  undivided  attention 
of  a  kind  and  attentive  conductor,  rendered 
much  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary  ca 

Leaving  the  city  at  the  above  hour,  an, 
passing  rapidly  through  the  highly  cultivate 
fields  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  m 
arrived  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  tl 
State,  in  about  three  hours,  and  at  William 
port,  where  dinner  was  to  be  obtained,  a  di| 
tance  of  200  miles,  before  2  o'clock.  Oij 
party  having  provided  an  abundance  of  goc 
things,  the  conductor  kindly  spread  open 
small  table,  around  which  we  gathered  an 
partook  of  a  comfortable  repast.  Here  ^ 
noticed  two  men  passing  from  car  to  c^th 
and  carefully  inspecting  each  wheel  and  ax 
by  tapping  the  former  with  a  heavy  hamrn^ 
to  ascertain  if  they  all  yet  retained  the  trd 
ring — which  afforded  some  feeling  of  securiticoc 
considering  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we  weft  - 
travelling.  fieri 

At  this  place  we  diverge  from  the  Phil;  L 
delphia  and  Erie,  and  taking  the  line  of  tt  fly 
Williamsport  and  Elmira  road,  pursue  a  nortl  p 
west  course  through  scenery  quite  pictu  j)  \ 
esque  in  places,  and  somewhat  cultivated  i  y 
others,  and  arrive  at  Minnequa  Springs,  froi  L 
which  a  pitcher  of  water  is  procured,  and  w  L 
again  dash  on.  The  water  is  said  to  be  high]  ^ 
impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  aE  ^  < 
judging  from  both  taste  and  smell,  we  inclir  f  jr 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  impregnated  wit  ton 
something.   The  large  boarding  house  lookd  rap 
inviting,  and  appeared  to  be  well  filled  wit  m 
guests.    Passing  through  alternate  showeiisp 
and  sunshine,  with  a  view  at  one  point  of  m 
beautiful  rainbow  spanning  the  valley,  wit  it 
a  foot  resting  upon  either  hill,  we  were  safel  jj..- 
landed,  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  wearinesi  am 
at  the  town  of  Watkins,  at  head  of  Senec  \, 
Lake,  before  6  o'clock;  although  we  had  ri(  \] 
den  300  miles  in  about  10£  hours,  so  easy  an  j|6, 
firm  was  the  motion  of  the  car  in  which  wide 
had  made  the  journey.    The  time  of  day  an  ^ 
surrounding  scenery  was  in  harmony  witjce, 
the  ride  from  the  town  to  the  (i  Mountai  ^ 
House,"  which  was  made  in  an  open  carriage 
gradually  ascending  the  hill  of  perhaps  a  mil  iere 
in  length,  winding  our  slow  w_ay  throug  |p 
what  appeared  to  be  an  extensivecemetery  tt|| 
to  the  north  lay  spread  out  before  us  the  beat  a 
tiful  lake,  some  60  miles  in  extent,  perfectl;  | 
tranquil  and  looking  like  a  sheet  of  burnishe 
silver,  whilst  to  the  east  the  eye  rested  witi  ^ 
gratification  upon  town,  trees,  and  surround^ 
ing  hills,  all  in  quiet  beauty,  contrasting  finel;  je 
with  the  roar  and  rattle,  din  and  dust  fron[{( 
which  we  had  just  been  released.  The  Mounu 
tain  House  is  arrived  at  after  a  short  descent  ,te 
on  leaving  the  carriage  we  almost  instinc ,  | 
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rely  turn  our  steps  to  the  edge  of  a  piazza 
erlooking  the  Glen  below,  here  some  100 
jt  in  depth. 

ptiTbe  feeling  down  in  the  Glen,  standing  at 
e  bottom  of  the  great  chasm  and  looking 
•wards  at  the  several  cascades  and  the  grey 
cks  towering  over  head  to  an  apparent 
ight  of  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  clothed  in 
ices  with  ferns  and  other  plants  to  their 
mmit,  is  impressive  ;  accompanied  by  feel- 

( gs  of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  great 
■eator  of  all  these  wondrous  works. 


Artificially  Made  Ice. 

Jie  Manufacture  of  Ice  by  the  Tellier  Process 
— the  luxury  made  for  five  cents  per  hundred 
i\  pounds. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Morgan  Iron 
>rks  a  machine  which  is  daily  producing  a 
>st  superior  quality  of  ice,  perfectly  clear, 
id  more  compact  than  ice  made  by  natural 
ezing,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  cheap- 
l  ice  ever  brought  to  this  market.  The 
Jiehine  and  process  are  worthy  the  attention 
'  capitalists,  and  even  those  who  are  engaged 
efforts  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  ice 
npanies  in  this  city,  by  importing  ice  on 
jir  own  account,  would  do  well  to  consider 
s  process,  as  with  less  than  half  the  capital 
jy  now  require  they  can  have  the  means  at 
)ir  command  for  producing  ice  all  the  year 
und,  and  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
ather  for  success. 

The  Tellier  machine  consists  of  a  steam- 
mp  for  condensing  the  material  used,  a 
"  imber  for  the  reception  of  the  material  in 
condensed  form,  and  tanks  which  are  filled 
;h  water  to  be  converted  into  ice.  The 
,terial  in  use  is  liquid  ammonia,  known  as 
rits  of  hartshorn  in  the  drugstores,  and 
lily  procurable  anywhere  and  in  any  desir- 
quantity.  Originally  methylic  ether  was 
sd,  but  this  is  more  expensive  and  more 
5cult  to  obtain,  and  ammonia,  answering 
same  purpose,  is  substituted.  The  liquid 
introduced  into  the  machine  from  a  cast- 
n  heater,  vaporizes  at  thirty  degrees  below 
■o,  and  in  this  form  is  conducted  into  hol- 
T  iron  plates,  which  ai*e  placed  in  a  tank 
rounded  by  water.  The  intense  cold  evolv- 
rapidly  freezes  the  water,  and  the  vapor  is 
urned  in  its  circuit  to  the  machine,  whence 
s  pumped  into  a  reservoir,  and  by  means 
)ressure,  returned  to  a  liquid  form,  in  which 
idition  it  again  returns  to  the  machine,  is 
lin  vaporized,  and  performs  the  same  service 
an  unlimited  extent.  There  is  no  waste  of 
terial  except  from  leakage,  and  this  is  slight, 
the  machines  are  made  of  great  strength, 
i,  even  if  some  of  the  material  should  waste, 
deficiency  can  be  supplied  without  inter- 
ring the  process.  Thus  the  manufacture 
ce  can  proceed  every  hour  in  the  day  and 
ht,  and  for  every  day  and  week,  as  long  as 
y  be  necessary.  Ice  is  produced  as  readily 
ere  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
•5°  as  where  it  is  near  zero,  and  last  sum- 
v  the  process  was  witnessed  with  admira- 
i  by  spectators  who  were  but  a  moment 
ore  exposed  to  a  heat  of  nearly  100°.  The 
chine  is  very  simple,  it  is  carefully  con- 
acted,  and  can  be  run  by  any  engineer  of 
)erience  sufficient  to  run  an  ordinary  en- 
e. 

ce  made  by  these  machines  is  more  durable 
.n  that  made  by  nature,  for  this  ice  is  frozen 
i  temperature  from  zero  to  5°  below.  It 
i  be  made  perfectly  transparent  by  expel- 


ling the  air  from  the  water,  or  using  distilled 
water,  if  such  a  course  should  be  desirable. 
The  pipes  conducting  and  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  material  in  use  are  so  cold  that 
they  convert  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
into  frost.  By  extending  those  pipes  and 
carrying  them  through  chambers  containing 
articles  to  be  preserved,  refrigerators  can  be 
constructed  on  any  scale  desired,  and  cars, 
and  even  the  holds  of  ships,  can  be  converted 
into  refrigerating  chambers  with  the  utmost 
ease. 

Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  game  have  been 
conve}"ed  from  London  to  Rio  in  the  steamer 
City  of  Eio  de  Janeeiro,  expressly  fitted  out  for 
the  occasion  with  one  of  these  machines,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  twenty-one  days,  were  found 
to  be  in  perfect  condition.  During  said  trip, 
and  while  on  the  equator  and  in  its  vicinity, 
the  temperature  in  the  refrigerating  room 
was  kept  at  33°  Fahrenheit,  while  outside  it 
ranged  from  105°  to  107°,  and  the  water  itself 
stood  at  80°  to  90°.  Beef  which  has  been  six 
weeks  in  the  preserving  room  was  eaten  at 
Cafe  Coraza,  in  Paris,  by  over  forty  gentle- 
men of  the  most  fastidious  tastes,  who  pro- 
nounced it  of  superior  quality,  delicious  flavor, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Game 
and  fish  kept  eight  weeks  in  the  refrigerated 
chamber,  in  Paris,  without  being  cleaned, 
were  eaten  at  a  dinner  given  in  that  city  and 
pronounced  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Messageries  Imperiales  of  France,  the 
largest  steam  passenger  and  express  company 
in  the  world,  and  using  in  1868  over  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  ice  on  their  steamers, 
determined  to  make  at  Marseilles  a  private 
test  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  ice 
in  the  market.  Selecting  at  random  in  Oc- 
tober last  from  five  different  companies  two 
hundred  pounds  of  ice  each,  they  allowed  the 
same  to  stand  and  melt,  subject  to  the  same 
condition  of  temperature,  with  the  following 
results : — 

Hours. 

1.  Natural  ice  from  Switzerland  lasted  107 

2.  Natural  ice  from  Norway  lasted  115 

3.  Artificial  ice  made  by  the  Carre  ma- 

chine lasted  130 

4.  Natural  ice  from  Boston,  Mass.,  lasted  138 

5.  Artificial  ice  made  by  the  Tellier  ma- 

chine lasted  144 
The  temperature  of  the  largest  church  or 
hospital,  hotel  or  theatre,  can,  by  means  of 
this  refrigerator,  be  reduced  in  the  hottest 
days  of  summer  to  any  degree  desired,  and  in 
a  very  economical  manner,  compared  with 
the  great  benefits  conferred.  For  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  where  a  pure  dry 
cold  air  is  required,  particularly  in  cases  of 
fevers,  they  are  invaluable,  as  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  brought  down  in  two  hours  to  32° 
Fahrenheit. 

Meats  can  be  brought  fresh  from  Texas  and 
landed  in  any  Northern  port  in  as  good  if  not 
better  condition  than  when  killed  and  put 
on  board.  Meats  can  be  purchased  in  that 
State  at  two  cents  per  pound,  and  delivered 
in  this  city  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  and  a 
half  cent  per  pound  additional.  The  profit  on 
200  tons  thus  brought  would  exceed  $25,000. 
Its  value  on  all  steamships  plying  in  the 
tropics,  whether  to  ventilate  their  fire-rooms 
or  to  cool  their  saloons,  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  The  cost  of  running  them  on  steamers  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  as  the  small  power  re- 
quired can  be  furnished  from  the  engine  with- 
out being  felt. — W.  Y.  Times. 


As  for  happiness,  he  that  once  had  com- 
munion with  his  Maker,  must  be  more  frantic 
than  ever  1  was  yet,  if  he  can  dream  of  find- 
ing it  at  a  distance  from  Him. —  Cowper. 
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The  flood  of  works  of  fiction  continually 
poured  forth  from  the  press,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  would  be  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment, were  there  not  other  evidences 
that  the  public  taste  for  literature  has  become 
so  greatly  vitiated  that  it  requires  for  its 
general  reading  novels,  or  some  other  work 
of  the  imagination  which  will  produce  or  keep 
up  sufficient  mental  excitement  to  keep  alive 
interest  in  the  subject  presented. 

So  approvingly  has  this  form  of  literature 
been  accepted  by  nearly  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  so  industiously  is  the  pen  plied  to  keep  up 
a  varied  supply,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come the  almost  daily  lettered  food  of  civilized 
society.  The  novel  is  employed  not  only  to 
meet  the  demands  of  uncultivated  minds  and 
low  morals,  but  equally  to  minister  to  the  more 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  learned,  and  the  higher 
tone  of  ethics  of  the  professed  christian.  It 
is  pressed  into  service  to  depict  social  history, 
personal  biography,  favorite  forms  of  religion, 
and  even  to  inculcate  particular  phases  of 
philosophy  and  systems  of  national  polity. 
Sometimes  specific  vices  and  their  unhappy 
consequences  are  strikingly  portrayed,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  in  this  way,  an  effec- 
tive warning  is  given  or  reformation  pro- 
moted, if  not  perfected  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  correct  principles  can  be  thus 
permanently  planted,  or  that  the  evil  conse- 
quence of  wrong  doing,  will  make  other  im- 
pression than  that  it  was  the  result  of  some 
accidental  circumstances  or  some  unlooked 
for  condition  of  society.  A  more  lasting  effect 
is  produced,  however,  when  critics  and  re- 
viewers hold  up  characters  differing  widely 
from  the  true  type  of  a  christian,  but  figuring 
largely  and  painted  in  glowing  colors,  in  some 
of  the  works  of  those  counted  masters  in  the 
art,  as  the  noblest  and  purest  idealization  of 
human  nature. 

In  reflecting  on  this  overflowing  tide  of  per- 
nicious literature,  and  the  evil  consequences 
we  may  expect  to  result  from  it,  it  is  not  a 
little  discouraging  to  see  that  the  great  body 
of  the  profesc-ing  "  christian  church,"  which 
once  and  again  has  lifted  up  a  warning  voice 
against  works  of  fiction,  though  it  may  still 
express  disapprobation  of  the  trash  that  finds 
a  market  among  the  multitudes,  is  itself  in- 
dustriously engaged  in  spreading,  far  and 
wide,  works  which  though  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  are  nevertheless  no  less 
works  of  fiction.  Its  distributing  agencies 
are  "  Sunday  School  Libraries,"  whose  shelves 
are  generally  well  stocked  with  them,  and  so 
universally  are  these  tales  of  the  imagination 
accepted,  that  there  is  hardly  a  centre-table 
in  any  reading  family,  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  and  almost  the  first  lessons  of  child- 
hood are  drawn  from  some  one  or  other  of 
the  stories  fabricated  to  fascinate  the  infantile 
mind,  while  at  the  same  time  it  impresses  it 
with  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  author. 

It  is  to  this  kind  of  story-books — now  so 
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generally  introduced  into  Friends'  families, 
and  the  consequences  naturally  resulting  from 
their  use,  that  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  subject  is  one  which  ad- 
mits of  much  being  said  in  exposition  of  the 
effects  produced  by  a  cause  that  acts  with 
greatly  increased  force  upon  minds  immature 
and  incapable  of  a  discriminating  judgment; 
but  we  will  offer  only  one  or  two  suggestions. 
Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  high-color- 
ed pictures  of  character  artfully  drawn,  the 
phases  of  religious  opinion  interestingly  pre- 
sented, and  the  stress  laid  on  certain  religious 
observances,  which  however  valued  by  the 
authors,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  sim- 
ple, spiritual  views  of  Friends,  found  in  not  a 
few  of  these  works,  will  give  more  or  less  di- 
rection and  inspiration  to  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  children,  and,  unless  removed  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  will  exert  no  little  influ- 
ence on  their  future  religious  opinions  and 
practices. 

Again,  is  not  a  taste  for  works  of  fiction 
thus  formed  in  very  early  life,  which  as  it  is 
catered  for  will  strengthen  and  become  fixed, 
and  as  life  advances  will  seek  gratification  in 
more  elaborate  and  sensuous  works  of  ro- 
mance? Can  it  be  expected  that  we  can  re- 
strain, in  future  years,  from  the  perusal  of 
other  kinds  of  this  captivating  literature, 
those  in  whom  we  have  been  instrumental  to 
create  or  foster  the  unhealthy  mental  excite- 
ment which  craves  the  enervating  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  fanciful  characters,  scenes  and 
circumstances  pictured  in  the  productions  of 
the  novel  writer? 

It  is  remarked  by  a  recent  author,  writing 
in  a  religious  periodical,  in  commendation  of 
works  of  fiction,  that  so  completely  has  the 
taste  for  them  taken  possession  of  the  read 
ing  world,  and  so  universally  is  it  cultivated 
among  all  ranks  and  classes,  its  foundation 
being  laid  in  the  early  development  of  intel 
lectual  effort,  that  "it  is  found  next  to  impos- 
sible to  induce  a  child  to  read  any  thing  but 
stories,"  and  that  the  "  church,"  though  many 
of  the  tales  prepared  for  it  are  poor,  finds 
"  they  undoubtedly  contain  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  religious  truth  that  has  been  made 
to  the  infantile  mind."  There  is  enough  of 
truth  in  the  statement  to  indicate  how  sadly 
the  tone  of  religious  instruction  has  depre- 
ciated, and  to  give  an  insight  of  the  cause  for 
the  endless  succession  of  novels,  novelettes 
and  serial  tales  thrown  off  by  the  press  in 
every  form  thought  to  be  attractive,  and 
which  find  their  way  into  almost  every  family, 
there  to  work  an  injury  which  though  at  first 
it  may  be  little  observed  or  estimated,  is 
nevertheless  most  pernicious. 

The  subject  is  one  which  calls  for  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  our  members  in 
order  to  be  able  then  to  return  a  clear  answer 
to  the  Query  relative  to  restraining  those  un- 
der their  direction  "  from  reading  pernicious 
books  and  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
world  ;"  and  also  as  to  how  far  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  very  general  addiction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  feed  on  the  distempered 
products  of  fictitious  writers. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — On  the  3d  inst.  the  President  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  announced  a  recess  of  that 
body  until  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

Freshets  on  the  Garonne  and  other "  rivers  in  the 
south  of  France,  have  caused  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. 

Goulard,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced  the  success 


of  the  new  loan  for  three  milliards  of  francs.  The  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  result,  which  showed  that  the  defeats 
France  had  suffered  were  not  a  sign  of  decadence.  More 
than  ten  times  the  amount  required  had  been  offered. 

The  weather  throughout  England  has  been  fair  and 
favorable  to  the  growing  crops. 

Seventeen  thousand  emigrants  sailed  from  Liverpool 
for  the  United  States  during  the  Seventh  month. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  1st  says  :  "  When  the  Cortes 
reassembles  in  September  the  government  will  submit 
a  project  for  a  loan  of  $60,000,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  finances  of  Cuba.  The  bonds  to  be 
offered  under  this  project  will  carry  interest,  also  repre- 
senting a  sinking  fund  for  cancellation  of  the  bonds,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  interest 
and  sinking  fund  it  is  proposed  to  draw  from  the  Cuban 
war  subsidy,  and  from  the  surplus  Cuban  revenues." 

A  Geneva  dispatch  says :  There  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  complete  harmony  in  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  upon  the  Alabama  claims,  and  a  speedy 
settlement  of  all  the  questions  before  the  tribunal  is  ex- 
pected. 

A  few  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  have  been  reported  in 
Berlin. 

A  dispatch  from  Suez  says,  that  an  Egyptian  army 
is  advancing  on  Abyssinia  with  a  view  to  conquer  it. 

Affairs  remain  quiet  in  Mexico.  A  general  amnesty 
has  been  reported  as  being  proclaimed  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  an  election  for  President  ordered  to  occur 
shortly.  Official  notice  has  been  given  of  the  extension 
of  the  old  tariff  on  the  frontiers. 

King  Amadeus  visited  San  Sebastian  on  the  5th,  and 
met  with  a  warm  reception.  He  was  also  visited  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  French  Department  of  the  Basses 
Pyrennees,  who  delivered  a  letter  from  President  Thiers 
to  the  Spanish  king,  congratulating  him  on  his  late 
escape  from  assassination. 

President  Thiers  has  left  Paris  for  a  sojourn  at  the 
sea-side. 

The  Japanese  government  has  issued  an  edict  against 
the  sale  of  children  and  young  girls  which  had  become 
very  common  in  Japan. 

English  mail  advices  state  that  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  had  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clenfert,  nineteen 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  four  other  persons,  would 
be  prosecuted  on  account  of  having  been  guilty  of 
undue  influence  and  intimidation  at  a  recent  election 
in  Galway. 

In  the  estimates  of  the  last  Russian  budget  $17,500,- 
000  are  set  aside  for  educational  purposes. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  statement  shows 
a  reduction  during  the  Seventh  month  of  $3,427,687 
The  total  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  on 
the  first  inst.  to  $2,188,058,656.  Of  this  sum  $429,791,- 
919,  is  for  legal  tender  notes  and  other  liabilities  which 
bear  no  interest.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  in  coin 
was  $69,319,689,  and  in  currency  $16,038,354.  The 
decrease  of  debt  since  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  has  been  $337,- 
404,603. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  477 
There  were  122  deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  34  of 
marasmus,  25  debility,  8  drowned,  and  19  old  age. 
There  were  255  deaths  of  infants  under  two  years.  The 
Seventh  month  was  the  warmest  on  record  in  this  city, 
its  average  temperature,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
record,  being  82  31  deg.  The  highest  point  attained 
during  the  month  was  98  deg.,  and  the  lowest  was  70 
degrees.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Seventh  month  for  the  past  eighty-three  years,  is  stated 
to  be  75.91  deg. ;  the  highest  mean  of  temperature  dur- 
ing that  entire  period  was  in  the  present  year,  82.31 
deg. ;  the  lowest,  68  deg.,  occurred  in  1816.  The  month 
has  also  been  remarkable  for  rain,  no  less  than  11.22 
inches  having  fallen.  This  quantity  has  been  exceeded 
but  once  in  the  past  thirty-five  years,  and  then  only  by 
half  an  inch.  The  heaviest  rain  of  the  month  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  ult.,  when  3.13  inches  fell. 

On  the  30th  ult.  a  fire  originated  on  board  a  canal- 
boat  at  Hunter's  Point,  Long  Island,  and  was  from 
thence  communicated  to  the  Standard  Oil-yards.  It 
raged  on  that  and  the  following  day,  destroying  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  loaded  with  oil,  and  much  other  property. 
Total  loss  estimated  at  $600,000. 

The  Detroit  river  tunnel  is  progressing.  It  now  ex- 
tends under  the  river  905  feet  from  the  Michigan  shore, 
and  about  300  feet  from  the  Canada  shore. 

A  statement  of  the  city  and  county  debt  of  New  York, 
by  Comptroller  Green,  shows  it  to  be  now  $106,718,140. 
Warrants  issued  for  the  last  six  months  $30,7^8,754. 

The  Iowa  elevator,  at  Chicago,  was  burned  on  the 
5th  inst.  with  about  180,000  bushels  of  grain.  Loss 
$95,000. 


The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  5th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  llf 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118};  ditto,  1868,  115f;  ditto,  10-4 
5  per  cents,  113.  Superfine  flour,  $5.75  a  $6.10 ;  Sta 
extra,  $6.80  a  $7.15 ;  finer  brands,  $7.50  a  $11.  No. 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.50  ;  No.  1  Milwaukie,  $1.5i 
red  western,  $1.76  ;  amber  do.,  $1.80.  Oats,  46  a  49  c 
Western  mixed  corn,  64  a  64J  cts. ;  white,  70  cts 
southern  yellow,  65  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  c( 
ton,  21|  a  22J  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cu' 
sugar,  8  9-16  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a  $5.50 ;  extrs 
$5.50  a  $6.25;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  Weste: 
red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.70  ;  new  amber,  $1.70  ;  old,  $1.8 
Rye,  80  cts.  Yellow  corn,  62  cts.  Oats,  43  a  44  ci 
Canvassed  western  hams,  17  a  18  cts.  Lard,  9  a  9^  cl 
Clover-seed,  11a  11 J  cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $3.50 
$3.75  per  bushel.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  catt 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  3,200  hea 
Extra  sold  at  7  J  a  7|  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  ai 
common  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  14,000  she* 
sold  at  5  a  7  cts.fper  lb.  gross,  and  3,326  hogs  at  $ 
a  $8  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  whes 
$1.70  a  $1.75 ;  fair  to  prime  do.,  $1.55  a  $1.65 ;  goc 
to  prime  red,  $1.60  a  $1.67  ;  common  to  fair,  $1.45 
$1.57.  Southern  white  corn,  69  a  70  cts. ;  yellow,  I 
a  63  cts.  Oats,  40  a  47  cts.  Chicago. — Spring  ext 
flour,  $7  a  $8.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.39;  No. 
$1.40J.  Cincinnati—  Old  wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.63 ;  ne 
do.,  $1.45  a  $1.50.  Corn,  45  cts.  Oats,  32  a  36  cts 
new,  27  a  29  cts.  Lard,  8J  a  8|  cts.  St.  Louis. — No. 
spring  wheat,  $1.30  ;  No.  2  winter  red,  $1.45  a  $1.5 
No.  3  do.,  $1.30  a  $1.35.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  38  a 
cts.    No.  2  oats,  28  cts.    Rye,  60  cts. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Month 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  will  re-open  < 
Second-day,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1872.    The  Boys'  Schoi 11 
on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  the  care 
Zebedee  Haines,  as  Principal.    The  Girls'  School, 
Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  care 
Margaret  Lightfoot.    There  are  also  two  Prima 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  who  a 
too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools ;  one  of  which 
held  in  the  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  ai 
Noble  streets,  the  other  in  the  Boys'  School  buildiijmita 
on  Cherry  street. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  i  ^ 
neighborhood  is  particularly  invited  to  these  schoo! 
The  terms  are  moderate,  and  by  provisions  recent 
made  for  that  purpose,  Friends  belonging  to  Philadi  18 1 
phia  Yearly  Meeting,  sending  children  to  these  schoo  The 
who  may  find  the  charges  burdensome,  can  be  fully  I  wf; 
lieved.  In  the  principal  schools  opportunities  a 
afforded  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  in  usef 
branches  of  study,  and  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  la 
guages.  In  the  primary  schools  the  children  are  w<  IS6( 
grounded  in  those  of  a  more  elementary  character.  I 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  admission  of  ch 
dren  should  be  made  early,  and  that  parents  returnii 
children  to  the  schools  should  send  them  at  the  begi 
ning  of  the  term. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  upon  applio 
tion  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee, 

James  Smedley,  No.  415  Market  stree  ^ 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Ninth  mo.  11th.  Exam 
nation  for  admission  Ninth  mo.  10th,  at  9  A.  M. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  course 
Practical  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  to  which  studen' 
may  be  admitted  next  term. 

Students  whose  homes  are  within  a  convenient 
tance,  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for  instructio  o( 
without  board. 

For  terms,  &c,  apply  to  Samuel  J.  Gumm^ 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.' 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woku  id 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  in  this  city,  Seventh  month  22d,  1872,  Saea 
Hollinshead,  aged  74  years,  an  esteemed  member  >  I 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  '*  The  Friend." 

High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashghar. 

(Concluded  from  page  406.) 

"Passing  on  to  another  subject,  the  Mah- 
imbashee  said  that  the  Chinese  were  very 
nd  of  the  bastinado.  His  own  father,  who 
as  Governor  of  Kashghar  (city)  under  them, 
ad  it  inflicted  on  ten  or  fifteen  men  every 
ay.  The  Atalik-Ghazee  has  a  much  better 
an;  he  cuts  their  throats  at  once.  Now,  a 
lver  1  koors'  may  safely  be  left  lying  in  the 
iddle  of  the  road.  The  Mahrambashee  here 
nitated  the  frightened  air  with  which  a  man 
he  saw  one  so  lying  would  pass  by  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  road  as  if  it  were  a  snake. 
Only  three  days  ago,  he  said,  'a  thief  had 
is  throat  cut  over  in  the  gateway  there.' 
The  top  of  the  gateway  is  visible  over  my 
jof.)  '  Since  you  have  been  here  at  Kaah- 
har,  five  have  been  executed.  One  was  a 
jldier  who  had  sold  his  ramrod  in  the  bazar. 

second  had  stolen  a  horse.  A  third  had 
)bbed  a  shopkeeper  of  a  pair  of  shoes  while 
retending  to  bargain  for  them.  Another 
broken  into  a  neighbor's  fowlhouse  by 
ight,  and  taken  ten  pigeons.' 
March  6th. — We  had  much  laughter  with 
le  Yoozbashee  and  Mahram  about  their 
aily  kind  inquiries  of — 'Tola  khoosh  ma? 
ola  obdan  ma?'  ('Are  you  very  happy, — 
ery  well  ?')  The  Mahrambashee  says  it  is 
le  Khokand  custom  to  keep  visitors  shut  up. 
he  Bokhara  envoy,  who  left  a  month  and  a 
alf  ago,  was  kept  in  close  for  three  months. 
April  1st. — A  gnat  fell  into  the  Mahram- 
ashee's  tea;  he  asked  whether  the  tea  was 
ot  made  'haram'  (or  impure).  Moonshee 
nd  Yoozbashee  assured  him  it  was  not  so, 
nd  told  him  he  should  dip  the  gnat  under 
ater,  then  pick  him  out;  for  there  is  a  say- 
ig  both  here  and  in  Hindusthan,  that  gnats 
ave  poison  under  one  wing  and  an  antidote 
nder  the  other.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  take 
ire  that  both  wings  should  be  dipped  into 
le  liquid,  lest  the  first  wing  should  be  the 
oisoned  one. 

April  6th.— This  morning  the  Sircar  brought 
ie  as  a  parting  present  from  the  king  bags 
f  gold  and  silver  yamboos,  and  some  gold- 
list  in  paper,  saying  they  were  for  my  private 
spenses.    I  estimate  their  value  at  about 

- ****** 


£45  of  silver  for  the  Moonshee.    Again,  he 
brought  me  a  robe  of  crimson  satin,  gorgeous 
with  gold  and  embroidery,  and  a  high  velvet 
cap,  and  other  robes  for  myself,  the  Moonshee, 
and  all  the  servants.    Soon  after  arrived  a 
horse,  with  handsome  trappings,  whose  bridle 
was  put  into  my  hand,  while  blessings  were 
invoked  with  outstretched  arms.    This  even- 
ing I  have  again  been  taken  to  see  the  king. 
Everything  as  before,  except  that  my  Moon- 
shee was  allowed  to  come  into  the  court  after 
I  was  seated,  and  say  a  distant  salam,  to  which 
the  king  responded  from  his  window,  with  a 
muttered  'O  aleikobm  as-salam,'  stroking  his 
beard,  and  adding,  '  He  is  a  good  man,  poor 
fellow'  ('  bechara,'  a  patronising  term  of  friend- 
ship). As  before,  his  conversation  fell  chiefly 
on  his  own  insignificance  compared  with  our 
queen, '  Buler  of  the  seven  climes,'  as  he  called 
her.    He  enlarged  on  his  desire  of  friendship 
with  England,  but  chiefly  on  his  special  friend- 
ship for  me,  saying  that,  when  he  saw  my 
face,  God  put  it  into  his  mind  to  take  it  for  a 
good  omen  for  himself.    I  replied  that  his 
kindness  was  overpowering,  and  that  as  I 
myself  was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  it,  I 
took  it  all  as  meant  for  my  sovereign  and  na- 
tion.   He  took  me  to  refer  to  the  presents  he 
had  sent  me  in  the  morning,  and  said,  1  No, 
no,  it  is  all  for  yourself  in  particular  on  ac- 
count of  the  private  friendship  I  have  formed 
for  you.    For  your  queen  I  mean  to  prepare 
some  fitting  gifts,  and  as  you  are  my  friend, 
and  I  am  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  your 
country,  I  count  on  you  to  tell  me  what  is 
proper  to  be  sent  to  her.    She  is  very  great, 
and  I  am  very  little;  I  conceal  nothing  from 
you;  you  know  the  state  of  my  country;  it 
produces  nothing  but  felts,  and  such  like 
things'  (laughing,  and  pointing  to  the  mat- 
ting of  the  floor),  '  so  you  must  give  me  ad- 
vice.' I  said,  'Friendship  is  the  most  valuable 
gift  that  kings  can  give  one  another;  but  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use  in  giving  advice,  I  am  at 
your  service.'    He  said,  'I  count  on  you  for 
this.    When  we  meet  at  Yang-hissar,  we  will 
arrange  all.   Here  I  am  oppressed  with  busi- 
ness.   There  are  people  here  from  Russia  (?), 
from  Khokand,  from  Bokhara,  and  from  all 
quarters.  But  I  propose  to  go  to  Yang-hissar, 
and  throw  off  business  like  an  extra  robe,  and 
then  we  will  talk  much  together.  Whatever 
advice  you  give  me  I  will  follow  down  to  the 
least  point'  (showing  the  tip  of  his  fingers), 
'  whether  about  writing  letters,  or  sending 
envoys,  or  doing  anything.'    I  replied  '  The 
plan  of  sending  an  envoy  proceeds  from  your 
own  counsel  and  wisdom  ;  but  if  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it  I  can  be  of  the  least  service,  from 
my  knowledge  of  English  customs,  &c,  that 
is  what  I  most  desire.'    Then,  counting  on 
his  fingers,  he  said,  'To-morrow  is  Char- 
Shamba,  next  day  Panj-Shamba,  and  the  day 
after  Friday.    I  shall  start  for  Yang-hissar, 
leaving  my  son  here.  Stay  with  him  a  couple 
of  days  (my  country,  and  all  my  subjects  are 
yours),  and  on  Friday  come  to  meet  me  at 


Yang-hissar.  I  have  a  great  affection  for 
that  place,  as  it  was  the  first  town  I  took  in 
this  country,  and  I  intend  to  pay  my  devo- 
tion at  the  shrine  there.  We  will  arrange  all 
matters  there,  and  I  will  send  with  you  two 
or  three  men  of  rank  and  wisdom.  They 
shall  carry  you  in  the  palms  of  their  hands 
till  you  leave  my  country,  and  then  go  with 
you  to  your  own  country.'  " 

On  the  9th  of  Fourth  month  his  return 
journey  commenced.  At  Yanghissar,  he  had 
a  third  and  final  interview  with  the  king,  in 
which  the  sending  of  an  envoy  to  the  British 
government  was  largely  discussed  ;  and  our 
author  was  dismissed  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

On  bis  journey  homeward  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  illustrates  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner, the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Toorks. 
It  is  thus  described  :  "  We  stopped  at  a  village 
to  breakfast.  Here  a  catastrophe  nearly 
happened.  Choomaroo,  one  of  my  Guddees, 
brought  me  something  I  had  asked  for,  while 
I  was  sitting  with  the  Yoozbashee  and  Panja- 
bashee.  The  former,  who  is  always  very 
good-natured  to  my  men,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  Panjabashee  as  a  kind  of  natural  curiosity, 
laughing  and  saying:  '  Look,  there  is  a  Hin- 
doo, a  sort  of  people  who  wont  eat  with  other 
men.'  The  Panjabashee  less  liberal,  looked 
contemptuously  at  Choomaroo,  and  asked 
him  in  rather  a  rude  tone:  'Are  you  a  Hin- 
doo?' Choomaroo  by  some  unaccountable 
impulse,  or  led  away  by  the  usual  good-nature 
of  the  Yoozbashee,  answered  laughing:  'No, 
I  am  a  Mussulman.'  At  once  both  the  officers 
jumped  up  in  great  excitement  shouting,  'He 
has  said  it  with  his  own  lips,  he  is  a  Mussul- 
man,' and  then  turning  to  me,  '  We  are  both 
witnesses  that  he  has  said  it.'  I  remained 
calm,  pretending  to  take  it  all  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  joke,  and  answered  smiling:  'Yes, 
I  heard  it  too,  so  now  that  is  settled.  But 
come,  I  am  waiting  for  breakfast,  and  it  is 
getting  cold.'  They  looked  rather  astonish- 
ed, but  sat  down,  still  fuming  and  talking 
over  the  matter.  I  led  them  gradually  to 
other  subjects,  and  especially  to  one  or  two 
infallible  old  jokes  which  never  failed  to  make 
the  Yoozbashee  laugh.  But  I  confess  I  felt 
very  nervous  for  a  time,  as  I  knew  the  strict- 
ness of  the  fanatical  Mussulmans  of  Central 
Asia,  who  hold  that  when  a  man  has  once 
acknowledged  himself  a  Mussulman,  even  by 
repeating  accidentally  the  profession  of  faith, 
or  by  so  much  as  saying  '  Yakhooda'  (answer- 
ing to  the  common  French  exclamation  of 
'Mon  Dieu')  they  will  not  allow  such  a  man 
to  relapse  into  idolatry,  as  they  call  it,  but 
compel  him  to  take  his  choice  between  Islam 
or  death.  The  Yoozbashee  afterwards  told 
me  that  Choomaroo  had  had  a  narrow  escape; 
it  was  lucky  that  only  himself  and  the  Panja- 
bashee were  present,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  hush  up  the  matter  out  of  consideration 
for  me,  without  its  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
Kazee." 
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With  much  difficulty  and  some  peril,  our 
author  arrived  safely  in  British  India,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  year. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dr,  Bollinger,  and  the  new  Protest  against  Rome. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 

This  goes  very  far  indeed.  It  rejects  the 
supreme  authority  of  Popes  and  councils,  and 
lodges  the  ultimate  decision  on  Roman  dogma 
in  the  people.  This  appears  to  us  an  entire 
subversion  of  the  fabric  of  Romanism,  which 
is  built,  as  Bellarmine,  its  ablest  expositor, 
teaches,  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Pontifical 
Supremacy.  That  system,  as  the  canons  of 
Trent  exhibit  it,  has  but  one  cardinal  princi- 
ple, authority ;  and  but  one  cardinal  virtue, 
submission.  No  doubt  reference  is  made  in 
the  Alt-Catholic  proposition  just  quoted  to  a 
standard  by  which  the  people  are  to  judge 
of  dogma,  but  the  important  fact  is  that 
they  are  to  judge,  and  that  the  standard  by 
which  they  are  to  do  so  is  so  vaguely  de- 
fined, that  it  is  left  very  much  in  their  own 
choice.  Those  who  adopt  this  canon  of  criti- 
cism must  reject  the  better  half  of  Roman 
Catholicism  ;  in  fact,  they  adopt  a  principle 
which  will  lead  them  eventually  to  reject  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  propositions  that  followed  were  of  a 
more  practical  character.  The  third  provided 
for  the  reform  of  abuses  by  the  application  of 
"theological  and  canonical  science"  to  the 
training  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vesting  in  lay- 
men of  a  constitutional  right  to  share  in  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  pro- 
posed reforms  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  as 
follow: — "  1.  Each  community  shall  have  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  priest ;  and  the  priests 
are  no  longer  to  be  named  by  the  bishops. 

2.  Priests  must  be  sufficiently  paid  by  the 
community  to  enable  them  to  live  respectably. 

3.  Compulsory  celibacy  must  cease.  Priests 
shall  be  allowed  to  marry,  as  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity.  4.  The  Chapters  shall 
be  dissolved.  5.  Masses  and  the  service  of 
the  Church  must  be  spoken  and  read  in  Ger- 
man, or  in  the  common  language  of  the  pro- 
vince. 6.  There  shal  j  be  no  separate  pay- 
ments for  masses,  for  burials,  baptisms,  &c. 
7.  Auricular  confession  must  cease.  8.  Pil- 
grimages, processions,  and  begging  missions 
must  cease.  9.  The  worship  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  images  must  cease.  10.  The 
traffic  in  relics  (reliquien  schwindel ;  literally, 
'the  relic  swindle')  must  be  discontinued,  and 
be  proceeded  against  by  the  State." 

As  the  result  of  these  reforms,  they  look  for 
reunion  with  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and  Russian 
churches ;  and  when  "  the  road  of  science  and 
progressive  Christian  culture"  has  been  still 
farther  pursued,  they  expect  the  time  will 
come  when  an  understanding  may  be  effected 
with  "  the  various  Protestant  Churches,  as 
well  as  with  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  America." 

Resolution  Fourth  provides  for  the  more 
liberal  and  rational  education  of  the  priest- 
hood. Hitherto  the  youth  in  training  for 
orders  have  been  cooped  up  in  theological 
seminaries,  and  jealously  guarded  from  all 
contact  with  modern  knowledge,  seeing  that 
in  this  mental  darkness  alone  could  "  the  true 
Catholic  sentiment"  be  preserved.  Hence- 
forward, it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  this 
seclusion,  and  to  permit  to  intendants  for  the 
priesthood  the  same  broad  university  culture 
with  their  fellow-citizens. 


In  Resolution  Fifth  the  Alt-Catholics  de- 
clare their  allegiance  to  the  political  consti- 
tutions of  their  various  States.  "  We  reject," 
say  they,  "the  treasonable  doctrine  of  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  promise  to  stand  by  our  re- 
spective governments  in  their  struggle  against 
Ultramontane  principles  as  reduced  to  dogma 
in  the  Syllabus." 

Resolution  Sixth  has  reference  to  the  Jesuits 
"We  express  pur  conviction,"  say  the  Alt 
Catholics,  "  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  con 
cord  in  the  Church,  and  the  establishment  of 
proper  relations  between  the  Church  and  so 
ciety,  will  be  only  possible  after  the  injurious 
action  of  this  order  has  been  put  an  end  to.' 

Resolution  Seventh  asserts  their  right,  as 
"  Old  Catholics,"  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  Church. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Resolution  is,  practi- 
cally viewed,  the  most  important  of  all.  Had 
the  programme  ended  with  the  Seventh  it 
would  have  been  but  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples and  rights;  the  Eighth  resolves  on  a  line 
of  action  which  secures  that  effect  shall  be 
given  to  these  principles  and  rights.  This 
resolution  is  to  the  following  effect :  that  they 
hold  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced on  them  by  Rome  as  null ;  that  they 
regard  the  priests  adhering  to  them  as  enti- 
tled to  baptize,  marry,  bury,  and  perform  every 
sacred  function ;  that,  ignoring  the  modern 
Roman  arrangement  of  parishes,  and  acting 
on  the  precedent  of  primitive  times,  they  shall 
send  out  their  priests  or  missionaries  to  min- 
ister to  their  adherents,  and  form  separate 
congregations  ;  that  they  shall  petition  their 
respective  governments  to  protect  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  and  to  give  to 
their  services  those  civil  effects  which  the  con- 
stitutions of  many  of  their  States  provide  ; 
and  that,  when  the  time  comes,  they  shall 
import  a  regular  episcopal  jurisdiction  from 
some  foreign  quarter. 

This  important  resolution  was  adopted,  de- 
spite the  strenuous  opposition  of  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger.  He  would  have  been  content,  meanwhile, 
with  the  theoretic  programme.  He  shrunk 
from  action.  He  feared  anything  that  looked 
like  an  act  of  separation  from  the  Mother 
Church.  He  deprecated,  above  all  things,  the 
erection  of  a  new  sect.  But  there  were  more 
practical  men  around  him  and  behind  him. 
They  felt  that  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
adopt  such  a  step,  or  wreck  the  whole  move- 
ment. They  are  all  of  them  under  excommu- 
nication. They  are  deprived  of  baptism,  of 
marriage,  of  burial,  and  of  all  priestly  func- 
tions. Passive  acquiescence  in  such  a  position 
would  have  been  actual  submission.  It  would 
not  have  mattered  how  mauy  theoretic  de- 
clarations they  had  made.  What  only  could 
meet  the  case  was  action,  and  just  such  action 
as  they  have  taken.  No  doubt  their  last  re- 
solution is  in  very  direct  antagonism  to  their 
first  and  fundamental  one,  as  "  Old  Catholics," 
"legitimate  members  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
standing  upon  the  creed  contained  in  the 
"  Symbolum  of  Trent."  If  we  know  anything 
of  Roman  principles,  the  Alt-Catholics  have 
entered  on  a  course  which  will  soon  leave  the 
"Symbolum  of  Trent"  some  little  way  behind. 
But  there  are  persons,  ourselves  among  the 
number,  who  may  think  that  therein  lies  the 
hope  of  the  movement.  The  Ultramontane 
excommunication  has  evoked  in  reply  an  Alt- 
Catholic  excommunication.  A  separation  has 
already  taken  place.  The  Vatican  sundered 
them  first  by  its  anathema,  and  the  Alt. 
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Catholics  have  completed  the  breach  by  th  It 
separate  and  independent  action  which  the^  jd( 
have  already  taken.  They  cannot  go  back 
It  is  not  a  Reformation,  but  it  is  a  Disruption 
But  we  are  entering  on  ground  which,  how 
ever  interesting,  we  have  not  space  at  presen 
to  discuss.  In  another  article  we  shall  giv<  lo« 
the  views  which  leading  Protestants  in  Ger 
many  take  of  the  Alt-Catholic  movement,  anc 
shall  at  the  same  time  state  the  opinion  which 
we  ourselves,  calmly  considering  the  move 
ment,  and  contemplating  it  in  all  its  circum 
stances,  have  been  led  to  form  of  what  will 
be  its  probable  issue. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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How  it  grieves  me  to  see  any  of  our  deai| 
friends  departing  from  that  scriptural  simpli 
city  of  language  which,  as  members  of  oui 
religious  Society,  they  have  been  taught  td  % 
use !    I  hope  my  beloved  children  will  neve/ 
abandon  this  noble  testimony  against  the  cor 
ruptions  of  a  false  and  deceitful  world ;  for  ^ 
though  I  would  be  far  from  commending  a 
self-righteous  spirit  or  a  censorious  tempei|) 
towards  our  Christian  brethren  and  sisters 
whose  attention  may  not  have  been  called,  as 
ours  has  been,  to  these  particular  branches  ol 
gospel  truth,  I  do  believe  it  is  important  for 
us  to  maintain  our  own  ground,  even  in  little  j6a; 
things;  and  I  think  I  have  long  observed  that 
where  there  has  been  a  giving  away  in  these, 
it  has  proved  an  inlet  to  greater  weakness, 
and  a  means  of  undermining  gradually,  the 
attachment  to  other  important  testimonies, 
which  have  been  committed  to  us.    Oh!  that 
our  Society  had  individually  borne  them  with 
faithfulness  and  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
and  then  I  believe  the  christian  church  would, 
ere  this,  have  made  greater  advances  than  she 
has  yet  done,  and  her  children  being  less  con 
formed  to  this  world  would  have  made  more 
successful  resistance  to  the  spread  of  evil,  and  m 
have  upheld  with  boldness  and  dignity,  the 
standard  of  their  holy  Redeemer.   Oh  !  when 
shall  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
have  more  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Him,  andf?1 
in  great  and  small  things,  be  more  concerned 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
they  are  called. — Maria  Fox. 



For  "The  Friend." 

Cabbage  Plants. 
A  kind-hearted  neighbor  sent  me  in  the 
spring  a  few  early  cabbage  plants  out  of  his 
surplus  stock.  I  set  them  out  in  my  garden, 
watered  and  sheltered  them  for  some  days 
from  the  hot  sun.  The  weather  for  a  time 
was  warm,  and  the  air  dry.  The  poor  cab 
bage  plants  became  drooping  and  wilted,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  becoming  vigorous  and 
productive  plants  seemed  for  a  time  but  poor. 
Yet  when  well  watered  in  the  evening  and 
refreshed  by  the  dew  of  the  night,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  notice  how  they  revived,  so  that  in 
the  morning,  their  appearance  would  be  very 
hopeful.  During  this  struggle  for  life,  their 
roots  were  gradually  lengthening,  penetrat 
ing  the  rich  earth,  absorbing  nourishment 
from  it,  and  thus  were  enabled  in  time  to] 
supply  to  the  leaves  the  material  for  their 
growth,  and  that  vigor  and  health,  which 
enabled  them  to  make  use  of  the  light  andj 
heat,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  as  instru 
ments  in  promoting  their  increase  in  size  and  fce 
strength. 

When  they  had  thus  become  fairly  rooted,  iaa 
and  had  entered  in  earnest  on  their  course  of  [ 
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ife  as  cabbages,  it  was  a  source  of  enjoyment 
lie]  ;o  notice  from  time  to  time  the  expansion  of 
'"'  the  leaves  and  the  vigorous  and  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plants.    But  one  day  in  passing 
by,  I  was  struck  by  the  scarred  and  sickly 
eil|ook  they  presented.    A  closer  examination 
""showed  that  a  multitude  of  minute,  black 
Deetles,  called  fleas  by  our  cabbage  growers, 
were  eating  away  the  leaves.    My  experienc- 
;d  neighbors  advised  me  to  sprinkle  over  the 
eaves  some  plaster  of  paris,  which  is  a  condi- 
oaent  very  unacceptable  to  the  fleas.  My 
jabbages  were  thus  saved  from  this  attack, 
rad  again  I  enjoyed  witnessing  their  health 
md  rapid  growth.    But  I  found  that  fleas 
svere  not  the  only  insects  fond  of  cabbage. 
A.  few  weeks  later  I  noticed  a  large  part  of 
some  of  their  leaves  entirely  eaten  away,  and 
slosely  adhering  to  the  under  side  of  the  re- 
tlnaining  portions  were  some  slender  green 
e  worms,  into  which  the  missing  leaves  had 
)f  3een  transmuted  by  the  vital  forces  of  na- 
foi  ,ure.    Though  changed  from  vegetable  into 
j(  mimal  life,  the  green  leaf  retained  its  color, 
iei  10  that  it  required  close  observation  to  detect 
ihe  worm,  which  at  first  sight,  seemed  little 
nore  than  a  rib  of  the  leaf,  or  a  fold  in  its 
oflmbstanee. 

On  turning  to  a  scientific  work,  I  find  the 
lea-beetles  belong  to  a  genus  called  Haltica, 
lerivedfrom  a  word  signifying  to  leap.  They 
3at  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  preferring  espec- 
ially plants  of  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard 
md  radish  kind,  or  those  which,  in  botanical 
anguage,  are  called  cruciferous  plants,  to 
which  they  are  often  exceedingly  injurious. 
The  turnip-fly,  or  more  properly  turnip  flea- 
aeetle,  is  one  of  these  Halticas  which  lays 
waste  the  turnip  fields  in  Europe,  devouring 
the  seed-leaves  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
ippear  above  ground,  and  continuing  their 
ravages  upon  new  crops  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  flea-beetles  conceal  themselves  dur- 
ng  the  winter  in  dry  places,  under  stones,  in 
tufts  of  withered  grass  and  moss,  and  in 
ihinks  of  walls.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
3pring,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  feed.  The  larva?  or  young,  of  the 
smaller  kinds  burrow  into  the  leaves,  and 
eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance  under  the  skin, 
forming  therein  little  winding  passages,  in 
which  they  finally  complete  their  transforma- 
tions. 

During  the  summer,  and  particularly  to- 
kvard  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  small  white  butter- 
fly may  be  seen  fluttering  about  the  fields  of 
jabbage.  This  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage,  radish,  turnip 
and  similar  plants.  The  eggs  are  yellowish, 
and  in  clusters  of  3  or  4  on  a  leaf.  They  are 
hatched  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  cat- 
erpillars obtain  their  full  size  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  when  three  weeks  old.  These  are 
the  green  worms  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  my  plants,  entirely  eating  away  the  heads, 
(which  had  begun  to  form.  When  they  have 
completed  the  feeding  stage,  they  quit  the 
iplants,  and  retire  beneath  palings,  or  the 
edges  of  stones,  where  they  spin  a  little  tuft 
of  silk,  entangle  their  hind  feet  in  it,  and  then 
form  a  loop  to  sustain  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  On 
the  next  day  it  casts  off  the  caterpillar  skin, 
and  becomes  a  chrysalis  of  a  pale  green  color 
finely  dotted  with  black.  In  eleven  days  the 
insect  comes  forth  a  butterfly.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Pontia  oleracea. 
It  may  seem  a  homely  comparison,  but  I 


think  the  experiences  of  my  cabbages,  are  not 
unlike  those  which  many  of  us  have  known 
in  the  workings  of  grace  in  the  heart.  They 
would  have  perished  in  their  infant  state,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  shelter,  the  moisture, 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  So  with 
the  good  seed  implanted  in  our  hearts,  by  the 
heavenly  husbandman.  When  it  has  com- 
menced to  grow  there,  how  is  it  watched  over 
by  our  compassionate  Redeemer,  and  watered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  fresh  visitations  of 
His  love  and  goodness  !  We  may  exhibit  to 
a  superficial  observer  but  little  evidence  of 
religious  growth,  we  may  not  make  much 
profession  during  the  early  period  of  our  be- 
coming rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  yet 
a  real  growth  may  be  going  forward  out  of 
sight,  which  in  due  time  will  visibly  affect  all 
parts  of  our  life  and  conduct,  and  prepare  us  to 
bring  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  of  the  good 
Husbandman. 

After  we  have  become  in  measure  settled 
in  a  religious  course  of  life,  and  seem  to  be 
making  some  true  progress  Zionward,  have 
we  not  often  felt  the  hurtful  effects  of  little 
indulgences,  which  like  the  tiny  beetles  on 
the  cabbages,  perforate  the  leaves  and  des- 
troy the  beauty  and  health  of  the  plant  ?  And 
is  it  not  too  frequently  the  case  that  grosser 
sins,  comparable  to  the  green  worms  that 
consumed  my  plants,  threaten  entire  destruc- 
tion to  all  religious  growth  ? 
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I  desire  that  my  grandchildren  may  be 
brought  up  in  a  plain,  simple  way,  accustom- 
ed to  industry  and  some  useful  business  ;  not 
aiming  at  great  estates,  nor  following  others 
in  that  way.  Give  them  useful  learning,  and 
rather  choose  husbandry,  or  some  plain  call- 
ing for  them  in  the  country,  than  endeavor 
to  promote  them  to  ways  of  merchandize  ; 
for  according  to  my  observation  from  my 
youth  up,  the  former  is  less  dangerous,  and 
less  corrupting.  I  observed  when  I  was  in 
England,  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  in  a  religious  sense,  were  brought  up  at 
the  plough,  or  in  some  laborious  occupation  ; 
where  the  mind  is  less  liable  to  be  diverted 
from  an  awful  sense  of  the  Creator,  than  in 
an  easy  idle  education.  How  many  great 
men  there  are,  whose  way  of  living  is  mean 
and  homely,  in  this  world's  account,  so  that 
they  have  little  more  than  real  necessity  re- 
quires ;  and  yet  they  are  rich  in  the  best 
sense. — John  Churchman. 


The  Betel  Nut. — There  is  a  fascination  in 
betel  nut  more  extraordinary  than  in  a  to- 
bacco passion.  The  consumption  of  the  lat- 
ter in  chewing  alone,  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  modern  phenomenon.  An  inveterate 
chewer  may  have  moral  resolution  enough  to 
break  off  the  habit,  though  it  rarely  happens 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  do  so,  as  an  apology 
is  found  for  continuing  a  practice  that  is  posi- 
tively destroying  the  foundations  of  health. 

But  the  vice  of  betel  nut  chewing,  however, 
is  still  more  remarkable.  When  the  habit  is 
established,  there  seems  no  retreat.  Each 
victim  wears  out  his  teeth,  gums,  digestion, 
and  dies  with  an  unsatisfied  longing  for  an- 
other quid.  Betel  nut  trees  thrive  in  most 
parts  of  tropical  India,  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago and  the  Phillipine  Islands.  They  grow 
up  gracefully  about  thirty  feet,  rarely  more 
than  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Penang  is  the 
universal  name  of  the  nut  in  those  places 


where  it  is  produced,  hence  pulo  penang 
means  a  betel  nut  island.  At  six  years  of  age 
the  tree  commences  bearing  nuts  the  size  of 
a  small  pullet's  egg,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
enclosed  in  a  husk  similar  to  the  cocoanut; 
within  is  a  spherical  nut,  very  much  like  a 
nutmeg.  Broken,  a  bit  of  it  is  wrapped  up  with 
a  piece  of  unslacked  lime  in  a  peculiar  leaf, 
the  sirl  betelpiper,  extensively  cultivated  for 
that  purpose. 

The  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  are  quickly  stained  a  brick  red,  the 
teeth  crumble  to  a  level  with  the  gums,  and 
in  that  condition  an  inveterate  betel  chewer 
is  wretched  without  a  supply.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  betel  nut  trees  in  Java  to 
meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption  and 
distant  provinces.  To  augment  the  pleasure, 
those  who  can  afford  it  add  tobacco  to  the 
lime.  A  morbid  craving  for  either  betel  nut 
or  tobacco  are  sources  of  immense  revenue 
to  many  governments. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Word  for  the  Little  Ones. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  in 
our  own  community,  are  acquainted  with  the 
home  for  Colored  Orphans  known  as  "  The 
Shelter,"  and  with  the  philanthropic  motives 
which  led  to  its  establishment,  and  which 
have  borne  it  forward,  by  the  blessing  of  a 
kind  Providence,  through  many  years  ofquiet 
usefulness;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  will 
see  these  lines  are  liberal  contributors  to  its 
support. 

Of  the  means  by  which  this  fostering  care 
and  guardianship  have  been  bestowed,  we 
would  especially  allude  to  the  faithful  direc- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  Board  of  Female 
Managers;  and  the  gentle,  patient,  and  unre- 
mitting attentions  and  labors  of  the  household 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  a  numerous  family  of 
very  young  children,  made  singularly  depen- 
dent by  their  tender  years,  upon  a  watchful- 
ness and  protection  hardly  less  than  maternal. 

The  appeals  of  infancy  and  the  tenderest 
years  of  youth,  unsheltered  and  unprotected, 
come  to  the  warm  and  susceptible  mind  with 
a  moving  power;  and  in  response  thereto  we 
see  reared  in  our  midst,  Asylums  and  Homes 
which,  with  all  our  worldliness  and  short- 
comings, do  yet  give  evidence  that  there  still 
are  hearts  to  feel,  and  hands  to  labor,  when 
love  and  duty  point  the  way. 

But  we  turn  to  the  special  objects  of  this 
brief  paper.  We  would  offer,  in  behalf  of  this 
interesting  charity,  a  practical  suggestion  to 
our  farmer  friends  who  attend  at  the  city 
markets,  whether  they  could  not  profitably 
remember  the  claims  of  "  The  Shelter,"  and 
the  many  little  mouths  there  to  be  filled, 
when  at  the  close  of  a  market  day  they  find 
some  small  remainder  of  their  ample  load  still 
not  disposed  of.  If  it  should  be  of  meats, 
vegetables  or  fruits,  and  less  or  more  in  quan- 
tity, donations  of  these  would  always  be 
timely  and  acceptable. 

For  some  of  our  country  friends  it  might 
not  be  inconvenient,  when  returning  from 
market,  to  leave  their  gifts  at  "  The  Shelter," 
situated  on  44th  St.,  near  Haverford  Avenue. 
To  others,  it  would  be  an  accommodation  if  a 
suitable  place  could  be  provided,  central  to 
the  several  markets,  where  their  offerings 
could  be  deposited,  to  be  thence  forwarded  as 
desired. 

In  pursuance  of  this  latter  idea,  we  should 
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be  glad  if  some  friend  of  "  The  Shelter"  (and 
it  has  many  friends)  would  offer  in  these 
columns  such  suggestions  as  may  arise,  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  benevolent  object. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
here,  that  generous  donations  of  milk,  cottage 
cheese,  &c,  have  been,  heretofore,  from  time 
to  time,  left  at  The  Shelter,  after  the  manner 
alluded  to  above,  and  have  been  very  accepta- 
ble. A  Country  Contributor. 


Selected. 

Though  submission,  unquestioning  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  will,  be  often  hard  to  at- 
tain, it  must  be  sought  after,  in  every  dispen- 
sation of  an  all-wise  Providence;  who  is,  per- 
haps, more  acceptably  served  by  this  silent 
act  of  self-renunciation,  this  abandoning  our- 
selves to  his  disposal  and  guidance,  waiting 
upon  Him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  than 
by  more  conspicuous  exertions  for  his  cause, 
in  which  there  is  greater  room  for  self-love 
to  nourish  itself,  and  mingle  its  own  activi- 
ties. "I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth, 
because  Thou  didst  it,"  said  David,  and  surely 
it  is  the  language  of  pious  resignation  and 
devout  awe. — Maria  Fox. 


The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Vegetable  World' 
— There  is  something  in  a  tropical  forest  akin 
to  the  ocean  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Man 
feels  so  completely  his  insignificance  there, 
and  the  vastness  of  nature.  A  naturalist  can 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  vegetable  forces 
manifested  on  so  grand  a  scale  around  him.  A 
German  traveller,  Burmeister,  has  said  that 
the  contemplation  of  a  Brazilian  forest  pro- 
duced on  him  a  painful  impression,  on  account 
of  the  vegetation  displaying  a  spirit  of  restless 
selfishness,  eager  emulation,  and  craftiness. 
He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness,  and  re- 
pose of  European  woodland  scenery  were  far 
more  pleasing,  and  that  these  formed  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  superior  moral  character  of 
European  nations. 

In  these  tropical  forests  each  plant  and  tree 
seems  to  be  striving  to  outvie  its  fellow,  strug- 
gling upwards  towards  light  and  air — branch 
and  leaf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbors. 
Parasitic  plants  are  seen  fastening  with  firm 
grip  on  others,  making  use  of  them  with 
reckless  indifference  as  instruments  for  their 
own  advancement.  Live  and  let  live  is  clearly 
not  the  maxim  taught  in  these  wildernesses. 
There  is  one  kind  of  parasitic  tree,  very  com- 
mon near  Para,  which  exhibits  this  feature  in 
a  very  prominent  manner.  It  is  called  the 
Sipo  Matador,  or  the  Murderer  Liana.  It  be- 
longs to  the  fig  order,  and  has  been  described 
and  figured  by  Von  Martius  in  the  Atlas  to 
Spix  and  Martius's  Travels.  I  observed  many 
specimens.  The  base  of  its  stem  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  weight  of  the  upper  growth  ; 
it  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  support  itself  on  a 
tree  of  another  species.  In  this  it  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  other  climbing  trees 
and  plants,  but  the  way  the  matador  sets 
about  it  is  peculiar,  and  produces  certainly  a 
disagreeable  impression.  It  springs  up  close 
to  the  tree  on  which  it  intends  to  fix  itself, 
and  the  wood  of  its  stem  grows  by  spreading 
itself  like  a  plastic  mould  over  one  side  of  the 
trunk  of  its  supporter.  It  then  puts  forth, 
from  each  side,  an  arm-like  branch,  which 
grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a  stream 
of  sap  were  flowing  and  hardening  as  it  went. 
This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the  victim 
and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite  side 


and  blend  together.  These  arms  are  put  forth 
at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in  mounting 
upwards,  and  the  victim,  when  its  strangler 
is  full-grown,  becomes  tightly  clasped  by  a 
number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings  gradu- 
ally grow  larger  as  the  Murderer  flourishes, 
rearing  its  crown  of  foliage  to  the  sky  min- 
gled with  that  of  its  neighbor,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its 
sap.  The  strange  spectacle  then  remains  of 
the  selfish  parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the 
lifeless  and  decaying  body  of  its  victim,  which 
had  been  a  help  to  its  own  growth.  Its  ends 
have  been  served — it  has  flowered  and  fruited, 
reproduced  and  disseminated  its  kind ;  and 
now,  when  the  dead  trunk  moulders  away, 
its  own  end  approaches  ;  its  support  is  gone, 
and  itself  also  falls. — Bates. 
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VINEYARD  LABORERS. 
Toiling  among  the  vines  one  day, 
In  the  Master's  vineyard  sweet, 
I  saw  my  sister  bow  her  head 
'Neath  the  burden  and  the  heat. 

She  was  not  weary  of  working — ■ 

For  she  loved  the  Master  well ; 
And  she  thought  of  the  blessed  hour 
When  the  shades  of  evening  fell. 

She  portioned  a  task  out  bravely, 

And  thought  "He  would  have  it  so  ;" — 
Then  the  Master  stood  beside  her, 
And  his  voice  was  soft  and  low. 

"  I  have  not  need  of  thee  to-day, 

In  the  vineyard  so  fair  and  sweet," 
And  she  whispered  low — "  My  Master, — 
Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  meet." 

But  her  heart  was  sad  and  heavy, 

As  she  left  her  work  that  day, 
She  knew  not  where  she  was  going, 
Or  aught  of  that  untried  way. 

He  led  her  forth  to  the  desert, 
And  He  spoke  to  her  of  rest  ; 
Then  she  smiled  and  whispered  gladly, 
"  O  Master,  Thy  way  is  best." 

The  burning  blast  of  the  desert 

Made  her  quiver  and  start  with  pain ; 
She  looked  in  His  face  for  comfort, 
Nor  shrank  from  the  dreary  plain. 

I  watch  for  my  sister  sadly ; 

Will  she  come  again  to  me  ? 
He  hath'said  that  where  He  dwelleth 
There  shall  His  servant  be. 

Perhaps  He  will  bring  her,  rested 
And  meet  for  some  higher  toil, 
To  work  once  more  in  the  vineyard, 
Or  reap  the  fruit  of  the  soil. 

But  perhaps  He  will  lead  her  onward 

To  His  glory  and  his  rest ; 
I  know  she  will  smile  and  whisper 

"  Master,  Thy  way  is  best  1" 

Education,  &c.,  in  Sweden. — The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  considers  that  Sweden  has  already 
solved  some  problems  which  still  trouble  the 
English  nation  sorely.  Education  in  Sweden 
is  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Every  child 
from  seven  years  old,  says  the  Gazette,  must 
be  sent,  either  to  a  primary  gratuitous  school, 
or  to  a  private  certificated  school,  and  there 
be  kept  for  six  or  seven  years,  or  until  he  or 
she  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  catechism, 
the  history  and  geography  of  Sweden,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  history,  general  history 
and  geography.  This  applies  to  the  primary 
schools,  but  there  are  likewise  higher  gram- 
mar, technical  and  industrial  schools,  so  that 
in  these  respects  the  working  classes  are  far 
better  and  more  generally  instructed  than  our 


own.  It  is  probably  as  much  owing  to  goc 
teaching  as  to  natural  capacity,  that  tb  le 
Swedish  mechanic  bears  such  a  high  chara< 
ter  for  skill,  solidity  of  work,  and  careful  coi 
struction.  For  the  first  time  we  find  it  state 
that  though  English  artizans  are  employe 
and  work  a  shade  more  quickly,  their  worl  Bch 
manship  does  not  differ  from  that  turned  or 
by  the  natives.  What  we  understand  b 
trade  unions  have  only  recently  been  formec 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  but  co-operative  sc 
cieties  and  associations  for  production  ar 
very  common. 

The  liquor  trade  is  regulated  as  follows :- 
The  two  beverages  in  use  in  Sweden,  brandy 
and  beer,  are  made  in  the  country.  But  whil 
public-houses  for  the  sale  or  consumption  c 
beer  are  well  inspected  and  numerous,  thj 
brandy  shops  for  consumption  on  the  premise] 
are  greatly  restricted,  pay  a  heavy  licens! 
duty,  and  are  under  very  strict  regulations! 
A  permissive  act  exists  by  which  a  parish  o 
town  can  either  entirely  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  brandy  shops  in  its  environs  or  limit  theil 
number.  No  brandy  is  allowed  to  be  sold  01 
credit,  or  to  persons  who  are  intoxicated  o: 
are  under  adult  age.  The  revenue,  accruing 
from  the  tax  on  the  retail  trade  and  th<| 
licenses,  is  divided  between  the  parish  and  th< 
country.  In  Gothenberg  a  society  formed  foil 
the  promotion  of  sobriety  has  farmed  th« 
brandy  shops  in  the  city  and  suburbs  with 
excellent  effect.  They  are  in  fact  transformed 
into  respectable  eating  houses,  most  carefully 
provided  and  looked  after  by  the  society.  In 
consequence  of  these  and  other  regulations  itre 
the  decrease  of  drunkenness  in  Sweden  with 
in  the  last  six  years  has  been  remarkable,  and 
there  has  been  a  visible  progress  in  the  moral  lot 
and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

In  Stockholm  and  Gothenberg  the  annuallat 
rate  of  mortality  is  respectively  26  and  21  per  ill 
1000,  which  is  remarkably  low,  but  then 
drainage,  according  to  our  ideas,  is  there  un 
known.  The  hard  rock  on  which  Stockholm 
stands  made  the  cutting  of  sewers  so  costly 
that  the  idea  was  given  up,  and  the  authori-  lia 
ties  now  congratulate  themselves  on  the  re-  iei 
suit.  All  refuse  is  taken  away  within  a  few  ti 
hours,  and  is  immediately  converted  into  ex 
cellent  agricultural  manure.  The  staff  of! 
scavengers  is  complete  and  efficient,  and  no 
accumulations  of  decomposing  animal  or  vege- 
table matters  are  tolerated  beyond  the  period 
required  for  their  removal.  Thus  the  rivers 
are  kept  fresh  and  free  of  pollution,  the  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  is  abundant  and  excel- 
lent, while  noxious  odors  are  exceedingly  rare. 
In  Gothenberg  asystem  of  underground  drain-  h\ 
age  for  superficial  water  has  been  well  exe 
cuted,  some  of  the  low  and  marshy  land  in|ea 
the  environs  has  been  artificially  drained,  and 
dressed  with  the  dried  manure  alluded  to 
mixed  with  lime,  and  is  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

By  the  census  of  1860  Sweden  had  3,639,332  Jft 
inhabitants,  and  Stockholm,  its  capital,  101, 
502. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Speaking  of  his  companion's  (John  Church-  iei 
man's)  service  in  one  of  the  meetings  for  wor-  Jo 
ship,  John  Pemberton  says :  "  He  was  led  to  p 
expose  the  ignorance  of  those  who  concluded 
there  was  no  worship  performed,  or  profit 
experienced  in  meeting  together,  unless  some 
minister  preached,  and  who  were  ready  to 
admire  at,  and  censure  us  for  sitting  in  silence. 
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Phis  was  not  confined,  he  said,  to  those  of 
>ther  societies,  but  included  some  that  pro- 
fess with  us,  who  never  were  baptized  by  the 
me  eternal  Spirit,  which  creates  anew  and 
ranslates  from  darkness  to  light ;  but  are 
tontented  to  remain  in  the  outward  court. 
Juch  were  declared  not  to  be  of  the  true 
lihurch,  of  which  there  is  but  one,  the  foun- 
dation and  corner-stone  of  which  is  Jesus 
Jhrist,  whom  the  wise  builders  despise  and 
•eject.  Though  there  are  many  different 
:ects  in  the  world,  and  all  believe  they  are  of 
he  true  church  ;  yet  none  are  true  members 
but  such  as  are  redeemed  from  the  world 
,nd  the  corruptions  thereof,  and  their  minds 
mrged  and  purified  by  the  washing  of  re- 
;eneration. — John  Pemberton's  Journal. 

 — .  

The  Forests  of  India 

Extend  over  an  area  greater  than  the  Brit- 
sh  Isles.  By  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  In- 
lian  woods  is  the  teak,  the  chief  supply  com- 
ng  from  British  Birmah,  the  forests  of  Mala- 
>ar  and  Canara,  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
vhere  the  growth  is  comparatively  small. 
Che  first  class  for  ship  building,  takes  from 
eventy  to  eighty  years  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
md  for  house  building  about  twenty  years. 

Black  wood  stands  next  in  importance,  be- 
ng  of  great  value  for  ordnance  purposes, 
louse  building,  carved  furniture,  and  for  the 
ise  of  cabinet  makers  ;  it  is  exported  in  con- 
iderable  quantities.  It  is  now  planted  in  the 
■ame  situation  and  often  alongside  the  teak, 
md  can  be  obtained  in  equal  size.  Ebony  is 
b  tree  of  great  value  ;  it  is  also  sold  by  weight ; 
he  cultivation,  which  requires  many  years, 
iould  be  much  extended,  although  this  has 
iot  been  found  necessary.  The  sal  wood 
;rows  very  close,  and  propagates  itself  in  a 
nanner  different  from  other  trees;  the  seeds 
all  viviparous  into  the  ground,  so  there  is 
:omparatively  little  trouble  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  sal  forests.  The  wood  is  used  for 
mgineering  purposes,  ship  building,  and  very 
ixtensively  for  house  building  in  Upper  In- 
lia.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  season,  and  is 
rery  peculiar  in  some  respects;  it  becomes 
;easoned  after  a  course  of  years  ;  but  if  after- 
vards  floated,  it  absorbs  the  water  and  gains 
weight  more  than  any  other  wood,  but  it  is 
sspecially  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  white 
int.  Sandal  wood  is  confined  in  its  growth 
o  the  plateau  of  Mysore  and  the  adjoining 
iountry.  The  quantity  is  very  large,  yieldi- 
ng an  annual  revenue  of  between  £10,000  to 
£15,000  to  the  Mysore  State.  Plantations 
lave  been  formed  within  the  last  few  years, 
vhich  are  being  extended  annually.  It  is  a 
mall  tree,  which  reaches  maturity  in  twenty 
rears.  It  is  sold  by  weight,  and  the  chips, 
ragments,  and  sawdust,  are  used  for  the  ex- 
raction  of  oil.  The  cinchona  cultivation  has 
>een  remarkably  successful  in  the  Neilgherry 
lills,  at  Darjeeling,  in  Ceylon,  and  elsewhere. 
Dhe  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  bark  is  valuable 
it  an  early  age.  The  introduction  was  due 
o  Mr.  Markam's  researches  in  the  slopes  of 
he  Andes,  and  the  cultivation  is  being  ex- 
ended  by  the  forest  officers.  There  is  a 
eientific  chemist,  a  quinologist,  stationed  at 
)otacamund,  engaged  in  extracting  the  alka- 
oid,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this 
vill  affect  the  value  of  quinine,  although  the 
iffect  has  not  been  felt  at  present.  There  are 
even  or  eight  species  of  bamboo,  which  are 
llised  for  scaling  ladders,  and  various  purposes 
|if  domestic  economy;  by  the  natives  it  is 


applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  uses,  and  next 
to  the  cocoanut,  it  is  the  most  valuable  wood 
in  India.  The  rattans  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  forests  of  Malabar;  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  palm,  the  stem  of  which  runs  along  the 
ground  to  the  length  of  80  to  100  feet.  There 
is  a  very  large  trade  in  rattans,  from  the  for- 
ests of  Singapore,  to  China  ;  it  forms  a  valu- 
able article  of  export.  The  larger  description, 
called  the  Calamus  rotany,  is  commonly  used 
for  walking  sticks.  The  Malay  chiefs  derive 
a  considerable  revenue  from  granting  the 
privilege  of  cutting  rattans  in  their  forests, 
which  do  not  come  under  the  forest  depart- 
ment. Cassia  lignea  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  Malagar  forests.  It  is  an  inferior  variety 
of  bark,  resembling  cinnamon  in  smell  and 
appearance. 

Wild  cinnamon  is  not  much  sold  at  present, 
but  for  all  such  articles  there  is  an  increasing 
demand.  Cardamons  grow  spontaneously  in 
the  jungles  where  coffee  planters  have  settled. 
In  Coorg  and  Wynaad  there  is  a  considerable 
cultivation,  and  revenue  is  derived  from  them. 
Pepper  is  a  natural  produce  of  the  Malabar 
forests,  and  a  great  article  of  commerce;  the 
cultivation  has  been  under  the  civil  authori- 
ties. Most  of  the  pepper  jungles  in  Malabar 
are  private  property.  Caoutchouc  and  gums 
of  similar  properties,  are  found  largely  in  As- 
sam. There  are  various  gums,  the  gum  gam- 
boge, gum  kino,  and  many  other  species.  Kino 
is  used  for  calico  printing,  and  gamboge  is  a 
pigment  and  a  medicine.  There  are  several 
trees  besides  which  produce  vegetable  colors, 
the  chay-root,  for  example,  resembling  log- 
wood. Damar  is  a  product  yielded  from 
various  species  of  the  wood-oil  family;  it  is 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch,  and  by 
the  varnish  makers.  The  pimento  has  been 
introduced,  but  only  very  sparingly,  on  the 
western  coast,  into  Travancore  and  Cochin  ; 
it  is  only  grown  in  gardens,  and  not  sufficient 
for  commerce.  The  bread  fruit  is  cultivated 
and  grows  well  on  the  western  coast ;  this, 
with  the  cocoa-nut  and  beetle-palm,  belong 
also  to  the  gardens.  The  cocoa-nut  exists  en- 
tirely on  private  lands.  The  palmyra  tree  is 
extremely  useful  for  rafters  of  houses,  for  fish- 
ing stakes  and  harbor  staging,  and  other  sim- 
ilar purposes,  as  it  resists  the  action  of  the 
sea  for  many  years.  The  casurina,  or  beef- 
wood,  has  been  planted  in  the  sandy  shores 
north  and  south  of  Madras,  and  at  the  various 
places  on  the  opposite  coast.  It  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,  and  it  possesses  the  property 
of  durability  under  water;  being  very  hard, 
it  turns  the  edge  of  the  axe.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liarity which  belongs  to  few  fast-growing 
trees,  of  being  extremely  tough  and  durable. 
Satin  wood  attains  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  ; 
it  is  very  useful  for  picture  frames  and  fancy 
purposes,  and  resembles  the  American  maple. 
The  mahogany  is  not  indigenous  in  India,  but 
the  seeds  have  been  received  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  plantations  have 
been  commenced  in  Bengal  and  other  parts. 

Besides  these  great  varieties,  all  of  which 
may  be  turned  to  future  account,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  dog  wood  and  allied  species, 
found  to  be  useful  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal ;  several  woods  also  that  produce 
good  bark  for  tanning.  The  native  leather 
merchants  remove,  under  permits  from  for- 
eign officers  in  certain  places,  the  bark  of  trees 
marked  out  for  the  purpose,  chiefly  the  Cassia 
auriculata  and  the  Acacia  catechu.  The  great 


heat  is  not  favorable  to  the  process  in  the 
south,  but  at  Meerus,  in  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, tanning  is  very  successfully  carried 
on.  Amongst  the  etceteras  of  the  forest  pro- 
duce, there  is  the  honey  and  bees-wax,  in  the 
collection  of  which  the  hill  tribes  have  pre- 
scriptive rights  that  have  never  been  inter- 
fered with. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Preaching  in  a  Fog. 
Edward  Wright  was  a  man  of  little  educa- 
tion, but  very  zealous  in  embracing  every 
favorable  opportunity  of  awakening  his  fel- 
low creatures  from  a  state  of  sinful  indul- 
gence, and  calling  their  attention  to  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  His  home  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  one  occasion  he  had  gone  to  Ire- 
land to  attend  a  gathering  for  religious  pur- 
poses. In  Dublin  he  met  with  a  fellow-laborer 
in  the  gospel,  with  whom  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  return  home,  via  Holyhead  to 
Liverpool. 

"On  the  day  of  departure  from  Ireland,  they 
found  the  boat  crowded  to  excess  with  Irish 
laborers,  who  were  leaving  Erin  to  assist  in 
gathering  in  the  English  harvest.  As  is  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  large  crowds  of  these 
men  were  conveyed  across  the  channel  for 
the  nominal  sum  of  one  shilling,  and  general- 
ly they  huddle  together  on  the  deck,  as  if 
they  were  a  number  of  sheep.  He  and  his 
companion  stood  on  the  poop  of  the  steamer, 
watched  the  poor  fellows  with  keen  interest, 
and  longed  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  cross. 
But  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  bigoted  and 
ignorant;  and  for  any  but  a  priest  to  venture 
to  preach  to  them  would  be  considered  by 
them  as  an  insult.  He  dreaded  to  arouse 
their  ire,  as  who  would  not  that  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  prejudices  and  impulsive- 
ness of  their  class?  Instead,  therefore,  of  of- 
fering them  tracts,  or  venturing  to  address 
them,  E.  Wright  and  his  companion  silently 
and  earnestly  entreated  God  to  deal  gracious- 
ly with  the  ungodly  crew  on  board  ;  and  if  it 
pleased  Him,  to  open  up  a  suitable  way  by 
which  they  could  preach  the  gospel  to  them. 
"Open  unto  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  door  of 
utterance,  that  Thy  name  may  be  glorified, 
the  gospel  of  Thy  dear  Son  proclaimed,  Thy 
will  be  done,  and  so  great  an  opportunity 
neither  neglected  nor  lost." 

Confusion  and  noise,  the  clattering  of 
tongues,  crowding,  fighting,  pushing,  swear- 
ing, blaspheming — the  atmosphere  was  redo- 
lent with  curses.  At  last  the  vessel  was  loos- 
ed from  its  moorings,  and  quickly  leaving  the 
beautiful  city  of  Dublin  behind,  the  steamer 
passed  Kingstown,  and  steered  away  for  Holy- 
head. The  two  Christian  men  looked  upon 
their  fellow-creatures  with  deep  pain,  and  as 
they  observed  their  conduct,  and  heard  their 
oaths  and  imprecations,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  not  one  among  the  dark  mass  of  human- 
ity before  them  who  had  not  "  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal."  It  was  no  small  comfort  to 
their  hearts  when  they  found  that  the  cook 
of  the  ship  was  a  pious  man,  and  that  there 
was  at  least  one  with  whom  they  might  con- 
verse. To  a  man  of  Edward's  impulsive  tem- 
perament, who  had  so  much  to  say  that  was 
worth  the  saying,  and  so  kindly  a  disposition 
to  make  the  message  pleasant  even  to  ordi- 
nary objectors,  it  was  no  small  difficulty  to  re- 
main silent.  The  word  of  God  was  like  fire 
in  his  bones.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  re- 
strain himself,  and  he  was  disposed  to  run  all 
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risks  to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  gospel.  Per- 
haps, however,  if  it  were  impossible  while 
they  were  on  board  ship  for  him  to  preach  to 
them,  it  might  be  his  privilege  to  do  so  when 
they  had  arrived  at  Holyhead. 

A  finer  day  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
while,  nor  a  clearer  sky.  As  the  vessel 
ploughed  her  way  so  gaily  and  gracefully 
across  the  waters,  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
anything  would  interrupt  their  course,  or  mar 
the  little  pleasure  they  had  from  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  When,  however,  they  were 
within  an  hour's  voyage  from  Holyhead,  they 
were  enveloped  in  one  of  those  thick  yellow- 
black  fogs  with  which  Londoners  are  painful- 
ly familiar,  and  it  reminded  the  two  friends 
of  the  thick  darkness  that  fell  upon  E^ypt  in 
the  time  of  God's  severe  visitation.  Edward 
could  not  discern  a  single  person  on  board, 
nor  even  his  companion  that  had  stood  by  his 
side.  To  move  a  step  forwards  or  backwards 
was  not  easy,  since  he  could  not  see  his  own 
feet,  much  less  a  foot  ahead.  Peeling  his  way 
to  the  front  of  the  poop,  he  mounted  as  best 
he  could  the  skylight,  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  believed  God  had  afforded 
him  in  answer  to  prayer,  he  shouted  out  with 
a  stentorian  voice,  the  familiar  words  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
These  were  followed  by  other  and  similar  pas- 
sages. The  Spirit  of  God  seemed  not  only  to 
bring  suitable  words  from  the  inspired  vol- 
ume to  his  recollection,  but  to  aid  him  in  their 
delivery.  Text  followed  text  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, pronounced  with  a  peculiarly  solemn 
emphasis;  and  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring,  nor  another  voice,  he  was  heard 
from  bow  to  stern,  although  no  one  knew  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  Every  one 
seemed  startled.  A  grave  silence  reigned ; 
every  breath  was  hushed,  and  every  ear  at- 
tentive. Never  man  had  a  more  willing  or 
apparently  a  more  impressible  auditory.  Na- 
turally a  superstitious  people,  the  Irish  labor- 
ers appeared  to  regard  the  voice  as  superhu- 
man, and  as  Eiward  was  elevated  consider- 
ably above  them,  it  required  only  a  vigorous 
imagination  and  a  cowering  fear  to  conceive, 
as  some  confessed  afterwards  they  had  con- 
ceived, that  the  heavens  were  speaking,  call- 
ing them,  as  if  with  the  tongue  of  a  trumpet, 
to  repentance  and  to  God. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  of  the  boat  was  con- 
sidering as  he  stood  on  the  bridge  the  best  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  to  prevent  a  catastrophe, 
and  to  secure  the  cargo  from  damage.  It  was 
dangerous  to  proceed  just  then,  as  they  might 
dash  against  another  vessel.  The  speed  was 
therefore  eased,  and  every  effort  made  to  se- 
cure the  boat  from  harm. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  darkness  contin- 
ued, and  the  voice  of  the  speaker  cried  with 
undiminished  vigor.  Just  as  the  captain  was 
about  to  stop  the  engines,  and  allow  the  ves- 
sel to  drift,  they  suddenly  emerged  into  a 
clear  atmosphere  and  a  bright  sky,  with  the 
sun  shining  as  gloriously  as  before.  The  scene 
of  gloom  had  changed  for  one  of  joy  and 
brightness.  And  there  was  the  adventurous 
speaker,  standing  boldly  upon  the  poop  of  the 
vessel,  with  arms  uplifted  to  heaven,  calling 
down  God's  blessing  upon  the  human  mass 
beneath.  The  poor  fellows  had  now  found 
from  whence  the  strange,  unearthly  sounds 
had  proceeded,  and  were  glad  to  find  after  all 
that  the  speaker  was  a  man  like  themselves. 1 


He  had  gained  their  attention — what  should 
hinder  his  continuing?  He  knew  well  how 
to  interest  them.  The  story  of  his  own  life 
was  sufficient  to  do  that.  It  was  not  every 
day  that  they  could  hear  how  God  had  met 
with  a  notorious  burglar  and  ill-liver.  They 
were  some  distance  from  Holyhead.  The 
captain  did  not  complain.  The  men  were 
still  attentive.  "I'll  go  on,"  thought  he,  "in 
dependence  upon  the  good  Spirit  that  has 
helped  me  thus  far." 

And  he  did  go  on,  preaching  and  exhort- 
ing, and  entreating,  until  they  arrived  on 
shore.  On  landing,  what  a  different  scene 
was  witnessed  from  that  which  had  been  ap- 
prehended! The  crowd  gathered  round  the 
speaker  and  his  companion,  not  to  threaten 
or  abuse  the  evangelists,  but  to  shake  their 
hands,  to  thank  them,  and  to  hear  a  little 
more  about  the  message  of  love  and  of  mercy 
which  had  arrested  their  minds." 


Sagacity  of  the  Swallow. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  brace  of  swallows,  who  commenced  to 
build  a  nest  under  my  balcony  in  the  fork  of 
the  bracket  which  supported  it.  The  floor  of 
the  balcony  being  boarded,  afforded  complete 
shelter  from  the  rain.  As,  however,  the  par- 
lor window  was  immediately  under  the  nest, 
the  fumes  from  the  gas,  when  the  window  was 
opened,  proved  too  noxious,  and  they  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  using  it,  and  forthwith  re- 
moved to  the  adjoining  bracket,  where  they 
finished  a  suitable  nest,  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion being  the  following:  They  carefully  col- 
lected all  the  fibrous  matter  they  could  — 
horse  hair,  wool,  threads,  &c.  —  and  rolling 
these  in  small  pools  made  by  the  water  carts 
in  the  street,  they  then  formed  them  into  little 
balls,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  they  carried  to  the  bracket  under  the 
balcony  and  fixed  them  in  the  fork  thereof. 
The  nest,  when  completed,  formed  an  inverted 
cone  about  six  inches  deep,  leaving  a  space  of 
a  little  over  two  inches  from  the  under  floor 
of  the  balcony  on  the  south  side,  the  north 
side  being  continued  unto  the  floor  of  the  bal- 
cony. 

All  went  well  until  the  young  birds  were 
hatched,  when  some  mischievous  youngsters 
discovered  them,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  nest,  broke  the  wall  of 
it,  when  the  three  little  inmates  fell  into  the 
passage  in  front  of  the  house,  where  my  man- 
servant discovered  them;  and,  as  he  had  been 
for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  these  birds  are 
protected  with  religious  care,  he  put  them  on 
a  napkin  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  imme- 
diately took  them  to  the  balcony,  and  placed* 
them  in  a  nest  formed  of  French  cotton,  and 
protected,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  cold 
and  possibility  of  wet,  but  leaving  space  large 
enough  for  the  parent  birds  to  get  to  them.  I 
then  closed  the  window,  pulled  down  the 
blind,  and  gave  directions  that  no  person 
should  enter  the  room,  lest  they  might  be  dis- 
turbed. In  a  little  time  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  one  of  the  parent  birds  return,  and, 
after  much  fluttering  about  and  cautious  ap- 
proaches, eventually  bring  them  some  food 
(insects.) 

In  an  hour  after  I  found  the  old  birds  busily 
engaged  in  repairing  the  nest,  using  in  this  in- 
stance the  material  composing  the  abandoned 
nest,  which  they  carefully  broke  up  and  car- 
ried in  small  pieces  to  the  street,  rolling  the 
little  pellets  in  the  mud,  and  then  fixing  them 
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to  the  walls  of  the  injured  nest.  N~otwi 
standing  all  the  diligence  they  used  they  p 
gressed  but  slowly,  and,  after  four  hou 
work,  the  extent  of  repairs  did  not  exce 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  height  by  t1 
inches  in  length.  The  following  morning  t 
work  was  still  continued,  and,  as  the  lit 
ones  were  still  alive  and  in  much  the  sai 
condition  as  I  had  left  them,  I  concluded  th 
were  well  looked  after  by  the  parent  birds, 
left  bird  seed,  oatmeal  and  water  on  the  b 
cony,  but  the  old  birds  did  not  touch  any.  . 
evening  the  repairs  had  progressed  so  far 
the  gathering  in  of  the  lining  and  general  tri 
ming  up  of  the  jagged  edges;  but  the  reco 
struction  had  advanced  but  little,  the  di 
being  very  wet  and  stormy,  so  much  so  th 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton  was  blovi 
away  from  my  nest,  and  I  had  to  move  it  in 
a  more  sheltered  spot. 

The  next  day  proved  fine,  and  the  new  wj 
was  raised  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  whil 
the  length  being  so  much  greater  as  they  a  ff 
proached  the  top,  gave  evidence  of  continue 
industry;  the  abandoned  nest  was  also  co 
siderably  reduced  in  size.    Another  day 
hard  labor  reduced  the  cap,  and  the  openir 
had  a  semi-circular  form,  about  one-third 
the  damage  being  repaired.    On  the  mornir 
of  the  fourth  day  after  the  calamity,  I  had  s 
early  visit  to  the  little  ones,  the  sun  beii 
bright  and  warm,  whilst  the  air  was  perfect! 
calm.    Approaching  the  blind  cautiously 
peeped  through,  and  discovered  one  of  the  ol 
birds  carefully  pushing  a  little  one  to  the  edg 
of  the  balcony,  where  the  other  parent  bir 
was  fluttering  and  supporting  himself  by  tl 
bill,  just  on  a  level  with  the  flooring. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  operation  was  con 
pleted  by  the  safe  transfer  of  the  youngste 
to  his  back.  The  other  parent  immediatel 
joined,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  hall  doc 
the  youngster  was  safely  lodged  in  its  nes 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  anxiously  expec 
ing  its  breakfast,  which  was  quickly  brough 
by  one  of  the  old  birds,  who  made  a  rapi 
flight  up  and  down  the  street,  and  secured 
prize  insect  as  a  reward.  The  remaining  littl 
ones  were  transferred  in  the  course  of  the  daj 
But  on  the  following  day  my  servant  brougb 
one  of  them  to  me  dead.  I  suppose  it  fe 
from  the  nest,  as  the  wall  was  very  low.  Th 
old  birds  continued  to  repair  the  nest  unt: 
the  aperture  was  reduced  to  a  small  semicii 
cular  opening  through  which  a  lady's  ban 
might  pass,  and  for  a  considerable  time  on 
of  the  old  birds  remained  continually  in  th 
nest. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  restoratioi 
of  the  nest,  I  observed,  one  morning,  the  ol 
birds  very  busy  about  the  nest ;  and  having 
concealed  myself  from  sight,  I  observed 
parent  bird  take  one  of  the  young  ones  on  hi 
back,  and  fly  a  short  distance  off — not  mor 
than  a  yard — and  return  with  his  charge  t< 
the  nest — the  other  parent  bird  being  alway 
in  close  attendance,  assisting  in  the  interest 
ing  ceremony.  In  a  few  days  more  I  observec 
the  parent  bird  take  the  young  one  on  hi 
back  to  the  street,  and  let  it  fly  of  its  own  ac 
cord,  but  always  accompanied  by  both  parents 
one  being  in  front  and  the  other  immediately 
under  the  youngster.  In  this  way  the  littlt 
ones  were  exercised  alternately,  principally 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  streets  were 
comparatively  quiet. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  flights  becam< 
longer,  and  both  the  little  ones  were  taken  oul 
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tw:,  jgether,  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  delight 
yj  nd  the  instructions  of  the  old  birds  being  con- 
Ii0j|iderable.  Eventually,  the  quartet  proceeded 
»«n  country  excursions,  sometimes  not  return- 
ptf^S  ^or  a  couple  °f  days.    Ultimately,  I  re- 
J(f|eived  a  visit  of  longer  duration  from  one  of 
iJhe  old  birds  and  the  two  youngsters.  I  began 
Jo  fear  an  accident  had  occurred  to  the  other 
Jarent.    But  in  about  three  weeks  he  joined 
he  party  again  and  took  them  off.  Before 
paving  they  completely  closed  up  the  entrance 
o  the  nest ;  and  I  fondly  hope  to  receive  a 
isit  from  my  feathered  tenants  next  spring. 
'-Chambers'  Journal. 


■V: 


For  "The  Friend." 


Arch  Street  Meeting  House. 
1  The  lot  of  ground  where  Arch  Street  Meet- 
ig  House  now  stands,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
'ourth  and  Arch  streets,  was  given  to  Friends 
l  Philadelphia,  by  William  Penn,  in  1701, 
,yj  >r  a  bnrying-ground,  and  was  used  for  this 
urpose  for  many  years.    Towards  the  close 
,  f  last  century,  the  need  was  felt  of  more 
mple  and  convenient  accommodation  than 
ad  then  been  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
ae  Society,  and  especially  for  the  holding  of 
le  Women's  Yearly  Meeting.    The  subject 
aimed  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
J  ad  also  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  then 
jjjxisting  in  the  city.    The  Western  District 
[onthly  Meeting  was  not  then  established, 
'he  meeting  which  in  our  time  convenes  at 
ourth  and  Arch,  then  met  in  a  building  at 
be  S.  W.  corner  of  Second  and  Market — 
|  rhich  was  called  "  The  High  Street  Meeting 
[ouse."  It  was  proposed  to  sell  this  property 
nd  to  erect  a  building  at  Fourth  and  Arch, 
s  the  ground  had  been  buried  over,  and  the 
igging  of  the  foundations  would  necessarily 
isplace  some  of  the  remains  which  had  been 
iterred  there,  a  strong  opposition  was  raised 
gainst  the  proposition  by  some  of  the  sur- 
iving  relatives  and  friends.   A  committee  of 
be  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  joined  to  a 
ommittee  from  each  of  the  three  Monthly 
[eetings  in  considering  the  subject,  and  their 
eport  was  referred  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Jf  Philadelphia  to  a  special  committee,  who 
uade  a  report  in  Third  month  1796,  and  it 
las  then  concluded  to  sell  the  Market  street 
t  property.    But  the  difficulties  appear  still  to 
lave  been  unsurmounted,  for  we  find  in  the 
twelfth  month  of  the  following  year,  that  the 
Monthly  Meeting  was  attended  by  a  Com- 
nittee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed  "to 
j  ;ive  patient  and  due  attention  to  the  cause 
srhich  obstructs  the  concern  for  the  better 
iccommodation  of  that  meeting  going  for- 
ward." 

In  the  Fifth  month  1802,  we  find  the  sub- 
ject again  on  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
he  Yearly  Meeting  had  recommended  to  the 
[pecial  care  and  attention  of  Friends  of  the 
hree  city  Monthly  Meetings,  to  consider  the 
hibject  of  providing  a  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  women 
friends.  Steps  were  now  taken  leading  to 
pore  definite  and  decisive  action,  for  in  the 
First  month  of  1803,  a  report  was  received 
rom  a  joint  committee  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings,  proposing  to  erect  a  building  for 
the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  85  feet  by  62 
eet,  with  a  youth's  gallery  on  the  west  side 
>nly.    This  with  the  committee-rooms  and 

f're  proof  adjoining,  it  was  estimated  would 
r— 


untary  subscriptions  be  made  to  defray  the 
expense.  The  report  was  signed  by  Daniel 
Drinker,  Jonathan  Evans,  John  Hutchinson, 
Henry  Drinker,  Daniel  Thomas,  Thomas 
Stewardson,  William  Dawson,  John  James 
and  Isaac  Paxson. 

A  marble  stone  is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
building,  with  the  year  1804  engraved  on^t, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  its 
erection;  but  the  final  report  of  the  building 
committee  was  not  made  till  the  Eleventh 
month  1806.  In  it  they  say  they  have  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia,  ....  $8,808  54* 
Northern  District  (including  $200 

from  a  country  friend),  .  .  8,042  33 
Southern  District,       .       .       .    4,832  50 


$21,683  37* 

The  total  expenses  were  $21,678,761,  leav- 
ing an  unexpended  balance  of  $4.61. 

The  building  erected  at  this  time  was  the 
room  nearest  Third  St.,  in  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  men  Friends  is  now  held,  and  the 
smaller  rooms  lying  between  it  and  the  large 
western  room.  The  latter  was  added  about 
1811,  for  the  building  committee  reported  in 
the  Second  month  of  1812,  that  it  was  finish- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $20,095.91,  including  sundry 
expenses  connected  with  the  former  building. 

Sow  Watch  Springs  are  Made. — The  method 
of  making  main-springs  for  watches  as  prac- 
tised in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  is 
first  to  cut  up  the  steel  of  the  necessary  thick- 
ness into  strips  of  the  necessary  breadth. 
These  strips  are  then  fastened  by  the  ends  in 
a  long,  horizontal  frame,  and  the  edges  and 
sides  of  the  steel  are  smoothed  by  polishers 
fastened  between  two  sticks  and  worked  by 
hand  lengthwise  on  the  steel,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  frame  to  the  other.  After  being  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  the  steel  is  wound  closely 
round  a  wooden  centre,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  ribbon  is  wound  on  a  small  block,  and 
in  the  process  of  winding  the  end  of  each  strip 
of  steel  is  fastened  to  the  other  by  binding 
wire,  a  number  of  lengths  being  coiled  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  roll  of  steel  is  then 
put  into  a  furnace,  the  necessary  heat  applied, 
and  the  hot  steel  suddenly  plunged  into  oil. 
In  this  condition,  although  the  steel  is  hard, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  to  it, 
just  the  same  as  a  very  thin  and  narrow  strip 
of  glass  is  elastic,  which  prevents  the  steel 
from  breaking  when  the  surface  is  being  pre- 
pared for  blueing,  and  which  is  done  in  some- 
thing the  same  manner  as  smoothing  the  steel 
in  the  first  instance,  orily  finer  polishing  ma- 
terials are  used.  The  blueing  is  done  by  draw- 
ing the  steel  in  straight  lengths  over  an 
alcohol  lamp  on  a  hot  piece  of  metal,  which 
renders  it  perfectly  elastic,  and  afterwards  it 
is  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  the  eyes  lor 
the  hooks  put  in,  and  then  coiled  into  a  spiral 
form  on  a  tool. 

Selected. 

Many  a  discouraged  mother  folds  her  tired 
hands  at  night,  and  feels  as  if  she  had,  after 
all,  done  nothing,  although  she  has  not  spent 
an  idle  moment  since  she  rose.  Is  it  nothing 
that  your  helpless  little  children  have  had 
some  one  to  come  to  with  all  their  childish 
griefs  and  joys  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  your  hus. 
band  feels  "  safe"  when  he  is  away  to  his  busi. 
ness,  because  your  careful, hand  directs  every, 
thing  at  home  ?  Is  it  nothing  when  his  busi. 
ness  is  over,  that  he  has  the  blessed  refuge  of 


home,  which  you  have  done  your  best  to 
brighten  and  refine?  Oh!  weary  and  faith- 
ful mother,  you  little  know  your  power  when 
you  say,  "  I  have  done  nothing."  There  is  a 
book  in  which  a  fairer  record  than  this  is 
written  over  against  your  name. — Extract. 

Natural  Umbrellas. — The  Timit,  a  low  tree, 
seldom  rising  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  throws  out  wedge-shaped  leaves  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  sometimes  all  but  en- 
tire, sometimes  irregularly  pinnate,  because 
the  space  between  the  straight  and  parallel 
side  nerves  has  not  been  filled  up.  These 
flat,  wedge-shaped  sheets,  often  six  feet  across, 
and  the  oblong  pinnae,  some  three  feet  long, 
by  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  breadth,  make  ad- 
mirable thatch;  and  on  emergency,  as  we  of- 
ten saw  that  day,  good  umbrellas.  Bundles 
of  them  lay  along  the  roadside,  tied  up,  ready 
for  carrying  away,  and  each  negro  or  negress 
whom  we  passed  carried  a  Timit  leaf,  and 
hooked  it  on  to  his  head  when  a  gust  of  rain 
came  down. — Kingsley's  West  Indies. 

Though  the  outward  appearance  of  things 
may  make  some  weak  ones  to  reason  and 
question,  and  be  ready  to  stumble,  yet  the 
gospel  light  and  life,  and  the  good  order 
thereof  is  very  comfortable,  and  as  it  is  kept 
unto  will  resolve  all  doubts,  stop  the  dark 
reasoner,  and  put  a  period  to  all  unprofitable 
controversies;  which  things  the  Lord  grant 
may  be  brought  to  pass  amongst  you,  aud  in 
all  the  churches,  to  the  honor  and  exaltation 
of  His  holy  name  and  precious  Truth,  and  the 
comforting,  building  up  and  establishing  of 
every  breathing,  tender  babe,  that  He  over 
all  may  have  the  praise,  and  our  souls  the 
comfort  for  evermore. — J.  Yokins,  1681. 

Working  Backward.-A  worthy  Scotch  couple, 
when  asked  how  their  son  had  broken  down 
so  early  in  life,  gave  the  following  explanation  : 
"  When  we  began  life  together  we  worked 
hard  and  lived  upon  porridge  and  such  like, 
gradually  adding  to  our  comforts  as  our  means 
improved,  until  we  were  able  to  dine  off  a  bit 
of  roast  meat  and  sometimes  a  boiled  chickie 
(chicken)  ;  but  Jack,  our  son,  he  worked  back- 
ward, and  began  with  the  chickie  first." 


America,  Origin  of  the  Name.  —  Francis 
Lieber  contributes  to  the  American  Historical 
Record  the  following  information.  Emric  or 
Amric  is  an  old  Germanic  personal  name.  Am 
means  diligence  or  activity;  hence  Ameise, 
the  German  for  ant,  the  industrious  creature 
by  way  of  excellence;  and  ric  (our  rich)  sig- 
nifies strong,  abundant.  Amric,  therefore, 
meant  the  very  industrious  or  active.  German 
conquerors  of  Italy  carried  thither  German 
names,  and  Amric  was  euphonized  by  the 
Italians  into  Amrico  or  Americo,  which  in 
turn  was  Latinized  into  Americus.  So  far 
the  origin  of  Vespucci's  name. 

Oh  !  feel  a  necessity  of  watchfulness,  that 
wo  may  keep  our  hearts  diligently ;  that  we 
may  feel  the  issues  of  life;  that  the  inward 
man  may  grow  and  be  capable  to  act  for 
God;  for  we  have  every  one,  both  male  and 
female,  a  service  in  our  proper  places  ;  and 
they  that  are  diligent  in  doing  their  duty, 
shall  be  sure  of  a  blessed  reward  of  life  and 
peace;  therefore,  let  all  be  encouraged  that 
are  poor  and  needy,  and  feeble-minded.  Oh, 
let  them  put  on  courage,  yea,  the  very  hind- 
ermost  of  the  flock. — J,  Vokins. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  people  will  be 
preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
contend  earnestly  for  tbe  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  to  maintain  the  same  with 
the  doctrine  and  principles  resulting  there- 
from, so  eminently  revived  in  our  predeces- 
sors, and  most  surely  believed  by  us.  So  that 
when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  awaken  the 
nations,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  expect 
new  discoveries  or  other  manifestations,  but 
the  Lord  will  show  where  he  feeds  his  flock, 
and  where  they  lie  down  at  noon. — John 
Griffith. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  17,  1872. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — On  the  8th  inst.  the  House  of  Commons 
resumed  the  debate  on  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  Jus- 
tice Keogh  from  the  bench  for  his  decision  in  the  Gal- 
way  election  case,  unseating  Captain  Nolan  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence  in  his  election  by  the  priest- 
hood. Most  of  the  prominent  Irish  members  denounced 
the  course  of  Justice  Keogh,  which  was  approved  by 
the  government.  After  an  exciting  debate  the  govern- 
ment was  sustained  by  a  large  majority. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  President  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  has  written  to  Stanley  thanking  him 
for  communicating  intelligence  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  the-  Society,  and  referring  to  his  enter- 
prise in  terms  of  the 'highest  praise. 

A  new  ocean  cable  has  just  been  laid  from  the  Suffolk 
coast  in  England  to  Hanover.  During  the  past  two 
years  23,1000  miles  of  electric  cables  have  been  laid  in 
the  waters  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Turkey, 
China,  South  America  and  Australia. 

The  proof  spirits  distilled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land during  1871  amounted  to  30,855,035  gallons,  of 
which  13,813,062  gallons  were  distilled  in  Scotland, 
9,302,253  in  Ireland,  and  7,739,720  gallons  in  England. 
The  proof  spirits  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  1871,  amounted  to  24,163,614  gallons,  of  which 
12,874,372  gallons  were  consumed  in  England,  5,671,- 
477  gallons  in  Scotland,  and  5,617,644  gallons  in  Ire- 
land. The  duty  derived  from  this  source  amounted  to 
$60,409,110. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  with  a  population  of  35,000,  has, 
.  it  is  stated,  not  a  single  criminal  in  its  prison. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th 
inst.  The  Queen's  speech  was  read  by  royal  commis- 
sion. In  it  the  queen  says  :  "  I  am  able  to  speak  favor- 
ably of  the  tranquillity  and  growing  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land. The  revenue  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
while  I  cordially  congratulate  you  on  the  activity  of 
trade,  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  periods  of 
unusually  rapid  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
and  in  the  value  of  labor,  are  likewise  periods  which, 
more  than  ever,  call  for  the  exercise  of  moderation  and 
forethought.  The  act  which  establishes  the  ballot  will 
assist  to  secure  alike  the  independence  of  voters  and  the 
tranquillity  of  elections  for  members  of  Parliament." 

The  Pope  has  written  a  letter  to  President  Thiers 
congratulating  the  French  nation  upon  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  new  loan,  which  the  Pope  thinks  is  attri- 
butable to  the  refusal  of  Goulard,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  accept  the  position  of  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Italy,  the  invader  and  enemy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Paris  mail  advices  state  that  in  the  office  of  the  Peu- 
ple  Francais  thousands  of  Imperialist  papers  have  been 
seized,  and  a  voluminous  secret  correspondence  also 
discovered,  together  with  the  pamphlets  intended  for 
distribution  in  the  army. 

The  Jesuits  are  already  leaving  Prussia  in  great 
numbers.  Some  of  them  intend  to  settle  in  Prague, 
where  they  have  purchased  an  old  convent. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Diekirch,  in  Luxemburg, 
has  refused  permission  to  the  exiled  Jesuits  from  Ger- 
many to  settle  in  that  town,  and  has  exhorted  the  other 
towns  of  the  Duchy  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  as  to 
harbor  the  Jesuits  must  inevitably  involve  them  in 
troubles  with  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rinderpest  in  Germany 
and  Russia  the  Belgian  government  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  those  countries. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  signed  a  decree  prepared  by 


the  Ministry,  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Carlist  prisoners  taken  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion have  been  sent  to  the  Canaries.  The  king  has 
granted  pardons  to  several  leaders  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tion. At  Bilboa,  Amadeus  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  people. 

The  passenger  fares  and  charge  for  freight  on  the 
English  railways  have  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  #ie  advance  in  the  price  of  coal. 

London,  8th  mo.  12th. — -Consols  92f.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1867,  92  ;  ten-forties,  89£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  10d.;  Orleans,  10\d.  a 
lOf  d.  California  white  wheat,  12s.  4rf.  per  100  lbs.  Red 
spring  wheat,  lis.  4d.  a  lis.  9d. 

Six  hundred  Communist  prisoners,  who,  since  their 
conviction,  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  Island  of  Aix, 
sailed  on  the  9th  on  the  transport  Garonne  for  New 
Caledonia,  where  they  are  to  serve  out  the  sentences 
imposed  upon  them. 

Advices  from  San  Domingo  to  8th  mo.  1st,  report  the 
country  tranquil.  Cabral  has  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
has  gone  to  Port  au  Prince  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Haytiens. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  cotton  factories  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs,  and  800 
operatives  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

President  Thiers  has  caused  the  German  government 
to  be  informed  that  the  first  500,000,000  francs  of  the 
war  indemnity,  payable  under  the  recent  treaty,  is  held 
at  its  disposal. 

United  States. — The  complete  returns  of  the  census 
of  1870,  show  the  total  population  to  be  38,558,371.  Of 
this  number  19,493,565  were  males,  and  19,064,806 
females. 

The  vessels  that  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  Third  month  31st  last,  numbered  60,026,  and 
measured  in  the  aggregate  21,262,253  tons.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  numbered  21,536,  and  measured  7,482,970 
tons.  The  foreign  vessels  numbered  38,390,  and  meas- 
ured 13,779,283  tons. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending 
on  the  10th  inst.,  numbered  422,  including  229  children 
under  two  years  of  age.  There  were  101  deaths  of 
cholera  infantum,  46  of  marasmus,  22  debility,  31  con- 
sumption, and  1 2  old  age-  The  U.  S.  Commissioners  to 
select  a  site  for  the  new  Post-office  in  Philadelphia, 
have  chosen  ground  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Chestnut,  embracing  the  lot  on  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  stands.  The  proposed  site  has 
176  feet  9  inches  front  on  Chestnut  street  and  378  feet 
9  inches  on  Ninth  street.  The  valuation  of  the  ground 
proposed  to  be  taken  is  about  $850,000. 

During  the  Seventh  month  the  quantity  of  water 
pumped  by  the  various  water  works  for  the  supply  of 
the  city,  was  1,278,266,160  gallons. 

The  exports  from  Philadelphia  during  the  year  end- 
ing 6th  mo.  30th  last,  were  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
$20,982,876.  Of  the  articles  exported  petroleum  con- 
stituted more  than  half,  being  valued  at  $12,626,000  ; 
breadstuff's  rank  next  in  amount,  being  $4,893,819.  The 
foreign  imports  for  the  same  period  were  $23,371,793, 
including  sugar  $6,045,129;  molasses,  $3,232,075;  iron 
and  steel,  $3,436,513.  The  duties  received  on  imports 
for  the  year  were  $8,533,570. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  census  office,  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States  and  territories  amounts  to 
3,603,840  square  miles.  The  whole  number  of  dwel- 
lings is  7,042,833,  with  an  average  of  5.49  persons  to 
each  dwelling. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  wheat  field  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  California,  thirty-five 
miles  in  length  by  eight  miles  in  width,  with  an  area 
of  179,000  acres. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  115J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  118$;  ditto,  1868,  115J;  ditto,  10-40, 
5  per  cents,  112J.  Superfine  flour,  $6  a  $6.50;  State 
extra,  $7.10  a  $7.50;  finer  brands,  Sr8  a  $11.  White 
Kentucky  wheat,  $1.95  ;  red  spring  wheat,  $1.63  a  #1.67. 
Oats,  46  a  53  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  64  cts. ;  yellow, 
65  cts.;  southern  white,  80  cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands 
middlings  cotton,  22]  cts.;  New  Orleans,  22}  cts.  Super- 
fine flour,  $5  a  $5.50;  extras,  $5.75  a  $6.25  ;  finer  brands, 
$6.50  a  $10.25.  New  southern  white  wheat,  $1.90; 
do.  red,  *1.76  a  $1.79.  Rye,  80  cts.  Western  mixed 
corn,  61  a  62  cts.;  white,  71  cts.  Oats,  43  a  46  cts.  The 
cattle  market  dull ;  sales  of  about_3,300  head  a  7\-  a  7| 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  choice;  fair  "to  good,  5;>  a  61  cts., 
and  I  a^ct|^^li^j^s<|gyi  -V, 


wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.82;  fair  to  prime  $1.70  a  $lM 
choice  amber,  $1.80  a  $1.85  ;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.7 
a  $1.78;  common  to  fair,  $1.55  a  $1.65.  Souther 
white  corn,  72  cts. ;  yellow,  62  a  65  cts.  Oats,  43  a  4 
cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.53  a  $1.56  ;  N( 
3  spring,  $1.28  a  $1.31.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  42]-  cti 
No.  2  oats,  27}  cts.  Lard,  8  J  cts.  Sugar  cured  hami 
13  a  16  cts.  Cincinnati— Flour,  $7.50  a  $8.  Ne\ 
wheat,  $1.40  a  $1.45.  Corn,  45  a  46  cts.  Old  oats,  3, 
a  37  cts. ;  new  do ,  25  a  30  cts.  Lard,  8  a  8.}  cts.  Si 
Louis. — No.  2  winter  red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.55;  No. 
do.  $1.40.    No.  2  mixed  corn,  36J  cts.    Oats,  26  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Waring,  Canada,  $2.25,  ti 
No.  23,  vol.  47,  and  Postage,  and  for  Joseph  Pollard 
$2.25,  vol.  46,  and  Postage  ;  from  Thomas  S.  Pike,  N 
J.,  per  Thomas  Scattergood,  $2,  vol.  46  ;  from  Henri 
Knowles,  Agent,  for  Henry  A.  Knowles,  Io.,  Marthi 
M.  Knowles,  Mich.,  and  David  Naramore,  Danie 
Peckham,  and  John  J.  Peckham,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol 
46;  from  William  Hancock,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  46;  frori 
William  B.  Oliver,  Agent,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  46,  and  fo: 
Valentine  Meader,  $2,  vol.  46. 

We  also  received,  8th  mo.  13th,  from  East  Fairfield 
O.,  $2,  name  of  the  person  sending,  omitted,  whicl 
please  forward. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  of  this  Institution  opens  on  the 
28th  of  Tenth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  whi 
intend  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  early  applica 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (addres; 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.),  or  to  Charles  3 
Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
Eighth  mo.  13th,  1872. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Monthlj 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  will  re-open  oj 
Second-day,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1872.  _  The  Boys'  School 
on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  the  care  o 
Zebedee  Haines,  as  Principal.  The  Girls'  School,  eg 
Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  care  oj 
Margaret  Lightfoot.  There  are  also  two  Primarj 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  who  art 
too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools  ;  one  of  which  if 
held  in  the  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Noble  streets,  the  other  in  the  Boys'  School  building 
on  Cherry  street. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  i'ty 
neighborhood  is  particularly  invited  to  these  schools. 
The  terms  are  moderate,  and  by  provisions  recently  madis 
for  that  purpose,  Friends  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  sending  children  to  these  schools,  (also 
members)  who  may  find  the  charges  burdensome,  can  be 
fully  relieved.  In  the  principal  schools  opportunities 
are  afforded  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  in  useful 
branches  of  study,  and  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. In  the  primary  schools  the  children  are  well 
grounded  in  those  of  a  more  elementary  character.  ■ 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  admission  of  chil- 
dren should  be  made  early,  and  that  parents  returning 
children  to  the  schools  should  send  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee, 

James  Smedley,  No.  415  Market  street. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Ninth  mo.  11th.  Exami- 
nation for  admission  Ninth  mo.  10th,  at  9  A.  M. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  course  of 
Practical  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  to  which  students 
may  be  admitted  next  term. 

Students  whose  homes  are  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, may  be  admitted  to  the  College  for  instruction, 
without  board. 

For  terms,  &c,  apply  to  Samuel  J.  GummerKj 
Haverford  College  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE._ 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bfi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  qf 
Managers. 

WILLIAM  hTpILE,  PRINTER.' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 


J 


